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Prize TaJo,— From the New- England Galaxy: 

I?Iay iXIarUnyOrtlielVoney Digrgers. 

A GREBN MOUNTAIN TALE, 
BY D. P. THOMPSON OF MONTPELIER, VT. 

In one of those rough and secluded towns, 
equated in the heart of the Green Mountains, 
is a picturesque Utile valley, containing, per- 
haps, something over two thousand acres of 
land, forinerly known in that section of the 
country by the appellation of The Hatwood 
Stttltmtnty 80 called from the name of the 
original pfoprietor of the ViiUey . As if form- 
ed by some giant hand, literally scooping 
out the solid mountain atul moulding it into 
aliapc and proportion, the whole valley pre- 
sents the exact resemblance of an oviil basin 
whoso side* are composed of a*contn)uou8 
ridge of lofty hills bordering it around, and 
broken only by two narrow outlets at ir&t 
northerly and southerly extremities. The 
eastern part of this valley is covered by onfc 
of those transparent ponds, which are so 
beautifully characteristic of Vermont scene- 
ry, lying in the form of a crescent, and ex- 
tending along beneath the closely encircling 
DK>untatns on the east nearly the whole length 
ofthe interior landscape, forever mirroring 
up from its darkly bright surface, faintly and 
vividly, as cloud or sunshine may prevail, the 
motley groups ofthe somber forest, where the 
more slender and softer tinted beech and 
maple seem struggling for a place among the 
rough and shaggy forms of the sturdy hem- 
lock, peering head over head, up the steeply 
ascending cliffs of ttje woody precipice, while 
here and there, at distant intervnls, towering 
high over all, stands the princely pine, waving 
its majestic head in solitary grandeur, a strik- 
ing but melancholy type of the aboriginal In- 
dian, still occasionally found lingering among 
us, the only remaining representative of a 
once powerful race, whhjh have receded be- 
fore the marph of civilized men, now destin- 
ed no more to flourish the lords of the plain 
and the mountain. — This pond discharges its 
surplus waters at its soutliern extremity in ;> 
pure stream of considerable size, which here, 



as if in wild glee at its escape from the em- 
brace of its parent waters, leaps at once, 
U'om a state ofthe most unruffled tranquillity, 
over a ledgy barrier, and, with noisy rever- 
berations, goes bounding along from cliff !o 
cliff, in a sories of romantic cascades, <lown 
a deep ravine, till the lessening echoes arej 
lAst in the sinuosities ofthe outlet ofthe val- 
ley. From the western shore of this sheet 
of water the land rises in gentle undula- 
tions, and with a gradual ascent, buck to 
the foot of the mountains, which here, as 
on every side, rear their ever-green sum- 
mits to the clouds, standing around this 
vast fortress of nature as huge sentinels post- 
ing the lofty outworks to battle with the ca- 
reering hurricanes that burst in fury on their | 
immoveable sides, and arrest and n'celi;c ou 
their o\*n unscathed heads ihc sjt«.is of llie 
lightning descending for its viciims to the 
valley below, while they cheerily b;uidy from 
side to side the voicy echoes ofthe thunder 
peal with their mighty brethren of the oppo- 
site rampart. 

Nor is the beauty of the minor features of 
the landscape surpassed by the bold grand- 
cur ofthe main outlines. The interior ofthe 
valley, for miles in extent, uniformly sloping 
to the eastward, is cliecUercd with beautiful 
rtliernations of town and woodland, forever 
richly clothed in their season with the wavy 
and lighter verdure of the culiivated field, or 
ll)e deep-tinted and exuberant foliage of tin- 
forest. While a thousand gushing rills come 
dancing dmvn from the surrounding heij^hts 
to meet the morning sun, and glitter in his, 
first smile, as he looks in over the eastern 
barrier on his return from his diurnal circuit/' 

At the period of which we are about to 
write, the rude dwellings ofthe small band of;; 
settlers, who then inhabited the valley, were' 
scattered at different intervals along the road,' 
which, entering from the south, wound round ^ 
the westerly margin ofthe pond and passed;, 
off through the inlcrlapping mountiiins to-]' 
wards Canada. Of these dwellings the lar-j 
gest, and most respectable in appearance, ii 
was the one situated in the mobt southerly' 
part of the valley. — The old log house of thcj, 



pioneer, still standing in the back-ground 
surrounded by weeds and briars, had'^ere 
given place to a new framed house of one 
story, which, together with the appearance of 
the ont buildings and the well cultivated 
grounds adjoining, betokened a considerable 
degree of thrift and comfort in the circum- 
stances of the owner. 

Towards night on a beautiful summer's 
day, at the time we have chosen for the open- 
ing of our tale, a young man and maiden 
might have been seen leaving the door of the 
cottage we have described, and leisurely tak- 
ing their way across the pasture, in a direc- 
tion to intersect the main road at the termin- 
ation of the clearing on the south. The first 
named of this couple, apparently of the age 
of about twenty-five was in the full bloom of 
vigorous manhood. His hardy, robust, and 
well formed frame was graced with an open, 
frank and iiighly intelligent countenance, in- 
dicative at ouce of an ingenuous disposition, 
a light heart, and the conscientiousness of <i 
strong hand, with mental capacity to govern 
and render it availnble — exhibiting in his per- 
son a fine sainple of the early emigrant set- 
tlers of Vermont, who were almost univer- 
sally men of unconmion physical powers, 
and generally of moral qualities which quail- 
ed at no ordinary obstacles — a fact altributa- 
ble, probably, neither to chance, nor the 
invigorating effects of their climate, but to 
the natural operation of these very powers 
and qualities ihemstlves, which only could 
incite them to forsake the ease and comfort 
of an old settlement, with the certainty of en- 
tering upon hardships in a new one and endur- 
\u*r trials from which men of common mould 
would shrink with dismay. His fair compan- 
ion was evidently quite youthful. Her per- 
son was rather slightly formed,«but of closely 
knit and beautifully roimdejl proportions, 
which were indebted for their almost fault- 
less synnnetry to none of the crippling arte of 
fashion, but solely to the hand of unrestrain- 
ed nature, giving a frfie and graceful motion, 
and a step as light and agile as that of the 
young fawn of the mountains nmong which 
bhe was reared. The complexion of licr face, 
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Iioweyer, was rather two dark lo be delicate, 
or to give full cflTecit to the rich brown tres- 
ses thsit encircled her high forehead and fell 
proAisely in natural ringlets down her finely 
arched neck. And her features also, though 
regular, were remarkable only for the won- 
. derful ^vivaciry of their expression ; though 
now, as she and her companion pursued their 
way from the house some rods in silence, 
her mind seemed absent, or absorbed by 
some care, her looks were quiescent and un- 
meaning, and her dark blue eye seemed 
sleeping in abstract ion^but now her lover 
spoke, and a thousand variant emotions cnme 
flitting over her countenance — a smile of 
peculiar sweetness played on her lips, her 
checks were wreathed in dimples, and her 
eyes fairly sparkled with a light of the soul 
that seemed at that instant to have taken 
perch within them. 

* May,' said he, ' May my girl, do yott 
know that I have invited you out for this lit- 
tle walk only to bid you adieu, and that too 
for a considerable season ?* 

* No I — surely I' replied the girl pausing in 
her step, and looking up into the maqly fea- 
tures of her lover with an expression of lively 
concern—* surely you are not going your 
journey so soon ?* 

* Yes, May, I have a horse in readiness at 
the village below, and thither I propose walk- 
ing to-night, to.be prepared for an early start 
for Massachusetts in the morning.' 

* And how soon will you return ?' 

* Perhaps I may be absent nearly two 
months.' 

* So very long ?* 

Most probably — my business is such as may 
lead to delays — but why so concerned. May ? 
tliifi one more absence and then — ' 

* Yes, yes, I know what you would say, but 
why is eve»this absence necessary ?' 

* It is but right that you should kimw, Mny, 
and I will tell you— It is now neatly a year 
since I contracted for the land on which I 
made a pitch in this settlement. The Time 
for a payment when I am to receive a title 
has nearly arrived ; and I am going to gather 
up the little pittance of property which I 
eiirued with my own hands, and left invested 
in my native state, when I departed fur the 
wild woods of Vermont, and which I now 
need to enable me to meet this payment.' 

* It is right then, I presume, that you go, 
but yet I dread your absence.' 

* Dread ! I hardly dared to hope that my 
presence was so much valued. May.' 

* How vain now ! — no, no, I did not mean 
that — I have other reasons for dreading your 
absence.' 

*.Antl what can they be, dearest May ?' 
^ I have often thought I would never dis- 
turb your feelings by the story of my Utile 
troubles.' j 



• Troubles ! and not tell me, May — ^you 
surprise aad disturb me alr«aJy— to whom 
should you confide tl»em, if not to me ?' 

• True, Mr. Ashley, true, if you take the 
interest in me which you profess— to you 
tieriainly if to any one would I confide them 
And iiideed should any thing happen to mc 
in your absence in consequence of their ex- 
istence, I should wish perhaps I hati apprised 
you of the difificuUies which beset me—* 

• O tell me, tell me, May.' 

« I will — You already. know that Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin, with whom I have lived from a 
small child, are not ujy father and mother by 
relationship, and I am sorry to say they are 
not more by their treatment ; often, too of- 
ten, have they made me to feel that I am the 
child of other parents.' 

• Why surely you never even hinted such a 
thing before, and I never suspected any thing 
of the kind. Tliey certainly have appeared 
sufficiently kind to you in my presence.* 

• O yes, in your presence ; and even when 
you are in the neighborhood they are more 
cautious in their cruelty, but as soon as you 
are fairly out of the settlement for any con- 
siderable abseiKC, I soon am made aware of 
it by ot*ier means than the void in my feel- 
ings at tho loss of your society. You have 
been told of a pedlar who undertook to be 
my suitor the year before you came here. 
That was their work ; and I never shall forget 
their meanness in trying to unite me to that 
vugabood,. to got mo out of tlie country, as I 
have often thotight.' 

• But wh;it reason can they have for such a 
treatment, and in what manner is it usually 
exercised ?^ 

• I am not sensible of ever having given 
them any cause, and I cannot guess at the 
reason. As regards the manner, it is no 
personal violence that I complain of; but is it 
much less painful to be insulted, despised — to 
see, know, and be made to feel that I am hated ?' 

• No, May, no. This is indeed news to me, 
but it must not shall not be. I will this mo- 
ment return and see them, and secure you a 
kinder treatment, or, as sure as my name is 
William Ashley, their house this day ceases 
to be your home.' 

• Oh no ! not for the world ! not a step, 
not a word — If you love me, not a word to 
them of what I have told you. I would not 
leave them at this late period, I can bear with 
them a few monliis longer, and ihep-^and 
then, who kno\\8' she continued hesitating 
and as she dashed aside the tear that had 
gathered in her eye at the recital of her 
wrongs, aad looked up archly to her lover, 
* who knows whether I am then to find a 
better home ?* 

» Who knows ? Ah, May, let the time for 
proving this but arrive ; for, by all that is 
iruu and sacred in houor^r in love, I swear-* 



^ * O no, no, no !' interrupted the girl with 
returning viva*city, atid with that playful tact, 
which woman so well knows how to quell the 
storm she has raised in the less versatile bosom 
of man. • O no, no, don't swear at me— I 
have enough of that at home.' 

The lovers, having now arrived at the end 
of their walk, seated themselves amidst a 
cluster of low evergreens on the brink of a 
high bank, to indulge a while before the final 
adieu, in that luxury of love, the«interchang|B 
of the miHual pledges of affection on the eve 
of separation*^ The scenery of the spot was 
well calculated to enhance the mutual interest 
of the momentf and hallow it to their feel- 
ings. Some twenty or thirty feet below, and 
almost directly under their feet, the road, just 
emerging from the woods, wound along on a 
scanty- jut, or shelf of the hill-side, which 
immediately beyond, formed a lofty precipice 
terminating in the stream, that rushed in 
stifled murmurs swiftly down its rugged 
channel, deeply embowered in the overhanging 
forest beneath. The cool spray, stealing 
through the dark foliage of the lofly fir and 
spruce, whose roots were grasping the rocky 
margin of the stream a hundred feet beloWf 
and whose wavy and attenuated tops now 
seemed, almost within the grasp of the hand, 
was visibly rising athwart the brigtit pencils 
of the struggling sunbeams in glittering vilN*u- 
tions to the heavene, and with grateful fresh- 
ness came mingling on the senses with tfie 
balmy odor of the birch and gilead.— While 
the seemingly low encircling firmament cano- 
pied their heads with that deep and rich 
cerulean so peculinr to the woody glens of the 
Green Mountains ; and alt around and above 
them was breathing a purity, and shedding a 
tranquil brightness beautifully emblematical, 
alike of the innocent and the unalloyed afiTec- 
tions of their gushing hearts, and their sunny 
anticipations of the future. • 

Their enjoyment of thesA happjr moments, 
however, was soon to be interrupted. Their 
attention was now arrested by the sounds of 
clattering hoofs in the roadi below ; and turn- 
ing their eyes to the spot from whence the 
noise proceeded they beheld a single horseman 
urging, with cruel applications of the whip, 
his faltering steed up the hill towards the settle- 
ment. W hen nearly opposite, or rather under 
the a|K)t* where our lovers saf concealed from 
view by the boughs of their covert, the horse 
paused, staggered an instant and fell witii his 
rider to the ground. The poor animal after a 
few convulsive flounderings, gasped feebly, 
and died on the spot. * Damn the luck !* 
exclaimed the traveler, giving the dead carcass 
two or three spiteful kicks, * damn the luck, 
the horse is dead ! However,' he continued 
iter a short pause occupied in taking a 
hasty glance up and down the road, and then 
over 11.C l5?c(||i«.^'^Lo^,^^g|e^Ukc 
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dead men, will tell no tRles-^tliat is, if well 
buried. And here's grave enough down this 
bottomless gulf in all conscience, I should 
think ; so now for a speedy funeral. So saying 
and hastily unlacing a small valise, attached 
to the crupper of the somewhat tattered saddle, 
and filled apparently with clothing, he grappled 
with main strength the body of the horse, and 
rolled it off the precipice, down the steep side 
of which it was heard heavily bounding 
through briars, bushes, and fallen tree tops, 
till it struck with a faint splash in the water 
below. With another rapid glance thrown 
cautiously around him, he toalt his valise 
under his arm, and proceeded leisurely to- 
wards the settlement. 

* I am so glad he has gone, and without 
discovering us V half audibly exclaimed May, 
tbe first to rouse from the nmte surprise with 
which they had witnessed the whole transac- 
tion that so suddenly came and terminated, 
like the detached scene of some panoramic 
exhibition passing quickly before them, 'I 
can breathe again now. How strangely he 
talked to himself ! Don't yon think his con- 
duct very singular.?' 

* Singular enough I' replied Ashley, • but 
be really displayed considerable cool philos- 
ophy in the death and burial of his horse ; 
98 he tetmed tumbling him down the gulf.' 

* Who and what can he be ?* 

* I am puzzled to conjecture. He may be 
a horse thief fearful of pursuit and detection, 
as his words, and his pains to get his dead 
hone out oC s^ht, might seem to Unpfy. But 
I am more inclined to believe him some watch- 
ed smuggler, who was riding for life to meet 
aud secrete some goods he may have coming 
in this direction. These gentry often take 
this back road for their excursions, I am told.' 

* It may be so, but I did not like his ap- 
pearance any better than his actions ; how 
suspicious he looked round to discover if any 
one was in sight. And how cruel ! he beat his 
horse so, and theu to kick the poor creature as 
be was dying !* 

* Nor did I like the appearance of the 
feUow at all, and I confess I am not quite 
satisfied with my own solution of the affair ; 
but I have no further leisure at present to 
bestow in useless conjectures — perhaps one 
or both of us may learn more hereafter that 
will throw light on the subject. And now 
May, my dearest May, I must go, leaving you 
to return to the house alone.' 

* O, not yet.' 

' Indeed, and indeed, I must linger no 
longer— see ! the sun is nearly to the moun- 
tains. But once more, May, do you love me ?* 

* O, too much !' 
•And will be true .^' 

* Forever !' 

'Then, dearest girl, may the great One 
above us preserve you — farewell, farewell !' 



* Farewell !' sighed the tearful girl in ac- Ij 
cents soft j>nd broken as the dying nuinnur 
of the distant cascade witli which they min- 
gled on the air. An instant, and Ashley 
stood in the road below giving the last linger- 
ing look of parting-^another, and he had 
disa)>peared from the siglit of his sorrowful 
companion, who slowly and pensively pursued 
her lonely way back to her now, more than 
ever, dreary and joyless home, at the cottage 
we iiave already described. 

The owner of this cottage, as the reader is 
already apprised, was a Mr. Martin, who with 
a few others had made, many years before, 
the first permanent settlement in the valley. 
They had purchased of one Golvin, a resident 
of the small village, to which allusion has 
before been made, situated some six or eight 
miles below, in th^ southerly corner of what 
had now become an organized town, embra- 
cing the greatest part of this settlement within 
its boundaries. This man had formerly 
acted as agent to Harwood, the original pro- 
prietor of the whole valley, in disposing of 
the same lands to others which he subse- 
quemly sold to Martin and his companions 
as principal, the first occupants becoming 
sick of their bargains or proving loo poor 
and thriftless to pay for their farms, having 
abandoned and left them, before receiving any 
but defeasible titles, with their few scanty 
improvements to more able and enterprising 
successors. About the time of the desertion 
of the first settlers, or rather squatters, per 
haps tliey mTgTilbe termed, CoTvln matle a JOtir- 
ney to the sea-port in New Hampsliire wlicre 
Harwood resided, and returned with the story 
that he had bouglit out the original proprietor, 
and was now sole owner of the valley. He 
then immediately set to work in searching 
for purchasers ; and by his unwearied exer- 
tions in this respect, and the inducements 
held out by the smallness of his now reduced 
prices^ he soon succeeded in finding purcha- 
sers for all the valley thought capable of 
improvement. This he had no sooner effect- 
ed than he suddenly left that part of the 
country and was heard of no more. From 
this time the settlement made rapid progress 
in improvement ; and many of the fami- 
lies ther#now permanently located, among 
which was that of Martin, were, at the perioii 
of our tale, in comparatively easy and com- 
fortable circumstances. Martin and his wife 
having no children of their own had taken 
May, the heroine of our story, when young, 
and adopted her as a daughter. Of the girl's 
parentage little or nothing had ever been as- 
certained. Her mother, it appeared, had 
been taken ill on the road in a neighbor- 
hood on the borders of New Hampshire, and 
gained admittance into a private family to 
remain during her cotifincment. The man 
who attended her was not ber liusbaud, but, 



as he stated, a person employed to convey 
her to her friends in Vermont. And pretend* 
ing to give her name and residence, and leaving 
a sum of money with the famriy amply suffi- 
cient for the present stipport of the motlier 
and her expected infant, he immediately re- 
turned, for the purpose as he avowed, of 
apprising her husband of her situation. Tlie 
young woman, for so she seemed, in a few 
hours gave birth to a daughter ; not however 
wHhout the cost of her own life ; for she was 
soon seized with a fever and delirium, which 
in two or three days put a period to her exis- 
ence. The infant was handed over to nurse to a 
married daughter of the family who resided 
with them, and who kindly received the little 
stranger to share with her own child the 
nourishment of which it had been deprived 
by the untimely death of its mother. After a 
few weeks had elapsed, no one in the mean 
time appearing to claim the child, a letter was 
sent to the address of the supposed father, but 
without bringing from any one cither a visit 
or an answer. Recourse was then had to the 
Postmaster of the town which had been given 
as the residence of the husband; and in 
; consequence information was soon received 
I that no person or family of that description 
had resided there. And as no other intelli- 
Igence was ever after received on the subject, 
land neither any remarks of the deceased 
mother during the few hours of her rationality 
after her arrival, nor any thing found among 
her effects, affording the least clue for unravel- ' 
ing the mystery, the transaction was very 
naturally concluded to be one of those frauds 
often practised to palm off as respectable 
ftome frail fair one and iter illegitimate on 
strangers. The little innocent subject of 
these suspicions, thu* left unknown and 
unowned among entire strangers, was not, 
however, on that account neglected. Having 
been first whimsically termed ihtf May flower, 
and finally May, from the circumstance of 
her having been born on the first day of the 
month of that name, she received ^le kindest 
attention from the family till nearly two years 
of age, when becoming a pretty and promising 
child, she was taken by Martin, who then, 
and for some years afterwards resided in 
in that neighborhood, from which he removed 
to his present residence in the valley. During 
the first years of May's adoption, and till 
the removal of Martin to Vermont, she was 
allowed, summer and winder, the advantages 
of an excellent common school, in which she 
was distinguished for uncommon proficiency 
for her age. And the taste for reading, which 
she here thus eerly acquired, was ever after 
maintained and improved by means of a choice 
'selection of books, which Martin inherited 
; from his father and preserved out of resjiect 
to his memory rather than for any pleasure 
or profit they ever afforded him, or his still 
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inoro iinltiUered cuni|»iiiion. At this |)erio<i 
also she was ap|«ar«i}tly mtich beloved hj 
both Martiu and his wife, »nd was unilbrml)' 
treated by theni with pnrental kindness and 
attpntiou* Uni as she approached to woman- 
hood, and began to attract the esteem and 
admiration of all who became acquainted with 
her, by her amiable disposition, her sprightli- 
nrss and beauty,- this former manifestation 
of kindness on the part of Martin and his 
Wife ^egan unaccountably to decline ; and 
instead of receiving these demonstrations of 
esteem towards their deserving daughter with 
that pride and gratification which real parents 
would feel, they seemed to sicken .at the 
praises she received, and view them with in- 
creasing uneasiness, givin;^ vent to their 
feelings at last on the innocent and distressed 
cait9e.of tbcm in such bitterness o^mnnner 
and expression as to render her often ex- 
tremely miserable. And this treatment was 
the more painful and perplexing as it arose 
from no avowed or reasonable causes, being 
founded probably in a sense of growing infe- 
riority, and a petty jealously at the preference 
with which she was personally regarded, and 
the greater respect which her intellectual su- 
periority always comm^mded, leaving her the 
mdst hopeless of all tasks the endeavor to 
conciliate those whose conduct arises from 
motives they are ashamed to acknowledge, 
and whose dislike has no other origin than in 
the baseness of their own hearts. 

A new era now occurred in the life of 
May— the era of her first love. WiHinm 
Ashley, an uitelligent and enterprising young 
man, had been employed by a gentleman in 
Massachusetts, owning wild lands in Vermont, 
to survey a tract lying west of the settlement. 
Making the valley his head quarters, and tlie 
house of Martin his home on his stated re- 
turns from his laborious dnties in the woods, 
he became interested in May — loved her, and 
was soon loved in return with tlie purity and 
fervor with which a young midden yields up 
her virgin affections. The intimacy soon 
resulted in an engagement of marriage ; and 
a determination on his |i«rt to purchase a 
fiirui and settle in the valley ; to all of which 
Martin and his wife either seemed coldly in- 
di^erent, or manifested their dislike, though, 
as before intimated, they had the year previous 
used considerable mnnagement to induce 
May to consent to the hasty proposals of one 
a thousand times less worthy. Ashley 
having now contracted for a farm in pursuance 
of his resolution to settle in the pldce, his 
time had since been spent in alternately im- 
proving his new purchase, and reassumin» 
the avocation which had been the mea^s of 
introducing him into the settlement. 

Having now given the reader a brief sketch 
of the situation and chiiracters of the leading 
personages of our little story, we will return 



to the thread of the narrative wliere wc left it 
for this disgression. 

After parting from her lover, May lingered 
fdmost unconsciously some time in the vicin- 
ity of the romantic spot which had witnessed 
their adieus — now listlessly stooping to pluck 
some favorite flower that peeped from its co- 
vert beneath her devious footsteps, and now 
pausing to scratch the intiiidls of her loved 
one's name on the bark of some solitary tree, 
while her mind was sweetly occupied with 
the pleasant reminiscences of the past, or in- 
dulging in those dreamy and bright imagin- 
ings of the future which love and hope are 
forever uniting to create in the bosoms of the 
youthful. And it was nearly sunset before 
she was aroused to the necessity of a speedy 
return to her home. Now quickening her 
step, however, she soon arrived at the door, 
and was timidly entering under the expecta- 
tion of receiving so»ne ill-natured reprimand 
from Mrirtin or his wife, as was their wont 
on her beii>g absent from her domestic du- 
ties, when wiih a feeling apprOxnching thought- 
fulness, she caught a third person in the 
room, whom she took to be some neighbor, 
sitting with his back towards her, thinking 
that his presence would protect her from the 
anticipated rebuke, till the occasion should 
be forgotten. But this penalty she would 
have gladly suffered the next moment in ex- 
change for the disagreeable surprise she en- 
countered. For she had scarcely reached 
the interior of the room before the person 
turned rounds aod ia hiiui eho at QOice recog- 
nised the man whose singular conduct She 
and Ashley had lately witnessed wKh so much 
surprise and suspicion. She instantly re- 
coiled at the unexpected discovery, and stood 
a moment mute and abashed before the pain- 
ful scrutiny of his gaze. 

• Why ! what ails the girl !* exclaimed Mrs. 
Martin. * A body would think she was afraid 
of St rangers.' 

* Perhaps, wife,' observed Martin with a 
malicious smile, * perhaps Mviy's walk has 
coiifused her wits a little — these love-meet- 
ings and love-partings are terrible things to 
fluster one— ain't 11117 May ?' 

* There 1' rejoined the former in a tone ol 
exulting glee, ' there I see how the |irl blush- 
es I I guess she thinks the gentleman may 
have seen her and her beau in their lovini: 
ramble across the pasture. — May be, sir,' 
she contintoed turning to the stranger, ' may 
be you witnessed the parting ?* 

' No, I saw no one after leaving the woods 
till I reached "the house,' replied the man with 
evident uneasiness of nu^nner — \D\d you 
pass the way I came, Miss ?' 

• I have not been in the road, sir,' answered 
May, with as much calmness as she could 
command in her fresh alarm at the turn in 
which the conversation now threatened to 



take, accom{>anied as the question was with 
a tone and look of suspicion for which she 
could readily accoui>t. The inquiry, howev- 
er, to her great relief was pursued no further^ 
and, the conversation being now directed to 
other and indifferent subjects, she retreated 
from the room to hide her blushes* and shed 
tears of vexation at the unfeeling and watHon 
manner in which the secrets of her heart had 
been exposed to a stranger — and that stranger 
too, the very one of all others before whom 
she would have been most anxious to avoid 
such an exposure, coupled as it had been 
with her walk which had put her in possession 
of an unpleasant secret, as she feared it was^ 
respecting him. How unlucky ! she thought* 
Perhaps even now she had become the object 
of his suspicion and dislike. She had inten^* 
(led, before so unexpectedly encoiintering 
him on her return, to make known the trans^ 
action she had witnessed. But now should 
she do so, and the affair shoidd "be satisfac* 
(orily explained, she dreaded the ridicule 
which she probably must experience froin all 
parties from having acted the spy and eaves- 
dropper — and should it lead to the detection 
of some villainy, perhaps she would have to 
be called into court as a witness — a conse^- 
quence which she no less dreaded. She 
concluded therefore to keep the whole trans- 
action carefully locked as a secret in her own 
bosom. Having come to this determination, 
and having succeeded by this time rn allaying 
her disturbed feelings, and in assunung, in a 
good dogroe, a calm demeanor^ she rejoined 
the company, her repugnance to the stranger 
being mingled with some curiosity to learn 
more of his character, and see whether he 
would mention the circumstance which had 
so unfavorably impressed her and her lover, 
and if so, in what manner he would explain 
it. But in this she was disappointed, as 
not the least allusion, was then, or ever 
afterwards, made by him to the transaction. — 
May soon perceived, however, that the stran- 
ger, had already made rapid progress with 
his host and hostess ■ toward gaining U)e 
footing of a familiar acquaintance ; and it 
was witl^ some surprise that she learned that 
he was to become for the present an inmate 
in the family. He bad introduced himself it 
appeared, by the name of Gow, stating that 
he was traveling with a view of purchasing 
lands ; and having heard that Harwood set- 
tlement presented good inducements to pur-r 
chasers, he had now accordingly paid it a 
visit for that purpose.^-This avowal had led 
to a proffer of assistance on the part of 
Martin to the further objects of the stranger, 
and soon to a compliance with the request of 
the latter to take up his abode in the family 
while he remained in the place. Such was 
the ostensive object of the stranger*s visit*— 
This information May gathered from her 
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mother in ilie absence of tlie gentlemun 
who after supper had taken a long ram- 
ble across the farni in the twilight of the 
tlelicious evening. But the truih of the 
Bcoount which the man had thus given of 
himself she felt much disposed to discredit 
for though the story was simple and reasona 
ble enough in itself* she yet was wholly unable 
to reconcile it in her mind with what she 
had witnessed ; and the more she reflected 
on the subject, the stronger became her sus- 
picions that there was something wrong in 
his character, and something which he wa^i 
making an effort to conceal. During the 
course of the evening May found frequent 
op))ortnnitie8 for eximiining' the personal 
appearance of Gow (for by that name wc 
shall now call him) more closely than she 
had before the means of doing. Though 
young, he was evidently considerably buck- 
neyed in the ways of the world, and seemed 
welt versed in the ordinary modes of flattery, 
and art of insinuating hhnself into the gooil 
graces of strangers. His exterior was good, 
and his demeanor* with ordinary observers, 
might have been prepossessint;. — But those 
who scrutinized him more closely migliteanily 
have delected a hoUowness in his manner, 
which showed that the heart was taking but 
little part in the wheedling language of the 
tongue, and a sort of questionable expression 
in the glaitees of his restless eye, which like 
the savage foe in the woods, seemed to avoid 
open encounter, and to be continually skulk- 
ing away and back, under th« stcatty gmre o(i 
the beholder, as if guarding hidden motives 
with a constant apprehensiveness of their de- 
tection. Such at least were the impressions 
of May whoso scrutiny inst^d of lessening 
had increased the dislike she had conceived 
towards this person. Besides sIyo was not 
altogether pleased with his manner towards 
lierself. It was evident from his remarks 
that his inquiries concerning her had been 
already particular ; and he seemed to address 
her with too much of the air of an old ac- 
quaintance. In short she felt, she scarce 
knew why, that he had some preconcerted 
object in view some way connected with 
herself. And she retired to rest that night 
with sensations of dis|)leasure, and with a 
disquietude of feeling that she had never 
before experienced. 

While such thoughts, and undefined appre- 
hensions were agitating the guileless bosom of 
May, the difsagreeable object of her reflec- 
tions was occupied in another apartment, to 
which he also hhd retired for the night, in 
writing a letter to an absent assocPate. For 
the benefit of the reader we take an author's 
privilege of looking over his shoulder. 

* Well, Col. here I am snug at Martin's, 
where I am to remain, at present, gentleman 
land-looker, as I call myself, till I put other 



business in train. I arrived this afternoon-^ 
sooner by some days than I expected, having 
come not slow most of the way I assure you 
The honest fact is, I bought a liorse at the 
end of the first day's journey. * Bought !' 
you will say. Yes of an old white cow I run 
afoul of in the stable, * What a mud cap!' 
you will again exclaim * thus to endanger the 
success of honest speculation.' But the 
fact was Col, I was getting on too slow for 
my disposition, and I could not help it. — 
But the animal fell down and died just as I 
was coming into the settlement ; and I rolled 
him off a ledge into the hrook, where he wont 
enjoy much more society, I am thinking, but 
the flshes and foxes till he is pretty well dis- 
tributed. So no danger from that little frolic. 
Now for the girl — she is here, and no com 
mon affair neither I assure you ! Well form- 
ed, handsome and knowlng-<-Indeed I fear 
she knows ratl>er too much— at least, that 
soul rending sort of look of hers I plainly 
see will require a pretty thick mask. Besides 
Martin tells me she is engaged to a young 
farmer, lately settled here, but who luckily 
started a journey for two months the day I 
arrived. So you see I have got to push 
matters rather briskly ; and it will be a hard 
case if she don't find herself Mrs. Gow 
before the fellow returns. Lord ! if she but 
knew her own secret, or mine, I might as 
well try to catch a lark in the sky by whistling. 
* As to the other part of our projected 
scheme, I am sure it will work well. Martin, 
whom, in niy tSptd way of doing TMngs, T 
have sounded in all shapes, informs me that 
it is generally believed here that precious 
metals lie hid in these mountains ; and I have 
already hinted my natural faculties in seeing 
in the magic stone (tlie wonders of which I 
find are still believed in among them,) and in 
working the divining rods. Both of these 
marvelous implements I shall very naturally 
I find in a day or two, probably ; when I shall 
open the golden prospect to Martin's greedy 
eyes ; and if it takes, as we may safely swear 
it will, I shall commence operations immedi- 
ately,— So, old boy you may come on with 
your traps as soon as you receive this ; for 
I shall want you at all events— I will look 
out the oldtave you described in the moun- 
tains, and have all things in readiness by the 
time you arrive. Yours in rascality, truly, 

Gow.' 

[To be ContLnued.] 

For the RurtI Repository. 

The Toung Barrister* 

A DOMESTIC TALE. 

It was a lovely evening in the month of 
June.— The moon in all her resplendent 
though borrowed glory was traversing a 
aky of the sercnest purky, unspotted save 
where tlie countless stars, her bright atten- 



dants, gleamed and twinkled, while below, 
her beams lit upon the pure, broad bosom 
of the silver Hudson. Tlie noble river here 
wound in beauty between meads of the 
deepest green on one side and a handsome 
village on the other. Although not ancient, 
I this village coiUd boast of a fair proportion of 
elegant dwelling houses, having all the spa- 
ciousness of country seats, combined with 
the splendor and richness of houses of the 
first order in the town. There was one of 
these, not the least impos'mg in appearance, 
which indicated by the brilliancy ofUs illumin- 
ated windows and the frequent arrival of car- 
riages, drawn by gaily ornamented and beautiful 
horses, loaded with the youiig and the gay of 
both sexes, that there was some more than 
usual attraction on this memorable evening. 
In this hpuse dwelt the wealthy and accomplislt- 
ed widow B . a lady known to all the coun- 
try round for the splendor and bpilliancy of 
her fetes. By this time there had assembled 
within a select party of the gayest, the wealth- 
iest, and most fashionable in the village and 
vicinity, and already joyous feet began to 
• trip the light fantastic toe,' for here as yet 
the good old custom of (Dtncing retained 
much of its original ^putation. But among 
all the lovely faces and delicate forms that 
assisted iu that eveuing's mirth, there was one 
consprcuous far above the rest. I i>eed not 
describe her beauty— indeed I cannot. Let 
the reader imagine a young lady just passing 
into womanhood, tall and agile as the fawn, 
wftti a ^e not only of surpassing beauty, but 
expressive of unconnnon intelligence, and 
combine with these every thing that in his 
own mind is beautiful in woman, and still the 
picture can scarcely equal the lovely original. 

This was Caroline B , the only daughter 

of tlie mistress of the mansitm. Let me now 
introduce you to her partner in the dance. 
James Bellman was a young man about the 
same age as 'herself, a twelve-month older 
perhaps-— dressed in the most fashionable, or 
rather the most foppish manner possible, 
with well curled hair, a most superfluous 
abundance of safety chain, and his whole 
equipment in the same style. But though his 
features were very regular; and taken singly, 
almost unexceptionable, yet no one could look 
upon his face without at once observing and 
being disgusted with the expression of con> 
temptuous haughtiness so manifest in hia 
countenance. It was not the look of conscious 
superiority, but the contemptuous expression 
of wealthy ignorance. 

But now the opening door aniumnces anoth- 
er guest. Two young men entered, one was 
young lawyer of the village, the other a 
stranger whom he introduced by the namo 
of Edwards. How different did this one 
appear from the haughty BeHmbn. He waa 
neatly and tastily dressed, but without the 
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least foppishness. Moreover, we greatly fear 
that the aforesaid Bellman would suffer much 
in the comparison, both in form and feature. 
There was an evident confusion among the 
ladies of the part/ at the appearance of this 
elegant stranger, and sundry well-bred whis- 
pers with gliinces, the direction of which 
plainly sfiowed the subject of them. The 
young barrister gave them as much information 

as this, that he had just taken his degree in 

College, and was entering upon the study of 
his own honorable profession, being at the 
same time eloquent in praise of his high 
attainments and accomplished mind. As 
soon as the present dance was over, our hero 
was introduced in due form to the young 
mistress of the festival, and in turn to all the 
principal personages in the assembly, not 
forgetting the consequential Mr. Bellman, 
who very coldly nodded upon the brilliant 
stranger, perhaps already foreseeing the prob- 
able consequences to himself of his introduce 
tion to Caroline. But we need not dwell more 
particularly on the events of this evening, 
suffice it to say, that there was a mutual 
interest created between onr hero and heroine 
Ht their first introduction, and that, what with 
dancing once with her and improving the 
acquaintance by conversation on every oppor- 
tunity, our hero parted from her th;it night 
whh a regard towards the young Miss B , 
that he had never before experienced in an 
equal degree towards any of her sex. And 
on the other hand, could the feelings and 
thoughts of Miss Caroline have been anyli- 
zed, it would have been discovered that this 
sudden attachment was fully repaid. Lest 
the reader should be surprised that our hero- 
iue should have any communication whatever 
with a man .evidently so odious to her as Mr. 
Bellman, it may be proper here to observe, 
that it was solely by the wish of her mother, 
that she was induced to treat him at least with 
the appearance of respect. Mr. Bellman 
was the son of a merchant of unbounded 
weakh, and wealth to him was the only desi- 
rable object of pursuit. Consequently his 
son liaving had these principles inculcated 
upon him from bis youth, and having been 
always indulged in every want and wish by 
his worldly father, found himself when arrived 
at the age and stature of manhood almost en- 
tirely ignorant of every necessary accomplish- 
ment both of body and mind. And, always 
accustomed to be obeyed and looked up to 
with deference by the fawning sycophants, 
whom his father's wealth drew around him, 
his disposition was as ungainly as his mind. 
The widow B was a worldly woman and 
it had for many years been her sole aim to con- 
tract an alliance between her daughter and one 
so rich, and therefore in her opinion of so much 
consequence, as Bellman. 
Having now made the necessary explana- 



tions we proceed with our tale. The acquain- 
tance formed between our hero and Caroline 
was improved on every convenient opportu- 
nity by the former, so that in a short time 
there was a strong nfutual atttachment be- 
tween them. And can it be wondered at 
that Caroline, who had so long been perse- 
cuted by the unwelcome attentions of Bell- 
man, should now suffer herself to be influenced 
by the extreme contrast between his character 
and that of the handsome young stranger. 

Things were in this condition, when our 
hero was suddenly summoned to a distant 
part of the state, to witness the expected 
death of a near relation. It is not to be sup- 
posed that he started without some thought^ 
of her whom he ltd behind. Indeed he 
debated some time with himself the propriety 
of leaving a note for her, but was induced to 
defer it till he should find leisure on the road. 

Leave we here then Miss Caroline, while 
we follow our hero in his pergrinations.— 
He traveled in great haste, but took the Hrst 
opportunity to despatch a letter to Caroline, 
filled with the most solemn asseverations of 
regret at the cruel necessity which compelled 
him to leave the mistress of his soul, and 
that perhaps for a considerable season ; and 
after promising by all that is sacred, that as 
soon as circumstances would permit he would 
fly to her arms, he concluded with the most 
ardent protestations of his love and esteem. 
Sooner, said he, shuW the sun and the moon 
Hgain stand still in the flriiiament, sooner shall 
the plvnets cease their annuul nrands and all 
the operations of Nature be diverted from 
their order than my sentiment towards her 
whom my soul loveth be changed. 

He also named the place for the direction 
of such letters as she might honor him with, 
and where he fully expected to find many 
delightful effusions. 

In the prosecution of his journey he met 
with no adventures but such as are common 
in traveling by stage. 

After addressing several letters to his absent 
loved one on the way, our hero at last reached 
the place of destination. We need not portray 
to you, reader, the silent greetings that passed 
between him and his friends, who were gathered 
round the bed of his dying relative ; for 
dying he was supposed to be, but still he 
lingered for days and weeks before he took 
his final departure to the * spirit land.' In 
the mean time our hero daily applied at the 
office for the sweet testimonies of her affec 
tion, which he so fondly hoped to receive 
from his Caroline but day after day witnessed 
his disappointment. 

Thinking it possible that there was some 
mistake as to the direction, he sent another 
letter, in which he again states all that was 
necessary in such a inanneras to admit of no 
misconstraction, and awaited the result for 



many long, long days with the utmost impa« 
tience. Can I believe tket false? said he, then 
is woman fickle indeed. But it must be so. A 
few weeks of absence have eradicated from her 
heart all thoughts of her former lover, and 
those bright eyes from whose fountains I 
have so often drawn transporting bliss are 
now beaming fondly upon a present and 
more favored rival. Under the influence of 
such feelings as these he immediately sat 
down and commenced a letter, full of re* 
preaches for her unfaithfulness — but before 
he had finished it concluded to destroy it and 
brood over the destruction of his hopes in 
silence. At last after many weeks his rela* 
tion died and left him sole heir to an immense 
estate. How happy thought be should I now be 
were I possessed of Aer to share it with me, but 
without her property is nothing, life is nothing ! 

After settling his affairs, he resolved upon 
a short tour which he soon commenced. It 
was now that beautiful season peculiar to the 
climate of the United States, called the In- 
dian Summer. After traveling a few days 
he arrived in the vicinity of Lake George 
and resolved to visit it. As he sat one day 
on a high point of land that ran into the lake, 
surveying with delight its numberless verdant 
islands and its clear transparent waters, he 
observed a small pleasure boat shoot sudden- 
ly round a point of land on the other shore, 
which was in this place about half a mile dis- 
tant. The we&iher in the morning had been 
calm and pleasant, and till now the surface of 
the lake remained unruffled by a breese. 
But he was suddenly awakened from his mu- 
sings by a loud burst of thunder, and looking 
up he beheld the sky overcast with clouds, 
portending a teUkpest soon to burst in all its 
fury. He was preparing to retire, when his 
eye again caught the little vessel that he had 
before observed. 

She was aiming towards a little harbor just 
below the spot on which he stood, and had 
now approached near enough to enable him 
to see that it contained several young people 
of both sexes, and that there begbn to be an 
evident confusion on board, as the little ves- 
sel struggled with the waves that already 
arose liigh and threatening. * 

It was enough for him to see that there 
were ladies in peril, and he no longer 
thought of himself, but remained to watch 
the progress of the vessel. As it drew near- 
er he saw there were two gentleman and two 
ladies, and as the tempest was every moment 
growing more and more violent, and tlie 
young men seemed to be entirely unpracticed 
in guiding and managing the boat, he already 
began to fear for the result. As he gaeed 
upon them, the form of one of the young men 
seemed to be familiar to him, and in an in- 
stant he recognized both Bellman and Caro- 
line. The two others seemed to be strangers. 
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tie had hardly made these observations, 
when a sudden sciuall struck the sail* and the 
tiny boat and all that were in her were instant- 
ly buried in the waters. In n moment all 
remembrance of Caroline's imfaithfulness 
vanished from his mind, he only thought of 
saving her, and immediately plunged in and 
swam with all his speed to the fatal place. 
He thought of no one but her, and as her 
body rose insensible, he grasped the precious 
burden and hastened to the shore. When 
he had reached it, and was making every 
possible effort to resuscitate the still lifeless 
body, he observed one of the young men 
bearing the body of the other lady. In a 
short time they were both sufficiently restor- 
ed to bo removed to the nearest house, and 
just now our hero recollected that Mr. Bell- 
man was in the boat at the time it .upset and 
was now nowhere to be seen. 

As soon as Caroline beheld her deliverer 
she again swooned, and when our hero be- 
held the stranger bending over her with the 
most anxious solicitude, the thought that this 
was the favored rival of his affections har- 
rowed up his soul and he was departing with 
precipitation from the house, when he heard 
the well remembered voice of Caroline pro- 
nounce in a scarcely audible voice hfs own 
name ; and when he turned and beheld her 
9vms opened to receive him and a look thai 
fjuickly dispelled his doubts and fears, he 
flew to embrace her. 

His fears concerning his rival were quickly 
put to flight, as she introduced him as her 
cousin and the young lady as his sister. One 
only thing now remained to be explained — her 
neglecting to answer his letters, and what was 
his astonishment to hear that she had never 
received a letter from him since his departure. 
It instantly occurred to him that this deceit 
had been practised by Bellman. Again his 
heart bounded with joy that she should yet 
be his own. The body of Bellman was found 
a few days after and conveyed to his native 
place. On the night three weeks after the 
accident, Caroline was united to her lover and 
they immediately retired to his newly acqui- 
red estate to spend the honey moon, long may 
they live in the enjoyment of the happiness 
4hey both so well merited. D. W. 
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A Prudent Precaution. 

Doctor Frai«kltn, in his travels through 
New England, observing that when he went 
into an inn, every individual of the family had 
a question or two to propose to him relative 
to his history, and until each was satisfied 
and had conferred and compared their inform- 
ation, there was no possibility of procuring 
any refreshment. Therefore, the moment 
he intcrcd any of these place:?, he inquired 



for the master, the mistress, the sons, the 
daughters, the men-servants, and the maid- 
servants, and having assembled them alto- 
gether, he began in this manner : * Worthy 
people, I am Benjamin Franklin, of Philadel- 
phia ; I am a bachelor, and by trade a 
printer ; I have some relations in Boston, to 
whom I am going to tiinke a visit ; my 
stay will be short, and I shall then return and 
follow my business, as a prudent man ought 
to do. This is all I know of myself, and all 
I can possibly inform you of; I beg there- 
fore, you will have pity on me and my horse, 
and give us some refreshment.* 



Standing on our Reserved Rights* 

* Joui^,* said a gentleman to his coachman, 
* go to the well and get a pitcher of water.' 

' Excuse me, sir,* said John, * it is not my 
business.' 

True ! true ! I had forgotten. Harness the 
horses, and put to, John, and bring the coach 
to the front door.' 

* Yes, sir,* 
The coach is brought. 

* Thomas — take the pitcher, get into the 
coach, and John will drive you to the gate. 
Get a pitcher of water, and let John drive 
you back again to the door, and he may then 
put up.* 

Query. How much trouble did John save 
himself by not going after the water. — Sat 
News. 



Tlte Rev. Roivland 0111. 

The following anecdote respecting this 
eminent divine was related to us the other 
day by a gentleman from London, who was 
present at the time. 

Observing that coblers were notoriously 
backward in attending churcii, Mr. Hill on 
one occasion gave anotice to his congregation 
that he would next Sabbath show them the 
quickest way to make a shoe. As was ex- 
pected when Sunday came, all the pews and 
aisles of the church were crowded with shoe- 
makers, from every part of London, who had 
come — many for the 6rst time in their lives — 
to learn a thing of so much importance to 
the craft. Having attained his end by ad- 
dressing a most heart-stirring sermon, Mr. 
Hill, taking a boot by the top and leaning 
over the pulpit, cut the leg from the foot, and 
holding the shoe up to the congregation, 
pronounced the benediction. 

A French writer says that * the modest 
deportment of those who are truly wise, when 
contrasted with the assuming air of the ignorant 
may be compared to the dilferent appearances 
of wheat, which while the ear is empty holds 
up its head proudly, but as soon as it is 
filled with grain, bends modestly down, and 
withdraws from observation.' 



A Merciful Juryman. — A juryman in Ire- 
land having acquitted a murderer in the face 
of positive evidence of his crime, the counsel 
for the prosecution, curious to ' know the 
reason addressed himself to one of the twelve, 
who, he was informed, that stood out for 
* not guilty.' * Arrah, Mr. Lawyer,' was the 
reply, ' do ye think I'd be after hanging the 
last life in my lease ?* 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 24, 1837. 



A New Volume.— We this day lay before our 
Patrons and the public generally, thq first number 
of the Fourteenth Volume of the Repository, hoping, 
and indeed confidently trusting, that, as in years 
past, we shall find a goodly number in almost every 
section of our country, who., though strangers to us, 
will be willing to act as friends, by using their 
endeavors to promote its circulation. Postmasters 
and others who receive this number accompanied by 
a Prospectus, for the purpose of obtaining subscribers, 
are requested to bear in mind that the stoppage of 
notes under Five Dollars, in our own State, exerts 
a peculiar and deleterious influence upon the pub- 
1 ishers of small periodicals ; though we are willing to 
uike those of other States, on good banks, when they 
can he had. It will therefore be the more neces- 
sary for those, who are friendly to our cause and 
unwilling that we should bear more of the * burden 
and heat of the day' than our neighbors, to use a 
little extra exertion in order to be able to forward 
Fives or Tens to make up the deficiency we shall 
otherways experience ; for which they will be enti- 
tled to our warmest thanks. 

HfCtters Containimff Bc«nUUuicea9 

Received at tkie Qfiee^ ending ffednetda^ Uut^ dedMcUmg 
the amount of Pottage paid, 
P. B. H. Welllngtnn, O. f2,75; J. B. Middlebury, Vl. 
•1.00; J. J. K. Erie, Pa. 90,75; L. H. Cleveland, 0. 91,00; 
J. R. 8. iligbfate, Vu #0,81 ; L. D. H. Jackson Comer, 
N. Y.t0,80; D.C.ScUodack Center, N.Y.«1,00; N.D.jr- 
New-Voik, #1,00; P. M. Salioa, N. Y. 95,00; S. 8. West 
Stockbridgc. Ms. 91.00 ; C. M. Egremont, M«. r2,00 ; E. B. 
Greenflekl, Ms. 91,00 ; P. M. Sullivan, N. Y. 95,00. 

MARRIED, 

On Thursday, the Ist Inst, at Tmy, at the residence of 
the Hon. Judge Huntington, by the Rev. Dr. Snodgrass, 
George Crawford, Eisq. of this city, to Miss Maria Van 
Ness, of Troy, daughter of the late 6««. David Van Ness, 
of Dutchess County 

At Claverack, on the Ist inst. by the Rev. M. Field, Mr. 
Samuel II. Clark, Editor of the Pennsylvania Intell^encer 
and State Democrat, Harrisburg, Peun. to Miss Jane C. 
daughter of J. A. Van Valkenliurff,Eeq. of Claverack. 

At Otweso, on the 24th ult. John M. Pruyn, M. D. to 
Margaret, daughter of the late Peter Van Schaack, Esq. 
botflofKinderhook, 

At Bchodaok Landinff, on tbe34ih ult. bv the Rev. John 
Gray, Mr. Aaron Van Dvck Witbeck, to Miss Deborah, 
daughter of Mr. John I. KiUle. 

At Wnshiniuon, op Monday evening, the 5th inst. at the 
residence of General Towson, by the Rev. Wm. Ryland, 
Col. Elisha Jenkins of this city, to Mrs. Hannah Caldwell, 
formerly of Boston, widow of Lieut. William Caldwell, of 
the United States Navy. 



BIEB, 

In this city, on the 4th inst. Schuyler Van Loon, aged 
3S years. 

On Friday Evening, the 2d inst. Sarah Maria, daughter 
of Isaac B. and Anna Maria Gage, and grand-daughter of 
Richard Cnrrique, aged years. 

On the 31st uju Paul G. Bunker, drowned, in bis 37t|i 
ycnr. 

On the 1st inst. Dr. John Hunt, in the 45th year of bis 
age. 

On the 5th inst. Catharine, daughter of Isaac and Cath- 
arine Miller, aged weeks. 

On the 5th inst. Caroline £. daughter of Wm. Luck, in 
her lllh year. 

On the 9th inst. JoUn C. son of Adaoi and Mary ColiintK 
iu lii82dyear. ■ y-y 
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From tbe Bmtarday Courier. 
The Beauteons Bose Tree. 

BY TUB QEV. MB. PIBBCB. 

In a svreet spoti wliere wiiUomchoBC, 
Grew an unique and lovely rose ; 
A flow*r«o fair was seldom borne, 
A rose almost without a thorn. 

As months rolled on, Ujc spring appeared 
In genial rays the rose matured ; 
Forth from its root a shoot extends, 
The parent rose tree downward bends. 

* Od'spcing most dear,' (she fondly said,) 
* Port of myself ! beneath my shade ; 
Safe shalt thou rise, whilst happy I, 
Transported with maternal joy, 

Shall see thy little buds appear, 
Unfold and bloom in beauty here.* 

Thus had the Rose tree scarcely spokenj 
E'er the sweet cup of bliss was broken. 
The gard' nor came, and with one stroke, 
He from the root the offspring took. 
Deep was the wound, nor slight the pain 
Which made tlie Rose tree tlius complain, 

* Dear little darling, art thou gone — 
Thy charms scarce to thy mother known, 
Removed so soon, so suddenly. 
Snatched from my fond, maternal eye ! 
VVhat hast thou done, dear offspring, say, 
So early to be snatched away 7 

What ! gone for ever ! — seen no more ! 

Forever I thy loss <kplore.' 

As thus the anguished Rose tree cried, 

Her owner near her she espied, 

Who in these gentle terms reproved, 

A plant, though murmuring, still beloved : — 

•Cease, beauteous flower, those useless cries. 
And let my lessons makes th%9 wise. 
Art thoii not mine 1 did not ray liand 
Transplant thee from this barren sand, 
V^ere once a mean unsightly plant, 
Exposed to injury and wanti 
Unknown and unodmired I found, 
And brought thee to this fertile ground : 
Willi studious art improved thy form, 
Secured thee from inclement storm, 
Made thee my unabating care? 
But now, because thy shoot I've taken. 
Thy best of friends must be forsaken ; 
Think not that 'hidden from thine eyes, 
The infixnt plant neglected lies ; 
No— I've another garden, where, 
In richer soil and purer air, 
It's now transplanted there to shine 
In beauties fairer far than thine. 

* Nor shalt thou always be aiiart 
From the fond darling of thy heart { 
For His my purpose thee to bear. 

In future time, and plant thee there, 
Where thy now absent offset grows, 
And blossoms a celestial Rose.* 
These words to silence hushed the plaintive rose. 
With dee i>er blushes reddening, now she glows, 
Submissive bows her unrepining head, 
Again her wonted fragrance shed, 
Cried; * Thou bast taken only what's tliiuc own 
Therefore, thy will, my Lord, not mine, be done' 



Tlie Spirit of a Cliild to its Illotlier. 

Mother, dear mother, do not stay 
Lamenting by my ienseless clay, 
Ah ! rather upwards turn thine eye 
Upon the far off glorious sky. 
When, studded with its starry gems. 
It mocks at earthly diadems, 
And think my happy spirit there 
Is wandering free from every care. 
It might have been temptation strong 
Had led me in the path of wrong, 
Or want, or weariness, or strife. 
Had made me out of love with life. 
For every human heart and brain. 
Hath its capacity for pain ; 
While Sorrow's shafts are never spent; 
Unceasingly its bow is bent ; 
Countless the Proteus forms it takes 
As are the unseen wounds it makes, * 
And were all human hearts laid bare. 
Might mortal eye to view them dare 7 
The wretch that now pollutes the earth — 
A mothcT^a love once blest his birth— 
Though abject, wretched and reviled, 
/fe once— perhaps a darling child- 
Was guarded with a mother's care. 
Was prayed for with a mother's prayer; 
But could she with subnission bow. 
Were she alive to see him now ? 
Of sinful heart, and wo-worn mein— 
Such — even such— I might have been. 
Then weep not that my soul is blest j 
Enjoying an eternal rest j 
That I have only borne above 
Remembrance of a mother's love. 

M. E. K. 



Farenrell* 

UV Mas. SICOUBKCX. 

Farewell! it hath a somber tone, 

The lip is slow to take it, 
It seemeth like the willow's moan 

When autumn winds awake it ; 
It seemeth like the distant sea 

On some lone islet sighing, * 

And yet thou sayest it unto me. 

And wait'st for ray replying. 

Farewell ! thou fly'st from Winter's wrath 

'Mid Southern bowers to hide thee. 
May freshest roses deck thy path. 

Vet bring no thorns to chide thoe ; 
And may' St thou find that better land 

Where no bright dream is broken. 
No flower shall fade in beauty's hand. 

And no farewell be spoken. 



TUe Dead Infant. 

Sweet bud of being for a moment given, 
To show how pure young spirits are in heaven, 
Tho' snatched in love from all the woes of earth. 
Not dead, but wakened to a nobler birth — 
Called from the thorny maze by others trod. 
Come to the bosoin of the infant's God ! 
Called early ere the ruthless hand of Time 
Had dimmed thy spirit with a shade of crime — 
Cannot thy memory even now impart 
Sweet consolation to the bleeding heart? 
Cannot tliy infant spirit from above 
Say to the mourner, ' God afflicts iiU ove ?' 
Oh, thou art happy now, escaped frfln all 
That shrouds the spirit with a gloomy pall; 
Thy pangs arc over — rest thee, pure one rest— 
Wc would not call thee buck, for thou an bleat I 



Clen& of P«>esy« 

Her closed lips 
Were delicate as the tinted pencilling 
Of veii>s upon a flower; and on her cheek 
The timid blood had faintly melted through, 
Like something thatwashalf afraid of light. 
There was no slighter print upon the grass 
Than her elastic step ; and in her frame 
There was a perfect symmetry, that seemed 
iErial as a bird's.— Pi nkney. 

From tfte Italian. 
liife. 

The past ! what is it but a gleam 
Which Memory faintly throws X 

The future ! 'tis the fairy dream 
That Hope and Fear compose. 

The present is the lightning glance 

That comes and diraippears — 
Tlras life is but a moment's trance 

Of memories, hopes, and fears. 



PROSPECTUS 

OP THE 

£>evoted to Polite LiteratMre^ anck €s Moral and Semti- 
tnental Tales^ Original CotHmunieationt^ Biography^ 
Traveiingr Sketches, Amusing MioceUanjf, Humor- 
ous and Historical Anecdotes^ Poetrg^ 4rc. ire. 

On Saturday, the 24th of June, 1837, will be issued tbe 
first number of the Fourtetnth Volume (Fifth Jfew Series) 
uf the EuoAL Ubpositort. 

On Issuing the proposals for a note volwn* of the Ruml 
Repository, ilie publiMher tenders his most sincere acknowl- 
edgeuienu to all contributors, Agents and Subscribers, for 
the liberal support which they have afforded him from the 
coniniencenicntofihis publication. NsWr assurances on 
the part of tbe publisher of a periodical whicli has stood 
the lest of years, would seem superfluous, lie will tiiere- 
fore only say, that it will be conducted on a similar plan 
and published in the same rorm as heretofore, and that no 
pains or oxpcuiM shall bo spared to promote their gratifi- 
cation by iti» further improvement in ^pographical execu- 
tion and original and selected matter. 

COXDITIOaifi. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday, In the Quarto form, «nd will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
aud index to the volume^ malcing in tbe whole 808 pages. 
It will be printed In lianasome style, on Medium paper of 
a superior quality, with good type ; malciug, at the end of 
the year, a neat and tasteful volume containing matter 
equal U) one thousand duodecimo pages, whicli will be 
both amusingand instructive in future years. 

TERMS.-^he Fourteenth volume, (Fifth New Series) 
will commence on the 24th of June next, at the low rate of 
One Dollar per annnm in advance, or One DoUar and fiflm 
Cents at the expiration of three nvonths from the time oT 
subscribing. Any person, who will remit us Five Dollare, 
(fee of postage, shall receive six copies, and any person* 
who will remliusTenDollars, free or postage, shall receive 
twelve Copies and one copy of either of the previous vol- 
umes. {fCr ^o subscriptions received for less than one 
year. 

Names of subscribers with tbe amount of Subscriptions 
to be sent by the 34ih of June or as soon after aseonveniem, 
to the publishot, WILLI/VM B. STODDARD. 

Hudson, Columbia Co. Jf. Y. 1837. 

J)Cr EDITORS, wlio wish to exchange, are respectfully 
requested to give the above a few Insertions, or at least a 
notice, and receive Subscriptions. 



THE RURAL REPOSITORY, 

IS PUBLISHED KVEET OTHBR SATURDAY, AT nUDSON, K. Y. BY 

Wm. B. Stoddard. 

It is printed In the Quarto form and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume. 

TERMS.— One Dollar per annum in advance, oc One 
Dollar and Fiftu Cents, at the expiration of three months 
from the time of eiubscriblng. Any person who will remit 
us Five Dollars, free of postage, shall receive si* copies, 
and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars freedf 
postage, shall receive twelve copies, and one copy of either 
of the previous volumes. {^T No subscriptions received 
for less than one year. All the bacli numbers furnished 
to new subscTibers. 

{t^ All orders and Comuuuicatioiut must be post pni^ 
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Prize Tale.— From ibe New-EnglRiMl Galaxy. 

May miartinyor tbe HEoney Diggers. 

A OR££N MOUNTAIN TALE, 
BT D. F. THOMPSON OF MONTPJSLIER, VT. 

IContinaed.] 
The next day tras spent by Martin and his 
new acquaintance in the woods, the former 
acting es guide, ns they rambled over the 
tidjacent tracts of wild land, in furtherance 
of the professed object of the latter's sojourn 
in the valley. The next and the next, found 
them engaged in the same employment, to 
the great wonderment of May, who knowing 
from the course taken by them, and fro^ii 
their returns to their daily meal at noon, that 
their excursions were always short and in the 
sanje direction,could not uadersUndihe ufifi^f 
80 much exploring for a general examination 
of a few lots of land* She was also led to 
notice that a deep intimacy was growing be- 
tween them ; and she soon perceived that 
they were engaged in some secret purpose far 
different from that by which they pretended to 
be occupied. Gow affected, in the presence 
of the family, a knowing silence on the subject 
of their employment, and frequently pretend- 
ed to check his friend as the latter began to 
throw out hints about new houses, improve- 
ments and purchases, implying a sudden 
change in his circumstances. All this, how- 
ever, would have but little interested our 
heroine, nnd might have passed unheeded by 
her, had she not motives of her own for 
watching the conduct of Gow, whose charac- 
ter from the first she had much reason to 
regard with suspicion, and whose increasing 
attentions to herself, which could now no 
longer be mistaken for ordinary courtesy, 
and which grew every day more and more 
annoying, furnished her additional reasons 
for wishing to fathom his designs. 

But it is lime perhaps, to apprise the reader 
more fully of the project in which Gow had 
enlisted Martin. 

At the foot of a lofty mountain in the 
woods, about a mile northwesterly of Martin*^ 
house, a few day't* after Gow';s arrival, these 



two personages might be seen seated on a' 
fallen tree, the one with his face protruded 
into his hat which he held in his lap, seem- 
ingly gazing at something at the bottom, 
while the other was attentively listening to the 
remarks, which at intervals, fell from ihe 
former. The dialogue which now ensued 
between them will sufficiently explain the 
nature of their employmt^nt. 

'* Are you quite certain, Mr. Gow, that you I 
have at last found the real genuine sort of,, 
stone, which you have this wouderful faculty |j 
of seeing things in ?' j 

* O, quite sure. It is the same thin, oval,! 
yellow speckled kind of stone I used when 
I discovered the pot of nioney on Cape Cod, 
that they supposed Kidd buried tliere. How 
provoking, to get only a hundred dollars for 

I he man who employed me had 1 chose it ! 
But the fact was, Martin, 1 was not at that 
lime entirely certain thai I possessed this 
faculty to 'so great an extent as I afterwards 
found.* 

* But what can be the reason that you 
cannot see in the stone at one time as well as 
another ?* 

* No one can exactly tell. A friend of 
mine who has the faculty, and is deeply 
skilled in these matters, supposes it is the 
devil that casts a mist before the stone to 
hide what otherwise might be discovered, 
nnd this may be the case, it is possible that it 
may have some connection with the weather 
or state of the air. I had a beautiful clear 
view the first time I tried the stone afien, 
finding it this niornhia, but as my miiul, 
was running on scenes in my own country I 
made no discoveries of any thing liereabouis, 
for the view had faded away before I could; 
turn my thougljts to this spot. One must 
always keep his mind intently fixed on what 
he expects to discover, and wait with patience 
till the stone clears, and then if there is any 
thing to be found he wdl be sure to seek it, 
and all the oiijccts by which it is surrounded/ 

* How wonderfbl I By heavens, if I only 
had the faculty, I — 

' llusli — hush — Martin, it bei;ins to clear.' 



* Does it ? Mind and keep your though s 
on the mountain, Gow. Do you see any 
thins yet?' 

*Noihing distinctly yet — nnhingbut^vood.*?, 
and hills with light misty clouds resting on 
them in broken masses, which seem to be 
dividing and slowly moving off. Stay ! what 
peak is that rises in sight ? Zounds ! Martin, 
it clears every instant ; and I can plainly 
distinguish the very mountain we are under. 
Look along the top of the ridge towards the 
north. Now see if you discover a tall dry 
tree, pine I should think, standing just above 
a bare rock. 

* Be eaSiy a moment — I just caught a glance 
of something glimmering further down — but 
it appears to be gone now. Tli-ire ! I have it 
again right below the tree ; but down, down 
lo the vory foot oC tiie mountain. Wow it 
comes I — brighter than ever ! — Something of 
a white shining appearance. Silver I silver! 
Martin — as true ss I am a simier — coined 
doIUrs of silver, deep under ground I' 

' O heavens and earth !' exclaimed Martin, 
leaping up and rubbing his hands in ecsiacy, 
' \SMt murk the spot, Gow, where it lies.* 

* I have,' replied the other, taking his face 
from the hat, * the view has all died away 
now, and I shall not probably get another at 
this time. But what a glorious sight ! Oh ! 
my stars, if you could have seen it ! The first 
day wc were out hei^, and when I strayed from 
you, as you remember,! did, I cut and ti-ied 
a divining rod, and from the working of it 
in my hand I became satisfied that there was 
a treasure near this mountain, as I afterwards 
hinted lo you, but certaiidy never dreamed of 
such a mint of coined nioney. But come, 
let us go to the spot, and put some private 
marks on the trees as near tiie place as we 
can hit by guess.' 

So saying, Gow pocketed his magic spec- 
ulum, and hastily selling out for the place 
just designated as the spot where the treas- 
ure lay concealed, they soon canie oppo- 
site to the tali tree and rock before mentioned, 
and halted close to the foot of the mountain. 
I 'There !' exclaimed Gow, looking roun»l 

and ■»'=-'^"^'|ifea'^^^l5^^'t^'=! 
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Martin, within the compass of one acre 
around us, I will slake my Kfe, tliere lies 
buried beneaih iUe ground more than ten 
thousand hard dollars ; but,' he continued 
with a look of mysterious gravity, * bui it may 
require much lime and labor to fuid it ; and 
we m9y have to fight dead men and devils, 
before we get fairly hold of it.' 

' I will agree to fight both to their teeth, to 
git hold of a tenth part of that sum!' cried 
the other in boastful rapture. 

* Well, then,' said Gow, * we will now begin 
to think of the project in good earnest. But 
as it will take much hard digging probably to 
reach the treasure — more, doubtless, than we 
wkh our single hjmds, can expect to do, we 
shall be compelled to form a small company 
of four or five trusty individuals besides our- 
selves ; and then we shall be able to do 
business to some eficct.' 

* Why, yes, but cannot we get along without 
this ?* said the avaricious Martin. ' We might 
then have all the money to ourselves.' 

* Ay, ay, if we could, and that wore all, but 
you nmst know that there are some conditions 
to be complied with in this business ; for 
beside their labor, which we shall need, you 
forget that I -cannot exercise my skill, in 
making you rich, for nothing, and you will 
hardly be willing, or able, alone, to raise the 
sum I shall make you agree to give me before 
I go on.' 

* How nmch ?' asked the other, with symp- 
toms of alarm. 

* Not less than five hundred dollars.' 

* What ! five hundred dollars, and go 
shares too !' 

•Exactly. If I only went shares, what 
should I get for my skill ?* 

* Yes, but five hundred dollars !* it is ex- 
tortion, Gow, rank extortion ! and I won't 
give it — I will go alone first.' 

* Go then,' said Gow with a cold sneer, 

* and we will see how much you will make by 
money digging without me. 

* I did not mean any offence, Mr. Gow,' 
rejoined Martin, in an apologetic tone, seeing 
the determined manner of the other, and 
fearful of pushing matters too far with hjm, 

* I mean «o sort of offence, but how can 1 
raise such a sum ?' 

' True,' said Gow, ♦ I knew you could not, 
and therefore hud un additional reason for 
proposing to from a company ; and this we 
must do^-one hundred dollars a piece will 
then be all that's required.' 

^ And one hundred is more than I know 
how to raise,' observed Martin, despondingly. 

* I shall be fair with the company,' said the 
other, with6ut seeming to heed the last remark 
of Martin. * I shall be honorable, and to show 
them that there is no deception in the busi- 
ness, I will not require them to hand over 
the luuuey till the firttt dollar of the treasure 



is found — and then, before the treasure is 
ojjened, they must have it in readiness to pay 
over on tlie spot, and let me go equal shares 
in all that is found. These will be my con- 
ditions.' 

* Well, I don't see why that is not all fair.' 
•And hark'ee, friend Martin, there is one 

way by which I might let you off from paying 
the hundred dollars, or even any thing — if 1 
thought — if.' 

* If what eagerly asked the other, if there 
is any such chance for me, for heaven's sake 
let nie know it— any thing that I can do' — 

* Yes, yes, Martin there is the trouble, 
perhaps ; for I fear that you cannot db me 
the favor I was thinking of, if you would, and 
I don't know that I ought to a-ik your inter- 
ference — but I can name the case, and then 
you can tell me if you ple;ise, what your 
notions are on the subject. You may have 
already perceived, perhaps, tliat I have taken 
a fancy to your adopted daughter, May Mar- 
tin ' 

* Why, yes, but Avhat do you want of her ; 
it would give me a bad name if I should have 
any hand in — ' 

* O, you quite mistake my intention — as I 
said, 1 have taken a fancy to the girl, and 1 
have made up my mind, even on a short 
acquaintance to make a wife of her, if she 
will marry me ; but she appears to be shy, 
and I suspect, is determined to refuse any 
offers I may make her. Now if in this busi- 
ness, you feel disposed to assist me 

* O, n that *6 all. 1 wm use my hitluence lo 
persuade her to accept your offer.* 

* Yes, that you of course will do, if you fell 
disposed to favor my suit. But can't you so 
manage as to warrant my success ? Now, 
what I was going to say was this, if you will 
insure me the girl, I will release you from 
paying me a cent in this ether affair, that is, 
if you will bring it about within a month.' 

* A month — 'hat is a short time — why such 
haste ?' 

* Why, it is my way to do things at a dash. 
I may as well marry now as ever ; and I trust 
we shall reach the treasure by that time at 
least, when you otherwise would have to pay 
me over the money. 

* True, I had forgotten that. Well, we 
will see what can be done. But how on earth 
to bring it about, I know not. She is eni;a- 
ged to Ashley, and no doubt is determined to 
marry him, let who will conie ; and he, too. 
is a bold straight-going fellow, who will noi 
stand aside for a regiment.' 

*■ But he is absent.' 

* Yes, and that is lucky so far. If she 
could be weaned from him before his return, 
auii she did not write to bring him back upon 
us—' 

*■ O, the last can be managed ; but will he 
write to her ?' 



• I presume so, but why that question ?' 

I merely asked out of curiosity. But who 
brings her letters from the village, where 
ihcy come, I suppose ?' ' 

• I shall, probably, myself, why ?' 

• Now suppose you should withhold the 
letter, and never let her know any had coute 
for her ?* 

• That might have effect in making her 
ihink she was neglected, perhaps.' 

• And supposing you should let me take the 
letter and write her one in imitation of his 
hand ; signing Ins n«une, and let you give it to 
her?' 

• Yes but there would be no cheating her 
in that way— she is as keen as a razor— I 
have sometimes thought she could tell my 
thoughts, the prying hussey !' 

• But I could though. I am handy with 
the pen and could once imitate any hand, so 
that the writer himself could not tell which 
was his own.* 

• Tliat would be rather roguish would it not, 
Gow ? Besides, when Ashley returned, be 
would raise Ned with you for such a trick.* 

• Why I should calculate lo make you a 
rich man — take the gh-1 and be off to my own 
country, long before he came back. But I 
see you are not disposed to help me and 
yourself in this business—' 

• O, you are mistaken ; I was only contri- 
ving, and i begin to think we can manage — 
and if you intend to take her out of the coun- 
try, wife will lend a stifi' hand, depend on*t. 
She thinks May is quite too knowing, consid- 
ering, and will soon get above us all ; and t^ 
tell the truth, I have lately had a sort of a 
notion that the girl would bring some bad 
luck to us, in one slnpc or oilier. But take 
her away from this place, and she will make 
a smart wife enough, I dare say. Gow, she 
shall be yours, by hook or by crook, and 
there's my hand on it.' 

This last point being seliled to the mutual 
satisfaction of these worthy personages, they 
then proceeded to discuss and settle the 
details of the plan of operations proposed by 
Gow for coming at the buried treasure ; the 
result of which was that Martin should take 
upon himself the task of forming a company 
from such of his neighbors as he should 
select as most trusty and best fitted for Uie 
enterprise. The work was to be commenced 
as soon as a company could be formed ; to 
be carried on in the night, and with all possi- 
ble secrecy. Gow was to superintend and 
direct the whole business. And for the 
purpose, as he told Martin, of guarding the 
spot, and always being near to catch every 
view which was to be had from his magic stone, 
and of ranking frequent trials of the divining 
rod, he wuS to erect a shantee on some part 
of the mountain above, for his chief residence, 
till the treasure was found, where no one was 
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to prestnne, on any account, to approach him, 
pretending that he couhl only make his dis- 
coteries to any advantage, when entirely 
alone. Here he was to be supplied with pro- 
Tisions, k^, from Martinis house, to which 
he should only repair, for the purpose of 
prosecuting his suit whh May. Their whole 
plan being thus adjusted, they returned to the 
house with the understanding that each should 
proceed to his allotted post on the follow- 
ing morning. 

From this time every means was tried, 
and every art put. in requisition by Martin and 
his wife, to forward the projected match 
between Qow and their adopted daughter. — 
Their first attempts were confined to endeav. 
ors to impress her with favorable sentiments 
towards i>er new lover, and, at the same 
time, to prejudice her mind against Ashley 
and destroy the high estimation in which they 
well knew she deservedly held him. But not 
long restiag satisfied with their progress in 
this indirect method of accomplishing their 
base purpose, they soon proceeded to open 
importunities, iwing every persuasion, to 
induce her to yield to their wish, and exhaust- 
ing every argument their ingenuity could 
invent, which they thought likely to shake her 
still unaltered purpose of fidelity to her be- 
trothed lover, and turn her mind to the man 
of their worse than mercenary choice. — 
Sometimes setting before her glowing pictures 
of the wealth and splendor to be gained by 
an union with Gow, and then contrasting this 
with the life of labor and obscurity, which 
they told her must be her certain lot if she 
married Ashley-; sometimes resorting to 
/lattery, followed by abject entreaties ; and 
sometimes to menaces and bitter denunciation 
in ease she finally refused to comply with their 
wishes and commands, till the poor girl felt as 
if she must sink under their united persecu- 
tion. With tlie object of this unwearied inter- 
cession, himself, she succeeded much easier 
in securing lierself from annoyance. He had 
by this proposed himself in direct terms, and 
had received a decided and unqualified refu- 
sal ; and the simple majesty of innocence, 
and virtuous rectitude of purpose, all unpro- 
tected and discountenanced as they were on 
all sides, conveyed a rebuke before whidi, with 
all his assurance, he could not help quailing ; 
and he shrank from the coTd dignity of her 
presence, leaving her mostly unmolested by 
open attempts to soften her obduracy, choos- 
ing rather to rely on intrigue and deception 
to effect a design which he was well aware 
any manly or honorable course would fail of 
accomplishing. But this new and unexpected 
attempt of Martin and his wife, situated as he 
was to control her inclination and induce her to 
violate her plighted faith, was much less easily 
combatted ; and doubly enhanced her dis- 
tress and perplexity. Their motives for thi^ 



cruel conduct, she soon rigluly conjectured 
must arise from some advantage to be gained 
by the success of their endeavor — some 
tempting condhion by which Gow iiad bribed 
them ; but why any such advantage, or bribe 
should be ofiered by the latter, she was wholly 
at a loss to imagine. She felt satisfied that 
his anxiety to obtain her hand did not proceed 
from any love which he hnd so hastily enter- 
tained for her, and much less could it arise, 
she thought, from any pecuniary or other 
advantage, to be gained by marrying a penny- 
less and obscure orphan. But that such was 
his determined purpose, she could no longer 
doubt, and it was equally clear to her that 
her parents were closely leagued with him in 
I he design. The neighbors, too, it was appa- 
rent, from their jokes and indirect advice to 
her, in their intercourse with the family had 
been biassed by the account which they had 
received of the new comer, and had already 
arrayed themselves on his side, and stood 
ready to advocate his cause. While the 
reluctance she had conceived to divulge what 
she knew of him, or to say aught to his 
disadvantage as long as he was a favored 
inmate of her family, mingled with a delicacy 
uf feeling, forbidding her to discuss the char- 
acter of an avowed lover, all combined to 
prevent her from trying to undeceive her ac- 
quaintance in their opinion of Gow, or to make 
known to any one the wretchedness and diffi- 
culty of her situation.— And had she attempt- 
ed this, and made known her difiicuhy, she 
knew that it would not avail in changing the 
popular current which she saw was now 
setting in favor of Gow, or alleviating her em- 
barrassments ; she resolved therefore to en- 
dure in silence, and though alone, and unfriend- 
ed, to persevere in her unshaken determina- 
tion of resistance, till the return of Ashley 
should put an end to her sorrows and troubles. 

^ What great object do you propose to 
gain, May,' said Martin one day during this 
ceaseless warfare against the peace and happi- 
ness of the persecuted girl. What great 
object do you propose to gain by rejecting 
such a man as Mr. Gow, and accepting such 
a fellow as Ashley ?* 

* * I shall at least gain the approbation of my 
own conscience, father ; for I iiave promised 
him solemnly, and he told me that be had 
your consent/ 

' I might have said something of the kind 
perhaps, when I supposed you could do no 
better ; but these foolish promises which 
boys and girls make to each other^-what do 
ihey amount to ? And how long does either 
party h«sitate about breaking them, when 
finding thejr can do better with themselves, 
they wisli to make auottier choice ?* 

* But I have no wish to make another 
choice, and if I had, I hartliy think I should 
^ain much by the change you p^roposc.' 



* You don't pretend to compare Ashley to 
Mr. €K)w, do yon ?' 

* Certainly, I should not wish to compare 
him to this suspicious man—* 

* What do you mean, girl ? Would you 
insinuate any thing against the character of 
Mr. Gow— a gentleman, and a friend of mine 
as he is ?* 

* I do not wish to say any thing about 
him ; but friend or gentleman, as you may 
believe him, you would be much better em- 
ployed, Isuspect, in guarding yourself against , 
iiis arts, than in trying to drive a poor friend- 
less and unprotected girl into his clutches.* 

* What mean you. May Martin, onSe more 
I ask ?' sternly demanded he, stamping on 
the floor. * What reasons for your scanda- 
lous insinuations can you give ? Speak — tell 
iheui if you have any. No wonder you hesi- 
tate 5 fur you have none to give — 'tis all a fool- 
ish stubborn girl's whim— prejudice against a 
man who loves you, but who is too good for 
you, and condescends too much in wishing 
to make you rich and happy; I tell you, girl, 
you must marry him !' 

* O, I cannot. Father, never, never !' 

* You won't then, ^ will you ? You forget 
that you are not of age yet, and that I have an 
indenture in that desk that puts you complete- 
ly under ray control ?* 

* I forget nothing. Sir. I know my duly 
and have always endeavored to do it ; and 
can you say as much respecting the cruel 
course you are now pursuing towards me ? 
Does that paper to which you so insultingly 
allude, give you the power to dispose of me 
in marriage without my consent and against 
my inclinations ?' 

* Hush, impudence!' vociferated Martin, a- 
gain stamping with rage. * A lecture on my 
duty, hey ? Fine times I should tl)ink !' 

* May don't remember,' chimed in Mrs. 
Martin with a spiteful leer and taunting tone, 
' May don*t remember who took her when 
she was a little ragged outcast, that no father 
would come to own, anc^fed, clothed and ed- 
ucated her, and gave her a respectable home. 

' O, I have, I do romember-it,' said May 
bursting into tears, * I remember it all, and 
would to heaven I could think of those days 
of kindness without associating thera with la- 
ter treatment — with this, this bitter hour of 
insult and cruelty !' 

* Come, come, you silly girl,' said Martin, 
after waiting till her paroxism had a little sub- 
sided, and now changing his manner into a 
half coaxing, half expostulating tone. * Come, 
come, May, I did not mean to hurt your feel- 
ings — do not wish you to do anything but 
what I think is for your good. You, your- 
self, will be as re^dy to marry Mr. Gow, as 
you are now opposed to it, as soon as you 
find that Ashley has Jeft^ou for anotl^er 

sweetheart.' 
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• Ashley ?' s.iid May slbwly taking her 
liawlkerchief- from her lear-baihed face, and 
looking at Martin with an air of mingled 
surprise and censure, 'Mr. Ashley will never 
do that/ 

• Pshaw, nothing more likely !' responded 
Martin, carelessly. * You don't know Wil- 
liam Ashley as well as I do.* 

•Well enouj-h, however/ replied May prompt- 
ly, * to know that he will never do ih:«t — any 
sooner than I should voluntarily leave him 
for your Mr. Gow.' 

• You would hardly dare to promise (o 
marry Mr. Gow on condition of Ashley's de- 
sertion. I suspect ?* 

•Indeed, I should, Sir!' 
' Well let us have your proniise then.' 
' I fear not to do it, Sir, on that condition,' 
rojoined May in a tone of unsuspcctiuir con- 
fidence, * and if such a promise will rtlievc 
me from any more p«rsecuiion, and teasing 
to marry Gow, till Mr. Ashley is fcdse to me, 
I will make it. 

• Well,' observed Martin, with a well feign- 
ed air of iudiiTerence, • I will take you ai 
your word. I suppose we must submit to 
the condiiion, though I still say we do not 
wish to force your inclinations, only so far 
as we know is for your interest. And 
now, you have made this promise. May, 1 
hope you will think, should this condition be 
fulfdled, that it is as wicked to break ii, as 
you now do to break your promise with Ash- 
ley.' So saying, and with a treacherous 
smile on his countenance, he left the room. 

May marveled much at this unexpected 
termination of the dialogue which had begun 
so difllcrently, and threatened so different an 
ending; and after Martin had retired, slio 
endeavored to draw something from his wife 
which should go to expLiin her husband's 
sudden apparent willingness to drop his 
purpose for a promise made on a condiiion 
which she felt so confident could never 
happen, but the dame, who wjis naturally 
taciturn and cautious, and who rarely ever 
betrayed the secrets of her heart with her 
tongue, wh1Ift,her cold, severe and unvarying 
countenance was generally equally proof 
against all scrutiny on what was passing wiih- 
in, pretended to know nothing of ih«» afTwr, 
and, after a few unsaiis^faciory rrplicH, sunk 
into her usual foreboding silence. Our he- 
roine, therefore, being left to her own con- 
jectures, and, notwithstanding she felt sou»e 
little misgiving relative to her promise, and 
an imdefmed suspicion that there was some- 
thing wrong about it, seeing, neveiiheless, no 
reason why it should be different from what 
circumstances purported, couhl not but con- 
^ratul.iie herself «n the piosppct now pre- 
ppi»te<l, of a reprieve from her persecutions, 
aud the laUcr focliu;* prevailing; she disuiis- 
ed die subject fronj her Viind, and resumed 



I her domestic occupations with a cheerful- 
Iness to which she had sometime been a 
stranger. 

For nearly a week from the interview, just 
narrated, no alkision -was made in the pres- 
ence of May to the dreaded subject of a mar- 
riage with Gow; and in the respite thus 
allowed her she began to hope that her peace 
would no more be disturbed by any further 
recurrence of those scenes which had lately 
caused her so much distress and perplexity. 
And this hope, added to the cheering expec- 
tations she now daily entertained of receiv- 
ing a letter from Ashley imparted a new 
liinptdse to her late trials from her mind. 
But this happy quiet was not long to contin 
ue ; and like the deceitful calm of the ele< 
ments, which often precedes the fearful 
tempest, soon proved to be but the prefude 
to new and aggravating sorrows. 

* May,' s;.id Mrs. Martin one day, as 
glancing through the window she saw her 
husband appronching the house in company 
with Gow ; » May, did Mr. Martin bring you 
any letter yesterday from the village?' 

' Any letter !' replied May in surprise ; 
' bring me a letter ! no ; did he go to the 
village yesterday ? I knew nothing of it.' 

* Yes, he went,' said the other with an 
affected common place air, and I thought 
likely he might have found a letter for you 
there by this time — but here he comes himself, 
and can you tell whether he inquired for one — 
I'll warrant he did not though, he is such a 
forgetful creature — say Mr. Martin,' she con- 
tinued, turning to her husband, as he now 
entered the room ; * did you inquire at ihe 
post office yesterday for a letter for May ?* 

* There now •* exclaimed Martin whh a seem- 
ing abashed and self-condemning manner; 
* Well, if that don't beat all I I should not 
blame May for scolding now — for, of all 
forgetful fellows, I believe I nmst be the 
worst — Yes, I did call at the office, and got 
her a letter, from Ashley, I conclude, and 
here I have carried it in my pocket ever 
since !' 

* O, how couM you — but where is it — O 
where is it J*' eagerly exclaimed the aniuuited 
girl, starting up and advancing. 

* Here !' rcplic<l Martin, pulling out the 
letter and presenting it; * here it is; and 
now we sliall see no more of you till that is 
read and re-read a dozen times, I suppose.' 

As the hungry bird darts upon the luscious 
grape accidently revealed to his sight while 
wandering, weary and famished for food, so 
did May upon the valued prize before her ; 
and scarce was it within her eager grasj) 
before she bore it off, with eyes sparklinu 
with joy and triumph^ to another room, there 
to feast upon its anticipated contents which, 
in fancy, were to fdl her own bosom with 
delight, and at the same timo, to furnish aii 



ample refutation of the unjust and ungeneroufi 
surmises of Martin concerning the fidelity of 
her beloved Ashley. No sooner was she 
alone, than whh trembrmg haste she tore 
open the seal and read in the well known 
hand of her lover, as she thought, as follows : 

Miss Mat Martis, 

Knowing yoo would expect a letter from 
me aboiK this time, and considering it a duty 
to apprise you of iome changes relative to 
myself, I have thought best to write you 
briefly. On my arrival at my old residence, 
I there met with one with whom I once ha<) 
considerable intimacy, which was broken off 
by a misunderstanding between us, and I 
supposed the separation to be final. The 
misunderstanding is now, however, satisfac- 
torily cleared up, and with a renewal of ae* 
quatntance, feelings which, when with you, I 
supposed dead, have revived. I presume 
you would not wish to marry a man who en- 
tertains a preference for another— I think I 
know you too well to believe you would for a 
moment endure the thought of such an union. 
And therfore it is extremely doubtful whether 
I return at all to Vermont. I have luckily 
found a man here who has taken my land 
settlement off my hands. Do not think I 
shall ever entertain any other feelings towards 
you than sincere friendship and the highest 
respect. William Ashlet. 

During the persual of the first part of this 
unloverlike epistle, the Countenance of May 
exhibited a surprised and disappointed ex- 
pression, produced seemingly by the formal 
and unaccustomed huroductory address, as 
well as not meeting with any thing she expect- 
ted to find. But this impression as she con- 
tinued, soon changed into a look of blank 
bewilderment, like one utterly at a loss to 
comprehend the meaning of the writer, and 
it was not till she reached the concluding line 
that the painful truth which the writer with 
apparent reluctance, seemed impelled by a 
sense of duty to communicate, flashed for 
the first time, across her mind— then it was 
that the ashy paleness of dismay spread over 
the quivcrinjj muscles of her face ; and with 
a hurried mechanical kind of motion she 
again commenced reading, trembling more 
and more violently as she proceeded, till her 
agitation become too great to continue the 
perusal, she drop|)cd the fatal paper on the 
table,, and lifting up her hands with a look of 
utter hopelessness and misery indistinctly 
murmured, * Oh I may not this be some 
dreadful dream from which I shall awake !' 
And she pressed her hand hard upon the 
swelling veins of her forehead, as if to recover 
her consciousness. * No, no,' she at length 
uttered in a tone of despairing grief—* no, 
no I wretched, O, wretched, lost, wrecked 
and ruined I and all but Heaven has now de- 
scried me.' Tears now gushed and fell in a 
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shower from her eyes, and covering her face 
\mh bolh hands, heart-rending sobs alone 
gave fiiriher utterance to the agony of feeling 
with which her bursting bosoni was laboring. 
At this moment Martin, followed by Gow, 
entered the room. 

* Why ! what is all this now ?' exclaimed 
the former, in affected surprise ; • What is 
the matter ? — what can have happened, May ? 
O, something in the letter— but do let u^ see 
what dreadful news it contains?* So saying, 
he officiously bustled up to the table, where 
May was sitting in the posture above de- 
scribed, with the letter open before her, 
without moving, or offering any resistance to 
Martin's taking.it, and seemed busily to run 
over the contents ! * There .*' he presenily 
exclaimed, turning to his friend, * this is just 
what I always expected ; that fellow Ashley 
lias cast May aside for an old sweathearr, 
and has the impudence here to tell her so — 
though it is scarcely three weeks since he 
was vowing and coomg round her like all the 
world. — ^The false hearted scoundrel ! But 
May had fair warning how the fellow would 
trent her ; and now I hope she will put a 
proper value on the offers of those who real- 
ly love her, and are worth a thousand such 
fellows to boot.* 

* Yes, May,* said Gow, in a low, soothing 
tone as he approached and leaned over the 
table by her side, while Martin, under pre- 
tence of further examining the letter, moved 
off to an opposite window ; * Yes, Mfjy, now 
this great obstacle to your marrying another 
is entirely removed, I hope you will no long- 
ger refuse to listen to my offer.* 

* O, do not torment me,' she replied in 
broken utterance, her face still buried in her 
hands, ' O, leave me alone I beseech you.' 

• May !* interrupted Martin sternly, • re- 
member your promise^ — you recollect— if 
Ashley deserted you ! Have you forgotten it 
so soon ?' 

The wretched girl groaned aloud ! 

' You are silent ?* continued her interro- 
gator. ' And well you may be; for you will 
hardly deny the solemn promise you made 
me not a week since ; and now I call on you 
to fulfd it — do you consent ?' 

* Have mercy— some mercy,' she cried<i 
rising and moving towards the door, * some 
mercy on a poor broken-hearted girl !' 

• Do you consent,' again sternly demanded 
Martin, attempting to intercept her retreai. 

• Do what you will with me— sell me as a 
slave — ^kill me if you please, but let me go 
now— oh do let me go !' was the beseech'mg 
reply, as with streaming eyes and convulsive 
sobs she escaped from her inquisitors, and 
fled to her own apartment. 

• Let her go, Martin,' said Gow hastily, as 
the other was about to follow to command 
her back. * Let her go— let the matter rest 



jiJst where it is. Silence gives consent of 
itself— besides have you not her express 
leave to do with her Just as you please? 
What more do you want ?* 

* Why true, Gow,' replied the other hesi 
tating under the twinges of some remains of 
conscience, which still lingered in despite of 
all the training it had lately received, ' true 
she all but consented-^and did consent in a 
son — but— but you see she is no more wil 
ling now than before. And how would you 
manage it!'' 

' Manage it ! why, there is nothing to do 
but to go ahead— You saddle your horse and 
go directly to the parson — tell him to publish 
the bans next Sunday, and be on hand to tic 
the knot on some day you aad yot^r wife shall 
fix on, as soon as your laws will bHow ; for 
I iiieun to go by gunter in this business.' 

* Yes, but'— 

* But what ? You are thinking about rais 
ing the hundred dollars I conclude, or you 
would not hesitate to goron, now your chance 
is so much better than ever to save it f I tell 
you, man, one thing or the other must be 
done soon.' 

The last hint was sufficient for a man of 
the disposition of Martin, and he at once 
forgot his qualms of conscience, and tamely 
promised obedience to the commands of the 
other. 

,* Well, then,* said Gow, ' go on bs I told 
you ; the game is now within certain reach, 
if all is kept still. We will kt the giri alone 
pretty much till the day arrives, and in the 
mean time we will drive hard at our business 
at the mountain ; for I should like amazingly 
to have a few of those ginglers In my pocket 
for wedding music.' 

' Amen to that !' said Martin, as he left 
his friend for the business more iinmediate- 
ly before him. 

* Dirty miscreant !' soliloquized Gow, af- 
ter his friend had left tlie room, * what a 
precious scoundrel, but for your pusilani- 
mous fears, which only make you hesitate 
here, or any where I But with all your du- 
pliolty and good will to play false wkh me, I 
can keep the knave in you straight by means 
of the miser and the coward. Rogue as I 
am, I despise you for you meanness to this 
noble girl, whom you should protect, and 
had I not a greater object tn view than you 
can hare in this affair, I would hang myself 
before I, who have no such duties towards 
her, would be guilty of even the part I am 
taking, though a thousand times more decent 
than yours. Jt will do me good to see you 
punished, as you will be with a vengeance, 
for this shuffling to me and baseness to her. 
Hah ! you little think that while you are 
helping me to a fortune with one hand you are 
twisting a rope for your neck with the other.* 

[To be ConUoued.] 
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General Itaniel Helevaa. 

* Give to the earth his frame, 
To moulder and decay ; 

But not hit deathless name- 
That cannot pass away. 

In youth, In manhood and in nge, 

He dignified his country 's page/ 

Thr race of revolutionary officers was a 
peculiar one — such as a country may possibly 
produce in limes of oppression, tyranny and 
misrule, when the spirit breaks through the 
shacktes which confined it, and every hazard 
is encountered in preference to a life of sub- 
mission or slavery. The patriots of our 
revolution were born to effect the great objects 
of freedom — there was no rashness — no wihi 
enthusiasm— no sudden and transitory feel- 
ings of patriotism ; all was cool, collected and 
determined ; firm of jnirpose— ever constant 
to the cause-^ffghting boldly for liberty, and 
calmly enjoying it when it was achieved. 

Among the citizens of the state of New- 
Fork, who took an early part in the revohition- 
ary struggle, and who has lately been gathered 
to his fathers, was General Daniel Delevan. 

He was a native of Westchester, a connfy 
which, in patriots and soldiers, yielded its full 
quota in sufiport of the great contest for 
freedom, and was about eighteen years of age 
when the celebrated battle of Lexinj;ton was 
fought, which in every section of the country 
kindled a flame of patriotism. General Del- 
evan was commissioned as a captain in the 
army, and continued to serve in a military 
capacity during the whole contest, and only 
sheathed his sword when the independence 
of the United States was acknowledged by 
the definite treaty of 1783. His political 
principles and his early impressions were 
alike repugnant to the tyranny and misrule 
which prevailed in every direction ; and he 
manfully opposed the minions of a foreign 
government, and denied their right to hold 
the country in a state of vassalage, and impov- 
erish the people by ruinous taxation. He 
took up arms, therefore, with the ardor of 
youth, determinc4 to live independent of 
foreign control and to assist in emancipating 
his country from tyranny and oppression. 

Fearless, prompt, active and vigorous, aU 
his energies were enlisted in the cau^e to 
-which he had devoted himself; and to a 
powerful athletic person, he added a clear 
strong, cool liead, and a resolution not easily 
shaken. 

The situation of the country at that |)eriod, 
afforded very few facilities for the acquisition 
of kn€»wledge — the schoolmaster was indeed 
* abroad ;* but in the Dutch settlements of 
Dutchess and Westchester, the scholar soon 
acquired all that the teacher could impart- 
in fact the same facility in education was 
common to the whole country, and what 
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General Delevuii fiiilctl to acquire in a classi- 
cal education, lie made up by his natural 
genius, and a clear and sound intellect. 

His quickness, inielligenceand shrewdness, 
eminently qualified him for that sort of preda- 
tory warfiire so remarkable on what was then 
termed the * neutral ground ;* and in after 
life, in recounting his dangers and the suc- 
cessful ingenuity by which himself and com- 
panions were rescued in those spirit-stirring 
times, the natural traits of his fearless and ar- 
dent character were conspicuously displayed. 
He was likewise a most crusty officer, strong 
in his attachments and undisguised in his 
aversions ; and the proud consciousness of 
his ^delity, during his temporary command 
of the posts at West Pointfwould occasionally 
break forth in contrast to the foul treason of 
Benedict Arnold. The northern parts of 
Westchester county opened a broad field for 
that specie? of partisan warfare which kept 
men continually on the alert against surprise. 
Sudden small military irruptions, and British 
plundering parlies, wefe constantly roaming 
where it was supposed they could ravage with 
impunity, which made every man in a measure 
a soldier and a sentinel. Vast numbers of 
the farms were deserted ; the women, children 
and agricultural property were removed to a 
distance beyond the Highlands ; and those 
who remained, generally dwelt in nooks and 
comparatively inaccessible spots among the 
hills, where the reward of discovery was no 
compensation for tlieir labors and perils. — 
The agitation of the country often produced 
emergencies, which called into service during 
the period of alarm all the able bodied 
citizens; and a circumstance happened in 
reference to general Delevan, which is too 
extraordinary, if not unparalleled, to be passed 
over as a most remarkable fact in the annals 
of this or any other country on earth. 

Tlie general on several occasions had eight 
brothers all engaged with Rim m active mili- 
tary duties at the same time ! and thus nine 
members of the same household at once were 
engaged in the defence of their country— 
But although he continued^duringeightyears, 
enrolled with tlie army in constant service, 
he passed the dangerous crisis without any 
injury, except a wound in the left leg, which 
he received at the storming of Stony Point. 
He was also present at the execution of 
Andre. 

General Delevan was highly esteemed by 
George Washington ; and as a token of his 
regard for him, Lafayette, prior to his depar- 
ture for Europe after the revolutionary war, 
presented him with a sword, as a memorial 
both of tlie revolution and of his friendship. 

General Delevati was a proof of the value of 
a good education, and also of the evil elTects 
produced by the life of a camp, upon inexpe- 
rienced youth of impetuous tempers, with an 



undisciplined mind and moral principles not 
thoroughly consolidated ; for, after the treaty 
of peace in 1783, he found it difficult to cast 
off the turbulent habits of the garrison, and 
the restlessness of the military encampment, 
for the quietude of social life and regularity 
of pacific employment. After a few years, 
however, he purchased a large tract of land 
around Sing Sing, and married a daughter of 
Judge Johnson, of Putnam county. His 
native and enterprising spirit soon was pcrccp- 
table ; and as he discovered that that spot 
included some of the best natural advantages 
on the Hudson river for a suburban village to 
New-York, he gave himself up to the promo- 
tion of its interests ; so that to him the pres- 
ent rapid growth of that village may chiefly be 
attributed. He procured the turnpike road 
from the north-easternpart of the county to 
be made, which terminates at Sing Sing. The 
early and patrotic emotions of the general 
were revived during the last contest with Brit- 
ain ; and he volunteered his aid, with that of 
all his workmen, and united in erecting a 
barricade across Manhattan Island, which 
was designed to repel any assault by land 
upon the city of New-York. 

Genera] Delevan had successively filled 
nearly all the civil offices which the cotmties 
have to bestow ; but, from the period 
when he had passed his seventieth year, he 
lived mostly in retirement, gradually becoming 
more enfeebled, and it is believed more thor- 
oughly and seriously contemplative in refer- 
ence to eternity. He departed this life almost 
without any peculiar monitions of that ap- 
proaching crisis, in Noven>ber, last, in his 
seventy-ninth year, and was buried where the 
mortal remains of his wife and his eldest son 
and daughter await with him the ressurrection 
of the dead. His funeral was attended by a 
large concourse of citizens of Sing Sing, 
nearlv uH of whom have become residents of 
that village long a(\er his hospitable mansion 
had been the constant resort of the principal 
citizens and public functionaries of the state 
ofNew-York. 
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Company and Conversation. 

A coifSiDERABLC portion of man*slife is nee- 
essarily spent in the society of others. The 
great business of life cannot be successfully 
carried on without a great intercourse between 
individuals. Now it would seem, if this inter- 
course is necessary and desirable, that much 
depends on its proper management ; for it 
cannot be denied that, in many instances, it 
has proved the ruin of many families and in- 
dividuals. What then is tl>e character of thai 
intercourse which is calculated to produce 
the happiest results ? It is unquestionably 
the case that an excessive love of company, 



and constant resort to the social circle, hare 
a tendency to dissipate the mind and unfit it 
for the more serious business of life. But this 
does not arise from the proper management of 
the social powers ; but rather from their abuse. 
Solitude is as necessary as society* and the 
harmony of the human character cannot be 
preserved without a proper mixture of one 
with the other. The life of a social inter- 
course is conversation, and this cannot be 
carried on with spirit to any considerable 
length of tinie without being turned into roere 
chit chat. At least this must be the case 
with young persons, who have just entered 
into society, and began to enjoy its pleasures* 
but have not become familiar whh those vari- 
ous topics of conversation which attach so 
much value to the company of those whose 
minds are experienced and whose knowledge 
of the world is more extensive. Here is the 
great reason undoubtedly why there are so 
many triflers in the world : there are no sea- 
sons of reflection to fit the mind to enter 
society and derive those benefits it is so abun- 
dantly able to produce. There is a growing 
taste for company, and it must be had ; but 
the young person is unfurnished with those 
stores of knowledge necessary to render liis 
company acceptable to men of information 
and discernment. Therefore he is thrown 
into a lower class and learns to trifle with the 
trifler. Here is the fruitful source of those 
evils so frequently complained of as springing 
from society. But the great fault is in the 
individual, in not taking the requisite pains 
when first entering into society. Not suflft- 
ciently aware of this in the early part of life, 
and too frequently carried headlong by our 
passions, we run heedlessly into the group, 
and in the zeal of our feelings, embrace the 
first we meet ; but how often find that we 
have pressed a viper to our bosom to sting 
us at last. We see then at once that there 
are some grand requisites necessary in order 
to gain admission to those circles where we 
can expect to receive any lasting pleasures and 
improvements. But, happily these requisites, 
are within the reach of all. Every roan, 
whose company is worth possessing, will be 
able to discern whether we «re gratified with 
rational conversation or not ; and certainly 
we have ability to cultivate such a relish. 
The mixed circle affords an excellent op|)or- 
tunity to acquire a knowledge of the customs 
and habits of mankind, as well as their pecu- 
liar modes of thinking. There are many 
prejudices imbibed in early life which nothing 
but an extensive acquaintance with men and 
manners can remove. In this manner we 
may trace out the peculiar excellencies and 
defects of our character, and be able to satisfy 
ourselves better than we otherwise could, 
what are only apparent and %vhat are real. — 
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£vils of Rail Roads. 

The New^York Gaz. has ihe following 
humorous argument, which it says was used 
by a canal stockholder in opposition to rail road 
ways, * He saw what would be the effect of it ; 
that it would set the world a gadding. Twenty 
tuiles an hour Sir i Why, you will not be able 
to keep an apprentice boy at his work ; every 
Saturday evening he must take a trip to Ohio, 
to spend the Sabbath with his sweet heart 
€rave, plodding citizens will be flying like 
comets. All local attachments must be at an 
end. It will encourage flightiness of intellect 
Veracious people will turn into i^nnieasurubie 
liars, all their conceptions will be exaggerated 
by their magnificent notions of distance 
*Oiily a hundred miles ofl*! Tut, nonsense 
ril step across. Madam and bring your fan V 
' Pray sir, wiU you dine with ine at my little 
box at Alleghany ? Why, indeed I don't know 
I shall be in town until twelve. Well I shall 
be there, but you must let me off in time for 
the theatre. And then, Sir, there will be 
barrels of pork, aiid cargoes of flour and 
chaldrons of coal, and even lead and whiskey, 
and such like sober things, that have been 
used to sober traveling, whisking away like a 
eet of sky-rockets. It will upset all the gravity 
of the nation. If two gentlemen have an 
a flair of honor they have only to steal off to 
file Rocky mountains, and there no jurisdic 
tion can touch them. And then Sir, think 
of flying for debt. A set of.bailiffs mounted 
on bomb shells could not overtake an abscond- 
ing debtor, only give him a fair start. Upon 
the whole, Sir, it is a pestilential, topsy 
turvy, harum scarum whirl-gig. Give me 
the old fashioned, solemn straight forward 
regular dutch canal—three miles an hour 
for expresses, and two for a jog and trot jour 
ney — whh a yoke of oxen for a heavy load. 
I go fbr beasts of burthen ; it is more primi 
tive and scriptural and suits a moral and 
religious people better. None of your hop 
skip, and jump whimsies now for me.* 

Col. Ethan Allen. 

W£ have heard one anecdote of Allen, 
uhich we believe has not yet been in print. 

Mr. B. an attorney of Vermont, once 
received from some person in Boston a note 
of hand for £60 against Allen for collection. 
It being inconvenient for him at that time to 
pay the note, it was sued. When this case 
came on for trial, Allen employed a lawyer 
to get the action continued until he could 
raise money to settle the demand, and accord- 
ingly, the attorney as the readiest means of 
accomplishing his object, detennined to deny 
the genuineness of the signature. This would 
oblige the plaintiff to produce the witnesses 
to the note ; wim resided in Boston and could 
' not be brought forward on tlic instant. The 
effect of the inauocuvrc would be to cause the 



plaintiff to postpone the trial till the next court. 

When the case was called, it happened that 
Allen was in a remote part of the court house 
and to his utter astonishment, heard his 
lawyer gravely deny the siguature of the note. 
With long and erect strUles, he rushed 
through the crowd and confronted the amazed 
* limb of law,' rebuking him in a voice of 
thunder. 

• Mr. , I did not hire you to come 

here and lie— that is a true note— I signed it — 
ril swear it— and Til pay it. I want no 
shuflling, I want time. What I employed you 
for was to get this business put over to the 
next court ; not to come here and lie and 
juggle about it.' The result was that the 
P9stponement of the claim was amicably ar- 
ranged between the two lawyers. 



Scene In a Rank. 

A Irisliman entered one of our banks yes- 
terday, and throwing down a $5 bill—* Will you 
be kind enough, Misiher, just to give me the 
spacie for that same bit of a bill ?' 

' No, sir.* 

^ What I can*t you be afther paying such a 
small sum as that, at all, at all ?* 

^ We have suspended paying specie alto- 
gether !' 

* Suspended have you ? And is this the 
institution, sure, that cannot pay an honest 
man five dollars, that you have had a man 
parading about with a loaded nmsket, all the 
long winter through, to keep ofi* thaves ? If 
you had a pig, or any thing valuable to protect, 
'twould all have been right enough, but such 
a poor miserable concern as this is, sure. — 
Och ! botheration to you, and the like of 
you !' — N, O. Picayune, 



* Sweet are the uiet ofadvenity.* 
TuE Storms by which the commercial 
world is convulsed, are calculated to recon- 
cile thousands to their farms, who had grown 
impatient at the contrast presented between 
their certain means of comfortable indepen 
dence, and the apparent riches suddenly re 
suiting from lucky speculations. Sun never 
shone upon a class of men possessing more 
fully all the earthly means of social happiness 
and solid prosperity, than the Agriculturists 
of this Republic; and the * gif\s of God are 
lavished vainly' indeed upon that Farmer who 
barters the blessings within his reach for im- 
aginary happiness with the possession of 
wealth acquired by the thousand gambling 
speculations whose pernicious effects have 
temporarily paralyfed the business of the 
country. 

Origin of Fashion—* Grandpa, where do 
people get their fashions from ?' • Why, from 
Boston.' ' Well, where do the Boston folks 
§et them from ?* * From England.' ' Ah, and 



where do the English get them ?' • From 
France.' — * And where do the Fren<:h get 
ilieni from .^' — ' Why— why, right straigl.t 
from the devil ; there, now stop your noise !* 



A Bite. 

AvxRT important stripling, whom favoritism 
had raised to the dignity of quarter-master 
in a regiment of hifantry, wishing one parade- 
day to dismount from his charger for the 
pur|>ose of wetting his whistle and adjusting 
his spurs, called out in a very commanding 
tone to a spectator who was near him — 

* Here, fellow, hold this hor^e.* 

* Does he kick ?* draifled out the person 
addresssed. 

* Kick ! no ; take hold of him.' 

* Does he bite ?' 

* Bite I no ; take hold of the bridle, I say !' 
' Does it take two to hold him ?' 

*No!' 

' Then hold him yourself,' — N. Yorker, 
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G. C. Brattleborough, Vt. $6,00 ; J. K. £. Pompey Center 
N. Y. $1,00; W. M. Northampton, N. Y. $1,00; P.M. 
Fletcher, Vt. $2,00 : P. V. N. H. MIddlebury, Vu 11,00; 
J. M. R. Madison, N. O $1,00 ; J. D. H. M'Donough, N. Y. 
$1,00; H. C. Rutland, Vt. $1,00. P. M. North Chill, N. Y. 
$10,00; J. R. C. New YoU, $1,00; J. C. New-Hampton, 
N. il. $9,00 ; W. A. D. Potsdam, N. Y. $3,00 ; 0. B. A. 
Massena, N. Y. $1,00; A. P. Milton, Ct. $6,00; M. M*N. 
Uoosick Falls, N. V. fl,00; E. 8. Sullivan, N. Y. $5,00; 
P. M. East Bern, N. Y. $1,00 ; H. W. Claverack, N. Y. 
$1,00 ; B. T. Camden, N. Y. $5,00 ; J. C. Ancraro, N. Y. 
$1,00; D. L. B. Geddes, N. Y.$1,«0; P. M. Albion, N. Y. 
$5,00 ; W. P. H. Oswego, N. Y. $5,00; P. M. Bath. N. Y. 
$5,00 ; P. M. BaM Lexington, N. Y. $3,$0 ; J. A. Cuyaho- 
ga Falls, O. $2,50 ; E. H. Cassvlllo, Wis. Ter. $1,00; J. 8. 
Cairo, N. Y. $1.00; L. H. Catskill, N. Y. $1,00; E. S. 
New-Yorlc,$t,00; H. B. Casenovia, N. Y. $5,00; W. B. 
Canoga, N. Y.$5,00; J. P. B. East KUI, N. Y. $1,00; 
C. 8. W. Catskill, N. y. $5,00 ; H. H. F. Milwaukle, Wis. 
Ter. $1,00 ; J. If. Washington Hollow, N. Y. $1,00 ; J. C. 
Ghent, N. Y. $1,00. 

MARRIED, 

III this city, oo the 3d inst. by the Rev. W. Whl(taker» 
Mr. John H. Best to Miss A. Plainer. 

Ai Altany, on the 23th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Kfpp. Mr. 
John W. NettervUle to Miss Mary Pratt, all of that city. 

At New- York, on the 15ih ult. by the Rev. T. J. Sawyer, 
CapL E. Winchester, Printer of Mobile, to Miss Elizahetli 
N. Story. 

At New- York, on the 24th ult by the Rev. C. K. True, 
Mr.Obediah A. Rowe, Printer, to Miss Catharine Weaver, 

At Catskill.on Sunday, Mr. Peter W. Roraback, of this 
city, to Wm Caroline H. Pennoyer. 

BIED, 

In thto city, on the 16th uh. Mr. Henry H. Lovejoy, in 
the 37ih year of hla age 

On the 39ih ult. Mrs. Sarah Lovejoy, in the 65ih year of 
her age. 

On the 2d inst-Diana A. daughter of Highland B. Waeka 
In her 9ih year. 

At Tnghkanic, on Sunday momin| the 18th inst. Mr. 
Samael W. Myers, in the 34th year or his age. 

VBry suddenly, at Unity, Illinois, May 3l8t, Mrs. Lydin 
W. Hallman, in the 4.'W year of her ago, wife of Dr. D. 
Hailman and dauglUer ol the Ulc Gen. Samuel £d(non<MoC 
this city. ' ^ 
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OIBILIBCBS IPOIBieiBVo 



From the New-Yorker. 
TUe Harp of the Mlastrel* 

It if related of a celebrated rauiiclaa, that at the moment 
he expired, the striogf of his harp were broken by an in- 
viilble hand. 

Upon a silken couch 

The child of Song was lying, 
And through the open casement 

The soft Boutli wind was sighing ; 
And orange buds were wafted 

On Summer's perfumed breath, 
And rose-leaves there lay scattered 

WitJiin the room of deatli. 

* Bring forth my Harp,' the minstrel said, 

* And let me once again 
Recall the souPs deep witchery 

That dwells within its strain : 
For still the memory of the loved 

Around tliis fond heart clings, 
And each low note of melody 

Some dear remembrance brings.* 

With trembling hand he swept the chords, 

And notes so soft — so clear 
Ascended on the evening air 

That angels stooped to hear — 
And marveled, as tliey drank the sounds, 

That aught so pure had birth 
Within the cheerless, sinful bounds, 

Of dark and dreary earth. 

Again — as with a magic hand, 

The minstrel struck the lyre — 
Once more his dark and sunken eye 

Glowed with celestial fire : 
His thoughts were on the battle field 

In all its proud array 

And with that gush of melody 

His spirit passed away ! 

Enraptured by the thrilling tones, 

A spirit hovered nigh. 
And as she gazed upon the harp 

A tear-drop filled her eye. 
She spoke : — * And shall anotheb's touch 

Awake thy strain? no never !' 
She drew her hand across the lyre 

And broke its chords forever I 



Tlie Spirits I^and. 

BY SIB JOHN MALCOMD. 

The Spirit's Land!— where is that land 

Of which our fathers tell I 
On whose mysterious, viewless strand 

Earth's parted millions dwell? 
Beyond the bright and starry sphere. 

Creation's flamiog space remote : 
Beyond the measureless career, 

The phantom flight of thought. 

There, fadeless flowers tlieir bosoms wave 

Beneath a cloudless sky ; 
And there the latest lingering tear 

Is wiped from every tye ; 
And souls beneath the tree of life 

Repose upon that blessed shore. 
Where pain, and toil, and storm, and strife, 

Shall never reach them more. 



And yet methinks, a chastened wo 

E'en there may prompt the sigh — 
Sweet Borfows we would not forego 

For calm, unniingled joy.- 
When strains from angel-harps may stray 

On heavenly nirs, of mortal birth. 
That we have heard far, far away, ♦ 

Amid the bowers of earth. 

Ah then, perchance, their saddening spell, 

That from oblivion saves. 
May wander, by a lorn farewell. 

From this dim land of graves ; 
And, like the vision of a dream. 

Shed on tlie disembodied mind. 
Of mortal life a dying gleam, 

And loved ones left behind. 

Yes — yes, I will, Imustbalieve, 

That Nature's sacred ties 
Survive, and to the spirit cleave, 

Immortal in the skies ; 
And that imperfect were my bliss 

In heaven itself, and dashed with care. 
If those I loved on earth should miss 

The path that leadeth there. 



Tield not to I>ark Despair. 

Hast thou one heart that loves thee. 

In this daik world of (fare. 
Whose gentle smile approves thee — 

Yield not to dark despair. 

One rose whose fragrant blossom 

Blooms but for thee alone ; 
One fond, confiding bosom 

Whose love is all tliine own. 

One gentle star to guide thee, 

And bless thee on thy way. 
That e'en when storms betide thee. 

Still londa ite gouU« ray. 

One crystal fountain springing 

Within life's desert waste, 
Wliose waters still are bringing 

Refreshments to thy taste. 

One tuneful voice to cheer thee, 

When sorrow has distrest ; 
One breast when thou art weary. 

Whereon thy head to rest. 

Tin that sweet rose is faded. 

And cold that heart so warm, 
Till clouds thy star haje shaded, 

Heed not the passing storm — 

Till the kind voice that blest thee, 

AU mute in death dost lie. 
And the fount that oft refreshed thee. 

To thee is eve r dry ; 

Thou hast one tie to bind thee — 

To tltis dark world of care. 
Then let not sorrow blind thee — 

Yield not to dark detf^air. 

liimett by a Toungr Ijady Born Blind. 

Ip this delicious grateful flower, 
Which blows but for a little hour. 
Should to sight so lovely be 
As from its fragrance seems to me, 
A sigh must then its color show, 
For that's the softest joy I know, 
And sure the rose is like a sigh. 
Born just to sooth, and then to die. 
My father, when our fortunes smiled ; 
Willi jewels decked his eyeless child ; 



Their glittering worth, the world might see. 
But ah! tliey have no charms for me. 
A trickling tear bedewed my arm, 
I fell it, and my heart was warnf ; 
And sure the gem to me most dear, 
Was a kind father's pitying tear. 

Blue Inlc. 

You ask me, Edward, what I think 
Ofthisn^w fashionable ink? 

I'll answer briefly, Nec^ 
Methinks it will be always blue : 
At all events, when used by you 

It never will be red. 



Prospectus 

OPTB8 

Dmotei to Polite Liter atnrey tueh a» Moral mad Senti- 
mental Tales, Oririnal Communications, Biography^ 
TVavelinff Sketches, Jlmnting^ Miteellany, Humor- 
ous and JUiotorieal .Anecdotes, Poetry, ore. ^e. 

On Saturday, the 34th of June, 1837. wni be Iwved tbe 
first number of the Fourteenth Volume {Fifth JCeto Series) 
of the RumAL Uktositort. 

On issuing the propusais for a new volume of the Rural 
Repository, the publisher tenders his most sincere acknowl- 
cdgemeuu to all contributors, Agents and Subacribers, for 
tlie liberal supppri which they have afforded him from tbe 
cummoncemcnt of this publication. New assurances on 
the part of the publisher of a periodical which has stood 
the test of years, would seem superfluous, he will there- 
fore only say, that It will be conducted on a similar plan 
and published in the same form as heretofore, and that im 
pains or expenf^ shall be spared to promote their gratifi- 
cation byiu further improvement in typographical cxcco- 
tioa and origiiial and selected matter. 

COIKDITIONS. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORV wiU be published every 
other Saturday, in the auarlo form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbecs of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume, maiUng in the whole 206 pages. 
It will be printed In handsome «tyle, on Medium paper erf* 
a superior quality, with good type ; making, at the end of 
the year, a neat and tasteful volume containing matter 
equal to one thousand duodecimo pages, wliicii will be 
both amusing ahd instructive in Aiture years. 

TERMS.—The Fourteenth volume, (Fit\h New Series} 
will commence on thet24th of June next, at the low rateof 
One Dollar per annnra in advance, or One Dollar and Hftf 
Cents at the expiration of three months from the lime uf 
subscribing. Any person, who will remit us Five Dollars, 
free of postase, shall receive six copies, and any person, 
who wiU remit us Ten Dollars, free of potftage^ shall receive 
tw^ve coj^es and one copy of either of the previous vol- 
umes. {^ No subscriptions received for less than one 
year. 

Names of subscribers with tbe amount of Subscriptions 
to be sent by the 24ih of June or nssoon after as convenient, 
to the publisher, WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

Hudson, Columbia Co. Jf. Y. 1837. ^ 

5^ EDITORS, wlio wish to exchange, are respectAilly 
requested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a 
notice, and receive Subscriptions. 



3©M ^mTmw3.m<m, 

Executed with neatness, accuracy and despateh^t the 
office of the Rural RsposiTORf, No. 135, Cor. of Warren 
and Third Streets, such as 

Books, PumpfdctSy Cards^ Checks, HandbiUs 
of every description, on the best of type, and on 
able terms, as at any office in the city. 



THE RURAL REPOSITORY, 

IS PUBUSHBB KVKRV OTHCa SATUBDAT, AT IIUDSOH, X. T. »T 

Wm. B. Stoddard. 

It is printed in the Quarto form and will contain 
twenty-itix numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volumek 

I TERMS.-— One Dollar per annum in advance, or One 
I Dollar and Fiftf Cents, at the expiration of three aiondia 
from the time of uubscribhig. Any person who wiH remit 
us Five Dollars, free of postage, shall receive six copies, 
and any person, who will remit as Ten Dollars free of 
postage, Shan receive twelve copies, and one copy of either 
of the previous volumes. {fCT No subscriptions received 
for less than one year. AU tbe back numbers ^misbed 
to new subscribers. 

(^ All orders and Communlcalions must he post pud. 
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Prize Ttie.— From tlie New-Bngtand G«Iazy. 

Mnj MartiByOrthe money Diggers* 

A GREBN MOUNTAIN TALE, 
BT D. 1^. THOMPSON OP mifTPELnSR, VT. 

tOfotinaed.] 
We win now follow the eager eyed cxpec- 
* lants of gliUering treasure to the .theatre of 
their seeref operations in the woods* A com- 
pany of live indiTiduals, besides Martin and 
Gow, had already been formed according 
to the plan before mentioned, and many 
nights had been spent by them in making 
exiravations on the spot indicated by tlieir 
leader, who generally remained with them 
several hours each night in directing their 
movements, before he retired to his retreat 
on the mountain, where he had now for the 
most part taken up hifil quarters. For tne 
first few nights of their digging he had direc- 
ted their eiforts to different places within a 
circle often rods in diameter, designated by 
certain marks on the trees, and constituting 
a boundary within which, he told them, he 
had rendered it certain by views he liad ub- 
Cained in bis magic stone, and the woiking 
of the divining rods that the money lay bu- 
ried. But for several of the last nights he 
had ordered them to proceed on in excava- 
ting in the same vein, assuring them that 
they might depend on having centered on the 
right place, and to so great a certainty was 
this now reduced, as his stone and often 
tried rods informed him, that he could safely 
promise them that a few more nights labor 
would bring them to the treasure. And such 
being the case he called on each man to have 
the bonus to be paid him on reaching the 
first dollar, in readiness, at the same time 
declining assisting them any further till they 
severally complied with this indispensable re- 
qnisitioi). This, for several days, caused a 
suspension of their labors ; for it required no 
small exertions on the part of the company 
generally, and many sacrifices on the part of 
some of them to raise, at that day, the neces- 
sary sum. But th^ exertions and sacrifi 
ces great as they were, in some cases, \vcre 



cheerfully, and even anxiously made in the 
fancied certainty of soon being a tliousand 
fold repaid in the glittering harvest which 
they were about to reap. Farms were un- 
hesitatingly mortgaged to distant money 
lenders, oxen and horses, the only ones pos- 
sessed by their owners, were sold at redu- 
ced prices, and all kinds of property were 
disposed of or pledged fur a tithe of its val- 
ue, to meet the exigency. And so great was 
their activity that before one week had elapsed, 
every man of the company had reported him- 
self to his leader as prepared with his hundred 
dollars in his pocket, and eagerly demanded to 
be again led to the work. 

Hitherto the enterprise had been conduc- 
ted with so much caution and secrecy tlmt 
little was known in the neigliborhood except 
by ihose imme(iiately concerned, of its exis- 
tence, and much less of the object for which 
the company was fjl^rmed. But either by reason 
of the stir created by raising the money, or 
because the growing certainty of success had 
rendered the different members of the asso- 
ciation less guarded, vague rumors were be- 
ginning to be afloat in the neighborhood that 
some uncommon adventure was going on in 
the mountains ; and many were the conjec- 
tures and dark surmises made concerning 
the char:icter and object — the secrecy wiih 
which it had been conducted sufficing to 
throw an air of mysltry and romance over 
the proceeding. And this hiid been consid- 
erably increased by the appearance about 
this time, of a singularly accoutered old man, 
who had been. known to' enter the settlement 
from the north, and wus several times after- 
wards seen hovering round the outskirts of 
of the woods, back of which was the supposed 
scene of these mysterious operations — some 
supposing him a dumb maniac, from having 
been met and hailed without returning any 
answer or showing the least sign of hearing 
or recognizing the presence of another. 
Some believing him the devil himself come to 
' superintend the ceremonies of the black iirt 
which they suspected was in perfonnanr e in 
the woods, and others, more given to matter 
i of fact calculations, and disposed to view se- 



crecy and mystery, as genendly the cloak of 
iniquity, shrewdly suspected him to be an 
agent sent from Stephen Burrough's Snag- 
Factory in Canada, to establish a branch tn 
this unexposed part of theOnien Mountains.* 
And it was the impression of all Indeed that 
this strange personage had some connection 
with the doinj;8 of the company ; though 
those who were supposed to be its membera 
stoutly denied the truth of this supposition, 
being probably with the exception of their 
leader, really as much in the dark concerning 
the cause of the appearance and chanicter of 
the old man as their neighbors. 

It was on a dark night in July, a few days 
subsequent to the scene where we lefl our 
heroine at Martin's that the money diggers 
resumed their labors. * Excited by the late 
assorances of Gow they came, one by one* 
stealing to the spot at am early hoor, '•iid, tm 
usual, having kindled a small fire, and stuck 
a pine knot torch in a stump on the bank of 
the excavation to furnish light for their oper- 
ations, they waited with nervous impatience 
for the appearance of their leader to direct 
the spot on which their efforts were now to 
be bestowed. The latter soon made his ap- 
pearance ; and, after giving his directions 
with the mysterious gravity with which he 
had sustained his part through the whole en* 
terprise, and seeing them fairly at work, he 
soon, informed them that, from the expert* 
ments he had been tnaking through the day, 
he had strong hopes of arriving at the treas- 
ure in the course of a few hours, and that he 
should remain with them till the close of their 
labors for the night. This thrilling announce- 
ment added fresh ardor to their exertions, 
and wrought up their minds to the highest 
pitch of expectation and excitement. And, 
in imagination, new farms were already pur- 
chased, old ones richly stocked and improv- 
ed, new houses built and furnished, wives 
were rustling in their new silk gowns ; tables 
were groaning with dainties, and hundreds 
were lavished with a free hand in treats by 
(embryo captains of militia orjustices of peace 

♦The counterfeit bills with which the celebrated Stephen 
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on the occasion of their proiuoiion, honors 
which their great weahh would certainly bring 
to them. Thus with lusty blows and many a 
gleeful joke they delved on till about midnight. 
Gow now made another trial with his rods ; 
and after assaying them some time from dif- 
ferent points, with great seeming carefulness 
and accuracy, he rose with a satisfied air, 
and hastily throwing them aside as things 
whose aid was no longer required, he joyful- 
ly announced to his associates that the hour 
which was to crown their hibors with success 
was at laet arrived, but that it was the hour 
likewise that would, very probably, put all 
their prudence and fortitude to the severest 
trial ; for he must now apprise them thut in 
those cases where any murder or other greaj 
wickedness had been committed in connec- 
tion with secreting a treasure, there was gen- 
erally considentble dilTiculty in securing it, 
even after it was fairly discovered, owing to 
the strange sights and noises which were 
seen and heard aboutnhe time of reaching 
and attempting to seize it. But the sounds 
or apparitions, as stturtling and terrible as 
they might seem, would hurt nobody, nor 
prevent securing the money, if no attention 
was paid to them ; while, if the attention at 
that critical moment was suffered to be di- 
verted, and the eye withdrawn from the spot, 
the money some how or other was almost 
sure to get away, or be so lost sight of, that 
it could not be found again without a new 
course of diggmg and experiments. This to 
be 8«ife, ni^t not be the ease where any 
such difficulty would occur, but it is always 
best to be prepared for the worst ; and there- 
fore, the instant it was announced that the 
money was reached every man nmst have all 
his senses about him, and confine them to 
the spot ; and on no account look off or suf- 
fer a glance, or thought, to stray to what 
might be doing around him, but grapple at 
the treasure as soon as it was laid open, in 
whatever shape it be found, and hang on for 
life, though the very devils might be yelling 
about his ears. . With this startling caution 
he ordered the men to dig away the inequali- 
ties of the bottom, anil level off a broad space 
where they had last been digging. With 
nerves agitated by fear and expectation they 
hurriedly went to work, and soon smoothed 
down a space sufliciently broad to meet the 
mind of their leader. He then formed them 
in a circle around Inm, and takit^g a heavy 
crow-bar, and ordering every eye to be fixed 
intensely on the spot when he should strike, 
and if any signs of hitting the money followed, 
to dig for their lives, he lifted high the heavy 
weapon and thrust it deep into the ground. A 
sharp, grating sound, as of the deadened 
clinkin;^ of metals under ground, followed 
the blow. And a low, ca^cr,- suppressed 
sliout of exullulion simultaneously c$>capcd 



from the lips of all the company : while al- 
most at the same instant a deep unearthly 
groan issued from the nearest thicket strik- 
ing the ear with horrible distinctness, and 
causing every heart to quake with apprehen- 
sion. Gow quickly repeated his blow, and 
it was again followed by the kame cheering 
sound from the earth, and the same and still 
more sfariling groan from the thicket. 

• Now dig !— dig for your very lives I' item- 
ly exclaimed Gow. Rallying their sinking 
courage at the command, they fell furiously 
to work, throwing the earth in every direction 
by their vague and random blows, and seem- 
ingly trying to stifle their fears by the despe- 
rate energy of their efibrts, as nearer and 
more terrific grew the fearful sounds around 
thein. Still managing, however, to keep their 
eyes on the work, though scarcely able to 
control the movements of their sT^aking and 
quaking limbs, they soon laid bare what they 
took to be the iron chest containing their 
prize. 

' The lid ! the lid ! seize and raise the 
lid !' cried Gow, * and every eye upon the 
spot !* So saying he seized a bar and thrust- 
ing it under the supposed lid, raised one side 
of it several inches from its bed, when the 
sight of rusty dollars beneath dimly glittering 
in public light of their torch greeted their en- 
raptured sight. * There I there it is I' shout- 
ed the men, ' up with the lid then, and seize 
it !* cried Gow, One of them accordingly 
grappled with the lid and had raised it nearly 
uprigN, wh^n in the act of stooping, involun- 
tarily caating a look through his arms back 
on the bank behind them Ite gave a shriek of 
terror wliicb turned all eyes% the spot indi- 
cated by hie wild gestures. On the bank 
above them at a few yards distant stood an 
apparition which made the blood curdle in 
their veins. The figure of an old man, his 
head and arms bare, and his long hair of 
milky whiteness aareaming down over his 
shoulders, one of his skeleton arms thrown 
aloft, and the other pointing to his bloody 
throat which eeemed to be cut from ear to 
ear ; while from his sunken sockets his eyes 
shone like two burning coals, and from h'uf 
mouth a blue flame appeared to issue, show- 
ing long rows of spiko fashioned teeth glow- 
ing like red hot iron. • Seize the money I" 
vociferated Gow, at the same time plunging: 
his hands under the lid. Partially roused by 
ihe words of their leader the appalled and 
horror-struck men were making a confused 
motion to follow his example, >ind some of 
them made a grasp at the money, when the 
apparition seizing their torch and whirling ii 
wide into tho bushes, leaped with a hideous 
screech directly upon them. Tumbling one 
oyer another,' in the darkness and confusion, 
all but Gow sprang wildly up the bank and 
fled from the b-poi like frighted sheep from 



beneath the crash of a falling thunder-bolt ; 
some running against trees which threw them 
back, stunned and nearly senseless on tbe 
ground by the shock ; some tumbling over 
logs and then laying in breathless stillnese, 
and some fleeing and hiding themselvea in 
distant thickets till his infernal m»iesty, as 
rhey verily beUeved him, should be pleased 
to take bis departure. All was now dark and 
silent as the tomb. Gow hpwever, who bad 
fearlessly remained on the spot, either be- 
cause he had more nerve than his associates, 
or because he was better acquainted with his 
majesty, soon found his way to the deosyed 
fire kept Cot Tighting up a fresh knot, pro- 
ceeded to tlte spot from which the company 
had been so strangely driven, and put things 
in such a situation as best comported with 
his purposes. After which he began to call 
loudly to his men to return, as the ghost, or 
whatever it was that had spoiled their game, 
was gone, and 4here wan no further danger 
he assured them of his appearing that night. 
One by one the men came creeping cautious-^ 
ly and stealtbijr from their biding places ; 
and all al length were again assembled on the 
bank of excavation. When afler being a lit- 
tle reassured by the words of their leader 
and the presence of one another, they all pro- 
ceeded to the spot where they had last seen 
the supposed chest, but no appearance of ei- 
ther chest or money remained, and a little 
loose earth gave the only Indication of the 
spot where they had discovered it. ' The 
game is aU Op for ip-night as I sUfvposed^' 
observed Gow al\er thrusting down a stick a 
few times. * The game is up for this time, 
and now you see wh«ic you liave lost by not 
auending to my cautious, and keeping better 
command of yourselves when it was all noth- 
mg but an empty apparition^the mere shad- 
ow of some old codger that has been dead 
and rotten these hundred years, and that could 
have neither hurt or been felt by any body.* 

* Dont know zackly bout that Captin, inter- 1 
rupted one — he grab*d my legs as I was 
springing up the bank there. 

* Yes and chased me like thunder way out 
in the woods, and give me a lick over the bead 
that knocked me down as stiff as a torn, cod, 
and here's the marks on't now, said another. 

^ He came from a brimstone country, any 
how, for I smelt it as plain as day— and seems 
to me I can smell it now,' observed a tlurd, 
turning his nose aroimd hi diflerentdirections. 

* How like a painter he bellowed and screech- 
ed it, jest as. he jumped ! I vow, it made my 
hair stand up so it shoved my hat off",* ex- 
claimed a fourth. 

* And what eyes ! my stars, bow they 
ulared ! if that are thing want the divel, then 
no matter,' added the fifth. 

* Pshaw !' said Gow«^* all nonsense— this 
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Umes-^nd you will be convinced of it bj ihe 
time w% have had aoother such bout— but 
now let U8 see how much we did get.* 

They then, proceeded to count the few 
dollars they had seized when driven from 
Iheir hold on the treasure. 

Gow and Martin were the only ones who 
wore SQCcessful in fairly getting hold of any, 
etch of whom bad retained a single handful of 
bona fide dollars, amounting to thirty—- of 
this there oould be no mistake— for they 
wsre now spread before them, furnishing in- 
dubitable evidence to those who might have 
hitherto doubted, that money was here, and 
with proper management might be secnred, 



publishment. May, in the mean time, the 
(>erson above all others the most iiHerested 
in this movement, had never been in the Icust 
consulted, but kept in entire ignorance of 
its existence ; and never dreaming that any 
immediate advantage would be talien of a 
promise made on condition of a desertion 
which in her unbounded confidence, she be- 
Heved could never happen, and which as she 
now suspected was artfully exacted by Martin 
with a knowledge previously received from 
s6aie source or other, of Ashley *s defection — 
or that any thing would be tortured into a 
consent which she subsequently uttered in 
her grief and agitation at the intelligence by 



TIms clieering Utonght, together with the which that confidence, as well as all her hap- 



assiirance of Gow, that there would be no 
difficulty in again finding the chest, and that 
these disUirbanees were always comparatively 
light after the first ordeal, raised their spirits, 
and as they sat around the fire with an occa- 
•ional glaaee of wildness, eagerly handling 
and eyeing the dollars, they began once more 
to crack their jokes over their strange adven- 
tttre^ and again grow rich in the prospect of 
another trial for the slippery treasure. 

Taking advantage of this state of feelmg, 
and ths renewed expectations he had raised 
in their roAds, Gow now told them, as the 
first dollar of the money had been found, he 
was entitled to the hundred dollars from each, 
awd that be expected their immediate com- 
pliance with the bargain. 

To this, after some demurring, and a few 
.%ttMtfMBtlOM of relaotane«, ^Imjf finalty/as- 
nented, and producing thehr money, they, 
with the exception of Martin, paid him on the 
spot. This business being adjusted and an 
arrangement made to commence operations 
again as s^bn as the situation of the treasure 
eonid be ascertained by experiment, the band 
separated for the night— the men to dream of 
devils and pots of money, and their artful 
leader to hug the reality of five hmidred dollars. 
Let us now return to the disconsolate 
girl whom we left sinking under the accumu- 
lated load of distress occasioned by the sup 
posed desertion of one lover in whom she 
had centered her every hope of happiness, and 
whose image she had enwrapped in her very 
heart's core, and the fresh and deeply abetted 
persecutions of another, the object of her 
rooted dislike and suspicion, whose presence 
even was painful and perplexing to her feel- 
tngs. After (fie interview at which May re- 
ceived the letter so astounding to her hopesj 
and long cherished affections, Martin carried 
into hnmediate effect the preliminaries of 
marriage recommended and urged by his bold 
and determined associate. A,nd the bans were 
accordingly published the next Sunday at the 
village, and the attendance of tiie minister 
bespoken to celehr<»te the nuptials one week 
irom Tuesday evening next succeeding the 



piness was swept away at a blow, and wholly 
unsuspecting, indeed, of the measure which 
had now been taken, and which had made 
such fearful progress towards disposing of 
her to one slie so thoroughly detested, she 
contiuued several days drooping in listless 
apathy to all that was passing around her, 
brooding over her griefs with feelings of 
anguish to be imagined only by those whose 
sensibilities have received a similar shock, or 
looking forward to the chill and dreary future, 
there to find no ray of consolation to compen- 
sate for the settled an(^ heart blighting woe 
of the present. And it was not till two or 
three days after the event that she accidently 
overheard in a conversation between her 
mother and a neighbor who bad called at the 
door, that the intention of marriage between 
herself and Gow had been public!/ proclaimed 
the preceding Sunday, and that pot a week 
intervened before the fatal day fi^ed on (or 
its consummation. The poor girl, as well as 
she might be, was petrified whh astonishment, 
and filled whh mingled emotions of dread and 
indignation at the discovery. As great how- 
ever, as was her dismay at the dreadful fate 
which she saw prepariug for her, as deep as 
was lier indignation at the effrontery of Gow, 
and the baseness of those who had sanctioned 
his conduct, she made no outcry— uttere<l no 
word of alarm or reproach— questioned no 
one— called no one to her council, or even 
hinted that she was apprised of what was in 
progress ; for where should she go for succor 
or advice ? The friend and more thana'friend, 
on whom she had all along relied to return 
soon enough to relieve her from her troubles 
before auy measures of actual compulsion 
should be used, had now cruelly deserted, 
and left her unsupported in heart, and friend- 
less and unprotected in her extremities— the 
neighbors, if thedelicacyuf her feelings would 
permit her tq apply to them, were indifferent 
or against her, or at best would have no pow- 
er to relieve her — :ind her parents who should 
be her friendly advisers and protectors, she well 
knew, were, instead, the abettors, if not the 
prime movers of all that had been done. She 



saw at a glance how she had been entrap|>ed«^ 
how the advantage she had unwittingly given 
thetu had been seized on as a pretended ex- 
cuse for the steps they had taken ; and she 
could easily foresee that this would furnish 
them with tlie same plea, as false^ hypocriti- 
cal and base, as their consciences must tell 
theiu it was, for forcing her on till she was 
irretrievably bound in by their toils. And 
although she knew not half their business and 
treachery, she yet knew enough to fill her with 
dread for the result of their machinations, 
and cause her nearly to despair of being able 
to extricate herself from the snares by which 
(hey had beset her. And yet she, at times, 
looked on the fate that now seemed rapidly 
approaching, dreaded as it had been, and 
still was, to her sober reflection, with an in- 
diflference and apathy of feeling, which one 
week before would have astonished even her- 
self.— There was a strange wayward feeling 
that occasionally came mingling in the per- 
turbed tumult of her mind, and seemed half to 
court the very fate she would avoid. Why 
should she care now, it said, what becante of 
her ? life was now forever a blank to her, and 
no happiness was to be saved by avoiding 
her d^om. And offended pride then resent- 
fidly threw in her plea, * He might have saved 
all this— he has cruelly deserted me in the 
hour of need, and that desertion, besides 
withering my heart to its core, has thrown 
me into the snares of a villain. How the 
thought, when he hears of my fate, will sharp- 
en the stings of conscience that mnst goad 
him for his conduct. But what will he care 
now for the wretched, wretched girl ? and 
her tears streamed afresh at the sickening 
answer her mind despairingly responded. 
Destroy thyself,* whispered the tenipter. 
Starting at the obtruding thought, she fell on 
her knees, and prayed to her God to banish 
these dreadful feelings from her bosom, and 
implored his divine assistance in snatching 
her from the threatening peril, and restoring 
her tranquillity. She arose meek and calmed 
from the devotion and took her bible, there 
to find some bahn for her bruised spirit. 
She opened upon a paper on whicli she recol- 
lected some time before to have penned a 
sentiment and left it unfinished while liesita- 
ting in the choice of a word. Her attention 
immediately became riveted on i\w writing. 
The words were repeated below on the same 
paper, and in her own hand apparently with 
the lacking word supplied. When could I 
have done this ? she asked herself in sur- 
prise.—- And that word too, which I could not 
recall— that is here— it cannot be, and yet it 
is my own hand. She cast her eye siill fur- 
ther down, where she had written her name 
May Martin. This also she remembered to 
have done once ; but here it was repeated a 



dozen times, and last of all was written Mav 
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Gow. I never coupled ihose two names to- 
gether t 0he exclaimed, starting up, while a 
flash of light broke in on her mind that made 
her clap her hands for joy. The. bible had, 
tiH within a day or two, lain on the^vindow in 
■ room where Oow had often been also— pen 
and Ink were always there—he must have 
done ic, and for the purpose of learning to 
counterfeit her hand, and how well he had 
auoceede<l I But If he could do this, why 
not have written the letter she had received 
|Mirporting to be from Ashley — he did, he 
did ! As this rapid process r.in through her 
niiiut, to the conclusion, she flew to the pre- 
tended letter from Ashley ; compared aU the 
little peculiarities of the hand to the writing 
just discovered and doubted no lons;er. It 
is, it is so ! He did write me — Martin gave 
the villain the letter, and he kept it, and by it 
counterfeited the hand in tlie letter they gave 
me 1 Oh ! a mountain is off my heart ! Ash- 
ley, my dear Ashley, is stili fahhfull Oh, 
liow could I ever have doubted him ! But 
I will now live— now save myself for him — 
an spite of them all I will do it, and hesi- 
tate no longer about exposing this wretch, and 
bringing him to punishment. Such were the 
exclamations of May as she paced the room 
in a delirium of joy. It was her first thought 
to write immediately to her lover, as she 
seized a sheet for the purpose, but a second 
thought suggested that Uie real letter miglii, 
after all, have contained something similar to 
what she had receif ed, or at least something, 
which, If she hiid it, would materially vary 
what she was about to write, and that she 
had better defer her purpose till she thought 
^ over the possibilities of obtaining it. She 
reasoned thiit tlie letter was still in exist- 
ence, as Gow woidd keep it, thinking he 
might have occasion to counterfeit the hand 
again in the prosecution of his designs — that 
he probably would not carry it about his per- 
son, for fear of losing or accidentally expo- 
sing it, and that it was doubtless now in his 
cabin in the woods and most likely left un- 
concealed, as she had gathered from various 
intimations that he stayed there alone, and 
that no one ever presumed to approach his 
retreat. And having already pretty well as- 
certained that the employment of Gow and 
his associates in the woods was that of dig- 
ging for money, or precious ores, which she 
supposed he had persuaded them to believe 
could be found there, and knowing that be 
must necessarily be absent from his cabin 
whenever they were engaged in digging, 
which, from Martinis going and return, she 
had learned Mras the first part of the night, 
she, not thinking of any one whom she could 
employ for the purpose, conceived the bold 
project of going Iterself into the mountain 
by night after the family had retired, and at- 
tempting to get possession of the letter. But | 



how should she ascertain where the cabin or 
shontee was sittiated. In her younger years, 
she had often and with delight, rambled 
through the woods with her mates in search 
of nuts, or medicinal roots and herbs for the 
yearly supply of the family. She knew well 
the whole tract of the forest back to the 
mountain, and even a portion of them she 
had occasionally ascended ; but how was 
this to enable her to find in the night a place, 
which was not known even to the associates 
of the man, who, from no creditable motives, 
she suspected, had thus carefully concealed 
this retreat ? She knew not ; but her discov- 
ery had given a new imptdse to her life, 
rousing every thought and energy of her soul 
into action, and so far from yielding to the 
obstacle, her mind became busied in expedi- 
ents to overcome it. 

There was in the neighborhood a boy of 
about fifteen years of age, known by the ap- 
pellation of shrewd David, the prefix of which 
was gained him by his uncommon sagacity 
and keenness of observation of all that was 
passing around him. Being the son of a 
|H)or widow by the name of Butler, who sup- 
porting herself by her loom and needle, and 
having no business for the boy except to take 
care of her cow an^procure her wood, had 
left him mostly to shift for lumself. And 
although bred in ignorance, yet for doing an 
errand, riding for the doctor in cases of great 
emergency, or going as an express on affairs 
requiring secrecy and prudence, he had ac- 
quired a character for great despatch, skill 
ami fidelity ; and as for finding a sheep or 
kinc strayed and lost in the woods, or the 
more daring feats of seeking out the retreat 
of a mischievous bear or wolf, none was 
equal to shrewd David, for naturally intre- 
pid, nimble and active as the squirrel which 
he delighted to follow to the lops of the high- 
est trees, and crafty in expedients as tlie 
doubling fox, which with the keenness of a 
grey-hound*s sight and almost the fleetness, 
he often drove to th6 long eluded burrough ; 
there was scarcely a rood of moumain or 
moorland in the settlement with winch he 
was not familiar. Among others he had sev 
eral times been employed by Ashley as an 
assistant in his surveys in the woods, and 
May had often heard her lover speak in the 
highest terms of the capacity and honesty of 
the hardy little woodsman. 

As our heroine sat by her window facing 
the garden at the back of the house, her mind 
absorbed in devising nieans for accomplish- 
ing the object on which we left her ponder- 
ing, her eye caught the form of the boy just 
described, sitting on a rock and fishing for 
trout in a brook wliich ran by the house just 
without the enclosure of the garden, and thi* 
thought instantly occurred to her that he 
would be a useful and trusty assistant in ef-| 



fecting the object she had in view. Pull of 
this idea she, immediately repaired <%> iHe' 
fence opposite^ asd within a few feet of where 
ths boy was sitting. 

' Come trout,* he was ssjingto hamself; as 
he sat so deeply engrossed in his taatalising 
employment as not ta have beeded tbe noise- 
less approach of bis visitor, * Corns, somef 
troaty, I ghres you a fair invlle to be at my 
breakfast to-morrow morning ; and I knows 
you're aehing to snap at that worm, as bed 
as I am to have you ; so out from snder the 
rock with you ki a jiflin. Well, now; blasi 
your scary picture, I guesses I can wait as 
long as you can any how.' 

• What hick to day, David ? at length ask- 
ed May, hesitating to interrupt hhn in Ins 
soliloquy. 

• Why !' exclaimed the boy, rapidly throw- 
ing the glances €>f his keen gray eyes about 
him till they settled on his fair inCerrofptor. 
* Why, Miss May ! dog my cat, bat you half 
scares me ! What lock ? O, not mnolH-tbe 
flies are getting so thick that tlie fishes begiii 
to think they can get their dinners at a cheap* 
er rate than I offers them.* 

• But you like the employment, don't yon, 
David ?• 

• O yes, when they akit so ^nty abont 
their victuals— but rather dull music now— I 
loves better to be scrambling over the moun* 
tains with Mr. Ashley. When wiU he cosae 
back ? but they say he aiut a comin back 
ever.' 

' I am sure— -I expect— that jsi» I 'bope be 
will retmm, David,' replied May, blushing and 
hesitatmg at being brought so abni|itly to tbe 
very subject she bad at heart. 

' Why, mother says be sent a letter about 
marrying another girl ; and tbey aU say you 
are going to marry that Mister €k>w, ibs4 
folks think is such a wonderful man, and was 
published hist Sunday.' 

• I have just beard that I was publisbed.* 

• Just heard !-^-«mow that's a good one^ Miss 
May.' 

-David I' 

• What ?' 

' Could I trust you with a secret ?* 

• What secret ?' 

• Why if I wished to en^ge your assistance 
in some affahr that I had reasoiis Air keepnig 
secret, would you try to oblige me, and keep 
it to yourself?* 

' I mought« and then I mought not again,' 
replied the boy with a droll, shrewd, half se- 
rious and half joking expresaion. * I jumps 
at the chance a month agone ; but tbe feet 
is. Miss May, when I bears you are going to 
have that Mister Gow, I don't like yo» so 
well as I wants to.' 

« Well, David, I don*t blame you for it ; 
but if that is all you dislibs in me, we can be 
friends againt^^6^5%Jo50l2^f¥<.y*^ 
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I never will marry Gow if there is any way to 
pro? eat It.* 

' €k>od DOW !*— excUtmed lie jumping up 
with animation and throwing down his fish 
pole bard upon Uie rock ; * there ! eee that 
pesky trout whipping off!' he continued^ in 
ao under tone pointing into the brook. 

* But why, David, should you care about 
my marrying Gow ?' 

* Because I hates him. You see I likec to 
know what's going on, and goes one day to 
ibe mountain and finds where they digs a 
•nights for money.— Well, while I looks about 
cliere guessing it »ll out, dowu comes that 
mister with a switch in one hand behind him, 
and afore I thinks anytbiiig*8 to pay, gives 
ne two or three tough ones right over my 
head, and says, now keep off* you little himp 
or I cuts you into mince meat. But David 
Butler is not made of wood— lie remembers 
and thinks. So I watches every thing, and 
•con makes up my mind that he*s a black, 
one, trying to fool the folks and get away 
their money— for I finds they've been round 
borrowing money, and what for is it ?— they 
don't want it to make their potatoes grow, I 
gaesses.-— And what for is it too, that he 
wants to be alone there in the mountains, 
where nobody must see his place ?' 

* True, true, David, shrewd they rightly 
call you— I too have suspected nearly all this, 
and still know something besides of the fellow. 
And now will yon keep a secret and engage for 
lue ? it is tliis same villain that I want you to 
M^'mt me in defeating ? Will you promise ?* 

* Yes, Miss May, I promises now, and 
what 1 says I does.' 

* Well, David, I have discovered, as I 
think, that the letter you heard of was made 
up by Qo% to deceive me and make me listen 
to his offers.' 

^ Zounds I I'd fix him. And Mr. Ashley 
4fdn't write any letter ?' 

* Yes I am satisfied he did, for Gow could 
Have no other means of counterfeiting Mr. 
Ashley's hand.— Mr. Martin took the letter 
from the office and gave it to Gow, who, I 
feel very sure, has still got it and keeps it 
laid away in his place in the mountain. Do 
you know, David, where tliis is ?* 

* I guesses putty close at it. I thinks it is 
the old care that Mr. Ashley and I once 
ftods in coming over the mountain. I sees, 
almost CTcry night just after dark a little 
glim of light away up there, juet peeping 
through the trees.' 

* Is there such a place ? — that is doubt- 
less it then. ISow^ David, can you. go and 
get me the letter ?' 

* What ! In the day time ? he's always 
there, and won't let nie have it. 

* No, in the night, when he is always with 
the diggers.' 

*-May be the old nian*;i (here — they do say 



Miss May, he's the old one himself, helping 
them dig money with the black art. Fd go 
for you and take a bear out of a trap, if 'twas 
as dark as a nigger's pocket, for I always 
knows how to fight such like— but the old 
one ! I fears to go alone cause of he.' 

* But if I would go with yon ?' said May 
smiling at his superstitious fears, but think- 
ing it would be useless to combat them. 

* You ! you, Miss May !' 

* Yes, David, I will go, and this Tery night, 
as soon as mother's asleep— -they have not 
been digging for several nights past, but I 
overheard Mr. Martin say they were agoing 
to begin again to-night ; and Gow of course 
will be absent from his cave. Will you 
come, go with me, and guide me to the place ?' 

* I goes.' said the little fellow plucking 
up—' the old one never comes near if you be 
there. Miss May, and I fears nothing else.' 

' Well, then, meet n>e at this spot to-night 
as soon as you see the light put out in moth- 
er's room ; and though it is out of my power 
to pay you now, David, I will some day or 
other see^ou handsomely rewarded.' 

* I works for pay sometimes, cause moth- 
er's poor; but I likes Mr. Ashley, and I 
likes you, now— and I goes just as well for 
likes as money.' 

So saying, and gathering himself up proud 
ly, the little fellow took his fishing implements 
and hastily making off as if his excited feel 
ings were hurrying him away to prepare for 
the expedhion. 

* Don't forget to be here to-night In sea^ 
son,' said Miiy calling after him. 

* I never forgets anything,' replied the boy, 
increasing his pace. 

Our heroine now returned to her domes 
tic avocations in a state of the highest ex- 
citement, created by Iter newly raised hopes, 
and the thoughts of her projected adventure, 
and impatiently awaited the time set for the 
undertaking of it. Ic was her first object to 
obtain her letter ; bat although her great anx- 
iety for its possession had prompted to this 
bold, and, to a female situated as she was, 
somewhat hazardous -enterprise, she yet had 
other inducement to visit the caTern. She 
highly suspected Gow of deep and complica- 
ted villainy, and thought it not improbable 
that something might there be discovered 
which would enable her to unmask him ; for 
if any of his deeds had rendered him obnox- 
ious to punishment, she, in view of justice 
and public good, as well as her own wrongs 
and her own safbty, was fully determined to 
expose him by every means in her power, 
believing this was now not only due from 
her, but the surest and perhaps the only w/^y 
she could escape from the dreadful fate which 
seemed so menacingly impending over her 
unprotected head. 

[To b« CkfBtiiiued.] 



For the Rorsl Rspogltoiy. 

- Maria . 

A TALE. 

JotmifETUfo through the western country, I 
arrived towards the close of a beautifiil day 
at a village lying near the interior of the state 
of Here, though the snn still formed 

a small angle with the western hills, yet feeling 
somewhat fatigued, and being much pleased 
with the romantic scenery around, I resolved 
to halt for the night. The village far surpassed 
in beauty those which the traveler genemlly 
meets with in his perigrinations through 
those wild yet picturesque regions. Situa- 
ted in a valley, it was hemmed in on all sides 
by lofty hills, gracefully decorated with trees ; 
and as from the summit of these • pillars of 
nature,' the traveler sees as It were, beneath 
his feet, the little cluster of small though 
neat cottages, and hears the busy hum of 
industry, he at once imagines it to be the 
* peaceful valley'— the abode of contentment 
and felicity. There was something about it 
truly poetical, something that charmed the 
eye, entranced the ear, and filled the soul 
with the most delightful emotions. It was 
the very Arcadia of the western world, and I 
ionged to revel amid its Floral bowers, and 
start along its gay -cascades. 

Having taken some refreshment, I impa- 
tiently sauntered forth to take a more minute 
survey of this microcosm of superlative 
beauty. It was a bewitching scene, and a 
delicious hour to enjoy it. Tlie orb of day, 
now haste«iing to his lonely retreat behind 
tlie far off hills, poured his last rays upon the 
tops of the majestic mountains tinging them 
with a golden hue, forming one of the most 
exquiahely fascinating prospects the imagin- 
ation of the poet could conceive. Nature 
was arrayed in the flowery mantle of Mj^y, 
and her harp was tuned to the sweetest music. 
The bleatmg of the joyous flocks, as they 
gamboledH)'erthe mountainside ; thelowingof 
herds retorningto their folds ; mingling with 
the song of the milk-maid, the murmur of the 
rivulet, the sighing of the jsephyrs, lind the 
merry carol of the woodland choir;— aH 
formed a chorus such as angels themselves 
would have delighted to hear. I was spell- 
bodnd by these enrapturing strams, and, un- 
conscioosly seating myself on the thyme-cov- 
ered banks of a puny rill that gently glided 
by me, fwas soon wrapt in a delightful re ve- 
ry. I imagined myself in a Paradise, when I 
saw the Loves, the Graces and tlie Virtues, 
all sisters and daughters of Heaven, hand 
in band, dancing o'er the Elysian fields, 
joining their dulcet voices in harmony more 
delectable than ever came from the mouth of 
a dauglrter of earth. Feelings kindred to those 
which then beat in my bosom, must have 
throbbcd^n Adam's when he first beheld cre- 
ation—when be saiv Nature decked in Iter 
Digitized by VJl^l^V IC 
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pobc of virgin loveliness, and erst list to the 
*heaven breathing numbers of her newly strung 
lyre. 

From these (leasing dreams of fancy I was 
«oon-— too soon-^-aroused by the gentle tolling 
of the village bell. Startiog up I wended ray 
way back to ascertain the cause of it. I had 
not proceeded far before I discovered that it 
was the knell of a departed spirit ; and quick- 
ening my footsteps I reached the churchyard 
just as the funeral procession entered its 
hallowed confines. The coffin, resting upon 
a bier, was borne by four young men, appa- 
rently but lately arrived at tlie state of man- 
hood. Sadness sat upon the countenance of 
all, yet not a single individual wore the 
habiliments of mourning. Not a relative was 
there to weep for a lost friend — to pay the last 
tribute of respect to the departed, by bedewing 
the sod beneath which reposed the lifeless 
remains, with the tear of regret and affection. 
I saw the once animated clay sink into the 
earth, to dissolve into its original dust, then, 
eager to ascertain who it was that had * gone 
to that bourne from whence no traveler e'er 
returns,* 1 hastened to the inn, where 1 had 
before concluded to remain for the night.— 
There I learned that the deceased was %| 
young married woman, a daughter of New 
England ; that but one year before she 
was a blooming maiden in those congenial 
climes, basking in the sunshine of liealih, and 
enjoying the smiles of her parental home.— 
She had become the wife of a young man of 
her native state, a ytouth equally Mniwble with 
herself. Both were engaging in tl>eir deport- 
ment, and possessed of naturally superior 
intellectual endowments. They were indeed 
* A mstchleM pair, 

WiUi equal virtnes formed and equal grace, 

The same dlatlnguisbed by their sex alone ; 

Hen the mtld, hiater of the blooming morn, 

And hia the radiance of therialng day.' 

They were the very personification of our 
first parents, ere sin had soiled tl>e fair leaf 
of their vestal purity. But where should 
they choose their Eden ? The west~ha(| long 
occupied the attention of Maria's partner, 
and he only wished to obtain her consent, 
together with her parents, and he was ready 
to emigrate. His wishes were at length grat- 
ified, and a day appointed to start. It arritetl, 
and with a weeping heart Maria took a fare- 
well embrace with her dear parents, brothers 
and sisters, and the loved companions of her 
childhood, then bid forever adieu to her native 
home. 

Their journey though long was pleasant, 
and they safely reached their intended place 
of abode— the romantic village I have before 
described. There they intended to pass the 
residue of their sublunary days, in quietude 
and matrimonial enjoyment, and oh ! that it 
might have been so. But alas ! how different 
the isequel from their expectations. 



The sun may rise in splendor, and set in 
clouds ; the morn of life may be fair, its eve- 
ning dark and gloomy. 

Charles Clifton— for such was the name of 
Maria's companion— was, us I have before 
slated amiable and virtuous. Yet how often 
do we see that virtue, though a strong barrier, 
is not sufficiently impregnable to withstand 
the irresistible surges of temptation. Tli«( 
society in his neighborhood, was as is too 
often the case in that section of the country, 
a melange of good and bad— in general ex- 
tremely vitiated ; and occasionully mingling 
in it as he eventually must, he was exposed 
to imminent danger. Allurements to vice 
beset him on every hand, and though his will 
' inclined to virtue's side,' yet bis passions, 
like those of the bard of Ayrshire, strong and 
imperious, at last led him into the snares of 
wicked indulgence. The fatal cup was prof- 
fered to him, he partook of its Upas beverage, 
I and ere he was aware of it, became a frequent 
worshipper at the shrine of Bacchus. 

The faithful Maria beheld with a sorrowing 
heart his woful condition, and warned him 
time after time to check his pernicious course. 
He as often promised so to do, and as often 
broke his vows. This filled her bosom with 
anguish, and caused her to sigh bitterly for 
his fate and her own. Frequently might she 
be seen at midnight, sitting beside her cold 
hearth, quietly waiting for him to return from 
his sinful revels, while the tears flowed in co- 
pious rills down her grief-worn cheeks, and 
she seemed iMink in the lowest depths of de- 
spondency. 

Time passed on for a few months, while 
his 'passion fur drinking grew stronger and 
stronger, and as intemperance is the mother 
of other and, if possible, still greater evils, 
tho reader will not be surprised when told 
that he soon became a.gainbler. Alas ! when 
once intemperance has firmly grasped his 
victim, when his fearful Coil is entwined 
around his heart, who can tell into what mis- 
erable state that hapless being may be led. — 
How many a once bright and promising youth, 
has become a prey to the cursed wiles of this 
artful friend, and fallen in the radiant morn of 
existence, from the summit of honor and re- 
spectability into the gulf of infamy and ruin. — 
Such wfls the fate of Charles Clifton. Once 
the fond hope and comfort of his parents, 
the pride and joy of his numerous friends ; 
he had now become the most wretched being 
imaginable. 

Maria beheld his condition in all its appal 
ling features. She saw that the sun of their 
prosperity and happiness had now set — forev 
er set. The last faint taper of hope was ex- 
tinguished m her soul, and horror and de- 
spair closed the portals of her heart against 
every ray of consolation. Her ill-fated hus- 
band, now past being reclaimed, went 



from one state of degradation and crime to 
another, till he was at' length detected, in 
passing counterfeit money, and sentenced to 
the State Prison for life. 

Lonely, dejected and forlorn, she was now 
left as it were alone in the wilderness, of life* 
without a solitary star to illumimite her dark* 
some way. The kind attention of a few 
friends could not soothe her afflictions.— * 
Disease soon took his seat in her vitals, and 
rapidly hastened the approach of death. He 
came ; — and ere a month had flown on the 
swift pinions of Time, since her husband's 
doleful sentence, she was quietly reposing in 
the bosom of the earth. 

Thus was related to me the sequel of Ma- 
rians life. — Afar from the home of her youtb» 
with no loved kindred near, to pour the bakn 
of consolation into her wounded heart, she 
withered away like an isolated flower, snatched 
from tlie parent stem. J. C. 
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Tbe real Talgarity of Awerica. 

The manners of the wealthy classes depend, 
of course, upon the character of theur objects 
and interests ; but they are not, on tbe whole, 
as agreeable as those of their less opulent 
neighbors. The restless ostentation of snch 
as live for grandeur and show, is vulgar, as I 
have said, the only vulgarity to be seen in 
this country. Nothing can exceed the display 
of it at watering places. At Rockaway, on 
L. Islan4 I saw in one large r^qm^ m^Um ikm 
company was waiting for dinner, a number 
of groups which would have made a good 
year's income for a clever caricaturist.— If 
any lady, with an eye and a pencil adequate 
to the occasion, would sketch the phenomena 
of affectation that might be seen in one day In 
the piazza and drawing room ^t Rockaway, 
she might be a useful censor of manners.— 
But the task would be too full of sorrow end 
sliame for any one with the* true republican 
spirit. For my own part I felt bewildered in 
such company. It was as if 1 had been set 
down on a kind of debatable land between the 
wholly imaginary society of the so-caUed 
fashionable novels of late years, and the 
[broad sketches of citizen life, given by Mad- 
ame D'Arblay. It was nothing real. When 
I saw the young ladies trickled out in the ni«0l 
expensive finery, flirting over the back gara- 
I mon board, tripping affectedly across 
room, languishing with a seventy dollar i 
brie handkerchief, starting up in ccstacy at 
the entrance of a baby ; the mother as busy 
with affectations of another kind, and the broth- 
ers sideling hither and thither, now with 
assiduity, and now with nonchalence, and no 
one imparting the refreshment of a natural 
countenance, movement, or tone, I almost 
on 11 doubted whether I wasawakc— The village 
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scenes that I Irad witnessed rose in strong 
coDtmst-^he inirlbful wedding, the wagon 
dri?es, the offering of wild flowers to the 
stranger, unintermiiting, simple courtesy of 
«sch to all ; and it was scarcely credible that 
these coutrasting scenes could both be exist- 
ing in the same republic— Jlft>^ Martineau. 



liost Camel. 

A DxETiSE was journeying alone in the 
desert, when two merchants suddenly met 
fSim : * Tou have lost a camel,' said he to the 
merchants. ' Indeed we have,* they replied-. 
* Was he not blind in his right eye, and lame 
in the left leg ?* said the dervise. * He was,* 
replied the merchants. * Had he lost a front 
tooth ?• said the dervise. • He had,' rejoin- 
ed the merchants. 'And was he not loaded 
with hoaey on one side, and wheat on the 
other ?• • Most certainly he was,' they re- 
plied ; *' and as you have seen him so lately, 
and marked him so particularly, you can, in 
all probability, conduct us unto him.' * My 
friends,* said the dervise, ^ I have never seeti 
your camel, nor ever heard of him, but from 
you.' ' A pretty story, truly I' said the mer- 
chants, * but where are the jewels, which 
formed a part of his cargo ?' * i have neither 
seeil' your jewels,' repeated the dervise, 
« nor your camel.' On this they seized his per- 
son, and forthwith hurried him before the 
Cadi, where, on the strictest search, nothing 
could be fotind upon,htm, nor could any evi- 
dence whatever be adduced to convict him,. 
Mhfer XfT (VMhood, or of Ihefk. They were 
Iben about to proceed^ against him as a sor- 
cerer, when the dervise, wiUi great calmness, 
thus addressed the Court : * I have been 
much amused with your surprise, and own 
that there has been some ground for your 
suspicions ; but I have lived long, and alone ; 
anil I can find ample sc9pe for observation, 
even in a desert. I knew that I had crossed 
the track of a camel that bid strayed from 
its owner, because I saw no mark of any hu- 
man footstep on the same route ; I knew the 
animal was blind in one eye, because it had 
cropped the herbage only on one side of its 
path ; and I p^ccived that it was lame in 
one leg, from the faint impression which that 
particular foot had produced upon the sand ; 
I conclude4 the animal had lost One tooth, 
beeadse wherever it had grazed, a small tuft 
of herbage was left uninjured hi th^^enter 
«f its bite: As to that which formed the 
burden of the beast the busy ants informed 
me that it was corn on the one side, and the 
clustering flies that it was honey on the other.' 

The Pressure. 

A MJUf who looked as if he might have been | 
a merchant or bank director— perhaps both. < 
was walking down Wall-street yesterday.— . 
He seemed to be in trouble— his face was in j| 



a continual frown, with occasional twitches 
of the muscles, indicating painful feelings, 
approaching agony. Sometimes he held 
down his head and cast his eyes on the 
ground, and almost stopped, and then he 
nerved himself with desperation, and walked 
on at rapid pace. 

* Alas,' said we, * here is a man suffering from 
the pressure— here is one whom the tightness 
of the times has pinched till adversity stares 
him in the face, and he -knows not what step 
to take next, poor man, perhaps he has a 
lovely and loving wife, reduced from affluence 
to beggary — perhaps he has an interesting 
family dependant upon his own exertions— 
perhaps' — my reflections were interrupted by 
the approach of an acquaintance of the gen- 
tleman whose distressed appearance excited 
my interest. He walked up to him, took his 
band with a hearty gripe, and in a voice which 
accorded little with his friend's agonized 
countenance, asked, ' 

* Why, my dear fellow, what the devil is the 
matter with you— have you lost all your 
friends ?* 

* No, thank God, but I've got on a pair of 
the cursedest tight boots that ever pinched a 
man's toes — they are absolutely killing me.' — 
N. Y. Herald. 



Anecdote of Burns.— Burns paid little 
deference to the artificial distinctions of siki- 
ety. On his way to Leith one morning, he 
met a man in hodden-gray— -a west country 
Farmer ; he shook him earnestly by the hand 
and stopped and conversed wiih him. All 
this was seen by a young Edinburgh blood, 
who took the Poet roundly to task for his 
defect of taste. * Why, you fantastic gomeril,' 
said Burns, ^ it was not the great coat, the 
Scone bonnet, and the Sanquhar booihose, T 
spoke to, but the man that was in them ; and, 
the man, sir, for true worth, would weigh you 
and me, apd ten more such, down, any day. — 
Allan Cunningham* s Lift of Bums, 



James Knowls, of Point Judith, in the 
last war, lived in an exposed situation, near 
the ocean, and never went to bed without 
having his gun well charged by his side. — 
One night there was a violent thunder gust, 
which shook the house to its foundation. 
' Husband, husband, screamed the wife, get 
up, the British have landed or the day of 
judgment has come, and I don't know which.' 
* By gosh,' said Knowls, springing up and 
seizing the musket, * I am ready for either.' 



saying that he could drive his so -far in one 
day that it would take two days to get him 
back again I' — Detroit Spectator* 
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Letters about Hwdsow River and its Vi- 
cinity.— A new and much improved edition of these 
popular letters has been recently issued by Hunt 
and Co. New- York, 141 Nassau-street. They were- 
originally written for die American Traveler^ in 
1835, 1837, by Mr. Freeman Hunt, and have already 
passed through two editions, the one now offered to 
the public being die third, with additions and engra- 
vings. As the author observes, * they are plain, n»at- 
ler-of-fact epistles ; embracing a variety of geograph- 
hical, historical, statistical, and other matter, connect- 
ed with our noble river, and the flfurishing villages 
on its borders ;' and a spirit of candor and liberality, 
highly creditable, runs throughout the work. It is a 
neatly printed little volume, handsomely got up m 
cloth binding, and one that we can cheerfully, 
recommend, to the travelers in the numerous steam- 
boats constantly passing and repassing our city, 
as likely to prove a valuable and interesting com- 
panion, f^ A few copies of the above work may be 
had at A: Stoddard's Bookstore. 



The New-Havener.— The first number of iliis 
periodical, favorably known under the title of the 
* Literary Emporium,* and now essentially the sane 
except in name, was issued on Saturday last, «j)d 
will be published weekly in the city of New-^aven, 
by Wm. Storer, Jun. at 92 per annum, in odrance, 
or ^,60 at the expiration of three months. The 
mimber before tls contains many good things and is 
ahnost vholly originaL Mfty our akl fk-iend under 
its new cognomen meet with success commensurate 
with its merits. 

I^etters OontAlntiiff Remittances, 

Received at this Office^ ending JTednegdmf laet, deducting 
Ike amount efPoeiage paid, 
P. M. Conuitock's Landing, N. Y. $5,W : J. S. Mannsvlle, 
N. Y. $5,00; A. M'K. OreeBport, N. Y. f2,00; P.M. Kinm^. 
bury. N. Y. $2,00; P. M. South Orange, Mf. $4,00; P.M. 
Madison, N. Y.$1,00; P. M. Chatham, N. Y.$l,0a; E. W. 
Esperunce, N. Y. $1,00 ; G. C. BrattleborouEb, Vi, $1JK). 
P. M. East Lexington, N. Y. $1,00; P. 8. Ollhoa, N. Y. 
$1,U0 ; D. D. U. Luxerae, N. Y. $1,00 ; W. H. C. Burling- 
ton Fbils, N. Y. $5,00 ; P. M. Byron, N. Y. $5,00 ; J. J. jr. 
WestTopabara, Vi. $1,00 ; P. M, KnowlssvlllerN. i. $3,00 : 
fi. O. Morrislown, N. Y. $1.00; J. B. O. SoiUhingtoii CTl- 
$1,00 ; P. M. Marlborough, N. Y. 2,00 ; P. M. Albion, N. Y. 
$5,00 ; C. B. Chatham 4 Comers, N. Y. $1,00: P. V. D- 
Livingston, N, Y.^lfiO] M. P Caatlelon. N. Y. $1,0$; 
P. M. Port Huron, Mich. $5,00 ; M. T. Willlaaistown Ms. 
$2.00; H.V.O. Whaling's Stoie,N Y.$1,00; P.M. West 
Richmond. N. Y. $5,00 ; X. T. Marlon, la. $5,00 ; L. D. W. 
East Clarendon, Vt. $4,00; J. N. P. Charleston, 8. C. $1,00 ; 
M. L. Clermont, N. Y. $1,00; M. L. Ware, Ms. $1,00; 
F. M. Cftbolville, Ms. $1,00; 8. R. Athens, N. Y. $1,00: 
E. W. Richmond, Mass. $1,00; P. M. Grangerville, N. Y. 
$1,00; P. M. Milan, O.$3,00; P. M. Berlin, N. Y.$1,00. 
E. M. Porter's Corners, N. Y. $5,00; P. M. Madison O. 
$5,00; P. M. North White Creek, N. Y. $1,00; J. N. B. 
Lansinburgh N. Y. $1,00; P. M. Milford Center, N. Y. 
81,00; C.C. Potsdam, N.Y. $1,00; A. R. jr. Bolivar, N.Y. 
$5,00; D. H. Wilmington, N. Y. $1,00; W. D. S. Ja 
town, N. Y. $10,00. 



AfiECDOTE. — A Vcrmonter lately arrived 
in Detroit, and having concluded to remain 
liere, offered his horse for sale. He took 
the animal up to the public stand, and after 
describing his qualaies in the most glowing 
terms, concluded the recommendation bv 



On the llth Inst, by the Rev. J. Banker, Dr. Elbridge 
Simpson, of Ashfield, Mass. to Miss Sally Ann Groat, of 
Ghent. 



In this citv, on the 6th fnst. of bilious cholk, John, soa 
of Solomon Wescoti. Esq. in the SOlh year of his age. 

At Hamilton, Madison Co. on the 5th July, Mrs. Catba- 
rine S. Brown, wife of Edwin C. Brown, and daughter of 
H. P. Skinner, of this city, In the 23d year of her age. 

At Great Barrlngton, ojf the «ih inst. Mary Coraella, 
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From the U. S. Literary Gazette. 
Tbe Summer ZtKorninsr* 

*Ti8 rapture to bail the morning'a birth 
When heaven aeema bending to greet the earth, 

. And the fre^ breeze, worm, witli life sweeps by, 
As a token of love from the crimson sky. 
ThA moon kas a mantle of silver light 
When she walks with grace as the queen of night ; 
She's bright as the hope of my youthful day — 
She's cold as the friends that have passed away. 
But thou, sweet daughter of beautiful spring, 
O would I could chant the fit welcoming, 
Or number the graces that round thee play, 
From thy first soft glance of dawning day, 
Till thy heaven wrought robe is floating free, 
And the sun has followed to gaze on thee. 
The city may boast of its gilded halls, 
Where Fashion presides at her revels and balls ; 
And art may compel tlie air to fling 
Such streams of light from its silver wing, 
As rival the monarch of day's proud glare. 
But the sweetness of mom is wanting^ there : 
And happier far I deem my lot, 
To muse at will in this lonely spot 
This fallen tree is my chosen seat, 
Where the violets bloom beneath my feet; 
Aronnd me the flowery spray is shed, 
And the young leaves flutter above my head, 
^As they joyed in the zephyr's breath to play. 
And sun themselves in the eye of day. 
Oh while on the glorious scene I gaze. 
My heart is warmed with the morning rays ; 
And fancies bright as yon kindling sky. 
Where gold js blending witli purple dye : 
And feelings pure as the pearly drop. 
That trembles within th» daisy's cup ; 

. And thoughts as calm as the airs that pass, 
Nor bend a blade of the tender grass ; — 
O morning, well may I deem tliee divine, 
When such fancies, feelings, and thoughts are mine, 

COKNELIA. 



from the PbOadttlpMa Saturday News. 

We introduce to our roadocs to-day, the prodaction of a 

a gifted sister oralate lamented anddisUngOlahedoflicer'of 

navy, * The Wl^h' breatlies the true spirit of pocu-y, aod 

such as we sbould be plicased to welcome often to our 

COlUBAS. 

Jir 8. W. PEBRY, SI6TEB OP THE LATE COMMODOBE 
0. H. PJSBBY, U. 8. NAVy. 

Oh ! where I yonder planet fair. 
Through the wide arch of heaven to soar j 
- Or migli^t her gentle empire share, 
A mortal with a spirit's power. 

Enrobed in train of silvery light, 

Bedecked with many a starry gem j 
Half hid in veil of ether bright. 

And crowned with crescent diadem. 
High on the feathery clouds I'd sail, 

And glance o'er all the scene below ; * 
And far on forest, hill and vale, 

My glittering beams of light bestow. 
The hoary Alpine tops I'd climb, 

Where steps of man may never dare, 
Where icy pillars rise sftblime, 

And han'^ my diamonds sparkling there. 



Or wind through deepest glens my way. 
Where silence dwells in endless sleep, 

Or on the foaming catract play, 
Or through the forest pathway creep, 

But most where youtliful lovers rove, ■ 
^ When dew drops bend each flowery stem, 
By rippling stream, or rustling grove. 
My smiles should bless the scene for them. 

And where the widowed mourner sighs, ■ 

I'd gently steal and linger near, ^ 

Win sleep to soothe her tcarfu I eyes 
Or all her lonely vigil share : 

And say I've se6n that distant grave, 
Where her fond steps must never stray ; 

And where its dewy flowerets wave, 
Nightly should beam my trembling ray. 

To the lone sailor I would come, 

Over the pathless, billowy deeps, 

Where, musing on his far-off home, 

. His silent watch he pensive keeps. 

For him I'd chase the midnight gloom, 
The waves in sheeted silver 'spread ; 

For him the dancing spray illume, . 
And ray« of soft effulgence shed. 

When rushing winds are raging high, 
And hoarsely roars the ocean storm ; 

And threatening sea, and blackened sky, 
The wide and dread expanse deform. 

My Btruggliag beams should seek him where 

His reeling bark is tempest driven. 
Burst through the storm his hopes todieer 

And point his fainting trust to Heaven. 

Tbe Accepted Sacrifice. 

* Give me thy heart** 

What shall we offer thee, thou God of love ! 
Thou who ^hdst build tlie heavens and mould the 

earth; — 
Thou who didst hang the sparkling stars above, 
And call'dst from darkness light and beauty forth I 
From all the treasures of the earth and sea, 
What shall we offer the* 7 

Shall we present thee gold and glittering gems, 
Such a* might wreatlie the lyows of royalty; 
Shall we pluct roses from the slender stems, 
Such as in summer's graceful bowers may be j 
And shall we lay them at thy holy feet, 
An offering fair and meet 7 

Or shall we deck thy temple with the spoil 
Of mighty cities, and rich palaces ; 
Strew flowers, fling on the altar wine and oil, 
And pour around thee mingling melocRes 
Of lute and voices in 8oft harmony, 

Breathing up praise to thee 7 

Or shall we bring thee treasures of the field 7 
When the rich Autumn fills her flowing horn ; 
The russet fruits the loaded branches yield— 
The clustering grapes, the golden waving corn— 
The flowers of Summer — the sweet buds of spring — 
Oh ! which, whichr shall we bring 7 

There is a voice which saith : ' Oh, dearer far 
Than all this eartlily treasure ye can give, 
The pure aspiringB of the spirit are, 
When in the light of truth it loves to live ;' 
Such be our offering at thy holy shrme — 

Our hearts, our hearts be iJiine? 
Liver pod^ England, >1. A. B. 



From the Amorican Monthly Magazine. 
Rose Cor ilae B€mUI« 

BY MBS. SIOOUBNBY. 

I Plucked a rose for thee, sweet friend. 

Thine ever favorite flower, 
A bud I long had nursed for thee, 

Within my wintry bower ; 
I grouped it with the fragrant leaves 

That dtt the myrtle grew, 
And tied it with a silken string 

Of soft cerulean blue. 

I brought the rose to thee, tweet friend, 
' And stood beside the chair 
Where sickness long thy step had chained— 

But yet thou wert not tliere 
I turned ma ta thy curtain bed. 

So fair with snowy lawn — 
Methought the unpressed pillow said 

' Not here, but risen and gone.' 

Thy book of prayer lay open wide, 

And 'Aid its leaves were seen 
A flower with petals shrunk and dried. 

Last Summer's withered queen, • 
It was a flower I gave thee, friend^ 

Thou lov'dst it for my sake— 

* See— here, a fresher one I bring'— 

No lip in answer spcdce. 

Then -from her sofa's quiet side. 
I raised the covering rare — 

* Sleep'st thou T— upon her forehead lay 

Unstirred tlie auburn hair. 
And when to leave my cherished flower 

Her gentle hand I stole — 
That icy touch !— its fearful chill 

Congealed my inmost souL 

Ah, friend— dear friend!— And can it he 

Thy last sweet word is said 7— 
And all too late my token comes 

To cheer thc'pulseless dead 7— 
Here, on thy cold unheaving breast 

The proroiiid rose I hiy, 
Tlie ktst poor symbol of a love 

That cannot fade away. ^ 
But thou, from yon perennial bowers 

Where free thy footsteps glide. 
Or from those shorts of bliss that meet 

Life's never wilting tide : 
Yea— where beside our Saviour's thronB 

Doth grow the immortal tree, 
Plucked thou an Angel's stainless fx>8e, 

And keep it safe for me. 



Executed with neatness, accuracy and def^tch, at the 
office of the Rural Rkpositort, N^ 135, Cor. of Warren 
and Third Su-eets, such as 

Books, PamplikUy Cardsj Checks, Handbilis 
of every d^ription, on tlie best of type, aud on as reasoB 
able terms, as at any office in the «ity. * 
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1¥hi. B. (Stoddard. 

It is printed in tbe Ouarto form #nd will oootain 
twenty-six tuimbers of eight pagen each, with a tiUe page 
and Index to the volume. 

TERMS.— One Dollar per annum in advance, or Out 
Dollar and Fifty Centg^ at the expiration of three months 
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Prise Tale.— From the New-England Galaxy. 

May in[artin,or tlicin[oneyI>Igger9. 

A GREIIN MOUNTAIN TALE, . 
BY D. P. THOMPSON or MOKTPELIER, VT. 

[Continued.] , 
At the appointed Iwur, Maj repaired to 
the spot agreed on in the g;irden, and found 
licr sturdy little guide already there patiently 
awaiting her arrival. 

* Ah, ha! Miss May,* Siiid David, cau-j 
tiousty peering about— ^ up t0 chalk after all !; 
chat^s a brave one for a lady — I guesses all the I 
afternoon as howyou^c^fluuiiunxwhenit comcj 
dark.' 

* Not so easily frightened, David. Arc you 
ready ?— lead on then.' 

Q'Mhis. they .siloMtly •♦ forward across 
the fields and soon reached the woods. Be- 
fore entering them, howevpr, the boy, propo- 
sing a halt, mounting several tall stumps suc- 
cessively for obt;iining an observation, and 
liaving at last succeeded, he returned to the 
side of his companion and observed — 

* I sees a little twinkle up there once in a 
while — tliere ! I sees it from here jiow — here, 
look where I points — do you see it now ?' 

* All, yes, f did catch it then.' 

* Well that's the place — about a half a mile 
ofT— I knows a cow path in ilie mountain — 
but when we gets there, I knows but one way 
10 the cav6 — nation bad and steep too, Mis^ 
May, but I finds the way for all the dark — 
and here feel t!ie end of this cord — I brings 
it for you to hang on to, so you don't get 
lo^ in the bushes. And now. Miss May,| 
if you aint afeared I leads you to the spot — 1 
guesses that Mister his come doim among 
the diggers by this time, for 1 watches and 
sees them going aforti T conies for you — so 
now if the old man isn't there we finds a clear 
run and no snakes.* 

*Da^vid,'said Rfay, not Knowing how far the 
hoy's hobgoblin fears might carry him, in 
case they met any one, and being aware how 
much depended on him in ihe adventure, * you 
have very wrong notions about this old man, 
who has been seen about here — he is cither 



some poor crazy vagabond, or else a brother' 
rogue of Gow ; but at all events nothing more 
than a man.' 

* O, I fears nothing for him ; cause if he he 
the old on« he turns to a man when he ^ees 
you Miss May, 'or else he clears out in a 
hurry. 

The boy now plunged into the woods, fol- 
lowed by his daring companion, and striking 
into the path, proceeded slowly and cautious- 
ly on to the foot of the mountains at some 
little distance from where the money diggers 
were a«t:embling for their night operations. 

It was the same night we have already de- 
scribed as proving so exciting and fearful to 
ihese enthusiasts in searching for the buried 
mammon, we having found it most convenient, 
in describing their operations^ to go forward 
of the events of the otlier part ^f our narra- 
tive.* 

The night was unusually dark, and the 
thick mass of the full grown foliage of the 
heavy overhanging forest completely shutting 
out the faint suHiisions of (he sky light, which 
was scarcely perceptible even in the open 
field, and adding a still deeper shade to the 
ordinary darkness, no connnon or unaccus- 
tomed hand could have succeeded in advan- 
cing in the woods at all, much le^s in reach- 
ing any given point at a distance ; but shrewd 
David, familiar with every peculiar tree, every 
turn of the path, and every inequality of the 
ground, and possessed of a vision unconnnonly 
acute, carrying a long stick in his hand to ap- 
prise him of each interposing obstacle, while 
his bare feet informing him by the feel, of the 
first step's deviation from the slightly trod 
' path, threaded the difiicult way with sur|)risin<d 
accuracy, finding but little trouble for himself, 
I and kindly endeavoring, by removing every 
limb or bush from the way and timely notify- 
ing her of every log or other obstacle to be 
surmounted, to aid his less practised com- 
panion in her more embarrassed progress. 
' Sometimes the resolution of May for a 
moment wavered, and her heart almo:5l mis- 
gave her at the boldness of her own under- 
taking and the difficulties of its accomplish- 
[ uicnt ; but a sense of her own wrongs, as 



often occurring to rouse her bosom to resist- 
ance, and the thoughts of what must soon be 
her fate without a perseverriiice in I er plans, 
impelliiij^ her onward to action, bore up her 
counige through all, and tempered her usu- 
ally milff Spirit with an energy adequate to 
the trying emergency. 

They at length arrived at the foot of the 
here steeply ascending mountain. David 
now again came to a halt for the ptirpose of 
ascertaining his beartngs, and finding the 
most feasible place for climbing the ascent. 
After groping about awhile, tie returned, and, 
informing May that he had succeeded in find- 
ing the place where he intended to go up, 1io 
led her to the spot. 

* Now, Mis^ May,' he said in a low, cau- 
tious lone, * now for the tougher ! I listens 
and just hears the diggers at their work — not 
a great %vay8 olf from here they are now — the 
mister, I guesses, has coine down afore this ; 
l)ut if he aint, and we meets him, 1 hears him 
coming time enough, and when I gives three 
jerks of the cord, you nuSst slink under a 
bush or something, and lie still as a mouse, 
and I does the same till he geta-by. So now 
lets pull for it.' 

• Bless mel'sakl May, just*being able to 
discern the dark outline <>( the steep which 
rose like the side of a house before her. 
* Bless me, David, we havn't got to climb up 
here ?' 

' Yes, no other way for it — but never mind, 
we goes it ; and I tells you what, Miss May, 
you tie the end of the cord round you, like 
Tve done — there now let them whhe hands 
work for their living — I seizes at the roots 
and bushes alon^ up, and if you pulls me 
hack, you must he stronger than that pesky 
old bear that grappled hold of my irowsers 
last summer, just as I springs and scram- 
bles up a sappling to get out of the way of 
her.' 

With this they commrnced their l:j3orious 
and difficult t-fsk of climbing up the mountain. 

Slowly clambering from tree to tree and 
rock to rock, our sturdy and active liiiic 
mountaineer, followed by his scarcely less 
agdcand|i)9§ftl|i^^(|5yi»lia^^n||^^i|i|^ to 
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work his way several hundred feet up the al- 
niB^t perpendicular ascent, till they came to a 
narrow level, beyond which an upright and 
wall-like ledge interposed an insurinodntable 
obstacle to their proceeding any further in 
the direction they had been pursuing. 

' Ah ! £ remembers this cute place/ whis- 
pered David, as they both dropped down on 
a mossy rock on reaching the summit 
through sheer exhaustion from the severity 
of thejr struggles. * ¥ remember this ; we 
are most there now— only go Along a piece 
on this level place till we comes to the end, 
and then when we mounts another rock and 
just gets round a point of a ledge, there*8 the 
cave — no trouble but we finds it, cause see ! 
there's more light now weWe got above the 
tops of the trees down there below.' 

Our adventurers again set forward along 
the scanty shelf towards the north, keeping 
as near to the ledgy barrier on the left as 
possible, as on the right, and often 'within a 
yard of their feet, yawned the black ^nd fear- 
ful chasm of the precipice, here falling down 
perpendicularly some hundred feet beneath 
them. They soon, however, safely reached 
the termination of their walk in this direc- 
tion. For at thi0 place, while the shelf along 
which, fur nearly a hundred yards, they had 
uQw passed, considerably widened, a tall rock 
shot out boldly from the ledge on the left, 
forming a rectangular arena of several square 
rods of level surface, in the corner of which 
stood a small tree whose branches overtopped 
the ledge Abovf , h«re not moro tUan ten feet 
in height. 

* There 1 Miss May,* said the little guide, 
• when we gets up a top of this we are within 
a few rods of the |i|ace where the mister stays, 
as I now feels sure, cause I finds the twigs 
and bushes broke off along back there where 
he brushes by in going and coming, and I 
knows well enough nobody else comes to this 
mortal place.' 

* Yes, David, but how are we ever to get up 
there ?' 

* Why,' I supposed all the time that he'd a 
fixed up some contrivance to get up and down, 
but I sees none. When Mr. Ashley and I 
come down, we gets up into the top of that 
tree ; but you can't climb can you Miss 
May?' 

* I never tried it, David, I believe, or at 
least not lately ; but is there no other way ?* 

* Stay a bit— let's see a little,' replied the 
boy. So saying and passing along the base 
of the ledge, he soon announced that he saw 
something projecting over the top of the rock 
which he thought to be some kind of ladder. 
And now nimbly mounting the tree and jimip- 
ii)g on to the rock, he proceeded to Jet down 
the contrivance he had discovered which 
prove*! to be a light ladder composed of two 
poles distended at the end* by split sticks, 



with strong bark ropes confined at proper 
intervals to the sides to serve in lieu of rounds. 
Our heroine courageously mounted, and soon 
stood by the side of her companion on the 
top of I he rock. Here they found another 
level terminating at a distance of two or three 
rods in another and still loftier ledge of rocks. 
After pulling up and carefully adjusting the 
ladder in its original position, David, propo- 
sed, as from finning the ladder at the top, 
Gow might still be in the cave, to leave May 
under a projecting cliff, and go round the 
point of the lodge which only intervened 
between them and th« cave, for the purpose 
of reconnoitering the spot. Accordingly he 
noiselessly sunk away, and after a consid- 
erable absence, he returned, and creeping 
close up to May, he put his mouth to her ear 
and whispered— 

' fiure as guns. Miss May, they be there 
yet.' 

• They !' repeated the other^ with some 
agitation * they ! who ? are there two of 
them ?• 

* Yes the mister, and another oldish man 
who I almost thinks must be the old man 
himself; though for certain he aint got the 
same awful queer face on now that he had 
when I gets a peep at him one day in the 
woods. They've built out a sort 4)f place 
with stakes and bark right afore the cave, so 
as to make it come all in one room ; so I 
creeps up behmd, and gets a look at 'em 
through the holes.' 

'Ah, Wn !*^uii«d May, • this old man then 
wears a disguise ; he is beyond all doubt an 
associate of Gow. But what is to be done 
now, D.ivid .'' 

» Why I thinks we better creep round where 
I did, so a» to be on the back side, cause I 
expects the mister, and may be tother one, 
comes this way soon now, to go down to the 
diggers ; and if they takes a light, they sees 
us, but if we goes round there, they won't go 
that way for anything I guesses ; and if they 
do, we can slink off in the bushes, for there's 
a clear run that way. So we better get round 
there and wait till they goes, or we gives it up.' 

May at once falling in with this advice, our 
adventurers proceeded with the utmost silence 
and caution round the projected point, and 
immediately found themselves directly in 
front of, and not twenty yards from the 
entrance of the cavern. Voices were now dis- 
tinctly heard within and a portion of light esca- 
ped through the narrow entrance was stoppeti 
by setting a broad piece of bark upright on 
the inner side before it. With a slight shud- 
der May obeyed the motions of her guide, 
and tiiey passed on keeping as great a dis- 
tance from the cave as the still continued 
precipice on the right would safely permit 
and soon reached a spot where the offset ol 
the ledge fornwng the cave seemed to termin 



ate, leaving an opening of only m gentle rise 
up the mountain.— Here, safe from discovery* 
they sat down to watch the movements of the 
inmates of the cave, the new addition, or front 
uf which, was still in plain sight. 

' See that little streak of light through the 
side there. Miss May ? Well there's where I 
gets my peep. Suppose now you creeps 
up and tries it, and I comes after you gets 
still.' 

* Can I do it without danger of being heard ?' 

* Yes, if you feels every place where you 
puts your foot down, to see that there's no 
dry bush or leaves to make a noise.' 

Another ni<hnent and our heroine was 
gliding silently to the spot-^another, and she 
was breathlessly seeing and hearing all that 
was passing within. The two worthies were 
seated on a rude bench made of a cleft log, 
placed before a small fire bu'dt just without 
the entrance of the naturaf cave so as to 
afford the smoke a chance to escape through 
the opening left hi the bark roof above. 

* Lei's see, to day is Thursday,* observed 
the elder, a man apparently «bout fifty, the 
first to break «ilence after Mi>y's arrival at 
her loop-hole. ♦ To-day is Thursday — next 
Tuesday evening bri^s your concern to a 
focus, hey ?' 

* Next Tuesday, niy old boy, is the day 
that gives me as smart n little jade of a wife 
as ever handled a broomstick-^together with 
all the appurtenances thereunto belonging, as 
my old dad's parchment used to run.' 

* Ay, ay, the appurtenances after division, 
remember ! As to the wife, she should have 
been named last, she is but the incumbrance.' 

'Why as for that, Col, she is really so . 
smooth a pieee, that I think I can stick to, 
and be quite husbandlike for a year or so ; 
and by that time I intend to have all said ap- 
purtenaoces in the shape of cash in my pock- 
et. After 'which I shall probably be ready 
for a little high life by way %>( adventures 
again.' 

* Having didy and impartially dividet!— ' 

* What a suspicious devil you are. Col ! 
Yes, yes, T am honest and honor bright in 
this business, depend on't.' 

* Really ! you well know how I can help 
myself, if you don't walk straight, my con- 
scientious lad.' 

' Come none of your tbreatening»-T can 
do as npych even at that aa you can, I am 
thinking. But as to this aflfair, I freely sny 
you will be entitled to share the plunder, let 
it be as much as it may ; for you first started 
the project and gave me the chance. But 
how, Col, did you happen to find out that the 
old man made such a will ? You neftr told 
ine exactly I think.' 

' Why, hearing that the old man was con- 
fined, and all others ihere, who formerly 
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spend some nionttis iu town : and remaining 
there till after the old fellow popped off, when 
the nabject of bis family and estate was a 
good deal talked of, I happened one day to 
orerhear a lawyer who drew the will telling a 
friend all the particulars. He said Frank 
had written home a penitent letter informing 
his father of his private marriage in the days 
of his wild oats long before he went abroad, 
and that though his wife died at the birth of 
her first child, yet that child probably was 
Btiil living, having been left with some family 
in the north part of New Hampshire, and 
winding off by asking the old man*s forgive- 
ness, and hoping he would provide for his 
child, a daughter, he was told. On which 
the old man forgot alt his temper— thi^w the 
old will, cutting Frank off, into the fire — 
made a new one, giving him all his property 
except these legacies in case the girl was 
alive. I afterwards went to the Register's 
office myself, and, under some pretence or 
other got a peep at the will and found it as 
I had heard. It was then, knowing Frank 
would come home from France as soon as 
he heard of his father's death to take posses- 
sion of his estate, I hunted you up and put 
you on this scheme so as to have all done 
before liis return.' 

• And all shall be done, my precious old 
match-maker ; but my very good friends the 
money diggers are by this time on the ground 
below, and doubtless impatient for my com- 
ing—I must be off,* Let's see, how many of 
ypar «alt aad water rusu^d dlpllars did we 
bury there ?' 

• Just thirty, I believe.' 

' Five apiece, hey ? Zounds ! how the 
fellows will jump at the sight of 'em, if they 
are of domestic manufacture ! that is, if my 
very %vorthy friend the devil, don't frighten 
*em out of their senses.' 

' Yes, but you had better have heard to 
me, 6ow, and put them off till the night be- 
fore or after you are married. The fools, I 
am afraid, will go and pass some of their dol- 
lars ; and then we stand an even chance to 
get blown up before you bring your affair to 
a point.' 

• Blown «p ! how ? We get five hundred 
dollars of the ' real* to-night, and as for what 
they dig iip, we shall not pass it, and who can 
know where it comes from ?' 

• No, no, but they will some way or other 
connectjt with you; and if they do suspeet 
you, I tell you again, ten to one it don't blow 
jour marriage into moonshine.' 

• They wont pass it— our plan of secrecy, 
till they get fairly hold of the treasure, will 

' preveni that ; at least till I secure my treas- 
ure, and the next day, under pretence of a 
short journey, I am off with my wife, you 
see ; and you the same night as soon as you 
find me fairly buckled 1 suppose. But I 



must go— have you your disguise ready— 4he 
phosphorus for the eyes and mouth of your 
mask ? Well, then come on pretty soon — 
get a good position in the bushes near, and 
when I sing out—' There's the money- 
seize ii'— then you— but you will know how 
10 manage.'^ 

With this, Gow, lighting a small pocket lan- 
tern, with which both he and his associate 
seemed provided, left the cabin, and May, who 
sat trembling with apprehension lest he should 
come round the corner and discover her, 
soon, to her great relief, heard him let down 
the ladder and descend* David, after Gow's 
departure, came crawling to the side of his 
companion, and now shared with her the 
crevice in observing the movements of the 
place. The old man, or being left alone, 
soon sunk into a deep reverie, and sat so 
long in his mute and motionless abstraction 
that his silent and unsuspected observers 
began to fear that he intended to remain, or 
that he would fall asleep, and thus defeat 
their purpose of searching the interior. At 
last however, rousing up and shaking off his 
seeming lethargy, he arose, went back into 
the cave, and brought out the different articles 
of his disguise for the part he was about to 
enact in the farce below. He then, taking up 
and fitting on a frightful looking mask, turning 
round, protruding his long neck forward, first 
on one side, then another, as if practising 
attitudes and trying to hit on the most hide 
ous. 

^ Whengh !.»->wlm— ' we»t David, forcing 
out bis breath in a sort of half whistle, and 
then suddenly checking himself, aiul relapsing 
into silence. 

The old man next took from a little box 
and rubbed round the small outlets for the 
eyes and mouth what appeared to be a whitish 
substance, but which as tlie shade occasionally 
fell on the face, shone like fire. Then taking 
off his coat, rolling bis shirt sleeves up to his 
shoulders and baring his neck, be drew some 
bright red ochre several times from ear to 
ear, giving his throat the appearance of having 
been cut across in a long bloody gash. After 
which he put on an old sleeveless shirt, appa- 
rently besmeared in spots with gore, and then 
surmounted his dress with a white horse hair 
wig rising stiff and bristly on the top of the head, 
like a tuft of porcupine quills, and flowing 
down in long snaky ringlets over his neck 
and shoulders below, making the whole as 
grotesque and hideous as well could be im- 
agined. Having thus completed his equip- 
ment, he lit his lamp, and carefully raking up 
the fire, departed to bte ready for the perform- 
ance with which tlie reader has already been 
inade acquainted. 

' Oh, lightning !' exclaims David, as soon 
as the receding footsteps of the man had died 
upon bis ear, * the very dogskin that I sees 



by tlie woodside^-I knows him. the minute he 
gits his queer tother face on. Well, if I 
didn't think all the time he must be the old 
one ! But now*— wheu^ ! he's no more devil 
than I be,' . 

' I fear he is David, in wickedness.' 

' O, he's as bad as the old one, may be- 
but what thinks you he's going to do, Miss 
May ?' 

^ I have learned their whole plot. You 
were right in your suspicions. These delib- 
erate villains are about to defraud these men, 
whom they have duped with the idea of find- 
ing' a treasure, out of a large sum of money, 
and are expecting to get hold of it to night. 
I have also heard . seme very strange things 
about myself, I think it must be— which I 
may sometime tell yon. But now, David, let 
us proceed to the business for winch we came 
— what I have been listening to had nearly 
driven it from my mind. If you will watch 
at the point of rocks yonder, to give me 
notice, should either of them return, I will 
go in myself, and see what can be founJ. 

The boy readily complying May now un- 
hesitatingly entered the place just left by the 
unsuspecting foes of her happiness, who were 
little dreaming that while with such confidence 
of success, they were weaving the meshes of 
their toils for others, the least suspected of 
iheir intended victims, a poor unfriended giri 
ha<l already fathomed their villainous designs, 
and was rapidly preparing a mine soon and 
fatally to explode beneath their feet. On en- 
tering «he ^eablDf May kindled' a bright fire 
and proceeded to the search. Going at once 
into the interior of the rock, she came to a 
rude shelf on which was placed some articles 
of provision, among whicl» was a part of a 
loaf of bread of her own baking, while beneath 
on the smooth stone floor, were ranged a plate 
or two, a few knives and forks, and the scanty 
utensils with which tliey prepared their food. 
Pausing a moment over these with womanly 
curiosity and criticism, she passed on and 
soon came across sundry tools, tl^e use of 
whicUishe at first was at a loss to understand. 
A few imperfectly formed dollars, however, 
laying near and now catching her eye, at once 
explained the mystery— they were a die and 
other implements for coining. 

* Now,' said she exultingly, well aware of 
the penalties of counterfeiting, ' Now at least 
I have him in my power— but that for a lust 
resort.' 

And slie went on prying in irain into every 
place and corner for the main objict of her 
search, till she had nearly given up all hope 
of success. Turning to take one look more 
however, before she went out of the door she 
espied a pocket inkstand and the corner of 
some wrhing paper protruding from a small 
opening or crevice in the rock over the fire, 

which ^»f)^%^f^<gy^^i(y(j^iyt''' 
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of the room.— She flow to the spot, and, b}' 
the nid of the bench placed 8hintin>^1y against 
the rock, made shift to reach and draw out 
the loose p.»per, anioffg the leaves of which 
was a crumpled and soiled letter. Hasidv 
descending and holding it to the fire, she 
looked at the superscription— run licr eye 
quickly over a few lines here and there-— 
glanced at the signature at the bottom, and, 
with an ejaculated—* Thank Heaven ?* ea- 
gerly thrust the precious prize into that fe- 
male * receptacle of things lost on earih,' the 
trusty bosom.— Carefully replacing every 
ihijig as she found it, she hurriedly left the ct<ve, 
and in another moment had announced her 
success and her discoveries to her conif)an- 
ion, and with him was on Iut way homeward. 

Another half hour found our heroine stand- 
ing on the spot at the garden where she 
started, safe returned from the exciting and 
perilous adventures of the ni^ht, and givinu 
directions to her trusty little friend to be 
there the next morning to take a letter to the 
village to her betrothed, whom she could 
now pour out her soul with conBdence as 
undoubting as the fresh lit flame of her love 
was unquenchable. 

We will not attempt to analyze or describe 
the tumultuous and mingled feelings thatagi 
fated the bosom of May after she found her 
head safely resting on her pillow on that 
eventful night. Now prayers of thankfulness 
at her timely discovery of the plots of her ene- 
mies were moving her lips — now tears of joy 
at the possession of a prize brijiging such 
happiness to her heart were suffusing her 
sleepless eyes, and now various and tantnli- 
^ zing conjectures were racking her mind as 
she deeply pondered on the vague and partial 
intelligence she had obtained concerning her 
own history, hitherto a blank to her, but now 
connecte<l, she no longer doubted, with her 
present misfortunes, and giving rise to the 
motives for her tormentor's anxiety to force 
her into marriage — till her busy thoughts anri 
variant emotions gradually fading and sinkinj: 
into chaos, became mingled and lost j^i the 
blank oblivion of the living death which * na- 
ture's great restorer, balmy sleep,' brings to 
the disturbed and weary. 

The first dawning light of the next morn- 
ing, found May eagerly poring over the letter 
she had the last night so luckily obtained 
Siie found it all that she expected, and all 
that her heart desired. It told glowhigly of 
hi« unabated affections — of his anxiety to 
clasp her in his arms, and woond off by ex- 
pressing his hope and expectation of lieing 
able to return some weeks sooner than he 
told her at their parting. After she had tin- 
ished the persual, and before any one else 
was stirring in the house, she seized her pen 
and wrote a hasty l^ier to Ashley, briefly 
relating all that had occurred since bis de- 



parture and hnploring him, as he loved, as 
he would save her, to fly to her relief. 

Soon after breakfast, ^ay caught a glance 
of her new ally, coming, punctual to his ap- 
pointment, carelessly Ashing along up the 
brook to /the old place of rendezvous, where 
he patiently awaited, behind the intervening 
shrubbery, the coming of his mistress, who 
soon found opportunity to steal away unob- 
served and approach him. Entrusting her 
letter to his care, to be given into the post- 
master's own hand, she informed David that 
she had determined to get a delay of the 
lime set for tiie wedding long enough to al- 
low Ashley to reach there previous to the 
day tio which she was in hopes of getting the 
wedding postponed. This was her first re- 
sort ; and if this failed, she must then make 
use of the means which last night's adven- 
tures had given her, for, as much as the del- 
icacy of her feelings recoiled at becoming 
the public accuser of Gow of a crime of 
which she was fearful that Martin and per- 
haps others would be implicated, she believ- 
ed this tiie only way left her of averting the 
now doubly revolting destiny that awaited 
iier. With this, and commissioning him to 
get some trifling articles at the vdlage store 
she dismissed her messenger with directions 
to repair to the same spot on his return. 

At Martin's return to the house for his 
noon meal, May, feeling herself impelled by 
the necessity of immediate action, and mak- 
ing an effort to overcome her reluctance to 
any further negotiation with one who had act- 
ed so treacherously towards her, gave him 
to understand that she was acquainted with 
all the steps he had taken as preliminary to 
iiis bestowing her on Gow, and besought him 
and his wife in the most moving terms, to re- 
linquish their cruel purpose. But she be- 
souglrt them in vain. They replied only, as 
she had anticipated, by now pleading not only 
her conditional promise, biJt what Martin 
termed her after consent, and insisted on 
her yielding without further ado. Perceiv- 
ing any more entreaty on this point useless, 
she then begged a postponement for a few 
weeks. But this request received even less 
favor than the former ; and although they 
had manifested no surprise when she appris- 
ed them of her knowledge of her publishment 
and the appointment of the day of the wed- 
ding, believing doubtless, she had heard it 
from some neighbor, and being well pleased 
probably, that Uiey had thus been saved the 
task of making to her an announcement 
which they knew nmst soon be made, and 
which they could hardly put on the face to 
make ; although they had shown no surprise 
in this or her subsequent retptest, yet the 
moment she spoke of a delay, they started, 
exchanged glances of suspicion, and without 
assigning the least reason for refusing to 



listen to what would have been, on their as* 
sumption of Ashley's desertion, neither daji- 
gerous to their purposes, noc unreasonabtle in 
itself, pointedly denied her request, and in 
such bltterrt6»6 of expression and unfeeling 
abuse, as drove her again in tears from the 
room. 

* He will have it so,' said May, after sitting 
awhile alone indulgins; in grief, and revblviwg 
in her mind the different chances now left 
for her escape from the threatened fate, * there 
is no other way short of exposing Gow and 
bringii^g him to justice ; and if it involves 
Martin, the fault is not mine — gladly, for all 
his basenesB and cruelty, gladly would I save 
him fro'.n disgrace, and perhaps a prison, for 
having given mo a home— once a kind home, 
however the bad passions may have twisted 
his heart. But he will have it so; and now 
for the speediest method of bringing the 
character and crimes of that dark villain, Gow, 
to light.' 

Such was the stern resolution to which our 
heroine had reluctantly arrived. Gladly, as 
she said, would she, in remwibrance of the 
past, and even in forgetfulness of the present, 
have averted from the head of her foster 
father the infamy which she had reason to 
believe would fall upon him in consequence 
of the measure that she had now been driven 
to the alteniative of adopting— joyfully have 
flown to him on his return from the moun- 
tain—imparted her discoveries, and thus have 
saved him and herself from the consequences 
of Gow's villHNiy, had she believed him onlf 
to be the innocent dupe of the other's artifice. 
But this she could scarcely believe, for from 
the great intimacy obviously existing between 
the two, from the part Martin had taken re- 
lative to the forged letter, and from his char- 
acter for intrigue, low cunning and avarice, 
which she knew to be his leading traits, she 
drew the partially erroneous coticlusions, 
that they were confederate, not only in en- 
trapping her, but in coining money and duping 
their other associates. Under these circum- 
stances, therefore, every measure of this kind, 
she supposed would be useless, and might 
perhaps, be the means of defeating her own 
objects. 

Towards night shrewd David returned from 
the village, and his employer again met him 
alone at the usual place. 

» WeH, David, I have had more troubles 
since I saw you— I have entirely failed in my 
attempt to gain time— but you delivered the 
letter — and there was nothing in the office for 
me?' 

* Yes! No!' 
< O, if there could have been one! I did 

not much expect one however— 4)ut did you 
remember my little errand ? 

* The silk thread ? Yes, Miss May, here 

it is in this paper.' % 
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Miiy took the parcel from the bag, anil 
opening it, disengaged the silk from the 
wrapper— the latter was a printed paper, and 
she listlessly began running over the contents, 
when she soon started as if finding something 
wliicb had caused her some sudden emotion. 

* Where did you get this paper, David ?' 
earnestly asked she, her eyes still riveted on 
the words before her. 

* Why^the storekeeper puts it round the silk.* 
^ Did he say where he obtained it : This is 

not such as the/ usually wrap their goods in 
—it is a printed handbill.* 

* Yes, I remembers now ; he first says his 
wrapping paper's all out— then he goes to the 
door swung back inside, and tears down a 
paper and says,- this has been here long 
enough, and wraps the silk in it.* 

* Do you know how it reads, David ?* 

* No ! I never opens it— -what is it. Miss 
May, that makes you look so queer about it.* 

. • Now, David,' she continued :ifter reading 
the description of the thiefs person, and the 
horse he had abducted ; * now tell ine have you 
ever seen such a person as is here described.* 

* Wl%* replied the boy, after drat>|)ing his 
head a moment in thought, * why I thinks, he 
must be that mister's own brother, it's so 
much like hii.n.* 

* Nearer home than ihat— it is Gow himself!' 
' By zounds !' 
' Yes, I know more than you do about this.* 

And she related the scene that she and her 
lover witnessed on Gow's first coming into 
tlie s«ctlen«e»t.* 

* Sure, it is then,' said the boy musingly 
after she had ended, * but does them what 
tells tvhere he is get the mon6y ?* 

* Some of it I presume, but this is little of 
my concern— those who will take him away 
shall be welcome to the rewafd, and as much 
more if I had it to give them. No, no, not 
for the reward, but to get rid of him is my 
anxiety. And I sho«ld prefer ihis way to any 
other of doing it, as it will take him at once 
out of the country, and involve nobody else. 
David, will you go again to the village to-mor- 
row ; take this to Mr. Mundle the sheriff, and 
without making use of my name, inform him 
the thief is here and tell him where and how 
he may be taken ? 

' I doef« it, by the pipers !' 

*And if they do not come on immediately 
after him, come here to-n>orrow night after 
dark to inform me of your success.* 

Tlie active little messenger, faithful to his 
trust, was at the village at an early hour the 
next day, and seeking out Mundle, gave him 
the handbill accompanying it with the inform- 
ation he was directed to give ; but his 
communication was not received by the wary 
dealer of rogues with such cordiality and 
such ready confidence as he and his misti*c8s 
had anticipated. The sheriff being one of 



those shrewd and cautious men who must 
understand the motives, and see himself all 
the springs of action producing any given 
measure before they make up any decided 
opinion concerning it, questioned the boy 
very closely relative to the cause of his com- 
ing ; whether some one had not put him up 
to this through enmity to the accused ; think- 
ing it rather strange that this discovery 
should not have been made before concerning 
a roan who had been in the settlement so 
many weeks, and who was, as the publish 
ment the proceeding Sunday at the village 
meeting apprised him, about to be married 
into one of the principal families of the former 
place, and deeming a knowledge of all this 
essential to any reliance on tlie lad*s story, 
he himself having never seen Gow, and Asli- 
ley, the only witness referred to, being 
absent. But in endeavoring to conceal the 
name of his employer, as she directed, and 
disdaining to misrepresent, David's answers 
became confused, and finally refusing to reply 
I to any more questions, still reiterating, how- 
' ever, that he knew Gow was a villain, and the 
one who stole the horse which, having been to 
the spot on his way to the village, Ite said 
might still be seen in riie bed of the brook 
where the body was thrown in such a state of 
preservation as to enable one to identify sun- 
dry marks described in the handbill. 

• I wish you would tell me, my lad,* said the 
sheriff, musingly, *who is at the bottom of 
this ; but you may have good reasons after 
all for your conduct, for I have often Iteard 
of you, when I have been up in the neighbor- 
hood, as an honest, capable boy ; and in a 
day or two I will inquire into this affair.* 

But David was not to be put off in this 
way. He still hung around the sheriff and 
continued to urge his request to have some- 
thing done immediately. 

* Well, well, boy, ?' said Mundle at length, 
wearied by the importunity of the former, 
' we may as well see what steps can be takeiy, 
if your story is true, now as ever, so go with 
me to squire Johnson's.' 

They accordingly proceeded to the village 
justice, when the sheriff made known David's 
story, and the boy was again subjected to a 
close scrutiny by his honor, resulting how- 
ever much the same as bis previous examina- 
tion. The Justice and Sheriff then held a 
consultation apart. After which the Utter 
came and told David, tlitit as Gow had never 
been arrested in Ne^v Hampshire where the 
horse was stolen, it was their opinion, that 
they had no authority to take him till they 
had written on and obtained a warrant there ; 
but that, as the Justice thought he had once 
seen Gow in passing by Mzn'tin's sonie 
weeks before, and believed he would answer 
the description of the handbill, they had con- 
cluded to go on with tlie business which, If 



every thing was kept still, mii^ht he brouiiht 
about in a week or ten duys, jind that there- 
fore he had better now go home, and saying a 
syllable to no one on the subject wait patiently 
for their movements, 

• A whole week !' exclaimed David with a 
look of disappointment and regret, it will 
then be too late — to'ther thing must be done.' 

• Why too late, my Ijid,' asked both gentle- 
men at once, ' why too late, and wliat other 
thing do you mean ?* 

• Why I guesses I wont tell now— no, not 
till I sees first.' And so saying the boy 
turned on his heel and vanished, leaving his 
auditors greatly puzzled how to understand 
his singular conduct, and more than half 
inclined to believe Wis whole story a sheer 
fabrication. 

Our heroine, who had hailed with pleasure 
this last measure which had so unexpectedly 
opened for accomplishing in the least unob- 
jectional)le way her purposes, and who confi- 
dently relying on its success, had waited all 
day with trembling solicitude for the effect 
which she expected the communication of her 
messenger would iuimediately produce, list- 
ened with no small degree of pain and disap- 
pointment to the account which David gave 
her that night after his return of the failure 
of his tnission ; for failure it was as to all 
that regarded the main object she had in view. 
Deeply, did she regret, that not seeing the 
possibility of such a result, she had restricted 
the boy whose prudence and sagachy would 
have otherwise prompted him to adopt her 
other measure in reserve ; and bitterly did 
she now denounce that hesitation and false 
delicacy which had prevented her after her 
visit to the cavern from immediately taking 
the most efficient measures within her reach 
for effecting a purpose which she more and 
more became convinced her duty to herself, 
her lover, and to the public, alike loudly de- 
manded at her hands ; and she trembled to 
think that only one more business day imer- 
vened before the dreaded Tuesday which site 
began to fear was destined to seal tim d^oni 
of her wreichedness. *' 

' Go, David,' she said, * go earfy Monday 
morning again to the village, there is now no 
more time for doubts or delays— go, go seek 
out Mundle and Johnson, tell tiiem idl — tell 
them that May Martin has been in the very 
den of these villains, overheard their plots — 
seen and handled their took for counterfeit- 
ing^— even found the false dollars they had 
made whb them, and that she will not besiute 
to swear to it all — tell them this, and whatev- 
er else they require and you know, and see 
if that will not arouse them to action — go my 
friend, every thing now depends on you — I 
know you wWi Hot desert me now, go and 
may heaven speed you.' 
The next day, it being Sunday, Clow visit-. 
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e«l Martin's. It whs tlie first time May had 
seen liiin since her visit to the cavern ; and 
she recoiled from his approach as from the 
touch of n viper, while she could scarcely 
keep her tongue from giving expression to ihe 
feelings of indignation and abhorence with 
which his presence no\v more than ever filled 
her bosom. — He did pot long remain to add 
to her distress by his hated presence ; for, 
Hfter a few fruitless trials to reconcile her to 
his attentions he petulantly gave up the at- 
tempt and departed to join his more conge- 
nial companion in their mountain retreat, lea- 
ving his intended victim, whom he now 
considered already secure in his toils without 
further cflfort, to count the slow and lingering 
hours which must pass before she could be 
cheered with the consciousness that some- 
thing was doing to snatch her from her im- 
pending fate. Monday at last came, but with 
it, to the utter discomfiture of May, came a 
drenching rain storm which she knew must 
prevent her messenger from proceeding on 
her mission. Often and vainly during this 
gloomy day did she strain her anxious eye in 
gazing at the dark and unpenetrable clouds to 
catch some sign of the storm *s abating. But 
no such appearance greeted her sight. The 
rain continued to pour in ceaseless torrents 
till night,* closing in with Ec^yptian darkness, 
cut off all hope for the efforts of that day and 
sent her once more to her cheerless pillow, 
dejected and fast beginning to despond of her 
extraction from the fate to which the current 
of events, in spite of her means of resisting 
it, appeared sweeping her on, and which the 
very elements themselves seemed combining 
to fix upon her. She did not however de- 
spair. She knew if David could go to the 
village in the morning, and succeed in rous- 
ing them there to immediate action, they 
would reach the settlement time enough for 
her rescue.— At the worst she determined 
either to proclaim Gow*s villainy before the 
clergyman and assembled company, if matters 
came to that pass, and resist the proceeding 
of the ceremony on the spot, 9r secretly 
elope from the house and fly to some friendly 
roof for protection. After a night of* inex- 
pressible anxiety and wretchedness she start- 
ed at the first faint dawning of the morning 
light, from her perturbed slumbers, hastily 
rose and went to the window. To her great 
joy the rain had wholly ceased and the clouds, 
that yesterday enveloped the earth like a 
shroud of mantling blackness having now 
broken away and disappeared, had given place 
to a clear sky and a bland atmosphere. Af- 
ter standing a while to let the soft and balmy 
breeze fan her feverish brow, she dressed 
herself and went down into the yard.-^ifoffr 
ing it would be some time hitht thelHmates 
of the house would be likely to Vipb and fear- 
ing that her little friend might not proceed 



on her mission without a fresh bidding, she 
slowly proceeded up the road towards his 
residence which was in plain sight about a 
quarter of a mile distant, with the hope that 
she might see him round the door to beckon 
him to meet her. She had proceeded but a 
few rods however before slie unexpectedly 
encountered him approaching. 

* Where now, David,' she said, • I can 
hardly expect you have started oat on my 
business so early— t was fearful you had fbr- 
gotten it, and was coming to see if I could 
get a word with you before the folks were up.' 

* Forgets I that ain't David Butler — but 
how it rained yesterday ! I ached all day to 
be agoing.* 

* But have you really started for the village ? 
How did you get away so very early ?' 

* Why I tells you how it was— mother 
haunts me all the time to know what for I 
goes all these times, and last night she prom- 
ises to say nothing about it, so I tells her 
all — well then she gets into a taking — says 
Miss May is a poor injured orphan and God 
will protect her. Then after she goes to bed 
1 hears her in the night crying again about it, 
and praying like. Then she gets up afore 
day and says she can't sleep, so she gets me 
some breakfast and tells me to go right off.' 

' It was right, perh-.i|)S, David, that you 
should tell your mother, and I feel very 
grateful for her sympathy,' said May, brush- 
ing away the tears that had started during this 
simple recital of the interest her wrongs had 
awakened in the bosom of her pious and un- 
pretendkig neighbor, * but do you still feel 
willing to go and do as I las^ directed you ?' 

* I goes till I wears my feet off to my 
knees to save Miss May for Mr. Ashley,' was 
the heroic re|>ly. 

* Go then— 'there may be time enough yet 
for all, go my little friend, and may kind 
heaven grant you success.' 

[To be Continued.] 
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For the Rural Repoiitory. 

The Tillage Fancral. 

Maut years ago it was my lot to witness 
the death and burial of a young friend in a 
sequested vale of my native village. And 
od^n as I gaze upon the leafy glories of the 
summer woods, or trace some brook, winding 
its silvery course in many a devious way, like 
those of our own green fields, the sensations 
of that hour, so sweetly sad, again return. 
Never may its memory be effaced. 

Many are the gifted pens, that have touch- 
ingly told of lovely forms laid in an untimely 
grave, and then follows the long story of 
blighted love or friendship. Few indeed are 
those whose hearts mourn not over a parting 
token of affection from some loved but lost one 



It ra;iy be that death has blanched fairer 
cheeks— ^dimmed brighter eyes, and even 
quenched the light of a soul as spotless as that 
of Sarah L. But censure not the fond bosom 
if it cannot swell with choking grief at the tale 
of another's sorrow, as when its own dearest 
ties are sundered. Consumption swept her 
away, and of all the shapes in which Death 
comes upon its victims, this is the most 
affecting. In the case of Sarah, its seeds 
were sown while fulfilling some simple portion 
of her winter's toil, and its progress was the 
more marked by the contrast between her 
drooping form aiid pallid cheek, and the bud- 
ding beauty of the spring-time that quickly 
followed. One by one the fibres of life's 
silver cord were broken, until at the close of 
a summer day, the last frail integument was 
sundered. The spirit could not have chosen 
a serener hour in which to make its exit from 
a world of turmoil and pain. The absence of 
all unholy sound that might seem to desecrate 
an hour sacred to the departure of a pure 
soul — the fall of distant water which floated 
its dirge-like music on the breeze, and above 
all the subdued softness of twiliglu, chimed 
beautifully with the feelings of those assembled 
around the death-bed with hearts worn out 
by the long struggle between hope and fear, 
;md weary eyes, from which the last tear-drop 
had been wrung. 

On the succe'eding day was the funeral. 
And the collected inhabitants formed a lUtle 
group under the beechen boughs that spread 
their fan -like shades before the mother's <iDor. 
How different is a village fbneral from one 
in a crowded city ! There, how often, even 
in the presence of the dead, reading as it 
does a lesson more forcible than words on 
the weakness of human power and the hoi- 
lowness of human grandeur, are witnessed the 
ostentatious display of wealth — the bedecking 
of forms convulsed with agony in the gilded 
trappings of woe, as if the garish show could 
beguile the fond heart into forgetfulness of 
its loss. And then the gorgeous bier sweeps 
on to the grave with its long retinue, amid 
the clamor of thronged squares. The ve- 
hicles of fashion roll by, seeming to hurry 
faster in the pursuit of pleasure, as they pass 
the eyes of some in the train, who perchance 
feel the tide of grief swelling strong in their 
breasts. Then come the multitude seeking 
with undiminished ardor the bubbles of 
wealth or applause, in very mockery of the 
brief days between themselves and their inevi- 
table destiny, while the sound of many craAs 
grate with horrible discord on the heart- 
strings of the mourner, rendered doubly 
sensitive by its afllictions. Far otherwise 
the country. Here, when the lamp of life is 
extinguished from the eyes of vision, it bums 
in the memory undimmed. 

Sarah L , was -indeed a lovely light in 
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tier humble sphere ; — grouped around on 
Uiat • first dark day of nothingness,* were all 
00 whom in life the puriiy ofiis beams had 
fallen. Old age, to whose wants her hands 
had ministered, was there clad in comely 
gHrb— rosy-cheeked cliildhood, that had pour- 
ed its little cares into her listening ear~-and 
companions who had enjoyed her sisterly 
confidence. Sweet were the consolations of 
religion that fell from the lips of God*s ser- 
TMDt to sooth the severing of so many ties, 
and the tears gushing from a mother*s eyes 
restrained their violence at the closing assur- 
aace of undying joy to the spirit of her dead 
child. The aged man who bent over those 
ashes had watched with a fdther*8 care that 
girfs developing faculties from thecomittence- 
ment of life's young dream to its final awaking, 
and no parental solicitude was ever blessed 
with a fuller fruition of its hoofis. « « « 

The closing scene came. Tliebell from the 
church tower pealed its music in notes pro 
longed as if it loved to lengthen out its solemn 
requieni over even the dust hallowed by the 
spirit that once animated it. The children 
cast their simple oflfering of flowers upon the 
coffin^ — friendship looked its last on the cold 
rem:iins, and- all was over. Time has mel 
lowed the pangs of those who stood in the 
churoliyard at that hour ; btu its memory 
like music from the water, often steuls upon 
their senses with soothing influence. Her 
form is no longer seen in its accustomed 
haunt, but the eye of afl'ection will ever turn 
lo' iJie vacant spot, as it does toward the lost 
pleiad jof the sky, though many a gem has 
since shone in night's proud tiara of bright 
stars. L. S. M. Jr 

Globe Vlllagt , Southbridgt, July, 1837, 

Faitlif ul messenger. 

0»K of the prisoners in the Luxemburgh 
had a dog, who, it will be seen in the follow- 
ing recital, gave extraordinary proofs of saga- 
city, as welt as of attachment to his master. 
Every day the dog watched an opportunity to 
pass into the interior of the prison, and, en- 
tering the chamber of his master, overwhelmed 
him with caresses. One day in particular his 
demonstrations of joy were so reiterated as 
to become exceedingly troublesome ; but the 
more his master strove to render him quiet, 
the more importunely the animal persisted in 
his caresses; he leaped, howled, barked and 
bending his head downward, appeared to di- 
rect the attention of his master to his collar. 
Concluding the dog had been wounded by 
some accident, he then examined him, but 
finding no kind of hurt upon him, and being 
teased by his restlessness, he attempted to 
put him out of the room. The dog however, 
escaped from his hands, and displayed the 
same tokens, till his master took ofl* the col- 
lar, when the animal again began to bajk and 



to whine, but no longer with a tone of inqut- 
etude. Surprised at the jnanifest change in 
the manner of the dog, the prisoner directed 
his attention to the collar, apd found that it 
held a letter from his wife, who, constantly 
repulssd at the door of the prison, had found 
this means of conveying her sentiments to 
him. He replied by the same courier. A 
regular correspondence was now carried on, 
and every day at a certain hour, tiie faithful 
commissioner of affection passed and repassed 
with his invisible message. 

liabor of Oeiiiiis« 

* With what ease he writes !* said a young 
lady as she laid down one of Washington 
Irving's volumes. Straightway we made up 
our miod that the young lady did not know 
what she wSft talking about. Had she said 
' How easy it is to read his works,' we could 
have sympathised with her amazingly. Then, 
finding we could not make a satisfactory 
reply without compromising our honesty, we 
fell to making a comparison in silence. The 
steamboat glides majestically and gracefully 
through the waters, but it is no easy power 
that gives to the water traveler her steady 
and rapid motion. It is true she is tastefully 
painted and gilded ; her cabins are pleasant, 
and her prow is decorated with specimen's 
of the scluptor's. art. But descend with the 
engineer to his fiery domain ; swelter tliere 
in the burning pit ; see the heated grease, 
and listen to the bursting steamy sec the 
tremendous power of fire and water combined, 
until the strained and groaning boiler threat- 
ens to burst asunder, and de^iige the decks 
with the heated fluid. You will perceive that 
Ease, although a mild and pleasant damsel, 
has a confounded rough old father. Little 
dreamed the admirer of Irving how much 
agonizing toil was required to beget that ease, 
which she was so much delighted in. Yet 
she was not alone in her error. How many 
a publisher thus lightly estimates the labor 
of his weary author ! How many a trades- 
man smiles at the trifiing ttnployment of 
the man of genius I We have been mad 
enough to eac an oyster 'supper, when we 
have heard the peasant draw an invidious 
comparison between himself and the poor 
wight whos^ intellect supplied him with bread. 
' I get my living by the sweat of my brow,' 
said he, * while you are trifling away your 
time with books and papers.' 

Yes, see that pale and hungry being startled 
from his task by the sound of the midnight 
bell. See how his fingers grasp the pen con- 
vulsively, as he fearfi his task will not be ac- 
complished in time— -a slave to n>en whose 
pockets are better lined than their pericra- 
niums* and^ who mete out to him bis starve- 
ling pittance with the unwilling hand of an 
upper servant dealing out cold pancakes and 



sausage ends to a beggar. See him place 
both hands upon his snapping brain, as the 
fires of fancy dart from Apollo's mount upon 
liis withering soul. Yjes, *• how easy he 
writes.' — Eglantine. 



fi^pecnlation. 

A SDCCBSSFDL speculation is oftener an evil 
than a blessing : it upsets all one's notions 
of the value of time, of industry, and of 
inoney— it is a moral evil, because it vio- 
lates the law of nature, wluch requires, that 
a part of every day, and every year of one's 
life, should be devoted to procuring the 
means of subsistence fof the day «nd year ; 
and he who by what he trails a lucky hit, se- 
cures to himself what he calls a fortune^ 
sometimes cuts ofif from the remainder of 
his days, a wholesome and natural source 
of pleasure. If he have devoted all bis pow- 
ers and energies to mammon for the best 
part of his life, he is sold to him, and can 
no more live tranquilly, without his stimuli, 
than can he who has been excited for years 
by sllcohol give up the svimulus of drink. 
Hence, you find such men uneasy and fret- 
ful in old age ; hence, often it is, that they 
are envious and vexed at the sij-ht ef happi- 
ness in others ; and that they seem to think 
a poor man has no right lo enjoy himself 
more than they can, who have tamed a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 
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S3,00 ; P M. Buskirk's Bridge, N. Y. $5,00; P. Bl. Earl- 
vllle, N. Y. S10,00; P. M. Mann's Vallerjr, N. Y. 9lflO ; 
E. G. P. Ballslon Spo, N. Y. $1,00; P. M. Cumwoll Bridge, 
Cl. $1,00; P. M. New Paltz, N. Y. $5,00; H. B. Knowls- 
vllle, N.Y. $1,00; P.M. Gorbara, N. Y. $2,00; P. M. 
Harford, N. Y. $5,00; P, M. West Edmeston, N. Y. $3^00 ; 
P. M. Kortrlgbt, N Y. $5,00 ; P. C. Niagara, U. C. $1^ ; 
P. M. Hebron, Ct. $2,00; P. M. SouUi Deerfleld, Ms. $1,00 ; 
D. W. Wlnan's Vllle, N. Y. $1,00, F. L E. Danville, Vt. 
$&00; P. M. Oeneseo, N. Y, $1,00 ; P. M. Colerain, Ms. 
$1,00; P. M. Foster Dale, N. Y.$2,00; P. M. Cambria, 
N. Y. $1,00 ; P. M. Albureb, Vt. $1,00 ; P. M. Deerfield, 

Ms. $10,00; P. M.UIstervfilc, N. Y. $1,00; Wasb- 

ington, Ct. $5,00; L. W. Lawrencevllle, N. Y. $J,00; 
W. C. R. Coeymar -'"-•—' * " '"■-' "— 

tory, Ms. $10,00; 



W. C.R. Coeyinans, N. Y. $J,00 ; J. A. B< Chicopec Fac- 
tory, Ms. $10,00; P. M. Schroon Lake, N. Y. $2,00; 
G. D. L. Salisbury, N. Y. $5,00 ; A. 0. H. Newark Valley, 
N. Y. $0,81; W. S. C. Mount Hope, N, Y. $6,00 ; P. M. 
Gay lord's Bridge, Ct. $1,00; J. N. B. Lansingburgh, N.Y. 
$4,00; D B.L, Newark, N.Y. $5,00; P. N. C. East 
Weare, N. H. $1,00; W. S. W. Athens, N. Y. $1,00; 
P. M. Stuyvesant Falls, N. Y. $1,00 ; H. D. O. Oran, N. Y. 
$5,00; J. H. Albany, N.Y. 1,00; R. W.L. N lies, Mich. 
$1,00; P. M. Hume, N. Y. $5,00; P. M. Watervliei, N. Y. 
$3 00 P. M. Grangerville, N. Y. $1.00; P. M. Whitney's 
Valley. N. Y. $5,O0; A. IL Genoa, N. Y. $5,00; T. M. B. 
Hallowell, U. C. $3.00 ; \V, P. Troy, N. Y. $1,00; P^. 
EUnira, N. Y. $10,00 ; S. 8. Bemua Heights, N. Y. $1,00. 



On the 23d of June, in London, Edwin Forrest, Esq. the 
celebrated American Tragedian, to Catharine, the beauU- 
ful and accomplished daughter of John Sincl»lr, Esq. oT 
the Theatres Royal Drury-Lane and Covent Graden. 



DIED, 

In this city, on the 25th ult. after a lingering and palnfUl 
illness. Miss Abby D. Hotchkiss, formerly of New London, 
Conn, aged 42 years. 

On the 25th ult. Mr, Thomas Race, In his 48ih /ear. 

On the 7tb ult. Martha, daughter of Wm. and Margaret 
Moor, aged 1 year and 1 month. 

On the 11th ult. EmirA C. daughter of Allen and Haanah 
Reynolds, aged 13 months. . 

In Livingston, on the S5Ui ulU Lavioa A. daughter oi J 

Moawtef Living»ion,Esq.^J2ecl by Vri^l^V It. 
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For the Burol ReposUorx* 
Kindness* 

Thcbb's a language we cannot reswt. 
That ever should pleasure impart ; 

*Ti8 the language of lenderneea pure, 
Unfeigned as it flows from the heart. 

The madness of pwsion subsides, 
Where kindness is mildly returned ; 

Yes kindness and mildness sqbdue 
The heart that wflh mad passion burned. 

The foe, whose vain anger but meets 

The kindest return for his hate, 
Finds a feeling instilled in hia breast 

Which kindness alone can create. 

But O, to a friend how it cheers 
If aught should endanger his peace, 

it banishes often his fears 

And whispers — *thy sorrows shall cease.* 

One word in soft tenderness spoke, 
Nay, but a kind glance of the eye, 

Conveys to the heart a sweet hope, 
And banishes many a sigh. 

Tim heart that by this is unmoved, 
Hew dead to all virtue must prove; 

It cannot enjoy one pure blfss, 
It cannot be melted by love. 

Babd op S 

Forthe Rural Repository. 
I^akc Ontario. 

*Tis eve for the sun his bright circle has run. 
He sinks 'neath the hills for his day's work is done ; 
And pensive, sweet miniature ocean, I stand. 
At the soft hour of twilight, alone on thy strand. 

I gaze on thy grandeur, wide spread to the view, 
Thy calm silent beauty, of soft, liquid blue. 
And hushed-areall passions, my thoughts arc at peace, 
For a calmness like tliine bid all Cbmults to cease. 

How tranquil tliy bosom, how sweet is thy rest, 
Not a zephyr dare touch its soft wing on thy breast. 
No ripple thy pure glassy stillness dare break, 
But all in thy deep, death-like silence partake. 

Ah, no, tliere's a motion, thy bosom moves slow, 
As if moved by the breath of the sea-nymphs below, 
And moonbeams dance lightly, and gracefully there. 
With a beauty unbroken^ unequaled elsewhere. 

But ah ! couldst thou speak, thou couldst tell us a tale 
Of darkness, of horror, when swept by the gale ; 
When the tempest in wrath spends its rage on thy 

breast. 
And wave follows wave spreading foam o'er thy crest. 

When lightnings flash o* er thee in wild, sportive glee, 
When the frail bark in vain from their fury would 



Fit emblem of man tliy oft changes must prove^ 
But only tliy calm is the beauty I loyo ; 
And when thou art hushed to ttiis soft glassy blue, 
I'll pensively stray tliy deep grandeur to view. 

Ambbose. 

T« a Sbred of lilnen. 

Would tliey had swept cleaner ! 

Here's a littering shred 
Of linea left beliind--a vile reproach 
To all good housewifery. Right glad am 1, 
That no neat lady, trained in ancient times 
Of pudding making and of sampler work, 
And speckless sanctity of household care. 
Hath happened here to spy thee. She no doubt. 
Keen looking through her spectacles, would say, 

* Thia comes of reading books ;'^r pome spruce 
beau, 

Essenced and lily-handed, had he chanced 
To see thy slight superfices, 'twould be 

* This comes of writing poetry.* Well— well— 
Ck>me forth offender !— hast thou auefftl to say ? 
Canst thou by merry thought or quaint conceit 
Repay this risk, that I have run for thee 7 

Begin at alpha, and resolve thyself 

Into thine elements. I see the stalk. 
And bright, blue-flower of flax, which erst o'erspread 
That fertile land, whero mighty Moses sUetched 
His rod miraculous. I see thy bloom 
Tinging, Uio' scantly, these New Englaiwi vales. 
But, lo ! tlie sturdy farmer lifts his brake, 
To cnish tJiy bones unpiiying — and his wife. 
With kerchiefd head, and eyes brimful of dust, 
Thy fibrous nerves, with hatchel tooth divides. 
1 hear a voice of music — and behold. 



The ruddy damsel singeth at her wheel. 
While by her side, the nistic lover sits. 
Perchance his shrewd eye secretly doth sount 
The mass of skeins, which hanging on the wall, 
Increaseih day by day. Perchance liis tljought, 
(For men have deeper minds tlian women— sure !) 
Is calculating what a thrifty wife 
The maid will rtakc, and how his dairy shelves 
Shall groan beneath the weight of golden cheese. 
Made by her dcx'trous hand — while many a keg 
And pot of butter to the market borne. 
May* iransKiigrated, on his back appear, 
In new thanksgiving coats. 

Fain wmild I ask. 
Mine own New England, for thy once loved wheel, 
By sofa and piano, quite displaced— • 
Wliy dost thou banish from thy parlor-hearth 
That old Hygean harp, whose magic ruled 
Dyspepsia, as the minstrel-shepherd's skill 
Exorcised Saul's Ennui 7 There was no need. 
In those good times, of trim callisthenics, 
And then there was less gadding— and /ar more 
Of home-bom, heart-felt comfort, rooted strong 
In industry, and bearing such rare frujt, 
As wealth might never purchase. 

But come back, 
Tliou shred of linen. I did let the drop. 
In my hacangue — as wiser ones have lost 
The thread of their discourse. What was tliy lot 
When the fough battery of the loom had sUetched 



Pour its pure dream of innocence on thee? 
Say, hast thou listened to the sick one's moan, 
Wlien tliere was none lo comfort?— or shrunk back 
From the dire tossing of the proud man's brow 1 
Or gathered from beauty's restless sigh 
A tale of untold love 7 

Still close and mute !— 
Wilt tell no secrets, ha? Well then, go down. 
With all thy churl-fcept hoard of curious lore. 
In majesty and tnystery go down 
Into the paper mill, and from iu jaw% 
Stainless and smooth, emerge. Happy shall be 
Tlie renovation, if on thy fair page 
Wisdom ami tnith their hallowed lineaments 
Trace for posterity. So shall thine end 
Be better than thy birth, and worthier bard 
Thine apotheosis immortalize. L. H. S. 

ILiineSf 

Suggested on hearing an Infant asfc his Parents 
vherc God lived. 

BY CUAS. E. H. BICHABDSON* 

* Pbab Fallicr, tell me, who is Godl 

And hpii he eyes, like mine, to see, 
And will he whip me with a rod, 
Or does he love a child like me V 

* O, yes, my boy, his love flows on. 

Calm as the breeze o'er summer's sea ; 
God loves them all who love his Son, . • 
And live a virtuous life like thee.' 

« Well, Fatlier, who is God's dear Son. . 

IJke me can he botli laugh and cry 7 
And when at night his play is done. 

Does he then say his prayers as I 7' 

* Our Jesua, boy, is God's dear Son, 

On Calvary's mount he groaned and cried— 
The battle fouglit, the victory won. 
And upward looking smiled and died.' 

* And, Father, where does Jesus live 7 

Dear mother said 'twas up on high, 
And on his word I muat believe, 
For he was once a child aa I.' 

* Our Saviour, boy 7 — he lives in Heaven, 

In that pure world l)eyond the sky ; 
And eartli and sea and balmy air, 
His spiiit breathe in every sigh.' 



flee; 
When the thunder bursts forth from the dark pendingll And knit thy sinews, and the chemist sun 

cloud, 
And the »ailor sinks low with thy wave for his shroud. 

O couldst thou be sver as calm as this hour, 

I'd choose thy sweet margin a place for my bower ; 

Where thy deep, placid stillness all sinfe should 

erase. 
And my own, like thy bosom be nui lured to peace. 



Tliy brown complexion bleached. 

Metliinks I scan 
Some idiosyncracy, tliat marks tliee out 
A tefunct pillow-case. Did the trim guest 
To the bed-chamber ushered, e'er adnftre 
The snowy whiteness of thy freshened youth, 
Feeding thy vanity 7— or some sweet babe 



Executed wlih neatness, accuracy and despatch, at ibe 
office of the Rural Rbpositoby, No. 135, Ck>r. of Warren 
and Third Streets, such as 

Books, Pamphlets, Cards, Checks, HandhUls 
of every description, on the best of type, and on as reason- 
able terms, an at any ofllcc in the city. 



Notice. 

{^Notes under Five Dollars taken in payment for the 
Rbpobitory, as usual. 
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Prize TRle.~Froiii the New-EnglaDd GRlazy. 

J9Iay iflartinyOrtlieOIoifteirDiraen. 

A GREEN MOUNTAIN TALE, 
BY D. P. THOMPSOIf^F HORTPCLIER, VT. 

[Ck)ntinued.] 

We will now change the scene of our little 
8tory which ihe events of this day were 
destined to bring to a fearful terminRtion. 

On a road deeply embowered in the Heavy 
forest, about fifteen miles south of the Har- 
wood settlement, 'and half that distance from 
the vilUge before mentioned, a solitary 
horseman in the afternoon of the day so 
momentous to the fortunes of our heroine, 
was pursuing his lonely way towards the 
scenes we have just left. The day was one 
-i^'un-omm«»n sultriness evpn for the f ultry 
month of August ; and the traveller, occa- 
sionally plucking a fresh bough from the 
overhanging branches to keep off the flies 
that ^ver^ewarming around his vexed horse, 
and stinging him at times to madness, seem- 
ed to look, with compassion on the foamy 
sides of the suffering animal, and often 
appeared \q repress the involuntary motion 
which he frequently made to urge him for- 
ward at a quicker pace. * It is cruel,' at 
length said the rider seemingly addressing 
his horse, * it is cruel in me to force you on 
at this rate in this suffocating^ air, merely to 
gratify my selfish feelings— you have no 
loving and loved one in prospect to incite 
your steps to speed.* So saying he threw 
the reins loosely on the dripping mane of the 
horse, and for the next mile amused himself 
with watching the flics and endeavoring with 
a sort of malicious pleasure to strike down 
the most determined of their band as these 
little winged tormentors were settling on 
their wincing victim, and often goading him 
into a trot. 

Arriving now to where another road from 
the eastward fell into one he was traveling, 
A-shley, for such, the reader has doubtless 
already anticipated, was our traveler, making 
his way to the settlement and intending to 
take bis mistress by an agreeable surpribC^ it 



being considerably sooner than she Imd 
reason to expect his return — Ashley, we say, 
at this point of intersection was joined by 
another horseman. The man was consider- 
ably past the prime of life, and his hair, 
indeed, began to be slightly sprinkled by tlie 
frost of time ; while his features, realty 
handsome and commanding, wore something 
of the pensive and thoughtful cast. Bowing 
with the respectful ease peculiar to the well 
bred, a class to which from both his dress 
and demeanor, he very evidently belonged, 
he fell in by the side of Ashley. 

* Our traveling fortunes seem to unite 
here,' said the stranger as a languid smile 
played gently on his lips. 

^ That smile tiiought Ashley, and those 
features too seem familiar to me — I must 
have seen then, or something like them, 
sometvhere, though certainly 1 know not this 
man *,* and he mused awhile, hut vainly, in 
trying to recul some more defmite remem- 
brance, or to account for the impression 
thus received. After some common place 
conversation about roads, distances and tlie 
like, the stranger observed. 

* From some of your remarks, sir, I am 
led to conclude that you are a resident some- 
where in the vicinity— may I ask how far you 
proceed in this direction ?' 

* I am going to Harwood settlement, as 
the place is called — it is my residence, now 
something near twelve miles distant,' replied 
Ashley. 

' Indeed,* said the stranger, with evident 
interest, * I do too, propose going to that 
place.' 

* Do you ?' asked the other, throwing an 
inquiring glance on his companion as if con- 
jecturing his probable business, * a proprie- 

I tor of lands in the neighborhood, I conclude 
we may call you, or perhaps ab^it to become 
a purchaser ?' 

* Or perhaps a curious traveler in search 
of the novel and picturesque among your 
wild mountains,' evasively said the stranger 
with a good natured smile. 

* That smile ^gain I' said Ashley to himself; 
i; and he beg^u to feel an undcfinable inteiesl 



growing in his bosom towards his new ac- 
quaintance. 

•Do you know,' resamed the elder traveler 
after a few moments silence, • do you know 
a family in your settlement by the name oC 
Martin ?' 

* Intimately,' Replied Ashley with a look 
in which some surprise as well as inquiry was 
exhibited. 

* Has he much of a family ?' 

* Rather small I should call it, sir,— he 
has no children of his own.' . 

* O.f his own ?— -has he those of others 
living with him ?' 

Growing more and more surprised and 
sensitive at the inquiries of the stranger as 
they touched at every question nearsr and 
nearer the great point of interest to his own 
feelings, Ashley, will) visible eniotion and 
some hesitation, replieil, * there ^ a young 
lady living with Mr. Martin in the character 
of an adopted daughter; or rather that was 
the case when I left there about five weeks 
since.' 

* Her name and nge if you will, sir?* 

* They call her May, and after their family 
name^her age lacks come months of eigh- 
teen,' again replied Ashley in a somewhat 
constrained and half jealous tone and man- 
ner, which the stranger seemed keenly to 
scrutinize. 

* And this Martin removed hither from^ihe 
borders of New Hampshire where he formerly 
resided ?' 

* He did.' 

* The people there then told me correctly,' 
said the stranger in an under tone apparently 
communing with himself; * but,* he contin- 
ued again raising his voice to a conversational 
pilch and turning to Ashley, * but as you ap- 
pear so familiar with the girKs age, &;,&» you 
may also be able to tell me something of her 
character, and the standing she maintains 
among you ? 

' You would hardly ask those questions^ 
about May Martin, sir, if you had seen or 
heard much of her,' said Ashley, somewhat 
resentfully. ' I could easily answer them by 
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her neighbors ; but before you pursue your 
inquiries any Airtlier, or at least before you 
expect answers to such as you may be pleased 
to put on the subject, I must beg of you to 
tel! me your motives for so doing. Miss 
Martin is a valued friend o( mine, and is 
somewhat critically situated in the family in 
which she resides, and I know not what use 
may be made of the informaiion I am thus 
imparting to an entire stranger. You will 
excuse my plainness, I trust, sir.* 

The other turned a full and sciirching look 
on Ashley^ which was met by the latter by 
one of equal scrutiny and something of stern- 
ness and hauteur. 

' You are right, probably, young gentle- 
man.' rejoined the elder traveler, after they 
had pursued their way some rods in cjon- 
strained silence, * the interest we sometimes 
feel in a p:irticular subject may lead us to 
forget tlie bounds which it is prudent and 
proper should circumscribe our intercourse 
%vith strangers ; but we win drop the subject 
now^ perhaps we may know more of each 
other hereafter.* 

Without allowing Ashley much chance to 
puzzle himself in trying to make out the 
character and objects of his companion, or 
reflect on the remarks which had fidlen from 
his lips, the latter immediately directed the 
discourse to indifferent subjects, and the 
conversation soon relapsed into its former tone 
of amicableness ; though Ashley sometimes 
thought he could perceive an anxiety on the 
paVt of tlie other to draw out Juis information, 
as well as to ascertain his views and princi- 
ples on the various points which there was 
some appearance of having beeu started for 
the purpose. 

It was nearly five o'clock in the afternoon 
before our travelers arrived at the simg little 
village, which like most other villages in Ver- 
mont, embosomed among the rough hills and 
clustered round a water-fall, served as the 
place of business and trade, — the miniature 
emporium in fact of Harwood settlement, and 
other parts of the surrounding country to 
many miles in extent. One glance suHficed 
to tell Ashley that something more than or- 
dinary occurrence was afoot among the villa- 
gers. Here stood small clubs of men enga- 
ged in low and earnest conversation, their 
horses were being saddled and led out in 
haste as if for some sudden expedition, while 
immbers were passing in and out the tavern, 
one room of which, as seen through the open 
windows, appenMd to be occupied by a dense 
crowd. Scarcely had Ashley reached the 
groimd and thrown the reins of his horse to 
a waiter before shrewd Davy, running to his 
side and exclaiming in tones of joyous exul- 
tation, * O Mr. Ashley is come,' grasped with 
convulsive eagerness the hand of his old 
friend in both of his, aiid burst into tears. 



• Why, my little friend David ! is this you 
here— 4Kit crying ! How is this ? and what 
is all this going on here ?' rashly asked 
Ashley in surprise. 

• God bless you Ashley !' criod Mundlc 
now rushing out of the house, * the ytry man 
of all other* on- earth I have been praying 
most to see I But come with me — 1 have a 
story for your ear, and there is not much 
lime to be Ipstin the telling, as you will think 
yourself, I presume, when you have heard 
it.' So saying and taking the arm of our 
hero, bewildered at what he heard and saw, 
led hiin aside, tvith little David wiping his 
eyes, and still unable to speak for his emo- 
tion, following them close at their heels. 

While Ashley was thus engaged his com- 
panion of the road had entered the rude 
piazza which ran along the front of the house 
and seating hin>self on a bench, sat apparent- 
ly scanning the difi<erent faces around him, 
and listening to such remarks as Cell within 
his hearing, as if willing to gather the cause 
of the commotion among the people without 
concerning himself so far as to make any 
direct inquiries respecting It. He had not 
been seated here but a moment however, 
before the former rushed by him into the 
house and hastily bespoke a fresh horse of 
the landlord to be saddled with all possible 
despatch. The horse was almost instantly 
at the door ; while Mundle, with a stout 
assistant, who had in the mean time got in 
readiness for a start, now rode up and called 
on Asliley to t^ount. — As the latter was about 
springing into his saddle his late traveling 
companion stepped quickly up and touched 
him on the arm. 

• Do you leave nie, sir ?* said he with some 
earnestness. 

• I must' was the quick reply, ♦ I have just 
learned that which will urge me to the settle- 
ment much faster than you \yould wish to 
travel, but I shall see you to-morrow — ^good 
day, sir.' 

• Nay, one moment — let me but ask whom 
your unexpectetf intelligence concerns ?' 

•Myself.' 

• None others ?' 
» One.' 

• The young lady concerning whom I in- 
quired ?* 

• Most deeply.' 

• Enough !— I attend you — landlord, my 
horse instantly.' 

* But your horse — he will hardly keep pace 
with our fre^ ones.' 

' He shall ak least try it, sir,' said the 
stranger in a determined tone as he now 
received his horse from the expert waiter and 
sprang into the saddle. 

In another moment the little cavalcade were 
clattering at full gallop up the road towards 
the settlement followed by a waggon contain- 



ing another assistant and shrewd David, with 
cords and iron lumd cuffs to bind and secure 
the prisoner or {)ri8oners. 

Before following them we will paiwe an in* 
stant to bring, up the events of our story Ms 
they occurred at the village before Ashley's 
unexpected arrival. 

David it seems had proceeded directly to 
the village on leaving* May that morniag. 
On arriving there, still at a very early hour, 
he immediately went to search out Mundle 
and Johnson, the executive and judicial 
functionaries of the law, to whom he applied 
on his previous visit to the village ; but both 
of these gentlemen had just ridden out, and 
to his great vexation, nobody could tell where 
they had gone or when they would return. 
Without the least thought of yielding to his 
disappointment the trusty little messenger 
awaited their coming many long hours in «n 
agony of impatience, and anxiety. And it 
was not till about noon that he caught sight 
of them approaching. He flew to meet and 
detain them on the road till they listened to 
his whole story. 

* Well my lad,* said Mundle after haihad 
satisfied himself by many now readily an- 
swered inquiries, * you have told your story 
this time us you should do to have us believe 
it, though I see you were not to blame for 
not doing so the other day — I have had some 
hints of this money digging up there before 
and suspected monkery ; but good God ! 
Johnson, would you have believed there coald 
have been found a man in Vermont guilty of 
the baseness of Martin towards a girl who 
has all the claims of a daughter ? Thank 
heaven, however, there is time enough yet to 
stop all this, by just caging my gendeman 
bridegroom and his friend before they dream 
of such accommodations. Come, on to our 
dinners— then make out a warrant Johnson, 
in no time«-I w'dl be ready to take it before 
it is dry; and you, my boy, come home with 
me, — you deserve a dozen dinners for your 
faithfulness to that noble girl.' 

After an hour spent in waiting for and 
eating his dinner, and another or two in look- 
ing up forms and writing a warrant, the 
dilatory justice was about bringing his labors 
to a close, when in came the merchant hold- 
ing, in his hand a couple of counterfeit 
dollars which he said had just been passed 
at his store by a man from Harwood settle- 
ment, and demanded a warrant for his ap- 
prehension before he left the place. Here 
was an imerruption that was not to be avoided* 
and David, who had determined not to leave 
the ground till he saw the sheriff on his way, 
and who watched the slow progress of the 
justice with the most restless unpatience, as 
he now saw them drop the business, which 
was his only concern, and proceed to this 
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fiiirljf cried with fexation and disappointment. 
After a while, however, which seemed another 
age to the poor boy, both warrants were 
finislied, and the sheriff despatched to arrest 
in the first place the last discovered candidate 
for his greeting favors. But, though Mundle 
performed his duty much more expeditiously 
than the other, it was yet nearly five in the 
afternoon before he had secured the prisoner, 
plaeed him in custody of others before the 
court at the tavern, and got released from 
bis charge in order to proceed to the settle- 
ment which he was just on the point of doing 
when Ashley rode up to the door. 

We win now follow the sheriff and his 
posse proceeding on with furious speed to a 
more interesting scene of action* 

Proceeding with all the speed they could 
urge, being led on by Ashley who was burning 
wkb impatience to reach the abode of his peril- 
ed mistress before forever too late,kept several 
rods in advance calling loudly and repeatedly 
on the rest to come on, they had not gone 
half their distance before their horses, now 
reeking with sweat and covered with sheets 
of foam, began to manifest great distress, 
and show evident signs of giving out, unless 
speedily suffered to relax. 

* Hold \ hold up ! Asliley,' exclaimed Mun* 
die, fhia will never do— we gain nothing by 
it. — ^With this speed, and such a stifling heat 
as this, two miles more and our horses drop 
dead under us. And yours will be tlie first 
to fail, see ! how he already falters ! A 
moment's consideration epnvinced Ashley 
of the justice of the sherifTs remarks, aiid 
they all immediately relaxed into a moderate 
trot. It had been throughout, as before re- 
marked, a day of unusual heat and sultriness. 
And now, although the sun had been for 
some hours obscured by a deep haze slowly 
gathering over it, the heat was painfully op- 
pressive. The atmosphere indeed seemed 
every moment to grow more murky and suf- 
focating. Not a leaf, even of the ever-tremb- 
ling aspen, responded to a single vibration of 
the deadened air, while the birds sat panting^ 
listless and mute on boughs, scarcely moving 
at the nearest approach of man. And all na- 
ture seemed sunk into one of those lethargic 
calms so ominous, in the warmer latitudes, 
of the coming tempest.— Nor, in the present 
. instance were the more palpable indications 
of a thunder storm much longer wanting. 
Every moment darker and broader sheets of 
vapor rose up majestically from the west, 
casting a deeper and more lurid shade over 
the earth; and soon Jong, deep penis of 
muttering thunder came booming on the ear, 
increasing each instant in loudness and fre- 
quency. Tlie company, now beginning to be 
observant of the approaching shower, soon 
came on to the top of a high knoll which 
gave them, ovtr the top of the interveping 



forest an open and unobstructed view of the 
western horizon. One broad, black mass of 
upheaving clouds lay directly in front, extend- 
ing round on either side to the north and south 
as far as the eye could reach ; while in the 
cemerof this fearful rack a huge column of 
vaoor, doubling and eddying like a seething 
caldron, was rolling up with the blackness 
and rapidity of the smoke of burning pitch. 

^ Heaven and earth !' exclaimed Mundle 
glancing at the scene before him, ' in fifteen 
minutes that terrific clond will burst upon us 
in all the fury of a tornado— it is but two 
miles now— our horses will stand it in the 
freshening breeze-^let us clear the woods at 
least before the tempest strikes us.* And 
they again applied whip and spur and )>ut 
their horses upon a keen run* 

Leaving them here to get on as they may, 
we must now return to our long neglected 
heroine to recount the occurrences of the day 
at Martinis. Slowly to 'her passed the anx- 
ious day which was destined to be the last 
of her ever being known by the name of May 
Martin. The forenoon was mostly occupied 
in making such scanty preparations as Mrs. 
Martin chose to direct for the reception of 
the company at the expected ceremony in 
the evening. In all these May assisted with 
a sort of unnatural alacrity, but with as great 
a degree of coniposnre as her troubled feel- 
ings would permit her to assume.— As noon 
approached she expected every moment to 
hear the trampling of horses at the door as 
the fruhs of bar message, which she suppos- 
ed must have been delivered hours before. 
But noon and afternoon came and still no 
tidings from the village were heard ; no 
signs of either messenger or the success of 
his message were discoverable. Often and 
vainly did she strain her aching sight towards 
the woods in the direction whence the expect- 
ed succor was to appear to catch a glimpse 
of approaching horsemen. — One o'clock, two, 
and three passed, and still they came not. 
Perhaps they might have been led by David 
round in the woods to the cave without com- 
ing into the clearing ; perhaps Gow was al- 
ready secured and on his way back to the 
village ; and the thought, this hope-grasped 
thought for a while relieved her. But even 
this faint gleam of consolation soon vanished 
by the appearance of Gow himself, cotne to 
dress and prepare for the ceremony. With 
a hint from Mrs. Martin that it was Trtne she 
had began to dress herself for the company. 
May now retired to her room, and carefully 
fastening the door, flung herseM* on her bed 
in an agony of grief and despair. But ira- 
pelled by the painful consciousness that the 
crisis was now at hand when she must yield 
to her fate or do somcihing to avert it, and 
now fast relinquishing all hope in the success 
of the plan on which she liad been relying for 



her extrication, she soon roused herself and 
summoned all her energies for deciding what 
course to pursue on the fearful emergency. 
Could siie trust herself to carry into effect 
one of the alternatives she had resolved on in 
failure of Gow's arrest, that of denouncing 
him, and resitting the proceeding of the cer- 
emony ? Could she command her feelings 
sufncient to do this ; should she not be 
overawed by Martin and his wife? And 
even should she make the attempt would her 
story gain credence, afler keeping so long 
silent, and suffering the affair to glide along 
to the very hour of consummation without 
makins; known her shuation ? The more she 
reflected on this project the more did her 
resolution waver. She had a female friend 
who had not long since married and settled 
on the road a few miles north of Harwood 
settlement, and her resolution was soon 
formed to attempt to escape from the house 
and try to reach the residence of her friend 
that night. Scarce had she formed this res- 
olution before casting her eye up the road 
she beheld in the distance a man approaching 
on horseback, whom, from the color of his 
horse, she instantly recognized to be the 
minister who had been engaged to officiate on 
the occasion. She had seen him pass the 
preceding Saturday on his way to a town a 
short distance to the north where, at stated 
imervals he preached ; and she but too well 
knew the reason of his happening along on 
his return at this hour. Now aware that not 
another moment was to be lost, she seized a 
common bonnfft and cautiously leilittg herself 
down from her window which opened into 
the garden glided through the shrubbery, 
swift and noiseless as the wild bird stealing 
to its covert, slipped through the fence, and 
entering a field of tall grain immediately be- 
yond, escaped towards' the woods iinseen in 
a northerly direction. 6n reaching the woods 
she paused a moment to glance at the clouds 
which were now beginning to heave up over the 
tops of the mountains in heavy masses, ac- 
companied at short intervals by the low short 
and scarcely perceptible rumbling of the 
distant thunder, affording her indubit.ible evi. 
dence of the approaching storm. But she 
hesitated not. What to her feelings were the 
terrors of a thunder storm to the scene she 
had just left, in which, but for her flight, she 
must soon be the principal actor ? Pausing 
no longer than to decide how she should best 
shape her course, avoid all observation from 
the road and the open grounds on the right, 
and prevant becoming entangled and bewil- 
dered in the depths of the wilderness on the 
left, she now plunged into the woods, and 
keeping just within tiieir borders, pressed on 
with rapid steps towards her destination. 
She had not proceeded far however, before 
the occasional rustling of bushes and the 
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cracklinj^ of sticks and brush breaking under 
the tread at 8onie distance on her left ap- 
prised her of i}ie presence of some one ap- 
parently endeavoring to keep paoe with her 
for the purpose of doj^gins; her steps. And 
Boon catching a glimpse of his person in a 
glance over her shonlder as with quickened 
steps she pursiied her way, the alarniins 
truth at once fi.islied across her mind. 
It was the accomplice of Gow, the old man 
she Imd seen in tlfe cavetn who was following 
her. Cilculating ta leave the valley ihat 
night he had packed up^ and having come 
down from his retreat, was wailing, at a con- 
Vetiieiu stand at the skirt of the woods in 
plnin sight of Martinis, a signal promised by 
Gow as soon as the knot was fairly tied, 
ittfending to depart secretly from the 
settlement the moment this evidence o( 
tiie Completion of their infmioUs work wms 
displayed. And it was while standing here 
concealed from the view of others in a 
clump of bushes and patiently watching for 
the promised signal, he caught sight of 
May gliding into the woods but a short dis- 
tance below him. Though soon conjecturing 
from the course she came that it could be no 
uther than tlieir intended vifiiim, he yet sus- 
pected not at flrst her real object ; and think- 
* Ing she might baVe conie to the wood fur the 
purpose of obtaining some fnvorite shrub or 
etergreen lo deck her room for the occasion 
he suffered her to proceed some way before 
it occurred to Jiim that she was actually esca- 
ping from their net. Unwilling on 4?ecouni 
of his own safety to. cause an outcry whicli 
be was fearful she might raise if he jnade any 
atreaipt to detain her by force, he determin- 
ed to get ahead of her ani endeavor to frightr 
en her back to the house. But in this he 
f^oon found himself bafiied ; for instead of 
being able to get before her, he found much 
dilTiCulty, so rapid was her flight, even in 
overtaking and keeping her in sight. Resolv- 
ing however not to lose the advantage of this, 
that he might dog her to the house where she 
fled for shelter for the night, and return and 
apprise his accomplice of the place of her 
refuge, he redoubled his exertions and siic- 
teeded barely in accomplishing this |>art of 
his purpose as far as the pursuer and pursued 
Vere permitted to proceed* 

But to return to the wretched fugitive. 
Having been nurtured among the mountains, 
and accustomed from infancy to exercise in 
their invigorating breezes, her naturally ac- 
tive limbs had acquired an elasticity and a 
capability of enduring Citigue, which are un- 
known to females of older countries, and 
Which came in good need on the present 
emergency. J^^leeing, like some frightened 
nymph of heathen fable before a pursuing de- 
mon, her lips p;irted, her hands thrust ea- 
gerly forward, atvd her loosened and disor- 



dered tresses streaming wildly behind her, 
she bounded along over log, roqjc and rivulet 
with a rapidity which fejir oidy cotdd have 
incited, and which the delirious energy of 
desperation alone could have sustained. 
VV hiie every glance whioh at times stie hastily 
threw back over her shoulder at the fearful 
visage forever peering through tlie bushes in 
hot jairsuit behind her, added a fresh impulse 
to her exertions and quickened her speed. 
The thunder now burst in terrific peals over 
her head— tal! trees were uprooted and luirl- 
ed to the earth by the furious blast, or sliiv- 
ered in the fiercely quivering blaze of the 
lightening, fell in fragments around he? ; yet 
she paused not in her coursc-p-ihe rain'pour- 
ed in a deluging torrent over her drenched 
person, yet she heeded it not ;• but catching 
the big drops on her parched lips as they 
gratefully beat over her fevered and burning 
brow, she fled on — on", .regardless of all ex- 
posure ami forgetful of all dangers but one. 

Having now passed the last house of the 
settlement, she, just as the night and clouds 
were fast combining to spread their dark man- 
tle over the earth, varied her course, «nd 
struck obliquely into the road. Here, paus- 
ing an instant in doubt whether to fly to the 
nearest house, or go on in iMirsuance of her 
original determination, she indistinctly caught 
the funn of her pursuer, who had struck 
into the road some distance below her, aad 
thus cut off her chance of return. Nerving 
herself once more for the trial, she passed 
on up the road for her first destinntioo, now 
about two miles distant, with no other means 
of distinguishing her way than what the occa- 
sional flashes of lightning afforded. 

Ah hough the r.iin iimnediately overhead 
had now sensibly abated, yet the deep, earth- 
jarring roar on the left, as if from the inces- 
sant pouring of a cataract, plainly told that 
the storm wns still spending its force with 
unexampled fury on the mountains. And 
the proof of this soon became visible \o our 
heroine in tlie rapidly increasing torrents 
that came rushing down the steep acclivities, 
overflowing the road and threatening at every 
step to put an entire stop to her progress. 
Arriving at length at the northen outlet of the 
valley where the mountains shut down so close 
to the pond as to leave little more than space 
for the road to pass between them, she came 
abreast of one of the mountain ravines, 
whereat ordinary times, a small brook cros- 
sed the road. It was now swollen lo a rush- 
ing river, before which no human strength 
could have suson an instant. To attempt to 
pass this she saw was but madness ; and as 
she heard the splashing footsteps of her pur- 
suer but a short distance behind her, despair 
now for the first time sent its chill to her 
heart. But while standing on the brink of 
the dashing flood, wlilch at every tvave rose 



higher and higher, hesitating whether to com'* 
mit herself to the raging element, or the 
scarcely less dreaded power of her pursuer, 
a flash of lightning revealed to her sight « 
shelving rock jutting oot from the side of 
the hill a few rods back, and so aloof from 
the road and screened from it by intenreniof; 
boughs, as to afford Iter, she believed, if 
reached unseen, a good concealment front 
her indefatigable enemy, and a safe retreat 
from the waters which were now rising around 
her with ths most frightful rapidity. Making 
directly for the hill, and scrambling up the 
slanting rocks at the foot with the expiring 
energy of despair, slie gained the place and 
dropped down exhausted on the spot, just as 
another flash partially revealed to her sight 
the form of the old man hurrying by, and 
rushing up to the brink of the stream she had 
left but an instant before. Recotling from 
the vievr of the threatening and impassible 
torrent, and throwing one wild glance around 
him, in which horror for the supposed fate 
of his victim, and alarm for his own safety 
seemed equally mingled, he hastily retreated 
back along the road. But before he had 
proceeded many rods, the gathering and pent 
waters above, as if suddenly bursting through 
their opposing barriers, in a mighty torrent 
came rushing down a corresponding ravine 
beyond the ridge at a little distance to the 
south, and wholly cut off his retreat. Mean- 
while the noise on the mountain erery mo- 
ment grew louder and louder. The deep, 
distant roar, as of pouring torrents, which 
had for some time been heard, now became 
mingled with the tumultuous crashing of fal- 
ling forests, the hissing, swashing sounda of 
disturbed and changing volumes of water, and 
the slow, heavy, intermitting jar of vast bod- 
ies of matter just beginning to move. — Near- 
er and nearer it came— and now the earth 
trembled and shook seemingly to its lowest 
foundations, as with gathering impetus, the 
mighty mass came rolling down the steep 
sides of the mountain directly towards the 
spot where the terror struck girl lay conceal- 
ed, and her no less affrighted pursuer, a few 
yards below, was running to and fro, vainly 
looking for some chance to escape. Anon 
it became rapidly light, as from some stead/ 
kindling blaze above, which, growing more 
luminous and dazzling every instant, soon 
gleamed fiercely along the surface of the bub- 
bling pond, and flashing broad and bright 
over the opposite mountains, lit up the whole 
ampitheatre of encircling hills, from the dark- 
ness of midnight to the splendors of noon- 
day. Starting upon her feet May looked 
around her in mute consternation. Nearer 
and more deafening rose the tremendous din 
above — roaring, crashing, grinding along, 
with concussions that made the sdid earth 
heave and bound beneath her feet, dowM 
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came the avalanche with fearful velocity to- 
wards her. In another instant tlie mtglity 
mass, dividing on the solid ledge beneath 
which she stood, began to rush by her oti ei- 
ther side in two vast, high, turbid volumes, 
revolving monstrous stones and hurling trees 
over trees in their progress, and like some 
huge launch, driving with anaasing force into 
the receding waters of the pond— while at 
the same time the forest around and above 
her, waved, shook, toppled and fell in an mv» 
(ill crash on the rocks over her head. She 
saw, she heard no more, but sank stunned 
and senseless on the ground. And, passing 
from the insensibility occasioned by the shock 
into a profound sleep, which, without a full 
recovering of her consciousness, immediate- 
ly stole over her the moment her overstrain- 
ed faculties ceased their exertion. She lay 
till the great struggle of the elements was 
over, and the storm passed by. At length, 
however, she slowly awoke. The dreadful 
tumult that last assailed her conscious ear 
whS now hushed, and all was still save the 
steady rushing of the diminished waters. 
The stars shone out brightly, giving her a 
dim view of the wild scenes of havoc and 
desolation which the fearful power of the av- 
alanche had spread around her. The trunk 
of a large tree Uy directly across the rocks 
witliin a few f%et of her head. She saw how 
narrowly she had escaped death, and sl>e de- 
voutly tliankeii heaven for the perservation* 
A faint groan issuing from the ruins a short 
distaace from where she \v^ now reached 
her. It was the poor wretch who had causae^ 
all her trials, now lying wounded and buried 
beneath the top of the same tree that had 
spared bis intended victim. But before she 
had time to indulge in the mingled emotions 
which this was bringing over her, she heard 
voices. Presently lights appeared on the 
pond, and a boat with several men shot along 
the shore directly against her. It now paus- 
ed in its course, and some one repeated 
loudly her name. Did she hear rightly 7 — 
Else why did the tunes of that voice thrill 
through every fibre of her frame ? She 
shrieked in reply, and tried to move, but her 
benumbed and worn limbs refused their 
oflice. The call came again, ^ May ! May !* 
• Oh, Ashley, Ashley,' she articulated in bro- 
ken and agonized utterance. The men 
sprang on the shore and in a moment more 
siie was clasped in the mute embrace of her 
lover. 

Once more and for the last time ciMinge 
^we the scene of our eventful story to the 
place where we commenced it, at the dwell- 
ing of the heartless, despicable, but now de- 
tected and self-abased Martin. Need we 
attempt to describe the disappointment of the 
exeited and enraged lover, as burstmg into 
tWe bouse at the head of his companions just 
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as the tempest struck it, he made the discovery 
which the inmates made but a moment before 
that his affianced was missing ? The utter 
discomfiture of Martin and bis congenial 
helpmate at this nnlooked for interruption of 
their plans, and detected at the very eve of 
consummating their baseness ? The con- 
sternation of Qow at being seised and secure- 
ly ironed on the spot ? The bitter upbraid- 
ings heaped by Ashley on the heads of the 
guilty and shrinking pair for their treachery 
towards him, apd their oppressive cruelty 
and frickedness towards the unprotected child 
of their adoption ? The feverish impatience 
with which he paced the floor till the storm 
should abate that he might fly to the neigh- 
bors, to some of whom it was supposed the 
poor girl had fled for refuge.' The hot haste 
with which he mounted his hocse the first 
moment the fury of the tempest would permit 
and rq^e from house to house in the eager 
search r The blank dismny and agony of 
heart that overwhelmed him on finding that 
no one had seen her, and that she was shel- 
tered by no house in the settlement ? tlie 
prompt rallyin£5 of the startled inhabitants— 
I he dancing of lights in every direction as 
they anxiously continued the search in house 
and barn, fteld and forest thiough the gloomy 
hours of that dreadful night.' The conster- 
nation of the distracted lover on coming to 
the fearful ruins of the avalanche, at the 
madde«iing thought she might be buried 
beneath theni-^ta hasty return and procure- 
ment of a boat to pass round tJie inaormoUDt- 
able mass that blocked tip the road — the 
extacy of joy that thrilled his bosom at the 
discovery of the lost one, and the exulting 
throb of heart-gushing happiness with which 
he and his companions bore back the livmg 
prize, together with the dying wretch who had 
caused her misfortunes, to the nearest house 
for resusciation and refreshment before pro- 
ceeding homeward. Need we attempt to de- 
tail this ? What reader of imagination so dull 
that he cannot better fill up for himself, a 
picture so difficult for pen to delineate ? 
[Concluded in our next.] 
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From the American iVeekly^eMenger. 

Oliver Wolcott. 

The name of Wolcott is closely associated 
with the history of New England for the last 
two centuries. Henry Wolcott, the patriarch 
ancestor of this eminent family, was a native 
of England, and settled in Dorchester, Mas- 
sachusetts, as early as 1630. In 1636, lie, 
with several others, founded the town of 
Windsor, in Comiecticut, and established a 
commonwealth, based on republican princi- 
ples, consisting of W'mdsor, Hartford, and 
Wetbersfield* 



at 

The revised constitution of Coniicciicut is» 
substantially the one penned by Roger Lud- 
low, and adopted by this iniant colony ; a 
high compliment to the pilgrim fathers ; a 
proud memorial oftheir virtuejmJ intelligence. 

During the perils of the Indian wars, du- 
ring the difiScultieswith the Canadian Frenrh, 
and^et through all the various vicissitudes 
that have pervaded New England down to 
the present time, tite descendants of Henry 
Wolcott have acted a conspicious part in the 
field and the legislative hall. 

Oliver Wolcott, the subject of this brief 
sketch, was the youngest son of Roger Wol- 
cott, who was appointed governor of Con- 
necticut in 1751. Oliver was born the 26th 
of November, 1726, and graduated at Yale 
College, at the age of twenty-one years. The 
same year he was commissioned to command 
a company, which he raised, and marched to 
the defence of the northern frontier, where 
he remained until the peace of Aix-la-Chap- 
elle. He then returned, applied himself to 
the study of medicine, until he was appoint- 
ed first sheriff of the county of Litchfield, 
formed in 1751. In 1755, he married L>»ura 
Collins, an amiable and discreet woman, of 
great merit. In 1774, he was appointed 
counsellor, which st'ition he filled for twelve 
successive years. He was also chief judge of 
the common plea court, and, for a long time, 
a judge of the court of probate. As a milita- 
ry officer, he rose from the grade of captain 
to that of major general. In the summer of 
1776, he commanded the fourteen regiments 
raised by governor Trumbull to act with the 
army in New York. He headed his brigade 
at the memorable battle that resulted in the 
capture of Burgoyne, and revived the droop- 
ing cause of the bleeding colonies. He was 
uniformly consulted on important military 
movements, and was listened to with great 
confidence and respect. From the com- 
mencement he was an ardent supporter of the 
revolution. 

In 1775, he was appointed by congress a 
commissioner of Indian affairs for the north- 
ern department, a trust of high importance 
at that time. During the same year, his in- 
fluence was h«ppily exerted in reconciling 
disputes between the neighboring colonies 
relative to boundaries. Amiable and persua- 
sive in his manners, aided by a sound dis- 
cretion, and a correct sense of justice, he 
was well calculated to be a mediator between 
contending parties. 

In 1776 he took his seat in congress, and 
remained until he affixed his signature to that 
Declaration which burst the chains of slavery, 
gave birth to a nation in a day, astonished 
gazing millions, made the British king trem- 
ble on his throne, and stamped the names 
of the signers with a fame that will endure, 
unimpaired, thrbugh tlie roUisg ages of time. 
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* He then returned and took his station ii> 
ttie field, and on all occasions proved himself 
a |>riident, brare and skillful officer. "When 
he deemed his services more useful in con- 
gress he occasionally took his seat in that 
body until 1785, 

In 1785 he was associated with Arthur Lee 
and Richard Butler, to conclude a peac^ith 
the Six Nations. The following year 4ie was 
elected lieutenant governor, which stetion he 
filled for ten years, when he was chosen gover- 
nor, where death fbuikl hira, and closed his 
mortal career on the first of December, 1797, 
in the scventy^first year of his age, regretted 
by all, and most by those who knew him best. 
In addition to his numerous public serfMM, 
always performed without pomp or noise, 
his private character shone with peculiar 
luster. — He possessed all (he sterling TirCues, 
was a devout and consistent christian, an 
hononible and honest man. Anmonius. 
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* For Uie Rural Repository. 

Poetry. 

Poetry is the music of the soul. It tunes 
the inharmonious feelings of the bosom, and 
causes thefiexile chords of the heart to vibrate 
in (he most enchanting euplroMy. VVlio has 
not felt its magical power upon his passions, 
awakening and vivifying them, raising (hem to 
the highest node of ecs(acy, and enkindling in 
his breast the chaste and devout fiame of in- 
spiration ? It refines and exalts the mind, 
arouses thejroang and tender affections of the 
soul, and plumes the wings of fancy-— causing 
us to soar to regions of purity and blissful- 
ness— the ideal worlds of the imagination. 

The term poetry, according to (he Greek, 
from which language it is derived, signifies 
• I create ;' what must be the power of • the 
creator' or poet* he whose 

* ejre, In a fine frenzy rolUiif , 
I)oth ^anee from heaven to eartb, ftom eartli to beaven : 
And, as Imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things nnknown, the iK>«t*s pen 
Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.* 

Thus endowed, thes^avorite sons of the 
tuneful sisters, are enable to sway the scepter 
of their power over th6 heart of man, holding 
him in thrall till he is lost in the enrapturing 
di*eams of his excited fancy. Says the im- 
moEtal Shakspeare, from whom I have just 
quoted, speaking of the power of poetry, 

* Orpheus* lute was Strang with poeu* sinews, 
Whose golden touch could soften steel and stones, 
Make tigers tame, anifbage leviathans 
Forsake unsounded deeps, to dance on sands.* 

Though this may be a hyperbole, yet no one 

will deny that its power is wonderful— is 

mighty, yea Hercui^an; and If it cannot 

* soften steel and stones,' it can melt a heart 

nearly as hard. 

* Vide Knickerfooeker, Vol. 9Ui, No. 3, Pago SS6. , 



Poetry may, in some respects, be compared 
to music. Their effect upon the passions is 
amdagous, though not equal. Tlie influence 
of the latter compared with that of the former, 
is but trifling. Music cannot paint, in atf the 
prismatic cblorings of imagination, the halcyon 
days and the fairy scenes of infancy : it has 
not the power to call up the spirits of departed 
years, and lead us back in tbe flowery paths 
of fancy, to those joy-awakening baunts so 
pregnsni vith the golden dreams of delight — 
pastry has. Music cannot open ibe archives 
ef romance — < cannot relate tbe fancies of 
fldion, and stunmons to view figures and 
scenes tiith a truth and vividness defying the 
skill of (he limner^-^poetry can. Music can- 
not portray the fascinating charms of nature 
fotmd in almost every clime where foot of 
man has svef trodden; it hss not the faculty 
of picturing before tbe mind's eye the sunny 
l^ains of Italy, the time hallowed, sl^sical 
regions of venerable Greece, or the lovely 
scenery of our own poetic land — poetry bas. 
Above all, music cannot place that heavenly 
smile upon the countenance of Religion, 
and array her before onr enraptured vision 
in that chaste and holy vestment, as poetry 
can, in such a manner as to excite a throb 
of adoiiration in the coldest heart that ever 
beat in the bosom of man. In what love- 
inspiring colors.'is she delineated by a Southy, 
a Montgomery, or a Sigourney; and if ever 
the soul of the Christian is raised above the 
sordid things of earth, if ever it beats with 
emotions of angelic purity, it is while listening 



to the seraphic strains of their rapture-breath- ^lan 



ing lyre. 

Still music has its charms, its many charms ; 
and I delight to hear it. I love to listen to 
the joyous songsters, as they pour forth in 
one universal choir, their matin lays, to hail 
the approach of the safiron mom. I delight 
to hear them tune their mellow throats re 
sponsive to the murmuring fount and the 
sighing breeze, and bid adieu in mournful 
requiem to the departing day. But most of 
all I love to listen to the deep-toned, death- 
like voice of midnight. 

* How sadly pleasing, at that lonely hour. 
While nature, wrapt tn pall of sable hue, 
Ts hushed in sUraee deep, like that dread calm 
Which slumbei| in the lone sepulchral tomb ; 
Doth strike upon the melancholy ear 
The doleAil music of the midnight winds. 
As through the Aineral chambers of the night 
The wailing notes reverberate, they seem 
The solemn dirge of a departed ftiend ; 
And as I oft in contemplation sit. 
While awftal stillness holds her vigils round, 
With rapt emoUons high my bosom beats, 
And with a deep-drawn, voluntary sigh, 
I fVequent shed— 1 know not why — a tear. 

Certainly the influence of music is great ; 
and I pity him who has never felt it. But.still 
it has not that mysterious charm which poetry 
possesses : a charm that steals over the mind 
in the hour of melancholy, dispelling from it 



the dun clouds of disconsohilion, and lighting 
the lamp of hope and joy in the midnight 
chambers of tbe soul. Behold tbe youth over 
whom sadness has wrapt her gloomy shroud 
and whose bark is fast approaehiog the Cha- 
rybdis of despair ; how his countenance beams 
with transport, as tbe hope-revh^ing strains of 
tbe poet's lyre strike upon his ear, like the 
melodious voice of the Syrens, alluring bim, 
not anoid the dangerotis rocks of Scylla, but 
into tbe psacefut channel of supernal delight. 

Qo to him who is sighing in a stranger 
land, afar from youthful home, place in Urn 
hand a poem or even a lint thai calls to mind 
the joyous scenes of early life, and instsnil/, 
while his eye rapidly glances over the canvass 
of departed years, his cheeks are bedewed 
witb tears, and lie longs to once more behold 
the land of his birth, the friends of his youth 
and every thing his heart holds dear. 

Such is the influence of poetry—an influ- 
ence lasting as poetry itself; and poetry is 
as durable, yea more so than the temples of 
earthly grandeur and magnifieencc. The 
monuments of intellectual greatness reared 
by immortal Greece, have long since crumbled 
into the dust. Time has flapped bis mighty 
pinions over her domes and her palaces, and 
swept them into the dark caverns of oblivion ; 
but the lyre of her Homer still vibrates in 
our ear, rousing every passion of the soul, 
and wafting us through the Elyslan fields of 
mental enjoyment ; and it will vibrate till the 
language of nature is forgotten, and every 
angelic feeling is erased from the bosom of 



J.C. 



Dracut^ Ms. 



The Illiterate Robber. 

A OEitTLKMiif. one evening pretty late, pas- 
sing over Point Neuf, new bridge, in Paris, 
with a lanthorn in his hand, was accosted by 
a strange man, in a manner rather polite and 
seeming suppliant, who requested him to read 
a paper which, he said, he had that moment 
picked up, and did not know but what it might 
be of consequence ; the gentleman, in hold- 
ing up his lanthorn, in order to read the 
paper, had likewise an opportunity of survey- 
ing the person, and features of the person 
who had accosted him, which he did wiUi 
some attention. 

In the paper he found a few lines, which I 
have translated as literally as the idiom of the 
two languages would admit. 

Speak not a word when this yoa*ve read 
Or in an insunt you'll be dead, 
Give up your money, watch and rings, 
Or other valuable things 
Depart then quickly as yon will. 
Only remember silence still. 

The gentleman considering his situation, 
and the purport of the threat contained in 
the paper, thought it most prudent to eoiuinue 
silent, and to act as it directed ; be accord^ 
Digitized by Vnl^WV IV^ 
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ingiy delivered his watch, rioge, money, kc. 
but at the same time renewed his survey of 
the person to whom he gave them ; and was 
so minute in his scrutiny, that be fancied be 
could at any time swear to him. 

Tlie man was soon apprehended for a riot, 
and on his way to justice was perceived by 
the gentleman to whom he had presented the. 
paper, who accompanied hun to the magis- 
trate, and exlubited an account of the before 
mentioned occurrences against him ; he was 
for want of proper proof, r68|»ecting the riot, 
, acquitted of the affair, but was sent to prison 
on account of the gentleman's accusation. 

TVhen he was brought to the bar to take 
his trial, he appeared quite unconcerned, and 
pleaded not guilty, with the greatest confi- 
dence ; tbe gentleman, who was the only 
evidence that could be produced, swore 
positively to the fact, and to the identity of 
his person. 

When he came to make his defence, he 
thus addressed the bench : 

* My lords, t confess on the evening spe- 
cified, I did meet this gentleman on Point 
Neuf, and the transaction as he has related it 
very exactly passed between us ; but in the 
affair, I am very far from being guilty of any ill 
intention. « It is my misfortune not to be able 
lo read ; I picked up the paper just before I 
met the gentleman ; I thought perhaps it 
might be of consequence.— Seeing the gen- 
tleman, and judging from his appearance that 
he might be able to read ; observing likewise 
the conveniency of his having a lanthorn in 
his hand, I requested that he would do me 
the favor to read the paper-*he complied — 
and after reading it to himself, to my great 
surprise he puts his rings, watch, and money 
into my hands ; I was a* astonished that I 
had not power to inquire into the contents of 
the paper, or to follow him for an explanation 
of his actions— afterwards, on reflection, I 
imagined the paper must have been of great 
value, and that he had given me his rings 
and money, in order to git rid of me, and to 
keep to himself what was far more consider- 
able in worth. Thus, if any one hath been 
wronged, I think it is myself, and I hope that 
justice will be done me.* 

By this bold and artful defence, and the 
notoriety of his not having made any formal 
deisand on the gentleman he got off, for he 
was acquitted, though the whole court was 
conscious of his being the guilty person. 



liCt Well Alone. 

How many men in business who, doing 
well, 'want to do better, and thus, like the 
dog with the shadow, lose their substance in 
carrying out their inordinate desires ; and who, 
when too late, wish they had, ' let well alone.' 

How many wives are there, who, comfort- 
ably located^ and possessing a tolerable belp, 



do, out of tlie craving wants of their nature, 
give up the one and forego the other — and 
(only in a tenement much less convenient 
than at first, and an assistant whose appella- 
tion,) then coming to their senses, when 
also loo late, wish they had ' let well alone.* 

It is not too much to say, that one half of 
the inconveniency, troubles, niisfortune and 
calamities of life, arise from our not ' letting 
well alone.' 

WItioh of us can look bnek through the 
vista of by-gone years, and trace the actions 
and events that have marked his career, and 
not feel assured that his lot in life mt^ht not 
have been better, if at some epoch of his for- 
tune, be had * let well alone.' 

Content is the balm and solnce of existence 
-*Not that content which, Ijke the sloth 
would prevent, but upon compulsion, any 
exertion of our nature ; but tbut content 
wKich cools the fiery ardor of the mind for 
ev^lasting action, and teaches the prudence 
of rest, in the fair attainment of its pursuits. 
That content which enables us to sit down in 
our career, and enjoy th« beauties of this 
sweet smiimg world, and prevent n^ from 
making our lives one weary and unceasing 
race |o the very grave. 

To all persons — to all classes— K)ur motto 
speaks. It ought to be written in letters of 
gold and hung in every chamber. Many a 
mad scheme-^many an unwise resolution 
would then die in the brain that engendered 
it ; and many a man's happiness and prosper- 
ity would be owing to his Ravlog — * Ltt totU 
alone.'-^N. Y. Trans. 



is nothing betier than this cool, calm, quiet way 
of dealing with the wrongs we meet. 
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Begui Right.—' I know a man who is very 
rich now, though he was very poor wl>en he 
was a boy. He said his father taught him not 
to play till all his work for the day was finished, 
and never to spend mony till he had earned it. 
If he had half an hour's work he was taught to 
do that the first thing, and to do it in half an 
hour. After this was done, he could play ; 
and my young friends all know he could play 
with a great deal more pleasure, than he could 
if he had the thought of his unfinished work on 
his mind. He says he early formed the habit 
of doing every thing in its season, and it sqon 
became perfectly easy for hi|n to do so. It is 
to this that he owes his present prosperity. 
1 am very happy to add that he delights to do 
good with his riches.*^ ' 

The more quietly and peaceably we get on, 
the better for ourselves, the better for our 
neighbors. In nine cases out often, the wisest 
policy is, if one cheat you, to quit dealing 
with him ; if he is abusive, to quit his com- 
pany ; if he slanders you take care so to live 
as that nobody will believe him ; no matter 
who he is, or how he misuses you the wisest 
way is generally, just jet him alone. There 



Thb Mohumbxt. — We have heretofore neglected 
noticing thie neat and well-conducted periodical, not 
howcTeJfrom its lack of merit, aa we esteem it one 
of the best periodicals of the day. It is in the quarto 
form and published weekly by David Creamer, in 
the city of Baltimore, at $3,00 per annum. Tbe 
Monument is occasionally embellished with hand- 
some engravings, and contains much original matter. 
We sometioia since received a number composed 
entirely of original articles, all from the pens of 
female writers, and accompanied with a beautiful 
plate of one of its female correspondents. 

i::^ Subscriptiona for the above received at this 
office. 

The Richmond Coowty Mibbob.— We have 
received the first number of a new weekly paper 
bearing this title, published at New-Brighton and ac- 
ocmpanied by a handsome engraving of that village, 
intended as the first of a series of illustrations of 
Staten Island. It is to be devoted to Science, Liter- 
ature and News, and judging from the specimen 
number will richly merit a share of public pauonage. 
Terms, t3,00 per annum, payable in advance. 

Tbb Ladt*8 Book and Ladies' Companion. — 
The August numbers, of these popular periodicals 
fully sustain their former reputation. *The Divorce/ 
in the Ladies* Companion, and * The Lost Bride,' 
by Mrs. Hale, in the Lady's Book, are both full of 
interest, as are many of tbe other articles. 

lietters Containing: Remittances) 

keceivd at tku Qfice^ ending Wednetdoy l^^ft, dtiMcUug 
the amount of Pottage paid, 
J. M. W. Proctorsville, Vt. fH^k ; A. B. Heath, Ms. 
S0,90; M.S. UnlonviUe, N. T. r».0O: P. M. Perry ville, 
N. Y.S5,00; P.M. GsMevfwrt, N.Y. fS.OO; W. B.T. 
Gill, Ms. $5,00; J. W. W. Slockpoft N. Y. $1,00; P. M. 
HalPs Corners, N. Y. $1,00 ; O. T. Wmt Btockbridge, Ms. 
fLOU ; P. M. Horace, N. Y. fljOO; W,]>. B. Jamestown, 
N. Y. $5,00 , L. L. 8. BranHwrd, Ct, M»0 ; M. T. C. Wett- 
erlo, N.Y. $3,00; P. M. North Reading, N. Y. $5,00; 
A. L. Bmlthboro*, N. Y. $5 00 ; P. M. Hemlock Lake, N. Y. 
$5,00; P. M. Great Bend, N. Y. $2,00; P. M. Brooklyn, 
Pa. $1,00; J. B.C. East Sehnvlcr, N. Y. $1,00; G.B. 
Northeast, N. Y. $1,00 ; C. B. Shoffieid, Ms. $1,00 ; J . B. F. 
Newark Valley, N. Y. $0,8U; J. P. Greenwich, N. Y. 
$1,00 ; P. M. East Groveland, N. Y. $5,00 ; L. D. W. Smi 
Clarendon, Vt. $2,00 ; P. M. Oakfield, N. Y. $3,00 ; P. M. 
North StephentowD, N. Y. $5,00; P. M.Parmella 4 Comers. 
N. Y. $1,00 ; P. M. Moriah, N. yT $5,00 ; P. M. Clookvllie, 
N. Y. $5,00 ; G P. T. Fall River, Ms. $1,00; R. D. Redfield, 
N. Y. $1,00; O. & a Goshen, N. Y. $2,00,- G. C. Braule 
borough, Vt. $1,00- P.M. Pleasant Mount, Pa. $2,00; 
H. T. C. Westerlo, N. Y. $1,00 ; H. O. Newstead, N. Y. 
$1,00 ; M. D. Comstock*8 Banding, $1,00. 

MARBIEDt " 

In Hillsdale, by the Rev. Bir. Seeley, Mr. Benson Simp- 
son, to Miss Louisa Van DeUsen, daughter of Isaac Van 
Deusen, all of Hillsdale. 

At Chatham, on the 31 at nic. by the Rev. Mr. Baldwin, 
Mr. William Curtis, of Sandnsky, Ohio, to MiM Christina 
Lodowlcfc, of the former place. 

In this city, on Sunday morning, tbe 6Ui inst. Captain 
Richard Barker, in the 84th year of his age. 

On the Slsttilt. Robert Armstrong, son of Robert H. and 
Caroline Tompkins, in the 4th year ofliis age. 

On the 9th Inst, at \be residence of Mr. Henry R. Van 
Rensselaer, Cornelia R. eldest daugliter of the late Gen. 
Jacob Rutzen Van Rensselaer. 

On tbe 13th inst. William P. son of PUIIpK. and Elisa- 
beth Burger, aged 11 months. 

On the 7th inst. Mrs. Margaret Gavett. 

In New- York, on the 9th inst. Samuel 8. son of Matthew 
Mitchell, in the 5th year of his age. 

On the 13th inst. Hannah A. daughter of Casper V. H. 
Morrison, aged 3 months and 3 days. 

In Austerliu, ou the 34ih ulu the Hon. 4acob Fordi^ 
the advanced agcLQf 94. years., _ ,--.»_ J /> 
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For the Rural Repository. 
To my Fatlier. 

Speak to me, father — calm the thoughts tlmt nuh 
In anguish o'er me — I have vainly strove, 

With aching heart, through midnight's solemn hush, 
To catch ooee more the accents of thy love. 

Speak to me, father — for my yearning heart 
Shrinks — wildly shrinks! from what itcannotshun; 

Oh ! if thy voice can aught of hope impart, 
Speak to me, father ! ere thy sanda are run. 

Thy trembling lips in vain essay to part, 
And dimness is around thee ; fainter grows 

The deep, slow throbbing of thy wearied heart, 
So soon to rest in one long hnshed repose. 

The solemn stillness, death hath round thee cast, 
Falls strangely on my heart's divided strife 

How strong the chain that binds us to the past 
And yet how frail the feeble links of life. 

I would not call thee back, though sod and lone 
May be the hearts relsutless death hath riven 

Though broke the chain (hat blessed our hajipy home, 
That severed link has bound us nearer heaven. 

CD. 

For the Rural Repository. 
Tbe Gift. 

Give back the gift, tlie gift restore. 
Since it can be to you, no more 

A fond memento true ; 
Since now another shares tlie smile • 
Which would so oft my core beguile. 

The gift to m« is due. 

why did I love thee in vain. 
Hoping for bliss, but finding pain 

And sadness fill my soul ; 
And why didst tliou, my smiles receive, 
And nourish hopes which to believe 

Was bliss beyolad control. 

And yet I never spoke to thee, 

Of thoughts that were so dear to me, 

And now so painful prove ; 
Nonght but the truth revealing eye, 
The silent kiss, tlie pensive aigh. 

Have ever spoke my love. 

And thine as fully, have confessed 
The feelings of tliy gentle breast. 

The thoughts that centered there | 
Why did thorn days so quickly pass, 
Why must those joys so soon, alas I 

Give room to doubt and care 7 

1 must not blame thee, though no more 
I share the smile thou always wore, 

And if another now 
Is happy with thee as I've been. 
And if his hopes are not in, vain, 

NoE vain the plighted vow. 

But yet the gift 1 must not take, 

O ! keep it for past friendship's sake, 

With me but too sincere ; 
And though to love I must not bow, 
Nor breathe my feelings to thee now, 

Still thou to me art dear. O. 



\l a»liiuir<«n'i* Tomb* 

BY MRS. L. H. SIGOUSNEY. 

Tomb of the tnighty dead ! 

Sacred be every tree. 
That waves above tliy bed. 

Or sheds its bloom on thee— 
While full Potomac flows 

Bright 'neath Mount Vernon's sun 
Honored by friends and foes — 
Rest here, in blest repose — 

Washington! Washington I 

Sons of our pilgrim sires, 

Sons of our boundless west, 
Ye, whom the tropic fires, 

Or the cold lakes lull to rest, 
Meet here, as brothers meet, 

Round a loved hearth^ston^ 
Meet in communion sweet, 
Here, at your father's feet, 

Washington! Washington! 

Others on glory's rock, 

Have an enduring name. 
Echoed in battle-shock. 

Sculptured with blood and flame ; 
But when tlie mother at her knee, 

Teacheih her cradled son 
Lessons of Liberty, 
Shall he not lisp of tliee 1 

Washington ! Washington ! 

Should baleful discord steal 

Our patriot strength away. 
Or fierce Invasion's reckless zeal 

Restore old Bunker's day — 
Or mad Disunion smite tlie tree 

That grew 'neath Glory's sun. 
What shall the watch-word be, 
Jlousing the true and free 1 

Washington! Washington! 

From tta^Lady*8 Book. 
Tke DTealtli off Nature* 



BT MRS. 



J. HALE. 



I feel an animating assurance tliat Nature will exert a 
perp«tually Incrs fcs tng iofluenee, not only as a okmI ferlHe 
source of pure and substantial pleasuras, but also as a 
gr««t moral •gmti.^WiliimnJffowiU. 
Go, look abroad on Nature, 

With heart subdued and pure, 
And learn how riches may be won, 

Ay, wealth that will endure — 
The flowers that bloom along our path 

What storp of sweets they bear 1 
We call them rich because they breathe 
Rich fragrance on the air. 

So let thy love and thoughtfulness, 

From frost of self unbound. 
Like incensefrom the generous Rose, 

Flow out to friends around, 
And this truth upon thy mind will break, 
. As light through clear glass pours, 
That man is rich by what he gives. 

But ne'er iu hoarded stores. 

Tlie wild bird hymns the morning, 

With strains that float to heaven : 
In Hope's bright gems how rich the breast 

From whence such joys are given ! 
That little bird, at eventide, 

Foregoes to-morrow's care, 
And sleeps upon the trembling branch 

As Gk>d's firm shield were there. 

Not thus the lord of millions 
In slumber may repose, 



The weight of gold upon his soul 

A fearful shadow throws ; 
But the bird will teach the humble heart 

On heaven its faith to buoy — 
That he is rich who can rest in peace 

And wake with a song of joy. 

See, on the sterile mountain 

A star-like Spring appears, 
»Tis bright as childhood's laughing eye. 

When it beams through diamond tears — 
The wealth of waters from that Spring 

Rolls on the sea to swell, 
Tet scatters blessings on its path, 

As its green-leaved watchers tell. 

And thus life's stream is flowing 

To deaths dark shoreless sea — 
Man saves no wealth from tliat ruthless deep 

But the sum of his charity — 
If thou hast bound the broken heart 

And chsjrished the orphan pale, 
And bade light beam on tlie darkened mind, 

Thy wealth will never foil. 

Tlie Feast of I^if e« 

BY L. B. L. 

I BID thee to my mystic Feast, 
E^h one tliou lovest is gathered there } 

Vet put thou on a mourning robe, 
And bind the cypress in ttiy hair. 

The hall is vast, and cold, oTid drear. 
The board with faded flowers is spread ; 

Shadows of beauty flit around, 
But beauty from wliich bloom has flod. 

And music echoes from the walls. 
But mQsic with a dirge like sound ; 

And pale and silent are the guest^ 
And every eye is od the ground. 

Here, take this cup, tho* dark it seem, 
And drink to human hopes and fears; 

'Tis from their native element 
The cup is filled— it is of tears. 

What ! turnest thou with averted brow 7 
Thou scornest this poor feast of mine. 

And askest for a purple robe, 
Light words, glad smiles, and sunny wine. 

In vain, the veil has left thine eyes. 
Or such these would have seemed to tltee ; 

Before thee is the Feast of Life, 
But life in its reality ! 
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Executed with neatness, accuracy and defqimtchiat the 
office of the Rural RsrosiToay, No. 135, Cor. of Warren 
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Prise TaIe.~Froni the New-England Galaxy. 

Slay aiartliifOrthe money Biigfgcrt 

A GREEN MOUNTAIN TALB, 

BT D. F. THOafPSON OF MOHTPBLIEII, VT. 

iConcIuded.] 

It was day-light and a beHiitifut balmy morn- 
iiij^. The scene from Martin's presented 
in every direction a gloomy picture of the 
desolating ravages of the tempest. Fields of 
grass and graiti lay prostrate tvith the eiirth. 
Fences on every side had been swept away 
by the unexampled rise of i!ie mountain 
rivulets, and their scattered materials lay 
strewn at random over the bjarkened herbage 
of the vale. Each solitary tree of the open 
grounds, left for shade or < rnament, had 
becithurhd tg the earth in tii«: Cory of the 
blast. And many a veteran hemlock and 
princely pine of the surrounding forests, 
whose giant forms had %vithstood the power of 
the elements for centuries, and whos*) towering 
tops had served from time immemorial as the 
familiar guides of the woodsmen starting 
from their homes, had been rent by the light- 
ning or overthrown by the winds, and were 
no longer to be seen ; while far in the blue 
distance at the north a broad whitish belt 
marked the fearful track of the avalanche 
down the mountain. 

• Within the walls of the house was assem- 
bled a group of persons as variant aiuitfis- 
similar in character and feelings, as the 
singular causes that brought them together. 
On a low bench in one corner of the room, 
sullen and silent, sat Gow, heavily ironed, and 
closely guarded by one of the siout athletic 
assistants of the sheriff. In another place 
sat Martin and his wife, with their eyes cast 
dejectedly on the floor, listening meekly with 
deep debasement of demeanor to the remarks 
of the clergyman, who, having remained 
through the night, was now mildly setting 
before them, not only the wrong of the de- 
ception which had been practiced upon him] 
iu hiding the circumstances of the projected , 
marriage, in the advancement of which he hadt 
b)&en so unwittingly enlisted, but the great! 



heinousness of using such arts to compel a 
poor unfriended orphan under their protec- 
tion to violate those vows to her lover which 
they themselves had sanctioned, and wed a 
man so abhorrent to her feelings that she had 
braved and but too probably met death .in 
trying to avoid (he fate. Leaning pensively 
iigainst the window, stood the handsome 
stranger, who yesterday joined Ashley on 
the road, and who, though no one yet knew 
ills business and even name, h:id through the 
whole night taken a deep and active interest 
in the search for the lost favorite of the valley, 
now listening to the words of the minister 
addressed to the humble dupes of the man in 
irons before them, and now casting wistful 
and uneasy glances through the window 
towards the north, in which direction he, as 
well as the rest of the contpany. iipposcd the 
search ^as still going on. 

Presently a distaiu hum, as of the mingled 
voices of many persons approaching with rapid 
steps down the road reached the ears of the 
company. It came nearer and nearer ; and ull 
except Gow and his guard, now hastily rose 
and went out in the yard. A band of all ages 
and sexes scattered confusedly along the 
road, according to their different powers and 
disposition for speed, were flying towards the 
house, headed by shrewd David many rods; 
in advance, exultingly shouting with all his 
might. • May is found ! May is found I They 
are coming ! they are cominu !' And the 
little fellow now reaching the anxiously 
expectant group at the door, and pointing to 
two approaching waggons in the distance, 
fell down in utter exhaustion, and gave 
vent to his overflowing emotions in a burst of 
tears. 

^ Thank God !* exclaimed the stranger, 
the flrst to And utterance in the general emo- 
tion that seemed to spread sympathetically 
from the boy to every person present. 

* Amen — and to Him be the pmise! re- 
sponded the minister in the deep and reveren- 
tial tones of his oflice. 

The foremost waggon traveled much faster 
than the other, and being considerably for- 
ward of it, had by this time approached to 



within a short distance of the assembled 
company, now composed of nearly all of the 
inhabitants of the settlement, awaiting its ar- 
rival in breathless silence. And now it 
turned into theyard. It contained Ashley and 
the recovered fair one. She looked worn, 
and much p-alenhan usual, otherwise calm, 
tho* thoughtful. Her lover lifted her from 
the carriage, and advancing with her at his 
side, would have spoken, but his lip began to 
quiver, and waving his hand he mutely present 
ed her to the company. The females rushed 
round and by turns convulsively clasped her 
in their arms, or buried their faces in her 
bosom, with no other utterance than their 
violent sobbing as they held her in the luaie 
embrace, or turned away to hide thr i- 
ssireaming tears. The men stood by aiui 
looked on with less boisterous mnnifesiations 
of emotion, tho' the big tcura wcrer seen 
starting in many an eye. and coursing down 
many a manly cheek, as they silently gazed 
on the moving scene before ihem. While 
this scene was acting, the other waggon 
driven by Mumlle, and containing the wound- 
ed man stretched on a bed in the bottom of 
tlie vehicle, tlie latter person having been 
brought here by his own earnest request, now 
slowly passed into the yard. 

* Bring out a pillow, or something io make 
a bolster,' said the sheriflf, in the tone of ono 
accustomed to comiuand, * this poor wretch 
is very evidently m liis last breath and 
has something to say before he leaves the 
world forever. Here, help to lift him out, bed 
and all. And bring out likewise the prisoner, 
Gow, that they may be confronted together. 

These orders being promptly attended to, 
the wounded man was carefully lifted from 
the waggon and placed in an eat«y position in 
the open air. He first pressed his hand 
to his forehead, and then opening his * } es 
and looking slowly round on the countenances 
of those standing immediately about him, 
said faintly — 

• I heard them say there was a stranger 
here, who inquired for May Martin, snd 
seemed to take an intertbt in her fate. Is he 
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' At least May/ rejoined the lover with 
starting tear and grate(iil smile, ^ at least. May, 
we have a new consent to ask and obtain now/ 
' And it will not long be withheld/ said 
Harwood, with a gratified look« * Your manly 
conduct now, Mr. Ashley has coinfirmed me 
in tlie higMy favorable prepossessions I had 
conceived of your character, and even with-* 
out this I know not that I should ever have 
attempted to sunder those whom God has so 
evidently put together/ 

While this tender scene was enacting 
most of the settlers, astonished and dismay- 
ed at the unexpected inteHigence they had 
just heard had withdrawn from the spot in 
silence, and were standing in the back 
ground, with blank and disconcerted counte- 
nances, leaving the happy little group of fath- 
er, daughter, lover, parson, sharifi*, and little 
David, about the only persons whose inter- 
ests were not unfavorably affected by the 
development, by themselves, indulging in the 
joyous emotions to which the occasion gave 
rise, and the three last named especially, giv- 
ing vent to their feelings in pious ejacula* 
tions, hearty congratulations, and half sup- 
pressed esLclaniations of unbounded delight, 
according to their respective charactere. 
Their attention now was arrested however 
by a faint groan from the old man. They 
turned — he had just breathed his last. The 
falling of somebody, followed by the loud 
shriek of a female within the house, now 
suddenly struck on their startled ears. All 
rushed to open' the door. Martin lay wttl^ 
tering in his blood on the floor with his throat 
cut from ear to ear, and writhing in the ago- 
nies of death, which, in a paroxism of re- 
morse, shame and desperation, his own hand 
had inflicted. 

• •«•••« 

Ten years had rolled awa^ ; when one day 
a meek looking and plainly dressed stranger 
on horseback was seen, with a hesitating air, 
turning into the same yard where the closing 
scene of our tale took place. A large two 
story building with corresponding out-houses, 
now occupied the former site of Martin's 
dwelling. A sturdy young farmer of perhaps 
twenty-five, was in the now improved and 
handsome yard teaching two ruddy boys, of 
ihe probable ages of six and eight years, how 
to shoot with bow and arrow. 

* May I ask who at present resides here ?'. 
timidly asked the stranger. 

* Judge Ashley,' was the free reply. 

* And these pretty boys — are they his ?' 
' They are, sir.' 

' I once knew something of the people of 
this valley ; and I trust I shall be excused 
for making some inquiries concerning them. 
How is Mr. Ashley esteemed in the world ?' 

' Esteemed * humph ! the very first man 
ill the county !' 
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The gentleman thus inquired for, who had 
hitherto stood bark a silent though attentive 
spectator of all that had passed, now stepped 
fon^ard. 

* It is so/ said the former after letting his 
languid eye rest a moment on the face of the 
stranger, it is even as I suspected, Mr. Har- 
wood,— Fnmk Harwood ?' 

* You call my name, Sir/ replied the strang- 
er closely scanning the pale and livid fea- 
tures of the man lying before him, ' You call 
nie rightly, but I do not recollect when, or 
where, I may have met with you/ 

* Do you not remember your father's 
former agent for this settlement, and the 
adviser and assistant of your youthful errors?' 

* Colvin,' exclaimed the stranger in sur- 
prise, *Colvin !— can this be Richard Colvin?' 

At the mention of that name all the oldest 
settlers stepped up and bending over the 
man, looked intently in his face. 

* It is/ they presently exclaimed, • It is 
Colvin, but oh how changed I' 

* You say truly/ rejoined the old man, 
after a pause in which he seemed to be col- 
lecting his fulling energies to speak further 
' You say trnly of the wretched object before 
you ; changed indeed, but less changed in 
person than in guilt ! Franklin Harwood, in 
May Martin, the girl before you, behold your 
own daughter !' 

* My f.iiher ?* uttered May in surprise. 

* Her father ?' exclaimed many voices at 
once. 

' H^r father ! Frank Harwood, only son 
of the old proprietor, her fatlier !' almost 
shrieked both Martin and his wife at the 
same instant,^ 

* Can this gentleman be my fvithcr ?' again 
timidly asked May, looking up inquiringly to 
Ashley. • 

* It is the gentleman of whom I spake, as 
we came along May,' replied the latter. *! 
thought — I half suspected something like this. 
And why not of so near a tie ? See !' he 
continued wiili animation Wrivin^ his hand to 
the spectators and pointing from the features 
of the father to those of the daughter. • See ! 
did ever mirror that mellows, while it truly 
reflects the l^mdscape— did ever mirror throw 
back the softened picture more faithfully ? 

' li is even so,' said Harwood, now sie|>- 
pin:; and taking the hand of the unresistinc 
and pleased girl. ' It is even so — it can be 
no other than the too long neglected child of 
a much injured, though lawfully wedded 
mother, who I trust, at this auspicious mo • 
ment is looking down from her place in heaven 
to forgive and bless, in the pleased witnessing 
of this late imion of father and daughter. 
And if she,' he continued, * of heaven. can 
do thus, what Hays my fair child of earth ?' 

A .sweet smile broke through the starling 
tears, of May in reply. 



* Let me proceed,' said the wounded \ien 
itent, ' I know — I feel that I have but a mo 
ment left, and I would improve it in undoing 
as far as I can, the mischief I have so delib- 
erately done. 

You men and owners as you have thought 
yourselves, of this settlement, have I injured. 
Under pretended ownership of this valley, 
I gave you false titles to these lands, which, 
till within a few months, belonged to this 
gentleman's father, who, having become ap- 
prised of his son's former clandestine mar- 
riage and a living offspring somewhere in 
Vermont, bequeathed them all to this perse- 
cuted girl. Not content with once having 
defrauded you and proved treacherous to my 
patron, to whom t represented the lands to 
be so worthless, that he on this account never 
afterwards inquired after them, I laid a plan 
to rob you of all these farms at a blow, by 
getting them into the possession of my asso- 
ciate, yon prisoner, by means of cheating the 
owner into a marriage with him, before the 
will shotdd be known here, and thus inflict 
another irreparable injury on the family of my 
early patron. Nor was this enough ; I must 
filch a large sum of money from a number of 
you, in making you pay my associate and 
equal sharer in all the booty to be gained by 
our wicked plots, for his pretended skill in 
<liscovering a fancied treasure, to effect 
which I scrupled not to expose you to the 
law by burying for your finding a few coun- 
terfeited dollars of my own make. And 
now, haviii]^ freely confessed aH, the only 
atonement I can offer for my aggravated in- 
juries is in declaring the innocence of these 
deluded men in possessing the coin, and in 
restoring the good money taken from them ; 
my share of which you will find in my pock- 
ets— the rest about the person of the prison- 
er, who I hope will speedily forget the les- 
ions of wickedness 1 have taught him, and' 
learn wisdom from my melancholy fate. 
And as to your land I can only recommend 
you to the mercy of their now rightful own- 
er, Mr. Harwoo<l, her natural guardian, or,' 
he continued, glancing at Ashley, * or him, 
who, I suppose, is soon to be her legal 
protector.' 

* It is but right,' said Ashley stammcriuL' 
and confused at the evident allusion of the 
last speaker, and endeavoring to withdraw 
his arm from his fair partner, * it is bui 
right — but honorable, that, in this strangely 
altered aspect of affairs, I should relinquish to 
Miss Harwood, as we must now call her, all 
claims she may have given me as May Martin.' 

• But supposini;,' replied May, still cling- 
ing to the arm of her lover, with a counte- 
nance radiant with smiles and blushes, * but 
supposing Miss Harwood should hot choose 
to release Mr. Ashley from his engagements 
to May Martin r' 
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* And your name— may I ask it ?' 

* Certainly — Davirl Butler— never ashamed 
to tell it in my life !' 

* And have you not a f.irm too, by this 
time, from your own earnings ?' 

* Hardly— from my own earnings— and 
jet I have a lot of the finest wild land in the 
settlementr and Fll tell you how queerly I 
got it. You know, that is if you heard of it, 
that about ten years ago there was a sort of 
upturning here, and change of owners. — 
Well, Mrs. Asliley that now is, God bless 
her noble heart ! gave me this lot outright 
for services she fancies I rendered her at 
the time of this fracas— 1 could tell you all 
about it, but I sup))ose you have heard of 
the money digging aflliiir, and what then 
happened 7* 

* I have— what happened at the time, but 
not after. What become of the old occu- 
pants who then lost their farms ?' 

* Why, Martin, you see, being the best 
judge of what he deserved, like a sensible 
man, cut his throat on the spot ; and the 
judge and his wife thought, considering it 
would be no more than a fair shake to take 
his farm, after helping off his sweet widow ; 
two of the money di-^gers ran away more sca- 
red than hurt, and their farms were also 
taken ; and as to the rest, the judge let them 
off easy, paying for their beiterments* as 
much as their whole farms were worth, 'twas 
said. Well he could afford to do it, for all 
the wild lands of the valley fell to him, be- 
siiles Ills fbthfer in law, dying soon ftfker, left 
him all hrs property — that is, about half of it, 
giving the rest to the charities. And now 
sir, seeing you have rather a (rt^ knack of 
asking questions yourself, supposing I ask 
you one ? Wliat is your name ?' 

' Do you not recollect me ?* 

* Why— no— and yet seems to me I've 
seen your raortaf phiz somewhere.' 

* You once had good reason to remember 
nte ; and I wisli I could say with you that I 
have never been ashamed of my name ; I 
am Gow.' 

' Gow ! Gow ! that same Gow ? who-o-o- 
rah ! — Yes, that I*have reason to remem- 
ber you— your coming brought me that 
righteous lot of land which I would be at 
work on to-day, if the judge would consent 
to let me leave him. Yes, yes, you made my 
fortune if the devil did send you — but what 
in all nature has brought you back again ?' 

' Belter motives, Mr. Butler, I trust, than 
those which once led me here. Are Mr. 
and Mrs. Ashley in the house ? I would 
see them at the door for one moment.' 

* Halloo ! halloo the house ! Judge Ash- 
Icy and lady, halloo !' 

* Thi9 word for improvements made nn landi*, and frc- 
qnently found on the Vermont Siatate Roiik, was, we be- 
lieve, coined by the legislature of that Slate, but whether 
In ajeglslative or literary capacity we never understood. 



A middle aged gentleman with a political 
newspaper in his hand and looking a little 
testy at being interrupted in his reading, 
hastily came to the door. A handsome 
young matron some years younger than her 
husband, whh a chubby black eyed infant in 
her arms, made her appearance a little in 
the rear of the latter. 

* What now, David, is the house on fire, 
or what, that you make such an outcry ?- 

* Why here is one of the seven wonders 
of the world ! — Do you know that gentleman T 

The lady shuddered, and shrinking back a 
step, whispered something in the ear of her 
husband. 

* It can't be^r said the latter, a slight 
frown p<tssing over his brow. 

* My name is Gow,' said the stranger ri- 
ding up to the door without offering to dis- 
mount. • You are Mr. and Mrs. Ashley, I 
believe. She I perceive knows nie ; and 
well may she remember me and my former 
injuries. And for that reason have I pre- 
sumed to call at your door. I ask not to 
enter for I am unworthy — and yet for my- 
self, perhaps, I should be thankful that I was 
once directed to this spot, for the lesson 
here received in the awful death of my asso- 
ciate in crime, and my long imprisonment 
that followed, were the means I trust of 
plucking me as a brand from the burning. 
For many years I have been an unworthy 
preacher of the gospel, laboring in the far 
west. Returning once more and for the 
last time, to visit my native New England, I 
have come some distance out of my course 
to see you — to perform a duty to you and to 
my own soul— to ask that forgivertess which 
my God, I humbly hope, has extended to one 
so utterly unworthy of his mercies. Can 
you, 8ir,«forgive all the injuries I intended to 
you ?' 

* Freely !' replied Ashley, visibly touched 
at the deep debasement of the other, * free- 
ly, from my heart, most freely I' 

* And you, dear lady, you, who have yet 
more to forgive ?' 

* If you, sir,' said she, ♦ have the forgive- 
ness of God and my husband, it shall not 
long be said that you lack the forgiveness 
of Mi;^. Ashley for an offence committed 
against May Martin — you have it sincerely.' 

* Dismount, sir,' said the Judge, ^ walk in 
and dine with us.' 

* Nay, it may not be — it may not be, wor- 
thy people. However, we may forgive, or 
even respect, there may yet be associations 
connected with individuals which must ren- 
der their presence forever painful. It were 
better that I tarried not ; but ere I leave,' he 
continued, riding up close to the door step 
on which the couple now stood, and extend- 
ing his hands, * I would take a hand of each in 
token of peace, and as the seal of forgiveness.' 



His request being complied with, he lifted 
his tearful eyes to heaven and ejaculated in 
broken utterance— 

* O my Father above, who couki forgive 
me, the vilest of the vile, and bless one so 
utterly sinful and lost, wilt thou bless and 
prosper these thy servants — their little ones 
and all that is theirs— not only in the things 
of this life, but in that light and love which is 
here our only durable happiness, and hereaf- ' 
ter our heaven.' 

Casting one long and mournful look on the 
happy pair, and bowing a mute farewell, he 
slowly rode away and was seen no more. 



The Tillaffo Prize. 

In one of the Ipveliness villages of old 
Virginia, there lived, in the year 175~, an 
odd old man, whose daughter was declared 
by universal consent to be the loveliest maid- 
en in all the country round. The veteran 
in his youth, had been athletic and muscular 
above all bis fellows, and his breast, where 
he always wore them, could show the adorn- 
ment of three medals, received for his victo- 
ries in gyumastic feats when a young man. 
His daughter was now eighteen, and had 
been sought in marriage by many suitors. 
One brought wealth — another, a fine person — 
another, this — and another that. But they 
were aH refused by the old man who became 
at last a bye word for his obstinacy among ' 
the young men of the village and neighbor- 
hood. 

At length the nineteenth blitliday of An- 
nette, his charming daughter, who was an 
vimiable and modest as she was beautiful, ar- 
rived. The morning of that day, her father 
invited alt the youth of the country to a hay- 
making frolic. Seventeen handsome and 
industrious young men assembled. They 
came not only to make hay, but also to make 
love to the fair Annette. In three hours 
they had filled the father's barns with the 
newly-dried grass, and their own hearts with 
love. Annette, by the father's command, 
had brought the malt liquor of her i)wn 
brewing, which she presented to each enam- 
oured swain with her own hand«*< 

' Now, my boys,' said the old keeper of 
the jewel they all coveted, as lemiing on 
iheir pitchforks they assembled round his 
door iu the cool of the evening. * Now, my 
lads, you have nearly all of you made propo- 
sals for my Annette. Now you see, I don't 
care anything about money or talents, book- 
larning nor soldier-laming — I can do as well 
by my gal as any man in the country. — But 
I want her to marry a man of my own grit. 
Now, you know, or ought to know, when I 
was a youngster, I could beat any thing in all 
Virginny, in the way of leaping. I got my 
old woman by beating the smartest man on 
the Eastern Shore, and I have took the oath 
Digitized by V^I^I^V IV^ 
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iind sworn it, ihat no man sliall have my 
daughter without jumpuig for it. You un- 
dersiHud me, boys. There*s the green, and 
liere^s Annette/ he added, taken his daugh- 
ter, who stood timidly behind him, by thr 
hand. • Now, the one who jumps the fur- 
thest on a *• dead level," shall marry Annette 
this very night.* 

This unique address was received by thr 
young men with applause. And many a youth, 
ns he bounded gaily forward to the arena of 
trial, cast a glance of anticipated victory back 
upon the lovely object of village chivalry. 
The mnideos left their looms and quilting 
frames, the children their noisy sports, the 
slaves their labors, and the old men their 
a mi- chairs and long pipes, to witness and 
triumph in the success of their victor.— All 
prophesied and many wished that it would be 
youn^ Carroll. He was the handsomest and 
best humored youth in the country ; and all 
knew that a strong and mutual attachment 
existed between him and the fair Annette. 
Carroll had won tlie reputation of being the 

• best leapcr,' and in a country where such 
athletic achievements were the sine qua non 
of a man's cleverness, this wtis no ordinary 
honor. In a contest like the present, he 
had therefore every advantage over his fellow 
athleta. 

The arena allotted this hymenial contest, 
was a level space in front of the village inn, 
and n*ar the center of n grass plat, reserved 
in the midst of the village, denominated the 

• green.' Tlie verdure was quite worn off at 
this place by previous exercises of a similar 
kind, and a hard surface of sand more befit- 
ting for the purpose to which it was to be 
used, supplied its place. 

The father of the lovely, blushing, and 
whhal happy prize (for she well knew who 
would win) with three other patriarchal vil- 
lagers were the judges appointed to decide 
upon the claims of the several competitors 
The last time Carroll tried his skill in this 
exercise, he •* cleared," to use the leaper's 
phraseology, t%venty-one feet and one inch. 

The signal was given and by lot the young 
men stepped into the lirena. 

• Edward Gravson, seveiiteen feet,' cried 
one of the judges. The youth had done his 
utmost. He was a pale, Intellectual student. 
But what had intellect to do in an arena ? 
AVithout a look at the maiden he left the 
ground. 

• Dick Boulden, nineteen feet.' Dick with 
a laugh turned away, and replaced his coat. 

• Harry Preston, nineteen feet and three 
inches.* • Well done, Harry Preston,' shout- 
ed the speculators, * you have tried hard for 
the acres and homestead.* 

Harry also laughetl and swore he only 
jumped for the fun of the thhig.' Harry was 
a rattlebrained fellow, but never thought of 



matrimony. He loved to walk and talk, ai)d 
laugh and romp with Annette, but sober 
marriage never came into his head. ^ He 
only jumped for the fun of the thing.* He 
would have said so, if he was sure of 
winning. 

♦ Charley Simms, fifteen feet and a half.' — 

* Hurrah for Charley ! Charley'll win !' 
cried the crowd good humoredly. Charley 
Simms was the cleverest fellow in the world. 
His mother had advised him to stay at home, 
and told him if he ever won a wife, she would 
fall ii^ love with his good temper, rather than 
his legs. Ciiarley however made the trial 
of the latter's capabilities and lost. Many 
refused to enter the lists altogether. Others 
u)ade the trial, and only one oftheleapers 
had yet cleared twenty feet. 

• Now,* cried the villagers, • let's see Hen- 
ry Carroll. He ought to beat this,' and ev- 
ery one appeared, as they called to mind the 
umtual love of the last competitor and the 
sweet Annette, as if they heartily wished his 
success. 

Henry stepped to his post with n firm 
tread. His eye glanced with confidence 
around U|>on the villagers and rested, before 
he bounded forward, upon the face of An- 
nette, as if to catch therefrom that spirit and 
assurance which the occasion called for. 
Returning the encouraging glance with which 
she met his own, with a proud smile upon 
his lip, he bounded forward. 

< Twenty-one feet and a half I' shouted 
the muliitude, repeating the annoiineement of 
one of the jud;;es, * twenty-one feet and a 
half. Harry Carroll forever— Annette and 
Harry.' Hands caps and handkerchiefs wav- 
ed over the heads of the spectators, and 
the eyes of the delij^hied Annette sparkled 
with joy. 

When Harry Carroll moved to his station 
lo strive for the prize, a tall, gentlemanly 
nutii in a military undress frock coat, who 
had rode up to the inn, dismounted, and 
joined the spectators unperceived, stepped 
.suddenly forward, and with a knowing eye, 
measured deliberately the space«accomplish 
ed by the last leaper. He was a stranger in 
the village. His handsome face «nd easy ad- 
dress attracted the eyes of the village .maid- 
ens, and his manly and sinewy frame, in 
which symmetry and strength were happily 
united, called forth the admiration of the 
young men. 

* Mayhap, «lr stranger, you think you can 
beat that,' said one of the bystanders, re- 
marking the manner in which the eye of the 
stranger scanned the area. • Ifyou can leap 
beyond Harry Carroll, you'll beat the best 
man in the colonies.' — The truth of this 
observation was assented to by a geoerdl 
murmur. 

• Is it for mere amusement you are pursu- 



pastlme ?' inquired the youthful 
* or 18 there a prize for the will- 



ing this 
stranger, 
ner?' 

* Annette, the loveliest and wealthiest of etir 
village maidens. Is to be the reward of tb» 
victor,' cried one of the judges. 
' Are the Ijsts open to all ?' 
' All, young sir !* replied the father of An- 
nette, with interest, his youthful ardor rising 
as he surveyed the proportions of tbe 
straight limbed young stranger, * She is the 
bride of him who outleaps Henry Carroll ; 
ifyou will try you are free to do so. Btit 
let me tell you, Harry Carroll has nd wife in 
Virginia. Here is my daughter, sir, look at 
her and make your trial.* 

The young officer glanced upon the trero**' 
bling maiden about to be offered upon Uw 
altar of her father's unoonquerabl emonoroa- 
nia, with an admiring eye. The poor girl 
looked at Harry, who stood near with a trou- 
bled brow and angry eye, and then cast upon 
the new-competitor an imploring glance. 

Placing his coat in the hands of one of the 
judges, he drew a sa^h he wore beneath it 
tighter uround his waist, and taking the ap- 
pointed stand, made, apparently without ef- 
fort, the bound that was t9 decide the happi- 
ness or misery of Henry and Annette. 

Twenty-two feet one inch 1' shouted the 
judge. The announcement was repeated 
with surprise by the spectators, who crowded 
around the victor, filling the air with congrat- 
ulations, not unmingled, however, with loud 
murmurs f)*om those who were more neajrly 
interested in the happiness of the lovers. 

The old man approached, and graeping his 
hand exultingly, called him his son, nnd said 
he felt prouder of him than if he were a 
prince. Physical activity and strength were 
the old leaper's true patents of nobility. 

Resuuiing his coat, the victor sought with 
his eye the fair prize he had, although name- 
less and unknown, so fairly won. She 
leaned upon her father's arm, pale and d'ie-> 
tressed. 

Her lover stood aloof, gloomy and mor- 
tified, admiring the superiority of the stran- 
ger in an exercise in which be prided 
himself as unrivaled, while he hated hiui for 
his success. 

* Annette, my pretty prize,' said the victor, 
taking her passive hand — * I won you fairiy.' 
Annette's cheek became paler than marble ;. 
she trembled like an aspen leaf, and ching 
closer to her father, while the drooping eye 
sought the form of her lover. His brow 
grew dark at the stranger's language. 

* I have won you, ray pretty flower, to 
make you a bride ! — tremble not so violent- 
ly—I mean mH for myself, however proud I 
might be,' he added gallantly, *' to wear so 
fair a gem next my hearL Perhaps,' and he 
castingbis eye round in^uMngly, while tbe cur- 
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reot of life leaped joyfully to lier brow, and a 
nMiruHir of surprise ran tUrough the crowd — 
* perhaps there is some favored youth among 
the conapetitorSr who has a higher claim to 
this jewel. Young sir/ he contiuued, turn- 
to the surprised, Henry* ' methinks you 
were victor in the lists before me. I strove 
not for the maiden, though one could not 
well strive for a fairer — but from love for the 
manly sport in which I saw you engaged. 
You are the victor, and as such, with the 
permission of thi& worthy assembly, receive 
from my hand the prize you have so well 
and honorably won.' 

The youth sprang forward and grasped his 
hand with gratitude, and the next moment 
Annette was weeping from pUre joy upon 
hie shoulders. The welkin rung with the ac- 
clamations of the de^ghted villagers, and 
umid the temporary excitement produced l^y 
this act, the stranger withdrew from the 
crowd, fiMunted his horse and spurred at a 
brisk trot through the village. 

That night, Henry and Annette were mar- 
ried, and the health of the noble hearted 
stranger, was drunk in overflowing bump- 
pers of rustic beverage. 

In the process of time, there were born 
unto the married pair sons and daughters, 
and Harry Carroll became Colonel Henry 
CiirrolL, of the Revolutionary army. 

One evening, having just returned home 
after a hard campaign, he was sitting with 
his family on the gallery of his handsome 
o^iknlry Jiause, when an aivai»e« courier 
rode up and announced the approach of Gen- 
eral Washington and suite, informing that he 
should crave his hospitality for the night. 
The necessary directions were given in ref- 
erence to the lH>usehold preparations, and 
Colonel Carroll, ordered his horse, rode 
forward to meet and escort to his house the 
distinguished guest, whom he had never seen, 
although serving in the same widely extended 
army. 

That evening, at the table Annette, now 
become the digniiied, matronly and still 
handsome Mrs. Carroll, could not keep her 
eyes from the face of the illustrious visitor, 
Every moment or two she would steal a 
glance at his coimnanding features, half as- 
suredly, shake her head and look again^ to 
'be still puzzled. Uer absence of mind and 
embarrassment, at length became evident to 
her husband, who inquired affectionately if 
she were ill ? 

' I suspect. Colonel,* said the General, 
who had beea son|^ time, with a quiet, mean- 
ing smile, observing the lady's, curious and 
puzzled survey of his features, * that ■ Mrs. 
Carroll thinks she recognises in me an old 
acquaintance.* And he smiled with a mys- 
terious air, as . he gazed upon both alter- 
nataly. 



The Colonel started, and a faint memory 
of the past seemed to be revived, as he gaz* 
ed, while the lady rose impulsively from her 
chair, bending eagerly forward over the tea 
urn, with clasped hands, and an eye of in- 
tense eager inquiry, fixed full upon him, 
stood for a moment with her lips parted as if 
she would speak. 

• Pardon me, my dear madam — pardon 
me Colonel, I must put an end to this scene. 
I hav'e become, by dint of camp-fare and 
hard usage, too unwieldly to leap again 
twenty-two feet one inch, even for so fair a 
bride as I wot of.* 

The recognition, with the surprise, delight 
and happiness that followed, are left to the 
imagination of the reader. 

General Washington was indeed the hand- 
some young * leaper,' whose mysterious ap- 
pearance and disappearance in the native 
village of the lovers, is still traditionary — and 
whose claim to substantial body of honafdt 
flesh and blood, was stoutly contested by the 
village story-tellers, until the happy dt- 
noutmtnt which took place at the hospitable 
mausion of Carroll. 
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From the National Intelligencer. 

A Scene at Tfeir Orleans. 

Mant events are constantly occurring in 
the city of New Orleans, which, if one pos- 
sessed a competent faculty of description, 
would be sources of unceasing ititerest to all 
who are fond of the wonderful, both in nature 
and art. This city is certainly a most re 
markable one ; a part of every thing is to be 
learnt, as almost every thing is to be seen 
here. You see people of all countries and 
you hear the language of all nations. In 
their public marts all is confusion and up- 
roar ; at one time you would imagine your- 
self transported to Damascus, at another to 
Grand Cairo, and so on .to every region of 
the globe; for of every species it seems'^a 
part, both fish, flesh, and fowl. And what is 
strange, they>apt)ear to move together in 
much greater harmony than one would be 
induced to believe, fiom the tradition of olden 
times ; for we are told that when the Tower 
of Babel was constructing, a confusion of 
tongues produced a total derangement of op- 
erations ; but here, they exchange, buy and 
sell, engage in all sorts of traffic, with Greeks, 
Albanians, Chinese, Indians, all. Troavt 
Tyriug^t nvllo disvrimine tfg-ctur.— This 
foreign association is to me a source of con- 
tinued interest, whilst their various manners 
and customs tend to keep up that spirit of 
adventure, which one is sensible of almost 
upon his first entrance into the city. The 
buildings, too, in the Spanish and French 
parts of the town, of so many different shapes 



and constructions, form no small share in 
the sum total of my tour of observution. 
When sometimes a foreign looking dome, 
with dark frowning pillars, heavy balustrades, 
and gothic windows, meet the eye, a species 
of romance insensibly creeps over the spirit, 
and the mind recurs to the interesting le- 
oends as described by the felicitous pen of 
Irving, and, without much effort, we imagine 
ourselves walking in the streets of Rome, 
Milan or Madrid listening to the \»y of some 
wandering minstrel, as he sings extempora- 
neously of the glory of by-gone days. 

I discovered, during my short stay here that 
there is jio city where the inhabitants are 
more sensitive in all affairs of honor than 
they are in this, and I can readily imagine 
that, among the concourse of so many na- 
tions, every mode of settling a personal diffi- 
culty i^ resorted to, according to the usages 
of the various countries from whence they 
came. My attention was somewhat directed « 
to a notice of this, fact, from having been a 
witness of a most interesting combat which 
took place here a few days ago. This con-- 
test was on horseback, and I believe it was 
the first instance of the settlemeht of a per- 
sonal difficulty after this form that has ever 
occurred in this country.— But you must un- 
derstand that this is a very hu»h-thoughted 
people, the French more es|>ecially, in their 
notions of honor and courage : and I believe 
that the spirit of chivalry, if it exists to a 
great degree in any part of our country, in- 
ters very considerably into the composition _ 
of the insignes Juvmes here. The parties 
belligerent on the occasion to which I refer, 
were a French and an American gentleman, 
both natives of New Orleans. They fought 
with broadswords, and really if you had wit- 
nessed the scene, the period of the middle 
ages woidd have been brought to your mind, 
with the tournament and the lists, and all the 
glorious panoply of chivalric warfare. 1'is 
true the knights were not clothed in all the 
armor in which the gallant gentlemen were 
wont to array themselves in those by gone 
limes, * for now save their good broad- 
swords, they weapons had none ;' there were 
no squires either, nor pursuivants, nor had 
they shields, nor lances ; or vizors. They 
dispensed with all the cumbrous forms of 
past usages, and arrayed themselves in the 
simplest attire, trusting to one weapon alone, 
and their own strength of arm for death or 
for defence. And, indeed, it was a most 
fearful sight, to see two gallant gentlemen 
thus arrayed against each other. The place 
selected for the combat was four or five 
miles distant from the city ; and, althougji 
they met at an early hour, (about 7 o'clock 
in the morning,) the crowd of spectators al- 
eady assembled was to me a source of no 
small astonishment. I happened there acci- 
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dentally uud hearing on all sides that a great 
duel was about to take place, I determined lo 
add one to the number of God's Image, 
both while and black, that were following the 
gentlemen combatants, wlio were riding rap- 
idly ahtKid. 

After a violent struggle I reached the 
place ofactionjustas the parties were arrang- 
ing themselves for the contest. — There were 
two friends on either side, mounted on 
horseback, and one of the seconds, in a very 
clear tone of voice, was reading the rules 
that were to be observed during the progress 
of the duel, which, as well as I could hear 
them were as follows : That when a sound 
was given, there sliould be a cessation of 
hostilities when the seconds would iuierfere 
and know if the challenging parly were satis- 
fied. Secondly, that the parlies should es- 
pecially avoid wounding the horses of each 
other, and, if peradveniure that occurred, 
the contest shoidd discontinue until the far- 
ther will of the combatants was ascertained, 
and not to be conducted on foot, as in 
olden tinros, when Philip of Tancredi killed 
his opponent's horse at the pass of Ronces- 
valles, and the battle was carried on, foot to 
foot and arm to arm. I was very much 
lileased with this last regulation, inasmuch as 
I am very much attached to that noble ani- 
mal the horse ; and although I felt deeply for 
the lives of the gentlemen themselves, yet do 
siQall portion of my interest was given to 
thehr noble steeds ; for certainly I have sel- 
dom seen two finer animals ihon tliose on 
which they were mounted. When the word 
was given to take their places, the horse 
which the French gentleman rode appeared 
to understand instinctively, the order. There 
he stood with his neck proudly arched, as 
immovable as if he had been a fixture of the 
terra firma. The other animal was evidently 
one not practiced ; he had nothing to recom- 
mend him save his fine presence and his gal- 
lant spirit. At the word * charge/ the first 
horse moved as slowly and with as much 
coolness as if he were perfectly aware of the 
duty in which he was engaged. To the Oth- 
er, it was a new scene of action, and his 
rider had to use no little exertion and man- 
agement to get him forward in the proper di- 
rection, for in this kind of warfare as much 
depends upon the government of the horse 
as skill in the use of the weapon. Both gen- 
tlemen were evidently good riders, for, being 
a Virginian, I consider myself a good eques- 
trian ; like the fabled Centaurs, the deni- 
zens of that State may be said to be born on 
horseback. The science of the broad-sword 
I knew nothing about ; hence, I could not 
appreciate any excellency of skill in that re- 
spect. I could judge only from their counte- 
nances that both combatants were resolved 
to exert themselves to the utmost. There 



was no tremulousness, no quivering of the 
muscles on the part of ciiher. Their nerves 
seemed to be braced for the struggle, and I 
could not but experience the deep regret 
natural to every mind of sensibility, that two 
such brave spirits were thus met in deadly 
strife against each other. When their swords 
met, after the word was given, the slightest 
sound was audible amid the large concourse 
assembled ; and I endured at the moment a 
sense almost of suffocation. For a moment 
my eye was turned away, — When I looked 
again, they were about passing each other h 
second time, when the contest was arrested 
for the instant in consequence of a severe 
cut which the French gentleman had given 
the horse of the other. This being contrary 
to the regidaiions, they returned to their 
former positions, and the charge was again 
renewed. The interest was now increased 
to a painful intensity, and I felt sad appre- 
hensions, that the struggle would be a most 
deadly one. Accordingly they again met, 
and some severe cuts and thrusts were aimed 
and parried on either side. The American 
gentleman gave his adversary a blow upon 
the head which had it not been for his hat, 
might have been more serious ; as it was, it 
caused him to reel in his saddle, and we at a 
distance began to think it was a mortal inju- 
ry. We were relieved, however, by perceiv- 
ing that he recovered himself almost imme- 
diately, and made moat strenuous exertions 
to return the blow of his opponent. His 
practised horse instantly wheeled, and both 
met breast to breast. I could see that he used 
his utmost strength to give a mortal thnist, 
hut, instead of reaching his antagonist it was 
driven with full force into the throat of his 
gallant horse; a stream of blood instantly 
issued from the wound, and the poor animal 
reeled to ^nd fro, pawing the ensanguined 
sod, endeavoring to preserve his position ; 
but the loss of blood, notwithstanding the ex- 
ertions of the several gentleman on either 
side to stop it, soon caused him to fall and 
he lay kicking in the agonies of death. This 
event, of course, suspended the fight, and I 
was soon gratified to discover that the par 
ties were leaving the ground without farther 
carrying on the contest. 
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From the Lady*f Book, 

August. 

August — the month of the great Caesar 
is here. The summer has reached her last 
moon. Already her fresh living beauty wears 
the shadow of change on her green trees and 
gay flowers. But still Summer is lovely — 
more refined and touching in the character of 
her beauty appears her gentle approaches lo 
decay, than even in tlio full burst of bright- 



ness, which the laughing June diffuses aroancJ. 
Like the tender smile on the cheek of some 
fair girl, where the seal of Consumption is 
only shown by the peculiar d6licacy of the 
beauty it is perfecting for the grave, so the 
flowers and foliage of August are rendered 
lovelier to our heart by the softness of the 
shadow over their bloom, which whispers they 
must soon pass away. — Must, but not yet. 
Much remains to enjoy. The ripe fruits are 
now to become, in their turn, a beauty and a 
blessing. As the dreams and hopes of child- 
hood and youth are succeeded by the happi- 
ness of real friendships and loves, and the 
pleasures of social intercourse and benevolent 
virtues, so the buds of the Spring, and the 
fresh verdure of the early summer give place 
to the richer maturity of the vegetable crea- 
tion ; thus assuring us that the harvest time 
will be the crowning grace in the beauty of 
the seasons. 

Who that has the privilege of witnessing 
the progressive changes of Nature can feel 
ennui ? — And has not the quiet pleasure of 
a secluded residence in the country, this 
charming season, been more truly happy to 
many a family, whose broken fortunes hare 
compelled them to study economy instead of 
straining to appear among the haut /cm, than 
they have heretofore enjoyed in their Summer 
tours to the Springs, or a residence at a 
cfowded fashionable watering place? 

Oh ! it is thought full of peace, that best 
position of the souPs happiness, to reflect on 
the stabilitj of tlioS^blessings whidi mo oltange 
of outward circumstances-can wrest from the 
person who has health, liberty, a clear con- 
science, and a heart to appreciate the riches 
of Nature;— for 

* NaUire never did betray ' 

The bean Uiat loved ber! Tft bcr privilege, . 
Through all the years of thu our life, to lead 
From joy to joy, for she can so inform 
Tbe miod tbai is within us, so Iropresa 
With quietness and beauty, and so l^ed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues. 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
NorgreeUngs where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of common life 
Shall e*er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all that we behold 
Is full of blessings.* 



If ails and Ifailed. 

A rACETioDS shoemaker being reproached 
by one of his customers because his boots 
had worn out hi an unusually short time, re- 
plied, * you told me to put nails in them.' 
• But,' said the customer, * the only effect 
would be to preserve the boots.' * Fll tell 
you what,' replied the man of leather — • or- 
der a new pair — pay me cash-^and I'll bet 
you fifty dollars they last you forlife.' • Done,' 
cried the customer, seating himself to be 
measured. • Done,' cried the shoemaker, 
taking his rule—* but remember, since I sbaM 
lose if tlie boots wear otit, and cannot win 
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till alter your death, the terms ure, if the 
boots wear out in your service, I shall pay 
you 50 dollars — but if you bring them to me 
Worn out, after having put nails in them, then 
you will have to pay me 50 dollars, for hav- 
ing departed from the terms of the bet* — 
done and done was reciprocattd, and' the 
stalLes deposited with a bystander. 

At the end of three months, in walked the 
customer, and saluted the shoemaker, with 
^ well, I knew I should win the money, but I 
did not expect it quite so soon.' * Gently,* 
said Crispin, * let us call in my neighbor, who 
holds the stakes ; accordingly the treasurer 
arrived^ and deposited 100 dollars on the 
table. • They will be a dear pair of boots to 
you,* said the customer ; * to somebody they 
certainly will,' said Crispin, * but let us see 
if the terms have been fulfilled, and let my 
neighbor decide to whom it belongs.* * Do 
you consent,* asked the depository, ' that the 
boots are worn out ?* ' I do,* answered Cris- 
pin. * Did you put any nails in them ?' * I 
did not,* said the customer. * Then,* said 
the depository, • I award' — • hold,* cried 
Crispin, * let me cross question.' He then 
asked his customer, * did you wear these 
boots yourself?' * I did,' was the reply. 
* Did you eradicate the nails from your feet ?' 
' No,' said the astonished man. * Then 1 
appeal to my neighbor whether you did not 
put ten nuils into them,* and with that Cris- 
pin swept up the money by general consent. 



Aseedole 9t JosepliiiK) Tliclier 
Bcauharnois. 

BY A. W. P. 

Among the numerous acts of benevolence 
and gratitude, fur favors of which this amia- 
ble woman always sought to acquit herself 
with interest, we relate one as reported to us 
by Madame Duplessis, the keeper of the Ho- 
tel de Snissee, Rue des Bons Enfans, in 
Paris. This lady had arrived but a few days 
in Paris, from St. Domingo, during the 
reign of terror, when she fell under suspic- 
ion of aristocracy, on account of a sm;ill for- 
tune she brought with h^, and was thrown 
into the prison of St. Pelagic. 

Here she found a lady, with two infant 
children, in whose distresses she became 
warmly interested', notwithstanding her own 
deplordble condition, and dread of almost 
certain death. As Madame Duplessis had 
the good fortune to secrete some little pock- 
et money from the strict search of the cold 
and blood thirsty Jacobins, she frequently 
sent out to buy bread and milk for the fam- 
ished infants of the suffering mother, from 
whom «he learnt that she was the widow of 
the late Marquis of Bcauharnois, Governor 
of Martinique, who, but a short time before, 
Imd been dragged to the guillotine. One 
day, the cummissaric de police with his gens 



d*arms, entered the prison, and from his 
long list of victims read off the name of Vic- 
toire Duplessis. But as it was not custom- 
ary for those gentry to be detained, and 
Madame D. being indisposed, and lying in 
her bed behind the door, another victim was 
seized in her stead, who, struggling and pro- 
testing her name was not Duplessis, received 
the commissary's cool reply, * Qu, importe, 
aujourdhui on demain.' But it saved the life 
of Madame D. for within two days after this 
the revolution took place which ended the 
reign of terror, of which the tyrant Robes- 
pierre was the soul. 

In consequence of this great event in the 
era of the French Revolution all the prison- 
ers who had not committed great political or 
moral offences, were set at liberty. Madame 
Bcauharnois and her children, and Madame 
Duplessis, were among the nuukber. These 
ladies never met again, but it is well known 
what was the fate of the first, and what be- 
came of the latter we will tell in her own 
words. She related to us that, with the 
wreck of what the revolution had left her, 
she purchased some furniture, and rented a 
hotel, the same she then lived in, and took 
in lodgers. A gradual decay, however had, 
since the year *9C, wasted her little fortune, 
and rendered her, in 1804, a perfect wreck, 
and her landlord had threatened to seize on 
her funiture for house rent, and turn her out 
of doors. Josephine had then arrived at the 
height of her prosperity ; she had been 
crowned Empress of France and Queen of 
Italy. 

In this dilemma, hope and her desperate 
situation seized on Madame Duplessis to 
make what she thought a forlorn dfort, to 
appeal to the k'md feelings of her old fellow 
prisoner, whom she bad obliged through her 
helpless children, and thus to touch a moth- 
er's heart, if she could not move those of a 
friend. She ventured to write a letter to the 
Empress, .to represent to her the forlorn 
condition she was in, and to pray for assis- 
tance, at the same time having little hope 
'.hat her prayer would find a gracious hearing 
from so great a personage. But, to her 
great surprise, a handsome and richly dress- 
ed young page appeared at the poncr*s lodge 
the next day, and inquired for Madame D. 
and presented to her a letter, who in her 
own words describes her own feelings as 
having been divided, in her deliriotis state, 
between that of the appearance of a cherub 
sent from heaveu, and a doubt if all were not 
the work of her fancy. The letter I could not 
read to save my life, she said, after having 
seen the plain signature of Josephine, but I 
had my doubts whether etiquette did not re- 
qiiire that I should fall on the young gentle- 
man's neck, to thank him for his trouble, so 
much was I bewildered. When, after repeat- 



ed solicitations of the young page of ' lise?i 
done madame,* I at last ventured to read my 
fortune, and found it in the following brief* 
words : — ^The empress neyer can forget the 
charitable acts to her and her children, when 
she was in distress. She therefore grants to 
Madame Duplessis for ever the Hotel de 
Suissee, with a yearly pension during her life 
of five hundred francs, to be paid out of her 
private purse. The deed for the hotel drawn 
and attested in form, accompanies the pres- 
ent. Adieu* Josephine. 

A Cdnkikg Landlord.—* Is smoke offen- 
sive to you,' said a landlord, as he took out 
his cigar, to a family that had just moved in- 
to 'his house. * Not at all, sir,* said the fe- 
male part of the household. * I am glad to 
hear it,' said he, ' for all the fire places here 
smoke so bad, that you will all be bacon in 
less than six weeks.' 

* I can't take this fip, it passes only for five 
cents,' said a shop keeper to an old negro, 
who offered it for tobacco. • What for ?* 
said Sambo—* its specie, its worth *most 
seben cents-^I cakelate it at dat— yon might 
be glud to get specie for your bakky any how 
dese time.' 
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CARRIED, 

At Claverack, on the 17th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Burger, 
Mr. David Rhoda, jr. to Miss Alvina Niver. 



DIED, 

In this city, on the 16th ult. Mr. RuAis Payne, a soldier 
of the RevoluUon, in the 80th year of his age. 

On the S9th ult Mr. William H. Coffin, formerly Poet- 
roaster in this city, aged 33 years. 

On the 10th ult. Harriot Alida, daughter of Exeklel and 
Lois Butter, aged IS months. 

On the 20th ult. Mr. Gcrshom Olds, in his 76th year. 

On the S4th ult. Mary J. daughter of John and Chark>tte 
J. Blake, aged 6 months. 

At New-York, on the 31st ult. Margaret, daughter of 
the late Capt. 8. Wiswell, in her I7th year. 

At his residence in Canaan, on Sunday, the 13Ui ulU 
Roswell B. Frisbee, Esq. in the 51st year of hfs age. 

In Greenport, on 8unday evening the S7th ult. Capt. 
Sturgeon Sloan, aged 88 years. 

lu Stockport, on Sunday the SOth ult. at the residence 
of her son-in-law, Mr. Jeremy 8. Dudley, Mrs. Jemima 
Chapmnn, widow of the late Lebbius Chapman, formerly 
of Saybrook, Ct. in the 74th year of her age. 

In Athens, on the 3l8t ult. Charlotte, daugliter of Caspec 
and Eli/.nbeth Vau Loon, aged 18 years. 

In Hartford, on the 10th ult. Mr. James Uosmer, aged 
BG years. 

At Lowell,' Mass. Mn. Prances Ames, aged 74 years, 
widow of tlic Hon. Pisber Ames, and daughter of the latf 
Hon. John WortliiostQUa qf Spring&cld. 



"B^sifizi-wt^^'-'^ie. 






THfi RCRAL ttEPOSITORT. 




in«*(nUlMi •# m Fletare 

Iwi4 riirthn ber ef ea, and wo/tKmtmih fbe •eateacr, 

* W»¥ Aoo't te c/ime? a paic ^irl mi'l, 

As the •Uwn>!'i her %eary eyt. 
To wt'TT'T li^ ei I vcr ol j re kuaed ^ 

A «;flCaJtjlJtao »ky. 

' Wby 4of*'i)»e r,4>me T U:e tear i/i&i diramed 

That rw«?t orVi melting bine, 
TnutWmg l^enrath tJ*e ^lai^a's j/«jrc fbade, 

Too tgfAetlj UM who. 

BrtfUi waa ihc AiyUlusian hoti)«, 

8<r«ii< rt*e auulit bcnren, 
W»i«re Julia wafch«3 her mothei^a waoU, 

Or (feathered aummer ilowera. 

And tlxere Cotimt Julianas lieir Wl fled, 

When Mooriiii laneea (rleamed 
lli/rti ftad fierce in hta father** Jtall*, 

That oDoa vith beauty beamed. 

tk) finr^a] waa jo^iog HennaD»B form, 

80 bri^ hia dark eyea were, 
Waa ft Araage if Julia iometimea tnmed 

Her g»2« on him — ao (tar 1 

Of than her h««it waa with her eyca, 

Awl liVc the harp'a wild tone, 
Hit ti^VtO, touch Cifuld waken there 

A feeling not itaown? 

Oh, where haa Iin-e a pjrer ahrine, 

Than in a girliah heart. 
In which tite caret of later life 

Have never liad a parti 
Than thia, the tairent page of love 

flat not a twe^iter truth— 
lu keeoeat dart and firmest apell 

Is the artUis trurt of youth. 

And when the peaJing cry ' to arms!* 
Called forth the knights of Spain, 

Herman vowed by his plighted word 
He would return again. 

Through many joyless years, that maid 

Trusted his treasured vow. 
Till the fair stars of youth and hope 

Flushed dimly o'er her brow. 

When to tha heart came other scenes, 
E'en though the lips wertdumb, 

Bereft of all but love, it sighed 
Alas 1 • why don't he come V 

But oh ! hope, joy to thee, lone one ! 

Thy knight again hat come, 
With scores of Spanish chivalry, 

With Atabal aiul drum. 

Long was the tale of blood and strife 
That crossed his cherished vow— 

Swaetly the bliss of that hour repaid 
And both were happy now. 

Ere long, with pride, his vassals saw 

A young bride lean upon 
The bravcHt arm in all Caftilc— 

The noblest k night in Aragon^ L- S. M. j r. 
ShutMnidge, 1837. 



fwitMtm 

; Thesm are ?1.:ter:riff g»?ro» m t^'** far-off ae« ; 
. A=.4 fiow'r* of L^e laughii^g June there be; 

ft-t t>,e cac doch the st<,rm-waTe dorkes sooo, 
J AijU the ou-er wiil fade in the ray of noon- 

I There are b* O'iing Jots on the yoathfal brow, 

t But i>*^ wither and droop ere long, I trow ; 

. And the strains of Hope, and its siren wofd^ 

Grow feeble ait'i etill 00 the spint** chorda. 

Fair Lady, f brir? thee no ma^ spell, 
Wro«jfflit in the fairy's moon-lit dell ; 
f offer no charm, of a wizard-power 
To keep thee sole in the evil hour. 

Bnt, if the verses that Friendship wrealbes ; 
Tlje wisftes and prayers which the deep soul hrcalhesj 
Can guard thee and guide thee, when harm iB near, 
And watch o'er ihy paUi ;— they are wriden here. 

They will bid thee trtut in the sorrow-time; 
Th«y wiU bid Ihee look to a poier clime ; 
And thou' It cling to Wiadom's words, aa goU, 
When the eye grows dim and the heart Ceela cokL 

When the chanting of Hope meets not thy ears; 
But the alarry mude of upper spheres ; 
When the world seema a very Uttle thing, 
And thou art away, on an angel'a wing. E. H. C, 
Vlica^ Atrgutt 4, 1837. 

I^t ua Fray. 

Lit us pray ! when mom's first light 



Picrceth through the clouds of ni^t ! 
While the flowers arc dewy yet, 
Ere the twinkling alara are set ; 
Eie the strife and stir begin. 
Of this world of wo and sin ; 
For a blessing on the day. 
To ito Maker— let us pray ! 

Let us pray ! when over heaven 
Comes the lovely light of even ; 
When the distant vesper hymn, 
Rising through the twilight dim. 
On the evening winds sweefps by. 
Like an air-harp's melody. 
When the distant sea is gray. 
At that loft hour— let us pray I 

Let us pray ! when winter dreai* 
Closeth in the vaoished year ; 
Wraps in snow the lofty hill. 
Chains in firostthe murmuring rill ; 
When let loose, the chilling breeze 
Sweeps the last leaves from the trees ; 
When the summer flowers decay, 
Looking on them— let us pray I 

Let us pray ! around the hearth, 
Check the voice of childish mirth; 
Ere they go to rest in peace, 
Bid the infant prattle cease, 
Teach the spotless heart to rise 
With its evening sacrifice ; 
While thcartleBs prayer they say, 
With our children— let Us pray 1 
Let us pray ! when slumber fliea, 
And the sad tear dims our eyes ; 
When there is no voice nor sound 
In the midnight stillness round ; 
When gloomy foors foreboding start, 
Clouding o'er the mourning heart ; 
For bright Hope's consoliog ray : 
In lliat silence— let iw pray i 



Let as pray ! vhenat the last 

Wo and sorrow shall have paaaed ; 

Wben around our drinr bed 

Sighs are breathed and tears are died ; 

In that ho«ir of awf J thought 

Whea the thmiEi o£ earth are bought, 

Eie the spim flies a»a j. 

For hcavca's mercy— let os psay ! 

Frea Ike Valae MoMlily Vagaziae. 

Tfce «ecan«»e« keie relase* took place iariaf ifce peat 
cuaflsifti sikM ia Xew-Tork, Dec M, VSS&. 

.. It was a fearful night, 

i- The strong flame fiercely sped 

'* From street to street, from spire to spire, 

'' And on their treasures fied: 

' Hark ! 'lis a mother's cry, 
■ i High o'er the tumult wiW, 

* As rushing toward her flaaae- wrapt home^ 

She shrieked—* My chiW ! my chikll* 

A wanderer from Ae sea, 

A stranger marked her wo. 
And in his generous bososB wok* 

The syskpathetic gk>w. 
Swifl upon the teming Aaira 

With daring feet be flev, 
While sable ck>uds of stifling smoke 

Concealed him from the view. 

l^ist fell the blazn^ beams 

Across his dangerous road. 
Till the far chamber where he groped 

Like fiery oven glowed. 
But what a pealing shout ! 

When from the wreck he came, 
And in his arms a smiling babe 

Still toying with the flame. 

TTie mother's raptured tears 

Fordi like a torrent sped. 
Yet ere the throng could learn his name. 

The noble tar had fled. 

Not for the praise of man 

Did he this deed of love. 
But on a bright, unfading page 

»Tis registered above. 



L. H- S. 
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QIBILa®^ Sii;LIB9<» 



liOflng and Winning. 

BT tU AUTHOR OF TH|B * COTTAGB IN THE 
GLEN,* ' SENSIBILITY,* &.C. 

TViixK not, the husbaiid gained, ihmt all ia done ; 
Tbe prize of happiness must still be won ; 
And oft, the careless find Ic to their costj 
Vtie lover Iff tbe husbtoid nay be kiat ; 
The graces might, alone, his heart allure— 
They and ibe vlrtuea, meeting, must secure. 

Loan Ltttlbtor. 
Can 1 not win bis love t 
Ig not his heart of • penetrable stufTI 
WHI not subnisfrton, meclcness, patience, truth 
Win his esteem 7— a soledeaire to please. 
Conquer indtflference?— they mua^— fbey will! 
Akt xne, kind heaven-*ril try * Amor. 

It was n bright 4ind benntirul autunnf^I 
eveoing. The earth was clad in a garb of 
die richest and brightest hues ; and the clear 
Cw-rulovft of U)6 heavens, gavt ^.wce, nenr tht 
setting suiH to a glo\^ng * ^affron color,* 
over Which was hung a most magnificent 
drapery of crimson olouds. — Farther towards 
b(flh the norU) and south; was suspei\(I^d 
here and there a sable curtain^ fringed wHh 
gold, folded as but one hand could ford iliem. 
Thex seemed fitting drapery to j^liroud the 
feet of Him, ^ who'rideth upoii the wings of the 
win^JL* 

Such w^s the evcnTng on whtch E«lward 
Cunningham condacted his f^ir bride into 
the mansion prepared for Ijer reception. 
But liad both earth and heaven b^ii decked 
with tei^fold splendor, their Wauty and mag- 
nificence would have been lost on him; for 
his ihougfim, his affections, his whole being 
were centered in the graceful creature that 
leaned on his arm, and whom^ he again and 
again welcomed to her new abode— her- fu- 
ture home, fie" forgot that he stIB moved in| 
a* world tbat was'gr<^''^n'"g under th^ pressure 
of unnumbered evils ; forgot that earthly joy 
16 oft-times but a dream, a fantasy, ihat van- 
ishes like the shardow of a summer cloud that 
flits across the landscape ; or as the morn- 
ing vapor before the rising sun ; forgot that 
all on this ^side of beaven, is fleeting and 
changeable, and fatse. In his bride, (be ob- 
ject of his fondest lore» he fek that he pos- 



sessed a treasure whose smile would be un- 
clouded sunshine to his soul ; whose society 
would make another Eden bloom for him. It 
was but six short months since he first saw 
her who was now his wife ; and for nearly 
that entire period he had been in a * delirium 
of love,' intent only on securing her as his«: 
own. He had attained his object, and his 
life seemed spread before him, a paradise of 
delight, blooming with roses, unaccompaniiid 
by thorns. 

Joy and sorrow, in this world, dwell t^ide 
by side. In a stately mansion, two doors 
only from the one that had just received the 
joyful bridegroom and happy bride, dwell 
one who had been four weeks a wife. On 
that same bright evening she was sitting in 
tbe solitude of her richly furnished chamber, 
her elbows resting on a taK**, her hands 
supportin^her head, while a h:{ ;r lay spread 
before her, on which hep eyes, blinded by 
tears, were rivetted. The letter was from 
her hnsbaii^d. He h<\d been from home near- 
ly three weeks, in \^ch time she had heard 
from. htm but once, and then only by a ver- 
bal (nessage. The letter ttiat lay before her 
had just arrived; it was the first that bIic 
had ever received from her hiipbaud, and ran 
thus : - - 

Mrs. AVesi'burt— Tbinlting you might 
possibly'wtpect to see me at home this week, 
{ write to Inform you that business will 
detain me in New-York some time longer. 
Yaure, &tc. Frederic VVf.sTsoRT. 

For u long lime the gentle, the feeling Ju- 
liu, indidi^ed her tears, and her grief without 
rt.sir.iinr. Again and again, she read the la- 
\:.ouh: epiMle before her, to ascertain wh^t 
more might he made of" it than at first met 
the eye. But nothing could be clothed in 
plainer language or l^e more easily under- 
\ stood. It was as brief, and as much to the 
point as those interesting letters which debt- 
ors sometimes receive from their creditors, 
through the agency of an attorney. * Did 
ever youtlifiil tride,' thought dhe, * receive 
from her husband such a letter as this ?' 
He strives to show me the complete indifler- 
I, ence — and coldness of his heart toward me 



O, ¥fUy did I accept his hand, which was 
rather his father's otTering than his own ? — 
Why did I not listen to my reason, rather 
than to my fond and foolish heart, and resist 
the kind old man*6 reasonings and pleadings? 
Why did I believe him when he told me I 
should win his son's aflections ? Did I not 
know that his heart was given to another ? 
Dear old man, he fondly believed his Fred- 
eric's aHeclions could not long be withheld 
from one whom he himself loved so tender- 
ly — and how eagerly I drank, in his assur- 
ances ! Amid all the sorrow that I felt, 
whilc4tnecling by his dying bed, how did my 
li^art swell with undefinable pleasure, as he 
laid his hand, already chilled by death, upon 
my head, gave me his parting blessing, and 
said that his soji would U)ve me ! Mistaken 
assurance I ah, why did I fondly trust it ? 
\\^re I now free ? — free 1 — would I then 
have the kgot untied ibfit makes me his for life ? 
Not for a world like tl)is I Nay, he is mine and I 
am his; by the laws of God and man, we ark 
ONE. Ue must sometimes be at home, and 
an occasional hour in his society, will be a 
dearer bliss than augbt'this world can bestow 
beside. His father*s blessing is still warm at 
my heart! I stiU feel his hand on my head ! 
Let me act as Ue trusted I should act, and 
all may yet be well ! Duties are mine — and 
ihme heavenly Father are results. — Over- 
look my infirmities, forgive all that needs 
forgiveness, sustain my weakness, and guide 
i\ie by thine unerring •wisdoai.' She fell on 
her knees to cnniinue her supplication, and 
pour out her full soul before her Father in 
heaven ; and when she arose, her heart, if 
riot bappy, was calm ; her brow, if notcheer- 
'ful, was serene. 

Frederic Westbury was an only child. 
He never enjoyed the advantages of mater- 
nal instruction, impressed on the heart by 
maternal tenderness — for his moilier died 
before he was three years old, and all recol- 
lection of her had faded from his memory. 
Judge Westbury was one of the most amia* 
ble, one of the best of men ; but with regard 
to the management of his son, he was too 
much like ol^t^^erable Isra^i^i^k^lilS^t. 
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His son, Hke other sons, often did that whkh 
ins wron^, « and he restrained him not.' He 
was neither negligent in teaching, nor in 
uaming; but inatmction, and discipline did 
not as they ever should do, gohand-in-hand ; 
and for want of this discipline, Frederic 
grew op with passions uncontroUed^with a 
will unsubdued. He received a finished ed- 
acation, and his mind, which was of a high 
•rder, was richly stored with knowledge. 
His pride of character was great, and he 
looked down with contempt on all thut was 
fitehonorable or vicious. He had a chival- 
rous generosity, and a frankness of disposition 
that led him to detest concealment or deceit. 
He loTed or hated with his whole soul. In 
person he was elegant; his countenancd was 
uiarkeil with intellect and strong feeling ; 
and he had the bearing of a prince. Such 
was Frederic Westbury at the age of four- 
and-twenty. 

About a year before his marriage, Frederic 
became acquainted with M4ria Cldon, a 
young lady of great beauty of person, and 
fasciitation of manner, who at once enslaved 
his affections. But against Miss Eldon, Judge 
Westbury had conceived a prejudice, and for 
once in his life, was obstinate in refusing to 
indutge his son in the wish of liis heart. He 
foresaw, or thought he did so, the utter ruin 
of that son's happiBess, should he so ally 
himself. He had selected a wife for his 
son, a daughter-in-law for himself, more to 
his own t»iste. Julia Horton w«s possessed 
of all thai be fliought val^nble or fasciniiting 
in woman. Possibly Frederic might h^e 
thought so too, had be known h#r» ere his 
heart was in possession of another ; but be- 
ing pointed out to him as. one to whom he 
must transfer his affections, he looked on 
her with aversion as tUe chief obstacle to the 
realization of his wishes. Julia was born, 
and hi^d been educated, in a place remote 
from Judge Westbury 's residence ; but from 
her infancy, he had ^en her from time to 
time, as business led him into that part of 
the country in which her parents resided. In 
her childhood she entwined herself around 
the heart of the Judge ; and from that period 
he had looked oA her as the future wife of 
his son. His views and wishes, however, 
were strickly confined to his own breast, un- 
til, to his dismay he found that his son's affec- 
tions were entangled. This discovery was no 
sooner made than he wrote a pressing letter to 
Julia, who was now an orphan, to come and 
make him a visit of a few weeks. The reason 
he gave for inviting her was Uiat his health was 
rapidly dedininc^, (which was indeed too true,) 
and he felt that her society would be a solace 
to his henrt. Julia came ; she saw Frederic ; 
heard his enlightened conversation ; observ- 
ed his polished manners ; remarked the (ofiy 
tone of his feelings ; and giving the reius to 



her fancy, witJiout consulting reason or pru- 
dence, she loved him. Too la(e for her se- 
curity, but too soon for her peace, she 
learued that he loved another. Dreading 
lest she should betray her lolly to the object 
of her unsought affection, she wishe^^imme- 
diaiely to return to her native place. But to 
this Judge Westbury would not listen. He 
soon discovered the state of her feelings, and 
it gave him uomingled satisfaction. It au 
gured well for the success of hie dearest 
earthly hope, and as his strength was rapidly 
(ieclining, consumption having fastened her 
deadly faiiga upon him, to hasten him to the 
grave, he gave his whole mind to the accom 
plishment of his design. At first his son 
listened to the subject with disgusted impa- 
tience ; but his feelings softened as he saw 
his father sinking to ^e tomb; and, in an 
unguarded hour, he promised him that he 
would make Julia his wife. Judge West 
bury exerted himself, to obtain a promise 
from Julia that she would accept the hand of 
liis son ; and he rested not umil they had 
mutually plighted tjieir faiih at his bed-side. 
To Frederic this was a moment of unmin- 
gled misery. He saw that his father was dy- 
ing, and felt himself constrained to promise 
his hand to one woman, while his heart was 
in possession of another. 

Julia's emotions were of the most conflict- 
ing character. To be the plighted bride of 
a man she loved, made her heart throb with 
joy, and her faith in his father^s assuraoce 
that site wouy.wiQ his afi*ectiona«^ sustain^ 
her hope, th;it faift prediction would be veri- 
fied. Yet when she marked the countenance 
of her futiue husband, her heart sank withifi 
her. She could not fl||ter hersdf imo the 
belief, that its unmingled gloom arose solely 
from grief at the approaching death of his 
fHther. She felt that he was making a sacri- 
fice of his fondest wishes at the shrine of fil- 
ial duty. * 

Judge Westbury died ;' and with almost 
his paning hreailT he pronounced a blessing 
upon Julia as his dsughter — the wife of his 
son — most solnnnly repeating his convictioit 
that she would soon secure the heart of her 
husband ! 

Immediately on th^ decease of her friend 
and father, Julia returned home, and in 
three months Frederic followed her to fulfil 
his promise. He was wretched, and would 
have givcii a world, had \im possessed it, to 
be free from his engagement. But thai 
could never be. His *Word had been given 
to his father, and must be religiotMly re- 
deemed. * I will make her my wife,* (bought is not dear to me ! 
he ; * I promised my father that I wt^ukt. 
Thank heaven, I never promiaed ih|t I w«uld 
love her !' Repugnant as such an union was 
to his feelings, he was really impatient to 



and obligation went not beyond the bare act 
of making her his wife, he felt that, that once 
done, he should be comparatively a freearan. 

* I am come,* said he to Julia, * to fulfil 
my engagen>ent. Will you name a day for 
the ceremony?* 

His countenance was so gloomy, his man* 
ners so cold— so utterly destitute of tender* 
ness or kindly feeling that something like 
terror seized Julia's heart ; and *wi|f|K>ut 
making any re(fly, she burst into tears. 

' Why these tears. Miss Horton ?* said he, 
* .Our mutual promise was given to my fath- 
er ; it is fit we redeem it.' 

* No particular time was specified,' aaid 
Julia timidly, and with a faltering voice. * la 
so much haste necessary ?' 

* My father wished that no unnecessary 
delay should be made,' said Frederic, ^ ami 
I can see no reason why we sliould not aa 
well be married now, as at any future period. 
If you cotoault ray wishes, you will name an 
early day.' • 

The day waa fixed, and at length arrtt^d, 
preaenting the singular anomaly of a man ea- 
gerly hastening to the altar to uti^cr vowa 
from which bis heart recoiled^ and a woman 
goin"^ to it with trembling and reluctance 
though about to be uuited to bim who poa* 
sessed her undivided affections. 

The wedding ceremony over, Mr. West- 
bury immediately took his bride to hia ele- 
gantly furnished house ; threw* it open for a 
week fo receivjB bridal visits ; aitd thei>^dly 
9bAy^ a aummqaa tc^New*Yoi|(«.t4|#Ua«)d 
to SQme affairs of importanae. On leaving 
home, he felt as if released from boadaga* 
A sense of ptopneiy had c«islrained hiaa to 
reaeive the congratulations of hia frieoja 
with an air of satisfaction at least, while those 
l%yy <K)ngratwlations congealed his heart, by 
br1tigii% ipoitind tlie ties which he had form- 
ed with one he at^uld not love, to the ioipossi- 
biliiy of his fofraing them with one whom he 
idoli^^ilf When he hid b^en absent about 
ten days, he availed himself of au opportuoi- 
ty to send 3 verbal message to his wife, in- 
forming her ttiaf he jwas well, and should 
prohably be at home in the course *q( t#o 
weeks; but when that period waa drawing to- 
wards a close, hia business was not compHs- 
led, and- as home was the last |ilace he,wisl^ 
ed to visit, he resolved to protract, his 
absQooe, so lo]% as he had a reaiv>ndble ex- 
cuse. * I aaust write, and inform her of the 
change i« my plan,' thought he, * deeency 
demandft it, yet how can I write ? My dear 
Julia !-««]y dear wife ! Ho such thing— sb^ 



** Ce emnr ao molnf ,'i3lflleUt a doataf] 
Me p«ut aimer ni parorilre d*un pere, 
Ni par raisoQ.** 



* She is ray miife— she 19' Mrs. Weetbury— 



she Is mistrevi of my house, and must share 
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tny fortuoe^et that enflice her ! It mast 
have b^en for these thut she married me. A 
name ! a fortune ! an elegant establishment ! 
Mean ! ambitious ! heartless ! Thon, Maria — 
bright, beautiful, and tender — thoH wouldst 
have married me for myaeir! Alas ; I am un- 
done! O my father!* Under the influence of 
feelings like these, he wrote the laconfo epistle 
which cost his bride so many bitter tears. 

It' was at the close of about two weeks from 
this, that Julia was sitting one evening in her 
parlor, dividing the time betwixt her work 
and a book, when the door bell rang, and a 
minute after the parlor door 0|)ened, and Mr. 
Weslbury entered. With sparkling eyes and 
glowing cheeks, she sprang forward, her hand 
half extended to meet his — but his ceremo- 
nious bow, and cold ' good evening, Mrs. 
'Weslbury* recalled her recollection ; and 
se«rcely able to reply to his civility, she sank 
back on her chair. She thought she was 
prepared to see him cold and distant— thought 
she expected it^but site had deceived herself. 
Notwithstanding all her bitter ninnnations on 
her husband's indifference towards her, there 
bad been a little under current of hope, play- 
ing at the bottom of her heart, and telling her 
he might return more cordial than he went. 
His cold salutation, and colder eye, sent her 
to her seat, disappointed, sick at the bean, 
and nearly fainting. In a minute, however, 
she recovered her self-possession, and made 
those inquiries concerning his health and 
journey, that propriety dictated. In spite of 
1llHiiMir,<8lM- soeeeeded hr ffoms degree In 
drawing htm oat. She was gentle, modest, 
and onobtmsive— >and good sense and pro- 
priety were conspicuous in all she said. 
Beside, she looked very pretty. Her fignre, 
tltou^ rather below the medium size, was 
very fine, her hand and foot of unrivaled 
beauty. She was dressed with great simpli- 
city, but good taste was betrayed in every 
thisg about her person. She wore her dress, 
too, with a peculiar grace, equally remote 
from precision and negligence. Her features 
were regular, aiid her complexion delicate ; 
but the greatest attraction of her face, was 
the facility and truth with which it expressed 
«vcry feelfng of the heart.— When Mr. West- 
bury first emered the parlor, "an observer 
might have pronminced her beautiful ; but the 
bright glow of transient joy that then kindled 
her cheek, had faded away, and left her pale — 
so pale, that Mr. Westbury inquired even with 
some little appearance of interest, * whether 
her health was as good as usual ?' Her^roice, 
which was always soft and melodious, Wias 
even softer and- sweeter than usual, as she 
' answered * that it was.* Mr. Westbury at 
length wem so far as to make some inquiries 
relative to her occupation during his absence, 
whether she had called on the new bride, 
Mrs. Cunningham, and othev questiofts of 



similar consequence. For the lime he forgot 
Maria Eldon ; was half unconscious that 
/ulia was his wife — and viewing her only as a 
coAipanton, he passed an hour or two very 
comfortably. 

One day when Mr. Westbury came to din- 
ner, Julia banded him a card of compliinentsj 
from Mr. and Mrs; Brooks, who were about 
ghring a splendid party. 

* I have returned no ansNver,* said Julia, 
* not knowing whether you would wish to 
accept the invitation or not.* 

* For yourself, you can do as you please, 
Mrs. Westbury — but I shall certainly attend 
it.* 

* I am quite indifferent about the party,' 
said Julia, * as such scenes afford me little 
pleasure; but should be pleased to do ns 
you think proper— as you think best.* Her 
voice trembled a little, as she spoke ; for she 
had not yet become sufficiently accustomed 
to Mr. Westbury's brusque manner towards 
herself, to bear it with perfect firmness. * I 
should think it very suitable that you pay Mr. 
and Mrs. Brooks this attention,* Mr. West- 
bury replied. 

Nothing more was said on the subject, and 
Julia returned an answer agreeable to the 
wishes of her husband. 

Tlie evening to visit Mrs. Brooks at length 
arrived, and Julia repaired to her bed cham- 
ber to dress for the occasion. To render 
herself pleasing in the eyes of her husband, 
was the sole wish of her heart, but how to do 
this wav i^be question. She would have given 
the world to know his taste, his favorite colors, 
and other trifles of the like nature — but of 
these she was completely ignorant, and must 
therefore be guided by her own fancy. * Sim- 
plicity,* thought she—' simplicity is the surest 
way ; for it never ofiends, if it does not cap- 
tivate.* Accordingly, she arrayed herself in 
a plain white satin — and over her shoulders 
was thrown a white blond mantle, with an 
azure border, while a girdle of the saute hue 
encircled her waist. Her toilet completed 
Julia descended to the parlor, her shawl and 
calash in her hand. Mr. Weslbury was wait 
ing for her, and just casting his eyes over her 
person, he said—* if you are ready, Mrs. 
Westbury, we will go immediately, as it is 
now late.* Most of the guests were already 
assembled when they arrived at the mansion 
open for their reception, and it whs not quite 
easy to get access to the lady of the house, to 
make their compliments. This bnportanl 
duty, however, was at length happily accom- 
plished, and Mr. Wesibury*s next effort wag 
to obtain a seat for his wife. She would have 
preferred retaining his arm, at least for a 
while, as few persons present were known to 
her, and she felt somewhat embarrassed and 
confused ; but she durst not say so, ns, from 
her husband's manner, she saw that he wished 



to be free from such attendance. In such 
matters the heart of a delicate and sensitive 
woman seldom deceives her. ^ Is it iliat her 
instincts are superior to those of men ? 

Julia had been seated but a short time be- 
fore Mr. and Mrs. Cunningliam approached 
her, and entered into a lively conversation. 
This was a great relief to Julia, who could 
have wept at her solitary and neglected situa- 
tion, alone, in the midst of a crowd. Mrs. 
Cunningham was in fine spirits, and her hus- 
band appeared the happiest of the happy. 
Not that he appeared particularly to enjoy 
society— but his blooming wife was by his 
side, and his eyes rested on her with looks of 
the tenderesi love — while the sound of her 
voice seemed constantly to awaken a thrill of 
pleasure in his heart. After conversing with 
Julia awhile, Mrs. Cunningham said— 

* Do you prefer sitting to walking, Mrs. 
Westbury ? Pray lake my arm, and move 
iiboui wiih us a little — it looks so dull for a 
person to sit through a party.* 

Julia gladly accepted ihe offer, and was 
soon drawn away from herself, in listening to 
ihe lively rattle of her companion, who al- 
though only a resident of a few weeks in the 
city, seemed already acquainted with all the 
gentlemen and half the ladies present. An 
hour had been passed in this manner, and in 
partaking of the various refreshments that 
were provided— to which Julia did little honor, 
though this was of no cousequence, as Mrs. 
Cunn'mgham amply made up all her deficien- 
cies of this kind— -when tlie «oii»d of music to 
another room attracted their attention. Julia 
WHS extremely fond of music, and as their 
present situation, amid the confusion of ton- 
gues was very unfavorable for its enjoyment. 
Mr. Cunningham proposed that they should 
endeavor to make their way to the music 
room. After considerable detention, they 
succeeded in accomplishing their object, so 
far at least as to get fairly within the door. 
Considering the number of persons present 
and how few there are that do not prefer the 
music of their own tongues to any other 
melody, the room was remarkably still — a 
compliment deserved by the young lady who 
sat at ihe piano, who played and sang witli 
great skill and feeling. Julia's attention was 
soon attracted to her husband, who was 
standing on the opposite side of th$ room, 
leaning against the wall, his arms folded 
across his breast, his eyes resting on the 
performer with an expression of warm ad- 
miration, %vkile a deep shade of melancholy 
was cast over his features. Julia's heart 
beat tumultuously. * Is it the music,' thought 
she, * or the musician that thus rivets his atten- 
tion ? Would I knew who it is that plays 
and sings so sweetly ?* She did not remain 
long in doubt. The song finished, all voices 

were warm in its praise. 
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* How delightfully Miss Eldon plays ! and 
iviih what fueliiigs she ehigs !' exchiiineci 
Mrs. Cunnin°h«*iin. * I nover listened to a 
sweeter voice :* 

The blood rushed to Julians head, and back, 
DgHitt to her heart like a torrent ; a vertigo 
seized ber; and all the objects before her, 
were, for a moment, an indistinct whirling 
mass. But she did not faint, she did not 
even betray her feelings, though she took the 
first opportunity to leave the room, and ob- 
tain a seat. For a long time she was uncon 
scious of all that was passing around her; 
she could not even think— *he only felt. 
Her husband*8 voice was the first thing that 
aroused her attention. He was standing 
near her with another gentlemnn ; but it was 
evident that neither of them were aware of 
her proximity. 

* Mrs. Brooks lopks uncommonly well to- 
night.' said Mr. Westbury's companion; 
* her dress is peculiarly becoming.* 

* It would-be,* said Mr. Westbury, • were 
it not for those blue ribbands ; but I can 
think no lady looks well who has any of that 
odious color about her.' 

* It is one of the most beairtiful and deli 
cnte colors in the world/ snid the other gen- 
tleman. * I wonder at ydtir taste.' 

* It does finely in its place,' said Mr. West- 
bUry— * th'fU is— in the heavens above our 
heads— but never about the person of a 
lady.' 

Julia wished her mantle and her girdle in 
Africa—* Yet why ?^ thought she. • I dare 
8i!y he is ignorant that I have any of the col 
or he so much dislikes about me ! His heart 
belongs to another, and he cares not — 
minds not, how sh€ is clad whom he cal^s 
*vife,' 

Mr. Westbury and his friend now moved 
to another part of the room, and it was as 
much as Julia coidd do, to answer with pro 
priety the few remarks that a passing ac- 
quaintance now and then made to her. At 
length the compnny began to disperse, and 
presently Julia saw Mr. Weslbufy leading 
Miss Eldon from the room. His head was 
inclined toward her; a bright lieclic spot 
was on his cheek, and he was speaking to 
her in the softest tone, as they passed near 
where Julia was sitting. Miss Eldon's eyes 
were raised to his face, while her countenance 
wore a min;led expression of pain and pleas- 
ure. Julin had just time enough to remark 
rU this ere they left the room. * Oh, that I 
were away !' thouglit she—* that I were at 
home !-*lhat I were — in my grave 1' She 
sat perfectly unconscious of all that was 
going forward, until Mr. Westbury came to 
her, inquiring • vyheiher she meant to be the 
last to take leaver '—'Julia mechanically arose, 
mechanically made her parting compliments 
to Mrs. Brooks— and scarcely knew any| 



thing till she arrived at her own door. Just 
touching her husband's hand, she sprung 
from the carriage, and flew to her chamber. 
For ii while she walked the floor in an ago»y of 
feeling. The constraint under which she had 
labored, served but to increase the violence 
of her emotion, now that she was free to in- 
dulge it. • Oh, why did I attend this party ?* 
at length ihouaht she — * Oh, what have I not 
suffered !'— After a while, however, her rea- 
son began to operate. • What have I seen, 
that I ought not to have expected i" she asked 
herself. ' What have t learned that I knew 
not before, except,' she added, • a trifling 
fact concerning my husband's taste ?' Julia 
thought long and deeply ; her spirits became 
calm; she renewed former resolutions; 
l(»oked to heaven for wisdom to guide, and 
strength to sustain her; and casting aside 
the mantle, which would henceforth be use- 
less to her, she hastily threw a shawl 
over her shoulders to conceal the uhlucky 
girdle, and, though the hour was late, descen- 
ded to the parlor. Mr Westbury was sitting 
by a table, leaning his head on his hand. It 
was not easy for Julia to address him on any 
subject not too exciting to her feelings — and 
still more difficult perfectly to command her 
voice that its tones might be those of ease 
and cheerfulness ; yet she succeeded in do- 
ing both. The question she asked, led Mr. 
Westbury to look up, and he was struck by 
the deathlike paleness on her cheek. Julia 
could by an effort control her voice ; she 
could in a decree subdue her fe^ings, but 
she could not command the expression of 
her countenance— could not bid the blood 
visit or recede from her cheeks at her will 
She knew not, in deed, that at this time she 
was pale ; her own face was the last thing in 
hep mind. Mr. Westbury had no sooner 
answered her question, than he added — 
' You had better retire, Mrs. Westbury. 
You look as if tlie fatigues of the evening had 
been loo much for you.' 

• Fatigues of the evening I — Agonies rath- 
er,' thought Julia ; but thanking him for his 
' kind' advice, she immediately retreated to 
her diamber. 

Until this evening, Mr. Westbury had 
scarcely seen Miss E. since his marriage. 
He had avoided seeing her, being conscious 
that she retained her fuU power over his 
heart ; and his sense of rectitude forbade his 
indulging a passion for one woman, while the 
husband of another. Miss Eldon suspected 
this, and felt piqued at his power over him- 
self. Her heart fluttered with satisfaction 
when she saw him enter Mrs, Brook's draw- 
ing room ; and she resolved to ascertain 
whether her influence over his aff*ections were 
diminished. She was mortified and chagrin- 
ed, that even here he kept aloof from her, 
giving her only a passing bow, as he walked 



to anotiier part of the room. It was wHh un- 
usual pleasure that she complied wtth a re- 
quest to sit to the piano, for she well knew 
the power of music— of her own music over 
his heart. Never before had she touched the 
keys with so much interest. She did her best-^ 
that best was pre-eminently good— and she 
soon found that she had fixed the attention 
of him whom alone, she cared to [^ea'se. 
After singing one or two modern songs, she 
began one that "She had learned at Mr. West- 
bury's request at the period which he used to 
visit her almost daily. It was Burns' * Ye 
banks and braes o' bonnie Doon,' and was 
with him a great favorite. When Miss Eldon 
carae to the lines^ 

* Tbou mind*8t me of departed joys, 

Departed never to return.*-- 

she raised her eyes to bis face, and io an 
instant he forgot every thing but herself. 
*• Her happiness is sacrificed as well as mj 
own,' thought he ; and leaning his head 
against the wall of the room, he gave himself 
dp, for the time, to love and melancholy. 
The song concluded, however, he regained 
some control over his feelings, and mill kept 
at a distance from her; nay*— conquered him- 
self, so far as to repair to the drawing room, 
to escape from her dangerous vicinity. He 
saw her not again untH she was equipped for 
her departure. Then she contrived to get 
near him, and threw so much sweetness and 
melancholy into her voice, as she said ' good 
night, Mr. Westbury,' that he was instantly 
disarmed— sand drawing her arqa within him, 
conducted her from the room. 

* How,' said be, in a low and tremulous 
tone, * how, Maria, could you sing that song, 
to harrow up my feelings ? Time was whem 
to be near thee— to listen to iliee, wae roy 
fdicity^ but [>ow duty forbids that I indulge 
in the dangerous delight.' 

Miss Eldon replied not — b«t raised her 
eyes to his face, while she repressed a l^lf- 
drawn sigh. Not another word was uttered 
until they had exchanged ' adieus' at their 
carriage door. 

Two or three weeks passed away without 
the occurrence of any incident calcokited to 
excite peculiar uneasiness in the heart of Ju- 
lia. True her husband was still the cold, the 
ceremonious and occasioi>H% the abriipt Mr. 
Westbury : he passed but little even of his 
leisure time at home and she had never met 
his eye when it expressed pleasure or even 
approbation. But he did not grow more 
cold — more ceremonious ; the time he pass- 
ed at bis own fireside, rather increased than 
diminished — and for all thi« she. was thai>k* 
fnl. Her efforts to please were unceasing. 
Her home was kept in perfect order and ev- 
ery thing was done in time, and well done. 
Good taste and good judgment were dis- 
played in every arrangement. Her table wav 
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Always fipread with great care, and if her 
husband partook of any dish with peculiar 
relish, she was careful to hare it repeated, 
but at such intervals as to grutifj rather than 
olo? the appetite. In her dress «he was pe- 
culiarly neat and simple, carefullT avoiding 
every article of apparel that was tinctured 
wiih the « odious color.' She had naturally 
a fine mind, which had- the advantage of high 
cultivation; and without being obtrusive, or 
aiming at display, she strove to be entertain- 
ing and companionable. Above aU, she con- 
stantly endeavored to maintain a placid, if 
not a cheerful brow^ knowing that nothing 
is so repulsive as a discontented, frowning 
face. She felt that nothing was unimportant 
that might either please or displease her hus- 
band ; his heart was the prize she was en- 
deavoring to win ; and the happiness of her 
life depended on the sentiments he should 
ultimately entertain toward her ! Every thing 
she did was done not only, properly, but 
gracefully : and though she never wearied in 
her efforts, she would oftentimes sigh that 
they were so unsuccessful. She sometimes 
feared that her very anxiety to please, blind- 
ed her as to the best manner of doing so ; 
and would often repeat with a sigh, after 
some new, and apparently useless effort-— 
* Je le servlrali mieux, si Je rcusM aint« moine.* 

Tlie first thing to disturb the kind of quiet 
that Julia enjoyed, was the prospect of anoth- 
er party. One morning, while at the break- 
fast table, a card was brought in from Mr. 
and Mrs.-Parker, who were to*e * at home' 
on Friday evening. After looking at the 
card, Julia handed it to Mr. Westbury in 
silence. 

' ft will be proper that we accept the invi- 
tation,' S^d Mr. Westbury. 

The remembrance of the agony she en- 
dured at the last party she attended, caused 
Julia's voice to tremble a little, as she 
said— > 

* Just as you think best ; but for my own 
part, I should seldom attend a party for the 
s»ke of enjoyment.' 

* If Mrs. Westbttfy thinks it proper to im- 
mure herself as if in a convent, she can,' 
said Mr. Westbury ; • for myself, I feel that 
society has claims upon me that I witfh to 
discharge.' 

* I will go if you think there would be 
any impropriety in my staying away,* said 
Julia. 

* Situated as you are, I think there would,* 
said Mr. Westbury. 

* Situated as I am !' thotfght Julia ; * what 
does he mean ? Does he refer to my station 
in iociety ? or does -he fear that the world 
will think me an unhappy wife, that wishes to 
seclude herself from observation?' 

In the course of the morning, Julia called 
Oil Mrs. Cunningham^ and found that lady 



and her husband discussing the point, wheth- 
er or not they should attend Mrs. Parker's 
party. 

* Are you going, Mrs. Westbury ?' asked 
Mrs. Cunningham^ 

• Yes— Mr. Westbury thinks we had bet- 
ter do 80,' Julia replied. 

* Hear that, Edward V said Mrs. Cunning- 
ham, * You perceive that Mr. Westbury 
likes that his wife should eo^oy the pleasures 
of society.' 

Mr. Cunningham looked ■ little hurt, as he 
said—* my dear Lrfcy, am 1 not more than 
willing to indulge you in every thing that ^i\\ 
add to your happiness ! I have only been 
trying to convince you how much more com- 
fortable we should be by our fireside, than in 
l^uch a crowd as must be encountered at Mrs. 
Parker's. For myself, the society of my 
wife is my highest enjoyment, and of her 
conversation I never grow weary.' 

• Thank you for the compliment, dear.* 
said Mrs. Cunningham-*-* and we will settle 
the question at another time.' 

One of the first persons Julia distinguish- 
ed amid the company, as she entered Mr^. 
Parker's drawing-room, was Mrs. Cunning- 
ham, who gave her a nod, and an exulting 
smile, as much as to say — ♦ you see I have 
carried the day !' Julia had endeavored tu 
arm herself for this evening's trial, should 
Miss Eldon make one of the company ; and 
accordingly she was not suprised, and not 
much moved, when she saw her husband 
conversing with that young Uftfri She was 
too delicate in feeling, too refined in manner, 
to watch them, even long enough to catch the 
expression of Mr. Westbury's face; but 
resolutely turning her eyes another way, she 
endeavored to enter into conversation with 
the persons near her. 

Mr. Westbury had not been in Mrs. Park- 
er's drawing-room half an hour, ere Miss El- 
doo contrived to place herself in such a situ- 
ation as to render it impossible for him to 
avoid addressing her ; and this point once 
gained, to escape from her was impracticable. 
A strong sense of honor alone led him to 
wish to escape, as to be near her was to him 
ths most exquisite happiness, but the greater 
tlie delight, the more imminent the danger ; 
of this he was sensible, and it was not with- 
out some resistanee that he yielded to her 
fascination. Could she once secure his 
heart, and at those momentiC when she was 
sure that no ear heard, and no eye observed 
her but his own, she let an occasional touch 
of the pKNSE&osA mingle so naturally with her 
half subdued sprightliness, as ta awaken, in all 
their orighvil strength, those feelings and those 
regrets he was striving to subdue. For the 
time he forgot every thing but tkat they mu- 
tually loved, and ffere mutually happy. They 
had been standing together a considerable 



length of time, when they were joined by 
Mr. Cunningham, who abruptly remarked— 

• You don't enjoy yourself this evening, 
Westbury.' 

^ What makes you think so,' Mr. Westbury 
inquired. 

• You look worn out, just as I feel,' an- 
swered Mr. Cuninngham. ' How strange it 
is,' he added, • that married men will suffer 
themselves to be drawn into such crowds !' 

• Why not married men as well as bachel- 
ors ?' asked Miss Eldon. 

< Because they relinquish real happiness 
and comfort, for a fatiguing pleasure— if 
pleasure it can be called,' answered Cun- 
ningham. * One^s own hearth and one's own 
wjfe, is the place, and the society, for unalloy- 
ed enjoyment. Am I not right, Westbury ?' 

Miss Eldon turned her eyes on Mr. West- 
bury, as she waited to hear his answer, and 
an expression, compounded of curiosity, con- 
tempt, and satisfaction, met his eye. It was 
the first time he had ever remarked an un- 
lovely, and unamiable expression on her 
countenanc<e. He calmly replied to Mr. 
Cunningham — 

• Unquestionably the pleasures of domes- 
tic life are the most pure, the most rational 
that can be enjoyed.' 

• O, it is strange,' said Mr. Cunningham, 
• that any one could willingly exchange them 
for crowded rooms and pestilential vapors, 
such as we are now jnhaling! There is 
nothing to be^ained in such a company as 
this. Take any dosen, or hwlf dozen of 
them by themselves, and you might stand 
some chance to be entertained and instruet- 
ed; but bring them all together, and each 
one S3ems to think it a duty to give himself 
up to frivolity and nonsense* I doubt wheth- 
er there have been a hundred sensible words 
uttered here to-night, except by yonder cir- 
cle of which Mrs. Westbury seems to beihe 
center. There seems to be something like 
rational conversation there.' 

Mr. Westbury turned his eyes, and saw 
that Julia was surrounded by the elite of the 
party who all seemed to be listening with 
pleased attention to a conversation that was 
evidently carried on between herself and Mr, 
Eveleth, a gentleman who was universally 
acknowledged as one of the first in rank and 
teleut in the city. For a minute Mr. West- 
bury suffered his eyes to rest on Julia. Her 
cheek was sufifused with the beautiful car- 
mine tint of modesty, and her eyes were 
beaming wi^h intellectual light—while over 
her features was spread a slight shade of 
care, as if the heart wero not perfectly at 
ease. • She certainly looks very well,' was 
Mr. Westbury's thought; and his feeling 
was one of gratified pride, that she who was 
inevitably his wife, did not find her proper level 
amongst the light, the vain, and the frivolous.! ^^ 
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* Yoo ImvB been delightfully attemive to 
your wife, this etening, my dear/ BaS* Mrs. 
€itif«iingham to her husband, as soon as they 
were sealed in their carriage, on iheir way 
honie, 

* I am not sensible of having neglected 
yON, Lucy/ said Mr. Cunningljani. 

* Noh— I suppose not; nor of having been 
Tery attentive to another !* 

* I eertainly am not. To whom do you 
•Nude ?' 

* I suppose,' said Mrs. Gnnninghara, ' that 
Mr. Westbnry ie equaHy unconscious • of 
having had his attention engrossed by any 
particular indiridtial.' 

* Tou surely cannot mean that I was par- 
ticularly attentive to Miss Eldon, Lucy ?' . 

' O, how eoold J mean so ?' said Mrs. 
Cunningham, with a kitod of laugh that ex- 
pressed atiy thing ratlier than pleasure, or 
^ood humor. * I really wonder how you 
earns to recollect having seen such a person 
as Miss Eldon to-night/ 

*ToiHr remark concerning Westbury brought 
her to my mind,' said Mr. Gunnin^m. 

* How strange !' said his wife. * And how 
extreme that young lad/s mortification must 
have been, that she could not detain two new- 
ly married gentlemen near her fur more ttian 
an hour and a half at one time ! Seriously, 
Mr. Cunningham, the company mmt have 
thought thut you and \^stbury were striving 
which should do her.most homage.' 

* And seriously, my dear Lucy/ said Mr: 
Cqnnin^am, taking the hand of his wife, 
which she reluctantly permitted him to de- 
tain*-* seriously, it was merely accidental 
diat I spoke to Miss Eldon this evenmg^ 
There is not a person on earth to whoke so- 
ciety and conversation I am more completely 
Hldifferent— -so, take no offence, love, where 
none was meant. There is no one whose 
eonversation can compensate me for the loss 
of yours; and it is one reason why I so 
much dislike these crowds, that, for a time, 
Ibey necessarily separate us from each other/ 

The following morning, Mrs. Cunningham 
called on Mrs. Westbury who at the moment 
of her arrival happened to be in her cham- 
ber—but she instantly descended to receive- 
her visitor. When Mrs. Westbury left the 
pai4or a short time previous, her husband 
was there; but he had disappeared, and she 
supposed he had gone out. He was, howev- 
er;i),in the library, which adjoined the pattor, 
and the door between the two rooms was not 
quite closed. After the compliments of the 
noming, Mrs. Westbury remarked — 

* I was somewiiat surprised to see you at 
Mrs. Parker's last evening.' 

* Surprised ! why so?' 

* Yoti recollect the conversation that took 
place on the subject, the morning I was at 
four bouse P 



* O, yes— I remember that Mr. Cunning 
ham was giving a kind of dissertation on the 
superior pleasui^es of one's own chimney 
corner. Really, I wish he did not love home 
quite 80 well— though I don't despair of 
teaching himt by and by, to love society/ 

* Can it be possible that you really regret 
yottr husband^s attachment (o home ?' asked 
Mrs. Westbury. 

* Yes, certainly^— when it fnterferes arith 
my going out. A man and his tvife may sure 
ly ei^oy enough of each others society, and 
yet see something of the wortd. At any rate, 
[ tihaU teach Ned^ that I am not to be made 
a recluse for any man !' 

* Hove you no fears, my dear "^rs. Cun 
ningham,' said Mrs. Westbury^ ^ ' that your 
want of conformity to you* husband*8 tastc^ 
will lessen your influence over htm ?*" 

* And of what use is thta influence,^ asked 
Mrs. Cuntthlgham, * unless it be exerted to 
obtain the enjoyments I love ^ 

* O pray beware/ said Mrs. Westbury, 
with mueh feeling—* beware lest you sacri- 
fice your happiness for a chimera ! Beware 
how you trifle with so invaluable a treasure 
as the heart of a husband !* 

i Pbo*-pho-*-how seriota you are grow- 
ing/ said Mrs Cunningham. ' Actually warn 
ing and exhorting at twenty years of age ! 
What a preacher you will be by the time you 
are foHy ! But now be honest, aird confess 
that- you yourself, would prefer a ball or a 
patty, to sitting alone here through a stupid 
evening with Westbm'y.' 

< Then to speak the truth,' said JuKa, ^ I 
should prefer an evesiitg at home to all the 
parties in the world— balls I never attend, 
and do not think stupidity necessary, even 
with no other companion than one's own 
husband.' 

* Then why do you attend parties if you do 
not like them ? 

' Because Mr. Westbury thinks it prop^. 
tbatjl should/ 

* And so you go- to htm, like miss to her 
papa and mamma, to ask him what you must 
do ?' said Mrs.-Gunningham, laughing. * This 
5s delightful, tnily! But for my part,! can- 
not see -why I have not as good right to ex- 
pect' Edward to conform to my taste and 
wishes, aa be kms me to conform to his. 
And so WestbUry makes you go, whether 
you like it or not ?' 

* Noi indeed' said Mrs. Westbury, • I 
never expressed to him my aversion to go- 
ing, not wishing, him to feel as if I were mak- 
ing a gre^ sacrifice, in 4»>mplying with his 
wishes,' 

* Well, thiais pretty, and dutiful^ and del- 
icate," said Mrs. Cunningham, laughing again. 

But I don't set up fur a pattern wife, and 
if Edward and I get along «s well as people 
in general, I shall be satisfied. But to turn 



to something else. How do ycyt Hke Miss 
Eldon?' 

* I am not at all acquainted with her,^ satd 
Julia. 

' You have met her several times,' said Mt9» 
Cunningham. 

* Y«s, but have never conversed with her. 
Her appearance is greatly i» her favor s I 
think her very beanttfel.' 

* She is called so,' said Mrs. Cunningham ; 
' but some how I don't lik^l^^r looks. To 
tell the plam truth, I can't endure her, she 
is so vain, and artful, and self coinplaceot. 

^ I have not the least, acquaintance with 
her,' repeated Julia; but it were a pity so 
levely a face should not be^ accompanied by 
an amiable hearts Are yon much acquainted 
with her ?' 

* Not personally ; indeed I never eonver* 
sed with her for ten minuter in my lilb.' 

* Then you may be mistaken in thinking 
her vain and artful,' said Mrs. Westbury. 

* Oh, I've seen enough to satisfy me fuHy 
as to that point/ said Mrs. Cunntngliam. 
* When a young lady exerts herself to en* 
gross the attention of newly-married men, 
and when she looks so self satisfied at suc- 
cess, 1 want nothing more. She can have no 
delicacy of feeling — she must be a coquette 
of the worst kind/ 

It was now Mrs. Westbury's turn to change 
the subject of conversation, and simply re- 
marking, * that we should be extremely care- 
ful how we judge of character hastily,' she 
asked some (|iiestbn that drove Miss Eldon 
from Mrs. Cunningham^s mind. Soon after 
the visitor departed, and Julia returned to her 
chamber. 

In the eveumg, when Mr. Westbury came 
in he found Julia reading ; but she immedi- 
ately laid down her book, and resumed her 
work. She thought it quite as impolite to 
pursue the solitary pleasure of readhng while 
her husband wa« sitting by, as to have done 
so with any companion; and sh^new no 
reason why he was not as much entitled to 
civility as a stranger or conmon acquaint- 
ance. It was not long before Mr. Westbury 
inquired** what book had engaged her atten- 
tion.' It was Dr. Russefs Palestine. 

* It is a delightful work,' said Julia.'' « 1 
have just read an extract from Chateaubriand, 
that I think one of the roost elegant pasaages 
leverniet with.' 

I should like to hear it,' said Mr. West- 
bury. Julia opened her book, 'and the pas- 
sage lost none of its beauty by her reading. 
She read the following:— 

* When you travel in Judea^ the heart Is at 
first fHled with profound melancholy., Bm 
wbeo, passing from solitude to sQtinide, 
boundless space opens before you, this fuel- 
ing wears off by degrees, and you expertence 
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tbe 6oul, iiuparts life, and elevates the geni- 
us. Eixlraordinary appearances everj wllere 
proclaim a land teeming with mirades. The 
burning sun, the towering eagle, the barren 
fig-tree, all the poetry, all the pictures of 
Scripture are here. Every name commem- 
orates a mystery, every grotto announces a 
prediction, every hill re-echoes the accents 
of a prophet. — God himself has spoken in; 
these regions, d;-Led up rivers, rent the rocks, 
and opened the grave. The desert stiU ap- 
pears mute with terror, and you would imag- 
ine that it had never presumed to interrupt 
the silenpe, since it heard the awful voice of 
the Eternal.' 

Julia closed the volume, and Mr. West- 
bury after bestowing just praise on the ex- 
tract she had read, took up the work, and 
proposed to read if she would like. She 
thanked him, and an hour was very pleasant- 
ly spent in this manner. A little time was 
occupied in remarking on what had been 
read. After a short silence, Mr. Westbury in 
quired of Julia, ' whether she saw much of 
Mrs. CuoniDgliaiii.' 

* Not a great deal,' was Julia's aosirer. 

* SNe was here this morning ?* said Mr. 
Westbury. 

* She was,' replied Julia. 

' Do you intend to be intimate with her ?' 
inquired Mr. Westbury. 

* I have no intention about it,' said Julia ; 
' but presume I never shall, as I fear our 
views and tastes will prove very discordant.' 

* I am happy to hear you say so,' said Mr. 
Westbury^ * I am not prepossessed in her 
favor, and greatly doubt whether an intimacy 
with her wouid be salutary. Such a person 
as I conceive her to be, should be nothing 
more than an ai^uaintance.' 

Nothing more was added on the subject, 
and Julia wondered, though she ^id not ask, 
what had given her husband so unfavorable 
an impression of Mrs. Cunjninghara's char- 
acter. The truth was, he overheard the con 
veersation'of the morning, which he would 
have frankly confessed to his wife, but for a 
kittd of delicacy to her feelings, as he had 
hearil her remarks as well as thoseof Mrs. 
Cunningham. He knew that it was not 
quite honorable to listen to a conversation 
without the knowledge of fche parties ; but he 
could not close the library door without be> 
••traying his proximity ; he wished not to see 
Mrs. Cunningham; he therefore remained 
quiet, and heard their whole colloquy. 

[Ck)ncladed in o ur next.] ^^ 



BducaUon* 

Th£ education of the present race of femalas 
is not very favorable to domestic happiness 
For my own part I call education not that 
which smothers a woman with accomplish 



ments, but that which tends to consolidate a 
firm and regukir system of character — thai 
which tends to form a friend a companion and 
a wife. I call educatioji not that which is 
made up of the shreds and patches of useless 
arts, but that which inculcates principles, 
polishes tastes, regulates temper, cultivates 
reason, subdues the passions, directs the 
feelings, habituates to reflection, trains to 
self-denial, and more especially, that whtcb 
refers all actions, feelings, sentiments, tastes 
and passions, to common aense. 

A certain class do not esteem things by 
their use but by their show. They esteem 
the value of their childrens' education by the 
knowledge and goodness it bestows. People 
of this stamp often take a pride in the ex- 
{>enses of learning, instead of taking pleasure 
in the advantage of it.— ffonna/i More, 

Personal Appearancse. 

This is a thing of accident, resting with 
nature. No man or women can form tlieir 
own persons, and none should b» praised or 
blamed on ibis head. The desire for looking 
well is ruining half the yoang people io the 
worM-T-causing theoy to study their glasses, 
and paint or patch, instead of pursuing that 
which is lasting and solid, — the cultivation of 
the mind. It is always a mark of a weak 
mind, if not a bad heart to hear a person 
praise or blame another solely because they 
are handsome or homely. Actions should be 
the test, and a liberal course of conduct pur- 
sued to all. Jt mattess UttUi wbsltMie a fosn 
be tall or short, whether ike blood stains the 
cheek or runs in another channel.— Fashion 
makes the difference as to beauty.— Tlie lily 
is as swfiet, if not so' gay, as the rose, and it 
bears no thorn about it. As to appearance, 
fashion shovldiiot be allowed to bear upon that 
which cannot be changed,. except by decep- 
tion, and that indeed, in reality, is libi worth 
the trouble of being so, even if it could. 

Prompt Answen. 

At an anniversary meeting of the Lou4on 
Sabbath Sshool Union, the Rev. Mr. Kilpin 
remarked, that in catechisiitg some child)*en 
on the subject — « Thy will be dcme on ^rth 
as it is in heaven'— the following, were the 
questions and answers: 

* What is to be done ? 

* The will of God.' 

* Where is it to be done ?' 
« On earth,' 

* How is it to be done ?' 
' As it is in heaven.' 

* How do you think the angels do the will 
of God in heaven, as they are our pattern ?' 

The first r^Bplied, * They do it immediately.' 
The second, • They do it actively.' 
The third, ' They do it unitedly.' 
Here a pause ensued, ancUno child appear- 



ed to have any answer ; but after some time a 
little girl arose and said. ' Why, sir, they 
do it without asking any questions.' 

A Ladt tH THK House of CoMMons.^Ths 
late Dutchess of Gordon had so ardent a dc 
sire to hear Mr. Pitt speak in the House, 
that she was induced to adopt the expedient 
of entering the galler/ habited as a man. 
The Dutchess had not, unfortunately, made a 
secret of her design, and scarcely was she 
comfortably seated in expectation ol the min- 
ister's speech, when the serges nt-at-arms ap- 
peared, and very politely whispered to tier 
grace that her sex was discovered, and tiiat 
there existed a standing order of the house, 
against the admission of ladies into the galle« 
ry. ' Pray inform me, sir,' inquired the 
Dutches^, * whether there exists any stand- 
ing order for turning a female out who has 
once got in ?'— a question that so eflfectually 
posed Mr. C^oleman, that he effected his re-' 
treat, leaving the adventurous lady in quiet 
enjoyment of her place. 

A BoEB. — 'I want too see some of your 
gimbleU* said a green born one day as he 
entered a hardware store. The stealer took 
down several parcels, neither of which suited. 
* Well tlien, wliat kind do you want ?' * Here 
is alnMMit evtrj variety.' • Why darn it, I 
want them what horse square holes.' 
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IHABRIfiD* 

In this cUy, on tbe lOili lost, by the Rev. WUIIam WbH- 
taker, Mr. Jamea O. Gaul, to Miss Meilssa A. Loop. 

On the 13th ina(. by Uie aame, Mr. WUliam H. Clark, to 
Miss Ab^U UiTey. 

On the 5tb Inst, by the Kev. J. B. Waterbury, Mr. Gil- 
bert Bullock to Miss Aon £li£n Wugpner^ ail of this city. 

At Athens, on 18th ult. by Wllliain Hamilton, Esq. Mr. 

sse Squires to MJss Mary Ann, daughter of John L. 
. . illiaftis. both of Uiis <^y. 

At the Reserre, opposite Niles, Michigan, on tlM 17th 
ult. by (be Raw. Mr. Belkrlg, Israel Titus, of Miabawaka, 
Indiana, formerly of New-York, Adeline, daughter of Mr. 
Austin Stocking, of the former place, late of this city. 

In Cherry Valley, on the 5tb inst. by the Rev. Mr. TilT- 
any, Egbert Olcott, Esq. of West Troy, Cashier of th« 
Watecvliet Bank, to Miss Mary E. L. WhUe, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late X>r. Delos White. 



MED, 

In this city, on tbe 30th ult Wflliam, inlknt mnt of 
John and Sarah E. Smitb. 

On the 31ft ult. Beth, infltnt aoif of CharlM and Phebe 
DaklD. 

On the 1st Inst, infant son of baac and Emily A.Sturgea. 

On the 6th InsL Julia, daughter of Charles D. and Maiy 
Bhepard, in the 5ib year of lier age. 

Oo the 2d inat. infant son of Andrew and Sally Ann 
CarrolL 

In Wilton, Saratflga County, on the M nit. Mrs. Sarah 
Bunce, wife of Mr. WilUam Bunce, and eldotdaaghter of r 
the Rev. WiUiam Sturmt aged 4S years. 



Iturges, aged «s years. i /> 
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For the Bunl Repository. 
Inscribed to Sarali P. C * * * • *• 

Auu— * Adieu, a hwit-warm, fond adieu !* 
Bt Umpaehena?s rushing stream 

i musing strayed at twilight hour, 
While die low sun's dim parting beam 

Looked from the west with fitful glower. 
The wind blew hollow from the GUn, 

I caught its wild and solemn strain — 
Oh ! were but mine a magic pen, 

Pd write those notes, and hear again. 

It waked the chord of memory, 

To vibrate deep witliin my breast 5^ 
My spirit sank in reverie, 

By gloomy care and sorrow prest 
And while I pondered o*er the past, 

And strove to pierce the gloom ia vain, 
The shades of evening gathered fast. 

And night veiled stream, and hill, and plain. 

But now the wind grew hushed and still, 

The stream went gently skipping by, 
And far beyond the woody hill 

The coming stars blinked merrily, 
Pair Cynthia rose with golden horn 

And shed her mellow light below— 
So on the night shall burst the mom I 

So^enjoy succeeds' to tpo / 
New-Marlboro'^ 1837. 

For the Rural Repository. 
FrIenlUlUp* 

I WBJTB, and friendship is the theme 

My muse shall aid to sing'; 
Is it a truth or half a dream 

That can such pleasures bring 7 

Without a friend, what soul would dwell 

A pilgrim on this earth ; 
JIow would his lonely bosom swell 

For one sweet hour of mirth. 

It gives a pleasure to the soul 

To share another's grief. 
It gives a bliss beyond control 

To give a kind -relief. 

It warms the generous breast, to share 

The blessings we receive, 
With friends sincere, when not a care 

Intrudes, for whkth we grieve. 

And what shall constitute a friend 
Whose j<ors we'll call our own ; 

With whom our every thought can blend, 
To whom our heart is known 1 

I'll choose a friend, who ne'er betrays 

One trust I may confide ; 
Who'll prove the same in darkest days 

Though all prove false beside. 

Who, when dark calumny assail^ 

Or deep misfortunes lower ; 
Will be as kind — whose love prevails 

As in our happiest hour. 

One too who will with kindness true. 

Teach me my faults to mend ;^ 
Such is the one my heart would view 

And own «i worthy friend. 



No purer joy from earth is known 

To soothe, solace the mind ^ 
Than a true friend, to such an one 

V\\ prove as truly kind. 

But sycophants can never know 

This true, this higb-bom bliss ; 
That ever can a charm bestow 

And sooth the breast to peace. 

Babd of S . 

For tlie Rural Repository. 
Benares* 

In that eastern clime, where the sunbeams pour 
Their yellow floods on the Granges* riiore. 
Is a radiant city, whos6 minarets gleam 
High o'er that river's golden stream— 

The orient city Benares. 
There's the bulbul's song, and the line of light 
Which the loory leaves, as he wings bis flight 
Through groves of spice, where the rainbow prints 
On perfumed leaves iu radiant tints, 

In the i|ueenly city Benares. 

The lightnings that flash in beauty's eyes, 
Breathe th&4mming love in the heart that lies. 
Or bursts to the lip, whose passionate kiss 
Melts the heart with fire, the brain with bliss— 
, Oh what is not bright in Benares 1 

There man alone, with his horrid rites 
Mocks nature's smile and her beauty blights, 
The emerald waves of the Ganges flow 
O'er many a ghastly corpse below, 
And domes that tell of the diamond*mine 
Are but homes for Krishra's impious shrine. 

In the orient city Benares. L. S. M. jr. 
SoutKbridge, 1837. 

Tlie Banting SIilp. 

BT JONAS B. PHILLIPS. 

Waves of the mighty sea ! whose sparkling foam, 
Ore^s the liNad bosom of the Seamftji's home : 
Fearful, yet gnuid, friien angrily ye rise, 
And leem to whisper with the storm-robed skies ! 

Say, are ye conscious when some gallant barque. 
Braving thy dangers, on the ocean dark, , 
Is madly tossed, filled with a hardy band 
Whose home is on the sea, whose hearts are on the 
landl 

I have bej^eld ye too, in calmness rest, 

When, proudly dancing o'er thy glassy breast, 

Light as a bird, a gallant ship did fly. 

And cheerly on the breeze, uprose the leaman's cry. 

Then have I seen ye -vpith the winds contend, 
j The spars to shiver, and the sails to rend— 
Filling the crew with terror and dismay. 
As o'er the deep she made her trackless way. 

Nowj the tall masts are mingling with the clouds. 
That seem to rest upon the topmost shrouds ) 
And now, she plunges fearfully and deep, 
Down to the caverns where the mermaids sleep. 

Onward she dashes, like the desert steed, 
Wild in her course— and fearful in her speed 
And now, the lightning dances 'mong her shrouds, 
Kindling with livid glare, the stormy clouds. 

Like demon spirits, fearfully it plays, 
And, oh ! behold ! her tattered canvass blaze I 
The foaming deep, reflecting back the light, 
God ! help the seamen, in their dreadfUl plight ! 

Onward, yet onward, glides the fated barque, 
Over the waters turbulent and dork ; 
Some madly {iliuige into the boiling wave, 
And i«ek « refuge in an ocean grave. 



Cdeerly, poor hearts, whose thoughts speed 6'er the 

main 

To wives and friends^ you ne'er will meet again ; 
Calm be your fears, and still your bosom giief. 
Hark !~ 'twas a gun— a signal of relief I 

The storm-clouds fly — a gleam of hope appears — ^ 
A welcome sail— each drooping spirit cheers ! 
A life boat dances lightly o'er the wave — 
Huzza ! Huzza ! they come, they come to save ! 

It gains the ship— the peril now is o'er; 
Again they'll clasp the loved ones on the shore, 
The storm is hushed — and sparkling is the foam, ' 
Which plays around the prow that points— to home 1 

, * 

Tlie Wld9W and Her Clilld* 

BT MBS. ABOT. 

' Oh mother, 6ear mother, what dreams of delight, 
Have brightened and gladdened iqy sltimbers to 

night! 

Methought the kind lather we mourn for as dead, 
He returned to oor dwelling and stood by my bed. 

' He questioned me much on the paths I had trod, 
Of affection to you, and obedience tQ God ; 
My answers he seemed quite rejoiced to obtain. 
And said **soon, dearest boy, I shall meet thee again.** ' 

Tlie mother felt faint and desponding of heart; 
She looked on her child, and knew ibey must part, 
For the blush on his oheek, and the li^t in his eye 
Foretold that her sweet one was destined to die. 

One murmuring thought on her trial she cast. 

But she sunk on her knees — the temptation had past. 

And she sobbed forth, while clasping the hand of her 

son, 
' The will of our gracious Creator be doneT- 

Night came the fair boy was reposing in sleep. 
His mother eat near him to watch and to weep; 
The volume of life her sad vigils beguiled, 
And she turned o'er its pages and looked on her child. 

On his red lip a smile appeared to arise, 

And he suddenly opened his dark radiant eyes ; 

He stretched forth his arms, as though called te hit* 

home. 
And softly he murmured, ' Dear Cdilker, I come !' 

Life fled in that moment — all cares were in vain. 
Friends came at the tiding^' a sorrowing train ; 
They wept for the sweet playful child they had 

known, 
Bui more for the widow deserted and lone. 

Yet not without hope her affliction deplbre, 
For the God that has taken can also restore; 
And the desolate widow has trust in His love. 
Who can call her to join her dear lost ones above. 



IfoUce. 
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BT TOE AUTHOR OF THE' * CpTTAOE IN TBE 
eLBN,* ' SENSIBIUTT/ &CC. 
[Conelnded.) 
A TEW days after this circumstance occur- 
red, an invitation to another party was re- 
ceived. Mr. Wesibury looked at the card 
first, and handing it to Julia, said : 

* I would have you act your pleasure with 
regard to accepting this invitation.* 

* It wilt be my pleasure,' said Julia, hesita- 
ting and coloring a little — *lt will be tny 
|)lrasnre to consult yours.* 

^ I Have little choice about it,* said Mr. 
Westbury, *and if you prefer declining to 
accepting it, I would have you to do so.' 

* Sliidl you attend it ?' aal;ed Jul4a, while 
« shade of anxiety passed over her features. 

* Certainly not, unless you do,' Mr. West- 
bury replied. 

*' Then,' said Julia, ' if it be quite as agree- 
able to you ; I had a tlfousand times rather 
s|)end it at home alone with'— -she checked 
herself, coloring crimson and left the sen- 
tence unfinished. 

The mornii)g aAer the levee, Mrs. Westbu- 
ry was favored with another call from Mrs. 
Cunningham. 

* Why, on earth were you not at Mrs. 
B *s last night .^' asked she almost as 
soon as she entered the house. ' You can 
imagine nothing more splendid and delightful 
than every thing was.' 

* You were there .'* snid Julia. 

*' Yes, certainly— lliough I went quite late. 
Edward was sick of • violent head ache, and 
I was obliged to see him safely in bed before 
I could go ; but nothhig would have tempted 
me to miss it.' 

* How is Mr. Cunningham this mornhsg ?' 
Julia inquired. 

•Much better— though rather languid, as is 
usual after such an attack. But I came in on 
an eprand this morning, und must dcppatcli 
business, as 1 am soiuewhat in haste. Mrt>. 
T— is to j^ive a splendid party next week — 
by the way, have you received a curd yet ?' 



^ I have not,' said Julia. 

* Neither have I-:-but we both shall. I want 
to prepare a dress for the occasion, and came 
in to look at the one you wore at Mrs. Parker's, 
as I think of having something like it. 

Mrs. Westbury was about to rmg the bell, 
and have the dress brought for her visitor's 
iiTspection, but Mrs. Cunningham stopt her 
by saying, 

* No, no-»do not send for It. Let me go 
with you to your wardrobe, I may see some- 
th'uig else that 1 like.' 

Mrs. Westbury complied, and they went 
up stairs to^^her. Mrs. Cunningham was 
delightfully free in examining the articlc:> 
exposed to her view, and expressed such 
warm admiration of many of theui, such an 
ardent desire to possess the like, that it was 
rather diQ^ult to forbear telling her that ihey 
were at her service. The blonu mantle, with 
a blue border* struck her fancy particularly, 
and Mrs. Westbury begged her to accept it, 
saying * that she should probably never wear 
it again, as the color was not a favorite with 
her husband.' 

Mrs. Cunningham hastened home, delight- 
ed with her acquisition, and immediately 
hastened to the chamber, to which her hus- 
band was still confined by indisposition, to 
display lo him her prize. 

^ See what a beautiftU little affair that de<ir 
Mrs. Westbury has given mo,', she cried. 
* How lucky for me that Mr. Westbury don't 
like blue else 1 should not have got it, I sup- 
pose, though, she could spare this, and fifty 
oiher thills as well <is not. Why, Edward, 
you don't know whiit a delightful wardrobe, 
she has ! Really, you must hidulge me a 
lillle more in this way, I believe.' 

* I ant sure no one looks better dressed 
than yourself, Lucy,' said Mr. Cunningham, 
in a languid voice.- 

* O, I try to make the most of every thing 
J have,' said Mrs. Cunningham, * but really, 
Edward, Mrs. Wctjlbury has twice as much 
dT all sorts of apparel as I liave.' 

* And her iiUKbaud has more than four 
liuicb as nmch pru^jtrty ut> I have,' answered 
Mr. Cunningham. 



* Supposing he has,' said his wife, ' tiiat 
need make no difference in the article of 
dress. And then her house is so charming- 
ly furnished— every^ part of it. I was in her 
chamber, just now, and it looks elegantly. 
Every thing in it is of the richest and most 
beautiful kind. I declare I almost envied her 
so many luxuries.' 

* We surely have every thing necessary to 
comfort, my dear Lucy,' said Mr. Cunnmg- 
hani. ** Our happiness does not depend on 
(he s|)lendor pf our furniture, but on our 
affection for each other. You would be no 
dearer to my heart, in the paraphernalia of a 
duchess, diamonds and all, than you are in 
your simple morning dress ; and I hope you 
do not love me any the less, for not being 
able to furnish my house in the style of Mr. 
Westbury 's.' 

<0, no-^ofpoorse not,' sttid Afr*. Cun- 
ningham, in a tone utterly devoid of all ten- 
derness or feeling ; * but then I should not 
love you the less for having beautiful things, 
I suppose. And really, Edward, I think one 
of the best ways in which a husband can show 
his love to his wife, is by gratifying her in 
dress, funiilure, company, and sa-forth !' 

' He must ruin himself, then, to show his 
love,' said Mr. Cunningham, throwing his 
head back on the easy-chaur, wUh a mingled 
expression of mental and bodily pain on his 
features. 

Mrs. Cunningham, however, did not look 
up to mark the expression of his countenance 
but half-nmttered in reply to his remark — 

* I never knew a man who was too stingy 
to dress his wife decently, fail to excuse 
himself on the ground of necessity. How I 
do detest to hear a man talk of ruin if his 
wife only asks for a new pair of shoes I' 

Mr. Cunningham was too deeply wounded 
to attempt a reply ; and Mrs. Cunningham, 
having vented something of her discontent in 
this gentle ebullition, flirted out of the cham- 
ber, without even casting a glance toward her 
siok, and now afflicted husband, 

In due lime Mrs. T *« invitation was 

received, and this it was Mr. Wesibury's wish 
that Julia should accept. Without manifest- 
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Mr* Wettbiiry went no ftir an to tbsitik her 
for her cheerful com|jliance «iih htn wishes. 
This was a verjr alij^ht courteny, hut therr 
wa« something in Mr. Wcsthnry's voi«:e 
when he spoke, tbat went Mrai^ht lo JiiI'mV 
henri, and she left the room to eoncen) the 
iitrong emotion excited hy so very trivial ;> 
cause. • She certainly Mrivcs to pleanc me, 
he the motive what - it may/ thought Mr. 
Went bury, when left alone — * and though I 
cannot love her, honor ;*-nay, graitiuiJc de- 
mands that I make her as hiippy as circuin- 
st'inces will allow.* He took a pen, and hantil) 
writing a few lines enclosed a hank note of 
considerable value and left the little packet 
on her work-table, that «!ic might sec it aw 
soon as she returned, ffe then left the 
house. When Julia r<^uiiicd her scat by 
the t*ble, tlie packet was the first thing that 
sitrscted her notice. She hastily opened it, 
and read as follows :— 

• As Mrs. Wesibury is too delicate and 
reserved ever to make known a want, she 
may have ninny which arc unthought of by 
liim who is hound to supply them. Will she 
receive the enclosed, not as a .gift, but as her 
ri^lit ? Perhaps ■ qew dress may be wanted 
for T^— 's levee ; if not, the enclosed can 
meet some of those calls on benevolence, t(» 
which report says Mrs^ Wcsibury's ear is 
ever open. And if Mrs. Wesibury will so 

. far overcome her tmiid delicacy, as freely to 
make known her wants whenever they occur 
she wilt greatly oblige her husband.* 

Julia pondered long on this note. It was 
ceremonious and cold— cold enotigh !— yet 
not so frozen as the only one she had receiv- 
etl from him. Perhaps it was his way of 
letting her know that he wished her to dress 
more elegantly and expensively,* • I will nc»t 
remain in doid>t ; I will know explicitly,' 
thought she — and taking a pen in her turn, 
she wrote the ftdhiwing ; 

• Mr. Wesibury is so munificent in supply- 
ing every urant, that his wife has none to 
make known. If there is any particular 
dress that would gratify Mr. Wi-stbury's 
taste, Mrs. Wesibury would esteem it a 4;reat 
favor, woidd he name it, and it would be her 
drlii;ht to furnish herself accordingly. She 
aciM-piH with grwiitudc, not as her right, but 
»» a gift, the vory liberal sum enclosed in 
Mr. Weslbur)'s note.' 

Julia placed her note on Mr. WesiburyV 
reading-desk in the library, and ftit an almost 
feverish hnftaticnre to have an answer, eiilier 
\crbal or written. For more than an entire 
d«»y, however, she was dimmed to remain in 
suspense, as her luisband made no allusion 
eithi'r to his note or her own, tliou*;h the one 
she laid u II Iuh de(.k disappeared on his first 
vi^ii to the hbrary. Bui her suttpense at 
length tcnnitiaicil. On going to her chamber 



she ohserfed a little box on her dressing ta- 
ble. On raising it, she discovered a note 
that was placed beneath it. The note ran 

llllffU— 

• Mr. Westbury highly approves the elc- 
t:.int simplicity of Mrs. Wcsibury's style of 
rin'fcs, itnd in consuhing her own taste, she 
will iiuduubtedly gratify him. lie has yet but 
once seen her wear an unbecoming article. 
The contents of the accompanying box were 
selected, not for their intrinsic value or 
s|>lendor, but because they correspond so 
well with Mrs. West bury 's style of dress and 
beauty. If she will wear them to Mrs. T ■ * s, 
she will gratify the giver.' 

Julia opened the box, and a set of beautiful 
(iCfirls met her view. * JIow delicate, how 
kind, and how cold he is !* thought she. * O, 
how trifling the value of these gems, com- 
pared to one particle of his love !•— Yet for 
his sake I will wear them— not as my ador- 
ing—may that ever be the ornament of a 
meek and f]uiet spirit, but as proof of desire 
in all things to please him, and meet his 
approbation.' 

• Mrs. T— 's rooms were well filled 
with the elegant and fashionable, on the 
evening on which her house was opened 
to receive company. But the heart of Julia 
was not in such scenes. The more she saw 
of fashionable life the less she' liked it. Em- 
ulation, envy, detraction, and dissimulation 
uere obtruding themselves on her notice, 
amid gaiety and splendor. Her conscien- 
tious 'scruptes as to the propritly of thus 
mixing with the world, i^icreasied rather than 
diminished. * I promised,' thought she, 
while she was surveying the gay assembly^ 
' I protpised, in all things lawful^ to obey my 
husband^-but is this hiwful for me ? It is my 
duty— it is my pleasure to comply with all his 
wishes, where superior duties do not forbid, 
but is it allowable for mo to try to please him 
ihtis ? His heart is the prize at which I aim, 
but will the •• end sanctify the means ?" Can I 
expect a blessing from above on my eflforts, 
while my conscience is not quite clear as to 
the rectitude of the path 1 pursue ? Can I 
not have moral courage enough to tell him 
my scruples ? and dare I not hazard the 
consequences ?' Julia's reflections were 
interrupted by the approach of Mrs. Cun- 
ningham, 

• How serious you look Mrs. Westbury,' 
said she. * Really, you and Mr. Cunning- 
ham would do well together, for you are both 
more grave in a jwrty th;m any where else. 
Mr. Cunningham actually tries my patience 
by hie disrelish for society. I do believe lir 
is now quite well, yet he made indisposition 
an excuse for not coiniitg with nic to-night I 
* But,' said she lowering her voice almost to 
a whisper, * I sIihU show him that 1 can be 
obstinate as well ab he ! lie choot>CB to btay 



at borne— I choose to come out — and if be 
will not come with me, neither will I stay 
with him. I should rather live in a cottage in 
the coimtry, and have done with it, for there 
[ should have nothing to expect; but to live 
in the midst of elegant soeiety, and yet be 
constrained to immure one's self is intolera* 
ble, and I will not submit to it !' 

Mrs. Westbury had not the pain of reply- 
ing to a speech from which both her heart 
and her judgment revolted, as Mr. Eveleiji at 
tliat moment addressed her. He soon en- 
gaged her in a conversation which was con- 
tinued for an hour, and would have been con- 
tinued still longer, but for a general inovc« 
luent of the company, which separated them. 
Not long after, Mr. Eveleth fouml himself, 
near Miss Ddon, who was chatting ivith two 
or three gentleman. Mr. Westbury was stand- 
ing hard by, but his back was toward them, 
and Mr. Eveletli did not observe him. 

• Are you acquainted with Mrs. Westbury, 
Miss Eldon ?* Mr. Eveleth inquired. 

• No, not iii the least,' said Miss Eldon, 
* and do not wish to be. She looks altogeth- 
er too fade for me.' * 

< Fade !' said Mr. Eveleth—* I should 
think that the last word that would apply to 
Mrs. "Westbury in any way. She is certain- 
ly auiinateil both in countenance and man* 
ner, and she talks better thiin any lady i ever^ 
conversed with. Her thoughts have some- 
thing of masculine strength and range, delight- 
fully modified by feminine grace and deli- 
cacy. Her manner is perfectly ladylilie and 
gentle.' 

• Every thing she says must sound well,' 
remarked another gemleman. * She has wo- 
man's most potent charm, in perfection — a 
voice whose tones are all music' 

• Perhaps it is all just as you say,' said 
Miss. Eldon, * but really, I never saw a lady 
that appeared to me more perfectly insipid, 
or less attractive. I hope,' but the tone of 
Miss Eldon's voice contradicted her words— 
' I hope her husband sees her with your eyes, 
rather than mine.' 

• I do— I will !' thought Mr. Westbury, 
who had heard all the conversation, with a 
variety of conflicting emotions. * Fade ! re- 
iterated he, as Miss Eldon uttered the 
word—* 'TIS false!' He glanced his eyes 
towards Julia, who stood on the opposite 
side of the room, talking with a lady. She 
was dressed in black, a color that finely con- 
trasted with her pearls, which proved to be 
very becoming. Her cheek was a little 
flushed and her whole face beaming with ani- 
mation. •Fade, 'tis false!' Mr. Westbu- 
ry's pride was piqued. Julia was Mrs. West- 
bury — his wife ! could he patiently hear her 
thus unjustly spoken of? Was there any 
thing noble in that mind that could thus speak 
of a rivAl?.. Uojv^^^^^t^l^^i^liofib 
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were the remarks of Mr. Eveleih ! How 
clearly lie read the foelings of Miss Eldon in 
the tone of voice hi /which she uttered her 
last remark! He waited to hear no more, 
but moving towards, a table that was spread 
with refreshments, filled a plate, and carried 
it to Julia. It was the first attention of the 
kind he had ever paid her, and her face whs 
eloquent indeed, as she looked up with a 
smile, and said, * thank you.' He stood by 
her for a few minutes, made some common- 
place remarks, even took a grape or two 
from her plate, and then turned away. It 
was one of the happiest moments of Julia's 
life. There was something imiescribable in 
his manner, that a delicate and feeling woman 
could alone have seen or appreciated, of 
which Julia felt the full force. 

Wheu the party broke up, Miss Eldon 
contrived again to secure Mr. Wesibury's 
arm. She saw that he purposely avoided 
her, whether from new born indifference, or 
principle, she could not determine ; but hav- 
ing boasted to quite a number of her confi- 
dential friends of his passion for hersdf, and 
the reluctance with which he liad complied 
with his father's command to marry Julia, 
who made the most indelicate advances— she 
resolved, if art or manoeuvering could accom- 
plish h, to maintain the t^kpearance of power 
over him. From the first she exulted in her 
conquest of Mr. Weslbury's heart. She ad- 
jiiired his person ; his fortune she loved ; 
and bitter was her mortification, unbounded 
Iter diAplcftsure, when his ksnd was bestowed 
on another. To make h Appear that he still 
loved her ; to wring the heart of his wife, and 
detract from her charactcrr were now the 
main springs of her actions whenever she 
met them. The sight of Julia's pearls, which 
she thought should have been her own, 
awakened, on this evening, perculiarly bitter 
feelings. The hand— the heart even, of Mr. 
Westbury were trifles, when compared with 
such beautiful ornaments, except as they were 
the medium through which the latter were 
to be obtained. 

A ten minutes conversation with her ci- 
devant lover was all her art could accomplish 

during the evening at Mrs. T ^'s, until she 

secured his arm on going out. In the entry 
they were detaine<l by the crowd at the door, 
and looking round, they saw Mrs. Westbury, 
together with Mr. and Mrs. Eveleth, examin- 
hig a bust of Gen. Lafayette, which stood on 
a pedestal, near the foot of the staircase. 
With a smile on her beautiful features, which 
were very slightly soflened, and a com- 
pound expression of scorn and malignity. 
Miss Eldon Sf/id^ 

• Really Mrs, Westbury has made a con- 
quest ! Mr. Eveleth is devoted in his atten- 
tions, and enthusiastic in his encomiimis ! 
Do you not begin to be jeuluus ?' 



*Not in the least,' Mr. Westbury replied. — 
' The attentions and approbation of such a 
man as Mr. Eveleth, are an honor to any la- 
dy ; and Mrs. Westbury's rigid sense of vir- 
tue and propriety will prevent her ever 
receiving improper attentions, should any 
one be di8|K)sed to offer them. She has ton 
much delicacy and refinement to court the at- 
tentions even of her own husband, much less 
those of the husband of another!' 

Miss E. was stung with mortification, and 
dropping her head that her face might be 
concealed by her hood, she said, in a voice 
tremulous %vith conflicting passions— 

* How little did I ever expect to hear Fred- 
eric Westbury speak to me in a severe tone ?' 

* Severe ! Maria— Miss Eldon ? Does 
common justice to Mrs. Westbury sound 
harshly in your ear ?' 

* Certainly not— But your tone — ^your man- 
mer are not What they were, and I hoped that 
no circumstances, no new engageTnents, 
would prevent your retaining a kindly fee{ing 
towards one whom,* she hesitated— 

^ One whom I once loved,* said Mr. West- 
bury, finishing the sentence for her. ' Yes, 
you well know that I once loved you.' 

* Once ?• interrupted Miss Eldon, ** Bui 
this is man's fidelity !' 

* Miss Eldon, you astonish me,' said Mr. 
Westbury. * I am married ; my wife com- 
mands my respect^nRy, my aspiration ; and 
duty, honof, every thing commands that all 
former ties, however tender, shotdd be bro- 
ken. Our liappinesa, our re«peo^bility com- 
mands that henceforth we be only common 
acquaintances.' 

* Be it so, farewell V said Miss Eldon, with 
irrepressible bitterness of expression, and 
snatching her hand from beneath his arm, 
she sprang forward and took tliat of her 
brother, who had just issued from the parlor. 

* Is that, can. that be Maria Eldon ?' 
thought Mr. Westbury ; • the amiable, the 
feeling, the refined Maria! Where is my 
love, my admiration, my passion for her 
gone ? or rather, by what blindness were 
they at first excited ? Does she wish to re- 
(Hin-»nay, does she claim the heart of the 
husband of another? What perversion of 
principle is here !' 

The crowd at the door was by this time 
nearly dispersed, and Mr. Wfcsibury, advan- 
cing to the trio that still remained near ihf 
bust, drew his wife's arm within his, and 
bidding Mr. and Mjs. Eveleth * Good night,' 
led her to their carriage. 

* How have you enjoyed yourself this 
evening ?' Mr. Westbury inquired, as soon 
.18 the carriage-tloor was closed, and the 
coachman had mounted his box. 

* (|,uite as well as I ever do in scenes of 
similar character,' Jidia answered. 

* Do you not then relish society ?' 



* Not very well in such large Inasses,* said 
Julia. * To my apprehension, itery large 
parties counteract the purpose for which so- 
cial feelings were Implanted within us.' 

* Then you disapprove, as well as disreTisb 
them ?• said Mr. Westbury. 

* I fear they are not quite innocent,* said 
Julia. * So far as my observation has ex- 
tended, they hare little tendency to increase 
benevolence, or any of the finer feeliugs of 
(he heart. I have often feared, that vanity 
and thirst for admiration, were ilie causes 
that draw together one-half of the crowd ; 
and a vulgar love of luxuries the other.' 

* Ttiose causes surely do n(4 influence all 
those who attend large assembles,' said Mr. 
Westbury. * Sucli persons as Mr. and Mrs. 
Eveleth, for instance, are entir<^ly above 
them.' 

' Undoubtedly,* said Julia. ' Still I believe 
the ride as general as any other.' 

* Does not the elegant and instructive con- 
versation of such a man as Mr. Eveleth 
reconcile you to the crowd ?' Mr. Westbury 
inquired. 

* Certainly not,' said Julia. * How much 
more highly such conversation would be en- 
joyed—How much greater benefit derived 
from it, in a sm^ll circle. Artificial delica- 
cy and refinement — artificial feeling— artifi- 
cial good nature — artificial friendship^ are 
the usual compound that make large compa- 
nies. Had Mr. and Mrs. Eveleth spent this 
evening with us, in our quiet parlor, how 
much greater would have been the enjoy- 
ment ! how nmch more profitably tlie time 
might have been occupied !' 

* It might,' said Mr. Westbury. • Mr. 
Eveleth has great colloquial powers. His 
conversation is at once brilliant and instruc- 
tive. 1 know no gentleman who equals him 
in this particular.' 

^ I cannot say quite as much as that,' said 
Julia, * though he certainly converses uncom- 
monly well.' 

* Who can you name that is his equal P' 
asked Mr. Westbury. 

Julia hesitated a little, and blushed a gr^at 
deal, though her blushes were unseen, as she 
said—-* In conversational powers, I thuik my 
present comp:mion is very rarely, if cvcr'ex- 
cclled. And why,' she added, * such gen- 
tlemen should mingle in crowds, where their 
talents are in a great measure lost, instead of 
meeting in select circles, where they cmdd 
find congenial minds — minds, at least, in 
some degree capable of appreciating them, I 
cannot conceive. But I suppose my ideas of 
rational enjoyment, of elegant society are 
very singular.'. She slopped short fearing 
she was saying too much, but Mr. Westbury 
requested her to proceed. After a minute*s 
hesitation she said— 

^ I think the crowded drawing room should 
Digitized by Vnl^l^V i^ 
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be abundon€cl to those who are capable of no 
higher enjoyment than gossip, nonsense, 
flirtation, and eating oysters, confections and 
creams ; and that people oftvileDt, education, 
principle, and refinement, should associ.ite 
freely in small circles, and with Utile cere- 
mony. In such kind of intercourse, new 
friendships would be formed, and old ones 
cemented, tjie mind and he^rt would be im- 
proved, and the demons of envy and detrac- 
tion excluded. After an evening spent in 
such a circle, the monitor wiiiiiu would be at 
peace, and the blessing and protection of 
Heaven could be sought, without a feeling of 
shame and self-condemnation.' 

* Tlien your conscience is really at war 
with large i>artie8 ?' said Mr. Wesibury. 

• I cannot deny that it is,' Julia answer- 
ed. — ' Impelled by circumstances, I have 
striven to think they might sometimes be In- 
nocently attended, and perhaps they m^y ; 
but I confess that the reproaches of my own 
conscience arc more and more severe, every 
time I repeat the indulgence. Whatever they 
be to otliers, . I am constrained to believe 
they are not-innocent for me.' 

Mr. Wesibury made no reply, for at that 
moment rhe carriage stopped at their own 
door, and the subject was not again resumed. 

Every party was sure to procure for Mrs. 
Wesibury the favor of a call from Mrs. Cun- 
ningham. On the following morning, at as 
early an hour as etiquette would allow, she 
piade her appearance. 

• I could not stay away this morning,' she 
Biltd, the moment she entered. * I am so 
vexed, and so hurt, that I must have the sym- 
puihy of some friendly heart ; and you arc a 
friend to every one, especially when in 
trouble.* 

' What troubles you, Mrs. Cunningham ?' 
Mrs. Westbury inquired. 

* Vou recollect,' said Mrs. Cunningham, 
* what I said to you last night about Mr. Cun- 
ninghum^s indisposition. Well, as soon as 
I got home, I ran up stairs, of course, you 
know, to see bow he was, expecting to find 
him abed and asleep. Judge how I felt, when 
I found my bed as I left ft, and no husband 
in the chamber. I flew down stairs, and 
searched every room for him, but in vain. 1 
then rang for Peggy, and asked •• if she 
knew where Mr. Cunningham was." •* La, 
ma'am," said she, •* I'm sure I don't know. 
He went out just after you did. Hfe 
called me to give charge about the fires, and 
said he was going out. I thought he had al- 
tered bis 4nind, and was going to Mrs. 
T— ''s. ^ 1 dismissed the girl, and %vent to 
my chamber in an agony, as you may suppose. 
I declare I hardly know what 1 did or thought 
foj* three hmg hours — for it was so long be- 
fore Mr. Cunningham came home ! I don*t 
know what I said to him when he came,, but 



11 he was not the kind, affectionate creature, 
P ihat he ever has been, for he almost harshly 
|;told rac •* to cease my upbraidings" — up- 
;braidin«:s! think what a word — " for if I 
sought pleasure where I liked, I roust not 
quarrel with him for doing ilie same !" 31y 
dear Mrs. Wesibury, I could not make him 
tell me where he^had been, do all I could — 
and 1 have horrible surmises. What shall 1 
do .^ I^am sick at heart, and almost dis- 
tracted.' 

* Will you follow my advice, my dear Mrs. 
Cunningham ?' said Mrs Wesibury, who 
iruly pitied her distress, much as she blamed 
her. 

* O, yes — ^I will do any thing to feel happi- 
er ihan I now do. Really my heart is 
broken,' and she burst into a passion of tears. 

Mrs. Westbury attempted to soothe her, 
and then said-— 

* Forgive me, if I wound, when I would 
only he<il. You have been a Tittle imprudent, 
and must retrace your steps by conforming 
to the taste of your husband. He does not 
like crowds, and you must in part relinquish 
them for his sake.' 

* And is not that hard 7*, said Mrs. Cun- 
ningham. • Why should he not conform to 
my taste, as well as I to his ? Why must 
men always have their own way !' 

* That point is not worth %vhile to discuss,' 
said Mrs. Wesibury. * Your happiness, my 
friend, is at stake. Can you hesitate an in- 
stant which to relinquish ; those pleasures, 
which, afifit- all. are so unsutisfythg, or the 
approbation, the happiness, perhaps, the 
heart, even, of your husband ?' 

* But why,' persisted Mrs. Cunningham, 

* need he be so obstinate ? You see he 
could go out and stay till two in the morning ! 
It seems as if he did it on purpose to torment 
me,' and she again burst into tears. 

* I have not the lea^ doubt,' said Mrs. 
Westbury, • that would you yield to Mr. Cun- 
ningham's wishes — would you let him $ee 
that you Care more about pleasing him than 
yourself, he would cheerfully, and frequently, 
perhaps, accommodate himself to your taste. 
Few men will bear being driven, and they 
would be objects of our contempt if they 
would, for authority is divinely delegated to 
them ; but there are very few who have not 
generosity enough to lake pleitsure in gratify- 
ing the wife, who evidently strives to meet 
his wislics, aiid is willing to sacrifice her 
own pleasures, that sire may promote his 
happiness.' 

* But I cqn't see,' said Mrs Cunningham, 

* why my happiness is not oPas much conse- 
quence as my husband's. I can't sec why 
all sacrifice sliould be on my side !' 

* Do you not perceive,' said Mrs. Wesi- 
bury, * that the sacrifices you make are made 
tu secure your happiness and not lo destroy it?* 



' I donk know,' said Mrs. Cunningham* 

* I cau't bear to have Ned think to manage 
me as he would a little child, and then pun- 
ish me, as he did last night, if I don*t do just 
as he says. I don't think it fair ! And I 
don't know as it would be of any avail, should 
I follow your advice. Some men will be ug- 
ly, do what you wHl ! And why should yoa 
understand managing tlie men better than I 
do ! You are two or three years younger V 

* I never studied how to manage |hem,* 
said Mrs. Wjestbury ; * but I have thought a 
good deal on the best way of securing domes- 
tic happiness ; and reason, observation, and 
the word of God ' teach me, that would the 
wife be happy and beloved, she mast '* be hi 
subjection to her own husband.** He may 
not always be reasonable, but she cannot 
•• usurp authority" without at once warrii^ 
against Heaven, and her own peace and re- 
spectability. Tliink of it, my dear Mrs. Cun- 
ningham, ruminate npon it, and in your deci- 
sion be careful not to let will influence you 
to sacrifice a greater good for a less. It is 
not degrading for a wife to submit to her 
husband. On the contrary, she never ap- 
pears more lovely -than when cheerftdly and 
gracefully yielding up her own wishes, that 
sbe may comply with his. Women were not 
made to rule ; arit in my view, the wife who 
attempts to govern, and the husband who 
submits to be governed, are equally con- 
temptible.' 

* What an admirable wife you would be 
for a tyrant J* exclaimed Mrs. Cttnnhighjnn. 

* I never heard tfie doctrine of passive obe- 
dience more strenuously inculcated. In- 
deed, you would make a tyrant of any man !' 

* If any thing would disarm the tyrant,* 
said Mrs. Westbury, • I think this passive 
obedieiice would do it, if, at the same time, 
it were a cheerful obedience. But, happily, 
you have no tyrant to disarm. Your hus- 
band, I am satisfied, would be easily pleased. 
Try, my friend, for a little while, to yield to 
him, and see if you do not meet a rich 
reward.' 

* Well, I will think of it,' said Mrs. Cun- 
ningham, * and perhaps shall do as you ad- 
vise ; for really I am very wretched now. 
O, dear, I do wish the men were not so ob- 
stinate ! so overbearing ! so selfish !' 

For some time things went on very calmly 
with Julia. Though there was nothing tender, 
or even affectionate in the manner of her 
husband, there was a gradual alteration, suffi- 
cient to keep hope alive, and stimulate her to 
exertion. He spent more' and more of his 
leisure time at home, and was at least be- 
coming reconciled to her society, Julia's 
system of visiting had been partially adopted, 
and Mr. Wesibury enjoyed it highly. Mr. 
and Mrs. Evdclh, and a few other friends of 
congenial minds, had been invited to drop to 
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uccasionally without ceremony ; the invita 
lion liad been coniplicci with, and Mr. West 
bury and Julia had returned a few visits of 
this kind. Thus many evenings had been 
profitably spent. Another great comfort to 
Juttn was, that her husband had cheerfully 
permitted her to decline several invitations to 
^ attend lai^e parties, and had sometimes re- 
mained at home with her himself, and even 
when he bad thought best, on his own part, 
to accept the invitation, he had been absent 
but a short time, and had then returned to 
pass the remainder of the evening with his wife. 
But ^fter a while, this faint gleam of sun- 
shine began to fade away. A cloud of care 
seemed settling on Mr. Westbury's brow, 
be past less and less of his time at home, till 
at length Julia scarcely saw hin^i except at 
meal times. * What is the matter ?' thought 
Julia. ♦ Am I the cause ? is* Miss Eldon ? 
or is it some perplexity ia his affairs ?' She 
longed to inquire. If she had displeased 
him, she wished to correct whatever had giv- 
en displeasure. If his sadness was in any 
way connected with Miss Eldon, of course 
she could not in any way interfere ; but if it 
originated in any cause foreign to either, she 
ardently desired to offer her sympathy, and 
share his sorrows. Day after xl;iy pjissed, 
without producing any favorable change, and 
Julia's feelings were wrought up to agony. 
She resolved, at all hazards, to inquire into 
the cause of his depression. 

He came in late one evening, and taking a 
seat near the table beside which Juliii wse 
sitting, leaned his head on his hand. Half 
an hour passed without a word being uttered. 
_♦ Now is my time,' thought Jtdia. » Yet bow 
can I do Jt ? — "What can I say ? A favored 
wife would seat herself on his knee, edtwine 
his neck with her arms, and penetrate his 
very heart— but J, alas should only disgust 
by such freedom !* She drew a sigh, and 
summoning all her courage, said, io a timid 
voice— 

' I fear I have unwittingly offended yoii.' 
Mr. Westbury looked up in some surprise, 
and assured her ' she had not.' 

* You have absented yourself from home 
so much of late,' said Julia, • that I feared 
your own fireside was becoming less agreea- 
ble to you than ever.' 

* Business of in>|)ortance,' said Mr. West- 
bury, • has of late demanded all my time, and 
to-morrow I must start for New-York.' 

* For New-York !' said Julia. • To be ab- 
sent how long ?* 

* That,' said Mr. Westbury, * must depend 
on circumstances. I may be absent some 
lime.' 

* May I .not hope to hear from you occa- 
sionally ?' Julia assumed courage to ask. 

' Yes— 1 will certainly write from time ta 
time.' * *• 



• He does not ask me to write,' thought 
Julia, with a sigh. ' He is quite iiidiffercnt 
how she fares whom he calls his wife !' 

The following piorning witnessed the de- 
parture of Mr. Westbury, and Julia was lefi 
to painful conjecture as to the cause of his 
dejection. — Three weeks passed away, in 
each of which sheYeceived a letter from him, 
comporting exactly with his manner toward 
her— friendly and respeciAil, but neither 
tender nor confiding. 

At the close of that [leriod, Julia was one 
day alarmed by the unceremonious entrance 
of a sheriff's ofiicer. He was the bearer of a 
writ of attachment, with orders to seize all 
the furniture. 

At whose suit do you come ?' Julia asked 
the officer. 

At Mr. Eldon's, madam. He holds a 
note of some thousands against Mr. Westbu- 
ry, and thinks no time Is to be lost in making 
it secure. You have jewels of yalue, madam, 
which I was ordered to include in the attach- 
ment.' 

• Will ^ou allow me a few minutes for re- 
flection ?' said Julia, whose faculties seemed 
benumbed by the suddenness of the blow. 

• Certainly, madam, ctrtainly— any accom- 
modation in my power I shall be happy to 
grant.' 

• AVhat can I do ? what ought I to do ?» 
thought Julia. • Oh, that Mr. Westbury were 
at home ! Mr. Eveleth — ^yes— I will send for 
him ; He can advise me, if the officer will only 
wait.' 

Will you suspend your operations for half 
an hour, sir,' asked Julia, *thatl may send for 
a friend to advise and assist me ?' 

Why my time is very precious, madam, 
and my orders to attend were peremptory ; 
nevertheless, half an hour will make no great 
difference ; so to oblige you, I will wait.' 

The pale and trembling Julia instantly de- 
spatched a servant for Mr. Eveleth, and in 
twenty minutes that gentleman arrived. He 
was instantly made acquainted with the busi- 
ness in hnnd, and without hesitation receipt- 
ed for the furniture, and dismissed the officer. 
Julia felt relieved of an enormous burden, 
when the officer left the house — ^thongh in 
her trepidation she scarcely comprehended 
how he wa» induced to go, and leave every 
thing as it was. As soon as she was suffi- 
ciently composed and collected to take up a 
peir^ she wrote to her husband, giving au ac- 
count of all that had transpired. Her letter 
despatched, she had nothing to do but wait in 
torturing suspense, till she could either see 
or hear from him. On the third evening, as 
she was sitting with her eyes resting on the 
carpet, alternately thinking of her husband, 
and her own embarrassing situation, and at 
times raising her h6art to heaven for strength 
and direciion--'as she was thus sitting, in 



deep and melancholy musing, Mr. Westbury 
entered the apartment. Qnick as thonght 
she sprang towards him, exclaiming — 

* Oh, my dear husband, hoW glad I am that 
you are come! But what is the matter?' 
she cried, as he sank into a chair—* you are 
very ill P 

* I find that I am,' said Mr. Westbury. 
* My strength has just sufficed to ^ch me 
home.' 

Julia took his hand, and found it was 
bunting with fever, and mstantly despatched 
a servant for a physician, while she assisted 
her husband to his chamber. The medical 
gentleman soon arrived, and pronounced Mr. 
Westbury in a confirmed fever. For twenty 
days, Julia was in the agony of ausiiensc. 
With intense anxiety she watched every 
symptom, and administered every medicine 
with her own hand, Jest some mistake should 
be made. It was in vain that the physician 
entreated her to yike more care of lierself ; 
she could do nothing, but that which related 
to her husband. When nature was com- 
pletely exhausted, she would take an hour's 
troubled repose, and then be again at her 
post. On every account, the though^ of 
death- was terrible. * To be lost to roe,' 
thought she, * is unuuerably dreadful ; but, 
oh, it is a trifle compared to his t>eing lost to 
himself <! He is npt fit for heaven. He has 
never sought the intercession of the great 
Advocate, through whom alone we can enter 
on eternal life.' How fervently did she pray 
that his life might be prolonged ! that he 
might come forth from his afflictioiif&e* gold 
seven times refined !* 

Mr. Westbury was exceedingly reduced, 
but there had been no symptom of delirium, 
though weakness and pain compelled him to 
remain almost constantly silent. Occasion- 
ally, however, he expressed his gratitude to 
JoHa for her unremitted attentions ; he beg- 
ged her, for his sake, to take all possible 
care of her own health, for if her strength 
should fail, such another niirse— «o tender, 
so vigilant, could not be found. Julia en- 
treated him to take no thought for her, as 
she doubted not that her Heavenly Father 
would give her strength for the discharge of 
every duty. Sometimes, when he was utter- 
ing a few words of commendation, she pant- 
ed to say,.*~Aimez rooi, au lieu de melquer,' 
but with a sigh she would bury the thought at 
the bottom of her heart, and proceed to the 
discbarge of her duties^ Oftentimes slie 
would kneel for an hour together, at his 
bedside, when he appeared to be sleeping, 
with his hand clas))ed in hers, dividing her 
time between counting his fluttering pulse, - 
and raising her heart to heaven in his behalf. 
But Julia's constitution was unequal to 
to the task she had undertaken. Protracted 
fatigue and anxiety did . their work, and on 
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tlie i\ny that lier husband was pronounced 
coiivaledoeut, she was conveyed to a bed o 
sickness. Unlike Mr. Weslbury, she was in 
u constant state of delirium, induced by men- 
tal, anxiety and unremitting watching. Most 
toucbingly would she beg to go to her bus-' 
baud, as he was dying for want of her care. 
It was ill vain that she was told he was bet- 
ter-^was rapidly recovcering, the impression 
was gone in an instaiH, and her mind revert- 
ed to his danger. Her physician was anx- 
iijus tliat Mr. Westbury should visit her, 
hoping that the sight of him might change 
the current of her thoughts, and remove that 
anxiety that greatly heightened her fever. 
At the end of ten days he was able to be sup- 
ported to her chamber, and advancing to the 
bedside, he said— 

* My dear Julia, I am able to come and see 
you.* . 

' Thank heaven/ said Julia, clasping her 
h^nds — «nd then raising t^r eyes, she added, 
' Heavenly Fatlier, I thank thee ! But how 
sick you look.' she continued ; * O, pray go 
to bed, and I will come and nurse you. I 
sh.iU vtry soon be rested, and they will let 
lu^ome.' 

* I will set by, and watch and nurse you 
now, Julia,* said Mr. Westbury, • so try to 
go to sleep it will do you good.' 

* You call me Julia,' said she smiling ; « O, 
how sweetly that sounded ! But I will mind 
you, and try to sleep, for my head feels 
strangely.' 

She closed her eyes, and Mr. Westbury 
sat at the head of the bed, watching her with 
intense interest. Presently her lips moved, 
and he leaned forward to hear what she was 
saying. 

* O, should he die,' she murmured \n the 
softest tone — ' O, should he die vuthout ever 
loving me !-»die withoiu knowing howmuch^ 
how fondly I loved him ! And O,' she added 
in a whisper while an expression of deep sol- 
emnity settled on her features—* O, should 
he die without ever loving the blessed Sa- 
viour !— that would be the most dreadful of 
all!' 

Presently a noise in the street disturbed 
ber, and she opened her eyes. She did not 
see her husband, as she had turned her face 
a little on the other side, and calling the 
nurse, she said— 

< Do beg them to make, less noise; they 
will kill my dear husband ; I know just how 
it makes bis pooc head feel,' and she clasped 
her own with her hands. 

Mr. Westbury's feelings were much mov- 
•ed, and his debility was such he could wKh 
difficulty restrain them. He found he must 
return to his own chamber, and taking his 
wife's hand be said — 

* I hope to be able to come and see you 
DOW, every day, my dear Julia.' 



* O, do,' she said, * and always call me 
f|| Julia, will you ?^t sounds so kindly !' 

Scenes similar to this were constantly re- 
curring for the next ten days. Mr. Westbury 
cont'mued to gain strength, though bis recov- 
ery was somewhat retarded by his visits to 
Julia's chamber, while she was gradually 
sinking under the violence of her disease. 
The hopes, however, which her physician gave 
of her recovery, were not delusive. Within 
three weeks of the time of her seizure, a 
crisis took place, and the next day she was 
pronounced out of danger. 

Soon after this, Mr. Westbury .was able to 
attend a little to business, but all the time he 
was in the house, was spent in Julia's cham- 
ber. One day, after she had so far recover- 
ed her strength, as to be able to sit up for 
an hour or two at a time, be chanced to be 
left alone with her. 

* My dear Julia,' said he as he took her 
emaciated hand, and folded it between his 
own. * I can never express my gratitude for 
your kind attentions to an unworthy "bus 
band ; nor my thankfulness to heaven that 
your precious life did not fall a sacrifice to 
your efforts to save mine. I hope to prove 
by my future conduct, that I have. learned to 
appreciate your value.' 

' He spoke in the softest tones of love, 
while his eyes were humid with tears.' 

* Do you then love me ?' said Julia. 

* Love you ! yes most tenderly, with my 
whole heart,' said Westbury ; * more than any 
thing ; more than every thing else on earth !' 

JuUa leaned her head on his shoulder and 
burst into tears. 

* Why do you weep, Julia ?' said Westbury 

* O, I am so happy !' said Julia. • There 
wants but one thing, to make my cup of bles 
sedness quite full.' 

* And what is that, dearest ?' 

* That you should give your first, your best 
affections where alone they «re deserved, 
to your Creator.' 

* I trust my dear wife,' said Mr. Westbu- 
ry, with deep feeling, * I trust that your, pre- 
cious intercessions for me at the throne of 
mercy, have been answered. My bed of 
sickness was a bed of reflection, of retro 
spection, of remorse, and I hope, of true 
penitence. I feel as if in a new world ; *' old 
things have passed away, and all things have 
become new." ' 

Julia clasped her hands togetlier, leaned 
her face upon them, and for a long time re- 
mained perfectly silent. At length she rais- 
ed her head, and said, 

* Your fortune, I suppose, is gone ; but 
what of that ? It was a trifle— a toy— com- 
pared with the blessings now bestowed. A 
cottage — any place will be a |>aradise to me, 
possessing the heart of my husband, and he 
a believer !' 



• My dear Julia,' said Westbury, • my for- 
tune is unimpaired. I was in danger of sus- 
taining great loss through the embarrassmeots 
of my banker in New York, but all is now 
happily adjusted. The difficulty here, was 
the result of malice. Eldon was embittered 
against me, I doubt not, through the influeace 
of his sister, of whom it is unnecessary to 
spe^ik to you. He heard of my difficulties, 
and knowing that he should be perfectly safe, 
imrchased that note against me that he might 
avenge her, by increasing my embarrass- 
ments. I have been recently informed that 
the unhappy girl looked on you peails with 
peculiar malignity. Her feelings were too 
bitter and too strong for concealment. Poor 
girl ; I fear that she and her brother are kin- 
dred in heart, as well as blood. I now look 
with something like terror, at the gulf into 
which I wished to plunge myself, and from 
which my dear father alone saved me. I ciH 
never be sufficiently thankful, for being turn- 
ed, almost by force, from my rash and head- 
strong course; and forhaving a wife bestowed 
on me, rich in every mental and moral excel- 
lence, who loves me for myself, undeserving 
as I am, and not for my wealth.' 

It was now* June ; and as soon as Julia's 
strength was equal to the fatigue, Mr. West- 
bury took her into the country for change of 
air. — They were absent from the city for 
-some months, and made in the course of the 
summer, several delightful excursions in va- 
rious parts of the country. A few days after 
their return to their house in town, Julia 
asked Mr. Westbury * if he had seen or 
heard any thing of the Cunninghams.' 

• I have seen neither of them,' said Mr. West- 
bury, but hear sad accounts of both. Mrs. 
Cunningham is now with a party at Nahant. 
She has been extremely gay, perhaps I might 
say dissipated, during the winter season, and 
her reputation is in some danger. Cunning- 
ham has become an inveterate gamester, and 
I am told that his face shows but too plaiidy, 
that temperance Is not among his virtues.' 

* Poor creatures,' said Julia, * hOw I pity 
them for their folly, their madness!* 

* I pity him mostsincerely.'said Mr. West- 
bury,' fbr being united to u woman who selfishly 
preferred her own pleasure to her husband's 
happiness. Her I have not yet teamed to pity. 
Had she taken your advice, Juliti — for most 
touchingly did I hear you warn her! — she 
might have been happy, and her husband 
respectable. Now they are both lost ! O, that, 
every women would learn, where her true 
strength; her happiness lies! O, that she 
would learn, that to yield is to conquer! to 
submit is to subdue! None but the utterly 
ignoble and abandoned, could loi|g resist the 
genial influence of a cheerful, meek, patient, 
selfdenying wife; nay, instances are not 
wanting, in which the most profligate have 
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been recluimed thruugli the instruincmnlily of 
a consistently amiable dnd virtuous women ! 
If the whole sex, my dear Julia, would imbibe 
your spirit, and follow yoiir example, the eHect 
would soon be manifest* Men would be very 
different creatures from what they are, and 
few wives would have occasion to complain of 
unkind and obstinate husbands. A vast deal 
is said of the Influence of women ^n society, 
and they, theuiselveM, exult in their power; 
but how seldom, comparatively, do they use U 
to benefit themselves, or the world ! — Let ii 
b« a woman's first desire to make her husband, 
good, and happy, and respect^iblc ; and sel- 
dom win she fall short of her object, and at 
the same time of securing her own felicity.' 
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nard of 0oariHg, A liove Stery« 

A TotJNe Jonathan once courted the daugh- 
ter of an old man ihai lived ♦ down east,* who 
professed to be deficient in hearing — but for- 
sooth, who was more captious than limited in 
hearing, as the sequel will show. 

It was on a stormy night ifji the ides of 
March, if I mistake not, wl>en lightning met 
lightning, and loud peats of thunder answered 
tliunder, that Jonathan sat by the old man's 
fireside discussing with the old U6y (his in- 
tended muther-in-law) on the expediency of 
asking the old man's permission to marry 
Sal. Jonathan resolved to ' pop it' to the 
iiUl man the next day, * but' said he, * as 1 
think of the task my heart shrinks ; and re- 
solution weakens— he's so ding'd hard to hear 
a body.' In the mean time, the old man who 
was hypocritical, so far as hearing was con- 
cerned, feigned total indifference to the con- 
versation between his wife and Jonathan, but 
contrary to the anticipation of both, he dis- 
tinctly heard every word that passed. To be 
brief, night passed, and by the dawn of another 
^jiy, tlie old man was to be fotind in his barn 
lot feeding pigs. Jonathan also rose from 
bed early in the morning sfpied the old man 
feeding tiis pigs and resolved to jisk him for 
Sal. 

Scarce had a minute elapsed after Jonathan 
made \m last resolution ere he bid the old 
man * good morning.' Now Jonathan*^ heart 
beat! now he scratched his head and ever and 
anon gave birth to a pensive yawn. Jonathan 
declared that he'd as leave take S9 stripes 
as to ask the old man, * but/ said he, aloud 
to himself, * however, here goes lU a faint 
heart never won a fair gal,' and addressed the 
old man thus: 

* I say old man I want lo marry your 
daughter ?' 

Old Man. — * You want to borrow my halter. 
I would loan it to you Jonathan, but my son 
has taken itand gone off to ilic mill.' 

•AwafAan.— (Putting his aiouth clu^ to 
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the old man's ear, and speaking in a de^ifening 
voice) • I've got forty-five hundred pounds o( 
money !* 

Old Man, — (Stepping back as if greatly 
alarmed, and exclaimed in a voice of surprise,) 
* you have got 000 pounds of] honey ! What 
in the mischief can you da with so much 
honey, Jonathan ? why its more than all this 
neighborhood have use for.' 

Jonathan. — (Not yet the victim of despair, 
and putting h^s mouth to the old man's ear 
bawled out) • I've got gold.' 

Old Man^-^* So have I Jonathan, and its 
the worst cold I ever had in my life.' So 
saying the old man sneezed, * wash up.' 

By this time the old lady came up, and 
having observed Jonathan's unfortunate luck, 
she put her mouth lo the old man's ear, and 
screamed like a wounded Yaho : 

* Dadda, I say dadda, you don't understand 
him, he wants to marry our daughter.* 

Old Man.-^* I told him my colt halter was 
gone.' 

Old Lady."^^ Why daddy you can't under 
stand, he's got gold I he's lich.' 

Old JIfan.— * He's got a cold and the itch 
eh ! what's the devil doin^here with the itch ? 
eh V So saying the old man aimed a blow at 
Jonathan's head, with his walking staff but 
happily for Jonatlian he dodged it. Nor did 
the rage of the old hero stop at this, but with 
an angry countenance he made after Jonathan 
who took- to his hoels««nor did Jonathan's 
luck stop here, he had got out of tlie barn 
yard, not far from the old man, who run him 
a close race, ere Jonathan stubbed his toe, 
and fell to the ground, an4 before the old 
man could * take up' he stumbled over Jona- 
than, and fell sprawling in a mud hole. — 
Jonathan disappeared with the speed of a 
John Gilpin, and poor Sal died a KUN-^never 
got a husband. 



Revenge. 

JuDonio from the customs and sentiments 
of a great portion of mankind, one would al 
most suppose that revenge was a virtue. It 
is considered by ' men of honor,? disgraceful 
to put up with an Insult. Even if pistols or 
small swords are not used, tliere must still 
be some way in which an offence is punished. 
The aggressor must be made to suffer in 
some shape. Is it not rather reimrkable that 
among men who would deem it a high insult 
to be told that they were not christians, the 
practice of forgiveness is regarded a3 dis- 
graceful, and ruinous to the honor of man ? 
If your neighbor spit in your face you will 
hardly secure your character if you do not 
break hi^ head. Young men boast of their 
courage, which, in common parlance, means 
nulling more than a hasty han^ to avenge 
trifling injuries whijjii they cither receive or 
imagine that they receive from their fellows. 



When you hear them speak of their hoiK)r, 
they ilo not mean their honesty or their 
faitlifulnessin the discharge of their moral du- 
ties. One whose honor would be wounded 
by pocketing the lie direct is sensible of no 
stain when he defrauds hid tailor or seduces 
an innocent maiden. So that Revenge, in n 
diristian nation, would appear to be the 
principal duty of man, which should be most 
religiously observed. The doctrine of forgive- 
ness, nitlio* dwelt upon in the pulpit, is ous- 
ted from fashionable society, and stamped as 
the weakness of a mean and dastard spirit. 



Judicial Pun*. 

It appears from history, that the late lord 
Norbury was not the only judge who indulged 
in a joke upon the bench. Lord Chancellor 
Hatton had been sittiiig for several dayfe 
hearing a case which turned altogether upon 
the extent of certaio property, and the cor- 
rectness of the boundaries thereof* The 
counsel on one part, said, * my Lord I assure 
you we lie on this side.' 

• And %e, my lord,'- said the opposing 
counsel, • most unquestionably lie on this 
side.' The chancellor, rising, said, • if you 
lie on both sides, which of }ou »ni I lo 
believe ?* 

A hot Btrth.-^Thc Baltimore Sun has this 
advertisement : * wantcl, three steady men 
to carry the sun,' 



Letters Coutaininir -RcniUfancctt, 

Received at this Office, ending We^neadaf last, deducting 
the autount of Pottage pauL 
M M. V. Vcr Bank, N. Y. tltOO; a V. Schenectady, 
N. V. fl.OO ; C. 8. W. Calsklll, N. Y. ♦S.OO; B. W. H. 
SuUivan, N. Y. ^,00 ; S. B. T. Cannonsburg, Pa. |^,00 ; 
E. E. Ncw-Y«rk, f 1,00 ; L. B. B. Arlington, Vt jl.OO ; 
J. M D. East Corintti, ^1.00; C. B. Jay, N. T. 93,25; 
S. B.Gaines, N.Y.»1,00; W. B. East Clarendon, Vl.ft.UO; 
W. A. T. Big Flats, N. Y $1,00; A. W. Hpencer, N. Y. 
$1,00; P. W. Middlebary, N. Y.ei,00; D. 1). l.itlie Falls, 
N.Y. 81,00; M. B. Fort llaroUmn, N. Y. 81,00, P.M. 
Mandann, N. Y. $5,00; P. M. Worcmter, N. Y. $6,00; 
ft. K. Albany, N. Y. $1,00 ; N. B.Muratlion, N. V. $1,00; 
C. M. Waterloo, N. Y. $2,00. 



MARRIED, 

In this city, on Thursday evening the 21st inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. Waterbary, Mr. John B. Jenkins to Misa Emily 
Ana Lovejoy. 

At Kinderhook, on the lOlh inst. by the Rev. Mr. Meek • 
er, Doct. A. P. Uook, ofCbaUiajn, to Mias Pbeb« H. dhip- 
man, of the former place. 

At Canaan, on the 13fh Inst, by the Rev. Mr. Baldwin, 
Mr. John Strickland, of Lee, Mass. to Mlat Abigail Warn- 
er, of the fbrmcr place. 

At Pine Plains, Dutchess co. on tjie 14th Insc. by the 
Rev. Mr. Saver, Mr. Henry Parker lo Mtas Jeanaue Bol- 
ley, all of that village. 

At New T^ebanon, N. Y. on the 13th inst. by the Rev. 
Silas Churchill, Doot. WiUiam 8. Pelton, of Ithaca, to Mi«s 
Mary B. Tilden, daughter of Elam Tilden, Esq. of the 
former place. 



BIED« 

In tills city, on the Hih ins:. Caroline, daugliierof An- 
drew and Elisabeth Bouren, in her 4th year. 

On the J4ih inst. aiT infant daughter of Ferdinand aid 
Mary Elizabeth LittJe. 

On the 15th inst. an infant daughter of Bradford B. 
Brown. 

On the 3l8t inst. an infant son of Lyman and Betsey 
Bradley. 

On the20ih inst. Anu Maria, infant daughter of Joel and 
Hannah Miller. 

On the Slut inst. Charles W. son of John and Anna M. 
Weslfield, aged 1 year and 5 months. I 
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For the Rural Reposiioiy. 
Slansas* 

CxA6S,oeajeyour tad murmurs — eh! would ye recall 

The lored form that hath perished 1 
Would ye fetter again, for earth's funereal pall, 

The loved one ye so fondly have cherished*? 

What though our sad hearts cease responsive to thrill 
To hia voice of affection which bound us, 

Oh say I shall we mouni that his own is thus still, 
And free from the carea that surround us 1 

Shall we mourn that his sorrows have melted away 
With the vain tiaaof earth that arejcivan 7 

Shall we weep at the close of his life's stormy day 
When the bliss of immortal is given 1 C. D. 

^ For tbe Rural Repository. 
BlaolL Haw^k. 

Hb's gooa, the Warrior >okl is gone, 

Far, far, beneath the Iowa's stream, 
His noble body lies aloue, ^ 

Where mermaids sleep 
In waters deep, 
Where corals shed their lustrous gleam. 
He's gone ! O'er him the curlew flics, 

Nor thinks, as high aloft he soars, 
That chief so brave below him lies : 
But spreads his wings, 
And gaily sings^ 
Above the waters' heavy roar. 
He's gone ! His corse beneath the flood. 

Lies now reposing in the surge, 
The snow white foam's his winding shroud, — 
The watery band 
With music grand 
In concord sing his funeral dirge. 

Habp of thb Wsst. 
yikit SepUmbcr, 6, 1837. 

. Vm- the Rural Repository. 
Contentment* 

How blest is the man in whose brewtf 

The flower of contentment doth bloom ; 
Whose mind ne'er with cares is oppressed. 

Or darkened by sorrow's fell gloom : 
Whose current of life smoothly glides 

In the channel of innocent joy. 
Where ne'er disappointment rcwides. 

The calmiof th» soul to annoy. 
Remote from the bustle of life. 

Retired in some rural retreat, 
Where the Dryads of pleasure are rife, 

And hold in each bosom a seat ; 
In hia humble and hermit-like cell, 

The abode of retirement and ease, 
In the sunshine of bhds be doth dwell, 

And sips the sweet nectar of peace. 
He courts not the goddess of wealth, 

Nor bows at ambition's dread fane-* 
Content with the blessings of health, 

He bugs not for honor or fame. 
Sweet harmony smiles in his cot. 

And quietude dwells in his mind .- 
While happy he is with hisiot— 

To the will of his Maker resigned. 

KuBAL Babik 



Tlie Sleeping Infant. 

BY THOMAS OB06SLT. 

Bow calm thy sleep, my litxle one ! 

Gift of a hand divine ! 
Care has no wreath to place upon 

That lily brow of tliine : 

Tet on thy cheek ai;e,tears of grieli 

Like pearl-drops on a flower ; 
Frail emblems of thy sorrow brief 

At evening's lonely hour. 

Yet thou wilt wake to boundlcp glee 

When dewy mom appears. 
Nor e'er remembered more will be 

Thy bitter evening tears. 

But what are these thy hopes which share 1^ 
Thy feeble hands which fill ? — 

Thou'rt grasping with a miser's care 
The little playthings still : 

Come yield to me the useless toy. 
Till morn's young beams shall peep ;— 

Nay, struggle not ! — can'st thou enjoy 
These trifles in thy sleep 7 

'Tis thus with man, whom old age brings 

To life's declining vale, 
He weeps at Time's stem call, and clings 

To trifles just as frail. 

From tbe PboeiUx. 
Tbe Flower Gift* 

'TwAS not the rose's blusliing atem. 

That gay and gaudy flower ; 
'Twas not the myrtle's snowy gem. 

From summer's sunny bower; 
'Twos not the loved acacia's light; 

The lily's fragrant cup, 
Nor the proud Iris, blushing bright,- '■ 

To drink the aanbeftms up. 

'Twas not love's own mysterious flower, 
^ With magio sweetness wrought. 
But the pale gim of spring time hour 

Was all the gifts she brought. 
Plucked from the sunny bed of spring. 

Amid the forest wild. 
An offering meet for joy to bring 

To nature's loving child. M. B. J. 

Tlio Farmer's Songr* 

SwBBT is the bread that toil hath won. 

And sweet the sleep it brings, 
And sweetiy when the day. is done 

My cheerful helpmate singsf 
How proudly round my liearth I sea 

My sturdy sons draw near, 
And O how kindly smiles on mc 

Each one that's gathered here. 

A thousand songsters welcome me 

Forth to my daily toil. 
And flowers of many a form and hue 

Upspriftging from the seil j 
Fair spring with promise beckons me 

To sow the needful grain, 
A^id glorious autumn, thankful, shows 

Its harvest mantled plain. 

The student in his narrow cell, 

lUads by bis midnight lamp { 
I read in nature's open book. 

Truths of hnmorial stamp; 
While monarchs tremble on theii thrones, 

And quukc the city lordd, 
I firmly stand ui>on the «af tli 

A basts deep and broad. 



Sweet is the bread that toil Jiath won, 
. And sweet the alcpp it brings, 
And sweetly, when the day is done, 

My cheerful helpmate sings ; 
How proudly round the hearth I see 

My sturdy sons draw near, 
And O how kindly smiles o^^e 

Each one that's gatlxered here. 



Tbe narrlaire Fe«tiTal« 

BT MBS. A BO 7. 

* Fbstivitibs are fit for what is happily coododed ; at 
the commencemeiil they but waste the folte and seal 
which should inspire us. Of nil festtvllics, tbe marriage 
festival seeoM tbe most unsuitable; cotmness, humility and 
sllem hope, befit no ceremony more than this.*— OireUU. 

Ladt thy merry marriage bells arc ringing, 

And all around thee s|)eak8 of Ccstal mirth. 

The loss of one so good and fair is bringing 

Methinks strange gladness for her father's hearth ; 

Yet thou amid the throng art pensive sitting. 

And well I know these revels cloud thy bliss. 

And that thou deemest such triumph unbefitting 

A solemn and important rite like this. 

These flowery wreathes, these sounds of exultatioii. 

Some victor's glorious deeds might celebrate. 

But thoa canst claim no proud congratulation, 

Untried, uncertain, is thy future fate ; 

Nor would true friends a brilliant spell cast o'er thee 

Giving to girlhood's dreams delusive ssope, 

But rather bid thee view the scene before tlice, 

With calm humility and silent hope. 

Thine is a path by snares and tolls attended, 

Yet lady, in thy prudence I confide, 

Tliou pxt not by mere mortal ai(tbofricndcd, 

Prayer is thy stay, and Providence thy guide; 

And sliould thy coming years with ills be laden, 

Thou safely may'st abide the storms of life, 

If thO'mcek virtues of the Christian maiden, 

Shine forth us brightly in the Christian wife. 



NoUgc. 

Qc^Notcs under Five Dollars taken in paymcat for ttie 
lljaH>sif OBV, as usual. 



3®m ^msMT^M^, 

Executed with ueaincss, aeeuracy and despatch, at tke 
Otnc« of the Rural Rkpositoby, No. 135, Cor. of Warreu 
and Third Streets, such as 

Books, Pamphlets, Cards, Checks, Handbills 
»r every description, on the best of type, and on as reason- 
able terms, as at any ofllcc in the city. 



Printer* Bookseller A; Stationer, 

JTit. 135, Cor. of Warren and Third Sts. Hudson, 
Has constantly for sale, at his Dookstore, a general assort- 
ment of School Books now in use, which will be sold on 
Ihe lowest terus ; also, a great variety of Miseellaneous 
Books, Bibles of all sizes, Dhmk Books, Wriihig, Letter and 
Wrappiuff Paper, Lawyers and Juxici's* Blanlu, Writing 
and rrlnting lak, Shaker Gardvn Beeds, School CKrtificatcs, 
Toy Books, Pictures, Stationary, &c. Sec. wlUch will bo 
sold on reiisoiMble terms 

(fCr Caskpaidfor dean Cotton and Linen Raga* 



THE. RURAL REPOSITORY, 

IS rySLtSBBB KVKRY OTHBR SATDEOAT, AT BUDSON, B. T*BV 

Wm. B. Stoddard* 

It is nrinted in the Quarto form and will contain 
twenty-six numbers Of eight pages cacti, with a title page 
and index to the volume. 

TERMS.— Oas DoUar per annum fn advance, or Ono 
Dollar and Fifty Cents, ni the expiration of ihrct* months 
from the time of mibscrlblng. Auy perHon who will remit 
us Pivc Dollars, free of jjostaRc, shall rcrelvj? «rx copies, 
and any (lersou, who wiU rsniit us Ten Dollaw fnx of 

1 IKistage, shall nxvivc twelve copies, ami oaecopy of isither 
ofth« previous volumes. 9Cf' Np uubrjcriptions received 

I, for lesstbau one year. All the back numbcm furuUhed 

i' to new HUbscribers. 

,1 ^O" All ordvcb and Conuuuaiuitiomi must he most paid, 

'to r%cgivc atteuuwyby \:J %^ ^X ^^ 
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The nistory of Perouron, 

OR 

THE BELLOWS MENDER. 

[SMTp^sed (# be reinted bf himself.] 
BY M18S HKLE5, MARIA WIIXIAMS. 

Mr history is composed of the most singu- 
lar circumstances. Condenfhed by birth to 
vegetate among beings of the most abject 
class, my elevation was the worli of human 
malice. That vice of society which ruins so 
many fortunes, laid the solid foundation of 
mifie. I am married, rich and happy, from 
having been the docile instrument of an extra- 
ordinary act of mischievousness. 

I was born in one of those little hamlets, 
situated in the neighboHiood of Motnelimart, 
ia France. My father had made many a 
fruitless effort to raise himself above indi- 
gence. His last resource in his old age, 
arose from the exercise of a talent which he 
tiad acquired in his youth ; that of a bellow8 
titender. This, though not a very brilliant 
occupation, was the profession to which I was 
destined, at that time of life when I was 
thought capable of earning my livelihood. 
Satisfied at first, in following my business 
under the inspection of my fdther, nature had 
endowed me with dispositions for industry, 
and I soon rivaled, and even excelled my 
master. Ambition led me to imagine that 
my talents were fitted for a wider sphere ; 
and some of my excursions, as far as the 
gates of Montelimart, succeeded beyond my 
wishes. 

After furnishing all I could spare for the 
support of n»y father's old ago, I found means 
to amass a little sum of money, which enabled 
Die to undertake a journey to Lyons. I 
made my a|^pearance in that great city, am- 
ply provided with such articles as belonged 
to my profession ; and the most crowded 
streets soon resounded with my cries. 1 
was young and (lexterous, and wclf shaped : 
I sold my wares rapidly, and became a gen- 
eral favorite with the chamber maids ; which 
was tiie utmost of my ambiiiun. 

Returning home late one evening to nty 



little garret, which servecf for a ware-house 
as well as lodging, I was accosted by four| 
well dressed young men, who seemed t(» be 
taking an evening walk. We were in one of 
the most solitary streets of the quarter of 
St. Clair. They threw out a few pleasant- 
ries on the lateness of the evening, accom- 
panied' by sarcasms on my pro^ssion of 
bullows-mender, which I answered in a style 
of railery at which they appeared surprised. 
I saw them look at each other rather signifi- 
cantly ; and immediately after heard them 
say, — * This is our man !' I own that these 
words made me start; finding myself alone, 
in the dark, without any means of resistance, 
and at the mercy of four stow young men. 
What would become of me ! was the reflec- 
tion that occupied my mind ; when one of 
them, who guessed ui the cai»fee of my terror, 
soon dispelled it by accosting me in a {(one 
of afTability— .* Perourou,' (the name which 
the people of Lyons gave their bellowa-men- 
ders)— * Perourou,' said he, * You probably 
have not supped ; nor we either; our supper 
is ready, will you go and sup with us ? Our 
intention is to do yoQ more good than you 
have any idea of. Come and sup with us ; 
and afe^r sup^r we will talk with you. Do 
not be afraid ; we are gentlemen ; if you will 
not enter into our schemes, we shall oqjy 
require your promise of secrecy, which you 
will run no risk in keeping.* 

There was something in the voice of the 
person \v1io spake to me, as well as in the 
})roposiiion itself, so seducing, that I accepted 
the olVcr witljont hesitation. My new ac-i 



table ; and, during five minutes, a profound 
silence prevailed throughout the asseinbly, 
which till then had been sufliciently noisy. 

At length he" who presi<led at the repast 
addressed me in the following words ;— 
' The ten persons with whom you have supped 
are all citizens of Lyons. We are engra- 
vers ; our joint profits with what we obtain 
from our families, afford us an easy indepen- 
dence ; and we also acquire by our talents, 
a considerable share of reputation. The 
happiness we have enjoyed has lately been 
disturbed by love on one side and pride on 
the other. In the street of St. Dominic 
lives a picture merchant, who is, himself, an 
ordinary personage, bnt who has a daughter 
eminently beautiful. Tlie city of Lyons, exten- 
sive ;« it is, contains not another master 
piece wtnnhy of being placed on a level with 
this cha ruling creature. Puseessed of every 
accomplishment, and endowed with every 
grace, all her amiable qualities are sliaded by 
one single defect ,* and that defect is insup- 
portable pride. Vain of being the object of 
general admiration, she fondly imaghies that 
none ought to aspire to her hand under the 
rank of a prince. Her father who is a toler- 
abhigood connoisseur in paintings, but has a 
very limited understanding tviih respect to 
every thing else, has entirely spoiled her by 
adulation, amounting almost to idolatry.-^- 
Novels, her looking-glass, and habitual in- 
cense from all around her, have raised self- 
love into vanity, and Tanity into arrogance, 
and the most lofty disdain towards all who 
are not decorated with marks of opulence or 



([uaintances, after having made me erossii the distinctions of rank. I had the honor— >- 
seveml streets, broug^u mc into uivairartment I for why speak in the third person, when it is 
elegantly furnished, where we found bix otheri! my own history I am relating— I had the hon- 
youn^ men, who seemed to have been vvaitingl| or of engaging her notice, from my connex* 
for them impatiently. A short explantitio'n J ions In business with hw father.— Sometimes 
took place concerning me, and we sat gaily.; she accorded me the singular privilege of 
down to Slipper. I had the honor of makingli giving me her hand at a ball or attending her 
the company hn\^\i, by some of my arch ob-tjtothe theatre. — These slight favors turned 
nervations : aiul confirmed iliem,?n th<i goodll my brain ; I thought myself beloved, because 
opinion, with wl»ich it was necessary they } I was preferred to others; and ventured to 



should be iioprc.scNed, 

come to an txplan.iiii'n. Tlic borvant vviili- 

<lrcw, after having plucc^l thd^Vicfccrt on the 



before they wuidd, unfuld my jircteuisions to her father, who lent 

favorable ear to my offers. _ ^ T _ 

Indeed my family, profession, fortune and 
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eitiiation, gate iiie a riglil to presume Ihat iii> 
nllnincc woiil<J be agreeable to (he young lady. 
Judge of my surprise when on the first over- 
ture respecting marriage, the insolent girl, 
hi my presence, answered her father in a (one 
of the most haughty arrogance,^* Do you 
think, sir, that a young woman like me was 
born for nothing better than an engraver !* 

I confess that this insolent and nnprndent 
remark extinguished every sentiment of love 
in my bottom ; and love wlien fled is easily 
followed by revenge. ' My friends,' I ex- 
claimed to those who surround us, * this 
disiiainful girl has in my person, committed 
• general outrage against us all. Espouse 
my cause, and let us form such a plan as shall 
serve to sliow her, that she has not, indeed, 
t>een bom to the honor of becommg the wife 
of an engraver !' 

. * Such is my history : do you feel suffi- 
cient conAdence, and think yourself endowed 
with suAcient discretion ton^ rit being raised 
.above your present condition ? Beneath the 
abject covering which now disguises you, ii 
is easy to discern that you have some soul, 
and no common share of understandiog.— 
WiH you venture to become the hu^md of a 
charming woman ; who, to attain perfection, 
wants only to have her pride mortified, ami 
. her vanity punished ?*— * Yes,' answered I, 
with firoiness ; ' I |)erfectly comprehend 
the part which yon would have me act, and 
will fulfil it in such a manner that you will 
have no reason to blush for your pupil/ 

The fbllowli^ day we conferred logellier 
as we did ever after, with extreme precaution. 
During a wliole week, I bathed two hours, 
morning and evening, to get rid of my tink- 
ering skin and complexion. In the interval 
of bathing, tlie most elegant hair dresser of 
I«yone gave my* tresses the form most in 
fashion. My ten friends furnished me with 
assortments -of the finest linen, apd the luost 
elegant dresses for the various seasons ; and 
were soon so fond of their work that we be- 
came inseparable. Almosi their uhole time 
was employed in giving me instructions. 
One taught me to read, another to write ; 
another some notions of drawing; a few les- 
sons in music ; a little, in short, of every 
thing. So that during three months nty time, 
thoughts and attention were wholly absbrbed 
in my studies ; and I soon perceived thai 
this kind of life suited perfectly my taste— I 
felt the utmost ardor to carry to perfection 
these first rudiments of my new education, 
which had become my chief delight ; nature 
had furnished me not oidy with a disposition 
for study, but with a memory so retentive, 
that my young friends observed with aston- 
ishment the rapid progress of their disciple. 

At length they thought me sqiTlcicnily ac- 
complifeihcd to carry their project into full 
execution, and 1 was removed from my little 



closet, to take possession of a spacious suite 
of apartments in one of the first hotels in 
Lyons. Ttie bellows-mender disappeared 
•Itogether to make way for the rich Marquis 
of Rouperon, principle proprietor of the 
mines of Dauphiny. It was under this title 
that I presented myself to the picture mer- 
chant as a purchaser who paid but little at- 
tention to a few louis, provided he met pieces 
that were originals. A most perfect imitator 
of my experienced tutors. I had learned to 
twirl my seals, display my repeating-watch 
with an air of indifference, show the brilliant 
which I wore on my finger, or handle an ele- 
gant snuff box on which was pamted a fancy 
portrait, which I modestly observed was a 
picture of a beloved sister. 

I was desirous of pleasing and easily suc- 
ceeded. But it was not enough to impose 
on the father ; in order to fulfil the views of 
my patrons, the daughter must also be de- 
ceived. While I was meditating on this 
point, the^iicture merchant gave me notice 
that lie had just received a superb collection 
of engravings from Rome ; requesting me to 
call tiiat same morning ; since he would not 
expose them for sale till I should have made 
my choice. 

I hastened to his house, ^inconscioud of 
the Oite that awaited me. Instead of being 
received as usual by the iather, it was the 
daughter, whom till then [ had in vain wished 
to see ; or rather, it was beauty itself which 
stood before ifiy eyes in the form of that love- 
ly young womlHii. 

My dear friend, a feeling heart often beats 
under an unpolished form.— More suscepti- 
ble at my age of libertinism, my palpitating 
heart felt all the power of beauty. A new 
world unfolded itself before my eyes : I 
soon forgot my borrowed part : one senti- 
ment absorbed my soul, one idea enchained 
my faculties. The charming Aurora perceiv- 
ed her triumph, and seemed to listen with 
complacency to the incoherent expressions of 
passion which escaped my lips. Thai inter- 
view fixed my destiny forever ! All difficul- 
ties vanished before the new emotions which 
animated my lK>som. A single instant in- 
spired me with the resolution of devoting my 
days and nights to study, in order that, 
possessed of the advantages of knowledge, I 
might be less unworthy of the happiness to- 
which I aspired. ^ " 

Every morning I found some excuse for a 
visit to the picture merchant ; every moi^ning 
\ had some new trinket to exiiibit, or roib# 
object of taste on which to consult Aiufora, 

It was the season of flowers, and I pre- 
«E:ented hear every day with a boquet composed 
of such as were best adapted to her style of 
beauty ; my friends often added the sonnet 
or madrigal, of which I obtained the creilil : 
tiid I sometimes eurpriecd the fine eyes ol 



this charming young woman fixed on mine, 
with, the expression of tender approbation* 
Six months passed in this manner ; the en- 
gravers being too desirous of complete re- 
venge, to hciznrd losing it by precipitation. 
Every evening they required an exact account 
of my conduct, with which they were so well 
satisfied that they furnished me whh fundo 
f.ir beyond the wants of the personage I rep- 
resented. I received at length a formal 
invitation from the picture .nierchant to a fete, 
which he gave in the ccyjntry, and of which I 
was led to think myself the hero. The vain 
beauty loaded me with such distinguished 
attentions, was so lovely, so enchanting^- 
whether as mistress of the fete or its bright- 
est ornament — that the moment we were 
alone, impelled by emotione which I was 
unable to suppress, I tlirew myself at her 
feet, and made her an offei: of marriage. She 
heard me with modest dignity ; while a tear 
of joy, which dimmed for a moment her fine 
eyes. Convinced me that pride was not the 
only feeling whinh agitated her heart ! Yes 
—I discovered that I was beloved I 

After having deceived the daughter with 
respect to the person, it was necessary to 
blind the father with respect to fortune.' 
This was not difl^cult. Possessed of little 
penetration, he gave full credit to the story 
which I related of myself. My father, I told 
him, lived, retired at his seat in (he farthest' 
part of Dauphiny. Old age and the gout de- 
prived him of the hope of accompanying his 
son to the altar \ bilt he gave his consent to 
the marriage, and so much the more willingly 
as the fortune of his house had been consid- 
erably increased, from the interest which hifi 
son had already taken in the mines of his 
province. I dwelt with secret complacency 
on the words— without portion ; alleging that 
my fortune was too considerable to think of 
augmenting it by that of a wife. Before the 
end of this conversation, we perfectly agreed ; 
for I left him absolute master of the condi- 
tions. All I required was the avoiding any 
expensive and unnecessary eclat, as both the 
family of Aurora and my own were at a dis- 
tance from Lyons. The marriage, it was 
fixed, should take place on that day fortnight, 
and I undertook to arrange all the preliminary 
articles. 

Having with some dtfliculty obtained per- 
mission to leave Aurora, I flew to Lyons, 
informed my friends that the drama was 
hastening to a conclusion, and related all that 
had passed. They overwhelmed me with so 
many compliments, that, had I only possess- 
ed a slight tincture of vanity, I might have 
believed that they rallied me. The event, 
however, proved that they were serious ; and 
I heir revenge on Aurora was as expensive as 
it was singular. — That very morning they 
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magnificent bequest ; ^ watch, bracelet, jew- 
els, laces of exquisite fineness, forming a 
present sufficiently splendid to complete the 
deception both of the father and daughter. 
Towards the end of the week, the contract of 
marriage whs framed, in which I took care to 
sign my real name ; a precaution which, you 
will perceive hereafter, was not useless to me. 
In this contract I consented to certain stip- 
ulations in sny bride's favor, which I was very 
far from thinking would one day prove so 
much to her advantage. 

I deceived her ; but Heaven is my witness, 
it was not without remorse ! In presence of 
the beautiful Aurora, intoxicating love made 

• me forget every thing but herself ; and when 
I was with my joyous friends, their plesisant 
ries, their bon-ton, the kind of dependence 
in which they held me, their services, their 
instructions, rendered me thoughtless with 
regard to the future. But in the stillness of 
solitude, sophistry and passion disappeared, 
leiydng a dreadful perspective before* me 
When I associated the idea of Aurora with 
the miserable fiock-bed which was soon to be 
her portion, when I figured to myself her 
delicate hands employed in preparing the 
coarsest nourishment ; when I beheld her, 
who deserved a palace, lodged under the 
thatched roof of my aged father ; I shrunk 
back with horror, or started up, covered with 

* ;i cold sweat. More than once I resolved to 
throw myself at the feet of the injured Auro- 
ra« make a fuH confession of my crime, and 
cover myself with the infamy, which belonged 
to him who could so degrade himself as to 
act the part of a villain. But self-love and 
passion came alike to ray aid. Enchained 
by the fascinjiirng enjoyments of the present, 
my imngination gilded with some rays of hope 
the gloo«n of the future. ^ * The unhappiness 
of Aurora,' said I to myself, 'will be but 
transient : love will soften its bitterness 
Her mortal enemies :ire blinded by their de- 
sire for revenge. Slie will, she shall be hap 
py in despite* of them ! They will leave me 
some money and the means of procuring 
more by industry — I should he a wretch in 
deed if 1 did not devote my life to the task 
of strewing flowers along her path !— When 
she learnswho I am, her resentment will no 
doubt at first be vehement ; but when her 
good sense shall perceive that the evil is ir- 
reparable resignation will come to her aid ! 
love will supply the place of riches !' 

Such were my reflections, during eight 
days previous to that on which I conducted 
my mistress to the altar. At the moment 
when she pronounced the vow to live and 
die with me, a sudden shivering ran through 
my veins, a general trepidation seized my 
whole frame ; I had never had so near a view 
of villainy. I should infallibly have sunk to 
the earth, if a flood of tears bad not come 



to my relief; while the silly crowd who sur- 
rounded us, mistook this last cry of expiring 
virtue for an excess of sensibility. Aurom 
herself was deceived! I felt, from the 
warmth of her caresses, that the vain person- 
age was ambitious of appearing as much my 
mistress as my bride. The engravers, in 
order to reward me, as they said, for the 
ability with which I h.id acted my part, per- 
mitted me to prolong the enchantments for a 
fortnight. Excess of love awhile banished 
from my mind the fatal catastrophe, which 
was fast approaching. At length, after vari- 
ous conferences whh the implacable enemies 
of Aurora, it was decreed that we should 
set out on our journey to our native soil. 

In proposing to my wife an excursion of 
which I foresaw all the cruel consequences, 1 
could not prevent a deep sigh from escaping 
me, to which the credulous Aurora p3id no 
attention. Her livdy imagination was ela- 
ted with the idea of traveling by my side, in a 
magnificent equipage, attended bv her wo- 
men, escorted by her servants on horseback, 
and finding means of indulging, at once, her 
pride and her love ; ideas excusable enough 
at eigliteen, which was the age of my wife. 
She was delighted in making preparations 'for 
a journey, the approach' of which was to me 
distraction. More than once I implored my 
patrons for mercy. The obligations I had 
entered into were laid before mc. We began 
our journey. 

Two of my friends served me as couriers, 
white he who had paid his nd4f ernes lo Auro- 
ra pushed his impudence so (»r as to ofler 
himself to me as coachman. It is true, that 
a wig dextrously stuck on his hair, and a 
plaster fixed on his rigl»t eye, so dis|^iised 
him that even his friends did not recognize 
him ; three others of the young engravers 
gaily rode behind the carriage, as lacqueys. 
The other four, detained at Lyons by Uieir 
aflairs, consoled themselves in not being of 
the party, by making the travelers promise to 
write to them when we should stop to rest 
ourselves^ and this we did frequently, trav- 
eling only by short stages. Scarcely couU 
these wicked domestics contain their mirth 
when they heard my vain bride, who always 
spoke to them with haughty distance, address- 
ing herself to me in terms the most respect- 
ful ; inquiring the name of my chateaux, the 
extent of my estates, and of my seiguoria! 
rights of hunting and fishing; dwelling whh 
complacency on my mines, which to her live- 
ly apprehension were at least equal to those 
of Pern. On subjects such as these turned 
our conversations ; when three leagues be- 
yond Montelimart, we perceived the narrow 
lane which led to a village, the steeple of 
which appeared distant from the high road 
This poor village nlas ! was mine. The crit- 
I ical moioem was approaching I 



We passed over lands that certainly were 
not mine,; and after three hours long an4 
(iifiicult traveling, our coachman too well in- 
structed, stopped the carriage at the door of 
.1 miserable hut. An old man, clad in the 
liontely garb o( )>overty, was on the threshold 
taking the air. In this old man I discovered 
my father ! — No, my friend, I have no color 
with which I can trace this original scene ! 
Figure to yourself the treniblhng Perourou 
on one 6ide, the haughty Aurora on tlie oth- 
er ; ami ^ix insolent young men cerenionl* 
ously placing her on an old broken clwir, 
wuh most insulting bursts of laugliter; mhI 
with pleasantries the most aggravating, refin- 
ing on their vengeance, and herroortificaiion! 
Figure to yourself the pretended condnnaa 
taking ofl* suddenly his plaster and his wig, 
tutoying* Aurora with an air of 0iiperiorky«-» 
No, madam,' said be, in a tone of inconcemi- 
ble disdain, * no, you have not been borii or 
brought up for an engraver) such a lot 
would have done too nmch honor to your 
birth, to your fortune, and to your choice. A 
bellows- mender is worthy of you ; and stick 
is he madam, whom you have taken for your 
husband !' 

I was about to answer, but tlie pretended 
coachman was already on his seat; the five 
others then threw themselves into tlie coach, 
choked almost with laughter ; and we eooa 
lost sight of the whole equipage. 

I expected the catastrophe woukl be singu- 
lar enough, but less terrible than It proved J— 
My eugrafers, mk\^ they lam^ Me mj port, 
kept their own secret. They carried oflTet' 
ery thing with them, like the scene-shifters of 
a theatre, who lock up the decorations after 
the |iiece is finishe<t As for the unfortunate 
Aurora, slie saw nothing of this. Her former 
lover continued speaking when she no longer 
heard or felt! The ruffians left her in a deep 
swoon. Judge of my situation ! Recollect 
that I had now acquired a considerable share 
of sensibilHy and delicacy from the instruc- 
tion that I had received, and the manner of 
life to which I had lately been accustomed. 
Alas ! in these cruel moments I trembled at 
the thought of losing the woman I adored, or 
of see'mg her restored to life. I lavished on 
lier the most tender cares, and aUnost breathed 
iwshes that my cares might be unavailing. 
Ah 1 my friends, I thought for a long time 
that my dreadful vows were heard. Never- 
theless, after bathing copioo«»y the pallid faee 
of the lovely and delicate Aurora with water, 
she resumed for a moment the use of her 
senses — her frenzied eye met mine — * Mon- 
ster,'— she exclaimed ; and her senses again 
forsook her. I took advantage ot'ltiis seciwid 
swoon to remove her from the sight of the 
s|>eclators (composed chiefly of women with 



withered countenances, who might have passed 
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for wUclie«) and laid my pbiiitive bride on a 



little fresh straw, with which n coinpassion- 
ute neighbor strewed the flock-bed of my old 
father. 

"When she had again recovered ihe use of 
her senses, I commanded every one to leave 
lis, HI order to have no witness ot'ihe ex|)ln- 
nation and of the dreadful Ftory which I was 
fiued to relate to my wife. 

When I had disembarrassed myself of the 
crowd, I look Aurora in my arms ; I pressed 
•her to my heart— my scalding tears bathed 
tier cheeks. At length she opened her eyes 
and fixed them on roe ; Mine shrunk from 
lier glance! — ^The first itse she made of 
speech was to request me under pretence of 
takiog repose, which we botli wanted, to de- 
ier till the next day the dreadful detail of the 
plot of which she had been the victim. I 
yielded to her request and withdrew, leaving 
with her the- niece of the Cure of the parish, 
whose kind oflices she seemed to receive with 
thankfulness. 

How shall I describe to you the horrible 
night which^I passed ! Fallen at once from 
a situation the mostj splendid, in a miserable 
vill:ic;e, which afforded no kind of resource, 
and in possession only of a few louis ; while 
my adored wife, in the morning of life, ac 
customed to constitute as well as share the 
pleasures of society, had been led by an in- 
fernal plot to the cabin of an old man ; rc- 
pectal)le Indeed, but in a stae of wretched 
indigence, Hpd 1 had been tlie chief iiistrii- 
nient of her misfortunes, tlie accomplice of 
tlie atrocity with ivhich she had been treated f 
What would become of her ? In what man- 
lier could I net that might least wound 
her (belmgs ? — Would she think herselfsu/li- 
ciently rich in my attachment and tender- 
ness ? Oh, no ! I felt all the horrors of her 
destiny, and my own ! I had indeed no re- 
' verse of fortune to* undergo ; I who was 
bom to wretche<lness, and qurtured in want ; 
yet my agonized heart, biit'too susceptable, 
told me that I had a sorrow to sustain, perhaps 
the most cruel in a sad catalogue of human 
evHs ; I had not merely to bear indifference 
from that object in whom I had placed every 
liope of happiness ; to see that heart aliena- 
ted whose tenderness was necessary to my 
existence ; to read coldness in that eye on 
whose look my peace depended — I recollect- 
ed, with distraction, that it must be my doom, 
no| merely to support indifference ! but aver- 
sion ! I was not merely to feel the bitterness 
of being hateful to her I loved, but to know 
that I deserved her haired ; to find ih.«t the 
sharpest of all my sorrows was the poignancy 
of remorse. Had not I been tiie fatal cause of 
all she suffered ? 

Had not I darkened all the fair prospect^-- 
of her life, and overwhelmed her with intoler- 
able anguish ! Had not I, wretch that I was ! | 



planted a daggei; in her heart ? Perhaps she 
would fiml refuge from me in the grave ; 
perhaps her last breath would curse me : or 
if t*he pitied and forgave mc, could I endure 
; her cruel mercy ? Would not her pity and 
j forgiveness be more barbarous than reproach ; 
more terrible than her curse ? 

Such were the reflections which absorbed 
my mind, and made a. hell of the bed on 
which I had thrown myself to pass the night 
The horror of my situation was increased by 
a continuance of violent rain, which laid un- 
der water, the cross road leading to Monteli- 
inart, and rendered it Impassable for several 
days. This circumstance prevented me from 
sending to town, as I intended, for^i carriage, 
to convey Aurora to a lodging less fitted to 
mortify her pride. 

You will easily imagine that I sent every 
oiinute to inquire respecting the situation of 
my unfortunate bride. The answers were 
satisfactory ; my attentions were received ivith 
gratitude ; I was repeatedly told that the next 
day I should be permitted to see her ; that 
she had made up her mind ; that she should 
display a firmness of character which, in the 
cruel circumstances in which she was placed, 
would astonish and confound her vile ene- 
mies. All these things, which were repeated 
to me with an affectation of secresy, did not 
lull me into perfect security. That terrible 
to-morrow aflVighted my soul } I dreaded 
the fatal interview more than death ! I was 
meditating how to elude it, under different 
pretences', whou tlie door opened, and discov- 
ered to me my interesting bride. I threw 
myself at her feet, and seizing one of her 
hands bathed it in my tears. She looked at 
me in this humiliating posture for some time 
in silence : then raising me up, addressed 
me with all the dignity of pride which nothing 
could vanquish — 

* You have deceiyed me,' said she ; • it is 
on your future conduct that my forgiveness 
shall depend. If any generous scniimeni 
remains at the bottom of your heart ; if you 
are desirous of not making me^ altogether 
miserable, do not tiike advantage of the au- 
thority you have usOrpcd. Mademoiselle 
(oflVrs me a decent retirement at her father's 
house — I have accepted it, because it accords 
both with my situation and my duties. You 
may visit me there whenever you please. 
We will concert together the means of extri- 
cating ourselves from this horrible situation, 
and providing for our future support. Rely on 
my honor for the care of defending your own.* 
Man is a confiding creature — A hind word 
from the woman wc love, is sufficient to soft- 
en all the misery she occasions. Noiwiih- 
standing the cold disdain of Aurur.i, I ^avc 
licr crcvlii for her inetknci;;^, uiilioul rudtJtt- 
jug that it wouM li.ive been luurc natuftd for 
her ic> load luc wuh Tcproachct . Duriui^ uv*: 



days my confidence in Aurora's forgiveness 
continually augmented, and while I traced 
out to her the plan of life which love suggest- 
ed to. me, I saw her more than once smile 
at the picture ! Could 1 have imagined that 
after so many sufferings, the cruel Aurora 
had one in reserve for me which etu'passed 
all tlie rest ? 

[Concluded in oar neit.] 



The. lif ttle Huncli-ISack Girl. 

Tbere to a sutrfime moral in Uils 111011 and aimple, yet 
touching tale ; which it will be for Uic pleasure and piofit 
of all our young reader! to peraae with attention, and 
which the elder may not omit without a loai. It la extract- 
ed from the PorUand OSurier. 

' O MOTHER,* said little Ellen, bursting in- 
to tears, and throwing her head into her motli- 
er's lap, ^ how happy I am that tliere is a 
Heaven ; and I wish I could go to it now 
dear mother.' Mrs. G. took the child in her 
arms, hardly able to speak for tears. Slie 
well knew the many trials to which her unof- 
fending daughter was subjected, and »hp felt 
for her, as none but mothers similarly situa- 
ted can fed. *• What has happened 10 disturb 
you, my dear? Who has spoken harshly to 
you?' 'No one, no one, mother. And I 
never mind it much, mother, when the little 
girls do call me names ; they don't mean any 
hurt. But, O mother, how I might be loved, 
were I as beautiful as my cousin Mary. 
Aunt says I am a belter child, more gentle 
and kind, but every body loves Mary the mo- 
ment they see her. This morning Mary and 
I were playing togetiier, and a hidy pjisssd b^ 
with a sweet pleasant face. I loved her as 
soon as I saw her. Slis stopped and praised 
Mary's ringlets and bright eyes, and kissed 
her rosy cheeks. Mother, I almost wished 

it was . Then she looked at me, and 

said, I poor child.' Tiien mother, I could 
not keep from weeping. And, she gave 
me some money. She couldn't lovt a»e, and 
so she gave me money: ' Ellen, Ellen y said 
the widow, in the bitterness of feeling, « yoii 
will break my heart.' • Mother, will you take 
the money and buy some clothes for littie 
John, who coipes to tlie door, to beg ? I 
shall never bear to think of it. And now, 
mother, I will i-ead, and not feel unhappy any 
more.' 

* 1 am afraid it troubled Mary to see you 
so much grieved ; had you not better go and 
speak to her my dear ?' 

* Not now, mother ; I am afraid she don't 
love me as well as I do her. When I turned 
10 come away, she said : 

* What a fool yo\i are to do so, Ellen ; 
the lady might, in welcome, have given you 
I ho kisses, had she given me the money.' 

* Poor Mary, Tm afraid her beauty will be' 
lier ruin. Would you not rariier be as you 
•ro, <lear Ellen, than feci as Mary djiCS ?' 
• Yt:?, indeed, mother. But I have tried to 
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feel and think, tliat what you say is true — 
that the good are always loved : but, mother, 
you are mistaken, beauty is loved : people 
hardly ever think of goodness.* 

* My dear, people cannot tell how you 
think ; they regard you as a mere child. 1 
love you because you are a good and dutiful 
child. When you are older others will love 
you, because you will be amiable, useful and 
pious. And remember, my dear, that our 
Father above can see within you a soul,^ far 
more beautiful than the body of your cousin 
Mary. And, in a few years, this^covering of 
the body will be dropped, and we shall see 
6ach other, not the bodies, but that part which 
is truly, really ourselves. And then, my 
dear, goodness will be beauty. Cannot uiy 
daughter wait patiently for that time ?* 

* Tes, Mother, yes, so long as I have you 
to lo?e. But I cannot stay long to be loved 
by none but ypu, and pitied by all beside.* 
* My love, you will think less of the;opinion 
of the world, as you live longer. You will 
feel that we are placed here to do good to our 
(ellow-creatures, and be prepared for a bet- 
ter world.* * But mother, can I ever stay to 
be as old as you are ? I love the little birds 
and green trees and pretty flowers, l}ut still 
the world looks cohl and dark, and I want to 
be away.* ' My dear, we must wait our 
Father's time. Though your body is home- 
ly and deformed, God has made your spirit 
perfect, and that, you know, will never die, 
while the most beautiful body will crumble to 
the doeL Think, my dear, of the. great bles- 
sing you have received, and do not re{)ine 
for those which are withholden.* *• I will, 
mother, and be grateful to God for giving 

^ me such a mother, who has taught me to be 
patient and contented under my trials. I 
might have been ill-natured, and envied dear 
cousin Mary for her beauty, had God given 
me a different mother.* 

The widow pressed her close and closer 
to her heart, and the child and the mother 
wept long and bitterly. ' Ellen, many and 
many have been the tears I have slied over 
you in your infai>cy, for I well knew that if 
your life was spared, all tliese trials awaited 
you. But my prayers, that you might be 
blessed with a spirit to bear them, have been 
answered. Your good aunt, with her beautiful 
Mary, is a less happy mother than yours, Ellen.* 

* I will be patient and happy, dear mother, 
that I may grieve you no more,* said little 
Ellen, throwing her arms about^her mother s 
neck. Poor Ellen was scarcely eight years 
old. She had been subjected, from her in- 
fancy, to the thoughtless taunis of her young 
companions, and even whpn they forbore 
their unkind and inconsiderate remarks, they 
often indirectly and unconsciously wounded 
her sensitive nature, and helped 'to break 
her young and gentle spirit 



deed, sorely stricken ; her body was stunted 
and deformed, and her face, with the excep- 
tion of a very sweet and intelligent expression 
was remarkably plain. She became thought- 
fiU, contemplative and aflfcctionute, and dwelt 
so much on the happiness of Heaven that she 
longed to lay down and die. The widow 
thought that the desire of the child would be 
gratified. She saw her little frame was wast- 
ing away, and a bright unnatural fire gather- 
ing in her eye, while her countenance some- 
times wore an expression almost of beauty. 
Her young spirit seemed already disenthrall- 
ed from every earthly passion and feeling, and 
glowed with an intensity of love, a stretch of 
iutellect and depth of thought, that seemed 
tlinost supernatural. Her sufferings were so 
slight, that she was able almost to the last, to go 
about the house, and busy herself with her 
books and flowers. A few moments before 
her death, she )aid herself upon the sofa, 
saying * mother, I am weary and will sleep.* 
The mother felt that it was her last sleep. 
She kissed her cheek. Ellen opelTed her 
eyes, and looked up ; ' mother, ^ou will be 
all alone when I am gone, but I shall be so 
happy, you wou*t wish me back, dear mother. 
How very good our Father in heaven is to 
let me go so soon !* She half raised her 
litde arms, as if to embrace her mother ; 
they fell back ; little Ellen had left the body. 
Mrs« G. felt that she was, indeed, a widowed 
and childless woman, but she scarcely wept. 
The lived many years like one who felt she 
was a * stranger and a pilgrivn* here, admin- 
stering to the sick, and relieving the wretch- 
ed, and was at length buried by the side of 
her beloved husband and Ellen. 
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Adams Houses at ^uincy. 



We have be^i fkvoredwUh the September namber of 
the American Magazine, published In Boston. It is prin- 
cipally of an American character, and contains much 
vahiat>l6 Information, IHuauated wiUi well executed 6o- 
gravings. W» select the following article, which is ac- 
companied with views by Mrs. G. Whitmiy. 

Qui5CT was the first resting-place of the 
A dauis family, as they came out- from the 
Old World. Henry Adams was their pro- 
genitor, in this country. Tiie epitaph on his 
monument, raised by President Adams, seni- 
or, in the Quincy burial-yard, is as follows ; 
' He took his dight from the dragon perse- 
cution in Deronsliire, England, and alighted, 
with eight sons, near Mount Wallaston 
[Quincy.] One of tlie sons returned to 
England ; and after taking time to explore 
the country, four moved to Medfield and the 
neighboring towns ; two to Chelmsford ; one 
only,nained Joseph, remained here, aiid was an 
original proprietor in the township of Brain- 
tree, [that part of it now incorporated as 
Site was, in-||Quincy.]' This Joseph Adams had a son 



Joseph, wiio was the father of John Adams, 
who was father of John Adams, the President. 

We have been favored with a sight of the 
.deed by which Joseph Adams the second 
conveyed to his son John, the fatlier of John 
Adams the President, his whole estate ; 
which t^en extended through and embi:aCed 
that at i^lsent owned and occupied by the 
two brothers Ebenezer and Josiah Adams. 
The deed is dated April 5U), 1731. It makes 
no mention of a house, whence it is concJud- 
ed that the house now standiug was not then 
built. As this Johu was married in Decem- 
ber 1734, it is conjectured that the house was 
built about that time. In this house, on the 
nineteenth of October, old style, 1735, was 
born John Adams, the man whose fame is so 
intimately connected with the history and for- 
tunes of America, and with the dearest hopes 
of the civilized world. 

The adjoining house, now constituting a 
part of this estate, was sold to John Adams, 
grand -father to John Quincy Adams, by John 
and Richard Billings of Boston, tailors. 
The deed is dated April, 1744, and represents 
the estate as comprising nine and half acres 
of land, a house, and barn. Probably the 
house had been built but a few years> as gen- 
eral consent appears to have affixed an earlier 
origin to its companion. John Quincy Ad- 
ams was born in this house, in July, 1767. 
In the garret was packed his valuable library, 
while he was minister to Russia. It was 
under the care of the Rev. Mr. AVhitney, 
pastor of the First Congregational Society, 
who occupied the house from lOOO to 1804. 

In that venerable looking abode, passed 
the boyhood of the illustrious John Adams. 
Behind the house lies a meadow of some 
extent, with which is connected an anecdote 
he was wont himself to relate, to the last days 
of his life. We extract its Narration from the 
History of Quincy, the author of which had 
heard it from his own lips. It is interesting, 
as showing from wffat accidental circumstan- 
ces often spring the most important changes 
in the In^es and fortunes of distinguished 
men. We only premise, that when quite 
young. President Adams, senior, was but 
little attached to books. Study was to him 
an irksome task. 

* When I was a boy I had to study, the 
Latin grammar, but it was dull and I ,hated 
it. My father was an^ous to send me to col- 
lege, and therefore I studied the grammar 
till I could bear with it no longer : and, 
going to my father, I told him I did not like 
study, and asked for some other employment4 
It was opposing his wishes, and he was quick 
in his answer. ' Well, John,' said he, * if 
iMitin does not suit you, you may try ditch- 
ing ; perhaps that will. My meadow yonder 
needs a ditch, and you niay put by Latin and 
\Xy that.* z^^*^ T 
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* Ttiis seemed a delightful change, and to 
the meadow I went. But I soon found ditclf- 
iiig harder than Latin, and the first forenoon 
was the longest I ever experienced. That 
day I eat the bread of labor, and glad was I 
when nii;ht came on. That night I made 
soaTe comparison between Latin^Krammar 
and ditebing, but said not a word aWut it. I 
dug the next forenoon, and wanted to return 
to L:Ain at diniser; but it was humiliating, 
and I could not do it. At night toil conquer- 
ed pride, and I told my father--one of the 
severest trials of my lif^--that if he chose ] 
- would go back to Lwtin grammar. He was 
glad of it ; and if I have since gained any dis- 
tinction, it has been owing to the two days 
labor in tluit abominable ditch.* 

His father, by trade a shoemaker, was a 
highly /es|>ectable citizen of Quincy. He 
was for some years town clerk, and trans- 
acted much of the town business. He was 
a deacon of the First Congregational Society 
u man of earnest piety and stern hnegrity, 
and one much respected by his fellow-citi- 
zens. With him, his son continued in the 
sdiool of Mr. Joseph Marsh, then a distin- 
guished insfrucior in this place, till in 1751 ; 
he entered Harvard University, at the age of 
sixteen. 

For our information on these matters, we 
arc indebted to the Honorable John Quincy 
A«lam«« He traces the existence of the 
house in which he himself now resides, no 
fartlier back than the period of the Revolu- 
tion : but perhaps the registry of deeds would 
aflTord an earlier account. At that time it 
was owned by one Leonard Vassal Borland. 
He was a refugee ; the estate was confisca- 
ted, and his family with drew. The Honor- 
able Judge Chranch, then a' citizen of Quincy, 
was one of the commissioners for managing 
the confiscated estates ; and while in his 
hands, Major Generd Joseph Palmer, of the 
Massachusetts militia, made the house his 
head -quarters. Other individuals occupied 
the place till 1787, when a son of Mr. Borland 
returned and recovered it. The regular 
forms of confiscation had not been complied 
with, and he sued out and took possession of 
it. He gave the deed, dated twenty-sixth 
Se|Xerober, 1787, by which it passed into the 
hands of John Adams. The estate compris- 
ed between eighty and ninety acres of land, 
and was sold for six trandred pounds lawful 
money. It was purchased by Dr. Tufts, of 
Weymouth for John Adams, who was then 
in England- He returned in June, 1788, 
passed a few days with his family at Govern- 
or Hancock's, in Boston, came to Quincy, 
and went into his house while still the workmen 
were repairing it. One old barn was stand- 
ing, which was taken down by him. He 
erected the two stables, and an addition was 
made on tho right end of the house in tht 



year 1798. The house' has been twice on 
fire — in the year 1804 or 1805, and in Sep- 
tember, 1821, when it narrowly escaped 
entiee destruction. 

The vune which is seen on tlie mound in 
front of the house, was placed there by Pres- 
ident Adams, senior, a few years before his 
death. It hud been on one of the old churches 
of the Congregational Society, with which he [ 
worshipped until the church was struck by ' 
lightning ; and from his love of the relics ofi 
antiquity he had it placed where he could see 
it from the window of his chamber. It is sup- 
posed that the house was built about the year 
1730. 

The great men whom by this record we 
commemorate, belong not to the place of 
iheir birth, or to any portion of our country 
exclusively. Their action has been through j 
a broader circle than to most men is granted. 
The principles they were born to maintain 
have been acknowledged, or are silently 
spreading throughout the civilized world. 
The name of the elder Adams is almost sy- 
nonymous with republican liberty. His life 
and character are bound up with our history ; 
his mind b stamped on our institutions, 
whose birth he rejoiced to see, and whose 
progress he watched and cherished till the 
last hour of his life. The classic traveller, 
amidst the ruins of the Old World, pauses 
to muse by the tombs of the Scipios ; he 
visits with enthusiasm the dwelling-places 
and the resting-places of earth's noblest 
statesmen and cooquerors ; and the shades 
of thejieparted are about him as he com- 
munes with the past. He stands in the villa 
of Cicero, whose trace almost two thousand 
years have not effaced ; — the very room in 
which Cicero sat and tliought and wrote ! 
He looks with interest upon the tomb of 
Virgil, where * lies the old unrivaled bard ; 
and again, in our own father-land, the very 
house is pointed out to him in which the im-, 
mortal Shakespeare was born, and beneath 
the old church on the banks of the peaceful 
Avon is showu his grave. And why speak 
of the interest, the thronging associations 
which cluster about the venerable mansion 
and the shady tomb at our own Mount Ver- 
non ? It is not vain. Genius confers im- 
mortality on the spots with which it has been 
connected — the very inanimate roofs, lowly 
though they be beneath which it has been 
born and reared. This it is that has made 
Greece and Rome, the homes, wherever they 
are, of tlic philosophers, historians, and po- 
ets, of the orators, the sculptors, and painters, 
to be holy ground. And this it is for which 
we confidently expect, at no very distant day, 
the venerable estates, %vhose remembrance 
we thus cherish, shall be vifhed and admired. 

It has already been mentioned that the 
atter years of John A^aufs life were passed 



in this house, (now occupied -by John Quincy 
Adams,) and there he died. The remarka- 
ble circumstance of his death and that of 
his co-patriot and friend, Thomas Jefiferson, 
on the fiftieth anniversary of our National 
Independence, is well known. Having lived to 
a glorious old age, he was called hence on 
the very day which above all days he would 
have chosen — that which his exertions bad 
done so much to render in his own words, • a . 
great and a good day,* lie died at 6 o'clock 
in the afternoon of the fourth of July, 1826. 
in the ninety-first year of his age. Antiqua- 
rians may be pleased to know the room hi 
which he expired. It was the front middle 
chamber, whose windows are shaded by a 
chesnut tree. His remains lie entombed 
beneath the stone church which Ills munifi- 
cence endowed, which stands within sight €»r 
the house, and in the interior of which is a 
monument to his memory, and a marble bust 
of him, both executed in Italy, by our native 
sculptor Greenough. F. A. W. 



The Tine. 

On the day of their nativity, the trees 
boasted one to another, of their excellence. 
' Me the Lord planted,* said the lolly Cedar ; 
* strength, fragrance and longevhy be be- 
stowed upon me.' * The goodness of Je- 
hovah fashioned me to be a blessing,' said the 
shadowy Palm ; * utility and beauty he united 
in my form.' The Apple-tree s»id, * Like a 
bridegroom among youths, I glow in my 
beauty aatid the trees of the grove.' The^ 
Myttle said, * Like the rose among briars, 
so am I amid the other shrubs.' Thus, all 
boasted ; the Olive, the Fig-tree, and even 
the Fir. The Vine alone dropped silent.to 
the round. • To, me,' said he, • every thing 
has been denied ! I have neither stem, 
nor branches, nor flowers, but, such as I am, 
I will hope and wait.' He bent down his 
shoots and wept ;— nor had he long to wait, 
for, behold I the divinity of the earth, Man, 
drew nigh. — He saw the feeble helpless plant 
trailing itii honors along the soil. In pity he 
tided up the recumbent shoots, and twined 
the feeble pliant around his bower. — And now 
the wind played ivhh its leaves and tendrils, 
and the warmth of the sun began to empurple 
its hard green grapes, and to prepare within 
them a sweet and delicious juice, the repast 
and drink of the gods and of men. Decked 
with rich colors, the vine now leaned towards 
its master, who tasted its juicy fruit and 
refreshing beverage, and named the vine his 
friend, his grateful favorite. Then the proud 
trees envied the vine ; for behold they stood 
barren and neglected ! but he rejoiced in his 
humble growth;. his persevering patience! 
And still his juice enliveneth the heart of the 
sad, lifts up the sinking courage, andjnspires 
to persererence and exertion. Despair not, 
Digitized by Vn^l^V it 
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ye forsaken ! Hear, wait, and strive ! From 
the insignificant seed flows the sweetest of 
juices — from the bending vine springs the 
most delightful drink of the earth.— >f/(xr(fer*j 
Scaittred Ltates, 



Guardian Aagels. 

It is one of the most beautiful doctrines ever 
inculcated, that * there are noble essences 
in Heaven that bear a friendly regard unto 
their friendly natures on earth.* And al- 
tbotigh it may be haught but a dazzling error, 
yet mankind might be pardoned for cheating 
themselves with a delusion so agreeable. It 
is indeed, one of the finest ideas ever con- 
ceived that man is not placed here in entire 
reliance upon his own strength— « poor, forlorn 
wanderer with no guide save the suggestion 
of his own corrupt nature ; but that there is 
ever near him a guardian spirit, whose kindly 
counsels attend him on his pilgrimage. The 
argument for such a theory seems, at least 
very plausible — that there is a gradual scale 
of ascention in the order of being from the 
brute to the angels, such an essence as we 
now speak of may forhfi a connecting link. 
And who shall say that such beings do not 
exist ? that they are not one of the thousand 
mysteries which envelope our being ? Life 
itself is full of wonder, full of inexplicable 
hiysteries. Our very existence is an enigma. 
And who shall fathom the immortal soul ? 
Who shall resolve its sympathies, and trace 
lK>tiie its mysterious connection with the 
Ivod^ ? ' Since then, our nature a*d being are 
so unintelligible, is the theory we are consid- 
ering so startling to reason ? Surely, if Dr. 
Johnson, Sir Thomas Brown, and other great 
»nd wise men, have believed in the appearance 
of ghosts, apparitions and other strange 
sights, we may indulge a belief so fraught 
with ple;isure and consolation. Of the same 
nature, and sublime, is the doctrine that the 
departed spirits of our friends and relatives 
are ^remitted to revisit the earth and to min- 
gle their sympathies with the objects of their 
affection. When we think of the anguish of 
parting with those we love, of looking for the 
last lime upon a face which has smiled away 
our woes, how do we cling to the idea of their 
returning to sooth our distress, and to 
lend their invincible influence to bind up the 
bruised hcbrt ! Such a belief would soften 
the bitterness of separation and beguile death 
of its sting. It is indeed a painful thought 
that the forms which have insensibly entwined 
themselves about us, till they have become 
linked with our being, must be torn away and 
wedded with the dust— that the eye which 
beams upon us with tenderness unutterable, 
must become dim in death, and the voice 
whose music h^ith so often stilled the aching 
heart, must filter its last farewell. But more 
clifllkig is the thought, that the loves and 



friendships, and all other endearments which 
lent a charm to existence must perish with the 
heart's last throb. But if thou canst believe 
that the love once so fond, faded not with 
life's taper, even now 

* SoAly trembles wiUi a pulte yet true to thine,* 
that the friend once so warm and pure is still 
sympathising in thy joys and woes, cling to 
the hope, woo it to thy soul, phantom though 
it may be. Art thou an orphan, weeping for 
an affectionate parent ? dry thy tears ; hush 
the sobbing of thy heart. She whose love thou 
thought'st lost to thee forever, thy fond moth- 
er, is still near thee watching thine every step 
with an affection that never tires, with an eye 
that never slumbers,— -whispering words of 
consolation in thine ear and smoothing thy 
rugged path. Art thou an husband, whose 
widowed heart is lamenting the tender part- 
ner of thy bosom ? Cease thy complaint. 
The love even here so pure, now etherialized 
and freed from all earthly alloy, is with thee 
in thy wanderings. List i^hat it says. 

* Near tbee, still near tbee ! truit thy war* deep dreaming ! 

Oh ! love b not an earthly rote to die ! 
Even when I aoar where fiery atars are l»eaminf , 

Thine image wanders with me through the sky ;* 

Gentle shades ! Forms unseen ! Even while 
I write, at this still and solemn hour of mid- 
night, pefhaps ye are hovering with untired 
wing over the slumbers of the loved, whisper- 
ing words of peace to the mourner. 



Government. 

Which is the most perfect popular govern 
n^ent ? * That/ said Blass, * where the laws 
have no superior.*—* That,' said Thales, 
* where the inhabitants are neither too rich 
nor too poor.* * That,* said Anacharsis, the 
Scythian, • where virtue is honored and vice 
detested.' 'That,' said Pittacus, 'whose 
dignities are always conferred upon the 
viituous, and never upon the base.' * That,* 
said Cleoholus, ' where the citizens fear 
blame more than punishment.' • That,' said 
Clio, * where the laws are more regarded than 
tlie orators. * But that,' said Solon, * where 
an injury done to the meanest subject is an 
insult upon the whole community.' 

A Pliytlcian. 

The following beautiful extract is tak^n 
from • Tales of a Physician,' a work recently 
republished in this country. 

'There is scarcely a profession in which 
the sympathies of its professors are more pain- 
fully excited than that of the medical practi- 
tioner. Hotv often is he called to the bed of 
sickness; and that too, in a family, the mem- 
bers of which are drawn together by the clos- 
est bonds of love! How painful is it to meet 
the inquiring gaze of attached friends, or 
weeping relatives, directed towards him in 
quest of that consolation, that assurance of} 



safety, which he is nut to give. And hotv 
nfelancholy is it to behold the last ray of ho|)C, 
which had lingered u|>on the face of affection, 
giving place to the dark cloud of despair. 
And when all is over — when the bitterness of 
death hath passed from the dead to the living, 
from the departed to the bereaved — hark to 
that shriek* of agony,— that convulsive sob, 
that bitter groan,— wmng from the heart's 
core, which bespeak the ntter prostration of 
the spirit beneath the blow ! 

There, cold in the embrace of death, lied 
the honored husband of a heart-broken wife, 
— her first, her only love ! Or, it may be, 
the young wife of a distracted husband, the 
bride of a year, the mother of an hour, 
and by her perhaps, the blighted fruit of her 
love— the bud by tlie blossom, and both are 
withered. 

The great duke of Marlborough passhig 
through the gate of the tower was accosted 
by an ill looking fellow with^' Row do yon 
do my lord duke I believe your grace and I 
have now been in every jail in the kingdom. 
* I believe friend,' replied the duke with sur- 
prise, * this is the only jail I ever visited.' 
' Very likely but I have been in aH the rest/ 
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f n Ancram, on the 5ih in»t. by the Re?. Mr Bayrea, 
Mr. Martin Waahburn of Hyde Park, liuxeme Co. Peon, 
to Betsey Ann, eldest daughter or John P. While, of An- 
cram. 

In Albany, on the 27lh uK. by the Rev. Mr. Holmes, Mr. 
Edward B. Hall, of Canaan, Columbia co. to Mi« Ann 
Maria UoichkiM, of the former place. 

In Ddrlington, Otsego co. on tha 23d uH. by the Rev. Mr. 
Campbell, Mr. Norton 8. OolJIn. of HlllMlale, Oolombta 
CO. to Miss Elisa, daughter of Avery Peck, Esq. of Bur- 
lington. 

At Claverack, on the 93d ulu bv Amlwose Root, Esq. 
Mr. James Gordon, of Egremont, Mass. to Miss Catharina 
Bain, of Taghkanic. 

At Red Hook, on the 3d Inst, by the Rev. Mr. Grltner^ 
Mr. Robert E. Atwdl, of this city, to Miss Margaret £.. 
Donesteel, of the former place. 

At Clavernek, on the 3d inst. by the Rev. R. Sluyter, 
John Henry Dickie, merchant of Bufl)ilo, to Miss ElleOi, 
daughter of the Rev. R. Bluyier of the fbmcr placo. 

At Chicago, Ultaols, the Hoa. John C. Keiiible,of Rock* 
ford, Winnebago co. to Charlotte M. daughter of Col« 
Henry Potts, of Columbia co. N. Y. 



In this city, on the 31st ult. V«ry Emily, daughter of 
Samuel A. and Sarah A. Loomls, aged 3 months. 

On the 38th alt. Mrs. Anna Monkler, aged 64 yean. 

On the 30th ulu Mr. Isaac Bordlne, In tlie 78th year of 
his age. 

On the Ist inst Eliza Jane, daughter of WiUian and 
Margaret Moor, in her 8ih year. / 

On the 3d inst. an infant daughter of George and Charily 
Brusie. 

At Harwinton, Ct. on the IStli ult. Mr. Samuel Hinsdale, 
in ills 55ih year. . 

^t Darien, Geo. on the I3th tUu Daniel Wing, fonnerly J ^-y 
of this city, aged 38 ycara-^jzed by Vn^WV It. 
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For the Eural Repoaiiory. 
A no titer's L.ove« 

A mothbb's fond care, how attentive, how kind, 
As flhe watches her infant's sweet smile ; 

A§ she soothes its light sorrows, guards safely from 
harm, 
And finds it new pleasures the while. 

And when its first prattle begins, how her heart 

With rapture throbs high, to behold 
Its infantile beauties, and list to the sound, 

Aft her none in soft accents is told. 

And through our bright juvenile years, the same care 

Attends to direct us each day ; 
Instills in our bosome each virtue of heart, 

LeiA we from our duly should stray. 

And if she in Heaven her treasure has placed, 

She pointsius for happiness there ; 
O sweet the reflections of moments I've spent, 

As I knelt with my mother in prayer. 

, Since in in&aoy, childhood, and youth, our best guide 

Is a mother's kind, guardian care, 
How happy are they who the ever kind love. 

Of a virtuous mother can share. 

And O, can I e'er the ingratitude know, 
Though distant from her I should rove, 

Of feeling unkindness, or can I forget, 
Or cease my dear mother to love. 

Ah ! whether present or absent my lot, -g 

Or, pleasure, or pain I receive. 
Still fondly I'll think on the care she's bestowed, 

And honor, and love while I live. 

'The heart that can e'er a kind mother forget, 

I coooot, I would not approve — 
To friendship, to virtue, to love must be dead, 

And dead to all joys (torn, above. Ambbosb. 

From the Baltimore Gazette. 
Thb noblest natAonal lyric is generally conceded to be 
Drakc*i * American Flaf ,*— Here Is a lyric by llnlms, with- 
out its fkolts and equaling iu beauties. It was written 
at the time when some Goth*8 proposlttoa to break the 
brave old (VIgate Constitution was started, and b worthy 
of Iu sul^ect; the last sunzas especially has a force and 
power wfaieh we have never seen excelled: 
Ay, tear her tattered ensign down ! 

Long has it waved on high, 
And many an eye has danced to see 

That banner in the sky; 
Beneath it rung the battle shout. 
And burst the cannao's roar — 
The meteor of the ocean air 

Shall sweep the clouds no more! 
Her deck, once red with heroes' blood, 

Where knelt the vanquished foe, 
When winds were hurrying o'er the flood, 

And waves were white below, 
No more shaUfeel the victor's trtad, 

Or bow the conquered knee — 
The harpies of the shore shall pluck 

The eagle of the scat 
Oh, better that her shattered hull 
Should sink beneath the wave ; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep. 
And there eliould be her graVcj 



Nail to the mast her holy flag, 

Set every thread-bare sail. 
And give her to the God of storms — 

The lightning and the gale! 

Tbe raat l¥al]c. 

BT MRS. L. H. 6IQ0UBNET. 

Thb vernal sky was soft and pure, 

The cottage garden fair ; 
And feeble was her step who sought 

To breath the balmy air j 
Upon her brother's arm she leaned — 

That arm from childhood dear — 
And tenderly her plaintive tone 

Rose murmuring to his ear. 

The birds with merry warbling seemed 

Her languid heart to cheer ; 
Tlie robin, by her bounty fed. 

Confiding, hovered near; 
And 'mid the incense-breathing flowers. 

And 'neath the embowering shade. 
The infant nurslings that she loved. 

In sportive gambols played. 

Gray twilight o'er the glowing scene 

A hurried curtain threw, 
And in its ruby cup, the rose 

Received the fresh'ning dew ; 
Yet still the lingering form was seen 

With wearied step to stray, 
All pensive as a parting friend — 

Was it the last wcdk^say ? 

It teas. The tear-drop on her cheek, 

In pearly richness boVe 
The language of her deep farewell. 

Who trod those paths no more ; 
But her nexticaUc^ 'mid brighter flowers, 

In holier climes than this — 
The seraph habitanu of heaven 

Alone can tell its bliss. 



From the Magazine and Advoeatei, 
* PmsslDfT A^waj.^ 

FasquEif T as the yellow leaves, 

On an Autumn day, 
Vanish from the vine clad eaves, 

Pass our friends away — 
By the breeze and by the blight — 

By the heavy rain — 
By the chilling frost at night — 

We may hope in vain. 

* Passing' is the solemn word 

In each mourning mansion >hc&rd« 

Have we jarred affection's string 

In some trusting heart? 
Left in love's unfolding wing 

An envenomed dart? 
Quickly let repentant tears 

Wash away the stain. 
Streams of woe in after years 

May be shed in vain. 

• Passing^ is the solemn word 

In each mourning mansion heard. 

Are there sufiTerings we may soothe, 

'Mid our little band? 
Dying pillows we may smoothe 

With a tender hand? 
Mental blindness wc may heal 

With a holier light? 
Let us to these labors steal 

Ere Uie day be nighu 
' Passing' ie the solemn word 
In each mourning- mansion heard. 



Ever, ever let us live 

As in view of death. 
Knowing earth has nought to give 

Like affection's wreath — 
Scattering roses while we may 

In the mourner's path, 
Lest remorse in open day 

Visit us in wrath. 

* Passing' is the solemn word 

In each mourning mansion heard. 

Tlie Vision of Dry Bomos* 

BT MISS MABY ANNE BaOWNB. 

Author «/ JIfolU JTZonc, jUm, tks Cor^nsi, 4^ 

* And ho said uoteme,8onofBWB,caalheaednr 
llvel And I answered, O Lord God, thou- kaowesL' 
EZBKIKL xxxvii. 3. 

Lone was the valley, lone and still, 
No creeping wind, no tinkling riU, 
No falling fountain's restless strife, 
No flitting bird, no sign of life; 
And whitening 'midst the silent stones^ 
As silent lay the lifeleas bones. 
And there the gifted prophet heard, 
Within his heart the holy word, 
Prom Him, who only life can give, 

* Can these dry bones arise and live V 

Years in tliat valley had they lain, 

The relic of an army slain; 

Their duet was mouldering on the ground, 

The creeping weeds had wrapt them round ; 

Yet, at the voice of prophecy. 

Shook, and were stirred, those remnants dry ; 

There, from their beds, so cold and lone, 

Together came bone to his bone; 

Fresh clothed again those toys of death. 

And all of life was there, save breath. 

Again the voioe of God went forth, 
And the four winds, who walk the earth 
Like spirits, at that voice did oome. 
And breathed into those beings dumb 
The breath of life ; and there they stood 
An army in their multitude ; 
Oh, proof of God's almighty power, 
Type of hia dealingaat this hour I 

So in the vale of ein and woe, 

Lie all the souls on eartli below,— 

So lifeless, helpless—till the word 

Of God their slumbering frame hath etir red; 

Until they wear their holy dress 

Of Jesus Christ, our righteousness; 

And, like the unseen and chainless wind, 

The Holy Spirit o'er each mind 

Flows freshly, then they live and stand, 

An army lor the Lord's command, 

Raised from the power of sin and death. 

And living all the life of faith. * 
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The Hi§tory of Perourou, 

OR 

THE BELLOWS MENDER. 

[Suppoted to be related by lUnMe{f.] 
Br mSS HELBjy MARIA WILLIAMS. 

One morning— it was the eighih after our 
arrival in tlie village — I was awiikened, nfier 
liaving passed a happy nighi soothed by deli- 
cious dreams. The day was already far 
advanced, when my father, reproaching lue 
for my indolence, gave me two letters which 
he had just received for me. The hand- wri- 
ting afJboth their directions was unknown to 
me* The first I opened was from my friends 
at Lyons. * We are satisfied with you,! said 
they, * and, after taking exemplary revenge 
of the haughty Aurora, it, is just we should 
remember the friendship with >vliich your tal- 
ents and conduct have inspired us. You are 
not made to live in the class among which you 
were born, and we now offer you, with the 
most heart-felt pleasure the means of extrica- 
ting yoorself from all your embarrassments ; 
without wishing that you should find your 
gratitude at all burdensome, since we can 
serve you witliout any inconvenience to our- 
selves. You kpow that we pushed almost 
to madness the idea of revenge on Aurora ; 
and we had each made the sacrifice of a thou- 
sand crowns to carry our plans into execu- 
tion. You have not expended a third part of 
this sum. The rest is deposited in the house 
of M— -, a notary well known in our city ; 
• who will remit it to you on your simple re- 
ceipt. ^ The jewels, linen, lace, and clothes, 
with which you amused the credulity of a 
foolish father, and a haughty girl, will be like- 
wise delivered to you. Take care of Aurora : 
we have put her into you arms, in the hope 
that you will never give us occasion to regret 
that we pushed our vengeance too far. — 
Whenever you' shall form an undertaking, 
cominand the credit, th& friendship and the 
recommendations of your friends at Lyons/ 
' Well !' exclaimed I joyfully, » half my 
embarrassments Irave vanishcx) ; I shrill be 
able to provide for Aurora.' The letter 



which I next opened, and which had been 
directed by a stranger, was /rom Aurora 
herself — * Some remains of pity,* she obser- 
ved, » which I still feel for you, notwithstand- 
ing your conduct toward me, plead in your 
favor ; and induce me to inform you that, at 
the moment you receive this letter, I shall 
be at the^ates of Lyons. It is my intention 
to enter a convent, which will rid me of your 
hateful presence. I am an honorable enemy, 
and declare that you must hold yourself 
ready to appear before every tribunal in 
France, till I have found one which shall do 
me the justice to break the chains of your 
victim, and punish the traitors by whom she 
has been sacrificed.* 

I shall not attempt to paint the violent and 
conflicting emotions wich agitated my mind 
at the perusal of this letter. One moment I 
determined to pursue Aurora ; lo detain and 
force her to pay obedience to a man whom 
fute had made her husband ; the next, I felt 
most invincible repugnance to persecute a 
woman whom I so ardently loved. The pro- 
ject, also, was impracticable I Aurora had 
already departed several hours : I must have 
sent for horses from Montelimarlr, or wwlk 
thither on foot ; either would have required 
so much time that I renounced all hopes of 
overtaking Aurora, and only thought of con- 
triving the means of leaving a place which 
served to recal so many bitter remem- 
brances. I had still as much money left as 
would enable me to reach Lyons. Befoi:/t;< 
my departure, I interrogated severally tlie 
the Cure and his niece with respect to their 
knowledge of my wife's escape. Tbrents ami 
entreaties were lavished in vain ; and though 
they were as I have since discovered, the 
primary authors of the "plot, it was impossi- 
ble to brmg them to any confession. 

New embarrassments crowded on me 
when I reached Lyons. Where begin my 
researches ? How come to any knowledge, 
in a great city, of the Asylum which Aurora 
had chosen ? In what manner could I pre- 
sent myself before a father in the first trans- 
ports of his indignation against a criminal 
seducer of his daughter ? How coidd I wan- 



der from one convent to another, without the 
risk of being suspected, from the nature of 
my inquiries and exposing myself to the 
danger of a dungeon where I might be plunged 
for having acted so abominable a part ? In 
order to deliver myself from these perplexi- 
ties, I had recource lo my engraving friends, 
who all advised me to remain quiet and wait 
peaceably, till the procedure for breaking the 
marriage became the topic of general conver- 
sation at Lyons. 1 consented to follow their 
counsels to forbear inquiries alike dangerous 
and useless ; and to take measures for im« 
proving my fortune, too well convinced that 
this was the only chance of hereafter regaining 
tlte heart of Aurora. 

Thanks to my generous friends, after hav- 
ing disposed advantageously of the jewels, 
lace, and other valuable articles, which were 
useless to me, I found juyself in possession 
of near ten thousiMid crowns. It was report- " 
ed, at that time, wc were on the e^e of a war 
witl) some of the principal powers in Europe. 
In consequence of this informatiooi and with 
the aid of my friends, I niade one of those 
bold speculations, which, if it had aOt suc- 
ceeded, would have placed me where I had 
set out ; but which, by splendid success, in- 
creased more than three-fold my capital* 

While my commercial speculations were 
going forward in profound secrecy, my story 
became the topic of public animadversion. 
The intrepid Aurora,from her monast'^c retreat 
hurled her fuUninations against me and my 
confederates. This want of addiess, on her 
part, in attacking the eugravers, besides, 
obtaining the laugh against her, was of infinite 
advantage to jne, by throwing me in the back' 
ground ; while my friends were so much 
the more awake to my interests, as it was the 
best mode of defending their own. — Aurora 
insisted peremptorily, that the marriage 
should be annulled. The abbess of the con- 
vent in which she had found an asylum, and 
who was respectable for her birth, as well as 
l»er good qualities, moved heaven and earth 
in her cause. Her father brought together 
Ut^ protectors and friends : and every thing 
threauened us with a defeat, the shame of 
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which would hare fiillen oo the engravers, aiul 
the weight of it on myself. The wags amused 
themselves in seeing the pride of Aurora 
made the iBstrument of her punishment, but 
no smite can smooth the brow of wrinkled 
and severe justice. Already a warrant to 
arrest roe bad been issued, from which I had 
•nljr been saved by the obscurity in which I 
lived. The affair was bro*t before the courts 
with great rapidity. 

My haughty enemy had requested guards 
to escort her lo the tribunal in which our 
marriage was to be declared null or valid 
She made her appearance arrayed in all her 
charms, which were still brightened by the 
semblxnce of the most unaffected modesty 
Never had any cause assembled so immense 
s crowd of spectators. Aurora's counsel 
pleaded for her with so much eloquence that 
the tears of the auditory sometimes forced 
him to suspend his declamation. 

The emotion of the judges indicated what 
kind of sentence they were about to pro- 
nounce, and which the feelings of the audi- 
ence were powerfully impelled to sanction ; 
when the engraver who had sought to be the 
husband of Aurora, seeing that no counsel 
arose to plead on my side of the qiwsiion^ 
requested permission from the Judges to 
enter on my defence. This request was im- 
mediately granted, that it might not be said 
I had been condemned unheard. He ga?e my 
histofy* in which nothing was exaggerated, 
eicept the eulogium with which he honored 
mo» Be owned, ncTerthdess, that the singu- 
lar circumstances of my -marriage would 
authorize the judges to declaim k null and 
void. He hesitated for a moment. The 
roost solemn silence reigned through the 
assembly : when turning to Aurora, he added, 
in a firm tone of voice. * No, madam, you 
are not the wife of the bellows-mender — but 
nature destines you to become the mother of 
his child ! Listen to the powerful cry of 
youf infant yet unborn ; and then say, if you 
deaire to become free, while your child is 
condemned to the infamy of illeghimacy ?* 
* No, NoM exclaimed the trennbling Aurora, 
bursting into tears ; and the whole audience, 
weeping in sympathy with her, joined iu the 
exclamation of* No ! No !* 

This cry, of maternal tenderness decided 
the cause. The judges declared that the mar- 
riage was valid according to the contract, in 
which I had signed my true name ; alleging, 
also, that our situations were' not sufficiently 
unequal to authorise the dissolution of our 
union. But they wisely decreed, in order 
not to leave the adventurer too much cause 
for triumph, that my wife should be permitted 
lo reside in the convent which elic had chos- 
en for her asyhnn ; an injunction was laid 
on the husband^ under certain pcnaltic:^, 
neither to rcclaiin, pursue, or uiolei^t her in 



any manner whatever ; that the child should 
be baptized under my name, but that I should 
at no tmie have any right over its educatiou 
The rest of the sentence turned on objects 
of detail^ more interesting to gentlemen of 
the long robe than the historian. Aurora 
led the audience in triumph. The crowd 
escorted her to the convent ; crowning her 
with eulogiums for the tender sacrifice she 
had just made. 

Such was -the result of this celebrated trial, 
during the decision of which, I was little at 
my ease. Obliged to hide myself from every 
eye, I took advantage of my not beiilg known, 
to hide among the crowd— no one conjectur- 
ing that the bellows mender, of whose history 
they heard so much, wore decent clothes, 
fine linen, and was a person in no mean cir- 
cumstances. The most ridiculous stories 
were fabricated respecting my absence and 
my marriage. I sometimes endeavored to 
laugh with the rest, but was horribly abashed 
to find that even those who amused themselves 
most at the expense of Aurora, were virulent 
declaimers against what they called my infa- 
my. Agreeably to the dictates of my own 
feelings and in conformity to the advice of 
my friends, I determined to quit Lyons and 
employ my funds in some other place, where 
my name and history were unknown. 1 
made choice of Paris for my residence, 
where, amidst an immense population I could 
most easily escape observation, and also 
where I could employ my capital to most ad- 
vantage. There the poor hellowa-mender, 
whh Ma hundred thousand livres, and the 
credit of hia friends in Lyons, established a 
commercial house which succeeded beyond 
all his hopes. I was during five years the 
favorite of fortune ; and my consoiance ren- 
ders me this testimony, that I had no reason 
to blush at one of my speculations. 

My correspondence witli Lyons was active. 
A happy accident gave me the means of ren- 
dering essential service to one of the first 
banking houses of that great city. The pro- 
prietors testified their boundless gratitude 
towards me, and pressed me so earnestly 
that the desire of yielding to their solicita- 
tion, together with the secret wish of breath- 
ing the same air as Aurora, led me to accept 
the invitation. I made my appearance in 
'Lyons, with carriages, servants, and fine 
clothes, none of which were at this time bor- 
rowed. Fortune had so successfully la- 
bored for nie during five years that I had the 
means of supporting a magnificent style of 
Irving. 

My old friends scarcely recognized me : 
you may therefore imagine it was not a very 
didicuh task to escape the penetration of my 
new arqiiainlaiice. Wiihout appearing to an- 
nex the slightest iMijioriancc td the Eubjcct, 
I souictiuics talked of the celebrated trial 



which had interested the city of Lyons fivo 
years before— and terminating my questions 
by inquiring what had become of Aurora and 
her family — I learned that her father had late- 
ly died ; that losses on one hand, and osten- 
tation on the other, joined to the sums he 
had lavished on the education of his daugh- 
ter, had lefl his affairs so embarrassed that 
Aurora, at his decease, found herself almost 
without resource, and in some measure de« 
pendant on the benevolence of the Abbess of 
the convent where she had taken refuge. I 
was also informed, that although whenever 
Aurora appeared, she was still the object of 
general applause, she conducted herself with 
so much propriety, that she was not less re- 
spected than admired. The beUows-mender, 
it was observed, had suffered her to remain 
tranquil since the trial, without attempting to 
reclaim his lost rights. 

I did not listen to these recitals without 
the most lively emotions. During five years 
residence in the capital, young and ambitious, 
as well as deeply anamored of Aurora, the 
ardor of my efforts to acquire a fortune 
which might give me the right of reclaiming 
her I loved, had absorbed my mind ; but my 
abode at Lyona and the unsuspected testimo- 
ny of all with whom I conversed in favor of 
my wife, awakened every latent sentiment of 
tenderness in my bosom — ^The image of Au- 
rora — of her whom I had deceived, but whom 
I adored-^again occupied every thought of 
my soul-^again tlirobbed in every pulse ! I 
felt how worihlesa was the acquishioo af 
wealth, which she should refuse to share. I 
felt, that she was necessary to my existence ; 
and my child — was I never to fold him in m/ 
arms !— never to feel the endearments of him 
who owed to me life ? Never to know those 
parental transports which though I had not 
experienced, my heart told me must be exqui« 
she ! I could bear these cruel reflections no 
longer ; I determined to behold Aurora and 
my child. 

One of the engravers bjr my order, assem- 
bled her father's creditors, and discharged 
all his debts ; purchasing for me at the same 
tiine certain pieces of furniture, to which 
long habit associated an idea of value in the 
mind of Aurora — this was the least difficult 
part of my enterprise. 

The merchant who had given me so satis- 
factory an account of Aurora, was a man 
generally esteemed. It struck me that I 
miglit chose him for my confident, and advise 
with him what plan I should pursue. I knew 
that his name alone was sufficient to smooth 
every obstacle in my path. He was in pos- 
Fcssiop of a beautiful pavilion on the Rhone. 
I requested an interview in the most solitary 
walls of his groundt> and having obtained his 
promise of most inviolable secrecy—* You 
have hitherto,' said L' seen your friend, a 
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merchant who, still jroung, owes to his tal- 
ents, and his probity, an affluent and honor- 
able fortune. It has been mv fate to appear 
in a mask to the eyes of those whose esteem I 
most value. I bad deceived my mistress ; 
let me no longer impose upon my friend. 
You have spoken to me of Aurora in a man- 
ner the most favorable ; you know half of her 
history ; hear the remainder. You see be- 
fore yon the unfortunate bellows-mender, 
chosen by a set of young wags as the instru- 
ment of their vengeance.* At this uneipect- 
ed declaration, my friend started back with 
surprise. It was easy for me to read in his 
countenance the sensations that agitated his 
mind. ' I am indebted,' continued I, < to na- 
ture for some talents, which I have improved 
by self-education and study—the §enerosity 
of my employers, and fortune have done the 
rest. I am, as you know, about to leave Ly- 
ons, but I am (irmly decided not to depart 
without Aurora. You enjoy the esteem and 
confidence of the public ; you will be the 
mediator of your friend with Aurora, and I 
shall owe my happiness to your interven- 
tion.' 

The banker, when he recovered from his 
astonishment, assured me that he had no 
doubt of effecting the reconciliation I so ar- 
dently desired. ' The Abbess of tlie con- 
vent where Aurora resides,' said he, • hon- 
ors me with a certain degree of friendship ; 
it is not late; we are near Lyons, let us 
order horses, and we shall soon be able to 
aVi'nrt^e'wiih Aurora herself, the points 
which seem to you at present so embarrass- 
ing. I adopted this project with fond avidi- 
ty. I was now no less eager for an interview 
than I had once been anxious to avoid it. I 
burnt with impatience to gaze on Aurora and 
my child ! 

The Merchant was announced at the con- 
vent under his reid name ; and myself as the 
principal of a great commercial house at Pa- 
ris. AVe were admitted. Ah ! what a picture 
presented itself to my view. Aurora, ilie 
enchanting Aurora, in all the pride of a beau- 
ty of twenty-three years of age, occupied a 
seat near the venerable Abbess. A lovely 
child slept on her knees, and seemed so en- 
tirely to absorb all the attention of its mother 
that she scarcely thought of returning the 
usual salutations. The first instant that she 
threw her eyes on me, I remarked distinctly, 
from her involuntary starting, that my pres- 
ence recalled some disagreeable ideas ; but 
introduced by a man whom she well knew, 
and who was honored with general esteem, 
and presented as the principal of a commer- 
cial house of Paris, those circumstances, 
together with the shade of twilight, so com- 
pletely set all conjectures at fault, that Auro- 
ra was far from recollecting her husbancfin 
the stranger. My friend opened the conver- 



sation by some vague observations; spoke 
of my speedy departure for Paris : mention- 
ed my having connections with all the great 
houses of the capital ; and requested to know 
if the Abbess had any orders with which to 
honor me. 

Whilst this conYersation passed, the infant 
awoke, and the sight of strangers, instead of 
surprising him led him to smile. After hav- 
ing looked at us both, with a kind of hesita- 
tion he advanced towards me. Oh ! my 
friend, represent to yourself my feelings, 
when I found myself covered with the sweet 
caresses, the innocent kisses of my child ! 
An emotion which I had no power to subdue, 
made me e;igeriy seize him in my arms ; and 
throwing myself with him at the feet of my 
pale and trembling wife^-* Aurora !— -Aurora !' 
I exclaimed, * your child, your chil^, claims 
from you a father !'— will you sufler affection 
to be vanquished by pride ?* While I utter- 
ed these words, in a voice half choked by 
emotion, Aurora quivered ; seemed ready 
to faint ; and fixed her eyes alternately 
on me and on her child, who clung to her 
knees, and seemed to implore forgiveness 
for his father. At length a torrent of tears 
bathed Aurora's face ; the child, unable to 
comprehend why his mother wept, joined his 
plaintive cries to mine—* Pardon, pardon,' 1 
exclaimed. Aurora's only answer was, to 
throw herself into my arms. * I know not,' 
she sobbed, * whether you again deceive me, 
but your child pleads too powerfully — Auro 
ra is yours.'— She pressed me against her 
palpitating heart ; we were unable for a lonsi 
time to speak. Our incontrollable emotion, 
(he caresses of the child, the tears of my 
friend, and the place hself, every thing served 
to add to our delirium. 

* My children,' said the Abbess, looking at 
us with an eye moistened by aflections, * you 
have both performed your duty ! JMonsieur 
is too much affected to be a knave. Aurora 
has too much the heart of a mother to live 
any longer the victim of a foolish pride. May 
the marriage which you solemnly renew in 
my presence, be more happy than the first ! 
May you enjoy that lasting felicity which be- 
longs only to virtue.' These words, pro- 
nounced in a serious tone of voice calmed 
our turbulent sensation. I related my histo- 
ry in its full extent without sparing the con- 
fession of my faults, and the feeling of my 
remorse. I failed not to remark, ^ith trans- 
port, that the hand of Aurora often pressed 
mine while I spoke of my projects of tender- 
ness ! though she testified neither pleasure 
or pain when I mentioned the fortunate situ- 
ation of my affairs. That part of my narra- 
tion which most affected her was that which 
regarded the payment of her father's debts ; 
and my attention to her feelings in saving 
from the hands of the creditors the pieces 



of furnitnre to which ehe had been tectteton* 
ed from her infancy. 

My friends celebrated oar conjogat recoil- 
ciliation by a fete. Near the pavilion stood a 
house delightfully situated; and which the 
heirs of the proprietor, who had ktely diedt 
had announced their imentton of selling. A 
word, which involuotarily escaped Aurorv, 
discovered to me that this acquisition would 
be agreeable to her. I made the purchase in 
her name; and twenty-four hours after, I 
put into her liande the act which left it en- 
tirely at her disposal. 

I returned with Aurora and our child to 
Parie. Whether from some remains of lier 
former haughtiness, or from real greatness 
of mind, she expressed no surprise at finding 
herself mistress of a house decorated with 
the utmost taste and magnificence. I found 
her character much ameliorated by adversity. 
I found myself beloved by her who was the 
object of all my tenderness ! 

One happy year had elapsed, when Aurora 
entered my cabhaet, her eyes sparMfog whli 
joy—* My friend,' said she, • you will not re- 
fuse the invitation of your wife. I wish to 
fi^ive you a dinner in my bouse, at Lyons. 
No objection ! This very morning I am go- 
ing, to set off with my son— I want to teach 
him how a son ouglK to do his father the 
honors of his house.' 

I did not fail to arrive at Lyons at the ap- 
pointed time. The day had scarcely dawned 
when I found Aurora under arms ; she was 
still in aU the splendor of her beauty, and 
had adorned herself with more than accus- 
tomed elegance. Dinner was announced : 
and judge of my sensations when Aurora, 
giving me her hand, led me into an apartment 
tlecorated by tlie Graces. Guess who were 
the guests she had assenibled ? My {ea en- 
gravers themselves ! My first friends, the 
authors of my fortui>es, of my marriage. No ! 
I cannot paint my emotion ! During the repast 
the gayety of Aurora animated all her gueacs 
with delight and admiration. After the des- 
sert she led us to an apartment which she 
had destined for me. A slight spring, touch- 
ed by Aurora, undrew a curtain, which con- 
cealed two pictures finely paintedv We drew 
near to survey tliem. * O Enchantress!* 
excWimed my friends together with myself. 
The first picture represented the villa|e 
scene near Monteltmart. I was kneeling at 
the feet of Aurora, who repulsed me with 
disdain, throwing a look of indignation on the 
coachman-engraver. Underneath was writ- 
ten — ' Love conquered by Pride* The sec- 
ond picture represented the scene of the 
present day. My ten friends at table, Auro- 
ra placed bettveen her happy husband and the 
coachman-engraver, and appearing to smile 
on both. At the bottom was written, * Pridt 
I conquered by Lave,* 
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Here, Sir, finishes fny history ; at least 
my adventures. My prej^eot happiness I cun 
better feel than deHne. Aurora made me 
the father of three oilier children ; and re- 
quested that the firat of them should have 
fur bis godfather the engraver whose hand 
■lie refused. This inestimable man is now 
the happy partner of a charming woman well 
known in Lyons for the care which she be- 
stows on the educ tion of Jier only daughter. 
Aurora tells me that she shall not be com- 
pletely happy till this ]|oung girl calls her 
mother ; and what is singular in this affair 
is, that my son is of the same opinion. 



From the Providence Morning Courier. 

Tike Tent of BeneToleuee* 

A SHORT Smf TRDB Sl'ORT. 

* The hand that wiped away that tear, 
T^ heart that melted at another*! woe, 
Were hlf , and bleseioga followed him.* 

David Wentworth had the kindest of 
hearts. There was neither mete nor bound 
to his benevolence, except inability. And 
happy was any man who liad a tythe of the 
prayers that were offered up for the ivelfare of 
my friend, by the unfortunate and wretched 
whom his hand had relieved. 

I speiik of prayers— for it was the only 
reward he ipught, and of course the only re- 
ward he obtained — I mean here — but I forget 

David was paying atteiuion to an excellent 
young lady of his native city. Slie was weal- 
thy, beautiAd, accouiplishe<l, and consequent 
ly had many suitors. Among them were 
richer and nobler (in extraction I mean) and 
handsomer than David, but tCimportt there 
was a kind of frank hearted, straight forward 
ness about my friend, that could nut f^il to 
carry him somewhere near the heart of his 
discerning mistress, even if an emperor had 
been his rival. 

The young lady in question, hit upon n 
project to put the characters of her lovers to 
II test. She had come across a poor widow 
with a family in distress in one of her benev- 
olent excursions, and the idea occurred to 
her that it would be u good opportunity to 
ascertain the stuff her lover's heart was made 
of. Letters were forthwith indited, setting 
forth the good ivomairs talc and forwarded 
to the different gentlemen in the widow's 
iiame, requesting an answer and assistance. 
> .yiie first reply was a lecture on idleness 
and begging, and conclu<ied with the infor- 
mation that the writer was not accustomed 
to give to those he did not know. This was 
from $10,000 a year! The second advised 
her to apply to some of the benevolent soci- 
eties whose duty it was to relieve those who 
were truly in want. TIjis was from one who 
had a great reputation for benevolence — who 
liad had taken a heading part in several cliar- 
itabla associations ; and whose phurasaical 



liberality had been blazoned in the Gazette. 
The lady thought that interested as he was, 
in the success of these institutions, he dis- 
played a very commendable reluctance about 
taking the business out of their hands. A 
third from a good hearted an<l generous kind 
of a fellow— enclosed her a $5 bill with his 
compliments. Several took no notice of the 
good womnii*8 petition. But there was 
another answer which the lady read with far 
different feelings. It was from David— from 
$800 a year^and I need not say, like himself, 
kind and. consoling. It spoke of the writer^s 
narrow means, and also of the principle, iie 
had adopted, of never giving, unless persua- 
ded of the worthiness of the object, and 
concluded by requesting an interview. * If/ 
said he, * I find myself otherwise unable to 
afford the assistance you require, I trust I 
may be of service in interesting others in 
your behalf.* 

Nor was this profession. For it was but a 
few weeks before the widow found herself 
comfortably located and engaged in a thriving 
little business, commenced by the recom- 
mendation, and carried on by the aid of a 
friend. And all this was done in genuine 
scripture style. There was no sounding of 
trumpets ; and the right hand knew not the 
doings of the left. But his lady-love was a 
silent observer of his conduct, and he re- 
ceived many a kind glance from that quarter, 
of which he little suspected the cause. She 
began to think that the homage of a spirit 
like his, was a thing not to be despised ; and 
she felt something very much like a palpitation 
of the heart, as she questioned herself re- 
specting his intention. 

She was in a train of thought which was 
one evening, as is often the case, interrupted 
by a Cidl from the very person who had been 
its cause. Hour after hour passed by that 
nightt and still David lingered. He could 
not tear himself away. * She is a most fas- 
cinating creature,* thought he, *■ and good as 
she is beautiful. Can she ever be mine ?* A 
cloud came over his features and he sat for a 
moment in silence. *■ Thi^ suspense must 
be ended,' he at length thought. He started 
as the cloeU told eleven. 

• You will certainly think me insufferably 
tedious,* said he, with a faint smile, ' but I 
have been so pleasantly engaged as to think 
no more of lime. — And the sin of this tres- 
pass upon the rules of good breeding must 
lie at your door. Besides, I have lengthened 
J this visit,* he continued after a pause, * un- 
der the apprehension that as it has been 
the happiest, it might also be the last,, it shall 
ever be my good foriunetoenjoy with Miss H.* 

The^ady looked at him with some sur- 
prise. 

' Nay,* said he, * the matter rests witli 
yourself. Will you forgive my presumption ^ 



[ know that others, perhaps more worthy of 
you, at least nobler and wealthier and higher 
in. the world's esteem, are striving for the 
honor of your hand. And yet Icanuotre* 
strain myself from making an avowal, which, 
though it may be futile, it is yet but a deser* 
ved tribute to your worth.* And be popped 
the question. 

The lady cKd not swoon nor turn pale. 
But a flash of gratification passed over her 
face, and lighted up her eyee for a rooroent* 

She frankly gave him her hand and looked 
up in his face. * The friend oC the fatherless 
and widow,* said she,(David blushed) * can* 
not fail to make a constant lover and a 
worthy husband.^ 
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From the Capital of the Csari. 

Oleanf ngfl from the PriTate Cor- 
respondence of a If aval <Mf ieer« 

Last Monday, accompanied by one of my 
messmates, I took the steamboat for St. 
Petersburg, and in three hours we were in the 
city of the czars. 

Peter, you know, when he selected the site 
oft his^ new mart, had been in Amsterdam as 
a ship carpenter, and had seen the advanta- 
ges of intersecthig a city with canals. Copen- 
hagen is constructed in the same way. He^ 
therefore, chose the marshy lands about the 
mouth of the Neva ; and, by almost incred* 
ible exertions, formed a solid foundation for 
the city. The canals carry off the waters ef 
the former marsli, and at the same time 
afford a water passage to the interior of the 
city, which saves the pavements of the streets, 
and rids them of much uncleanliness. They 
have no docks, at which ships load and un- 
load, as in New-York, thereby creating much 
filth ; all the shipping go iiHo the mole at 
Cronstadt, and send up their cargoes in large 
fiat bottomed boats. 

These two circumstances reuder the place 
exceedingly neat. Were any two towns in 
our country situated, relatively, as Cron- 
stadt and St. Petersburg, the former would 
be the largest ; because the natural course of 
ihmgs would be unrestrained. But here the 
imperial will and influence operate, and I 
think, in this case, wisely. 

The plan of the city pleases me much. It 
has none of the irregularity of New* York, nor 
the sameness of Philadelphia ; but a studied 
variety is observable in every part. There 
are three or four streets, which admit of 
a long proi^pecttve view of three of four 
miles ; and these divergee from the great 
square, so that its public buildings and orna- 
ment can he seen from each ; and the same 
effect is produced as would be were the/ 
differently planned, aitd similar ornaments 
placed at the termination of each. ^ 
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The directions of ihe streets are so fre- 
quently changed by an obtuse angle or curve, 
Ibatin passing through them curiosity cannot 
be satisfied at one view, but is constantly 
excited by new scenes. 

What adds much to the grandeur of the 
edifices, is the law which requires every per 
aon before building to submit his model for the 
approbation of the governine^tt architects. 
Thus there are more magnificent lines and 
crescents than a plain republican, who has 
uever been out of his country, can well con- 
ceive of. 

The palaces, churches, theatre, exchange, 
admiralty, ^imI several other government 
buildings, are on a corresponding scale. To 
give you an idea of them, I will notice the 
htmc Churchy now building. It is in tJie 
form of a cross, the longer leg of which is 
three hundred feet or more in length, and the 
whole surrounded by double and triple colo- 
nades of corinthian pillars, of red granite, 
aeven feet in diameter at the base, cut in one 
piece from the quarry in Finland, as highly 
polished as any marble you ever saw, and 
weighing nearly eight hundred tons. The 
bases and capitals are cast in bronze. The 
exterior of the walls is of white Finland mar- 
ble, veined with bkie and yellow. In the 
same equare with this church, and the eques- 
trian statute of Peter the Great, (which 
«€ands on the famous rock that he dragged 
into the city.) is erecting a monumental col- 
umn to the memory of Alexander, cut from 
tUe grufiite quaries ofFiiilajid, weighii>g(it is 
alBiost incredible) one thousand two hundred 
tone. None of the churches have spires 
^ though several public buildings have them, 
very tall. They are generally covered with 
sheets of fine gold, of considerable thickness. 
The city contains three hundred thousand 
inhabitants, and covers much more ground 
thanNew-York. From what I have written you 
may gain a very faint idea of St. Petersburg. 

As 1 before said, wo went up to town on 
Monday morning. In the afternoon we rode 
through a level country, (reclaimed from a 
marsh, as is the city by canals) to the gardens 
in the vicinity of tlie Allargin palace. On 
the route were many beautiful country seats. 
These gardens are hired by the Emperor 
from a princess of the empire, for the amuse- 
ment of his subjects ; and in them were 
thousanda of people of all grades recreating 
themselves by promenading ; listening to the 
music of a fine military t)and ; singing, 
swinging, revolving in cars down steep artifi- 
cial railways. &bc. Sec. 

The empress was hourly . expected at the 
palace, consequeiitly no -peeson was admit- 
ted. I saw her pass a group of persons, who 
were gathered to see and honor her ; she 
threw aside Iter veil, and graciously bowed, 
appareutly much to their saiisfactiou. 



The following day we saw the arsenal and 
armory. A fine effect is pr<Jduced by the 
ingenious arrangement of eighty thousand 
stands of arms, and several thousand swords, 
pistols, &tc. I saw there many of the keys 
and trophies taking during the wars of Peter 
and Catharine : the old leather peajacket 
worn by Peter, when a carpenter in the 
Dutch dock yards ; the hat, whh a shot hole 
through it, which he wore at the battle of 
Buliowa, when he ruined the fortunes of 
Charles the twelfth ; the carriage which he 
used having a machine attached to measnre 
the distance traveled ; also, tlie trotosers^ 
green dress, and hose used by Catharine the 
second, when she went against her husband, 
Peter the third ; and all the different uni- 
forms worn by Alexander. 

We hurried through the * Hermitage,' and 
* Winter Palace,* in which one might spend 
weeks with the utmost satisfaction. The 
gallery of painting? attached consists of a 
suite of several apartments, each containing 
ilie productions of an artist. I regret that 
the hasty view which my lime obliged me to 
make, prevented the impression of any but 
the most prominent pictures on my mind. 
A separate room is likewise appropriated to 
the portraits of generals distinquished in the 
service. At the end of this room is Alex- 
ander, jnounted on a white steed; and, ar- 
ranged on each side, are the portraits of four 
hundred geueruls. 

The audience chamber is a niagnificent 
apartment, and the presence ehaniber splen- 
did. The walls of the latter are covered 
with the richest crimson velvet, adorned with 
thick set, double headed gold eagles ; the 
throne of the same ; the ceiling highly orna- 
mented ; the floor, of different colored pol- 
ished wood, laid so as to form tasty figures ; 
splendid mirrors reflect the whole, and the 
pier-tables are made of massy^ burnished 
silver. Nothii>g, however, in the palace had 
that air of royalty which attaches itself to the 
full length portrait of Catharine the second. 
She is representee! as of delicate complexion, 
but with a countenance beaming with charac- 
ter and greatness. Nature placed the impe- 
rial stamp upon her brow, which required no 
baubles of art to render conspicuous. Her 
vigorous and able mind would be inferred 
from her portrait. 

We now visited the celebrated church in 
which are entombed the remains of a saioted 
hero. Alexander Nevski. The shrine con- 
taining them is of massive silver, weighing 
thirty six thousand pounds. Here, likewise, 
is the tomb of Souvaroff. 

The national museum is an institution far 

surpassing any thing in our country, though 

said to be inferior to those of London or 

Paris. 

The specimens of natural history, particu- 



larly the department of birds, are tolerably 
complete. The mammoth skeleton exhibit- 
ed there is, I think inferior to that of Phila- 
delphia.- The wax figure of Peter ; the 
skeleton and stuffed skin of his gigantic ser- 
vant ; afterwards conspicuous in his triumph- 
al entry into Moscow ; all the chissels, screw 
drivers, lathes, mathematical instruments, 
nautical, and various other mechanical tools, 
made use of by him, are here exhibited. A 
brass nail in the wall shows his height — about 
six feet ten inches. 

There are many other objects in this mu- 
seum, all of which I must omit. 

The miqes of Siberia are so extensive, 
and so important to the government, that an 
establishment is kept up, provided wah everj^ 
facility for communicating information rela- 
tive to the subject, to a corps of young gen- 
tlemen, destined to superintend the mining 
operations. The cabinet of minerals belong- 
ing to this institution is very full, having been 
gathered from all parts of the empire. The 
model room contains miniature representa.- 
tions of most of the engines and machines 
used, from a common wind and watermill to 
a steam engine and hydraulic press. 

The models are complete, each part being 
of its appropriate material. To illustrate the 
method is a map of different compositions, 
fifteen feet high, representing the alternate 
strata of minerals ; and the order in which 
those which do, and those which do not con- 
tain or succeed each other. It shows, like- 
wise, how the shafts are excavated ; how the 
galleries are worked and supported, and how 
a succession of ten or fifteen pumps, one 
above another, are worked by horse power, 
located on the surface of the ground, to lift 
the water from the bottom of the mine. Also 
another such map is calculated to show how 
the steam engines are used, to force up water 
from the lowest depths. I mention these 
few facts, to give you an idea of the establish- 
ment ; you see, too, that the youngsters can 
become tolerably expert machinists and mi- 
ners, whhout ever having seen a pickaxe or a 
watermill. 

At what is termed the castle church, we 
saw the tombs of the imperial family, from 
Peter to Alexander. 

Instead of being deposited in vaults, the 
coffins are placed separately on the church 
floor and covered with an embroidei:ed struc- 
ture, three or four feet high, and as many 
wide. This church is in the citadel ; and 
within it is the mim, which is carried on . 
by an immence steam engine, and on a scale 
far exceeding our little coining shop in Phil- 
adelphia. 

In the suburbs of St. Peter is the Torride 
palace built by Catherine the second for her 
favorite prince, Potemkin. The mere lodg- * 
ing apartments are ordinary ; tlie principal 
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I the form of a eroaa, of eqoa! 1 
le$0 ; ••• caiire part of die croaa m t»o I 
boadred Iccc Iod^ wifb colooacfea of pHbrs'j 
om each mde ; and muneiwe splendid cbaod- ; 
diera, a«d apfral rows of candles ex lending 
from die b^se to the eapiul of each pillar : 
tbia forMM tbe ^raod roo«, to wbkb are git- j 
€m tbe intpcrial wwntrfeUM, '! 

Tbe leil part of tbe remaining croaa is j 
adorned witb §roaps of eiu|oisate aCatoarj, '[ 
and on rbe right is an immense green boose, ' 
in wbicb are trees, shrobs, flowers, rugged ; 
seats, regular walks, fee. forming wbat is 
called tbe winter garden. 

Tbe wbole edifice is filled witb fragrance 
e? en now, wben roost of tbe planu are set oat 
in tbe fields ; tbe effect roost be deligbtfal ni '! 





the winter, wben afl are within, to contrast 
wiib the repolsire face which nature wears 
daring tbe wimer months in this nortbem 
climate. An exuosire park sorroands tbe 
palace, and in it is an artificial pond or lake, 
to form which tbe water is broogbt bj an 
aquedact twemj 6sfe miles. 

During the latter part of his reign Alexan- 
der was acquainted with a conspiracy against -j 
his authorifj ; and, althoagh he took no ac- ■• 
tire measures against tbe projectors, yet. af- '! 
ter tuving takiag mo moch pains as be did to I 
gain tbe affections of his subjects, tbe discoT-i' 
ery grieved him to such a degree as to shor-'! 
ten his life. Constantine, the next brother J 
to Alexander, and heir ;ipparent, resigned 
his right to the third brother, Nicholas ; ac- 
cordingly Nicholas procbimed himself empe- 
ror ; and the conspirators, thinking tliis a fit 
0|«portunity oi inflaming tbe minds of the 
peo^e^ preparatory to more thorottgh opera- 
tions agninat the whole family, declared for 
Constantine, and sacceeded in getting some j 
of th* people and a few regiments to their 
support. The troops who first came to the! 
emperor's assistance on that occasion were | 
the first regiment of tbe guards ; and ever 
since tbe imperial family have made it a poipt 
to attend the celebration of mass on the an- 
niversary of the patron saint of that regiment. 
Fortunately we were present to witness the 
ceremonies, and had a near riew of the 
* imperias.' 

It was a gala day with the citizens, and 
the fair sex were arranged in their gayest 
attire, to witness tbe pomp of the occasion. 
Ttie church at which mass was celebrated is 
new, and decorated whh flags taken in the 
last Turkish war by Diebietch. At an early 
hour the arenues leading to the square in 
which the cliureb is situated was lined with 
people, and all carriages kept out by mount- 
ed patroles, except to the nobles and people 
of distinction. We had been treated with 
marked civility but did not suppose our priv- 
ilege would extend so far on that day. 
Howerer, we determined to try it : so we 



oMMnted cocked bacs, iroiAMms, swords, sad ' 
all tbe parapbemaJia of tbe service ; gave tbe ; 
eoacbman strict orders to drire with confi- 
dence to tbe point at which tbe ** disiimgmu^ 
alighted, and not to stop bat for a second or 
third command, in its fullest extent* Tbe 
streets were crowded witb vehicles, so that 
much diflleolty was experienced in getting 
along ; bm our coacbee swore to bis com- 
rades of tbe whip, that be carried three JU- 
wUraU of the Ammeam Navy, and demand- 
ed a clear road. We landed at the door of 
tbe eburcb, and took oar station 
select few. 

Shortly after, tbe regiment, c o n sisti ng of 
three thousand Gwe hundred troops, formed 
in dose order in the square ; soon foOowed 
the empress, in a rich, gold plated carriage 
of state, drawn by six noble blacks, capari- 
soned with gilt^ ornamental harness. Sbe 
was accompanied by her daughter only, a |1 the bridal veil and wreath and wedding ring 



wbo« by dim of talest asd i 
ed m 

year, tbe first of bis ] 
been io tbe receipt of i 
hundred dollars. This, of 
very inadeqvaie i n co m e for a lady t 
ed to an estibfish— nt ncanecly i 
Inxnry by any in tbe city. ll«i tbis i 
not to Ilflrn, or Heien n Uber. He 
besaid, * tfa 
poor men, be had 
And be wan actnaUy in treaty for a 1 
for Helen amd bad decided on tb 
of a mostlibcfaipofftiMiioJbeneiriedoQbv, 
wben tbe blow came wbieb deprived bim of 
tbe abffity to give ber a aUKBg. Cir 
added monifieatios 
MissJ.bad left ber •Afiboie' cards 
at the homes of ber friendsu Tbe wedding 
dresses and tbe wedding presents were I 




giri of nine or ten years of age. Tbej were 
assisted from tbe carriage by an old general 
md walked with a dignified air to within a 



were bought — and tbe wedding cake \ 

oaUy in tbe boose. At this crisis it wan tbit 

I bad gone, my foce full of condolenee, if it 



few feet of oar stand, where sbe awaited her ] did any justice to my heart, wbieb was fofl of 
husband. The emperor soon appeared, on [; sympathy, to pass the evening at ber father's. 
horseback, attended by several generals. As jj I did not find Helen at home, hot there were 
he passed, the troops nncovered— a thing ■ several persons there, causual visitors, 
which soldiers seldom do, even when saluting |j friends of the fiunily— like myself. Appre- 
ihe most sugost personages. With tbe em- jj hensions, sadness, or dismay sat on eveiy 
peror was a noble youth of twelve years, his '; coununance. The conversation naturally 



eldest son, Alexander, heir to the crown ; 
and at tbis age general of the Cossacks. 
Having joined company, they proceeded to 
the ateps, and were met by an old Greek 
priest, who performed some mysterious 
acts with a cross, which were regarded with 
much seriousness. There, whhin a few feet 
of me, were the autocrat of all the Rnssias, 
Nicholas ; his empress, Alexandria ; Prince 
Alexander, the heir ; and tbe Princess Mary, 
tbe eldest daughter. It was an angtist pres- 
ence, (even to a republican, bred in the school 
which says * all men are bom equal,') when 
are considered the extent of the absolute im- 
perial sway, the number of human beings who 
are mere machines in bis hands, and who 
execute the wiil of his mind as do tbe parts 
of his own muscular system. 



masKBsaibiLiisr^a 



Who and IThat lia§ not Failed? 

BT MISS C. M. SEDGWICK 

I WAS a few evenings since, at a friend's 
house, Mr. Ts. He is one of the severe suf- 
ferers by these disastrous times. Some few 
weeks ago he believed himself worth half a 
million. Loss has accumulated upon loss 
here, and, last week the return of his bills 
upon a bankrupt house in England completed 
the wreck of his fortune. At the time of the 
failure his daughter, my lovely Helen, was 
on the point of marriage with a young lawyer- 



turned upon the all absorbing topic of tbe 
day. Each one had hie melancholy tale to 
relate, for each one bad his hopes. One told 
of one failure, and one of anothe r o pe gaw 
a list of disasters abroad, and another pro> 
duced an actual record of bankruptciea at 
home. It was prophecied that all who bad 
not failed would fail. * There is nothing left 
to fail,* exclaimed Mr. J. striking his bands 
witb vehement impatience, « the bankn have 
failed, and the Government has faded— every 
body, and every thing has failed ?* * Not 
every thing, my dear father,* exclaimed 
Helen, who jost entered with her lover, bet 
face radiant with an expression that indi- 
cated that her happiness was secured from 
fa'dure by bond jmd mortgage * net VVwy 
thing, sir — tbe moon bas-not failed V 

This happy turn of my friend gave an im- 
pulse to my mind, and set me to observing 
who and what had not Jailed. I give yon 
the result of my observations in the hope 
that it may lead others to look beyond tbe 
shadow of this eclipse. While returni^ 
home I echo^ my friend's words * indeed 
the moon has notfaUtdP She whh ber 
glorious train of stars, was looking down 
serenely on our troubled city, bearing a mes- 
sage of love to the disquieted spirit, an as- 
surance that there is a better joy awaiting 
those * who have ceased to rejoice because 
their weahh is great, and because their hand 
has gotten much.' On my way| I met a 
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frieDd rcturntog from the theatre—* Did El- 
len Tree sseceed ?* I asked. « Did Ellen 
Tree ever fail,* he replied. No— ell the 
world maj fail ; but Ellen Tree, tweet Ellen 
Tree cannot fail !' 

I entered mj home, mj old dear friend, 
Mrs. S. was sitting alone reading so intently, 
that she did not obserfe me. Her look 
touched the fountains of feeling. She wiped 
her spectacles, and once or twice laughed 
aloud. Ah ! thought I, books have not failed. 
These exhaustless magazines of happiness, 
these ministers to the soul, these welcome 
and successful missionaries to all parts of the 
cifilized world have not, and cannot fail!* 

As I went up to my room I met our faith- 
ful nurse going her accustomed round to tuke 
vlast look at the sleeping children. * Kind- 
ness and fidelity in domestic servants have 
noljailed,^ thought I, as I looked at their 
impersonation in this excellent woman — 
* nor has their sweetest reward failed,' I 
farther thought — when one of the liiile girls, 
her slumbers for a moment broken, murmur- 
ed, kissing her nurse, * O ! is it you Mam- 
my,' and then she fell into the arms of sleep, 
the ^ sweet restorer,* who never fails to inno- 
cent childhood. 

Morning, and the sun, who always meets 
his engagements, came, and clouds, which, in 
the spring-time, seldom fail, and poured 
down their nourishing stores threatening to 
disappoint my project of a stroll to Hoboken, 
with a party of children* who were watching 
tlleHearens ; and nothing else is now watch- 
ed but the money market. . The morning 
passed, dinner came, and the desert and the 
bahify — the youngest of six and the pet of 
them all. She looked as bright as Gudio*s 
Aurora, and she made her grand entree in 
her brother's arms attended by her train of 
sisters. At the sight of her the clouds of 
care, that in these careful times accumulate, 
vanished from her father's brow. Her moth- 
er greeted her with the chorus of her favor- 
ite nursery song, 

* ChiDg a-rlng a-ring ching cbee 
Boa (ttog a Nnktioi darkey 1* 

To which she replied by clappmg her hands 
and dancing her feet, and then amidst the 
acclamations of her loving audience she play- 
ed her ps^f<— * almost standing alone,' almost 
jsaying mamma— fitting in the center of the 
table and rolling an orange to each, and 
replying to the caresses of all^vith a grace 
and signiBcance nerer in the world seen — 
except from the youngest of every happy 
home. * Riches may take to themselves 
wings,' thought I, • and fly away,' but the 
love of parents, of brothers and sisters, the 
beauty and joy of infimcy, the riches which 
Heaven has urduined and watches over, 
nether /ai7. 

The clouds passed off and wc went to 



Hoboken. Th^ grass freshened by the re- 
cent shower seemed greening under our feet. 
The birds were singing a te deum for the 
return of Spring. The buds were bursting 
into leaves, the dog^wood was just unfolding 
its white blossoms, andihe violet opening its 
blue eye. • Nature has Bptyai/ciT thought 
I. Oh ! that the worn, disappointed, deni- 
zens of yon city would come forth, and enjoy 
a possession common to all, which weahh can- 
not buy, nor proverty sell, chartered by 
Heaven, and independent of this bank-note 
world ! 

On our return, I met in the boat, my friends 
Mr. and Mrs. E. They have shared the 
disasters of the times, without havmg pro 
voked them by speculation or extravagance, 
and now were about to leave their beautiful 
house in ^— — Square for a humble coun 
try lodging. They were both cheerful, she 
rather jpore so than usual — and when I j^- 
marked this, she said, * I have reason for -it.' 
I now know what we can and what we can't 
lose, and the balance is beyond estimation, in 
our favor.-* This is no place or time for 
sentiment,' said she, as she glanced her eyes 
foudly from her husband to her little boy who 
held her hand, * or I would tell you what is 
most precious I have not lost, but even here, 
I may say, that integrity, ability, industry and 
enterprise have not/at7e<i.' * Neither,' thought 
I, * does the fidelity of a true hearted wife, 
her tenderness, fortitude and elevatedness, 
put her to what trial you will, eftr fail ! 

The next day was Sunday. In the eve- 
ning our pastor preached upon the times, and 
from the text, * who shall separate us from 
the love of God,'— and I believe not an individ- 
ual led the church without a sense of the 
littleness of those temporal possessions that 
are liable to fail, and a deep gratitude for 
those eternal and illimitable riches that are 
offered to our grasp. When I came home I 
found the following note from Helen : 

* My dear friend, my father has at last 
consented that I shall not participate in tlie 
general bankruptcy, so pray come to morrow, 
the day originally appointed for my wedding, 
and witness my non-failure. Thanks to my 
mother I have been so instructed In domestic 
economy, that I may indulge in the luxury of 
marrying the man I love, though he may not 
have a thousand dollars a year-^and as I hold 
true love, capacity, industry and frugality to 
be a sufficient security, I do not fear that we 
shall fail in our conjugal partnership,' 

A Parisian belle, during the Cholera panic, 
painted over her door, * no cholera to be 
spoken of here !' I would go a little ' farther 
and during the panic, not only proscribe the 
agitating topic, but suggest others which, if 
duly considered, would relieve the pressure 
to which even the good and manly are too 
passively yielding. 



Their bare fovnd me •nt* 

A GERTLXMAN who had the ill fate to have a 
son of very weak intellects, was continually 
recommending silence as the beat roelhod of 
hiding his imperfections. It so happened 
that the father took his son to an entertain- 
ment, and for want of room to sit together, 
they were obliged to take separate seats. 
After dinner, two gentleman opposite the son, 
differed in opinion upon a subject they were 
conversing about, and rather tlian have any 
serious dispute, they agreed to leave it to the ' 
gentleman opposite them— ihey then stated 
the case, and desired his opinion. The son 
was silent — they waited a little longer, and 
then desired him to decide — still he kept 
silent— -the gentleman looking steadfastly al 
him exclaimed, • Why the fellow's a fool !' 
upon which the son started up and called 
out, ' Father, father, they have found me eut.' 

Wc never shaH be a happy and contented 
people— our country will never be truly pros- 
perous or morally strong, until we all settle 
down upon old fashioned American feeling, 
industry imd economy. So long as our young 
ladies chase after French milliners and our 
young men after English jockies : so long 
as every thing and every body that come from 
over the water, with a spice of extmvagance 
and gentility, are consulted as patterns and 
exemplars, we shall be descending in the 
scale, as Republicans, and losing that gen:: 
uine« downright Independent Amchrtcali char- 
acter whicli it should be our honest pride to 
maintain.— iMec^fiK and Farmer. 

A LAWTBE said to a bore who had sat about 
two hours Sn his office-7-* I would you would ' 
do as my fire is doing,' * How is that ?' 
said the other—* Why, sir, it is ^n^ out,' 
replied the lawyer, 
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•1,00; B. G. F. Mount Upton, N. Y. SI, 00: 8. G. W. 
Detroit, Mich. 91,00 : M. B. Cazenovia, N. Y. Sl.OO; P. H. 
Clarence, N. T. «3,00 : W. R. Pran*f Hollow. N. Y. 
tl,00 ; D. P. L. Wetterif , R. I. Sl.OO ; E. D. Hllladale, 
N. Y. 91,00 ; J> M. Clavcrack, N. Y. 9IM : E. P. F. Clav- 
erack, N. Y. 91,00 ; J. B. L. Oran, N. Y. #1,00 ; G. H. U. 
New Paltz Landing, N. Y. 94,75, C. G. C. Erie, Pa. 
90,75 ; E. L. F. ecbeoectady, N. Y. 91|00 ; W. B. C. Ron- 
dout, 91,00 ; L. 8. EtM Bloomfleld, N. Y. 91,00. 

MARRIED, 

In this cltjr, on the IStb inst. by tbe Rev. Mr. Fisher, 
Mr. Moncrief Ten Eyolc, to Miss Elenor Kenyon, both or 
this city. 

On the 14th inst. by tbe Rev. Wm. Whittaker, WilUam 
H. Templeton, to Sarah M. Melius. 

By the Rev. Mr.Truesdall, on Saturday, the 14th Inst. 
Mr. Jacob Van Oebogart to Miss Amanda, youngest 
daughter of Peter Williania. Esq. allof Copake. 

At Grecnporl, on tbe 18lh ull. by tbe Rev. J. B. Wa- 
terbury, Capt. B^amln J. Bassett, of Walton, Delaware 
Co. to Miss Mary b. Benton, of the former place. 

DIED, 

On tbe 13th Inst. Mr. Isaac B. Sherman, in bis 46tb 
year. 



On the 16ih inst. Mrs. Julia Cable, in her S3d year. 
Oil tke 33d inst. Mr^. Mary P uckrin, in her 33d year. 
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For the Rural Repoaiiory. 
Stanzas* 

OcB mirth we give to the world, 

And though it may scorn our gladness, 
Ah ! better the acorn than tlie chilly 

With which it would turn from aadness. 
But sadness ! who may know 

How deeply it rankles, e'en while 
The eye is light laughing in mirth. 

And the lip wears its sunniest smile 1 
Yet watch not tlie changeful light, 

Which the eye will sometimes wear. 
When llie soul in her strength asserts 

Her proud dominion there. 
Oh mark it not I—the heart 

Feels deepest that smiles o'er sorrow, 
When smiles are but the vain deceit, 

Pride teaches us to borrow. C. D. 

For the Rural Repository. 

It is a common, and perht^ps not an Incorrect Impres- 
sion, that the minds of the Insane, at the same time that 
the balance, so caUcd, of the Intellect is fost, undergo a 
certain modification; the Intellectual manlfestaUons in 
certain respects appearing to be much exalted, and display- 
ing a vigor, and refinement, at once mdancboly and sur- 
prising to the observer. 

A case not exacUy Illustrative, but Indicating the tact 
and ability of certain of this unfortunate class occurred, 
not long since, at the Asyhim In this city. One of the 
patients, had in someway procured a Jews-harp ; with 
"which she was accustomed to occupy a vacant hour, very 
much to her own satisfaction. All at once the Jews-harp 
disappeared, search was every where made, but without 
succest. Said a shrewd inmate, whom we will call Louise, 
ta the attending Physician, after the search had ended, 
and alf were surprised at the mysterious disappearance of 
the Instrument, * you all wonder wliat haa become of the 
Jews-harp;* and with an arch smile, gave him the 
following :— 

My Chamber Window JVo. 2. 

Ttie Jeivs-harp. 

Against the garden fence he leant, 
That smiling little boy, 

* Aye ! it takes you 1' — no compliment 

E'er gave me half the joy. 
My Jews-harp's baby-minstrelsy, 

Had caught his listening ear ; 
He saw me in the window high. 

And drew delighted near. 
Trusting his pleasure most be mine, 

He said, with gesture gay. 
In perfect confidence of love, 

* Give me the harp to play.* 

• Come and receive itl through the gate V 

The innocent are brave ! 
He cume— 'twas his, that fairy prize, 
And 'twas Louise that gave ! 
We ought perhaps to add, that a high paling surrounds 
a neat area in front of the edifice, within which, the little 
urchins of the neighborhood, deem It almost sacrilege ip 
tread. 

€]ftaii||'c« 

The wind is sweeping o'er tlie hill ; 

It hath a mournful sound, 
As if it felt the diflference 

Its weary wing hath found, 



A little while that wandering wind, 

Swept over leaf and flower } 
~ For there was green for avcry tree 

And bloom for every hour. 
It wandered through the pleasant wood, 

And caught the dove' s lone song ; 
And by tlie gardeh beds, and bore 

Tlie rose' a breath along. 
But hoarse and sullenly it sweeps j 

No rose is open now — 
No music, for the wood-dove's nest 

Is vacant on the bough. 
Oh, human heart and wandering wind, ^ 

Go look upon the past : 
The likeness is the same wiUi each, 

Their summer did not last. 
Each mourns above the things it loved— 

One o'er a flower and leaf; 
The other over hopes and joys. 

Whose beauty was as brief. 

From the Boston Spectator. 
Tlie Pili^riin. 

The orient's gorgeous drapery was withdrawn, 
And glorious in his beauty tlien arose, • 
Gilding of roseate mom tlie countless gems, 
The lucid king of day. Oh ! 'twas a sight 
That it would seem should banish human wo! 
Yet one there was, a melancholy man, 
Whose humid eye glanced carelessly athwart 
The beauteous, smiling scene, and heeded none. 
Of all the loveliness which nature wore. 

In palmer's weeds the way-worn man was clad, 
And sighed, as bending o'er his pilgrim's staff. 
He cast a wistful eye upon a mount. 
Whose height e'en now he must assay to gain; 
But he was weary, for he'd traveled long; 
His sandi'Js worn, and lengthened beard«vinced 
He journeyed from afar. 'Twas even so — 
From fair Cordova had the pilgrim come, 
Where breathes its mellow tones the soft guitar— 
Where the rich vine luxuriantly grows, 
And groves of orange scent the ambient air. 
His vow was thus— to walk with beard unsliorn 
And garments uru-e paired to Judea; 
And his tired feet now pressed the Holy Land — 
The mount on which he gazed was Calvary; 
The same where Jesus drank the bitter dregs 
With which the cup of human wo is fraught, 
And poured his life-blood forth to save a world. 
That summit, so revered, he fain would reach ; 
But painfully we toil when nature fails. 
And he by long fatigue was quite o'ercomo. 

Oh Spain! once proud, but now degraded Spain, 
How long shall Superstition weigh tliee down, 
And sap the vital energies which nerve 
To valorous deeds, the patriot hero's arm? 
For still thy sons she proudly holds in chains, 
Which bow their necks beneath a tyrant's yoke I 

The pilgrim bent himself at Calvary's baso 
And prayed j and as he breathed his soul out there. 
He felt his weary limbs were greatly strengtliened ; 
For God in mercy heard his supplications. 
Though he (his mind by superstition led) 
Had thought by deeds of penance to atone 
For crime. Hc'drobbed the widow and the orphan- 
God heard their cries and judgment was upon him ; 
The weight of guilt bore heavy on his soul- 
Remorse was wakened- ghosUy men were sought. 
Who bade him journey to Jerusalem. 

And he had come—He tolled up the steep, 
The bleaaedLamb, the Prince of life had trod ; 



, And reached the goal where he had fondly hoped 
I To lay the burden of his sorrows dowa- 
1 But oh ! when he surveyed the lialiowed spot, 
He groaned in agony, his heart was sod ; 
, No sympathising friend to whisper peace— 
' The thoughts of home— the children of his love— 
The partner of hi» bosom-all, all came, . 
E'en as the rushing of a mighty wind, 
Upon his soul. He saw the emptiness, 
Of all thtf» wondrous sacrifice of ease, 
And the ten tliousand nameless lies which bind 
Tlie heart to that loved spot we call our home. 
He had by teachers false, been called to make. 
Such sacrifice he fell would not avail 
With Him who our minutest acts doth scan, 
And justice at our hands and mercy claims- 

Now that his slumbering conscience was aroaae<^ 
How grievous were its goading* to be bwnc ; 
He struggled with the waves of dark despair, 
As o'er his head dread Sinai's thunders rolled ; 
But He at whose command the waves are stayed. 
Who bids the forked lightnings harmless play, 
And holds the winds aa't were within his hand. 
Now hushed the raging billows into peace ; 
And then was heard that * still, small voice,' in which 
Our God is pleased in mercy to commune 
With erring man, and lead the wafiderer home. 
The deep recesses of the sinner's heart, 
Must ever tlirill, as penetrating through 
His inmost soul, in sweetest tones, are heard 
The first soft breathings of a Father's love ; 
The pilgrim felt the soul-subduing power, 
And 'neath its influence, his mind was bent 
To new and firm resolves of righteousness— 
Those he had injured would he recompense. 
Might he but tread his native soil once more. 
But ah I a weary way must he retrace. 
Ere he could press again his own loved land ; 
Yet now with strength renewed he journeyed on. 
Till leaped with joy his anxious, care-worn heart. 
As rose in proud array thy glittering spires, 
Oh, sweet Cordova ! to his raptured view. 
The splendid dome, the vine-wreathed cot, 

All, all ! were to his bosom dear ; 
But most of all, tliat cherished spot, 
Where love's sweet accents met his ear. 



Oh ! how did pure affection's sunny smile, 
O'er the loved scene a magic beauty fling. 

That gave the happy pilgrim's heart awhile 
To realize each fond imagining. 

And now for him to God ascend 
The widow's and the orphan's prayers ; 

Their benefactor and their friend 
The gladsome smile and welcome shares. 

&ptember, 1827. Mabiok. 
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Maria, tlie Orptaan, 

OE THB FORCE OF FRINCIPLE. 
BT A LADT. 

A FimK&AL procession passed slowly up 
Tremont tcreet, and entered the venerable 
borift! place attached to the Sto^e Chapel. 
There were deposited the remains of Mrs^ 
Lawrence, and with them the pecuniary de- 
pendence of two orphan dnughters. 

Mrs. Xiiwrence, until a year previous to 
lier death, had lived in the grentestv opulence ; 
bat onfortunntely, her husband became surety 
for a friend to a large amount, which he was 
obliged to redeem. This, added to many 
offier losses, left him a comparatively small 
pittance for himsdf and family.-— This blow 
was too great for h im. What ! ^ive^jiD— lii^ 
*'**"^""^w^^down to the vulgar 
No! he could not— he 



carnage, 

method of liviug ? 

would noi-and the grief occasioned by this 

change in his fortunes soon caused his death. 
His wife bore her trials with Christian-like 

fortitude. With the small life annuity which 
irtie possessed, she found an agreeable home 
in the family of a distant relative. She de- 
voted her lime to the improvement of her 
eldest daughter, Elizabeth, and in watch.nj: 
the unfolding beauties of her little rosebud, 

as she foiKlly turned Maria. 

Thestrugi-leofa noble soul, contendmg 
^iost affliction, is often too great for- ub 
faUtenement-Wilh Mrs. Lawrence, the 
chord w *ch had*ieen too tightly strung snap- 
ped suddenly asunder, its ethereal tones siiU 
thrilling the hearts of its auditors. 

The family with whom Mrsl^awrence re- 
«ded kindly offered lo take charge of Eliza 



Like the insecrs they personate, they fly to 
some illumination, and are seen no more. 

Accordingly, none offered to supply .the 
place of moUier to Maria, until Mr. and Mrs,, 
Harris, who had been befriended by Mrs. 
Lawrence in her days of prosperity, and 
were distantly related, came forward. They 
resided about thirty miles from Boston. 

• 'Twill be but a poor place for a genlle- 
janan's d»rter,* said Mrs. Harris; 'but per- 
haps when she gets bigger, some of her 
Boston relations will make a lady of her.* 

Maria was happy at her new home. A ride 
in the waggon was as agreeable as a carriage. 
Aunt Hannah's turn-over and little cake on 
baking day, pleased her as well as the rich 
confectionary her mamma used to give her. 
The checked linen frock in summer, the red 
anH hhi » »m ^;sted in winter, were quite as coin- 
had b«en »^u:~». J ' ^ 

stick' stick 1 Aunt Hannah,' when the coarse 

woollen stockings were put on- her delicate 
liule feet, she soon forgot it, in looking »i 



hill 



joyful cry of * Sister Elizabeth I Sister Eliza- 
beth I' c:iused ihe carriage to slop. A gen- 
tleman alighted and inquired for Miss Law- 
rence. Maria ran hastily forward, and in a 
6;w moments was seated by her sister. 

After a mutual interchange of affection be- 
tween the sisters, Elizabeth introdnced to 
Maria Mr. Arthur Ellmgnrbod as her brother. 
Maria's surprise, at first overcame her natu- 
ral politeness, but soon recovering herself, 
she greeted him with her sweetest' smiles, 
and imprinted a kiss on his cheek, which was 
warmly reciprocated. 

• O, sister^ why did you not conic befni-*-? 
My»roses nil bloomed and H*^^ ^ ^itlioui 
youf having one; mv^^ .-w erry 
loaded whli il 
cayed: V\**^.- 
The«J..\:^>^u'^ 
adorn your fi^ . 
M i„ vain. Aunt Hann.h l.a<« « l«»er from 
Boston the other day, but would not tfU m« 




rwas 



the boys as they coasted down the steep 
at the back of aunt Harris' house. 

In childhood, the country seems peculiaily 
adapted to the unfolding capacities. The 
youthful exuberance of spirits has free scope 
All nature, activity, appears to coincide with 
the expanding rtiind better than the confined 
limitsofahiiy. 

Marni's growth was remarkably forward. 
She pursued her studies at the district school 
from books furnished by her sister Elizabeth, 
who regularly ma*e a long visit at aunt Han- 
nah's in the summer season, and imparted all 
the knowledge her sister's mind could receive. 
These visits proved o.f great benefit to Maria, 
who though unacquainted with the city life, 
was an excellent liule girl and readily disiin- 



the contents. 

* The verv counterpart of yourself, sweei 
said Arthur, • artless and unso- 



Elizabeth,' 



phisticated.' 
The conversation was interrupted by their 
Harris', and the greetings of 



,.th.(-own.ne,ea«ofage)a„d^e«C^^^^^^ 

. M .H..««.on. But Mana '' ^ jjo change occurred in Maria's situat.on 

until the summer in which she co.npleted her 
eleventh year. During the recess of her 
school one fine afternoon in August, a splen- 



IMT a good education. But 

•cold supply ihe place of a mother to fter ? 



No one seemed iocUoed to take the care of aj 
chad two years old. 
How eiiemeral the friends of the present 
, . «!.... a...... ni-niind theelare and splen- 



^lid summer vehicle leisurely passed the 
school house. The children with one accord | 



da«< They flutter around the glan 



arrival at Mr. 

aunt Harris were long and loud. 

* You've got a sweet critter for your wife, 
Mr. Ellingwood,' said she, •so clever and 
Igbligin.' * And so you're going to carry off 
I |My f^ciria 

. Oh '.. rm going to Boston ! Tn. going to 
Boston '.^aml sister? »"' ^ «»''"'«' ^/'^^^ 
she. as in ecstacy she danced round the 
apartments; but, observing the sober coun- 
tenance of aunt Hannah, shesa.d .n a subdu- 
ed lone. ' I hate to leave you dear aunt could 
you go with us I should be happy.' 

Maria's dress was arranged as speedily »s 

possible. Mrs. Ellingwood. anticipatmg the 

.lifficulty of procuring suitable cloH-'ng .n i»»e 

country, h..d made her purchases before. 

leaving the city. K Maria '«'°''«'' P'*;^" 

rustic gatb. she was certainly beautiful m 

""ZrJ a modern and fashionable dress. Her friends 
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gHzed oil her in adintration, and for the first 
time ill her life, she felt a toucli of vaiYitj. 
Elizabeth noticed it. 

' I thinit,* said she, turning to Mrs. Harris, 
* Maria must carry one dress of your manu- 
facture with her. If the change in her cir- 
cuinstahces proves too great for her young 
mind, a reference lo this uiuy prove benefi- 
cial.' 

* Thank, you for the hint, dear sister,' «aid 
Maria, * a dress will not be necessary to re- 
mind mc of my kind friends, and the happy 
days Tve passed' here. Yet I should be 
happy to have one.' 

* A.h ! dear child,* said Mrs. Harris, • you 
know nothing what kind of a phice you're go- 
ing to. I've been to Boston twice in my 
life, and I was so confused I did'nt know 
%vhdt to do. Like as not you'd be ashamed 
of me, if I should go to see you." ^ 

* O never ! dear aunt : ashamed of my 
earliest friend !' 

The time of departure at length arrived. 

Maria was delighted with the novelty of her 

situation.— She combined snch brilliant wit 

and good sense, (a case of rare occurrence 

by the way,) and tier remarks drew many a 

smile from her kind brother and sister. To 

I for Mariji wtis a favorite project with 

'^^^*"* ^^^^'^^^^Lns practicable after mar- 
riage, they had^-t^Nj,^ ^^^ ^^ j^^^ ^^^ 

-She was pli 




ranches 

>e sun strove in vain to' pierce the mur- 
k«y atmosphere of tiie city ; U.e lone pave- 
ment echoed the footfall of some solitary pe- 
desirian; the occasional clatter of window 
Bliutiers, and ihe ratling of bakers' and milk- 
men s carts ; the lazy smoke curling sluugi^hU 
from the lowering chimneys indicated the in- 
U.-.bitants uould soon aris^ from their slum- 
bers, and pursue their daily avocations 
Kre the city had assumeel the appearance 

of life and activity, a covered wagon drove to 

the door of Mr. Ellingwood, 

tinkle of the bell 

door. 



Tiie woman remained in the entry a long 
time before the servant made his appearance ; 
then with a scornful glance, he inquired 
* what she wanted ?* 

' Want ! I want to see Mrs. Ellingwood, 
or Maria. Tm cold in the bargain, and want 
to go to a fire.' 

* Yes'm,' said the servant, rather more res- 
pectfully ; and opening a door discovere<l 
Maria at a table covered with drawing mate- 
rials. Maria ran hastily forward. 

* Why, atint Hannah, how do you ? — When 
did you arrive ?*' 

' O dear me ! I'm jso tired and chilled I 
don I know what to do. We started long 
enough before da} light this rooming.' 

Maria rang the bell, and ordered tea, with 
accompaniments. 

* I believe you never driTik coffee, aunt ; 
bi^akfast for the finnily will not be ready this 
long time ; I rise very early to improve in 
drawing.' 

* Early ! why Pve had my breakfast, and 
cleared it all away 'fore sunrise, all this win- 
ter.' 

* Should you not like to go up stairs now ?' 
said Maria, when Mrs. Harris had dispatch- 
ed her breakfast. 

^ Lnd a marcy ! how many stairs you have 
got ! all carpeted too ! why, it seems as if I 
could pick them are roses olf and smell on 
'em. Pray Maria, what are them black men 
holding them chains for ?' 




jmtimate i 



and the feeble 
brought a servant to iIk* 



* Is Mr. Ellingwood, at home .?' 

• Home ! ycs^but won't be up this hour. 
You can come down to the kitchen fire to 
warm, if yon will wait till he's up ' 

;WelU'llgetmy wife first. ' Won't you 
lielp me out of t.he wagon with Uiis 'ere kag 
•nd trunk .5' ^ 

Tlie servant started; but thinking some- 
thing had been ordered from the country he 
i»ssettted. ■^' 

• There, wife, you go into the house. This 

mnn will .how you a fire, while I put Betty up 
m some stabU*.' ^ ' 



aunt, placed in || perhaps hear tliem. 
, are uidi 
the entry and staircase.' 

Maria tapped gently at her sister 
and announced 31 rs. Harris, 

Vou arrived early,' s^.id Mrs. Ellingwood, 
after the usual salntaiions. 

* Yes, yes. You know I'm bright and ear- 
ly.— My husband had a lot of apples and sarse 
to sell ; we thought if ihey would sell here, 
'twould pay for caning, so we coiichjded to* 
Kdl two birds wuh one stone and come to- 
gether. 'Tis eighteen years since I was here. 
You want bigger, Mrs. Ellingwood, than lu) 
Lucy, .vho'H be five next June. I Vspose 
there are a great many new things to be seen ; 
and Maria, f 'spose you 4ik>w ait the 
iboiii.' 



vey that dress of my childhood many times 
this week. Mrs. Harris little thinks of the dif- 
ference between our city and her native village.' 

' What a nice bwhy you've got Mrs. Elling- 
wood. Pooty creiur what has aunty got for 
it, dear,' said Mrs. Harris, extracting » huge 
nut cake from her reticule. 

' Oh !' said Mrs. Ellingwood, * we do not al- 
low lier to eat solid food— she is only eight 
months old.' 

* La ! I always fed my babies at three 
months sartin. I forgot to tell you I brought 
you a kag of June butter. Tis as yallar as 
your marigoMs used to be Maria^* 

* Just like yourself aunt Hannah, always 
making presents,* said Mrs. Ellingwood. 

Mrs. Harris declined going down to break- 
fast. She eould amuse herself nicely by 
looking out of tlie window, she said. 

Mrs. Elfhigwood and Maria were placed in 
a sad dilemma. Maria was now sereotfen, 
and, in conjunction with her sisteri had issn* 
ed cards of invitation for a large party the en- 
suing Thursday. To recall them was im- 
possible ; to get rid of their warm hearted^ 
though uncouth visitors* was equally impos- 
sible. What could be done ? Her remarks 
wQuld attract much attention, and the stamp 
I of having a herd of numerous acqiiabitance. 
Mr. Ellingwood would be mortified — Henry 
Williams, wlm had solicited Maria's hand tii 
vain, uould exult — and one dearer to Maria 
than all others, wouKl be present to see« and 



'-. i m . .'^v".^>v-.. 'iff;rrircourjd;iicM^'; 

i the impropriety of making rwu.rke. 
B door '!.II would, perhaps. pa«, off ^ell iuU. cr<^!^ 
Mrs. Harr.K.m.«:h ,o ihe a„»oj„,ce of Mrs. 
Ell.ng«oo.l m.d Maria, walked fro,,, o..e 
, apartment to the other, n.ade ab«>rd re.n^rk, 
on »ll she saw ; offering to « a,|, up u.e .fish- 
es, or any thing in tlie world that would hdu • 
i..^ when entreated to eit dow„. would Jy'. 
Marcy no! I'm so used ,o siirrin about. I 
shouid keep jumping up t„ look out ' 
The evenifiil evenuig for the party i 



way 



The blood tinged Maria's neck and face ; 
she exchanged glnnccs^ with l,er sigter. b«i 
made no other remark 'timn • I shall be ven 
liappy to make aaut Harris pass the time 
ayeeably.' 

• Yes, yes, I know you wouW— my husband 
•hnught like enough you would be ashamed 
of "8. but I told him you was dreadfully al- 
tered then, for you went all round our town 
last summer, and called on all your old ac- 
ijuainlanccs.' 

' Ah!" thought Maria, • I siwii kave n^,„y. 



arrived. " r-v-lJa« 

The company, a most beautiful aswtiw. 
Wage, inet ,n room, splendidly furoished «wj 
bnlhantly U^hi.d. AU passed off •well fo,^ 
ume.andMrs.E||i.,g„ood and Maria „er« 
■mvardly congratulating themselves, »lHin Mr 
U»rr.s. findil ,,i« quiU troublesome, and 
seeing no convenience for depositing it. (l^ 
roo,.., being heated by , f«n«ce.) wse ..mI 
walked to a window fiUed with rare .,o,i«! 
Here he espied a porcupine, with iie hyaeiwh 
mt peeping f,rib. (then an objee. of m^ 
cuno^uy.) .vbicl. served his putpo- ni«|y. 
It wot^d have ,.,se.l off unn^i^ ^ Zt 
Mrs, Harns exclaimed— 

; Why, Joseph, Maria won't ibask j^u 
^pHling her flowers all orcr:^^-^*^ 



I for 
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' I only spit in that green thing filled with 
rushes,' said Mr. Harris. 

The buzz ceased. Their tones of voice 
so discordant, produced a death-like silence, 
Mrs. EUingwood preserved- her equanimity, 
and by the timely uid o( friends, the company 
was restored to its wonted tone, when Mtp. 
Harris suddenly jumped up and said. 

• Mrs. Ellingwood, sha'nt I blow out some 
of iliese lamps .^ I reckon it's a pity to waste 
so much ile.' 

Mrs. Ellingwood had refreshments announ- 
ced immediately, and led the way to her re- 
fectory. This movement spared her the mor- 
tification of observing the general titter which 
prevailed. Mr. and Mrs. H;irris, not being 
9C(iuainted wi;h the rules of precedence, 
piade their way as fast as possible, and thtTUg)) 
Maria endeavored to keep them back, they 
seemed the more anxious * to see what was 
going on,' as they said, to the manifest dis- 
comfiture of satin and gauze. 

To gaze at the table was excusable : load- 
jed with every delicacy of the season, spark- 
ling with the ri':hest plate, and cut glass, 
which reflected back the numerous lights, till 
4i]l seemed lost in brilliancy^ an assemblage 
of youth and beauty fashionably dressed, and 
in the gayest spirits imaginable ; the deli- 
cious strains of music which ever and anon 
burst on the ears, would rivet the attention 
of those long accustomed to such scenes ; 
fis for Mr. and Mrs. Harris, good souls, ihey 
Miought themselves in a fairy land, and did not 
dare to spetik, till Maria presented Mrs*. Har 
ris wit'h an ice, which caused her to ejaculate. 

♦ Why, Maria, child, hav*nt you got over 
jrour old trick of eating frozen milk ? dont 

you remetiiV^^ti.' ". - '* "s^*^ ^^ ^^Y '"^° *^^ 
' dairy to get it to eat ? Tig t t>» m^m n UMaguT 
the world for the cholic' 

Poor Maria ! she was thunderslruck. A 
general smile ran roimd the apartment, save 
wl^re some benevolent countenance mani- 
fested the utmost pity for Maria. At length 
Maria came forward ; 

• I deem it due to ray friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harris, to state, that to them I was in- 
debted for a home in my childhood. When 
thrown an orphan on the wide world for pro- 
lectioti, they kindly nourished me like an 
own child, and though to you, dear brother, 
layUig her hand on his arm, I am under obli- 
gatiojis for itiy present advantages, for an in- 
troduction into the refinements of Ufc, to the 
flowery paths of literature ; and the myste- 
ries of science ; thoi^^h you have opened n 
new world to my view, my gratitude to each 
oi* you is unbounded, and equally strong. — 
Yes ! the reminiscences of my childhood are 
among the most pleasing of my recollections, 
and memory binds them still closer, when 
beholding the heartlessness of many friend- 
shi(is iMDce contriicted.* 



A<Imir»iion filled the hearts of all present. 
They despised i\il^ own littleness, and even 
gazed with pleasure upon the persons of Mr. 
and Mrs. Harris, who looked extremely be- 
wildered at finding themselves thus publicly 
noiired. 

Why did Maurice Stanwood gaze so fond- 
ly at Maria that evening, as she glided about 
imparting happiness to all Jiround her? Why 
did he listen so intently as she accompanied 
vhe p'v;<no with her clear, musical voice ? 
Why did he linger by her side till the last 
carriage rolled from the door, and then re- 
luctantly too^ his departure ? He had long 
been secretly attached to Maria, but having 
frequently declared he would ascertain the 
disposition of his intended wife previous to 
marriage, he had delayed his proposals, 
though the powerful artillery of the eye, and 
the thousand nameless signs in lovers pro- 
s;ress,4|ad expressed as much, nay, even 
more, than words could possibly have done.' 

Mr. and Mrs. Harris remained a week in 
the city, and were delighted with Maria's at- 
tention, who showed them every thing of 
note in the city, from the state-house to the 
managerie. They returned home, loaded 
with presents for their little ones, and an in- 
vitation to make them an annual visit. 

In the course of a few months Maurice 
Stanwood and Maria were united. They 
made a visit every summer to uncle Ji/seph 
and aunt Hannah, to whom Maurice declar- 
ed hiniself indebted, in part, for his sweet 
wife; justly remarking that the seeds of be- 
nevolence and ingeniousness sown in her 
hreast, would not have vegetated so luxuri- 
antly in the city atmosphere. 

Maria still nreserves t he dress worn in 



cTiildhood, and when tempted to cherish af- 
fectation and pride, finds n check in viewing 
this talisman. She takes great pleasure in 
improving and training the manners of the 
little Harrisses, one of whoni she keeps con- 
stantly with her. 



fined to his bed two days, bikI was still unable 
to rise. I e^itered the chamber, and liHving 
t^haken hands, began to give the 'customary 
consolations, hoped * that the illness was tri* 
fling,* and so on ; but after I had become fa- 
miliiir with the gloom of the apartment, which 
was darkened, and could distinguish objects 
properly, I was struck with the change which 
had taken place in his countenance. To be 
sure, there must always be a great difference 
in H jnan*s appearance when he exchangee 
the gilding of a fashionable exterior for the 
paraphernalia of a sick bed ; but even after 
making allowance fur this, I thought I die- 
covered symptoms of a serious malady. The 
worst part of the affair was the utter prostra- 
tion of mind which he had experienced, for 
he hardly appeared to listen to what I said ; 
and on inquiring what physician he had con<> 
suited, he answered * None ; it was of no 
use.* I of course told him of the madness^ 
the folly of this, and said I would bring 
Dr. Berkley with me at four o'clock, though 
[ hoped that by that lime he would be better. 
* To tell the truth,' said he suddenly, • I am 
afraid to hear the sentence of a physician, for 
fear of having my suspicions confirmed ; but 
I dare say it is the best way to be resolved at 
once. Do bring him. Pray what day of the 
month is tliis, Harry ?* 

' The sixth,' I answered. * Is it ?' he cx- 
cliimed with an earnestness which made me 
start. * Harry, I must be well by the twelfth.' 
I told him if there was any thing I could 
do for- him on that pnnicnlar d«y, I woidd do 
it with pleneure. • No, no, no, he answered 
impuienily ; * I must b eoit^n>vse lCl _• lYhat 
is to be doiK^Jig-^ynii^tiaita^M^^iiS^ha 
horrid m?5^ i#^ -^ _^*j ,|^ 



From Uic Englbli Journal of Belle's Letters. 

W[y Frieiiid Bronicly* 

One dull snowy morning in Jaimary, while 
sitting at breakfast in my lodgings in a dull 
street in London, I received the following 
note : ' <lear Harry, I am confined to bed, 
very unwell ; come aivi see me, immediately. 
Yours alway-*, T. Bromely.' 

This was very laconic. I had seen Brome- 
ly a few nights beforo at the opera in high 
spirits, and apparently in good health. 
was surprised therefore, at the import of the 
card, Ivut thinking that it might be some tri- 
lling indisposition, I finished my breakfast 
and my newspaper before sttiing out to call. 
I found myself about one o'clock at his lodg- 
nigs and on incpiirin^ of the footman how his 
muster was, I learned that he had been con- 
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and I can't i 

I tried to^.ilii; hi.iT~rs-\tV 
so anxious about, but he whs impatient of the 
subject; and seeing I only irritated hiin% 
inquiries, I ceased to press him and look my 
leave. It was evening before I saw Dr. Berk- 
ley. The rain was pouring in torrents, and 
it was pitchy dark. We drove to Bromely'e^ 
"imd I entered the chamber along with the 
doctor, who seating himself by the fireside, 
put the usual medical questions, felt his r^- 
lient's pulse, wnue a prescri|)tion, and warf- 
about to move off. 

• One moment doctor, if you please. I 
shall be obliged to you if, for once, you will 
lay aside your professional caution, and speak 
out. What is the matter.?' Tlie doctor 
hesitated ; said that at present he could not 
say with certainly what was the matter; 
wotdd call to morrow ; iLO))ed it was only a 
cold ; reconiiRniled quietness ; and desir- 
ed him to keep his mind free from alarm, as 
probably there wsis not much to apprehend. 

Bromely was dissatisfied, but the doctor 
would not speak out. I took my leave alon^ 
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Willi hiiH, and on pjirling inquired if he fear- 
ed nny thing tery hud ; and though he gave 
me no explicit antiwer, I was satisfied he con- 
videred the matter serious. He went to visit 
his patients, and I went to the opera. In the 
glkfer of the performance I forgot Broniel> 
and liis illness. 

Another note next morning. It ran thus : 
' Dear Harry, I have had a miserable night 
and am wretched. Do come and see me, it 
will be a charity, &c. The note was hardly 
legible, and had been written in violent agita- 
tion. In half an hour after the receipt I was 
in h'ra chamber. He was looking miserably 
bm seemed rejoiced when I entered. 

* You must think me very selfish in boring 
you thus.' said he ; • but if you knew how 
miserable I am tvlien alone, I am sure you 
WQidd not grudge me an hour of society.' 

What could I do ? Of course I was oblig- 
ed to say, that if my presence gave him any 
satisfaction, I would remain with pleasure. 
' No, no, no !* ho answered quickly. • J 
know Tcry well no one would prefer heiui: 
lierc to enjoying himself in his own way, but 
I sliall accept of your kindness for all that.' 
I offered to rend to him, but he declined ; 
and accordingly, I was obliged to keep np con- 
versstion which wasfany thing but enlivening. 
The doctor called and having ascertained 
the state of his patient, wrote another pre- 
scription, and was about to retire. ' Pr.iy, 
sit down, doctor,' said Broniely, • and do nie 
R fa? or.' The doctor took a chair and looked. 
at his watch, as much as to hint that his liuie 
was precious. * Oh, it will be yoitrown fauh 
ifycm -ai:e._cbJ.^JUlt^L dot^s>r. Answer me «i 

erinincd to 
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'P^HPHHBVi ^'^^ * *fTjff^tr physician 
vho will fiollie 8«u SCI tiptiiuuH ; am I in for a 
fever ?* The doctor nodiled assent. 
"^romely sank back upon his pillotv tit this 
. confirmation of his suspicions, and was sileni 
for some time. He seemed greatly aj^lin-d. 
' How long.' at last said he, * how long, doc- 
tor, may^ take to set me up a»ain ; (hat is. 
supposing! recover ?' and he looked raiher 
wildly in his face. 

• It's really impossible to s:iy, Mr. Bronie- 
ly. At present I assure you, I can have no 
idea, and the least you think about it the bet- 
ter.' * But may 1 be out by the twelfth ?' 
• Impossible,' answered the doctor. 

I shall not soon forget the look the sick 
man gave when he received this laconic an- 
swer. Impatience and despair seemed to 
agitate him fearfully. • Doctor Berkley, 
come what may, you must ai^ shall enable 
me to be out on that day. 1 think I could 
walk about just now.' He made an effort to 
raise himself in bed, but a sudJcii sicUness 
came over him, and wiili a groan, his head 
•ought its pillow. 



^ Doctor.' said he, after a pause, * could 
you give me such a dran^ as would enable 
me to go out for an hour or two ? I care not 
how much I suffer as the consequence. I 
know,' continued he, ^you can prolong life at 
times, though you cjtnnot save it. Come 
doctor, have you such a medicine ?' 

•Mr. Bromcly this is foolish. Forgive me, 
it is sinful. You must not think of going 
out. I can give no such medicine as you ask. 
For your own safety I advise you to compose 
yourself. Do not think of leaving yonr bed.' 
Bromely was suddenly silent, and seemed 
to be engaged in painful reflection. The 
doctor departed promising to call again in 
the evening. A consider;ible tinve elapsed 
before he broke silence ; and when he did so 
I though the tone of bis voice luid altered 
considerably. His look was fierce ; I thought 
the fever had gone to his brain. 

* Harry/ said he, • I don't care foj; Berk- 
ley's opinion. Doctors have their creed and 
they must stick to it for the. sake of consist- 
ency. If disease be in my system, how can 
outward circumstances affect me ? What 
does it matter whether I lie, or sit, or walk ? 
Besides, I recollect an anecdote of a soldier 
in a retreat, who kept his saddle for a week, 
and the man had a malignant fever on him. 
What is there then to hinder me from going 
out for an hour ? Harry, once for all, I 
nnst be out on the twelfth, and you must as- 
sist nie.' 

What is the meaning of this nonsense,' I 
exclaimed, fur I had almost lost my temper 
at his folly ; ' what can there be which so 
imperiously demands your presence, at the 
risk, nay, the certainty of your death, being 
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moving you from your room ; and I 
lainly shall not assist in any such 
attempt.' 

I was frightened at the expression of his 
countenance. He was .gencr;«lly an open- 
hearted and most kind-hearted being, bur 
his look was now dreadful to behold : and 
'vticn he spoke, thongii he trembled with pas- 
sion, the words came slowly and distinctly. 

Hear nie, Harry ; I am fixed in my resolve 
to be out on the twelfth, and what is more, 
you shall assist me in that very mad attempt.' 
— He laughed ; but such a langli ! I Was 
terrified. I was afraid that he was deranged — 
was in a state of raving madness. * Well,' 
said I, with a view of soothing him, * we 
aliall see how von are oif that day, and then* — 
he interrupted me. * Oh, yes ; try and 
soothe me like a child ! Yes, we shall see 
on that day.' And he was silent. 

Days rolled on, and still the same wild de- 
termination remained, and every day only 
saw hiM resolution become stronger, if possi- 
ble. He laughed at bodily pain, and philos- 
ophised upon it, made me read medical books 



upon fever and delirium, and reasoned upon 
them as abstract speculations ; always end*> 
ing by repeating his fixed resolution to be 
out on the twelfth. 

It was on the evening of the eleventh that I 
was sitting with him. He was in a state of 
high excirement, and talked of going out to- 
morrow as a thing of course, said I must go 
with him, in a coach, and implored my acqui- 
esence in terms which distressed me. I had 
hitherto refrained from contradicting him, as 
I thought the irritation caused by my oppo- 
sition made him worse ; but. now I thotight 
it high time to tell him my jnind, and did so. 
[ represented to«lim as strongly as possible 
the madnessy^. the impossibility of his going 
out — nay more, that force was to be used to 
compel him to remain in bed if he persisted in 
the attempt — and tried by every means in ray 
power to dissuade him from it. He heard 
me with perfect quietness, though with impa- 
tience. When I had finished, lie made no 
answer, but, to my astonishment, got out of 
bed, threw a dressing-gown about him, walk* 
ed firmly across the room, and opening n 
drawer, took out a pair of dumb-bells, and 
having exercised them in their usual way for 
about a minute, put them back in their place, 
and returned to bed. 

* Every night,' said he, ^ since I have been 
confined, I have done this ; and aa long ae I 
can do it, no one shall persuade me that I 
can't go out ; and as for force,' continued 
he, * look here !' He opened a case whicli 
lay at the back of the bed, and prodaeed n 
pair of pistols, nodded significantly, and re- 
placed them. It was in vain to remonstrate. 
I still of course, thought the necessity of his 



tul^ of [bein g out existed only in hk iflMgtnttfon. 
and I determined to take serious measures 
for his confinement. At night I easily got 
pos.session of the pistols. 

Next day I called, as he had made me sol- 
emnly promise to do. He had discovered 
that the pistols had been taken away, and I 
expected a violent scene, which I was pre- 
pared for. I was mistaken, however. He 
lay a few minutes perfectly sUent ; and when 
he spoke, he did so slowly and mildly. 

* Harry,* said he, * are you determined 
not to assist me in going out to day— for an 
hour — or two ?' I sliook my head. 

' When I assure you,' continued he, (falni- 
iy, * when I assure you that my honor, and 
ihe honor of my family— nay, that my life 
depends upon it ?' 

I was astonished at i^e calmness and firm- 
ness with which he spoke, but 1 was deter- 
mined not to give way. • Bromely,' said I, 
• once more for all, I tvill not be accessary to 
your death, as it is idle to say another word 
about it.' 

* Well,' said he, * I have no other alterna- 
tive but to speak out. Is the door shut !' I 
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■ og wrereii io the affirmative.-^-Come near me.* 
I^ afiproached the bed. 

He moved his lips two or three times as if 
lie had been about to speak, but his tongue 
refused to perform its office ; a flush spread 
ov«r him as he raised himself on one arm, 
eody looking me steadfastly and sternly in 
th« face, whispered. 

« Marry, I hate forged a hilV 

I forgot what exclamation I made. I sat 
down by the Are, and was silent for some 
time. I knew that he was watching every mo- 
tion, but I knew not what to say. I was 
thankful that he spoke (irst, though bitterly. 

* WeU,' said he, * you know all, and I sup- 
pose are thinking of a decent excuse for 
ehakiog me off. And the truth is, Harry, 
thottgh you should go this instant, I shall not 
Uanae jou.' 

* You wrong me,' I said : * but what on 
eanh should have tempted you to feuch an 
act of madness?* 

* What could tempt me ? Do you recol- 
lect the night we were at Mallet's, some 
nionths ago, when I won eight hundred 
poands from young Denson ? You won 
from him yourself, Harry, I thought he was 
rich. He left the table th:it iu^ not worth 
m farthing. A fortnight afterwards I learned 
thai his boy was lying dead in his house, and 
lie had not the means of burying him ; that 
his wife was distracted, and that he was star- 
ving.— At that moment there was an execution 
or some such thing going on in the house for 
£1000. What could I do ? I had not the 
money. I had been the cause of his ruin. > I 
forged a bill on old Denhnm for ^1500, and 
gave Oenson the money. I expected to have 
been in funds long before this, but have been 
disappointed. The bill is due on the Idth— 
^ou see I am a correct man of business— >anff 
unless it be taken up to-day, all roust come 
out to-morrow ; and you remember the fate 
Of Dr. Dodd — it will be mine. Nowj will 
fmi find me a hand ?' 

^^fth all my heart,' said I, « but how ? I 
have not half the money.* 
4 * Goi bless you, Harry Til get the money. 
But then I must make another confession.' 
•To whom ?• said I.—* To my sister Jane, 
Lady Dashley. 

* Will lady D^hley give you money ?' 

* Wiri she^not, and the honor of the family 
1! stake ? tCome assist me to rise.' 

I did get' him out of bed, and his clothes 
on. He fainted oiice, and I gave up all for 
lost ; but he recovered, and his resolution 
was as strong n^ ever. I had almost to carry 
blin to the coach, and, when seated there, 
had to support him from falling. ' By the 
time we had approached Lady Dashley's, he 
rallied ; and though I trembled for the result, 
be weiH firmly, but deadly pale, and walked 
into the bouse. I aws led in no enviable 



state. A quarter of an hour passed away, 
and no tidings ; another quarter had nearly 
been measured, when a servant came out and 
requested me to walk in. I was shown into 
a parlor where Bromely was lying on a sofa. — 
His sister. Lady Dashley, was at a writing- 



desk, and evidently dreadfully agitated; ^plishments fur the admiration and regard which 



there was no time for salutations ; she ad 
vanced to meet me. 

* You know this dreadful btisiness.-— Here 
is a draft on Coutts for the amount. I know 
(here is not so mucli, but I dare say they 
mUI not refuse ; at all events you must try. 
Hasten ; let me know the moment, you get 
the business finished*' ^ 

Bromely was too much exhausted to go 
tvith me. I bolted into the coach, gave the 
driver a sovereign to drive with all the speed 
he could^-presented the check at Coutt's ; 
it was shown to one of the partners. I was 
in a dreadful state of suspense, but it passed. 
I got the money, and drove at equal speed to 
(he bunk at which the bill was payable. I 
alighted, and, for the first time, hesitated: I 
was in a state of considerable agitation,*»nd 
must appear calm to prevent suspicion. Af- 
ter pausing a few minutes to recover myself, 
r v^lked calmly into the telling room of the 
bank, and asked as coolly as possible for Mr. 
Denham's bill. 

There was no sudi bill. I recollected jn 
an instant that it was due only on (he mor- 
row. I mentioned this, and added that it 
would be obliging if they could take payment of 
the bill to-day. It was got and paid, and in 
my possession. My feelings must have be- 
trayed me when I had the fatal document in 
my hand, for the clerk did look suspicious. 
However, it was in my possession, and I was 
again at the coach in an instant. Driving 
iih the former rapidity. I was at Lady 
Dftshley's door in a twinkling. I rushed up 
stairs, and foimd the parties as I had left 
them. Neither had power to utter a syllable. 
* There is the bill,' said I putting it into the 
fire. 

I never witnessed such a relief to two hu- 
man beings. It is impossible to record the 
lady V thanks and Bromely 's gratitude. I igot 
him to his lodgings. He %vas dreadfully ill 
for months, and raved continually of bills, 
and banks, and felony, but he recovered 
He has not touched card nor dice box since. 
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^ From the American Magazine. 

Mrsy James MadHsen/ 

Thb parents of Mrs. Madison, whose maid- 
en name was Dolly Payne, were natives of 
Virginia. She was however born in North 
Carolina, while her mother was on a visit to 
some of her friends in that state. Not long 
al\er their marriage, her parents joined the 



society of Frieirds or Quakers, manuniitted 
their slaves, and removed to Pennsylvania. 
Their daughter was educated in. Philadelphia 
in all the strictness of the sect to which the 
family belonged. She w.is, therefore, but 
little indebted to acquired graces aild accom- 



followed her wherever she was known. To 
much personid beauty, she added a warm 
heart and a benevolent disposition ; charms 
and attractions which won for her not only 
admirers but friends. 

At an early age she was married to Mr. 
Todd, a young. lawyer of Philadelphia, and 
also a member of the society of Friends. 
This connexion was of short duration. She 
was soon left a widow with an infant son. 
Her father being also dead, she went to live 
with her surviving parent, who had fixed her 
residence in the same city. Here Iter beauty 
and engaging manners secured her many ad- 
mirers and brought her several advantageous 
offers of marriage. Among those who sought 
her liand she gave preference to James Mad- 
ison, at that time a distingu'tshed member of 
Congress, to whom she was nwrried in 1794. 

From this time to tlte time of Mr. Madi- 
son's appointment , as Seceiary of Slate, alie 
resided at Montpelier on Mr, Madison's es- 
tate. Here she entert.iined his numerous 
friends and guests with an abundant and cor- 
dial hospitality. Her mother and sisters 
lived with her, and the regard and kindness 
with which her husband treated them, was 
repaid on her part by similar attentions to 
the happiness and comfort of his ageil moth- 
er, who continued to live with her son. 

On Mr. Jeffejson's election to the Presi- 
dency, in 1801, Mr. Madison was appointed 
Secretary of State, and in April of that year 
removed his family to Washington. We can- 
not better describe the manner in which she 
acquitted herself in the new and elevated sta- 
tion to which she was now raised, than in the 
language of the memoir in the national por- 
trait gallery, a work of great merit. *• The 
President's house was the seat of hospitality, 
where Mrs. Madison always presided in tlie 
absence of Mr. Jefferson's daughters, when 
there were female guests. After the Presi- 
dent's, the house of the Secretary of State 
was the resort of most company. The frank 
and cordial manners of its mistress gave a 
peculiar charm to the fVequent parties there 
assembled. All foreigners who visited tlie 
seat of government — strangers f^om the dif- 
ferent states of the Union, the heads of de- 
partments, the diplomatic corps, senators, 
representatives, and* citizens, mingled with 
an ease and freedom, a sociability and gaiety, 
to be met %vith in no other society ^-^Even 
party spirit, virulent and embittered as it then 
was, by her gentleness was disarmed of its 
asperity, 
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lunls who ne?er visited the Presi- 
met at the other minieterial hous- 
not resist the soflening influences 
ciliatory disposition, and her frank 
ous maiMiers, but frequented her 
ircle ; and sat at her husband's ta- 
le th.it was covered with the profu-^ 
rginian hospitality, rather than with 
ce of European taste. The lady of 
linister was once ridieuling the enor- 
5 and number of the dishes with 
i board was loaded, and observed; 
( more like a harvest home supper, 
entertainment of a Secretary of 
rs. Madison lieard of this, and 
narks, and only observed with a 
t she thou£;ht abundance preferable 
e ; that circumstwices formed ciis- 
customs farmed taste ; and as the 
so repugnant to foreign customs, 
1 the happy circumstance of the 
dance and prosperity of our coun-> 
id not hesitate to sacrifice the deli- 
iropean taste, for the less elegant, 
liberal fashion of Virginia. The 
r families daily supplied from tl>al 
spread t>*ble, would have had rea- 
ijret the introduction of European 
id Mrs. Madison been prevailed on 
to its dictation. 

I the eight years that Mr. M>«dison 
etary of State, he and his family 
tlie inliabitants of Washington as 
sens ; receiving and reciprocating 
I the most kind and friendly man- 
Secretary himself being wholly 
in public business, left to Mrs. 
le discharge of th^ duties of social 
^ And never was a woman better 
for the task. Exposed, as slie 
must have been in so conspicu- 
ition, to envy, jealousy, and mis- 
n, she so managed as to conciliate 
will of all, without offending the 
any of the numerous competitors 
>r and attention. Every visitor 
% the pleasing impression of being 
favorite, of having been the object 
attention. She never forgot a 
\4 once heard, nor a face she had 
tor the personal circumstances 
rith every individual of her sc- 
' Her quick recognition of per- 
^urrence to their peculiar inter- 
ied the gratifying impression, in 
0f those who conversed with her, 
*e especial objects of regard. 
le was very plainly fumithed, 
IS no way 'extravagant. It was 
lality and charity that her profu- 
ishecked and sometimes made 
kh>«t her income was not e<^al 
/ 
t and engaging qualities whicli 



have been described, characterized Mrs. 
Madison through the whole of her husband's 
public life. In the midst of the bitterness of 
party spirit and the violence of political ani- 
mosity, she was mild and courteous to all. 
The political assnUnnts of her husband she 
treated with a kindness, which disarmed 
their hostility of its individual rancor, and 
sometimes even converted political enemies 
into personal friends, and still oftener suc- 
ceeded in neutralising the bitterness of oppo- 
sition. During the last war her courage ainl 
firniness were put to a severe test. In Au- 
gust, 1814, the British troops landed forty 
miles below Washington, and approached 
that city. The President, left the city to 
hold a council of war. 

Before his departure, he anxiously inquir- 
ed if she had courage or firmness to remain 
in the President's house until his retiu'n on 
the morrow or succeeding day. She assur- 
ed him she had no fear but for him and the 
success of our army. When the President 
reached Bladensburgh he unexpectedly found 
the«two armies engaged. Meanwhile terror 
spread over the chy. All who could obtain 
conveyances fled to the adjoining towns. 
The sound of the cannon was distinctly 
hetird, and universal confusion and dismay 
prevailed. Some personal friends who re- 
mained with Mrs. Madison strongly urged 
her to leave the city. They had her carriage 
brought to the door, but could not persuad*' 
her to enter it till her huslMiod should return 
and accompany her. And she did not fmully 
depart till several mesengers had been de- 
spatched to bid her fly. 

We close this sketch in the words of the 
memoir from which we have quoted ^ Much 
as she graced her public station, she has 
been not less admirable in domestic life. 
Neighborly and companionable among her 
country friends, as if she had never lived in a 
city ; delighting in the society of the young, 
and never better pleased than when promo- 
ting every youthful pleasure by her participa- 
tion ; she still proved herself the affectionate 
wife during the years of suffering health of 
her excellent husband. Without neglecting 
tlie duties of a kind hostess, a faithful friend 
and relative, she smoothed and enlivened, 
occupied and amused the languid hours of 
his long confinement. He knew, appreciated 
and acknowledged the blessing which heaven 
had bestowed on him in giving him such a wife.* 
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'Viie (More it too liOng.* 

Peter Biuoham paid his last penny to the 
toll-gatlierer at Charles River, as he made his 
entrance into Boston. He walked about most 
of the forenoon, and finally asked a gentleman 
near one of the iostirance offices, if he wan- 



ted * to hire ?' Sixttck with the appearance of 
the lad, he said * yes,' and Peter was provi- 
ded a comfortable home, as a sort of * do-all' 
in a gentleman's family. To make a loii|( 
story short, Peter was no common youth, 
and he gridually rose in the employ of Mr. 
Parker ; till for years and years he was his 
iiead clerk, and finally at the age of twenty- 
two was admitted into the house as a partner, 
at one third the profits. The wcSI-known 
house of * Parker &l Co.' continued for a 
goodly number of years, and became one of 
the largest establishments of the day. The 
senior partner finally retired, leaving the 
whole concern in the bands of the junior, and 
for thirty years the bouse continued to grow 
with the growth of the city, under the prudent 
management of Mr. Brigham. He was es- 
teemed a merchant of the utmost integrityt 
and maintained a iTtoSt enviable reputation 
during his long mercantile career. 

One day, the old gentleman said to Peter* 
Jr. his oldest son, who had been brought up ' 
in the store— 

* Do you think yon could manage Uisiness 
alone ? I leave you the store and a large 
stock of goods, and perhaps the best set of 
customers 4>f any dealer in Boston ; but re- 
member, Peter, I paid my last penny to the 
toll man token I tnttrtd Boston.* 

The elder Brigham retired to Watertown, 
in a neat country abode. Peter went on in 
the business. The spirit of improvement got 
abroad, and Peter thought he must tear dowii 
the old store, and erect an elegant one, with 
a granite front, and of great depth, to accom- 
modate his business. When he had got com- 
fortably into it, with elegant fixtures to match, 
the elder looked in upon Peter, Jr. 

* How do you like the store, fnther ?' 

* Peter, the store is too long.* 

Peter, Jr. continued to extend his opera- 
tions, and finally became the importer of the 
teas and coffee lie sold at wholesale. He was 
considered a desirable match for most any 
yomig lady, and in the following ye^r espous- 
ed Julia Wentworth,an heiress ol thirty thou- 
sand. He purchased an elegant mansion op- 
posite the M.«I1, and of course, fitted it up in 
great splendor, becomijig the high circle in 
which his beautiful bride woufd move. The 
father of Peter claimed the privilege of pre- 
senting the Mirrors for the diniiig hall. They 
arrived (rom Liverpool on the flay preceding 
the nuptial dinner party. The old gentleman 
had personally superintef^ded their adjust- 
ment in the hall. All tlie Wentworihs and 
"Brighams were around the festive board, 
when the son, speaking of the nuptial pres* 
ents, in the joyousness of the occasion, ex- 
claimed—* 

*' Father, I've not seen the mirrors yeL* 

* They are suspended in the hall, uiy son.' 
AJl ey^B were turned upon them-^hen. 
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on a golden tablet, crowning. each refleaior, 
they read — * Peter, the store is too longJ 

Peter recollected the remark of the old 
gendenian, whe>i he had nsked his opuiion of 
the store-^and, although he had to luu^h with 
the rest of ihe couipuny, still he fek there 
was meaning in it, and he never went into 
the dining hall but his eyes would involunta- 
rily revert to tlie inscription on the mirrors — 
* Peter, the store is too long !' Hoivever Pe- 
ter went ahead in business. He had marri- 
ed a fortuoe, besides the excellent business 
left him by his father, and Brigham, Jr. was 
not a very emull inan on 'Change. He fell 
into the speculating mania which setine<l to 
have possessed the people of the age. His 
notes were as good as bank notes, and his 
credit-number one. Every body was making 
fortunes in stocks—and was there any earth- 
ly reason why he should not ? He went into 
tlie fimey line pretty largely. The cotton 
speculation too was all the rage, and he went 
into the adventure as a matter of course. 
And why not add a milHon or so by purcha- 
eiog lots in the West ? Mr. Colbier has made 
two millions by the sale of his lots where the 
city of Orient now rears its aspiring head— 
and Brigham, Jr. went ^29,000 into the lots: 
of the intended city of Haniiltonia, the most 
/beautiful site— situated at the confluence of 
I six rivers — in all the teeming empire of the 
mighty West. It trae whispered on 'Change 
tliat be had mnde more than hulf a million in 
stocks, and his western lots, and that he was 
to make four hundred thousand in his * east 
em townships; he was written down a mil 
lionaire: and at the next election, Peter 
Brigham, Jr. was made President of the Bank 
of Exchange. 

But there must have been n race similar in 
character to Peter Brigham Jr. in the days 
of Shakspeare— 

* There i« a tido in the aflalrB of men ;* 
and Peter found his on the ebb, in the midst 
of the money pressure. Stocks down^Kiot- 
ton do. — western lots no go— eastern town- 
ships ditto. As a last resort Peter was 
obliged to visit the country seat of his father 
«t VViitertown, to solicit funds to help him 
through the pressure, or he must fail. The 
prudent old merchant sat down and took a 
cool survey of Peier's affairs. He then drew 
fnm his desk a bank check, which he filled 
out thus :— 

* Pay to Peter Brigham, Jr. one penny, the 
amount possessed by his father when he ar- 
rtved at Charles River brijlgj^and the best 
inheritance a father can give hfi^STTfT tbljtgin 
ihe world with. Peter Brigham.' 

The next day the failure of the house of 
Peter Brigham. Jr. was announced on 'Change 
for over a million of dollars. And when tire 
»tock in the new store, .with the granite front, 
^atf sold beneath the red flag, wild and head- 



long speculators saw an important lesson of 
prudence and sagacity, in th« Ihtle emblenn 
( Peter, the store is too lokg V 



Risiag Oenluses* 

8CE1IE IN A SCHOOL ROOM. 

Master. • Fussclass'njografee." Schol- 
ars. — 'Yeth'm.' Master. ' Tummas, what^s 
the bigest river in Araeriky ?* ' The Tom- 
bigbee, zur ; Ike keeps a pinchin' on me !* 
' He pinch*t me fust zur, and I pinch't him 
back again.' Take yer seats fuss class in 
parsin ! Moses parse Arkansas— sixth line 
from top.* • A-r-k-ark a-n-s ans arkans a-s-s 
Arkansas. * Pronounce it arkansaw ; but 
Moses you aint spcllin' — ^yer parsin, child.' 

* O, yeth'er ! Harkhandsaw is a noun, ob- 
jective case, imperative mode, compar- 
ative degree, third person plural number and 
nomative case to scizzars • * You havn't 
said what gender, Moses.' * Feminine gen- 
der.!- » Why ?' ' Corzitz .' , Next.' 

* Donno.* ' Next.* • Corzitz a shemale.* 

* Next.' » Forgotten, zur.* ' Come, David 
you know.* » Yeth'm.' • Well, Why is Ar- 
kansas of the feminine gender, David ?' ' Cor- 
zitz— Why corzitz got Miss Soury ort the 
norf, Louisa Anna on the souf, and Miss 
Sippy on the east, and ever so many more 
sheniales on the west.* * Very well David, 
you may go to the head ; you're a rizing 
genius, and you'll make a man before yer moth- 
er.* » Yeth'm.'— C/aremon*, N. H. Eagle 



Beantfffnl Extract. 

* Open your heart to sympathy, but close it 
to despondency. — The flowers which open 
10 receive the dew shut against rain. To 
sympathize with our fellow-beings in their 
distresses and to sustain them imder afllic 
lions is a duty enjoined upoti us by the 
Author of our being, at the same time that 
to yield to despondency whilst we behold 
human misery, and suffer our energies to be 
so palsied as to disable us from render- 
ing efficient aid, is unbecoming and indicative 
of a want of confidence in Him, by whose 
special permission such things are suffered to 
exist. The effect of sympathy is to alleviate 
by sharing, and not to increase by becoming 
ourselves the victims of circumstance.' 



I^ook at t'other side Jim. 

Whew a boy, as I was one day- walking 
through Uie market, with my brother Joe, 1 
spied a beautiful orange lying on the top of a 
ea^lce't lufl ot^her-^wMLftiiiL I immetJiaieJy 
inquired the price and was proceeding to 
buy it when my brother exclaimed with 
shrewdness which I shall never forget, look 
at t'oiher side Jim. 

I looked, and to my astonishment it ivas 
entirely rotten. 



In passing through life, I have been fre* 
quently benefitted by this little admonition. 

When I hear the tongue of a slanderer 
leveling its venom against some finlt or foi- 
ble, of a neighbor, I think, look at the other 
sid^, Jim. Be moderate-^have charity. 
Perhaps the fault or foible you think so 
much about is almost the only one iu your * 
neighbor's character, and perhaps you have 
as great, or greater ones in your own. 

It may be this is your neighbor's weak 
side, and except this he is a good citizen, a 
kind neighbor, and an affectionate father and 
husband, and useful member in society. 
Others may listen to the story of calumny—* 
but remember, they will fear and despise the 
calumniator. Learn to 6verlook a fault in 
your friends, for perhaps you may, some 
time wish them to pardon a fault in you. 



Clerffymaii and JoclLey. 

A CLEROTMAN, who is in the habh of preach* 
ing in different parts of the cou^ttry, was not 
long since at an inn, where he observed a 
horse jockey trying to take in a simple gentle- 
man, by imposing upon him a broken winded 
horse for a sound one. Tlie parson knew 
the bad character of the jockey, and taking 
the gentleman aside, told him to be cautious 
of the person he was dealing with. The gen- 
lieman finally declined the purchsise, and the 
jockey, quite nettled, observed, * Parson, I 
had much rather hear you preach, than see 
you privately interfere in bargains between 
man and man, in this way* ' Well,' replied 
the parson, ' if you bail been where you 
ought to have been, last Sunday, you might 
have heard me preach* * Where was that^* 
inquired the jockey, ' In Sti»ie Prison,' re- 
torted the clergyman. 



l^etfers Containing Bemlttance*^ 

Received at tkis Office, ending fVedneadaf liut, deducting 
the amoitnt of Pottage paxd. 
C. S. Underhin, Vt. $1,60; A. W. Hoottek Falls, N. Y. 
•1,00 , G. M'C. Waterbury. Mich. $1,00 ; O. B. Eaioo, N. Y. 
$1,00; J. A. W. Waterford, N. Y.$1,00; Z. G. Northfield, 
Vt.$l,0O: B. B. Chatham, N. Y. $1,00; N. V. Baldwins, 
vllle, N. Y. $1,00; L. M. S. Oxford, N. Y. $1,00; N. C. 
Six Mile Creek, N. Y. $6,00; C. 6. Gaylord*B Bridge, Ct. 
$1,00; J. P. EochesKT, N. Y. $1,00; £. B. O. Piuafonl, 
N. Y. $1,00; E. W. W. Henrietia, N. Y. $1,00; C. L X- 
BallBtoQ Center, N. Y. $1,00 ; D. A. SteariwviUe, Ms. $1,00. 



MARRIED, 

In this cHy, on Wedrnwday morning ths S5Ui nit. by the 
Rev. Mr. Waterbury, Mr. John F. Bacon, of Albany, to 
Miss Harriet E. Everett. 

On the 5ih inst. by the Rev. M. Field, Mr. SuAis Rose 
to Miss Mary Miller. 

On the 96th ult. by the Rev. William Whituker, Mr. 
Hubbard Crawfort to Miss Ann Haywood. 

One the 4th inst. by the same, Mr. Robert Worth to 
Miss EUxabeth Dufney. 

At Brooklyn, on Tuesday the 94th ult. liy the Rev. R. I. 
Johnson, Henry C. Hoesch, Esq. of New-ToriE, to Miss 
Maria S. Evers, from Athens, N. Y. 



BIEB« 

^ In this city, on the 30th ult. KlUiaa, sod of KllUaa Mil- 
^ iefr£<^- of tbisclty, aged 15 years. 

On theSU)J«»t. Miss Jane Shurtts, in the SBth year of 

[.jon^tlis^ I i 
I 83d 
riercy 




rage, 



oble, formerly of this city 



daughter o 
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For the Rural Ropoaitory . 
Tlie Sbipirreck* 

BY GE080£ WABBEN BBOWNE. 

FAtB-*freeand bold, the gallant bark glides on, 
Unmindful, seemingly, of adverse wind, 
And current setting to and fro. Joyously 
Each seaman gazes on the well-filled sail, 
4n<rthinks of nought save happy, prosperpus hours 
During his pilgrimage o'er the dark blue sea. 

But ah I — the gale it freshens — ajKl the wild, 
Unearthly shout of sea-birds' warning notes — 
The sea wild raging in its anger's might, 
Tells the bold mariner that danger's near. 
Upward he casts his eye, and there, alas I 
His vision marks the low' ring, angry cload 
That bnrats anon in wild and doleful peals 
Upon his practised ear I 

Ag^na^ again— and o'er the waters blue, 
His eager eye surveys the rolling wave; 
And in the horizon's distant verge 
All seems portentous of the gathering storm. 

His home — the partner of his joys and cares — 
His little ones, that sobbed in sadness 
When he left the fireside hearth — the parent dear 
Who guided first his feeble, infant steps — 
Recurs now to his tortured mind— and oh ! 
Could he be placed among that liale throng, 
A world of wealth were scarce a recompense ! 

Yet still in howling blasts the gale blows on — 
The barque's dismasted — and the frail-built boats 
Are called for — as the only, last resource. 
Anon they're lowered upon the angry deep- 
Par, far, they wend their way upon the high 
And mountain^rolling wave. Still one look 
Is cast upon the foundVing ship-~one look again^ 
She's gone ! the mighty waters close forever 
O'er their favorite home ! 



The following most betutifal lines are ftom the August 
BSiaber of Blaekwood. 

Tlie Greeiiir€»«d Slirif C« 

OvTflTBSTCiUD 1>eneath the leafy riiade 
Of Windsor Forest's dee pest glade, 

A dying woman lay ; 
Three Uttle children round her stood. 
And there went up from the greenwood 

A woful wail that day. 
' O mother !' was the mingled cry, 
< O mother, mother ! do not die. 

And leave us all alone.' 
* My blessed babes !' she tried to say, 
But the fe.int accento died away 

In a low sobbing moan. 
And then life strugglefd hard with death. 
And fast and strong she drew her breath, 

And up die raised he> head ; 
And peering through the deep wood maze 
With a long, sharp, unearthly gaze, 

' Will he not come V she said. 
Just then, the parting boughs between, 
A little maid's light form was seen^ 

AH breathless with herjpe^; 
And fdlpving elose,^ maiT^me on, 
(A portlyraa^UftrtobiTupon,) 

-WKoled a panting steed. 



* Mother !' the little maiden cried, 
Or e'er she reached the woman's side, 

And kissed her cjay-cold cheek — 

* I have not idled in the town, 

But long went wandering u^ and down, 

The minister to seek. 
' They toW me here— they told me there — 
I think they mocked me every where ; 

And when I found his home, 
And begged him on my bended knee 
To bring his book, and come with me, 

Mother I he would not comCi 

* I told him how you dying lay, 
And could not go in peace away 

Without the minister ; 
I begged him, for dear Christ, his sake, 
But oh ! my heart was fit to break- 
Mother ! he would not stir 1 

* So, though my tears Were blinding me, , 
I ran back, fast as fast could be, 

To come again to you ; 
And here— close by— this squire I met, 
Who asked (so mild !) what made me fret ; 

And when I told him true, 

* « I will go with you, child," he said, 
" God sends me to this dying bed,"— 

Mother, he's here, hard by.' 
While thus the little maiden spoke, 
The man, his back against an oak. 

Looked on with glistening eye. 
The bridle on his neck flung free, 
With quivering flank and trembling knee, 

Pressed close his bonny bay j 
A statelier man, a statelier steed, 
Never on greensward paced, I rede, 

Than those stood there that day. 
So, while the little maiden spoke, 
The man, his bock against an oak. 

Looked on with glistening eye 
And folded arms ; and in his look. 
Something that, like a sermon book, 

Preached — * All is vanity.' 
But when the dying woman's face 
Turned toward him with a wishful gaze. 

He stepped to where she lay ; 
And kneeling down, bent over her, 
Saying—' I am a minister — 

My sister ! let us pray.' 
And well, w4thoutenbook or stole, 
(God's words were printed on his soul,) 

Into the dying ear. 
He breathed, as 'twere, an angel's strain, 
The things that unto life pertain. 

And death's dark shadows clear. 
He spoke of sinners' lost estate. 
In Christ renewed— regenerate — 

Of God's roost blest decree. 
That not a single soul should die 
Who turns repentant with the cry 

' Be merciful to me.' • 

He spoke of trouble, pain, and toil, 
Endured but for a little while 

In patiei^ee — faith— and love*— 
Sure, in God's own good time, to be_ 
Exchanged for an c 

hen — as the spirit ebbed away — 
He raised his hands tuid eyes, to pray 

That peaceful it might pass ; 
And then— the orphan's sobs tLkmt 
Were heard, as they knelt every one 

Close round on the green grass. 



Such was the sight their wondering eyes 
Beheld, in heart-struck mute surprise, 

Who reined their coursers back, 
Jiist as they found the long astray. 
Who in the heat of chase that day 

Had wandered from their track. 
But eoeh man reined bis pawing steed, 
And lighted down, -as if agreed, 

In silence at his side ; 
And there, uncovered all tliey stood — 
It was a wholesome sight and good — 

Tliat day for mortal pride. 
For of the noblest of the land 
Was that deep-hushed, hare-headed baod : 

And central in the ring, 
By that dead pauper on the ground , 
Her ragged orphans clinging round; 

Knelt their anointed king. 

The royal minister was George the Third- The mm- 
cedote is related on ibe aatbority of the Rev. George GiMka 
the well-itnown poet of tauoible life. 

TWte Pledge* 

BY BKVEBENO JOHN PlEal^OHT. 

Thou spark ling bowl 1 thou^arkTingbo^U 

Though lips of bards thy brim may pre«% 
And eyes of beauty o'er thee roll, 

And song and dance thy power confess 
I will not touch thee ; for there clings 

A scorpion to thy side, that stings 1 
Thou crystal glass ! like Eden's tree, 

Thy melted ruby tempts the eye. 
And, as from that, there comes from thee 

The voice, *Thou shalt not surely die.' 
I dare not lift thy liquid gem— 

A snake is twisted round thy stem ! 
Thou liquid fire I like that which glowed 

For Paul upon Melita's shore, 
Thou' St been upon my guest bestowed ; 

But thou shalt warm my house no more, 
For whercso'er thy radiance falls 

Forth, from thy heart, a viper crawls! 
What, though of gold the goblet be, 

Embossed with branches of the viae ; 
Beneath whose burnished leaves we see 

Such clusters as poured out the winel 
Among those leaves an adder hangs! 
I fear him ; for I've felt its fangs. 
The Hebrew, who the desert trod. 

And felt the fiery serpent's bite. 
Looked up to that ordained of God, 

And found that life was in the sights 
So the worm-bitten's fiery veins 

Cool, when he drinks what God ordains. 
Ye graoious clouds ! ye deep cold wells ! 

Yt gems, from mossy rocks that dnp ! 
Springs from the earth's mysterious cells, 

Gush o'er your granite basin's lips ! 
To you I look ;— your largess give, 

And I will drink of you and live. 
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From the Saturday Courier. 

A Story of American liiffe. 

CHAPTER I. 

* All men are dreamers ; from the bour 
When reason ftrst asserts its power, 
Unmindful of its bitter sting, 

'Tyome deceiving hope we cling— 

That hope*« a dream.* 

* Yes, with all who Ar^, confess 
That thou art full oflivellness, 
With all who for a mqppnt view, 
Thy dazaling eyes* unclouded blue.* 

* And 80, Beauchainp, you are the fuvored 
lover of this unrivaled Miss Mansfield, ai 
ieast so dame report tells me.^ 

* She, j^ou know, has long susUiiTed the 
character of a notorious liar.* 

« But in this instance, I fancy, has blun- 
dered into the truth^^ 

* No, Sutnrncr, she has not: 1 urn not the 
favored lover of Miss Mnns5eld ; nor indeed 
do I lore her af all— though I confess, had I 
met her in some humble cottage, uncounted, 
nnflaitcred, unknown, amid the obscurity of 
deep poverty, with her rich talents, her devo- 
tion to every thing noble and generous, I 
should have loved her with all my heart's 
devotion.' 

» So you really like her the worse, for pos- 
sessing, in addition to all these aitractions, 
half a million of money.' 

* Miss Mansfield would scorn to think of 
me as a suitor— But could 1 even, woo, and 
win the prize, I would not. Were 1 even of 
her own rank, 

* I would worship ns soon a familiar star, 
' That is bright to every eye.* 

' And yet I acknowledge she is a glorious 
creature ; every thing a man ou»ht to love.' 

* And Willi this glorious creature you spend 
every hour of leisure in company, scarcely 
know whether any body else is present, ac- 
knowledge she is all a man ought to love 
and yet do not k)ve her — rather an incompre- 
hensible fellow.* 

* Yes, perhaps so ; but incomprehensible 
or not, the girl of my choice, whatever may 
be her other qualifications, must, at any rate, 
be poor and unknown ; like Gray's flowret — 



' Born to blush nnseen. 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.' 

* Well, Beauchamp, a fine sentiment truly. \ 
But actually you are the wildest, most unrea- 
sonable, irrational fellow ■' 

' Not so unreasonable as at first glance it 
seems. \ am ambitious — ambitious of fame— 
i^lory ! and I should blush to owe my respect- 
ability in life to the fortune and rank of my 
wife. You will think this idle, my dear 
friend : to another than you I should not ; 
8peiik thus aspirinoly ; but, unaided and 
alone,. I will carve out my way to distinction, 
through poverty, obscurity, and neglect.' 

* I wisli you success, my dear fellow. 1 
too have had dreams, but they are over.' 

Tha preceding dialogue occurred between 
two y«ung law students, while wjilUing, one 
starry evening;, along the priiicipul street of a 
sonicuJ'Jit noted village, i.c..r the i. enter of 
Massuchuseiis. 

Beauchainp, while yet n mere "boy, had 
been left nn orphan, poor and friendless, 
with an only and cherished sister ; a delicate, 
liinid, and affectionate little girl. He had 
thus far struggled manfully, nobly, on his 
way to distinction. He had trod the rough- 
est path of literature ; had acquired, unaided 
by any thing but his own surpassing talents, 
ri thorough and classical education ; and was 
pursuing, with unequaled application, the dry 
.study of the law. 

The village where he resided, had been 
accused, and perhaps with justice, ofaristo- 
craiical manners. But our youns hero's pre- 
possessing appearance procured him at once 
an introduction to its best society, and inade| 
him a favorite in iis most exclusive circles of 
refinement. Jn those circles, he became ac- 
qu:vtuted with the young lady referred to in 
the conversation between the two students. 
Julia Mansfield ought not, perhaps, to be 
called the belle of the village; the word, in 
its connnon acceptation, would be derogatory 
to her character — but she was' decidedly the 
most beautiful, tiie most talked of, the most 
admired, and envied, of its fair young girls 
she was brilliant, attractive — in the fashiona- 
ble assembly, no one could gaze at her, and 



not admire ; but not there did she appear to 
the best advantage. At the bed side of the , 
sick and 8ufi*ering poor, she was indeed a 
ministering angel. And who could behold 
her bending over their lowly couch, with 
clustering ringlets, expressive eyes, and 
deeply flushed cheeks, and not love her ? 
The tired and hungry beggar received food 
from Uer hand, and prayed God to bless her. 
The wearied and broken hearted wretch lis- 
tj-ned to her whispered consolations, and 
smiled. Her class in the Sabbath school meet 
her always with a pleased and happy look. 
The orphan's grateful look, the widow's hal- 
lowed prayer, were hers. Fond, passionately 
fond, of literary pursuits, and devoted to all 
the endearments of domestic life, her own . 
i Imine was heaven to her, and she mixed but 
little in general soq^^ty. But when she did 
attend t1>e fashionable balls and parties of the 
day her appearance was always like the rising 
of some great luminary, before which a whole 
host of lesser lights vanished. Fair reader, 
we have so far described a creature all per* 
fection. There is still room for faults in 
the filling up of the character, and Julia was 
indeed, a oiiere mortal beauty, with many of 
the passions, fauhs, varieiies, and foibles of 
common mortals. But such as she was— 
she was just the creature formed to captivate 
the coldest heart. Yet she had not many suit- 
ors, for there was something in her man- 
ners, a mixture of scorn, irony, and indiffer- 
ence, that told the fops, the exquisites, the 
would be great men of the day, how much 
she despised them. The society and con- 
versation of men of talents she was fond of, 
and could listen with complacency even to 
their trifling. Yet in her conduct towards 

;j such men, there was a spice of o f 

I' something— -which, because no better name 
! occurs, must be called coquetry — how I hate 
I that word. Indulgent reader, do not suppose 
I Miss Mansfiejd was that most heartless of all 
I heartless things, a designing coquette. No, 
she possessed a heart— a heart full of gush- 
I ing, and warm, and pure affections. 
! And docs this divine creature really love 
[ nie, thought Beauchainp, as he was return- 
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home one evening, ufter a long delightful in- 
terview wiih Julia, (their intercourse had con- 
tinued for more ib.i»o a year, and had ripen-^ 
cd into intimacy.) I 

She who has rejected the proudest of our 
hmd, will she be mine ? It is evident she 
prefers my society to any other — she pours 
into my bosom her deepest thoughts, her 
wildest dreams, while the deeply suffused 
cheek tells any thing but indifference. Yes, 
she loves me— her undisguised »nd frank 
-nattire proclaims k, io every word, and look, 
and action. But why does this conviction 
come like a pang across my bosom ? Do I 
not love her in return ? Yes, heaven knows 
how deeply, fervently, I love, I idolize her. 
But something whispers this love will be a 
curse. It was not my young dream, to be 
stire, to marry a celebrated beauty, an heiress, 
a being worshipped by all the world. No, 
some beautiful girl, whose rich talents and 
exalted virtues, had been always hidden by 
poverty and obscurity, whs the ideal mistress 
of my young and wild imagination. But thut 
foolish drenm has been long past. For 
months, it has been my object to win the 
heart of Julia Mansfield. And that pure 
joiin; priceless heart is mine — almost with- 
out a doubt. And am I not supremely lia|>- 
py ? Yes— begone evil genius, I am, I will 
be so, in spite of all thy whis|)erings. But 
her parents, will they consent to our union ? 
Her sensible, prudent father— her proud, in- 
consistent mother ? Why should I doubt 
it? Judge Maftfield l»as ever acted towards 
me as a warm and steady friend : he spenks 
contemptuously of that superiority which is 
founded on riches ; and I have heard him 
declare, that in the all-importunt affair o( 
choosing a partner for life, his daughter 
should not be crossed ! Her mother — she 
is an inexplicable character! but then I have 
always been her favorite. They have boili 
seen, without discouraging, our intercourste. 
They must have seen, for neither of ilieni 
lack penetrdtion, our growing affection. Yf i 
she is allowed to sit alone with me for hours — 
she rides With me, and hour after hour we 
wander together through the most deliohiful 
scenery. Pray Mr. Beauchamp, forgive me, 
for thus exposing your private thouohis. The 
thoughts of any romantic lover, however talent- 
ed, when reduced to words, and, especially, 
when read aloud, will appear very, very foolish. 
All Beauchamp^s apprehension, or premo- 
nition, (is there no word that nil! express 
my meaning, I can think of none, but the 
- • something' which whispered * this love will 
he a curse,*) had vanished, and was entirely 
forgotten the next day, as the lovers sat to- 
gether in one of their favorite and romantic 
haunts. Their seat was formed by what had 
been a monarch of the forest ; but now up- 
rooted by some tornada, and stripped by 



ruthless time of all its branches, it laid like 
other fallen majesties, a proud wreck of its 
former greatness. Between them, and the 
house from which they had wandered, hand 
in hand, lay, stretched out in true New Eng- 
Und glory, an extensive orchard, or rather 
forest, as it seemed, of fruit trees, dressed 
in unrivaled bloom. The beautiful white 
mansion was entirely hidden from view, but 
the top of the willow grove in front of it, was 
seen waving, arrayed in spring's first tender 
green. A little brook was dancing at our 
lovers' feet ; and from its margin rose ab- 
ruptly, on the opposite side, craggy and 
moss-covered rocks, which terminated in a 
lofty hill, crowned whh unchanging, but 
gloomy evergreens ; and glimmering throtigh 
their branches like gold, was seen the setting 
Sim. That seq^iestered and narrow valley 
was full of nature's simple but affecting mu- 
sic. There was music in the gurgling of the 
wild brook, rushing on its devious way, like 
a ivayward and wild boy in pursuit of pleas- 
ure : there was music in the lonely and plain- 
tive notes ef the whippowil : music in the 
hum of the next village, which came softened 
in the distance ; music in the merry peals of 
the factory bell, proclaimmg to the tired oper 
ators that the long weary hours of labor 
were closed, and evening, sweet season of 
rest and amusement, had arrived. It was 
fitting hour, a fitting scene, for young hearts 
to enshrine their first fond vows of love and 
everlasting fidelity, to mingle their wil^ and 
hitherto unt^d dreams. Mutual confessions 
were made— mutual vows— though unheard 
by mortals, were registered, were they not ? 
in heaven, Julia never seemed to Benu- 
cliamp, much as he had long loved her, Inilf 
so lovety as at that bewildering moment, when 
he caught, half breathed from glowing lips, 
the frank confession that she loved him. It 
was an hour, a scene never forgotten. Its 
memory— but we will not anticipate our story. 

CHAPTER II. 

* The lover hangs on some bright eye, 
And dreams of bliss in every sigh : 
But brighest eyes are dec^p in guile-' 
And he who Uusts their fielcle smile. 

Trusts In a dream.' 

* Tve sighed that charms like thine should be 
Possessed by one so false as thee.' 

An unusually happy group were assembled 
one evening around a cheerful fire, in the 
elegantly furnished parlor of Judge Mansfield, 
it consisted of hunstlf and wife, their two 
eldest sons, just returned from a tour 
ihrongh most of the countries of Europe, 
Julia, her younger sister Margaret, and a 
rosy cheeked boy of twelve. James Bean- 
chanip too was there. The conversation 
was lively and very interesting ; but the favor- 
ed lover, though unusu^dly animated, was 
rathejr absent minded. You will forgive him, 
gentle reader, for only tli«(t afternoon had 



Julia's parents, for the first time, expressed 
their entire approbation of his union with 
(heir peerless daughter— and the happy day 
to consummate his bliss, though not definite* 
ly fixed, it was agreeij should be sometime 
the ensuing spring. A deeper blush than 
usual was still bathing the expressive features 
of Julia, who, amidst the general vivacity and 
interest of the scene, sat silent, her eyes 
fixed intently on a book ; how her thoughts 
were employed, we leave the reader to imag- 
ine. Beau^Jlainp held a literary paper in liis 
hand, but onty looked at It occasionally. 
He conversed wkh the jeung Mansfields 
about the wonders, the antiquities, the man- 
ners, and the governments of Europe ; but 
Margaret, a fair haired girl^ who sat by his 
side, with an expression of raiUery on her 
bright face, could not once or twice suppress 
an aiklible laugh, at his blunders, blushes, and 
apologies. 

Time passed rapidly on ; the conversation 
grew more and more animated and interest- 
ing ; but Julia still obstinately a|||[iered to 
her book. A visitoyr was announced, and 
Judge Mansfield infroduced the Hon. Mr. 
Durant, whose acqgpinlance he had inade, 
the preceding winter, at Washington. Du- 
rant^s personal appearance was striking and 
prepossessing ; his conversation rich with 
knowledge, talent and taste, was all that could 
interest and captivate. Julia's book was 
thrown aside, and she listened to her father's 
friend, wliose eloquence in debate she had 
often heard spoken of, (she was a devout 
worshipper at the shrine of eloquence,) with 
an apparently absorbing attention ; while the 
expressive glances he directed towards her, 
showed he was not indifferent to beauty. 
James felt himself thrown at once into the 
back ground. He was unusually, painfully, 
and consciously embarrassed, in tlie pres- 
ence of the haughty southerner, and he at 
last became entirely and gloomily silent, while 
his conversation seemed not at all missed by 
the happy and loquacious party. During the 
evening, Durand received and accepted an 
invitation to spend several weeks in the fam- 
ily of Mansfield. At this, James could hard- 
ly repress a frown. Did he doubt Julia's 
constancy ? Even to his own heart he would 
not have acknowledged it. But then he was 
perfectly conscious that the proud yoiing 
stranger possessed infinitely the advantage of 
him, in person and manners, in eloquence, 
rank, riches, and popularity : and he could 
not bear to be outshone in the presence of 
his mistress. With the wild enthusiasm of 
a lover, he imagined no one could behold 
her without adoration. Durand was not un- 
known, by reputation^ to any of the present 
party ; for he was not only a statesman and 
an orator, put a poet. Of his poetry, Julia 
Mansfield had always been a most immoder* 
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me admirer. No wonder then, that in Uie 
•^iresent juncture of aflfdirs, lier lover felt 
rather uncomfortable. 

The honored guef^t pleaded fatigue and 
retired cariy. The rest of the irarty, except 
James and Julia, soon followed his example. 
The lovers were left alone : and each, Oom 
some cause or other, which it is not neces- 
sary to ascertain, felt more awkwardly than 
they had been wont to feel on similar occasions. 
Beauchamp walked to the window, gazed 
some time at the stars, and I suppose, (for 
he appeared to be gazing at something,) made 
some trifling and unanswered remarks on 
the briHiancy of the evening^ and then care- 
lessly (he must, it should appear so,) cross- 
ed over to the opposite side of the room, 
where Julia was seated on a velfet cushioned 
sofa, and placed himself by her side. She 
put back the crimson curtains, and they were 
bathed in a rich flood of moonlight. The 
coals were glowing on the hearth, ttie chaira 
stood in the places where they had lately been 
occupied, books lay in confusion on the table, 
and several news^^apers were scattered about 
the carpet. Silence seemed to reign as the 
presiding deity of the room. Julia took up a 
book. Her lover gazed at the decaying Are. 

• Pray,* said Beauchamp, after there had 
been an awful paUse, • pray, Miss Mansfield, 
%vhat is this book you are so deeply interest- 
ed in ?' 

• Oh ! the poems of Durand.' 

< And are you as partial to their author, as 
to bis works ? 

• More so, Beauchamp. How do you like 
him ?' 

• Oh, very well indeed. He is a man of 
first rate talents, and noble looking, certainly ; 
but I really wonder liow he could ever write 
such foolish poems.' 

Julia laughed. She and James had enjoy- 
ed many an animated dispute about these 
poems. 

• I will be candid, though, Julia,' said Beau- 
champ, after a short pause, • I told >ou I 
liked this haughty South Carolinian, but I 
really do not. There is something about 
him I absolutely hate.' 

Julia laughed again, then looked a little 
displeased, but made no reply. And after 
another long pause, and a little conversation 
on indifferent subjects, the lovers parted, 
neither of them so happy as they had been 
at sunset. Three days after, Durand wrote 
the following letter : 
To . 

• Well, my dsar fellow, I have been travel- 
ing. In the middle of March, for amusement, 
in the inhospitable climate \>f New England. 
The roads quite frightful — mud and snow a 
foot deep. But I am now safe from the 
horrors of the road and climate, and what is 

•still more consoling, from political storms ; 



enjoying a perfect Paradise in the hospitable 
mansion of Judge Mansfield, whose acquain- 
tance you and I had the good fortune to 
make last winter at Washington. I assure 
yoti I consider myself the most fortunate 
fellow in the world, in getting acquainted 
with this grave old New Englander ; other- 
wise I might, perhaps, never have beheld the 
most beautiful object in tlie wor1d-^I mean 
my friend*s daughter. All my wildest dreams 
of beauty, the bright visions of boyhood, 
which have been for years almost forgotten, 
are fully realized in tins northern deity. 
And then she is not the cold hearted, dull, 
lifeless thing, that northern beauties at Wash- 
ington have always appeared to me. Tliere 
is a warmth, an exuberance of feeling, about 
her. Mansfield ought to have taken her to 
Washington. I am glad, however, he has 
never done so. I will introduce her there 
next winter as Mrs. Durand. True she has 
a lover, a young law student, a good fellow 
enough, but not worthy of Julia. She shall 
never be his, W— — , I am resolved. He 
was here, quite one of the family circle, the 
evening I arrived. I guessed (you see I am 
getting quite Yankeefied,) at once he was 
the lover of that glorious creature, who had 
at first sight almost bewildered me, and 1 
treated him accordingly. I was determined 
he should not shine in conversation, and I 
succeeded in making him appear iusignifi 
cant, at least he Writhed in total silence, and 
no one suspected roc. Yoti, W ■ , un- 
derstand these matters. He has^called once 
since, and, to my infinite satisfaction, went 
away with a clouded brow. It is a good deal 
galling to the youth's feelings that I can 
spend my whole time with Julia, while he 
only sees her occasionally. (I ought to have 
told you that I had accepted an invitation to 
spend several weeks in my friend's family.) 
I saw this invitation gave the poor bafiled 
fellow a good deal of uneasiness. Write 
me directly— but do not trouble me with po- 
litical affairs. Be sure to say nothing about 
the — ■^— question. Yours, 

EOBKRT DUftAND. 

. Mr, W ; 

CHAPTER 111. 

( *T1« over ! I have flung Uiee off— 
With careless hPtrt and hitter scoff— 
Thou ! who did«t dare—fool Uiat thou wert, 
To trifle with a bursting heart !* 

Nearly three months have passed after the 
date of our last chapter. Beauchamp still 
continued his visits at Mansfield's though 
they were no longer the blissful meetings 
they had been. Julia, upon one pretence or 
another, had insisted upon deferring their 
marriage, and she no longer treated him with 
that uniform respect she used to do ; indeed 
he thought she had often wantonly trifled with 
his feelings. Often, when he called, she 
was engaged on some excursion of pleasure 



with Durand and her brothers. Once they 
had gone to Bostqn ; another time they had 
rode out with tlie intention of ascending 
Wachussett. He was never asked to be of 
their party. Still Jtilia would occasionally 
express undiminished regard fur him in 
looks and actions, if not in words ; and he 
would not beTieve her false. 

He called one Sunday evening to walk with 
her. * Oh, she has walked out with your 
rival,' said the laughing Margaret in reply to 
his inquiries for Julia. 

* Aud who do you call my rival, Marga* 
ret ?— pray be definite.' 

» O you know as well as I do— the all-con* 
quering Mr. Durand, to be sure,— orator, 
statesman, and poet. Do you know, James, 
that Julia often wishes you could write po- 
etry ? Now, if you would try, I am sure 
you could write better poetry than this over- 
bearing southerner.' 

* 1 shall not try, "Margaret,* he said, with a 
bitter smile, and immediately left the house. 

He wandered along through the orchard 
towards the little valley already mentioned, 
till arrested by the sound of Julia's voice, 
singing with its most enchaming softness 
one of his favorite songs, one she had a thou- 
sand times sung to him. He saw her sitting 
on the very spot where one year before they 
had, for the first time, exchanged vows of 
love and truth. Durand was by her side— 
her hand was pressed to his lips. With a mad- 
dened soul Beauchamp turned abruptly away. 

The same evening he met Julia. She 
smiled, and seemed in unusual spirits, but a 
few unpleasant remarks from him soon alter- 
ed her capricious gaiety. 

They sat together by the window of a linle 
back parlor, their favorite room — Beauchamp 
and his affianced bride. There had been a 
long, long, painful silence. A cloud was on 
Beauchamp's brow, and Julia's face was fit- 
fully shaded by contending emotions. The 
lovely scenery that lay in delicious and calm 
beauty before them, was not quite unheeded, 
nor was it the engrossing subject of their 
thoughts. Tlie tall willows, - beneath whose 
drooping branches had been their once-ac- 
customed seat — the luxuriant and full-bloom- 
ing rose-bush, which they together had 
thought to shade the window, and from which 
a sweet perfume was now stealing through 
the room— in the distance, Wachussett rear- 
ing its blue summit to the azure sky^^all 
these, and many other familiar objects, re- 
called memories not in unison with their 
present feelings. 

Beauchamp had plucked a full-blooming 
rose, and sat unconsciously scattering its 
beautiful leaves upon the floor. 

* W^atiias that poor rpse done,' said Julia, 
- trying to laugh, • tlut you thus wantonly de- 
A stroy it?' pjgj^j^g^ ^y VnWI^^ie 
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over the moon ? How ? ivid the scene ie ki « 
my recollection ? The oJd elm tree before ' 
U9, with its bending branclres— to the left that 
^^een meadow, where we used to gather wUd 
strawberries, and the bltie stream, with its 
capricious wandering#-*4iow lovely it looked 
by moonlight — and a thousand other familiar 
objects : I need not describe them^-^and 
our parents seated within the cottage. * * 
Lucy, we are orphans now ! Oh how does 
this cold truth strike home upon the heart I— > 
There is no paternal home for us to visit. 
How often, in the coarse of the last ten 
years, my heart has bled, when I have heard 
my companions, my fellow-students, talk of 
* going home.' Home !-*-Oh what a world of 
delightful associations is comprised in that 
one word 1 and they are lost to us ! 

• Well, we will not despair, though we do f 
know something of the vicissitudes of life, the 
humiliations of poverty, the coldness, the 
injustice of mankind : though we feet in 
its bitterness the orphan's lonely doom. We 
have blessings, many blessings — ^youth, health, 
unsullied reputation, and sincere affection 
for each other ; and with these materials for 
happiness, it is foolish to repine. 

*' I am still pursuing my studies. They 
have, of hte, met with some interru|>cioi», 
but I shall now return to them with redoub* 
led ardor. I will yet, Lucy, stand among 
the proudest of our land. I will occdpy a 
station to which those, who now look down 
with scorn ou me, shall not dare aspire. 

• One part of your letter I have not yet 
noticed ; under existing circumstances, I 
ought, perhaps, to do so. You asked me to 
present your love to Miss Mansfield : this I 
have complied with. You say that you an- 
ticipate the pleasure of soon cidling her sister 
Juliif. I am candid when I tell you, she will 
never be my wife. I have had a dream of 
life— but 9m now aw<ike, and laagliing at my 
folly, I did love indeed a creature of my own 
imagination, and I fancied Julia Mansfiekl , 
was that being ; but she has proved herself 
unworthy a man of spirit, and I sh^U forget 
she was ever more to me than a common 
acquaintance. Yet I would not do the young' ■ 
lady injustice. Do not imagine she has been 
guilty of anry heinous crime; she has only 
jilted me — but I hate a coquette. YoQ may 
have nil that fund of affection which was hers, 

it will not double your former share though. 
Fame is now my mistress, and I shall woo 
iier with no divided attention. 

• Write me, dear sister, often, faniiliarly, 
and confidentially. In whom can you place 
confidence, if not in your only brother? 
You can hardly tiynk hoW trejnblingly anx- 
ious I am for your welfare. Believe me, 
your sincerely affectionate brother, 

JaIIES BEAtTCHAMF. 

• Miss Lucy BeauchampJ' j /> 
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He looked up for an instant, with a volum- 
iiioas expression on his ilark, brilliant eyes, 
which made Julia bend^her gaze again upon 
tlie floor, dispelled her borrowed smile, and 
blanched her cheek ; but he replied not in 
words. 

Durand, at this time, was in his own cham- 
ber, writing the following letter : 

* Welx., W ' , three months haVe pass- 
ed since the date of my last letter, and I am 
still at Mnnsficld^s. I have not been here the 
whole time, however, but have made excur- 
mons in all parts of New England. In some 
of these, I have been accompanied by Julia. 
Uer brothers and sister, I ought in justice to 
say, were with her ; but these are mere cy- 
phers in my estimstion. It was during one of 
these delightful excursions that I first dared to 
breathe to Julia love's impassioned language. 

' We stood on tlie green borders of James* 
river— the brig*it young leaves of spring were 
dancing in the moonshine— the soft air was 
delicious wiihvthe fragrance of surrounding 
orchards ; a gentle breeze was showering 
around us the fallen blossoms of the apple. 
Her hand was in mine ; the party had stray- 
ed to some distance; we were silent;— all 
was silent aroimd, except the whippowil, 
«nd the gentle murmuring stream. I press- 
ed her Ifiand to my heart, and— but you can 
guess what I said. 1 was never more clo- 
i|uent. But then site withdrew her hand, 
which actually vibrated lifith agitation, and 
said she mttst not listen to such language—' 
, site was engaged to Beauehamp. A damper— 
but I was not discouraged. I pleaded my 
own cause more earnestly than lawyer ever 
pleaded for his client ; and she did listen, 
tht>ugh she had said she must not. — But it 
was not till a few days ago, when we were 
again left together on the top of Wachusseit, 
that she told me, with all the fond, confiding 
frankness of her nature, that she loved me— 
that her love for Beauehamp had never been 
more than a dream. Ecstatic, divine mo- 
ment ! It was not moonlight : the bright 
rays of a glorious sun showed to advantage 
tlie deepening red of her velvet cheek, and 
allowed me to drink the rich expression of 
those unrivaled eyes.* If Beauehamp could 
then have seen and heard us, I would not 
have answered for the consequences. He is 
a spirited and fiery youth, though raised be- 
neath the cold skies of New England. 

* Julia has promised to explain her senti- 
ments to Beauehamp. They are now togeth- 
er. I am growing impatient ; but it is their 
lust tete-a-tete^ and its immoderate length 
must be submitted to 

* Beauehamp has just left the house ; there 
is an awAjl cloud upon bis brow. I hasten 
to the sngel girl ; so good-bye. 

EOBEUT DOBAKD. 

* Mr. W .' 



We return, gentle reader, to the elegant 
little apartment where we left our exemplary 
lovers assorbed in silent, but not very pleas 
ant reflection. 

' This trifling— this finished coquetry,' 
said Beauehamp, at last, ' is no longer to be 
submitted to. Your conduct towards this 
Durand, this proud slave-holder, has been, 
you are aware, very inconsistent with your 
engagements to me. I have^a right to resent 
it. But, Julia, I still love you— love you 
deeply-^thongh I couM despise my own 
weakness. Yet I am no willing slave to a 
blind and hopeless passion. If you will be 
my wife'— 

He paused ; and Julia exclaimed in a 
trembling voice— 

' This is a painful subject, James ; - 1 
would end it at once. I can never be your 
wife. I know my hand is pledged — I know 
all the foolish things I have said : but, James, 
you will not, cannot receive this hand, 
though offered, when I tell you my heart is 
another's I* 

* It is enough ! I understand you-*enjoy 
your triumph. But remember, the heart and 
hand of a coquette are alike valueless to me !' 
A.nd with a cold good night, a haughty step, 
and a burning cheek, he left the house. 

There was indeed a cloud on his brow, 
and a long enduring blight on his deep affec- 
tions. He loitered to his boarding house, 
entered his chamber, locked the door, threw 
open the window, sat down, and, leaning his 
head upon his hand, remained thus motion- 
less for hours. We need not trace the cur 
rent of his thoughts, but they were sufiicient- 
ly bitter. 

The air of midnight had cooled the fever 
of his brain, ere he penned a letter to his 
sister, a loved and lovely girl, who was now 
training her soul to patience in the arduous 
employment of teaching a public school. 

BBAPCHAHP TO HIS SISTER. 

* Dear Luct— I thank you much for your 
long, kind, and interesting letter. A long 
time has elapsed since I received it. 1 have 
no good excuse to plead in extenuation of 
this neglect, and can only ask you to forgive 
me. I have indeed lately been a negligent 
correspondent, but I will not be so in future. 
I am now fully alive to your tenderness ; I 
fully realize the value of that priceless ^ein 
a sister's love. 1 have just been reading over 
your letter ; and, deadened as the feelings 
of youth are, by intercourse with a heart- 
less world, I have wept long and vio- 
lently over the memories it recalled. The 
allusions you make to the home of our child- 
hood, our first, and indeed our only home, 
have touched a chord in my bosom which 
«vill never cease to vibrate. Do you remem- 
ber, Lucy; how we used to sit on the steps of 
our cottage -door, and watch the clouds pass 
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*And 
^« world WM pi«ad of her.* 

The grove q/* weeping willowa, in front of 
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HtDsfiehrs house, had assumed a ycjlow, 
MKumnal hue ; the roses h#d long been fa- 
ded, bttt a *ho9t of more hHniy flowers stilt 
bioQmed ^n summer luxuriance. Within the 
iplendid luansou, gaiety and happiness siill 
presided. 

It was evening. A large and brillhint cir- 
cle of y oath and beauty had assembled there. 
Touog cheeks were blushing with unusual 
color, and dark eyes had borrowed deeper 
brilliancy. It was Julia's wedding night. 
She stood titere, in all her young, proud beau- 
ty, about io breathe vows, irrevocable, by 
aught save death. Her delicate snowy hand 
was closed in Durand*s ; ber brow was 
•lightly pale. Margaret stood by her side ; 
and by the side of Duraad was James Beau 
champ. His friendship with the Mansfields 
bad been uninternipted,and ne bad now so far 
conquered his feelii^s, as to act a conspicu 
ous part on this occasion without any visible 
emotion, except a litde superfluous red on 
hia cheeks. And he stood there, and heard 
JuKm Manstield— the long-worshipped idol of 
bis henrt— -vQw to love, unchanuenbly and for- 
eter, his detested rival. He saw her cheek 
turn pale, as those vows were ratified ; per- 
haps she thought of ether vows, scarcely less 
sacred — now all, all broken. 

Tlie sun was rising ^iloriously the next 
mominv, as the proud husband handed his 
pale and weeping bride into the carriage, 
which rapidly conveyed her from her own 
pleasant and nmch-loved ' home. She h id 
said adieu to <her parents and brothers, k>c. 
but looked a silent farewell to a thousand fa- 
miliar and loved objects. 

James hail pressed that haud^ which no 
louser trembled at his touch, and heard a 
cold farewell from those lips which had once 
brei«thed to him tlie burning wovds of love. 

Margaret went with her sister to spend the 
winter. 

They arrived in South Carolina. Julia 
*a9 made the mistress of a magnificent 
house, a delieious plantation, and several 
hundred slaves. 

Mrs. Durand's style of beauty attracted 
great attention nt the south. This her hiis- 
hand had anticipated ; and it hsid been an all- 
iinportant item among the articles which had 
tuade up his store of love. His anticiijations 
vere more than realized. The northern 
beauty was admired hg all, talked of by al|. 
Indeed, she was beautiful, very beautiful ;. and 
^ remarkable clearness of her cemplexioii 
^Qtrasted well with the dark hue of southern 
beauties. Her form was rather tall ; her 
^^Hi white neck and drooping shoulders 
eliiuied admiration ; her hair was a light 



browu, rather too light, peihups, but rich* 
glossy and profuse, and it parted with native 
grace above a pure, high forehead. Her eyes, 
»vhen ill a state of perfect repose, were a soft, 
liquid blue ; but their brilli mcy and their ex- 
pression was changeable as a summer's cloud. 
Her cheeks were a velvet red, mu^.h deeper 
than usually accompanies a complexion so 
light as hers. Her lips were beaiitiftd, and 
expressive enough to insure the approbation 
of a connoisseur ; her teeth were pearls. 

After spending several weeks at the south, 
constaudy in company, constantly admired 
and flattered, thcyoung and, perhaps, happy 
wife, went with her husbaiid to Washington. 
In the first circles of fashion and beauty there, 
she alone stood unrivaled. And Durand, 
at that time, was even prouder of his wife's 
beauty, than of his own eloquence* 

But we return to Beauchamp and the 
Mansfields. After the departure of Durand 
and his party, mirth and happiness seemed 
entirely to have forsaken that mansion where 
they had long held undisputed reign ; and 
loneliness had usurped their dominion. 

James still continued to visit there, and he 
felt the change more bitterly than he was wil- 
ling to admit. But his term of study was 
nearly closed, and the time was fast ap- 
proachins; when he had determined to leave 
the peaceful villa<;e of S , and go forth 
into the world, in search of wealth and fame. 
Mjny were the long golden dreams of his 

leisure liours. 

• • • « • 

It was December, a cold, snowy evening — 
Beauchamp and his sister were sitting togetli- 
er. in an humble apartment of Lucy's board- 
ing-house. The orphan girl's young bosom 
was swelling with unconirolable itn»uish, and 
leass, in spite of all her efforts, were stealing 
from her weeping eyes, and profusely bath- 
ing her pale cheeks. She h id exhausted all 
her eloquence, i.U her persuasions, all her en- 
treaties, to iivtuce her too reckless brother 
not to go to New Orleans. 

Our parting will not be very long, sister,' 
said the sanguine youth, * and we will meet 
under favorable auspices.' 

A single irrepressible tear fell from his 
eyes, on Lucy's forehead, as he printed one 
long kiss, and with a wild pressure of the 
hand, whispered, * Farewell !' 

Beauchamp, full of ardent hopes and wild 
imaginations, pursued his journey to the 
* devoted city,* and Lucy went quietly again 
to her little scliool, and hoarded all her an- 
j;uish in her own lonely bosom. 
[To be OontiDued.] 

He who is always in want of something, 
cannot be very rich. 'Tis a poor wight who 
lives in borroiring the words, decisions, mien, 
inventJOD, and actions, of others. 
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James Fenimore Cooper, 

* Por him there's a rtory }n erery breeze, 
And a picture in every wave.*— Moorb. 

jAMEa Fenimorb Cooper was born at 
Bordeotown, in tjie state of New Jersey, Sep- 
tember 15th, 1789. His f.uuily is one of ttie 
most ancient in our country, and can be 
tniced back distinctly to the early part of the 
17ih century. By the maternal ^side his 
American pedigree is equally ancient, spring- 
ing from a Swedish stock, which dutes from 
the first settlement of Delaware. A very 
large estate is still owned, and has been oc- 
cupied by the family, in New Jersey, crer 
since that state was settled. 

These facts, although of little consequence 
in a country where every individuRl is the 
* father true fortunse,* the founder of his own 
family— are alluded to in this place to refute 
the assertions made in several foreign mtiga- 
zines by writers, who, in their zeal for mo- 
nopolizing all excellence, have claimed Mr. . 
Cooper, as an Englishman. We have reason 
to believe that the subject of this sketch is 
proud of his old American blood less from 
personal considerations than from those ar- 
dent feelings of nationality which form so 
prominent a featdre in his character. Ws 
are old fashioned enough to like him the bet- 
tar for it ; and we cannot comprehend why 
the same glowing devotion to one's own 
country, which is admired in Scott, Benin- 
ger, or Moore, should not be appreciated 
in the writings of Cooper. It is no small 
evidence that we are not yet entirely disen- 
thralled from our mental dependance upon 
Europe, when we can applaud the narrow 
selfishness of a Scotch freebooter, or an Irish 
rapp.iree, and yet ' hesitate, dislike* when a 
manly and rational love of country is incuica* 
ted by one of our distinguished citizens. 

The early education, of Young Cooper 
commenced at Bordentown, but upon the 
removal of his father^ Jmlge Coo|>er, to Coop- 
erstown, in the State 6f New-York, where he 
had purchased a large estate, the subject of 
our memoir was placed, in the year i799, 
under the care of the Rev. Mr. Ellison, Rec- 
tor of St. Peter's Church, Albany. Afier a 
residence of some years in one of our Colle- 
ges, he was permitted to enter the navy, for 
which he had shewn an early predilection. 
During a service of several years on the lakes 
and the ocean, he gave brilliant promise of 
future excellence by his activity, gallantry, 
and unremitted attention to the duties of his 
arduous profession. This woidd have been 
speedily followed by promotion, but he relin- 
quished it for other and more pleasing en- 
gagements. He married, and for several 
years gave himself up to all the luxurions j 
ease of a country gentlemani by Vnl^OQlC 
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During this period, he appears to have uc- 
cumuli! ted those rich stores of intellectual 
wealth which were afterwards to be poured 
forth to gratify and delight his countrymen. 
It is certain, at least, that to his residence at 
Coeperstown we can trace the origiii of tliose 
beautiful delineation of frontier manners and 
scenery which characterized the ' Pioneers/ 
while the singularly bold and striking inci- 
dents of the ' Spy* may be safely attributed 
to the legends and traditions of his neighbors 
during his residence on the * Neutral Qround.* 

It is not known at what period his thoughts 
were turned towards embodying, in a work 
of imagination, his views of society, charac- 
ter, and manners* although we are aware 
that many essays, distinguished alike for 
Tigor of thought and manly expression, which 
appeared in the Literary and Philosophical 
Repository for 1822-3, were generally attrib- 
uted to the pen of Mr. Cooper. 

Apparently acquainted with the prevailing 
tastes of his countrymen, he made his Arst 
formal essay' as a novelist, under a foreign 
disguise. • Precaution* was given to the 
world. The scene was laid in England, and 
k contained a due proportion of noble lords 
and titled dames to render it palatable to his 
readers. A» an English novel, it was at first 
favorably received, but as it contained no 
fashionable slang, misplaced sentimentality, 
incoherent rhapsodies, nor libels upon dis- 
tinguished characters, having been noticed in 
DO English review, and worse than all, the 
secrets of its authorship having transpired ; 
it narrowly escaped oblivion, when his subse- 
quent works, the ' Spy,' * Pilot,' * Pioneers,* 
Sic. which appeared in rapid succession, 
placed our author in high favor with the 
public. 

In a biographical sketch of a living writer, 
propriety appears to indicate that a critical an- 
alysis of his writings would be totally mis- 
placed. This more properly belongs to the 
province of the reviewer, but we may; be per- 
mitted to allude to a few particulars in which 
he is confessedly without a rival. 

His ocean pictures and delineations of the 
nautical character in all its phases, from the 
thoughtless tar before the mast, to the grave 
and dignified commander, 

* Who tTMds ttae monarch of tbe peopled deck, * 
are acknowledged to be as far superior to 
the sketches of Smollet, as Sinollet himself 
stands before the Hails and Marryatts of the 
present day. 

Nor has he been less successful in delinea- 
ting the ^ rainbow glories' of our forest scene- 
ry, and in depicting the moody, taci^turn, and 
sententious red man of tbe fprest. 

For several years past, Mr. Cooper has 
resided in various parts of Europe, with the 
Tiew of giving to hie numerous family the ad- 
vantages of a highly finished education. He 



had been complimented with the title of 
American consul at Lyons— an empty honor, 
which our author, seems to have estimated 
at its just value, for we believe that he never 
visited the scene of his official functions. 

During this period, the pen of Mr. Cooper 
has been frequently exercised, and althous^h 
it h;is beeti made a subject of reproach, that 
in his late writings he has introduced politi- 
cal allusions into professed works of im;igin- 
ation, yet the charge comes with an ill grace 
from his countrymen. 

During the residence of Mr. Co&per in 
Paris, the eventful revolution of July took 
place, and stirred up all the parties and fac- 
tions which had been torpid under the leaden 
scepters of Louis and Charles. — ^The strug- 
gle between the absolutists, republicans, and 
constitutionalists, being exceedingly severe ; 
and our author found himself suddenly placed 
in a position from wiiich one of a less ardent 
dFsposition would have shrunk. One of the 
weapons wielded by the French republican 
party, was the comparative cheapness of that 
form of government ; and to a nation like 
France, which had suffered so much from 
the lavish prodigality of its kings, it was a 
powerful argument. It is, we believe, gener- 
ally conceded, that our own Lafayette, 
although a republican himself, saw with his 
characteristic sagacity, the entire unfitness of 
such a form of government to modem France, 
and was rather considered as the leader 
of the constitutional party. However this 
may be, the discussion assumed an animated 
character, the expenses of our own^ institu- 
tions were critically canvassed,;^nd it was 
roundly asserted by the absolutists, that the 
people of these United States paid more 
direct taxes, ior the support of government 
than the French. This roused the honest 
patriot, Lafayette,, who, in the absence of a 
sufficient statistical information, applied to 
Mr. Cooper to furnish him with such data as 
would drive the libellers from their false po- 
sition. With this request he cheerfully com- 
plied — and shame light upon the American 
who in such a cause would have acted other- 
wise. — It would be foreign to these pages to 
pursue the history of this discussion farther 
than to observe, that in doing this, Mr. 
Cooper appears to have acted under a stern 
sense of duty to his native land, regardless of 
personal considerations-— regardless of its 
effect upon his Eairopean popularity, and, as 
we learn from one of his published letters, at 
no inconsiderable pecuniary Sacrifice. For 
such services be looked for no reward be- 
yond the consciousness of having defended 
tbe institutions of his beloved country, and 
doubtless he anticipated the hearty approval 
of his countrymen. In this latter particular, 
we regret to add that our author has been 
disappointed. He has been cooly * damned 



with faint applause* by some, while othera 
have reproached him with having < flouted hisi 
Americanism throughout Euroue.' All, homr- 
ever, have not taken this view -of the subjects 

It will stand an everlasting stigma upon 
the reputation of one of th6 master spirits 
of the age, upon GoBjhe, the fother — we had 
almost said the founder — of German litera- 
ture, that in all his voluminous and multifa- 
rious writings, not a line can be found calcu- 
lated to awaken the dormant patriotism of 
his>countrymen, to arouse them to a sense 
of their duties as citizens or of their rights 
as freemen. Far different is* the case with 
our esteemed author, who, during his resi- 
dence abroad, has effected more in defence 
of our political institutions, more vindication 
of our national character from the open and 
covert attacks of foreign libellers, than any or 
all of the American writers who have selec- 
ted Europe as their residence. 

We conclude, with transferring to our 
pages the following tribute from done of our 
highly gifted bards : 

♦ Cooper, whose name Is With bl» couiitr7*8 woven, 

Firat tn her flelda, her ptoiie«r of mind, 
A wanderer now in other climefl baa proven 
His love for the young land be left behind, 

* And thronged her in the Senate hall of nations, 

- Robed like the deluge rainbow, heaven wrought ; 
Magniflocnt as his own mind^s creations, 
And beautifnl as her green world of tbougtat.* 

liiaLKCK. 
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Autumn. 

Maoioficekt is the Autumn of our father- 
land ! By what a s ubtle alchemy the green 
leaves are transmuted into gold, as if molten 
by ttie fiery blaze of the hot sun ! A magic 
covering spreads over the whole forest, and 
brightens into more gorgeous hues. Tlie 
tree-tops seem ; bathed with the gold and 
crimson of an Italian sunset. Here and 
there a shade of green— here and there a 
tinge of purple— ^nd a stain of scarlet so deep 
and rich, that the most cunning artifice of man 
is pale beside it. A thousand delicate 
shades melt into each other. They blend 
fantastically into one deep mass. They 
spread over the forest, liks a tapestry woven 
with a thousand hues. 

Magnificent Autumn ! He comes nor 
like a pilgrim, clad in russet weeds. He 
comes not like a hermit, clad in gray. But 
he comes like a warrior, with tbe siain of 
blood upon his brazen mail. His crimson 
scarf is rent. His scarlet banner drips with 
gsre. His step is liken flail upon the thresh- 
ing floor. 

The scene changes. 

It is the Indian Summer. The rising sun 
blazes through the misty air, like a confla- 
gration. A yellowish, smoky haze, fills the 
l^atmosphcre ;. and ^nl^WVlV^ 
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* a filmy mitt, 

Lfei like a aihrer lining on the tlcy.* 

The wind is soft and low. It wafts to us 
the odor of forest leaves, that hang wilted on 
the dripping branches, or drop into the stream. 
Their gorgeous tints are gone, as if the au- 
tumnal rains had washed theiu out. Orange — 
jrelIow-~and scarlet— all are changed to one 
melancholy russet hue. The birds, too, have 
taken wing, and have left their roofless dwel- 
lings. Not I he whistle of a robin — not the 
twitter of an eafes-dropping swallow— not 
the carol of one sweet, familiar voice ! All 
gone. Only the dismal cawing of a crow, as he 
sits and curses, that the harvest is over— or 
the chit-chat of an idle squirrel-^the noisy 
denizen of a hollow tree-— the mendicant 
friar of a large parish— the absolute monarch 
of a dozen acorns! 

Another change. 

The wind sweeps through the forest, with 
a sound like the blast of a trumpet. The 
dry leaves whirl in eddies through the air. 
A fret-work of hoar-frost covers the plain. 
The stagnant water in the pools and ditches 
is frosen into fantastic figures. Nature 
ceases from her labors, and prepares for the 
great change.. In the low-banging clouds, 
the sharp air, like a busy shuttle, weaves her 
shroud of snow. There is a melancholy 
and continual roar in the tops of the tali 
pines, like the roar of a cataract. It is the 
funeral-anthem of the dying year. 



FaataioBs for November. 

* To1>e elDtbed wiUi Humiutt/ and have * Uie oraa- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit, whicli ii In the sight of 
God of great price.* 

Tbis is the most graceful, becoming, and, 
at tHe same time, novel costume that has 
ever solicited patronage. The mantle is of 
the most exquisite hue snd delicate texture ; 
tastefully decorated with the above mentioned 
costly brilliants ; and will be fodnd to unite 
every advantage of utility and elegance. 
The dress is suitable to all seasons, and is 
considered equally becoming to the young 
and the old. It possesses extraordinary dura- 
bility ; is less liable to take a soil than any 
other material, and retains its freshness and 
novelty to the last. It falls over the person 
in the most graceful folds ; and is so ad- 
justed as to veil every blemish, and set off 
the least favorable figure to the best possible 
advantage. The color usually preferred for 
tbis costume is invisible green which casts 
the most delicate shade upon the whole form, 
and produces an eflfect indescribably agreea- 
ble and prepossessing. Nothing can be more 
tastefully imagined, thfiir the ornament with 
which this mantle is finished ; and although 
this jewel is pronounced by the best judges 
to be of immense value, it may be obtained 
upon very reasonable terms. It is so delicate 
in its hue, and so chaste and simple in its 



workmanship, that it has been mistaken, by 
unskilful observers, for an ordinary pebble ; 
but connoisseurs instantly recognize it, and 
•How it to be ' more precious than rubies.' — 
Notwithstanding them any recommendations 
it possesses, this dress has never become 
common, although universally approved. It 
was once worn as a royal robe, and has ever 
since been in high estimation and general 
use among the subjects of the great Prince 
who first introduced it. — Miss Taylor. 

Awful Distress. 

A C0RRB8P0KDEKT relates the following cir- 
cumstances illustrative of the . terrible hard 
timel. About a week ago, he, at th^ request 
of his wife, advertised for a maid servant. 
Applications commenced the day after the 
advertisement appeared. The first one who 
applied inquired what wages would be given 
her. The answer was six dollars a month. 
* I'll not work for any body for less than 
seven ;' and she walked off. - The next made 
no objection to the pay, but inquired how 
many there were in the family. Being in- 
formed, she said it was too mighty a concern 
for her to manage, folded her arms and bade 
the lady of the house good morrow. The 
third refused the place because there was no 
carpet on the kitchen floor. The fourth be 
cause she could not be allowed to go to mass 
every Sunday morning, while the 'mistress 
prepared the breakfast, and be allowed two 
afternoons for recreation. Tiie fifth on ac- 
count of UMiUDwiUingness of her employer 
to allow the nightly visit of her dear cousin 
St. Patrick Shelaly. The seventh could not 
wash — she did not like the looks of par-boiled 
hands. The eighth made pretty fair promises 
to do all the prescribed requisites but the 
last. * If you wish your front steps scoured 
so often as that, you may do that yourself.' 

Cltristeningt* 

Thet tell of Bishop Porteous, that he had 
an utter aversion to long names, fine names, 
and more than one name. That, being called 
upon, when a parish priest, to christen a poor 
man's child, Thomas Timothy, he dipped 
his finger hastily into the basin, cut the mat- 
ter and the names short, and christened the 
child • Tom Tit.' A masof^'s wife, and be- 
longing to the next parish, presented her 
urchin. What took place is exactly as fol- 
lows ; ' Say the name,' said I, with my finger 
in the water. * Acts, sir,' said she. * Acts,' 
said I, * what do 'you mean?* Thbks I to 
myself, I will ax the clerk to spell it. He 
did, ACTS — ^so Acts was the babe, and will be 
while in this life, and will be doubly, trebly, 
so registered, if ever it marries or dies. Afler- 
wards, in the vestry, I asked the good 
woman what made her choose such a name. 
Her answer, verbatim ; * Why, sir, we. be 



religious people ; we've got vour on em aU 
ready, and they be caal'd Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, and so my husband thought 
he'd compliment the Apostles a bit. The 
•dea of complimenting the Apostles with this 
little dab of living mortar was too much ; 
even I could not help laughing. I have no 
doubt she will go on to Revelations, they 
being particularly religious people.~-^a«A- 
ington Sun. 

Every body should study to moderate his 
desires, and to be temperate in his pleasures. 
Then, and only theii, can he enjoy this life. 
Those who live in a state of constant excite- 
ment are not happy. The mind soon be- 
comes fevered and unsatisfied, an J rests not 
a moment contented unless higher excite- 
ments are found. 
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The Even iNo Visiteb.— This is the title of a 
new periodical devoted to sience and literature, pub- 
lished at Zanesville, Ohio, by Mrs. P. W. Ball. 
The numbers we have received are enriched by 
several very interesting articles from the pen of Mrs. 
Ball, who appears to be fully competent to the task 
she has undertaken— : may her laudable endeavors 
be crowned with complete success. The Visiter is 
published every Wednesday, at 92 per annum. 

Credit Tt)yfHOM csedit is due. — The little sto- 
ry, published in our tenth number, entitled ' The 
Teat of Beftevolencc,' should have been ofediced to 
the * Saturday Courier,' instead of the * Providence 
Morning Courier.* It was copied from an exchange 
paper, therefore the mistake did not originate with us. 
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JPIARRIED, 

At Christs* Churcbi Athens, on Sundar the 5th lost, by 
the Rev. Mr. Thebeau, Mr. Joseph W. Turk, to Miss Esat- 
ly Matilda Dobson, both of that plsce. 

On the 9d Inst, at Btuyvesant, by the Rev. Mr. Berger, 
Mr. John B. Sharp to Misa Catherine Ham, both of Stny- 
vesant. 

On the 5th inst In Ctaverack, by the same, Mr. John T. 
Sllvernall, of Livingston to Miss Margaret M. Cookiagham 
of Claverack. 

By the Rev. Mr. Folley, Mr. Francis W. BrsdJey, of 
KInderbook, to Miss Hannah Sutherland, of Chatham. 



In thte city, on the 96ch ulc Raehel Van Hoeteo, in her 
67th year. 

On the 99th ult. John, son of George and Martha BaUy« 
aged 19 months. 
On the nth inst Mary Ann Spencer, In her 80th year. 
Oa the I9th Inst. Sarah, daughter uf Marcus and Mary 
Jane Curtis, aced 1 year, 1 asonth and 4 days. 
On the 18th Inst. Ruth Shaver, In her 47th year. 
On the 30th ult. Mary E. infbnt daughter of Samuel and 
6at»h A. Loonlfs aged 3 months and 8 days. 
This lovely bud, so youmg and fair, 
Called hence by early doom ; 
Jttst came lo show how sweet a flofrer, 
In Paradise woeJd bloom., , 
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For the Rural Repository. 

The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year. 

Bryant. 
Thb laughing Spring with all her train of flowerets 

fair and gay, 
And Summer with her rosea sweet, have swiftly 

passed away ; 
While Autumn mild with stealthy tread, comes 

hurrying on apace, 
And changes all to soberness on nature's lovely face, 

No more the earth, in verdure decked, gay smiling 

now appears, 
No more the lark with merry song the drooping 

spirit cheers ; 
For hushed is every warbler's lay, and mute is 

every note 
Of music sweet from nature's lyre, that on the breeze 

did float 
There's not a sound of cheerfulness now echoes 

through the vale, 
A nd nought is heard but the mournful dirge of Au- 
tumn's sighing gale; 
While sadness siu on every face, and melancholy 

reigns. 

To view creation's faded charms, all scattered o'er 
the plains. 

No longer now the meadows green with cowslips 

sweetly bloom ; 
No more from hill and mountain side the wild rose 

sheds perfume: 
All blighted are the flowery race, and sunken to 

decay, 
And mountain, valley, hill and glade, are robed in 

mantle gray. 

Oh ! sad and doleful is the tight, to see the flowerets 

fade- 
To view fair nature, late so gay, in funeral garb 

arrayed — 
And yet as droops each tender plant, nipped by tlic 

wintry blast. 
And, losing all iu loveliness, aside is mdely cast ; 
So doomed are all earth's fairest ones, awhile to 

gaily bloom, ,_ 

'Till blighted by Death's withering brea^^ey pass 

into the tomb ; ^^ 

While a few days on memory* ^IW their dearest 

names will float, 
Then glide from recollection's shoals to regions far 

remote. 

Ah ! transient are the fragile things that blossom 

hf re below, 
And few are all the earthly joys we're destined e'er 

to know ; 
But there are bright, unfading flowers that ever 

bloom above. 
The joyous plants of blissfulness, pure happiness 

and love. 

So let us spend the Spring of life in virtue's hallowed 

ways, 
Its Summer too, its Autumn, and the Winter of our 

days; 
That when the night of Death comes on— the chords 

of life are riven — 
We swift may mount, and those flowerets euU that 

blossom aye in Heaven. Rveal Babd. 



From the English Annual for 1838. 
Tbe Indian** 

BT MBS. L. H. SieOVBUBT. 

I HEABD the forests as they cried 
Unto the valleys green, 

* Where is that red-browed hunter race 

Who loved our leafy screen? 
They humbled, 'mid these dewy glades, 

The red deer's antlered crown j 
Or, soaring at hia highest noon, 

Struck the strong eagle down.' 

Then in. the zephyr's voice replied 

Those vales so richly blest; 
' They reared their dwellings on our side, 

Their com upon our breast ; 
A blight came down— A blast swept by, 

The cone roofed cabins fell ; * 

And where that exiled people fled. 

It is not ours to tell.' 

Niagara, of the mountains grey, 

Demeuided from his throne, 
And old Ontario's billowy lake 

Prolonged the thunder tone : 

* The Chieftains at our side who stood 

Upon oue christening day. 
Who gave the glorious names we bear — 
Our sponsors— where are they V 

And then the fair Ohio charged 

Her many sisters dear, 
' Show me once more those stately forms 

Wit\iin my mirror clear :' 
But they replied, ' Tall barks of pride 

Do cleave our waters blue ; 
And strange keels ride our farthest tide, 

But Where's their light canoe V 

The farmer drove his ploughshare deep — 
* Whose bones are these 7' said he, 

* I And them where my wandering sheep 

Browse on the upland lee ;' 
When, sudden, starting to his path, 

A phantom seemed to glide— 
A plume of feathers on his head, 

A quiver at his side, 

He pointed to the rifled grave, 

Then raised his hand on high, 
And with a hollow groan, invoked 

The vengeance of the sky ; 
O'er the broad realm so long his own, 

Gazed with despairing ray i 
Then on the mist that alowly curledj 

Fled mournfully away ! 

From the LouisvHle Journal. 
To the Eveninfr Star. 

Hail lovely Star! Thou glitterest now 

Through the calm shades of even — 
The brightest orb that ever glowed 

Within the depths of heaven. 
But say, bright Star, within thy sphere 

Does grief ne'er dim the eye? 
Do whirlwinds never o'er thee sweep, 

Nor clouds obsoure thy ^y? 

Within thy realms does blight ne'er fall 

Upon the opening leaf? 
Fade not thy flowers like those of earth. 

As beautiful and brief? 
Does the dark cypress never wave 

Within thy high domains? 
Hast thou no tombs? Oh say has death 

Ne'er wandered o'er thy pbuni. 



Have the bright beings of thy sphere 

Ne'er slept in love's sweet bowers, 
Then waked to see the serpent coiled 

Around their brightest flowers? 
Have all the hopes in childhood nursed 

Ne'er died with childhood's years, 
And left the fount of feeling dry? 

Or filled with blood and tears? 

Hast thou ne'er seen the passions dire 

O'er thy bright realms bear sway? 
Has Rapine never stalked abroad. 

Nor Murder prowled for prey? 
Hast thou ne'er known Revenge and Hate 

Pant for the feast of blood. 
Nor seen the lurid clouds of war 

Brood o'er life's troubled flood? 

Thou speakesl not— but thy soft flame 

Floats down the depths of air 
So beautiful, I canno^ dream 

That broken hearts arc there ! 
No— I will deem thee still a spot 

Of Joy and Love and Light, 
Where Sin and Sorrow visit not— 

Isle of the Blest !— Good night I Habbist. 

Tbb fbltowing lines are exquisitely beaatiftil. Bwch 
poetry steals Into the heart like a strain of Iof« wwttn 
mosic, and elevates the soul towards the home of Its as- 
piring. 

ETenInc* 

Bt BBV. G. CBOLY. ■ 

Whbn eve is purpling cliflf and cave. 
Thoughts of the heart, how soft ye flow ; 

Not softer on the western wave 
The golden hues of sunset glow. 

Then all, by chance or fate removed, 
Like spiriu crowd upon the eye ; 

The few we liked — the one we loved 3 
And the whole heart is memory. 

And life is like a fading flower, 

Its beauty dying as we gaze ; 
Yet as the shadows round us lower, _ ^ 

Heaven pours above a brighter blaze. 

When morning sheds it> gorgeous dye. 
Our hope, our heart, to earth is given ; 

But dark and lonely is the eye. 
That turns not, at its eve, to heaven. 
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Froai tfTe Saturday Courier. 

A Story of Aineric^n L.iffe. 

CHAFTER V. 

* And wbnt is fdenship but a name ! 

A charm Uial lulls to sleep— 

A shade thatfoHo«A wealth orflinie, 

Bat Jearc^ the wr«ieh to weep !*— Goldsmith. 

It is a pure dvaililess principle A flowci 
frjineplnnted from Heaven lo enrich ihis 
d««ert world. 

* Waalt aMaCcdrsed dream t ' 
Or was It the ime banging certainty ofetera raallty V 

A 7«flr liad passed, a ye;ir with hII its chan- 

^«», il« l)Of>ee, feurs, and anxieties. The 8im| 

*va» near ihxi western horizon, and w«fi shed-j 

<ling a rich aixJ mellow glory oa the motley 

city of New "Oriertrw. His enH veiling raytJ 

vcre throwtf tinparti.iUy o»> the «pl«i>dtd mau- 

«ion of luxurious wetihh, and the wretcheii 

9bode of squaHid and umold poverty. They 

penetrated the inuiHlicent and glittering apart- 

nieat, and they entered the lowliest hnt. 

They stole into the gambling room, wliere 

Uie wretched victim was watching with fever- 

isli excitement his ladt stake, and human 

demons were triumphing in his certain ruin— 

and they j^laddened the pnle brow of the 

weeping penitent who whs kneeling b&fure 
hi« offended Creator. They fell on the dark 

hoarse and the lon»i funeral procession — and 
they glittered on the altar where youth and 
besuiy ha<l knek to breathe the marriage 
vows. They looked on vice in its blackest! by the events ofihree short weeks, on the 
colors, and tbey witnessed the strongesi ' noble form and prood beauty of his young 
effort* of human virtue. A few of these rays | friend I The kneeler bent, and placed his 
had even struggled through the grated win- 'i quivering lips on the scorching brow, and 
dows of the prisoner's cell, and were kissing' tears, the honest tribute of a generous heart, 
the pale and j|icklv brow of him whom poverty i, fell like rain, and bathed the sunken cheeks, 
or crime had confined there. But down,'! The sleeper writhed on his bed, without 
down, mto the low polluted dungeon, where ajj awakening, and murmured — * My God— O, 
Iraman being lay gasping for the wretched ', my God, must I endure longer ?* and then, 
breath that prolonged a miserable existence. I' as the heavy chains clanked fearfully, he 
not one of those blessed rays, uot one breatli' continued, * and Gdbert — hb loo, has aban- 
of fresh air, was permitted to creep. Thei tloned me — but I will not curse him. No, it 
vieiim who lay there, in untended misery, was' is not for me to breathe cursea ! Let him 
writhing under the influence oCa burDingj; go and herd with the cold ami heartless, 
lewr, sod inhaling death with every breathj But were he dying on thit bnnrh of wretched 



oT that damp and noxious vapor. No tender 
mother was near ; no devoted sister smooth- 
ed the uneasy pillow. But worn out, exhaust- 
ed by bodily and mental anguish — he slept. 
It was the first slumber he had known for 
many days ; and even this was more like the 
stupor of co'ming death, than * tired nature's 
sweet restorer.* One hand was beneath his 
liead, the other pressed convulsively his fe- 
vered brow. Header, that scorned, neglect- 
ed, unpit'red wretch, was James J3eauchamp. 
All his uild young dreams — his aspirings after! 
fame, were at last ended, tliey hiid found ah 
unhallowed grave in that low dungeon. Dis- 
grace, foul disgrace, had settled in a dark 
cloud over his once fair name — liad fallen 
like blight and mildew- on his heari — had 
cankered the very springs of his existence. 
Tliere he lay, (like the despit^cd ureck ofii 
anoe troblo v«»»»«l,) tt iielfjless, hopeless, 
abandoned object ! 

The bolts of his prison were drawn, the 
creaking door turned on its hinges, a human 
being was admitted, by the inhmnan keeper 
of the prison, and the door was again secured. 
Yet so deep was the unnatural repose into 
which the prisoner had fdlen, that he did not 
awake. The hand which had been pressed 
violently on his furel^ead, fell gently by hi»< 
side, and one deep, long sigh, heaved his 
bosom, as the yonng stranger knelt down by 
his low couch, and gazed (by the light of a 
feeble lamp,) on his ghastly countenance. 
Fearful, fearl'ul indeed, was the wreck, made 



straw, should I dance, and laugh, and hang on 
beauty's smile, and leave hhn to his fate V 
and the sleeper seemed convulsed whh un- 
controllable agony. 

* My friend,* whispered Gilbert, for It was 
he who knelt there, ' my dear Beauchamp, 
you wrong me! indeed! indeed, you wrong 
me deeply !* 

The prisoner started suddenly up, an<l 
after a uild, spectre like gaze, which curdled 
the blood in Gilbert's veins, he extended his 
skeleton liand, and exclaimed, in a hollow, 
sepulchral voice, * yes, I have wronged you, 
[ called you cold, calculating and selfish-^ 
did I not ? but do not mind it, for indeed my 
bVain is on fire— and I know not what I say.* 
Knt\ then observing his friend's tears, he 
said, * ah, you can weep — I would give worlds 
to shed one tear ; but my thoughts are fire, 
which drink up at onee the source of tears 
and exigence. But this is vain idle talk,* he 
continued, in a mfbd««d tone. * Rt>ason i» 
deserting me ; before the last remnant of her 
light departs, I would Speak of one, for 
whose sake alone I have wished to see you. 
My own case is hO|)cless. I must die ; and 
death will be a refuge from the blighting influ- 
ence of suspicion.' 

• 1 know what you would say,' exclaimed 
Gilbert, as his friend paused and gazed 
nrt^id with a vacant stare, I will promise all 

Hm^; but I trust, my dear friend, you 
will y'^Wp to be her protector — that your 
innocence (for I cannot for a mnnvent harbor 
one suspicion against you,) will be cleared of 
every shadow of doubt,* 

But his words fell on the ear of one who 
heeded them not. Bcauchamp had sunk back 
on the floor, and was raving deliriously and 
incoherently.- 

^In another part of the city, a very young 
and beamiful girl sat gazing from the window 
of a magnificent apartment, on the smooth 
waves of the noble Mississippi. But her soul 
was not in the gaze. There was deep, and 
passionate, and bitter thought concealed in 
that young bosom. No, not concealed, it was 
all mirrored in her expressive countenance, 
^)c turned from her longHH^eni ga^re, and 
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* Noiliiiig, Mrs. Duraiid, but physical force 
can prevent my going.' 

* Then I shall feel it my duly to inform our 
UDcle of your determination, who will, no 
doubt detain you.' 

*Ye8, be will detain me. I hate Aim! I 
perfectly hate btm ! he has no more feeling 
than that table ! And so you will really betray 
my confidence !* 

^Not willingly, Miiria, only at the imperative 
dictate of conscience. But come, my inex- 
perienced cousin, our feelings must be 
controlled. It is often absolutely necessary 
thiit we appear happy, while^e are rery 
miserable ! I (though you may be surprised 
at the assertion,) am perhaps at this very 
moment far more unhappy than you are/ 

Maria looked at her w ith surprise. 

* Yes, I see you think it impossible,' she 
continued, * but it is nevertheless very true. 
I say this in confidence, Maria. I am miser*- 
able—- miserable beyond description. Buc I 
can still smile, I can make the world believe 
I am happy. I would not, indeed, steep your 
pure unsophisticated heart in guile— 4 would 
not make you a consummate hypocrite, as I 
am ; it would be wrong, very wrong; but for 
this once, if you would avoid being laughed 
at as a weak, love-sick girl, it is absolutely 
necessary, if you cannot conquer, that you 
should conceal your feelings.' 

*I am convinced. You have succeeded. I 
will go to tills party, and will kagh,aDd dance, 
and sing-! while he is writhing In unteeded— - 
unmiiigatcd anguish: dying alone on tfoe cold 
floor of his dungeon !' And rushing from 
Mrs. Durand, she hastened to her chamber, 
dressed herself in her gayest attire, pta on 
ontaments to hide an aching heart, and clothed 
her face in smiles. 

And that night she did mdeed dance, and 
sing, and laugh, but the roost casual observer 
might have read, through this flimsy mask of 
gaiety, the anguish of a heart steeped in misery. 
Tlie party was over. 

*Did I not do my part well to-night, Mrs. Du- 
rand,' said Maria, in a bitter tone, as she hastily 
threw down the ornaments she had worn. 

* No, Maria, it was all over done. Your 
-aiety was perfectly fearful ; but this is a cruel 
.subject ; we will not talk any more about it* 
M.<y heaven protect and make you holy !* she 
added, as she kissed her cold cheek, and tbey 
parted for the night. 

We left George Gilbert in Beauchnmp's 
prison. When the jailor came to release 
liim from his voluntary imprisonment, he 
begged and obtained permission to spend tlie 
night with his friend, and at his earnest 
entre:ities a physician was called. 

The prisoner continued delirious all night, 
and Gilbert left him the iiext morning, after 
having procured for him an attendant. 

'You are a generous girl, sister,' «iid 
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taking up a paper which lay on the sofa by her 
side, read the following short passage : 

* The trial of James Beauchamp, who was 
arrested ami imprisoned several weeks ago, 
for the murder of George Penntield, Esq. 
will come on next week.' 

*0€K)d!* exclaimed the agitated girl, as 
shfe tlirew down the paper, * O thou beneficent 
and holy Being, save him ! there is none on 
earth to plead his cause ; but O, thou wilt not 
permit him to be sacrificed, because he is 
poor and friendless! Thou art the Stranraer's 
friend, and will not forsake lihn, as earthl> 

friends have done. Thou know est' lie is 

innocent— she would have added, but paused 
with solemn awe. The rich color faded from 
her cheek— the tears gathered slowly in her 
haughty eyes— her lips quivered, and she burst 
into a long and passionate flood of tears. 

* What is the matter again ?' said an 
elegantly dressed and magnificently beautiful 
young lady, who entered the apartment just 
as the young girl had dried up her tears, *you 
are looking the very personification of despair! 
Come, Maria, will you not trust me ?' and 
she put back the disarranged hair fro.ii the 
girl's forehead, and kissed it. 

Maria looked earnestly in her face a moment, 
as if she woidd Iwve read her wliole hefirl, 
and then exclaimeil, * Yes I will trust you — 
though it is useless and perha|)s foolish, to 
tell my unavailing regrets. You have been in 
the city but a few days— but perhaps you have 
heani of the arrest and iinprisomnent ol 
James Beauchamp, on suspicion of murder. 
He is innocent, I know he is innocent ! but 
Jie is almost a stranger iu ili« city,' and has 
neither friends nor money— and because 
circumstances conspire against him, they will 
sacrifice his life ; when if he had only one 
friend who would make exertions in his behalf, 
his innocence might perhaps be proved. My 
brother George, you know, is now in South 
Carolina, attending a law suit about the fortune 
which our good old aunt . willed to 

nie— but which is claimed by other 
He had left New Orleans the day, flR^ 
Beauchamp's arrest. I thought IjflB^ Beau- 
champ's friend. I thought he was generous, 
disinterested — but I have found him cold and 
calculating, like the rest of the world !— and 
frtr irtoney ! — worthless, detested money !-^he 
will suffer his friend to perish !' 

* But my dear coosin, be more explicit. 
What has George done, that, ^u call him 
cold and calculating ? I always thought him 
generous,and noble, and disinterested, beyond 
the rest of mankind.' 

* After Bciiuchanip's arrest I wrote to my 
brother, and entreated him in the strongest 
terms to sacrifice, if it was necessary, the 
contested fortune, and hasten to the assistance 
of his friend. You know he is a lawyer, and 
eloquent too; and might save him if he would; 
but he suflers him to perish I' 



* But yoH judge too harshly of your brother; 
he may yet return before the trial.' 

' No : I have done hoping ; he must have 
had my letter more than two weeks, and he is 
still absent, though you know it is but a few 
days' journey to . And next week, 

only next week, the trial comes on.' 

* But why are you so deeply interested in 
the fate of this Beaucliamp, this su;?pecied 
mm-derer ?' 

' Because, Mrs. Durand, (lor it ivas Julia 
Durand to whom she spoke,) I believe him 
lo be innocent, and I have not yet lost all 
feeling, all sense of right,' 

* I do not blame your enthusiasm,' said 
Julia, whose countenance, during the conver- 
sation, had gradually grown pale, though she 
had endeavored to suppress all emotion, * I 
too btlieve him innocent. But Maria, do you 
know my husband is the principal witness 
against him ?' 

They were interrupted by the entrance of 
a young volatile girl, richly dressed, end 
profusely ornamented, ivho exclaimed, * come, 
Maria, not yet dressed for the party ! we shall 
be too late. Mrs. Durand, do pray hurry this 
lazy girl— and without wailing for a reply, 
she left the room. 

* My cous'm,' said Maria, * do not, I entreat 
you, say any thing to that girl of what 1 have 
told you. I have already endured enough of 
her heartless raillery,' 

* No, I will not. But you must prep-are for 
this party.' 

*Pray excoee me, I cannot attend it 
INirtles lo me are unendiiruble.' 

* I uuderstand you, Maria, you love James 
Beauchamp !' 

* No : not love him. I am his friend. At 
any Mie, 1 ought not to love hini, for he never 
wof5ed my love ; and yet— shall I confess it ? 
1 feel that my very existence depends entirely 
on his fate.' And she leant her head on Julia's 
bosom, and sobbed violently. * And now you 
will not drag me to this party, dear cousin. 

ImirewKyou will not.* 

Julia, with a desperate erfort, conquered 
her own emotion, while she endeavored to 
console the anguie«h of her young friend. 

* If you can conquer your fcelinj;s, so as to 
appetu* composed, I think you had better go 
to the party,* she said, after the violence o( 
Maria's anguish had subsided ; »you acknow 
ledge ihrit you dread the raillery of this 
thoughtless cousin of ours, do not, b) 
yielding to your feelings, increase her suspi- 
cions.* 

•But I have formed a wild, a foolish plan 1 
8up|K)8e— I will tell you all, however. To- 
night I have determined to visit Beauchamp. 
I am resolved, do not try to dissuade me.' 

* But you must not, indeed Maria you must 
.not go! It can be of no possible use, and it 
may be your ruin T 
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Oilbert to Mnria, the next day, afier they had 
been sitting together in almost total silence 
for liair an hour ; * you have sacrificed quite a 
splendid fortune, which my presence at 



might probably have secured to you, and I 
fear to very little purpose.* 

* Is there then no hope for Beaucljanip ?' 

• Very little-Mbere is proof strong as death, 
ttgainst him !' 

• And you believe him gtiilty ?* 

* No: I have entire confidence in his inno- 
cence; but it cannot be demonstrated.* 

* Cbrotiier, you will, you must saye him ! — 
Your 'Exertions, your eloquence—' 

• WiH all be in vain, sister, even if he lives 
till the day of trial ; but 1 think he will not ; 
he 18 very ill, perhaps dying.* 

Maria made no reply, but with a face pale 

:i8 death, immedintely left the room. GiUiert 

was indefatigable in his efforts for tlie 

prisoner. He procured the postponement of 

. Hie trial, to enable him to procure witnesses, 

and spent every leisure moment in preparing 

a spirited and eloquent defence. He also 

continued to visit the prisoner as often as the 

jstilor would permit. Several weeks had worn 

aivay. James Beatichamp was sitting in one 

comer of his cell — his head leaned against 

tWe damp waH. It was the first time since 

liis illness that he had been able to think 

coherently; and bitter, overwhelming were 

ibe thoughts that rushed impetuousjy through 

his mtnd. The burning and delirious heat o( 

Uie fever had abated, and he realized fully, 

CViHnt^, and coolly, his sidiaflon. The door 

of his cell was opened, and tlie pale image of 

Lucy Beauch:mip .stood before him ! He 

started as if he had seen a spectre, and then 

made a wild effort to spring to her embrace ! 

Bnt the galling chains detained him ! The 

next instant her arms were around his neck — 

her tears bathing his bosom ! He strained her 

to his heart with one wild, convulsive effort 

and then sank back overwhelmed and fainting. 

The attendant Gilbert had procured for th 

prisoner, had just left him to procure some 

rest and refreshment. 

The door had been already fastened, and 
Lucy, was alone with her apparently lifeless 
brother. She raised his head from the cold 
floor, and placed it on her l>ip. She had no 
restoratives, and her efforts to revive him 
were all fruitless. He will die— she whispered 
to herself, as she put back the dark hnir from 
his forehead, and gazed on his ghastly, 
emaciated face ; ^nd then as she bent her 
cheek to the pale brow, its freezing chill went 
€• her heart, and told her he was already 
dead ! The fountain of tears, which suspense 
had frozen, was again -unsealed, she wepi 
long and bitterly, alid then her tears were 
dried, and she sat, calm, motionless, and 
apparently unconscious as the senseless clay 
before her. 



The physician and Gilbert entered the dun- 
geon. Lucy, pale as a sheeted corpse, moved 
not, spoke not, until they approached and 
knelt down by the lifeless form, still resiing 
on her lap. And then looking up into Gilbert*^ 
face, she said, in a voice awfully calm, * he 
is dead !* There was a deep despair in those 
mild blue eyes, that went to his heart, and he 
wept. 

' Nay, do not weep,' she said, * it is wrong 
to weep because his generous and noble spirit 
has ceased to suffer.* 

* Yes, his wns indeed a generous and noble 
spirit,* replied the young lawyer. * If you 
was his sister, he loved you well. His own 
fate was forgotten in his anxiety for you.' 

* O, my brother, my only brother, sobbed 
Lucy, as burning tears choked her utterance. 

Gilbert raised the already stiffening form of 
his young friend, while the physician felt his 
pulse, and laid his hand to his heart. 

* O, if there is any hope,* exchiimed Lucy, 
eai;erly, (and the slight painful flush that canie 
over her features, showed that one agonizing 
remnant of hope had been re-kindled in her 
heart,)— and yet why do I wish it ? has he 
not already endured his full share of suffer- 
ing ? This awful change in liis counteiiAnce 
tells that in a few weeks he has endured years, 
ages of common agony ? O, if my own spirit 
wouhi go with his !* 

K hiilf hour of agonizing suspense ! and 
Beauchamp murmured, as he opened his eyes, 
' a blessed— blessed dream— how like reality. 
My sister— my poor sister— how like her 
former self — only paler,* for he did not per- 
ceive that his head was even then pillowed on 
Lucy*s bosom. 

* It is no dream,' said Gdbert, * your 
sisier^your Lucy is indeed hef^.' 

Th^ prisoner turned his eyes, and met her 
deep living gaze. He flung his wasted arms 
around her neck and wept. It was the first 
time since his iniprisonment. Their kind 
friends withdrew, and left them to mingle 
unobserved their burning tears. 

We cannot stay to tell how time passed*^ 
how Lucy voluntarily shared her brother's 
dungeon— how like a heavenly spirit she 
ministered to his wants — and whispered con- 
solation to his sick heart— >how at midnight*s 
still and awful hour, she would kneel at his 
side, and watch his troubled sleep, and pray 
only for him, while her own brow was every 
dj»y growing more and more deadly pale. 

Gilbert still continued to visit his friend as 
often as he could gain admittance to his 
prison ; and when he looked on the young 
uirl, sacrrficing health and life, and enduring 
all the untold horrors of a loathsome dungeon, 
for a "brother's sake — he felt a new and 
powerful motive to exertion in a brotlier's 
cause. Did the wild dreams of love mingle 
with his devoted friendship ? Was that dim- 



geon, that scene of all agonizing emotions, a 
spot for eartfdy love ? True love is a pure 
and holy principle. It needs not prosperity 
fur its aliment, but can live even on angnisli. 
Lucy Beauchamp was not what the world 
terms a beautiful girl. There was nothing 
striking in her pale cheeks, light brown hair, 
and blue eyes. When seen under ordinary 
circumstances, she attracted but little atten- 
tion from the casuul observer. Yet there was 
imellectual beauty in the pensive expression 
of her features, something which always 
charmed her intimate acquaintance. Naturally 
timid and retiring, there were few who Imd 
ever read her character aright. She had 
generally been regarded as a gentle and amia- 
ble girl — but the strength of lier mind, the 
richness of her talents, and the deep devoted- 
ness of her heart, was left for circumstances 
to devclupe. 

Her beauty, either of mind or person, %vas 
entirely diflerent from the style Gilbert had 
always been accustomed to admire. He had 
always been devoted to the brilliant in attrac- 
tions ; and dark hair, flashing eyes, and 
burning cheeks, were associated with ready 
wit, fluency of conversation, and impetuous- 
ness of feeling, in his beau ideal of her he 
would love. Had he met the bashful Lucy in 
a fashionable a.ssembly instead of a brother's 
prison, he would probably never have thought 
of her twice. But witnessing, as he did daily, 
I her fortitude, her self'Sacrificing spirit, he 
thought of her as a being superior to her sex. 
Lucy regarded him as her brother's only 
friend— as such she loved him. Maria Gil- 
bert, soon after her brother's return to the 
jcity, had by his advice left New Orleaits, and 
was now in the bosom of her own imdisturbed 
home on the green banks of the Illinois. 

George and Maria had been reared in 
poverty anil obscurity. George had early left 
the paternal roof in search of wealth and 
distinction.and was now pursuing a successful 
course as an advocate in New Orleans. Lucy 
had only visited that city a few weeks previous 
tafaer introduction to the reader. Her rich 
uncle iind aunt, who resided there, had called 
at her father's cottage, while on a tour of 
pleasures to the north, and charmed by 
Maria's brilliant appearance, had persuaded 
her parents to allow her to return with them. 
This visit, her brother, though fond of his 
sister's society, had always disapproved. And 
Maria, weary of society, compelled to smile 
while her heart was breaking, and despairing 
entirely of being permitted to see Beauchamp, 
was glad when he proposed her return to the 
country. 

CnAPTCR VI. 

* Oh ! light Sp pleasant to the eye, 
And health conies rustling on the galo, 
Clouds are careering through the sky. 
Whose shadows mock them down the dale ! 
Nature as flkesh and fragrant seems, 
As I have met her tn my dreams. 
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* And death himself, with all the woes 
That hAsten, yet prolong hi« stroke ! 
Death brings with every pang rf?pose-- 
With every sigh he solves a yoVe. 
Yea ! his cold sweats and morning strife, 
Wring out the biitftrness of life.' 

l^he day of trial c:ime. James was still ill, 
lidd though he liiid nerved hiuiself fur the 
occasion, he found when his chviins were tnken 
off, that he was uiterly unnble to walk. He 
looked iiith a thrill of joy on the old familiar 
face of nature, as he was carried from his 
prison to the court-house. It looked to hhn 
pleassmt, though dark clouds had overspread 
the sky, and a gloomy, drizzling rain, was 
falling thick and silently to the earth. He sat 
in the court-house. His frame was emaciated 
almost to a mere skeleton ; and the fever had 
left his cheeks sunken and deadly pale. Yet 
there was an all-pervading energy of mind, a 
Banctifying influence on that countenance, 
gliastly as it was. He raised his head from 
the table, where from mere exhaustion he had 
bejit it on his Brst entrance,- and.gazed slowly 
and calmly around the room. In that gaze 
he nvet the fond look of many of his former 
ncquaintance. Among (he group of witnesses 
he recognized his old friends. Judge Mans- 
field and hie wife. Durand was also there — 
there to testify ag:iinst him ! and by his side 
Was Julin. A deadly paleness simultaneousK 
overspread the countenances of Durand and 
his beautiful wife, as they encountered the 
earnest gaze of Bcauchamp, on whose cheek 
one bright red spot gradually kindled, till it 
burned deep and painfully. He turned away ; 
his eyes rested for a moment on thn form of 
his sister, whose face was hidden from ttit- 
view of all, b»it whose slender and beautiful 
hand, as it hung listless by her side, trembled 
perceptibly, and was while as purest snow. 
From her his look wandered, and sought out 
among the crowd his young and ardent friend. 
on whose eloqi^encc that day his fate seemed 
to depend. Giliieri's e)es were imnsuall) 
brillianr, his cheeks deeply flushed, his man- 
ner restless and impatient. 

The trial went on, the cold forms of a cotwt 
of IdW were gone through with. IPrancis 
Durand was called to the witness stand. The 
prisoner suddenly raised his head, (for fatigue 
had compelled hiin ag-ain to rest it on the 
table.) and continued gazing earnestly at the 
witness during the whole of his testimony. 
Durand stated in a very cool and collected 
manner, that about eleven o'clock on the night 

of , he was sitting by the window, in 

his bed room in the hotel. That h^ 

observed two men inrei niir) aeensr raeti 
other in the street, juM cjipnMie where Ue 
was sitting. One pf d^o nun he recoini^cil 
RB George Pcnnfield, F.^q. The oihiir he 
believed was James l»eaucliamp. Some words 
i^hich witness did not underhand, paased 
between them in a low, compressed and angry 



lone — Sifter which Beauchamp drew a dirk 
and stabbed' Pennfield in- the breast who 
imniediatf ly fell. That he (witness) had then 
i;iven the alarm, an»l rushed to the street ; | 
that the doors of th? hotel beinu, fastened, 
the murderer had fled ere he succeeded in 
getting out. 

He found Pennfield quite dead, and several 
persons, whom his cries had aroused, stand- 
ing by his side. 

The watchmen swore that they had dis- 
covered the scene immediately on being 
aroused by the cry of murder ; that the mur» 
derer, when discovered by them, appeared to 
be extracting something from the pocket of 
the murdered man ; that he fled, and they 
pursued and soon overtook the prisorter, 
whom, from his dress and size, they believed 
to be the same they had seen standing 'over 
the body of the murdered man ; that at the 
time they had come up with him, he was not 
running, hut walking calmly along ; that he 
had manifested the greatest horror and sur- 
prise, asserting his innocence in the strongest 
terms, on being taken into custody. 

Two very peculiar pie(Tfes of money, found 
about the prisoner*s person, were identified, 
as having been seen in Pennneld*s possession, 
the day before his death. 

As the prisoner sat there, erect, pale, his 
dark locks thrown hack from his remarkably 
high forehead, and his eyes imnatnrally bril- 
liant, fixed immovably on the witnesses, he 
seemed less a being of this world, than a 
departed spirit come back to confront his 
accusers. 

Judge Mansfield was the first witness 
examined for the prisoner, and irrepressible 
tears rolled down his manly cheeks, as he 
a|)oke in high terms of his former irreproach- 
able character. 

Julia Durand confirmed all he had said, 
while the deep paleness of her countenance 
bore witness to her own feelings. 

Several of Beauchamp's most intimate 
acquaintances in New Orleans testified to 
the rectitude of his conduct since he had 
been in that city ; and here the evidence was 
losed. There was scarcely a chance for 
any defence. Gilbert, however, was san- 
guine ; and he made a bold, spirited, and 
eloquent appeal to tlie jury. He exerted all 
the powers of a strong mind, and a vivid 
fancy, aided by aH the best, strongest, and 
purest feelings of an unsophisticated hearts 

In a cold, business-hke manner the Judge 
charged the jury. 

They retired ; and after an hour of awful 
suspense, returned and announced 4hat their 
decision was made. There was a breathless 
pause among the audience. The prisoner 
w;)S sitting by the table ; his elbow* rested on 
that, and his cheek pressed upon his hand. 
There was no perceptible change in his 



countenance, as the awful — gutlty'^-sounded 
through the hall ! He stirred not, but aat a« 
if changed to marble. 

Lucy fainted, and was borne from the 
[court-house. The prisoner gazed vacantlj 
at her as she was carried away. 

The Judge rose to pronounce sentence of 
death. 

At that instant a youth, who had beea 
observed as deeply interested in tile trial, 
•;ame forward from among the crowd, aiid 
reijuested to be heard. He was about the 
size of the prisoner, and his person, it i^ae 
thought at the lime, bore a strong reacni- 
blance to his. But conscioue guilt had 
wrought even greater ruin than aickneae and 
imprisonment. His form, which seemed to 
have been cast in nature's noblest mould, 
was wasted to a perfect skeleton ; his ctnin- 
tenance was of a livid paleness, and in the 
centre of each sunken cheek consumption 
had placed its unerring token. 

He confessed hhnself the murderer of 
Pennfield ; said that ever since the fatal 
night, life had been to him but prolonged 
torture ; and to lengthen it a few days or 
weeks, he would not sacriflce an innoeent 
and worthy man ; that his soul warn already 
stained deep enocigh with murder. 

It appeared that he was a mere youih of 
nineteen ; had been in New Orleans but a 
lew months ; had a widowed mother and an 
only sister in — ; though poor, had been 
respectably educated ; that, on -coming to 
New Orleans, he had became acquaiitt^ 
with the family of Pennfield ; had loved deep* 
ly the only sister of the murdered mail) alid 
his affection had been all returned by the in^ 
nocent, confiding girl. Her brother had 
always opposed strongly her attachment to 
him. 

A few nights before the murder, thai 
brother had won frnm him, at the card-table, 
his last dollar. 

Pennfield had spoken tauntingly, contemp- 
tuously to him, on that fatal night, when he 
had met him • in the street, and absoliitel/ 
forbid all intercourse with his sister. This 
the fiery spirit ol the spoiled boy could not 
endure, and in a moment of wild excitement 
he plunged a dagger to his heart. 

* It is useless,' he continued, ' to speak of 
what I felt, soon as the deed was done. 
Reckless and insane I wandered I knew not 
where. The next morning I went to see 
Sarah. I knew it must be the last visit, but 
1 went, and I told her all ! She wae befoi^ 
involved in the deepest grief for the death^f 
her brother ; but never— through the einileae 
ages of eternity !— shall I forget the look with 
which she listened to my confession. Slie 
banished me, as I had expected, for ever 
from her presence ; but entreated me to fly, 
to save myself. I did gp^ I had been talk- 
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log €>€ leaving the city, and my departure ex- 
ciMi DO suspicion. 

* But I xould not stay. I read in \he 
papers an account of Beauchnnip^s arrest, 
sod coDScience goaded me effectually. I re- 
turned to this city one iveek ago. The next 
dajT I gased on the lifeless features of Sarah 
Penniield. I saw her laid by her brother*6 
sids I I iisd murdered both ! 

* To-day I have heard one, I know to be 
iniiscent, pronounced guUty of the nnirder 1 
comittitied ; and though life to nie is now 
vainness, I might— (so hard is it to confess 
myseir* murderer) — I might, had it not been 
(or the eloquence of that young gentleman/ 
poiotingio Gilbert, ^ permitted him to die!' 

* As I said before, my life is valueless. 
True, I too have a sister, who loves me as 
welU perttaps, as Pennfield^s did him— ^as well 
SB the devoted girl, just Ciirried from this room, 
loves her brother. And— I have a mother ! 
O God j— Bm I can be nothing now to them 
but a blighting curse ! Let me die ! I 
would not live !' He paused. 

It would be vain to describe the astonish- 
ment produced hy this speeeh ;— »v:iin to 
describe the appearance of the prisoner— or 
of the misguided youth who was spciiking — 
or of IjQcy Beauchamp, when she was lold 
that her brother was proved innocent— or the 
feelings of Gdb6rt, who was the ^rsi to coui- 
municste to her the welcome news, as she 
recovered from the long, death-likeBwoon into 
which she bad fallen— or the ineeting of 
ffsinshwmft wkh his sister. 

We will leave them all, and briefly narrate 
what remains to be told concerning the ill- 
faied, guiltjr, btK opble boy, in whose fate I 
think my readers must be interested. For 
ressons, which must occur to every gener- 
ous mind, he was pardoned by the governor ; 
sod bis last pangs were mitigated by the pres- 
ence of his sister and mother. He had been 
s pened and-»idolized child ! He died — 
a broken 'hearted penitent ! and they thought 
of hiin with hope. 

CHAPTER VII. 

* And from tier soft blue eye, 
The iplrit of each new-born thought looked out 
In undisguised expression, and diffused 
Over ber fkee its own pure loveliness !* 

It was the close of a glorious summer. 
Old Mr. Gilbert*s small white house, on the 
banks of the Illinois, embosomed in a rich 
profusion 6f living green, adorned by flowers 
of deep luxury, and canopied by a sky of 
sunny and gorgeous hoes, had been thai 
summer the abode of as happy a party as 
evelv gathered around a cottage-door, on a 
surmner's evening. 

l^ouhg Gilbert, Beauchamp, and his sister, 
bad spent sever.d months there. James's 
health, which had been seriously impaired by 
severe stirring, was now so far restored as 
to •dink of active exertion, for which the 



state of his finances was calling loudly. And 
it was agreed that the party, on the inorr6w, 
should leave the undisturbed repose of the 
country for New Orleans. 

The circle, at old Mc Gilbert's, had cer- 
tainly been a happy and interesting one. 
The old gentleman had been an officer in the 
Hrmy of the revolution : and the young peo- 
ple were as fond of listening to his long and 
minute stories i>( those ever interesting days, 
HS'he was of relating them ; and among the 
listeners, none dwelt with more undivided 
aitention on every word than Maria. 

And then the long, long romantic walks, 
on the ocean-like prairie, and amid tlie masses 
of the never-ending forest. They gathered 
wild flowers, they listened to the music of 
morning's earliest birds, they traced the 
course of the wayw»rd brook, tliey drank in 
the influence of nature together. 

Maria had been happy, most happy, even 
while she had been nursing a hopeless 
passion. But to her it was not then hopeless. 
Sanguiuc in all her expectations, unused to 
the blandishments of polite society, unskilled 
in reading human hearts, and too conversrint 
with novels and romances, she imagined, that 
the fondness which Beauchamp manifested 
lor her society was love. Deluded girl ! — Ho 
did indeed regard her as a beautiful and 
rather interesting, but witlvd a wayward and 
faulty child. And the attention with which 
he treated her was more the effect of grati- 
tude and friendship for the brother, than a 
tribute to any qualities possessed by the 
sister. And had he even looked on her with 
more pariiality, he would not have aspired to 
her hand, for she had now become an heir 
ess. The law-suit, which Gilbert had so 
suddenly abandoned, he had very prudently 
entrusted to so good hands, that contrary to 
his and her roost sanguine expectations, it 
had gone in her favor. 

Beauchamp admired the firmness with 
which she bore her good fortune, and very 
jusdy considered it an indication of a strong 
mind. But sometimes he thought of what 
she would be, when experience should have 
corrected her faults, education refined her 
manners, and time matured her beauty. 
Had he known the sacrifice she had been will 
ing to make for his sake, his feelings towtirds 
her might, perhaps, have been more ardent. 
He never dreamed of the existence of that 
foolish passion which his slightest attention, 
his most unmeaning compliment was nursing. 
If he had, his manner towards her would have 
been cold. Willingly he would not have 
blighted one rose Jn her future path : litile 
did he think he was strewing it with thorns I 
Little did he think, while he twined wHd 
flowers amid her flowing tresses, and prais- 
ed the fresh bloom of her young cheeks, 
how many bitter tears would be shed over 



the memory of these careless actions, and 
idle words i — Little did he think, as he play- 
fully kissed her forehead, whde in all the 
anlessness and innocence of early childhood 
she clung around his neck, that he was ming- 
ling anguish in her cup of bliss ! ^ 

And were Gilbert and Lucy all this time 
unmindful of each other's charms? O no, 
inquisitive reader. The young germs of af- 
fection, nourished at first in a dungeon, had 
expanded into full and beautiful bloom. The 
course of true love had for once flowed 
smoothly. And now they stood together 
before the marriage altar. 

Lucy had never looked so beautiful be- 
fore. — Her health, which anxiety and the 
horrors of a dungeon had impaired, was now 
perfectly renovated. A faint, retiring.^d was 
just perceptible on her cheeks ; her soft eyes 
were redolent of bliss, and there was a devoted 
look of fond confidence in the most pensive 
smile that played around her beautiful lips. 

Gilbert's appearance was a perfect am) 
happy contrast to Lucy's. He was tall, his 
form manly and striking. His forehead was 
noble, and its clear, pure white was shaded by 
hair of the deepest black. His lips curled 
haughtily ; but his eyes were the most strik- 
ing of his featnrt* s ; it would have been difli- 
cult for the careless observer to have told 
their color, but their expression was never 
surpassed. Whether they kindled with an- 
ger, flashed with delight, or mehed in ten- 
derness, they were alike unrivaled. There 
was a renmant of boyhood's roses on his 
cheek, which, in moments of animation, 
would gradually change (o a deep, burning red ; 
yet his countenance was manly in the extreme, 
and had nothing of the round, smiling 
plumpness usually associated with red cheeks. 

But though the personal appearance of that 
youthful pair was interesting, it was nobility 
of mind that shed an unearthly glory around 
them. They were indeed redeeming spirits 
among Common minds. 

Oh is It not exhiliratmg to turn from the 
utter selfishness of the great mass of man- ' 
kind, their false and hollow friendship, their 
mockery of love, and gaze on generosity, 
devotedness, and undisguised truth? 

CHAPTER VIII. 

* Well— *U8 a foolish hope 
That beds itself In roses.' 

Maria -Oilbert was left to weep over the 
presumption of unfounded hopes— to lament 
vanished dreams. But she was a proud girl ; 
her pride was lofty, as her affections were 
constant-^and thougii in the depth of her 
young heart was buried imguish, yet hers were 
not the eyes to quench their fires in Qiiavailing 
grief, nor hers the cheek to grow pale of unre- 
quited love. 

Bui she had soon other sorrows, than those 
of disappointed love, over which to grieve* 
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Her parents, ere the reiurn of spring, were 
holh laiil in the same grave. Maria, for n 
long time, was involved in the deepest an- 
guish. She had been a wayward, and sonic- 
times a disobedient child, but she had loved 
her parents with a depth and fervency of feel- 
ing of which common minds never dreamed ; 
and so now the bitterness of her regret was 
proportional to the inteuseness of her love. 
and made a thousand times more bitter by 
every recollection of her former unkiudness 
towards those who were now alike insensible 
to her love, and her repentance. There was. 
however, one consoling reflection ; for, during 
the months of their illness, she had been to 
them a ministering angel, l^t her reflec- 
tions were sufliciently bitter to steal the 
color lor a while from those blooming 
cheeks, which nothing else could have pnled. 

Maria spent several years at a boarding 
school, and then went abroad in company 
with her brother and his angel wife. In 
Europe they resided several years during 
which they visited all its countries. 

The beautiful orphan, and rich heiress, 
did not escape admiration and flattery. But 
she was no coquette : she treated all her ad- 
mirers and suitors with the same cold, calm, 
hardly respectful, indifference. 
[Concluded in our next.] 
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For the Rural Repository. 

The Tisioa of Taric TAkiba. 

Ik a remote country of the East, where 
continual summer ever smiles on fruitful 
fields, dwelt the sage Taric I'Akiba. From 
infancy he had been nursed in the quiet vale 
where slept his fathers, and his maturer years 
knew not a yearning tcf roam among foreign 
scenes. Learned in all the philosophy of his 
time, and skilled in the sacred mysteries of 
the Eastern Magi, his mind knew neither 
weariness nor void in its ignorance of the 
alternate song and wail that ever arose among 
the inhabitants of the distant valleys. The 
uncultured plains that stretched around his 
humble home in amazing fertility, amply 
supplied his wants, while the hills produced 
luscious fruit suflacient to gratify the most 
pampered appetite. But amid all the beauties 
of which nature is so lavish in that voluptuous 
clime, the soul of Taric was discontented. 
The fountains of wisdom from which he had 
learnt indiflerence' to his fellow men, had 
taught him contempt for their pursuits, and 
apathy to their pleasuies,*-nof^*ng* teas left 
on tohick he might bestow his affections. He 
had regarded the progress of the friends of 
his youth — those who commenced life's pil 
grimagewitb himself. Various were the paths 
they chose. Some had sought wealth through 
toil and danger, and in its fruition found 



delight. Others had surrendered soul and 
sense to shapes of earth, beautiful as those 
that flit through tlic bowers of Paradise, and i 
beguiled by their blandishments, the bright , 
dream of life was passed without an awaking. 
But the wisdom of Akiba discovered to him 
that these were like the deceptive fruit that | 
grows by the Dead Sea*8 basilisk wave. His j 
days were spent in sighing for some object j 
worthy the love of an exalted soul : and his 
nights in unavailing regret that knowledge 
should render cheerless the lives of its 
votaries. 

Thus were the years of Taric fast hastening 
on, when at the close of a day, while reclining 
as was his wont, at the door of his tent, he 
became absorbed in meditating upon the woe 
that. Upas- like, threw its baneful shade over 
the sunlight of life. A repose, unlike that of 
mortal slumber, gradually stole over his 
senses, and the soul of the sage seemed 
invested with a new nature. Suddenly a form 
of more than earthly majesty burst upon his 
enraptured gaze. The locks of the stranger 
streamed in the air like the rays of the rising 
moon, and from his countenance beamed the 
ligl\l of all knowledge. A smile of ineffable 
sweetness played around bis features, as in 
tones that melted on the ear like the sound 
of distant water to the desert traveler, he 
addressed the sage : — * Taric I'Akiba, thy 
prayers have been heard at the throne of 
Allah — the desire of ihy life is granted. I am 
commissioned to reveal to thy dim gaze an 
object worthy a mortars highest adoration, by 
liim in whose hands are the keys of every 
truth — by one to whom are familiar the 
workings of nature in the recesses of the 
earth, and among the stars of heaven, of whose 
iiidden and awful mysteries thy sages never 
dream. Follow, and thou shalt witness the 
consummation of thy wishes.' Prompted by 
a resistless impufse, he obeyed. In a moment 
they stood on a lofty eminence, around whose 
base lay stretched, in boundless space, the 
wonders of the universe. • Behold,' said the 
guide. And the eyes of the sage fell upon a 
Persian landscape, the high hills of which 
towered with many a feathery lift into the 
purple light of early day, while the shades of 
night yet hung over its vales. But the misty 
curtain quicklyTose into the upper space, and 
exposed to his gaze lake and vale, winding 
river and sinuous shore. The eye of Akiba 
had often looked on a scene like this unmoved, 
but by some mysterious sympathy he now 
saw it in its true light. The broad lines of 
sparkling water swelled beneath the wings of 
the breeze, and the valley, in many a mimic 
undulation, glittered with the hues of innu- 
merable flowers. From these waving censers 
morning sent up her incense, as pure and 
sweet, after the lapse of storm and age as it 
rose at -the hour of creation. The myrtle 



bowers that hung round the metintai»'9 brow 
like a golden cincture were replete with th« 
songs of birds, and their varied tints shone 
through the 4enfy shade as a gleam frota 
Paradise* Still higher, groves of palm trees 
tossed there broad arms in the gale, while 
from the festooning vine descended sliowers 
of purple fruit. ' 

The circling hours flew on. It was high 
noon. Perfume and song had ceased to rise, 
for bird and flower slept beneath the triple 
light of an orient sun, and the infectious 
repose seemed stealing over the senses of 
Akiba. Anon soft sliowers descended from 
a clouded sky, and the rain god's spanning 
bow, rose in mid hetnren. As the sage lookeil 
upon tlie glowing arch, he felt that art could 
never reach its dimmest tints, that nature's 
merest colors were incomparably beyond the 
most gorgeous dyes from the looms oC 
Cashmere. 

Rapidly, like the shifting pictures of a 
panorama, the scenes passed before the 
bewildered gaze of Taric. The last of those 
magic hours was before him. — ^The monarch 
of that day of beauty, had sunk into his 
western home, surrounded by the cloudy 
forms of au*, like a crimson panoply. Then 
rose the moon to trace her path through the 
i>lue sky in lines of silver light, and the starry 
spheres wheeled through their vast orbits. 
The sool of the gazer was^ied to faintoiess 
with unutierable perceptions of beauty. * Be- 
hold, O Taric!' said the genius, * in the 
I Creator of these scenes, the being whoiu tbou 
hast sought. 

* Thy cold philosophy has taught thee to be 
thankful that the earth is abundant in pleasant 
fruits to nourish existence. Might not the 
comely grain bear its rich tribute without the 
flower? the summer rain descend without 
yon radiant bow ? and the stars traverse 
their destined courses without rendering 
night glorious ? Reiurn — exhaust tlie foun- 
tains of thy love on Him who has not only 
satisfled the wants of his children, but in bis 
infinite kindness has spread out so much of 
his transcendant glory to exalt and refine 
I heir souls : — He will yet deserve more.' 

The sage awoke, lie was yet reclining at 
the door of his tent, and no trace of his vision 
was visible. But Taric TAkiba no longer 
sighed that there was nothing worthy bis 
afl'ections. L. S. M. jr. 

Southbridge, 1837. 



From the Evangelical Magazine. 

Prayev. 

Prater is the language of the hearty the 
hidden emotion of the soul, its act of deep 
communion with its Maker. And who is 
there that has not prayed? There may be 
those who who contemn it, who jeer at it, but 
they should remember that it is not alone the 
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formal act of bending ihe knee and repeating 
fl set form of words — but it is the high and 
holy desire, stealing from the bosom's inmost 
recesses and going up to * the Father of our 
spirits,' Has such an one never known the 
time when all looked d:irk ? — when the rain- 
bow w«is gone and the flowers had faded ? or 
when hopes were in the tomb and around was 
a waste of blighted memories ? — or when 
comnumiofi with his fellows seemed cut off, 
and he a banned and persecuted one ?— or 
when the soul was desolate within, and the 
world looked cheerless without ? And has 
he not prayed then ? did there not rise from 
his heart-depths a breathing for something 
better and surer, aye, a breathing to God for 
light, peace and a blessing ? 

It is a solemn rite that has admission etery 
where. By the couch of the new-born bhbe ; 
and oh ! what birlli-herald so appropriate ? — 
by the marriage-akar ; and what better bridal 
gift than the Ahnighty's blessing ? — by the 
bed of the dying ; should we not hold com- 
munion once more in the language of faith, 
while the spiriryet lingers, with things, which, 
to that spirit are soon to be those o( sight ? — 
by the lowly bier; for who next may lie there ? 
—and surely it is fitting to commune with 
the Creator when he has spoken so near us — 
in tli« morning's light ; Fatlier, praise, iliat 
ligbt has come !^in the evening's shade ; 
Father, thy blessing on our sleep ! — on the 
pebbly strand when the chafed boat waits our 
departure ; on the hearth of home when long 
years have brought us back— 4n the breathless 
hush before the fight ; in the anthem's swel- 
ling peal of victory-^where the battle booms 
over the surging deep ; where peace rests on 
the silver waters— on the mountain's top, in 
tbe awful realm of snows ; at the fountain's 
gush iu a desert-land — wherever we go, 
whatever bur lot, whatever the circumstance 
may be, when tife weary spirit would rest and 
tbe stricken heart be glad — to prayer, to 
prayer ! 

Its aspirations are limited to no bounds, 
confined to no country — not alone to the 
stoled priest at the altar, and * the great 
congregation* beneath the proud arches of the 
temple — but its incense wafts as purely from 
the lone shades of the forest and the humble 
cabin, as when its influence thrilled over the 
hearts of the thousand worshippers— -not 
alone to the shrines of the free, and the bles- 
sed fanes of Christendom ; the red Indian 
kneels by his wig-wnni-door to talk with the 
Great Spirit, and who can say that * the ac- 
ceptiible satrifice' is not offered by the 
deluded one, even in the temples of Vishnu 
and Braraah ? 

Whatever ideas we nhy form of God from 
beholding the glory, wonder, and ever-varying 
beauty of the external world, we love to ap- 
proach him as a Father^ to pillow on his 



bosom as a Friend, We know that ' the 

' Lord hath his way in the wliirlwind and the 
sioran, and the clouds are the dust of his 
feel' — we know tliat he * bringeih forth Maz- 

! zaroth in his season, and guideth Arcturus 
with his sons' — we know that t he bowed tlic ! 
heavens and came down, and darkness was 
under his feet' — that ' He speaks and it is 
done, he Comniandeth and it stands fast,' we ; 
acknowledge him, we trust with solemn awe, 
to be * the King eternal, immortal, invisible,' j 
' the Judge of all the earth' — yet, \\1ien we | 
bow down and veil the brow at his foot-stool, | 
he speaks not through the storm and the ' 
cloml-^his voice comes not in the swelling ! 
winds and the great thunder — for the paviUon 
of light is opened up — and * the Comforter, 
has shed its holiness around — the earthquake 
has passed on, the* whirlwind swept by, and 
* a siill small voice' breathes peace to the 
troubled soul, and an unseen hand wipes the 
tear from the weeping eye. 

Is it not a consoling thought, then, amid 
the toil, and tumult, and sorrow of this hur- 
rying world, when harshness and neglect 
have jarred the fine chords of the soul, when 
bright prospects have grown dim, and sere 

i hopes are falling around us, and desolation 
and darkness are settling thickly upon our 
paih^Is it not a consoling thought, that He 
who holdeth life, and chance and destiny — who 

j setteth in play every spring of action — has per- 
mitted us to come to him, to pour into his 
paternal ear the sorrows that are ready to 
bursts our hearts, and to implore the aid that 
shall ' keep our sinking spirits up ?' We arc 
told that He • is Love' — are we afraid ? There 
are no thronging servitors to keep us from 
the court of his presence, for * He is not fur 
from every one of us' — will we not come 
freely ? We will ; trusting ; Him in youth's 
spring-time, in manhood's hour of pride, and 
when our aged feet are tottering feebly down 
to that valley * where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest.' E. H. C. 



Tlic Stream of Liifo. 

The following beautiful passage is from a 
sermon preached by Bishop Heber, to his pa- 
I rishioners a short time before his departure 
for India, in 1823. 

'Life bears us on4ike the stream of a 
mighty river. Our boat at first, glides down- 
a channel, through the playful murmurings of 
the little brook, and the windings of the grassy 
border. The trees shed their blossoms over 
our young heads; the flowers on the brink, 
seem to ofler themselves to our young hands; • 
we are happy in hope and we grasp eagerly at I 
the beauties around us; but the stream hur- i 
ries on and still our hands are empty. | 

< Our course in youth and manhood is 'j 
along a wider and deeper flood, and amid l| 
objects more striking and magnificent. We || 



are animated by the moving picture of enjoy" 
ment. But our energy and our independence 
are both in vain. — The stream bears us ouf 
and our joys and our griefs alike are left be* 
hind us; and we may be shipwrecked, but we 
cannot anchor; our voyage may be hastened, 
but cannot be delayed; whetlier rough or 
smooth, the river hastens towards its home, 
till the roaring of the ocean is in our ears, 
and the tossing of its waves are beneath our 
keel, and the lands lessen from our eyes, and 
the floods are lifted up around us, and the 
earth loses sight of us, and we take our last 
leave of the earth and its iiiiiabhants, and of 
our farther voyage there is no witness but the 
Infinite and Eternal ! 



A ChiliTa Funeral, — It is the roost touch- 
ing of sights, the burial of a little creature, 
which shuts its eyes as soon as the glories of 
earth opens to its view, without having known 
the parents whose tearful eyes are gazing on 
it ; which has been beloved witlrout loving in 
return ; whose tongue is silenced before it 
4)as spoken ; whose features stififen before 
they have smiled. These falling buds will 
yet find a stock on which they shall be graft- 
ed ; these flowers which close in the light of 
morning will yet find ^ome more genial haven 
to unfold them. 



The Ukrult Member. — Never let the 
stream of passion move the tongue. Some 
people, when they are about to put this membet 
in motion, hoist the wrong gate — they let out 
passion instead of reason. The tongue then 
makes a good deal of noise, disturbs tlie 
quietude of neighbors, exhausts the person's 
strength, and almost always does a great deal 
of harm. The whirlwind has ceased, but 
where is the benefit ? « 



L.eUers Contalninc Remlttanciek, 

Rcecioed at this Office, ending- ffetinegday last^ deducting 
the amount of Pottage paid. 
P. M. Victor, N. Y. f 10,00 T M ^uAa^, N V. $7,(W; 
W. T. M. Aiiica, N. Y. f 1,00 W ^. (iillMJi, N. \\ f i Oft; 
R, P. Rutwpll, Mas*, f 1,00; s, ,t£ M. West ^aiid Lik«, 
N. Y. $1,00; J. B. R. Shoreli im, \^, $1,00; f, M. Cr««* 
brook, Mich. $1,00; W. H. ^V»,Ktfl^Io, N. Y. §1,00; f.T. X 
SpeedvUle, N. Y. fl,00; R. J I S#>iitfi Lanplni, N. Y. 
$1,00; J. A. B. Chicopee Fr» i>>tv, Miu^ t^l&fi*. J.€. B- 
CliarleslOD,S.C. 91,00; C. R r .lnnib^nvlUi^ N. Y. #1,00;. 
R. H. Saratoga Springs. N. If S 1,i>[i; P:. C. U. CeMcrAdd, 
X. Y. $5,00; P. M. Showangimk, N. Y. #3,00^ IL W. E. 
Oawcgo, N. Y. 91,00. 

]iiarrie:i»« 

Tn tliis city, on the 30ih ult. by the Rev. Mr. Whlttakor, 
Mr. Cornelius Yates, to Miss Jane Wescott, l>oth of thii 
city. 

At Stockport, on the 11th ult. by tbe Rev. Mr. Scovel, Mr. 
Alanson Somes, of Troy, to Miss Catharine L. Vosburf, 
of Ghent. 

At Claversek, on the 18th ulL by Ambrose Boot, Esq. 
Mr. George Glover, to Miss Raehel Miller, both of tlM 
same place. 



1>I£D« 

In this city, on the S4th ult. Sarah Jane, daughter of 
John and Rachel Lnkp, aKedO months. 

On tlie 29ih ult. William, son of Rkhard and Rachel 
Unllenbeck, aged 1 year. 

On tbe 4ih tnsi. George Lean, in tb«94th year of bis age. 

At Albany, on the 25ih ult. William Waterman, son of 
Major Waterman, in the 90ih year of his age. 

On tbe 2d Oct. latnt. in the town of Copake, John Rey- 
nolds, Esq. in the 66in year of his age. 
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For the Eural Repository. 
To a Rrother on ParClngr* 

Farewell ray dear brother, farewell for a while, 
Fond mem'ry full often my thoughts shall beguile ; 
Full oft will they turn to the days that are gone, 
To the "hours and the joya we together have known. 

When you far away, far from past scenes may be, 
Bestow a kind thought in your leisure on me ; 
Though I iiarco am worthy a share of your love, 
Yet think of me brother wherever you rove. 

Yes, think of a long knoWn, a far distant friend, 
Whose thoughts with kind wishes for you ever blend; 
Who wishes you peace and who gladly wotild share, 
lu all your enjoyments, and lighten each care. 

And if you are prospered with comfort and peace, 
Eemembcr that 1 too rejoiee in your bliss; 
If cares shall ^Jerplex, and afflictions be thine, 
Sorrows of thy heart find an answer in mine. 

In the brighthouT of morning, whennature shall reign 
With smiles and with blushes, remember me there j 
And when the sweet hour of reflection draws near, 
The soft hour of eve, let my mem'ry be there. 
If your heart swell with joy and with praises divine, 
To Christ thy dear friend, thy dear Saviour and mine ; 
Or in humble devotion thy thoughts bend in prayer. 
In these happy moments O may I still share. 
Though here we no more may our friendship enjoy, 
• And in sweet, social converse our leisure employ ; 
Though this sad farewell be the last we shall know, 
While time may be ours— while sojourners below. 

O, may we, dear brother, be happy at last, 
Wheii life and its joys and its sorrows are past ; 
Thishopc shall relieve the sad thoughts, that now swell 
My bosom with anguish, to give this, farewell. 

^ Ambrose. 

For the Rural Repository. 
Sonnet to an Infant. 

Thou little smiling cherub of content, 
Now gaily sporting in diy mother's lap, 
Smile on while yet rior sorrow nor mishap, - 

Affliction's dait has to thy bosom sent. 

Indulge thy fond desires, on pleasure bent, 
And let thy joyous hour of infancy, 
Be spent in innoceutand child-like glee ; 

■For soon those sunny moments will be past, 

And manhood's clouds thy sky will overcast. 
Then cares unnumbered will thy mind oppress, 

And oft thou'lt feel misfortune's rudest blast; . 
While no kind parent dear, will thee caress. 

But, saihng lone on life's tumultuous sea, 

Thou oft wilt, sorrowing turn, and sigh for infancy. 

Rural Bard. 

From the New-York American. 
Tlie ¥Freclc off tltc * Sonie.f 

On Hudson's noble waters 

A sea-bound vessel rides. 
Of graceful mould, and seeming strength, 

To ruK and scorn the tides. 
And crowds her sides are climbing— 

Who could forbear to roam - 
In halls ao gay— on keel so fleet 

As thine, ill-fated * Home"!' 



Sweet name 1 to tempt tlie wanderer 

That seeks hjs native shore- 
But few that part from land in thee 

Shall ever find it more. 

Beware her treacherous beauty 

Tread not her brittle deck— 
For in your bitterest hour of need 

' Twill part, a faithless wreck. 

Turn back ! thou reckless parent— 

Oh! will thy precious child 
Sleep sweeter rocked in surges' arms, 

Or hushed by sea-blasts wild? 

Whither thou aged matron 7 

Is life so little dear- 
Comes death not near enough to thee 

That thou must seek him here 1 

Brave not the seas, ye brothers ! 

Can friendship baulk the main I 
Be your love links of adamant, 

The wave shall snap the chain. 

Bright bud of opening beauty ! 

Sweet maid of gentle heart — 
The pride— the solace of all friends — 

lliou must not hence depart I — 

The sunken rock will bruise thee, 

The wintry waters chill ; 
Those lips will quaflf the bitter brine — 

O stay in safely, still. 

Heaven has like tl>ee too many, 

To need another there ; 
And weedy earth, alas! too few 

Such flowers as thou, to spare ! 

Ere sorrow's night can lower. 

Young spirit, thou shaltflee — 
Bright, sudden— as the star of eve 

Drops, glittering, in the sea ; 

Frail bark ! tho\v rt doomed to curses , 

From many a widowed heart. 
When thy rent ribs shall strew the shore — 

Why wilt thou then depart! 

She's ofl", lilce a restive courser! 

And eager for the main. 
With trampling wheels, and panting breath, 

Bounds o'er the billowy plain. 

Joy fills the home-bound traveler, 

His treasures soon to greet— 
Kind hearts, dear voices long unheard, 

Bright smiles, and welcome sweet. 

But hark — the winds are blowing 
Their tempest trump— and high 

The driven billows heave and foam,. 
And storm clouds scour the sky. 

A gale ! a gale, young sea boat, 
Would try thee, though of steel; 

At every flap of sau^ wave 
She quivers to her keel. 

A leak ;— God give them courolgc ; 

This is no time to shrink ; 
Rouse, every man— even woman's hand 

Must struggle or they sink. 

In vain,— the gathering waters 

Stream through her shattered frame — 

Her plunging wheels are mired in brine — 
Q,uenched is her vital flame. 

Now spread all sail, good seamen- 
Back, on the track ye've^rossed— 

Last hope— and drive her on the bf och — 
Speed— speed, or all in lost 



Fast flying toward the breakers, 
Through darkness, ^ust, and rain, 

She rushes boldly on— she strikes— 
Her back is broke in twain. 

Down in the boiling waters, 

With screams and strife, they slide ; 
And, from the fragments, where they cling» 

Drop, beaien by the tide. 
Now comes the final struggle— 

The yell, the gasp, the leap— 
The weak, convulsive, clench the strong, 

And drag them down the deep. 

Hast failed to reach thy haven. 
Bright maiden, homeward bound 1 

Ah no— yon starry shores can tell 
Thy port— thy home is found. 

Bruised, shivering, on the pebbles, 

A few are flung alive ; 
And turn to hark, through winds, and wavc^ 

If they alone survive. 
Butmid-the roaring tempest, 

No sounds upon them break. 
Save the deep groan of failing strength. 

And the sharp, gurgling shriek. 

Howl— howl, ye struggling billows, 
^ And drown that piteous moan— 
Ye ne'er, in all your murderous course, 
A fouler deed have done, 

ICIcmorr* 

When memory paints with pencil true. 

The scenes where youth delighted roved. 
She throws o'er none so bright a hue 

As robes tlie home of her 1 loved. 
Each tree, each flower, that flourished there^ 

In former beauty seems to wave; 
I seem to breathe my native air, 

'Mid friends who're tleeping in the gcare. 

But soon these shades of joy depart, 
And present sorrows start to view — 

Memory, like Hope, still mocks die heart 
With visions sweet— but fleeting loo. 

But Faith poinu out yon radiant heaven. 

And bids the mourner not despair ; 
Whispering, * afflictions are but given. 
Like angel-wings to watt you Aerc 
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From the Siturday Coarter. 

A Story of American L.lfe. 

CHAPTER IX. 
* Otbere*ii a change ! and many a change !*— Hskamb. 
Years had passed. BeauciiHiAp and Gil- 
bert, the two pennyle«s boys, stood, side b> 
side in the halls of Congress. BeauchHinf) 
had risen to spe»k on a subject which then 
agitated the whole Union. It was his first 
fipeecli, and al} eyes were turned towards 
him ^ilh deep interest as he arose. He was 
evidently much einbarasse^. There was n 
flush on his still youtiiful brow ; and as he 
commenced, in a tone so low as to be scarce- 
ly audible, his voice trembled perceptibly 
But this embarassment passed away, and he 
poured forth his ideas iu a torrent of elo- 
quence which animated his friends; and sur 
prised his enemies. 

The proud and overbearing southerner, in 
reply to whom he spoke, quailed beneath his 
severe eloquence, and biting, though delicate, 
satire. He absolutely writhed with hate and 
jealousy, at finding himself baffled by a mere 
youth, a youth he had always scorned. 

Among the ladies, his still devoted sister 
liatened with proud joy to her brother's elo- 
quence. By her side sat a tall, splendid 
looking girl, a glorious creature, whom no one 
could look on once, and remain uninterested. 
As she watched with intense and apparent 
interest the youthful speaker, there was a 
look of exultation, of proud triumph, mingled 
with something • of a darker nature, on her 
most expressive features. And there was 
another female, who listened with parie^l 
lips, brilliant eyes, and deadly cheek. In the 
midst of a fiery and overwhelming burst o I 
eloquence, the eyes of the speaker accident- 
ally met hers. There was a sudden thougii 
momentary pause, as if he had forgotten hi^i 
subject, and the slight tinge, whicJi exertion 
and excitement had called to his cheek, van- 
ished for an instant. With an apparent 
efTort he turned away, went on, and held the 
avdience mute for another half hour. As his 



glance was withdrawn, a deeper shade ofi 
anguish passed over the countenance of the 
lady. She looked towards Beauchamp's baf- 
fled opponent, and her husband — the haughty 
Durand — ;«nd met a demoniac smile. A 
deep crimson spread over her pale features, 
^nd she bent down her head, to hide the con- 
scious emotions they betrayed. 

* Who was that queen-like beauty by your 
side to-day, sister?' said Beauchainpto Mrs. 
Gilbert, as they sat together in a private 
upjirtment, thai evening. 

* And is it possible that you have really 
forgotten your little favorite amid the wild! 
haunts of the Illinois ?' 

» Was that really Maria Gilbert ? Impos- 
sible ! She cannot be so splendidly beauti- 
ful—and such expression in her looks !* 

' Certainly, brother ; eight years have 
produced some change.' 

At that instant the yoiin^ Tady In question 
entered iheap:»rtment, along with h^r brother. 

There was a slight embarasslhent in her 
manner, as she returned Beauchainp's s;.l- 
utaiion ; but it passed away, and the young 
orator found her conversation brilliant, rich, 
and refined. 

She was no longer the fond, wild girl of 
fifteen, who had innocently relumed his ca- 
resses — no longer the wayward, passionate 
child, but a dignified, graceful, and rather 
reserved young woman. 

A slight paleness shadowed her brilliam 
features, as the cnnvpcsution turned on long- 
pusl days, old, fiuniliar scenes. One long- 
hnriecl, but not forgotten, dream of her 
girlhood, rushed obstinately to her niind, 
and she was silent. 



weary of this cpniinual homage. There was 
one, who remained apparently ii%different to 
her peerless charms. James Beauchamp 
treated her in company with li cold, distant 
respect. In the private family circle, at 
Gilbert's he conversed familiarly with her, 
and seemed happy in her society, but never 
betrayed any other regard for her than mere 
common friendship. • 

Miss Gilbert was an ardent worshipper at 
the shrine of eloquence. Beauchamp was 
decidedly the first orator of the session* 
Then, she idolized poetry. And she learned 
from Mrs. Gilbert, that her particular favor- 
ite among poets, Julian, was no other than 
the Hon. Mr. Beauchamp. This was told to 
her in perfect confidence, one evening, al\er 
she had become almost angry with the em- 
harassed poet, because he would not join in 
her extravagant encomiums on his own 
works. The romantic ami proud girl can 
imagine her feelings, on this occasion, better 
than I can tell them. The intelPigence cer- 
tainly was not calculated to extinguish a 
smothered and concealed passion. But Ma- 
ria nerved her soul with pride, and schooled 
her heart to endurance. 

CHAPTER X. 

» This cheek 
Thou knowest is pale ; ah ! 'twas not always so, 
Well— let that pass.' 

' But, it had passed away, 
Like the remembrance of a sunny dream, 
And left no pung behind.* 

Another year had gone by, and wrought* its 
full share of changes. 

I Julia Diirand was a widow : her husband 
, had died shortly nfivr the events mentioned 
, in the beginning of the last chapter. She 
Of all the splendid beauties al Washington! had long been an orphan— and her brothers 
that winter — and there were many of every j were in foreign climes. She resided in the 
style of loveliness, from the dark brunette of family of her sister Margaret, who was inar- 
ihe south, with her languid and loving eyes, ,1 ried, and mistress of a splendid mansion in 
10 the delicate maiden of the north — none Washington. 

Gilbert and Beauchamp were at their post 
, in Congress ; Lucy and Maria were at home— 
; the home of Maria's childhood, by the side 



scarcely received more than a passing tribute 
of admiration, when Miss Gilbert was pres- 
ent. She was the very center of attraction, 
admiration, flattery, and envy. But she 
moved as in her brilliant sphere of indifler- 
encc — her heart untouched, and her mind 



of the Illinois. Maria had positively and 
i rather obstinately refused to accompany her 
; brother to Washington — and Mrs. Gilbert's 
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presence was required at home 9 few weeks, 
at the end of which fisriod she intended join- 
ing her husband in that city. 

Beauchanip was thrown constantly into the 
society of Mrs. Durond. Indeed he was 
always among the invited guests at Wilton's — 
for Margaret, though she had seldom met 
him during their long separation, still regard- 
ed him as a very particular friend. And he 
and Gilbert, who, it will be recollected, was a 
cousin of hers, were invited to join, often as 
it should be convenient, in their private family 
circle. Beauchamp, who was much fonder 
of joining a social circle of friends, than ol' 
mixing in promiscuous society, soon became 
almost an inmate of the fantily. His presence 
at first inspired bhter thoughts in the blighted 
heart of Juna ; but as they had met as friends 
during her husband's life, so they met now. 
Beauchamp remembered his early love only 
as a bright dream, and he often smiled when 
he ibonglit of his waking disappointment. All 
resentment had Ibng^been dead, and he 
_ regarded Mrs. Durand as an early and dear 
friend. She was changed, entirely changed : 
and in the melancholy widow, with her white, 
marble cheeks, and smileless lips, none would 
have, recognized the blooming and happy 
Julia Mimsfield. Yet she was still an inter- 
esting woman, and still beautiful. Tliere 
was a beauty about those marble features tliai 
coidd not die; but it was more like the beauty 
of an unconscious statue, than of a living, 
breathing, conscious being ; but for those 
large, deep-blue eyes, which still retained 
mucli of tlieir fonuvr expression, she would 
have seemed indeed some beautiful creation 
of the sculptor, so passionless and changeleses 
was her face. But she conversed eloquently, 
feelingly, and interestingly — and in her 
society Beauchamp was always happy. In 
mixed company, he treated her with marked 
mtention : she was his partner in the dance ; 
he listened with rapture when she sang, and 
his delicate attentions to her were remarked 
by all observers. Did he love her.^ No. 
Neitlier did he drcrm, that in her bosom — 
cold, passionless as she seemed — there could 
possibly linger a singlo smothered spark of 
young aflection, to be kindled to a flame. 
Once, only once, had she betrayed any emo- 
tion in his presence. Then he had imputed 
it to a wrong source. He had referred, in 
rather a careless manner, to their young 
intercourse. The blood rushed in torrents 
to her pale cheeks, her lips trembled, and it 
was some time ere she could regain her 
accustomed composure. But as we snid 
befote, he did not impute this emotion to the 
right source. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Bis love bad yielded to hlii pride, 
And hie deep sense of wrong. 
It was sunnner, proud, gorgeous summer. 
Beauchmnp's health had suffered severely I 



from close application to business, and he 
was now trying leisure amid the beautiful 
scenery of Illinois, as a restorative. 

He and Miss Gilbert were sitting together, 
one evening, when a letter, directed in a 
delicate, female hand, was brou^ht.to him. 
He gazed at the superscription with evident 
surprise, broke the seal hastily, and glanced 
at the signature. He changed color, and 
immediately left the room. When he was 
alone, he read as folloivs : — 

* Mr Earlt Frieud — You will be sur- 
prised, |)erhaps displeased, at the reception 
of a letter from me. I know too well that I 
am transgressing the received laws of female 
delicacy in addressing you on the subject I 
am about to introduce. But when I recollect 
how much happiness I once recklessly threw 
awny, I would, if possible, regain some small 
portion of it. 

* You recollect too well my foolish coquet- 
ry, my lieartless falsehood. I saw you were 
suspicious of my constancy, and fool that I 
was — resolved to sport with your feelings. — 
Yet, shall I say it ? I loved you well-^and 
the thoughts of a final separation, at that 
time, woidd have been anguish. I did not 
know your spirit ; you treated me with a de- 
gree of indifference, which, in return, roused 
my resentment. I avoided you, and spent 
iny lime with Durand. I wilt not now speak 
particularly of his attentions; but at last he 
taui;ht me to believe I loved him, better than I 
had ever loved you. i married him. I will 
pass slightly over the events oflong, long years. 
I would not draw aside the sacred- veil of 
death to expose one fault of him I vowed to 
love. I \f\x\il not, for all sublunary happi- 
ness, pluck one green leaf from his laurel 
wreath of fmie — I would not shadaw the un- 
8uHied reputation of his name. But had 
snfl'ering power to atone for crime, then had 
my perfidy long since been expatiated. 

* I had learned to thinlt of my love for you 
as something for ever past. But shsUl I own 
it, in spile of what the world would call in- 
delicacy — in spite of my own burning pride — 
that your presence, your conversation, re- 
vived all my young a0ection ? Yet would 1 
have smothered and concealed it in my own 
l>osom, had not your delicate attentions to 
me, and some expression, (perhaps they were 
unguarded) led me to believe my love was 
returned. Why should we sacrifice a life of 
happiness to pride or resentment ? 

* Do not despise me for what I have writ- 
ten, and I will say adieu. JdUA Durand. 

As he sat alone, with this effusion in his 
hand, from one he had once warndy, confi- 
dingly and absorbingly loved, what memories 
rushed thick and fast upon his mind !— The 
hopes, the fears, the agonies of youth seem- 
ed all present. 

That fatal evening, when he had rushed 



from the presence of Julia — ^liis hopes blight* 
ed, his fond affections tlirown back, pride* 
scorn, resentment, in his heart— then, eveu 
then, at that bitter moment, his wild projects 
of ambition had, for the first time, taken a 
definite form. They had grown, at once, 
into a fixed and immovable resolve^to 
stand one day high on the ladder of ambi- 
tion : to stand where the proud girl, who had 
just (contemptuously as he thought) diseard- 
ed the poor, friendless, and unknown youth, 
should look up to the station occupied by the 
successful statesman, and remember her 
folly. His resolve was partly fulfilled— and 
that same girl now sued for his favor^offer- 
ed the hand he once so dearly prized ! 

LETTER FROM THE HOIf. UR. BEAUCHAMP TO 
MRS. JtTLIA DtJRAND. 

* I was indeed, my fair friend, surprwed 
and even pained, at the reception of your 
letter. — You say, why should we sacrifice a 
life of happiness to pride or resentment ? 
Believe me, I am not influenced by either of 
those motives. As for pride, I might 
well be proud of a union with you ; and 
resentment has long, long ago passed from 
my mind — and with it passed my early dream 
of love. True, I did love you, love you 
deeply, fervently, and too confidingly. But it 
became necessary for me to conquer that 
love : I struggled long and painfully to ban- 
ish it from my mind. At last I succeeded. 
I crushed, I trampled it in the dust — ^1 
utterly extinguished its last spark ! It caa 
never revive ! 

^ If any of my expressions have implied a 
continuation of that love, they were indeed 
unguarded expressions, and I deeply regret 
ihem. My particular attentions to you, you 
should have imputed to friendship. I am 
very sorry if they have been the cause of 
unhappiness. 

' I have indeed felt for you, and do sttU 
feel, a tender, an uncommon regard ; but it 
is friendship, pure and passionless. As 
such, I sincerely hope it may be returned. 
Write me : tell me you' have abandoned 
your wild dream of love, and will be my 
friend, and 1 shaHI be happy. 

* James Beauchamp. 

• Mrs. Julia Durand.* 

Julia read this letter with all the bitterness 
of wounded pride, and blighted hope. Her 
last dream of earthly bliss was over. 

Miss Gilbert went one day into Beau- 
champ*s room, to return a book she had 
iMirrowed of him. He was not in the room. 
As she glanced over some papers on his 
table, she observed a folded and sealed let- 
ter, directed to Mrs. Julia Durand. She 
gazed at it some time as if toassure herself 
that she read aright. 

* It is then true,' she exclaimed, * he is to 
be married to my proud cousin!' And 
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But 1 have been unsuccessful. Mjr count ry 
seems resolved utterly to annihilate every 
vcsiige of the red man from the earth.' 

*' Remember, Beauchamp, you still have 
rhe privilege of pleading their cau^e in the 
l)ighest uf your country's assemblies— your 
exertions, your eloquence, may not ahvays 
be in vain.* 

* You are always too sanguine in your ex- 
pectiitions.' 

* Yes, I know I am,' replied Maria, whh a 
half suppressed sigh. 

' I am proud,* continued Beaucbamp, • to 
stand as their ciiampion, and coul J I be at a: 
instrumental in rescuing them from the doom 
which seems inevitable, then I should not 
have stniggled in vain so f<ir along the thorny 
and rough paths of public life. But, Maria, 
I am weary alike of the exaggerated praise of 
my friends, and the bitter calumnies of my 
enemies. My ambition is a purer passion 
than it formerly was. Ten years age, it was 
one bright dream of cloudless glory, one 
bright halo of untarnished f.une, and a name 
that should descend with blessings to posteri- 
ty. Calumny, falsehood, misrepresentation, 
mingled not in my young dreams. But now 
I am content to endure them, if I niiy but 
serve my country. My ambition in literature 
is annihilated, or rather fully gratilied. I am 
still unknown to the world as an author, and 
shall, perhips, ever rem«iin so. I have heard 
my works praised, extolled, by men of talents, 
literary attainments, an^correct taste : and on 
the contrary, have heard men equally learned, 
and, for aught I know, of as §ood taste, con- 
demn, laugh at, and ridicule them. But 1 
have heard you, Maria, praise them — I have 
seen you bend over their pages wuh breath- 
less attention ! have heard you quote their 
words and sentiments, have listened while 
you sang my own songs— surprised, myself, 
at their sweetness. And this is all the re- 
ward I ask as an author. I have the honor. 
Miss Gilbert, of being your favorite, Julian.' 
Yes, so your sister told me last winter, 
after I had been unconsciously lavishing on 
you a great deal of extravagant praise. But 
you obtained it by fraud.' 

* And who would not practice fraud to 
obtain so dear a tribute ?' 

*' This is rather foolish trifling for a sena- 
tor who prides himself on his wisdom.' 

* No, Maria, I would not trifle. I have never 
talked to you of love,' he continued, after 
short pause, * perhaps you have never dream- 
ed how deeply and hopelessly I have loved 
you.* 

* Mr. Beaucharap,' said Maria, with a cold 
and indignant look uf pride, * I have always 
considered you as a friend, and treated you 
as such ; if you value my friendship, you will 
not renew this trifling. I cannot tolerate 
insult.' 



rushing from the apartment, 
Own room. 

CBAPTKR XII. 



she sought her 



* But he who stems a stream with sand, 
Or fitters flame wlUi flazeu band, 
Has yet a harder task to prove, 
By firm resolve, to conquer luve !* 

A golden sunset, and a long, long ramble 
on the prairie, had filled the mind« of the 
young senator, and the beautiful creatur* at 
bis side, with poetry and dreams. 

This is wrong — it is foolish, thought Miss 
Gilbert, as she stood close by the side of 
him whose image had, for long years, ming- 
led in her dreams. These solitary walks, 
delightful as they are, are only strengthening 
ttflfection, it will now be crime to indulge 
And do I indeed love one who will soon be 
the husband of another ? Love him still, 
in spite of all my better resolutions ? Tlie 
tide of thought rolled back ! She remem- 
bered, when a bright girl of fifteen, she had 
knelt on the very spot where they were now 
standing, and prayed, . with the fulness of a 
bnrsting heart, for the doomed prisoner at 
New Orleans ! She remembered with what 
feelings, ten years before, she had rambled 
wkh Beauchamp along the paths of this same 
prairie— she thought of the hour when they 
parted. And since that period, wild i^nd 
foolish dreams, hours of anguish, intervals 
of delight, seemed to have made up her exis- 
tence. Yet she had appeared in the world a 
cold, calm, passionless being. 

* A glorious view !' said the noble Sena- 
tor, ^ one may well be proud of his country, 
ivhen he looks on a scene like this. Where 
yon beautiful village of white houses now re- 
poses, as it were, on the bosom of the green 
prairie, six years ago there was only a solitary 
waste. And so from the Atlantic to the Pa • 
cific, amid the aspiring forest, or the beaiUi 
ful expanse of prairie, on the borders of our 
noble lakes, on the banks of our majestic 
rivers, are seen abundant proofs of the en- 
terprise and energy of our free countrymen.* 

* True,' replied Miss Gilbert, ^ and yet do 
you know I am always sad when I think of 
these things ?' 

* And why, Maria, should you regret your 
eountry's prosperity ?' 

* I do not— but when I think of that proud 
race who once called this delightful land 
theirs, I cannot rejoice.' 

* You are right, Maria, the fate of that 
noble race of beings will indeed remain for 
ever a dark spot on the sunny page of our 
country's history. It is a thought which al- 
ways darkens my dreams of glory and great- 
ness for the United States. And the Indians 
are still persecuted ! this, this is the mosi 
galling thought of all! For years, it has 
been the constant object of my exertions to 
pn»care some amelioration in their treatment. 



* If my professions of love are insulis, I 
will certainly never again trouble you with 
tlie subject. But I think if yon (elt one par- 
ticle of that friendship which you profess for 
me, you should at least repress your anger, 
and treat me with common respect. I am 
not aware of deserving your contempt.' 

* A man deserves contempt the moment 
lie stoops to * she paused abruptly as 
(hey reached the house* and glanced towards 
him, with a look of indignation. 

* To what. Miss Gilbert?' 
She hesit.ited, and then turned toward the 

door, as if to enter. 

* I have a right to demand an explanation^ 
he said, in a low, compressed tone, * it is un* 
generous to leave your meaning unexplained,' 
and he caught hold of her burning and tremb- 
ling hand to detain her. 

She suddenly and with some effort with- 
drew her hand, and with one more glance, in 
which love, pride, resentment and scorn 
were mingled, entered the house, followed by 
Beauchamp.— In the parlor they found sev- 
eral of their young country acquaintances, 
all in iiigh spirits. Maria joined in the mirth 
with more than natural animation and wild 
gHiety. There was a deep, unusually deep 
ruid burning glow upon her cheeks ; while 
her lips and brow were deadly pale, and 
ihere was Almost a maniac wildness in tier 
eyes. The wild floivers the playful Senator 
had twined amid her hair on the prairie, were 
allowed to remain, and she took no pains to 
arrange the beautiful but disheveled tresses. 
Beauchamp was reservedand gloomy. Maria 
retired as soon as the company were gone, 
and she wept as wildly as she had laughed 
and sang. 

* This, this, is too childish,' she murmured 
to herself the next morning, as the bright sun 
looked into her chamber, and bade her 
awake ; Mn a girl of fifteen it would be ridi- 
culous-^but it is certainly unworthy the dig- 
nity of a woman — in one who has long prided 
herself on strength of mind it is inexcusable.' 
Another long and passionate flood -of tears— 
and she was calm. She dressed herself with 
unusual care, arranged her rover tresses 
over a pale forehead , called a heartless smile 
to her features, and went down to breakfast. 
Beauchamp was not there. He had already 
started for Ij t where he had business 
which would detain him several days. 

• Where is Miss Gilbert ?* asked Beau- 
champ, the evening after his return, as he sat 
with Gilbert and Lucy at tea. 

* She has gone to H— ,' replied Lucy, 
* to spend a few weeks whh an intimate 
friend.' 

• Woman ! — were it not for my angel sis- 
ter—my sainted mother- 1 migltl indeed 
curse the name !' murmured Beauchamp, as 
he threw open his chamber window, ^nd 
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bured his throbbing temples to the damp air 
of a midnight storm. 

* Has Mr. Beauchamp returned lo New 
Orleans ?' inquired Miss Gilbert, witli a 
careless tone, and a blooming cheek, the 
morning after her return to 

* He left us the d;iy after yon went »way,' 
replied her brother. • Do you know, Maria, 
he calls you a coquette ?* 

* Then he is very unreasonable.' she re- 
turned qurckly, and chanj^ed the subject. 

Reader, we will again adjourn to Wash- 
ington. 

CHAPTER Xllf. 
* I am the happiest wife in Bume, my Li via.* 
Miss Gilbert sat on a sofa, alone, in a 
richly furnished apartment. The poems ol 
Julian were in her hand, but she was not 
reading. She was startled fram a long, deep 
reverie, by the abrupt entrance of Beau- 
chnmp. 

* I bea; pardon. Miss Gilbert, for this in- 
trusion,* said the young Senator, *• I thouuhi 
you attended Mrs. Y— 's splenJid party 
to-night.* 

*' Ai{d I too believed you there,' she 
replied. 
An awkward silence. 

* And so you read Juli.m still, sometimes,* 
iTdtd Beauchamp, as he sat down by Maria's 
side. Site made no reply, but dashed away 

- the gathering tear. 

* You are sad to-night, Maria, may I be 
permitted to inquire the cause ?' 

* The cause, certainly, is nothing which 
can possibly interest you, but I am indeed 
0ad, and in no humor to enjoy company ; 
forgive me— 'but I beg you would leave me.* 

* Yes, I will retire innnediately, but 6rst 
give me leave to say that your conduct to- 
wards me has been ungenerous — un^ortiiy a 
woman of sense and refinement-— and to me 
it has been, and still is, inexplicable.' 

* Whatever may be your remainin.; faidts. 
I think you have entirely conquered your 
propensity to flritter.* 

* Miss Gilbert is quite as innocent of that 
crime as I am.* 

• ' Perhaps, hoivever, I spoke severely — but 
remember, you have used lanyu.ige to me, 
which if used by a gentleman, would have 
justified me in demanding an explanation.* 

* O, now I entreat do not challenj:e me. 
for I would rather incur the i(npiit;»tion of a 
coward, than fi»ht with one of our noble Sen- 
Ators.* She ladghed ironically, and the proud 
Senator bit his lip with pure vexation. 

* You are really the most int<nl(in^ girl I 
ever saw,' he retorted, bitterly — and then, 
after a-jiause, continued — * but, Miss Gill)eri, 
if you have one particle of the generosity or 
frankness I once imputed to you, you will 
wot leave your conduct unexplained. You 
once toid roe I deserved contempt— and you 



have been paying it off profusely. Will you 
now condescend to inform me in what man- 
ner I had deserved it ?* 

* Yes I will. Your declaration of love was 
Hjiher insult to me, or perfidy to another. 
As cither, I have a right to resent it.* 

' Perfidy to another ! Is it possible. Miss 
Gilbert, that you believed the connnon report, 
ihat I w;is engaged to be married to Mrs. 
Durand ?* 

» I did. And were you not so engaged ?* 

* Certainly not. But what reasons had 
you for believing this foolish story ?* 

* A variety of reasons. In the first place, 
your very particular attentions to her, both 
in public and private — attentions which I 
presunje you will not deny — implied an en- 
tragcment. And then your sister believed it, 
or at l^ast I have reason lo suppose she 

believed it ; and then Miss , who you 

know is the intimate friend, and bosom con- 
fident of my cousin, told me in confidence 
you were so engaged.* 

' She, you must have discovered, is an 
artful and unprincipled girl.* 

* But there was another reason, stronger 
with me than all the rest. 

' And pray what was that?* 

* You certainly will not deny corresponding 
with Mrs. Durand ?' 

* No, I will not : but there was nothing in 
that correspondence^ which, as your profess- 
ed lover, I would be unwilling you should 
read. As for what jou are pleased to call 
my very particular attentions to that lady, 
they were dict:ilcd entirely by friendship — 
and so she understands them, whatever the 
world may say to the contrary. But why so 
very positive about the correspondence ?' 

*• Because I saw on your table a letter 
directed in your h.ind writing, to Mrs. Julia 
DurHud.' 

* And may I ask if this belief that I was 
engaged to another, influenced materially 
vour conduct towards me ?* 

* It did, very materi:dly.* 

* Ami are you now convinced that such an 
engngenif nt ijever existed r* 

* I have cert linly no right or inclination to 
dispute your ciindor. 

1'he conversation now took a somewhat 
gentler turn. We will not stay to repeat it. 
But there was a wedding Jit Gilbert's on the 
Illinois, tlie next spring. The proud be:.uiy 
ihe rich heiress, gave her hand, confidingly, 
to the poor but honored Senator. 

Six years from that time^ J.imes Beau- 
champ, with liis still beaniiful and devotei' 
wife, was rer.eived at the Court of——— as 
Ambassador from the United States. 

Sumner. 



TuE virtue of prosperity is temperance ; 
the virtue of adversity is fortitude. 



Mr TTife^ Hisforj. 

* Wdat angel of beauty was that, who 
smiled so sweetly and familiarly on you from 
the carriage that just passed us, -Bllsfofd ?' 
said 1, to my old college friend, with whom 
[ was walking arm in arm along Market- 
street — having just met him after an ab« 
sence of three years— as hnppy as a young 
girl before love makes her serious. 

* Oh, that's my wife.' 

* Your wife ! Well, you are a happy dog 
Ellsford. Why I never heard that you were 
married.' 

* But I am, though, and to an angel, as joa 
say truly, my friend,' and a half perceptible 
tear filled in his eye, while a smile placed 
over his manly face. 

* When were you married ?' 

* Three weeks ago, and a happier man 
never lived than your friend Ellsford.' 

Truly she was a lovely creature. My 
friend was a man of the most refined taste, 
uiiited with high manly independence of feel* 
ing, and all was purified and elevated by the 
most liberal education. Mrs. Ellsford wae 
worthy of her husband. Her mind was but 
a gentle image of his own— a kind of softened 
reflection. 

Their house soon became the most attrac^^ 
tive spot to me in the city, and most of my 
evenings were spent in their coVnpany. I was 
often led to mark the peculiar delicacy and 
exquisite perception of the beautiful which dUh 
tiuguished the mind of my friend's lovely 
companion. Between her soul and iiatwre ia 
its varied mstnifestations there was a sjrapii- 
thy which seemed almost to make her a part 
of the great whole of creation. To her, 
' high mountains were a feeling,' and the low 
breathings of the summer airs, with their 
wings of perfume — the loud swell of the tem- 
pest—the clear lake as It held the blue sky in 
its crystal depths-^the whisper of tlie playful 
stream, and the strong rush of the mighty 
river«-all had the power to chain her heart 
as with the spell of an invisible spirit. And 
from nature her soul went up to nature's God 
in pure devptions. 

It is not necessary to the perfection of 
such a character that it should Iwve no feel- 
uig in common with busy life. No ; Caro- 
line Ellsford was a choice friend and an in- 
teresting companion. She was not a vain 
dreamer, but one who understood the opera'- 
lions of her own mmd, and who could con- 
trol them. 

A few brief years passed away, and the 
l>light and the shadow fell upon my friend's 
power of pea(^e. The angel of death came 
^viih his fearful summons, and the high mind- 
ed Ellsford was no more. 

It was three months after tliis sad event 
that I returned home from a long journey in 
the * far west/ and called to see the widow of 
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my early friend. I found her as I expected 
to fiud her^not paralyzed in Diind ; but 
calm, and at times an almost cheerful 
mourner. She was guarded in her allusions 
to her husband ; and only so, it seemed, 
from the fact th»t experience had taught her 
that it was far belter not to indulge in grief. 
But oh, what a change had come over the 
spirit of her dream ! 

I soon learned to my grief that affairs with 
Ellsford had not been as prosperous as was 
supposed. His lovely widow was left with 
but a bare pittance after his business was set- 
lied up-— and she soon began to feel great 
concern for her future support. In this 
dilemma she advertised for a situation as 
teacher in a private family, and notwithstand- 
ing my gentle remonstrance accepted the 
place of governess in the family of Mrs. 
Dobbs. 

Mrs. Dobbs had served her time in the 
kitchen, from nhich she had been elevated by 
Mr. Dobbs, a man whose ideas could com- 
prehend little beyond the mnltiplication table. 
By degrees he succeeded in adding dollar to 
dollar — little careful of the means — until he be- 
came one of the most wealthy merchants of on 
-ciiy. His wife soon began to feel her con- 
sequence, especially as her husband s reputed 
.wealib and her own splendid cosich and gau- 
dy trappings, introduced her into the best 
society. In a few years a new edition of the 
Dobb's became apparent, and as graceless a 
set were not to be found in Charles street, 
from Fayeue to Franklin. 

* Emily, my dear.* 

* What ?' 

* Come, my love, I want you.' 

* What do yoi^,w»nt ?* 

* I want to introduce you to your new 
governess.' 

* Is she cross, ma ?* and a fat awkward 
girl of some eleven years old came rudely 
into the room, and made her way boldly and 
familiarly to where Mrs. Ellsford was sitting. 

* This, my dear, is — What's you name ? I 
forget.' 

* Mrs. EUsford.' 

* No, not that, your first name.' ^ 

* Caroline,' said she, half weeping, as 
thoughts of other days and of her high-minded 
and honored husband came over her. 

' Well, Caroline, this is Miss Emma — I 
want you to take particular care of her man- 
ners— -she is quite polished now indeed, I 
cannot never be enough grateful to Madame 
Gallopade for the great attention she paid to 
her polite education — she was invaluable, and 
I fear I shall never regret her leaving me. 
Do, pray, Caroline, be careful not to make 
my children rude ; of all things, I shudder 
at plebeian manners. Emma, my dear, this 
is Caroline, yonr new teacher.' 

* 1 don't like her much, ma !' 



* I'm sorry for that. Caroline you must 
be very careful to* make the girls like you — 
I hey are very amiable now, and I don't want 
them to become rude. If you are polite 
to them, you will soon make them like you.' 

Just at this moment Angelina Dobbs, the 
celebrated belle — the admirer of all admirers 
— of money, came sweeping into the room. 
She did not deign to notice Mrs. Ellsford at 
first, but when her mother told her this was 
Caroline, who would give her some lessons 
in music, as well as to take charge of the 
girls she rolled her inexpressive eyes upon 
her, and after scanning her from head to 
foot, with a half sneering air remarked : — 

* Well, I reckon she'll do. What's her 
name, I did^nt hear.' 

* Caroline.' 

* Caroline— hem ! Ma, I wish you had'nt 
went to Mrs. Nelonee*s ball last night^you 
really looked so awkward I was ashamed of 
you. And when you do go out, why in the 
name of common sense will Jyou dance? I 
never saw any one in my life dance so un- 
gracefully. Why, Mr. Fortunatis laughed 
right out when you made that false move in 
the cotillon— and he is such a gentleman in 
all his manners, and so intelligent and inter- 
esting, I would'nt had ic happened for all the 
world.' 

* Well, never mind, my dear, its all over 
now.' 

* Yes, but I do mind though, and it aint all 
over yet. I don't choose to have you laughed 
at, especially as it tends to make me ex- 
tremely ridiculous.' 

Duly installed in her unevinUe office, 
Mrs. Ellsford used every exertion to modify 
and refine the crude material upon which she 
had to work. In the detectable Miss Angel- 
ina Dobbs, she found such a specimen of un- 
regenerate gentility, as is not to be met with 
every day, in what is called the * good socie- 
ty' of the city, but the philosophy of necessity 
made it her lot, and she did not murmur. 
She had to suffer daily with the uncouth 
manners, insults and intrusions of those who 
considered themselves greatly her superiors ; 
but she bore it all with uncomplaining gentle- 
ness, and though I saw her as often as I 
could, yet she felt her unpleasant situation. 

Miss Angelina Dobbs I had often met in 
company, and had found some little favor in 
iier eyes. I occasionally called to see her, 
but it was for the real purpose of seeking an 
opportunity for a word with Mrs. Ellsford, 
which it wa» rather diflicult to get, especially 
as she was rarely allowed the privilege of the 
parlor, and then was made to submit to the 
petty commands of every member oC this 
oraceless family. Now she must ring for 
the servant, and' now be sent for this thing 
and now for that: and not unfrequently 
would she be desired to leave the parlor. | 



Nearly two years passed away, and the 
lovely widow of my late friend was still bu-* 
ried in the family of Mrs. Dobbs. Miss 
Angelina had made several conqaests, but 
was not yet married off. — The real character 
of Mrs. Ellsford had become known, and 
though she whs thrown into obscurity as 
much as possible by the noble family in which 
she resided, yet in that time she had met 
with several advantageous offers of marriage, 
such as Miss Angelina would have thought 
among the best ; these offers were declined, 
bCit in such a way as caused her to retain 
the esteem and respect of those whose kind 
feelings of tenderness she could not recipro* 
cate.— Even the hearilessness of fashion and 
wealth softened when such a woman «# Mrs. 
Ellsford became known in her real character, 
and she was now respected, and in OMinj 
cases where good sense happened to be ac- 
companied by elevation, greatly esteemed, by 
such as visited Mrs. Dobbs. This change in 
the tone of her visitors produced a corres- 
ponding one in the family, and Mrs. E. was 
consequently treated with more respect and 
less rudeness. Her intelligence and true 
dignity— united with a winning gentleness of 
manner, and a perfect freedom from any 
effort at affectation, insensibly won the good 
will and admiration of all ; and it at length 
became a matter of almost necessity that 
Mrs. E. should be in the parlor whenever 
company were present, because visitors al- 
ways asked for her, and would not be satis- 
fied unless she was present. She' soon 
drew around her an intelligent coterie of both 
sexes, and rendered the drawing room of 
Mrs. Dobbs quite attractive. 
, This could not be suffered to continue 
long, as Miss Angelina and her mother began 
to perceive too plainly that the daughter was 
thrown deeply in the shade by the governess. 
Her situation was soon rendered too ()isagree- 
able for endurance, and she very reluctantly 
determined to leave a place where, nothwith- 
standing the constant shocks which her 
feelings received, she preferred remaining, to 
again submitting to the scrutiny and coldness 
ofstrangers. 

Caroline,' said I, tenderly, for she had 
become to me a sister — indeed more than a 
sister, and I used the name in the fondness 
of a confident familiarity. ' Caroline, where 
do you intend going when you leave here, as 
you say you must ?' 

• I have nof yet determined,' said she, half 
despondingly, * where I shall go — the Misses 
Wilfords are anxious that I should take 
charge of them, and they are an amiable and 
sweet family of children. Their mother has 
often hinted her wish that I should come into 
her house, and the little girls were only an 
hour since coaxing me to come and live with 
them. I could not become domesticated io^ 
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a pleassnter family, and shall probably go 
there.' 

• AVill you take my advice on the subjeci, 
Caroline ?' 

• You have proved yourself a true friend — 
such as ht said you were, (her voice slightly 
trembled)— and I think I may say with confi- 
dence that I will.* 

• Then don't go there V 

She looked at me with momentary surprise. 
and then said bitterly, • would you have me 
stay htrt V 

• Here— no Caroline— no ! not htrt P 

• Where then ? I know of no other home.' 
There was something so melancholy in 

her tone that it instantly confirmed my reso- 
lution, and taking her hand I said earnestly, 
but tenderly — 

• I will give you a home !' 

She looked at me inquiringly, but not with 
an air of surprise, and merely said — 

• I do not understand you.' 

• Simply and frankly then, I wish to give 
you a home in my own heart, and by my own 
hearth. Will you accept the offer made in 
all tenderness and affection ?' 

Her hand was in mine, but she did not 
remove it. A tear gathered in ber eye, hut a 
faint smile played about her lips. For a mo- 
ment she remained silent, and then turning 
towards me, said calmly and feelingly— 

• To the keeping of no one would I sooner 
give my happiness;— if you think a heart that 
has been wounded and bruised like mine, 
worth having, it is yours.' 

• Reader, I am a very happy man. And 
the once sorrowful Caroline, now Mrs. — , 
18, I think, a very happy woman, at least she 
says 80, and I have no motive for doubting 
her word. She passed, as all right minded 
persons can, through fire, and it did not con 
sume her— and she came from it refined as 
gold, that is tried in the furnace. If you 
would choose a good wife, look out for one 
who has known sorrow, but has not been 
subdued by it — who has borne affliction with 
calmness, and privation without repining. 
They only who have had adversity know how 
to bear prosperity. 
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The Eartli^nake in Syria. 

Toi BfiMloiivy Herald for Novemtier conulna an ac- 
eonot ofttM EarUiquake, wkich on the l«t of January, 
1837, entirely destroyed the city of Safet«in the Holy Land, 
and reduced the city of Tiberias to a heap of ruins. The 
portlcalars are embodied in the Journal of Mr. W. M. 
Thompson, himself one of those who set forth upon a tour 
of observation and charitable effort, through the countries 
BO dreadfully visited. The deuils of the sufferings he 
wit n essed at Safet are truly appalling ; as the following 
extract will show :^ 

* Up to this moment I had refused to credit 

the account, but one frightful glance convinced 

me that it was not in the power of language 



to overstate snch a ruin. Suffice it to say 
that this great town, which seemed to me like 
a beehive four years ago, and was still more 
so eighteen days ago, is now no more, Safet 
was^ but is not. The Jewish portion, con- 
taining a population of five or six thousand, 
was built around and upon a very sleep 
mountain ; so steep, indeed, is the hill, and 
so compactly built was the town, that the roof 
of the lower house formed the street of the 
one above, thus rising like a stairway one 
aver another. And thus, when the tremen- 
dous shock dashed every house to the ground 
in a moment, the first fell upon the second, 
the second upon the third, and so on the 
next, and so on to the end. And this is the 
true cause of the almost unprecedented 
destruction of life. Some of the lower houses 
are covered up to a great depth with the ruins 
of many others which were above them. 
From this cause also it occurred that a Viist 
number, who were not instantaneously killed, 
perished before they could be dug out ; and 
some were taken out five, six, and one I was 
told, seven days after the shock, still idive. 
One solitary man, who had been a husband 
and a father, told me that he found his wife 
with one child under her arm, and the babe 
with the breast still in its mouth. He sup- 
posed the babe had not been killed by 
the falling ruins, but had died of hunger, 
endeavoring to draw nourishment from the 
breast of its lifeless mother ! P^irents fre- 
quently told me that they had heard the voices 
of their little ones crying papa, papa, mamma, 
mamma, fainter and fainter, until husheit in 
death, while they were either struggling in 
despair, to free themselves, or laboring to 
remove the fallen timber and rocks from their 
children. O God of mercy I what a scene of 
horror must have been that long black night, 
which closed upon them in half an hour after 
the overthrow ! without a light, or possibility 
of getting one, four fifths of the whole popula- 
tion under the ruins, dead or dying with 
frightful groans, and the earth still trembling 
and shaking as if terrified with the desolation 
she had wrought, 

* What a dismal spectacle ! As far as the 
eye can reach, nothing is seen but one vast 
chaos of stone and earth, timber and boards, 
tables, chairs, beds, and clothing, mingled in 
horrible confusion. Men everywhere at 
work, worn out and wo-begone, uncovering 
their houses in search of the mangled and 
putrified bodies of departed friends ; while 
here and there I noticed companies of two or 
three each, clambering over the ruins, bear- 
ing a dreadful load of corruption to the narrow 
house appointed for all living. I covered my 
face and passed on through the half living, 
wretched remnants of Safet. Some were 
weeping in despair, and some laughing in 
callousness still more distressing. Here an 



jofd man sat on the wreck of his once crowded 
I house, there a child was at play, too young to 
realize that it had nehher father nor mother^ 
brother nor relation in the wide world. They 
flocked around us^husbands that had lost 
their wives, wives their husbands, parent9 
without children, children without parents, 
and not a few loft the solitary remnants of 
large connexions. The people were scattered 
abroad, above, and below the ruins in tents of 
old boards, old carpets, mats, canvass, brush, 
and earth, and not a few dwelling in the open 
air ; while some poor wretches, wounded and 
bruised, were left amongst the prostrate build- 
ings, every moment exposed to death, from 
the loose rocks around and above them. 

* As soon as our tent was pitched, Mr. C. 
and myself set off to visit the wounded. 
Creeping under a wretched covering intended 
I for a tent, the first we came to, we found aH 
{emaciated young female lying on the ground. 
I covered with the filthiest garments I ever saw. 
After examining several wounds, all in a state 
■of mortification, the poor old creature that 
! was waiting upon her, lifted up the cover ol 
' lier feet, when a moment's glance convinced 
I me that she could not possibly survive another 
[ day. The foot had dropped off, and the tfesli 
also, leaving the leg bone altogether bare ! 

I Sending some laudanum to relieve the intoler- 
Hble agony of her last hours, we went on to 
other but equally dreadful scenes. Not to 
shock the feelings by detailing what we saw, 

I I will only mention one other case ; and I do 
it to show what immense suffering these poor 
people have endured for the last eighteen 
days. Clambering over a pde of ruins, and 

j entering a low vault by a hole, I found eight 
; of the wounded crowded tpgether, under a 
vast pile of crumbling rocks. Some with 
legs broken in two or three places, others so 
horriblfr lacerated and swollen as scarcely to 
retain the shape of mortals ; while all, left 
without washing, changing bandages, or dres- 
sing tite wounds, were in such a deplorable 
state as rendered it impossible for us to 
remain with them long enough to do them 
any good. Although protected by spirits of 
camphor, breathing through my handkerchief 
dipped in it, and fortified with a good share 
of resolution, I was obliged to retreat. Con- 
vinced that while in such charnel houses as 
this, without air but such as would be fata! to 
the life of a healthy person, no medicines 
would afford relief, we returned to our tent, 
resolving to erect a large shanty of boards, 
broken doors, and timber, for the accommo- 
dation of the wounded. The remainder of 
our first day was spent in making preparations 
for erecting this little hospital. 

* 19. This has been a very busy day, but 
still our work advanced slowly. We found 
the greatest difficulty to get boards and tim- 
ber; and when the carpenters came, they 
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were without proper tools. In time, however, 
we got something in shape of saws, axes, 
nails and mnttocks, and all of us laboring 
hard, before night the result began to appear. 
The Governor visited and greaily praised our 
work, declaring tliat he had not thought sucli 
a thing could have been erected ; and that 
the government had not been able to obtain 
half so good a place for its own accommoda- 
tion. Some of the wounded were bro^iglii 
and laid down before us, long before any part 
of the building was ready for their reception, 
and are now actually sheltered in it, although 
it 48 altogether unfinished. AAer dbrk I 
accompanied the priest, to visit the remainder 
of the christian population of Safet. They 
were never numerous, and having lost about 
one half of their number, are now crowded 
into one great tent. Several were wounded ; 
to these we gave medicine. Some were 
orphans, to whom we gave clothing, and the 
poor people had their necessities supplied as 
well as our limited means would justify. 
Amongst the survivors is a worthy man, who 
has long.wished to be connected with us, and 
in whom we have felt much interest. He 
applied about a year ago to have his son 
admitted to our high school, but he was then 
too young. When I left Beyroot it was my 
intention to bring this lad with me on nty 
return, should he be ailvc ; but alas! his 
4ifflicted father has to mourn not only hi^ 
death, but that of his mother and all his lovely 
famdy but one. 

* The earth continues to treujble and shake. 
Tliere have becii 4nany slight and some very 
violent shocks since wo arrived. About 
three o'clock to-day, wh'rie I was on the roof 
of our shanty UKiling down boards, we had a 
tremendous shock. A cloud of dust aros^ 
above the falling ruins ; and the people all 
rushed out from them in dismay. Many 
began to pray with loud and lamentable cries ; 
and females beat their bare breasts with all 
their strength, and tore their garments in 
despair. The workmen threw down their 
tools and fled. Soon, however, order was 
restored, and we proceeded as usual. I did 
not feel this shock, owing to the fact that the 
roofof the shanty was shaking all the time 
Once, however, the jerk was so sudden and 
violent as to affect my chest and arms pre 
cisely like an electric shock.* 

The benevolent missionaries after the performance of 
the chariuble acte enumerated al>ove, proceeded to Tibe- 
rias. Here the d««trucUon of life had been less than ai 
Bafet, owing mainly to the fact that Tilteriaa Is built on a 
level plain, and Safet on Uie declivity of a mountain. 
Here, too, the wounded were much more comfortably 
arranged, and taken care of, although here the missiona- 
ries found ample room for their ministry of kindness in 
distributing charity to the poor and medicine to the sick. 
Prom Tiberias they proceeded to the village of Luby, 
which is a heap of ruins. Hence they proceeded to Naz- 
areth, which has sustained but litUe injury. 

One remarkable circumstance in relation to the Earth- 
4iuakc is Uial some vUlages entirely escaped, aitliough 



between two places th^t were entirely overthrown. The 
lake of Tiberias is undoubtedly the center of this 
mighty concussion, and it would not be at all surprising if 
a fresh volcano should break out in some of the burround- 
ipg mountains. 

Mr. Thompson concludes his interesting account with 
the following remarks : 

• Isaiah says, ** When thy judgments are in 
liie earth, the inhabitants of the world will 
ie.irn righteousness." — The world that reads 
and hears of them may learn righteousness, 
but I fear those who are exercised thereby 
nre most commonly hardened. As he says 
of the Israelites, in another place, when suf- 
fering afllictions, ' They shall fret themselves, 
and curse their king and their God and look 
upward.' There is something in the very 
magnitude of great calamities which seems to 
harden the heart. Certaiidy what I have 
witnessed during the last two weeks has ex- 
hibited human nature in a more odious light 
than I had ever before viewed it. There is 
no flesh in tlie stony heart of man. Such 
foul specimens of dishonesty, robbery, cru- 
elty, avarice, and amazing selfishness, I never 
heard or read of. Nothing but dreadful 
punishment, oft inflicted, preserved the ruined 
places from becoming scenes of indiscrimi- 
nate plunder. Taking advantage t/f their 
necessities, no man wotdd work, except for 
enormous wages. The head rabbi of Tibe- 
rias told me that they had to pay about sixty 
dollars for every burial although it required 
only an hour or two to accomplish it. He 
had paid out of the public purse upwards of 
seventy thousand piastres for this ptirpose 
alone. Nor are the Jews a whit behind the 
Moslems in this cold-hearted villainy. 1 
never saw a Jew helping another Jew, excep- 
ting for money. After our hospital was 
finished, we had to pay a high price to have 
the poor wounded creatures carried into it. 
Not a Jew, Christian, or Turk, lifted a hand 
to assist us, except for high wages.* 
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The Deam of tlie Toung. 

Beavtiful is that season of life, when we can 
say in the language of Scripture, *Thou hast 
the dew of thy youth.' But of these flowers, 
Death gathers many. lie places them upon 
his bosom, and his form is changed to some- 
thing less terrific than before. We learn to 
gaze and shudder not: for he carries in his 
arms the sweet blossoms of our earthly hopes. 
We shall see them all again, blooming in a 
happier land. 

Yes: Death brings us again to our friends. 
They are waiting for us — and we shall not be 
long. They have gone before us — and are 
like the angels in heaven. They stand upon 
the borders of the grave, to welcome us with 
the countenance of aflection, which they wore 
on earth — ^yet more lovely— more radiant- 
more spiritual. 



Death has taken thee, too, sweet sister, 
and * thou hast the dew of thy youth.' He 
hath placed thee upon his bosom, and his 
stern countenance wears a smile. The * far 
country' seems nearer, and the way less dark; 
for thou hast gone before — passing so quickly 
to thy rest, that day itself dies not more calmly. 
And thou art there waiting to bid us welcome, 
when we shall have done here the work given 
us to do, and shall go hence to be seen no 
more on earth. 



Thomas Wilson, Bishop of the Isle of 
Man, from 1689 to 1755, was a particularly 
benevolent man. To supply the poor with 
clothing, he kept in constant employment a| 
his own house, several tailors and shoema- 
kers. On one occasion, in giving orders to 
one of his tailors to make him - a cloak, he 
directed that it should be very plain, having 
simply a button and loop to keep it together. 
*• But, my lord,' said the tailor, ' what would 
become of the poor button-makers and their 
families, if every one thought in that way ? 
They would be starved outright.' Do you 
say so John ?' replied the Bishop, • why, 
then, button it all over, John.* 

HiSTORj. — The history of the past is a 
mere puppet-show. A little man conies out 
and blows a trumpet, and goes in again. You 
look for something new ; and lo ! another 
litde man comes out, and blows another 
trumpet, and goes in again. And it is 
all over. 

liCtters Containing RenilttanceSf 

Received at tkie Office^ ending Weineeday last, deducting 
the amount of Foetage paid, 
D. R. Buskirk* Bridge, N. Y. 91,00; J. B. J. Oakileld, 
N. Y. il,00 ; W. B. V. Scott, N. Y. f l.Oa; O. P. T. Watei^ 
town, N. Y. 91,00 ; W. M. O. Gajriord'a Bridge, Ct. 91,00 ; 
O. B. Orwell, N.IT. 91,00 ; H. M. H. Lima, N. Y. 91,00 : 
J. U. H. Center Cambridge, N. Y. 91,00; E. R. Wilming- 
ton, III. 91,00 ; W. A. Canaan, Cu 92,00 : M. L. New Bed- 
ford, Ms. fl,00: M. H. Fair Haven, Ms. 91,00; W. R. 
Montalban, Miss. 915,00 ; O. B. 6. Worcester, N. Y. 91,00 ; 
W. R. H. Harpersfield, N. Y. 91,00; J. W. L. Franklin, 
N. Y. 91,00 ; C. P. LiviogstoD, N. Y. 93,00 ; F. H. Concord, 
Mich. 94,00. 

IIIARRIEB, 

In this city, on the 6th Inst, by the Rev. Mr. Fisber, Mr. 
Henry C. Miller to Miss Charlotte Waldron, all of this city. 

On Friday morning the 8lh Inst, by the Rev. Mr. Pardee, 
Capt. Edward H. Macy, of Kalamazoo, MIcfa. to Miss 
Caroline Dayton, of this city. 

In Claverack, on the 13th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Berger, 
Mr. Peter Becker, Of Hillsdale, to Miss Sophia Crapeer, of 
the former place. 

In New York, on Sunday evening the lOtb inst. by the 
Rev. Dr. Ferris. John R. Sylvester, senior proprietor of the 
Catskill Recorder, to tJrania C. daughter of Mr. Edwin 6. 
Knapp,of Caukill. 

At Mellenville, on the 2d Inst, by the Rev. Mr. Berger, 
Mr. Henry RowtoMitw Eliza Jane Allen, both of Ti^- 
kanlc. 

lu Claverack, on the same aay, by the same, Mr. Henry 
H. Clapper to Miss Eliza Christina Brown, both of Clave- 
rack. 

DIED, 

In this city, on the 11th Inst. Mr. Harroan Stoddard, in 
the 52d year of his age. 

On the 8(h inst. William, son of William and Eliza 
Hallenbeck, aged 11 months. 

In Ghent, ou the 10th inst. Elizabeth Tator, in the SStli 
year of her age. 

In Taghkanic, on the 8th inst Mr. William Blasa, In the 
TBth year of his age. 

In Madison, on the 16th inst. Lydia Maria, daughter of 
John A. and Eliza Van Uoesen, In her 6th year. 
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For the Rural Repoaitory. 
Stanzas* 

How sweet to muse upon the past, 
The sunny hours of childhood gay, 

When not a cloud our sky overcast, 
But brilliant seemed life's darksome way. 

Then mirth, gay cherub of the soul, 
With bliss, fair nymph, supremely kind, 

Did all our feelings mild control, 
And filled with joy our youtliful mind. 

The jocund hours, in pastime spent. 
On downy wings unheeded flew. 

While o'er our bosom sweet content 
Her ermine mantle kindly threw. 

Then down Time's swiftly-flowing tide — 
In youth, with pleasure's gales so rife, 

Our little bark did smoothly glide. 
Disturbed by no rude winds of strife ! 

But ah I those days how quickly past, 
How rapidly the moments flee ! 

Too soon, mid danger's storm we're cast 
On manhood's dark tempestuous sea. 

And now by raging billows tossed, 
Prom wave to wave our bark is driven. 

While joy's bright star, in darkness cast. 
No longer points to pleasure's haven. 

Vet, why despond? there's one lone star, 

Shines in the mind's beclouded sky. 
That from despair's dread shoals afar 
Will g^ide us when destruction's nigh ; — 

That star is Hope, whose heavenly light, 

Where pure religion fills the breast, 
Will safely guide through sorrow's night, 
To brighter regions of the blesr. 
Dracuti 3f». 1837. Rural Hard. 

Tbe JLanffnaf^e of Flowers* 

BT MBS. ABDY. 

Ths mystic science is not mine 

That eastern records teach, 
I cannot to each bud assign 

A sentiment and speech ; 
Yet, when in yonder blossomed dell 

I pass my lonely hours, 
• Methinks my heart interprets well 

The eloquence of flowers. 

Of life's first thoughtless years they tell. 

When half my joy and grief 
Dwelt in a liljr's opening bell, 

A rose-bud's drooping leaf— 
I watched for them the sun's bright eye, 

And feared the driving showers. 
Types of my girlhood's radiant days 

Were ye, sweet transient flowers. 

And sadder scenes ye bring to mind j 

The moments ye renew 
When first the woodbine's wreaths I twined, 

A loved one's i^ave to strew ; 
On the cold turf I weeping spread 

My offering from the bowers. 
Ye seemed meet tribute to the dead, 

Pale, perishable flowers. 



Yet speak ye not alone, fair band, 

Of changefulness and gloom, 
Ye tell me of God's gracious hand. 

That clothes you thus in bloom ; 
And sends to soften and to calm 

A sinful world like ours. 
Gifts of such purity and balm 

As ye, fresh dewy flowers. 

And while your smiling ranks I view, 

In vivid colors drest, 
My heart, with faith confirmed and true, 

Learns on the Lord to rest ; 
If He the lilies of the field 

With lavish glory dowers. 
Will he notgreater bounties yield 

To me, than to the flowers'? 

Still, still they speak— around my track 

Some faded blossoms lie, 
Another Spring shall bring them back, 
- Yet bring them but to die : 
But we forsake this world of strife, 

To rise to nobler powers. 
And share those gifts of endless life, 

Withheld from eartli's frail flowers. 

O, may I bear your lessons hence. 

Fair children of the sod, 
Yours is the calm, mute eloquence 

That leads tl^e thoughts to God ; 
And oft amid tlie great and wise, 

My heart shall seek tliese bowers. 
And turn from man's proud colloquies, 

To commune with the flowers. 



The following benutirul Ilnpsby Mrs. Opie, are from the 
English * Amulet, or Christian and Literary Remembran- 
cer.* 

A Lament* 

* Thebb teas an eye whose partial glance 
Could ne'er my numerous failings see; 

There iras an ear that still untired 
Could listen to kind praise of me. 

There teas a heart Time only made 
For me with ybnrfcr feelingsburn; 

And which, whene'er, alas, I roved, 
Still longed and pined for my return. 

There was a lip which always breathed 
E'en short farewells with tones of sadness ; 

There was a voice whose eager sound 
My welcome spoke with heartfelt gladness. 

There was a mind, whose vigorous powers 
On mine its fostering influence threw ; 

And called my humble talents forth. 
Till thence its dearest joys it drew. 

There was a love that oft for me 
With anxiousyear« would overflow; 

And wept and prayed for me, and sought 
From future ills to guard — but now 

That eye is closed, and deaf that ear, 
That lip and voice arc mute for ever! 

And cold that heart of faithful Jove, 

Which death alone from mine could sever! 

And lost to me that ardent mind. 

Which loved my varied tasks to see; 

And, Oh I of all the praise I gained. 
This was the dearestyhr to me ! 

Now I, unloved, uncheered, alone, 
Life's dreary wilderness must tread. 

Till He who loves the broken heart 
In mercy bids me join the dead. 



But, < Father of the fatherles's,' 
0! Thou tliat hear'stilie orphan* scry 

And * dwellest with the contrite heart,' 
As well as in • Thy place on high' — 

Lord ! though like a faded leaf. 
That's severed from its parent tree, 

1 struggle down life's stormy tide, 

That awful tide that leads to Thee ; 

Still Lord ! to thee the voice of praise 
Shall spring triumphant from my breast ( 

Since, though I tread a weary way, 
I trust that he I mourn is blest V 

Lilnes 

SUGGESTED BT SOME LATE AUTUMN FLOWEVS. 

Those few pale autumn flowers. 

How beautiful they are ! 
Than all that went before. 
Than all the summer store, 

How lovelier far ! 

And why !— They are the last ! 

The last ! the last I the last I 
Oh ! by that little word, 
How many thoughts are stirred! 

That sister of the past ! 

Pale flowers ! Pale perishing flowers ! 

Ye' re types of precious things; 
Types of those belter moments. 
That flit like life's enjoyments. 

On rapid, rapid wings. 

Last hours with parting dear ones, 
(That time the fastest spends,) 

Last tears in silence shed, 

Last words half uttered, 
Last looks of dying friends. 

Who but would fain compress 

A life into a day. 
The last day spent with one 
Who, e'er the morrow's sun 

Must leave us, and for aye ? 

Oh, precious, precious moments? 

Pale flowers ! ye're types of those ; 
The saddest I sweetest! deadest I 
Because, like those, the nearest 

To an eternal close. 

Pale flowers I Pale perishing flowers ! 

I woo your gentle breath — 
I leave the summer rose 
For younger, blitlier brows; 

Teii me of change and death. 



Almanacks for 183§. 

Stoddard's Diary or Columbia Almanaok, by the tbon- 
sand, gross, doKen or single ; also, Comic, People's and 
David Croclteu's Almanacks, by the dojten or single, for 
sale at ' A. STODDARD'S Beokbtore. 
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Extracted from Uie ' Biv««ac/ a work In prcn by E. L. 
Carey and A. Hart,orPhiladelphia. 

Barbara Max^rell* 

A 8T0RT. • 

He clasped her sleeping to liis heart, 

And listened to each broken word ; 
He bears— why doth Prince Azo start, 

As if tbe archangel*s voice he heard 1 
Thai Kbeeping whisper of » name, 
Bespeaks her guilt, and Azo*8 shame J— Parsijca. 

imgem. False to his bed! What is to be false 7 

Pisanio. Alna! good lady I . 

Imogen. I false! Ctmbkli2(k. 

The niglit was diirk and stormy ;' the snow 
fell fiist, and the wind houled through the 
tcadess branches of the old ouks which en- 
-circled Selby Place. Doors shook and 
casements rattled us the frequent gusts struck 
All wi i hntif yyas nhmm j i inrl 



But three monllis had passed sin^e George 

Selijy had been united to a yoipiif; and 

beauteous bride. Who hud not he-.ird of 

Barbara Maxwell ? When the wine cup was 

drained to benuty, Barbara's whs tiie name 

Ij that hallowed it. If the minstrel lucked » 

II tiieme Cot his ballad, who would he choose 

I; but Lord Niihsdule's daughter? The himt- 

•erleft the chase to gaze u}>on hep, if her 

I white j^nct passed him on the moor ; and 

j even the fair themselves owned that Barbara 

i; was fairer. All said she was born to be 

I loved ; while unconscious of the charuis 



thein heai'ilx^. 

inclement, while the scene of joyous rovqjr.r 
within formed a striking contrast. Christ- 
mas passed, and right hospitably had that an- 
<;ieut festival been observed. Twelfth night 
was come, ind all that was nobl6 and fair for 
many a mile around was assembled in the 
Baron's hali ; while in buttery and kitchen 
yeomen aitd domestics were carousing 
merrily. 

• The feasting was ended, and the hall was 
cleared for the dance. The music struck up 
» sprightly measure; and in the silver 
stream that a hundred tapers shed over the 
polished floor, stately dames and Bright eyed 
damsels were led from their seats by the 
noblest of the youth of Britain 



which envy adniiit<id to be peerless, her unas- 
suming gentlenr s would win a heart that could 
look ou loveliness like hers, and beunmored. 
Long and ardently George Selby had 
wooed and long had success been dgubtfttl. 
A lover's path ts rarely smooth, and his had 
been beset with dins.. i«: > - a^ wiiat will 



George Selby*s truth and consuuicy succeed- 
ed ; and Barbara knelt whTi him at the altar, 
and became his. forever. 

We have already hinted that obstacles had 
delayed Selby*s lyarriage ; and though he had 
wou his love, the union, strange as it may 
appear, had not been one that eitlier of the 
families approved. Ainong the flowers o( 
the northern youth, Selby wa»the first. Ilo 
was barely touching on ripe manhoood, and 
his face and figure were just what please wo- 
men. Gifted with natural talents, his educa- 
tion had been sedulously attended to, and in 
ihe manly exercises of the times he was ac- 
counted perfect. His turn had been a mili- 
Ic was the mirthful season of the year, ', tary one ; and he had already served two 
venerated alike by saint and sinner, when aj' campaigns in the Low Countries, and gained 
worid*B deliverance had been achieved, and || brilliant reputation as a rising soldier. But 
why should not all be happy? Beauty wasj Barbarn's charms won him from war to love, 
beaming from sparkling eyes, wine had cheer- H and at her feot he laid his youthful laurels. 
«d the heart, and glee and roundelay lighten- j Heir to the ancient title and estates of a fam- 
ed ihe bosoms of every lurking care. Yetin; ily coeviil with the Conquest, Selby might 
that joyous company one spirit was depress-' have sought the proudest damsel at the court 
e(V; and he who should have been the happi-|| of his royal master; and old and powerful 
est' of nil sighed in secret although with a' as the house of Maxwell might account 
forced smile of welcome, he did the honor*!; thcnjselves, the lineage of the bold bride- 



of his father's hall to the distinguished 
guests whom the old baron h;^d collected. 



groom in pride and antiquity, was equal even 
to that of the lords of Niihsdale. 



And what could a union of two persons 
thus formed for each other ? Alas ! that 
which had caused many a heart to Weed, and 
flung thorns in the path of love— that which 
has caused the deepest attachment to pine 
away and perish ? / Selby and his beautiful 
bride were professors of diflerent creeds, 
and both bigoted in their respective be- 
liefs on matters of religion, (^eorge dis- 
sented wnrmly from the errors of the Italian 
church : while Barbara had been taught from 
infancy to consider that of her forefathers 
the true and apostolic faith, apd that to the 
shoru priest of Rome, the power alone rest- 
ed to, remit her sins, and point the path that 
would lead her to salvation. 

That love, and tenderly rtiey loved each 
otheib should stifle any unhapf/y nussivings 
in two young breasts, raL^y^^f|^Etpe6t- 
ed, and under c| 




fierce and acriil 
the religionists of tM^PRffSrTtable days ; a 
dreadful discovery had just been made; and 
accident brought to light the foulest eon pi- 
racy that the demon spirit of bigotry had 
ever fabricated. 

Within a few days after Selby had wedded 
Barbara Maxwell, the infernal plot to blow up 
the king mM\ parliament was accidentally dis- 
covered, and the chief of those concerned 
tried, and brought most justly to the scaflbld, , 
A dreadful sensation was created by the 
atrocity of tli« plan, and men hitherto toler- 
ant, becDine ruthless persecutors. The fears 
of the timid could not be readily allayed, and 
the fiercer minded turned them to account. 
Determined to uproot popery from the land, 
all of the faith was branded as disloyal ; and 
many utterly ignorant of the intended murder 
of the king and council of the nation, were 
falsely implicated in a conspiracy, from 
which in their very souls they revolted, while 
every Romanist was obnoxious to suspicion. 
Barbara's eldest brother, to whom she was 
n)Ost devotedly attached, happened at the 
time to be traveling abroad. The tenacity 
with which the Maxwells clung to their fath- 
er's faith and resisted the aitetnpts of the re- 
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forinera, caused them aniougst others to be 
suspected. The master of Nithsdule wus 
denounced as a principal in the infernal plot ; 
and a journey solely undertaken for pleasure, 
was tortured into a political embassy to ilie 
court of Spuio, to require for the couspin 
tors'countenance and assistance from ubro.id. 

That Selby's young bride should not feel 
unpleasant conso((uences from this burst of" 
nutional indignation nhich the attrocious de- 
signs of the popish party so justly drew forth, 
would be impossible. All who surrounded 
her were uncompromising followers of tlie 
reformers, and were, from old prejudice and 
late disclosures, deeply incensed againsi 
every disciple of the church of Rome. Bar- 
bara had been taught to consider, protestaoi 
hostility to her faith as impUicable ; nud con- 
cions of the enormity of the recent plot, 
with the aenstbility of a soft and feurful na- 
ture, she fancied that she perceived an abated 
ardor in George Selby*s love, and read 
distrust iu looks that were never turned upon 
her but iu kindness. Even the hom^ige her 
charms elicited from her husband's kinsman 
was mistaken ; and general attentions were, 
as she imagined, used only to hide conceded 
dislike. 

LonI Nithsd.de had been residing for some 
time in the ancient dwelling of the Maxwells, 
the castle of CcBrlavcrock ; and the incle- 
mency of the season for many weeks pre- 
venie»l B.irbara from haviu" any communica- 
tion ^j|Jperfather^s isolated home. NoJiiing 
be) o^J^^^^^I^^I^ had reached her 




brought to 

' '^*'^®» ***^W729i^F^^^ °^ '''^*'' treason. 
- In deference loiiiSB^'s faith, George Sel- 
by, with the tact of j^entle breeding seldom 
alluded to a subject which he knew must pain 
her feelings, and Barbara was perfectly uncon- 
scious that suspicion had fallen on any of 
her proud name. She grieved that men 
professing her religion, conld have imagined 
a design so desperately wicked, and by their 
crimes brought obloquy and shame on the 
unofTending members of their own faith. 

When it was asserted that Ralph Maxwell 
was connected with the conspiracy, George 
Seiby behaved as a brave man should, and 
stoutly maintained the innocence of his ib- 
sem relative. His devotion to hishride was 
tender and respectful, and such as her birili 
and beauty demanded ; and though he observ- 
ed with pain a striking alteration in her 
manner, never for a moment did he permit 
his own regard to appear unabated. 

On the twelfth night, according to the an- 
cient usage of the Selbys, all that was distin- 
guished in the north of Cu»uber!and h;.d 
assembled in the castle iiall. Noble as was 
the feasting and light the revelry, one cir-- 
cumsiance clouded the general joy. She 



who should have been the meteor beaiUy for 
all to gaze on, *had with evident exertion 
contrived to sit through the banquet ; her 
deep dejection could not be concealed ; and 
whde all beside were wailing for the dance, 
Barbara had left the hall. 

Where was the bride? In vain the eyes 
o( I'nany sought her through tlie spacious 
(hiuuber. The ball was stayed ; the lady 
inquired for, and her maid presently returned 
with an apology from her mistress, excusing, 
under the plea of indisposition, her tempora- 
ry absence from the company. The baron 
knitted his dark brows in anger \ and took 
his son asiile. What passed was brief, and 
In a whijsper. A red flush colored young 
Selby's cheek, and bowing to his father, he 
left the hall. The loni of the mansion waved 
his hand, the music played a merry air ; and 
the (bncc commenced. 

If the mission on which* George Selby 
went, had been to induce his fair lady to re- 
join the comiiany, it failed ; for he returned 
alone. His look was agitated, and his man- 
ner unusually excited. He stopped but for a 
short time in the hall, beckoned ii favorite 
kinsman to follow, and turning down a dark 
corridor, entered a recess at the extremity, 
whose remoteness from the scene of merri- 
ment, permitted an unreserved conversation 
to p»ss between his cousin and himself. 

* George,' said the latter, • what has dis- 
turbed you thus ? believe me, others beside 
me have noticed it. Rouse thee, man. Our 
customary festival, and the noble company 



*-niin r'"^'*^ ^**-i 



revelry, demand a merrier mood than thine.' 

* Alas !' replied the youth, with d deep 
sigh, » Alas !' Harry, I am very wretched ; 
and I cannot with so sad a heart put on a 
smiling countenance.* 

• And wbai thus chafes ^you, George, and 
at such an ill-timed season V inquired his 
kinsman. • If it be not a secret' — 

• Secrets I have none from thee .Harry. 
Friends from infancy like us—' 

• Why, yes, George,' returned Wyndham ; 
• few brothers love each other better. My 
mother lived only to give me birth ; my fath- 
er was slain six months after, and I was thus 
feft an orphan. I was nursetl in the same 
chamber that thou wert. in boyhood the sanif 
teacher schooled us ; we played a^ the same 
games ; and when we grew up, and went 
together to the wars, one tent covered us, 
and 6n the same field we rode our first charge 
side by side together. Can Harry W>nd- 
hnm do ought to relieve his friend's distress ?* 

* Alas ! No. My sorrows are be>ond th\ 
rrieiidly ministry.' 

* And yet George, surely tijou shoiddsi 
be happy if ever man was. Hast thou not xxoi. 
an honorable reputation ? Hast tliou not 
before thee a rich inluritance ? Art ihon | 



not of noble. lineage ? But far beyond all 
these, art thou not mated to the loveliest and 
gentlest maid, that the 'border, famed as iiitf 
for beauty, ever boasted ?' 

^ And there lies my sorrow Hal.* 

* Indeed ! 'tis strange,'^ 

* Strange, Harry, it may be, butt ^^^* • H i* 
too true,' — returned young Selby with a 
bitter sigh. 

* I am lost in wonder !' exclauned hi« 
friend and cousin. 

* Look down the corridor, and h% certw 
there be no listener near.' 

Wyndham obeyed and replied, 

* We are aafe from iiitnitton ; nona can 
Approach, but I sliall see them. Wbeever 
comes hither must cross yon stream of ligtrti 
and it will reveal him to us. — Speak Geoi^e ; 
speak freely to your kinsman. 

* Harry,' returned Selby, • I know yowr 
love A>r me, and can I mark mine better, than 
by opening to yon those secret sorrows tbat 
shall be hidden from aH else, even my 
father V Alas ! that I should have lived to 
make the sad confession* Barbara loves not! 
or if she does her love b for another V 

Wyndham started as if a dagger pierced 
him, 

; Hold George ; for God's aake \ hold ! 
Art thou mad, or doting ? By Heavens ! 
had any tongue but tbine breathed such n 
thought ; so dananmg to the reputation of my 
gentle kinswomnn ; I would have stabbed 
him !* 

' If, Hal, thou canst feel this, marvel not 

agonized beyond what thou or any other can 
imagine.' 

* But,' exclaimed Wyndham passionately ; 
' why these dreadful doubts ? What George, 
can have produced this sad and horrible sus- 
picion ? She ; Barbara Maxwell ! She ; 
whose angel looks are only emblems of her 
purity. By my soul's hope, the thing is 
utterly incredible I George, my friend, my 
brother, banisli the idle phantasies. Tho 
blessed sun is not more stainless, than ths 
sweet and guiltless beauty who sleeps upon 
thy bosom ." 

* Oh ! that I could but think so ' Listen 
to me Harry ; Listen, for I will tell thee all. 
Thou knowcst that in creeds we differ ; and 
ere Barbara consented to wed me, fearful 
she might be influenced in the exercise of her 
religion, she stipulated that she should be 
permitted to worship Heaven as she pleased. 
1 pledged a knight's word that in this her 
will should be un<lisputed ; and I have kept 
that promise faithfully. Lest in a house- 
hold like ours, where all are ardent Protes- 
tants, any thinj^ should interrupt her in the 
performance of ))er religious duty, I fitted for 
her use the oratory my grandarae used, be- 
fore the blessed reformation turned our house 
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from idle ceremonies to ihe true faith. 
Ttiere Barbara's devotions were Hecured 
from intrusion ; none but herself had access 
to that suite of chambers ; she atoue keeps 
the key, and when she would meditate or 
pray, no eye save that ifiiich looks on all. 
watches Iter secret orisons.' 

* Twas right, George,' exclaimed Selby's 
kinsman. * Need I tell how much I bate 
that idolatrous communion ; but tiU it please 
Heaven to point out that path, and clear thai 
film away which papal delusions have cast 
over Barbara's reason, as a true knight and 
lover, thou must protect her in the free 
exercise of what she thinks religious worship. 

* I have done so, Harry, and so will I con- 
tinue doing. But to proceed. For a time, 
if ever man knew happiness, I found it in 
Barbara's arms. She trusted to the creed 
in which she had been so artfully schooled ; 
but tliough heir views were false, there was in 
all she thought and did stieh fervid piety, that, 
if innoceiH adoration be pleasing to the Deity, 
hers must have been acceptable. Once, and 
once only, I stole unguardedly upon her pri- 
vacy. She was kneeling before the altar of 
the Virgin Mother. I approached in silence ; 
and, unconscious that any one was listening, 
I overheard her supplications. The orison 
that passed her rosy lips was for my present 
and eternal happiness ; and so innocent but 
ardently was the petition offered up, that I 
knek beside her and united my prayers with 
hers. Was it wrong? What though the 
Virgin smiled upon us, it was not the sense 
less canvass on which the Florentine had 
poured the magic touches of his pencil that I 
%vorshipped. No ; it was to him alone who 
Imd power that I bent my knee. We rose 
She flung her arms around me, and as she 
kissed me murmured, • George, though our 
creeds may difler, surely, lord of my love ! 
our hearts are one !' 

• And can a doubt touching the love of 
such a woman , cross tiiy mind, George ? 
* Alas ! my friend, what an alteration have a 
few weeks made. From the time that infernal 
conspiracy was discovered, I have remark 
ed her to become thoughtful and depressed. 
Fancying that she feared I should imbibe u 
prejudice against popery, that might even 
extend Itself to her, I endeavored by renewed 
attentions to prove that my love was un- 
changeable. She seemed to feel my kind- 
ness wept upon my bosom, and, thanked me 
for my confidence. Suddenly a change 
eame over her. She became timid, absent, 
and desponding. If I entered her chamber 
unexpectedly, she started as if I were an ob- 
ject to be feared. 

• Her devotional exercises were redoubled, 
and yesterday she was for several hours se- 
cluded in her oratory. To a casual obser- 
vation which her long absence inadvertently 



elicited, she blushed and trembled like a guilty 
thing. But last night ; damnation !' and he 
struck his forehead wildly with his hand. 
* Even to you, loved and trusted as a brotlr 
er, I cap hardly mention it. Last night an 
uneasy thought had Jiept me waking, while 
Barbara was slumbering at my side. The 
chamber lamp beamed oot with uncommon 
brilliancy, and I could not but regard with a 
husband's pride, the angel form that rested 
on my arm. She was dreaming. I saw her 
face flushed with pleasure ; she pressed me 
to her bosom, laid her lips to mine ; kissed 
me with ardor ; and murmured, <* Welcome, 
my beloved ; thrice welcome. How could 
you remain so long away ? Come to my 
heart my love ;" and O God ! the name she 
named was not-^mtne /' 

He shuddered in an agony of passion — 
both remained silent for some moments, un- 
til Selby recovered, and continued : 

* You marked her bearing ut the banquet ; 
and when! by my father's request, I sought 
her chamber, to emreat she would return to 
the company, her maid, the daughter of her 
nurse, in whom she reposes boundless con 
fidence, told me in evident confusion, that 
her mistress bad retired to the or.iiory, and 
begged slie might not be disturbed. What, 
Harry, can all this mean ? Is it a fitting 
season fur telling beads, when the noblest in 
the land have come to my father's hall for 
mirth and revelry ? Yes, I might pardon 
readily this ill-timed devotion ; but oh, GoJ ! 
how can 1 excuse that guilty kiss— how ex- 
tenuate that damning exclanuiion ! 

In vain for a while did Wyndham strive to 
calm the excited feelings of his unhappy 
kinsman. By degrees Selby's violence soft- 
ened down, and he was composing himself to 
rejoin his father's guests, when Wyndham 
touched his arm, and pointed to a female 
figure which crossed the light, and hastened 
towards the place they had conversed in. 

* It is Barbara's attendant,' he whispered, 
' What can bring her here ?* 

Gillian approached, j.nd as she drew near 
the recess, the kinsman heard her mutter. 

* Where can he be ? Tliey said he passed 
iliis corridor. Hist I Master of Selby I* 
and she raiseil her voice. 

* Who culls?' said George Selby, advancing. 
* What would you with me Gillian ?* 

* You Acre, master I and in the dark too ! 
No wonder I have souj^ht you vainly ?' 

* Your business, Gillian ?' 

* It is to say that my lady is desirous to 
return. She feels her spirits lighter and only 
wants you. Master of Selby, to conduct her 
to the hall.' 

* George,' said Wyndham, in a low voice, 
' go instantly. Notwithstanding all your 
doubts, I'll pawn my life upon her love 

I Never coidd evil heart inhabit a form like 



Barbara Maxwell's. Go my kinsman. I'll 
go before you and announce that your lady's 
indisposition is so far abated, as to enable 
her to meet your father's guests again. 
Believe me, the tidings will be welcome.' 

' Ay-— Gillian, say to your mistress that I 
shall be with her presently ; and thou, Hal, 
excuse my absence as thou best canst.' 

He said, and hastened to his wife's ap-art- 
ment, while his kinsman rejoined the merry 
company, and intimated that the * Border 
flower,' as Barbara was called, might be pres- 
ently expected. 

But where went Barbara Maxwell ? When 
she left the liall she hastened to her own 
chamber, and summoned her attendant. 
Gillian presented her mistress with a light, 
placed a basket in her hand and then took 
post in the passage, while her lady proceeded 
to the oratory. ' Twas a strange time for 
prayer ! but it was not to pray that Barbara 
stole from the festive throng. Softly she 
unlocked the chamber of devotion ; and when 
the door ojiened, what did the ta|>cr glance 
on ? Was it the sculptured effigy of some 
holy martyr, or the softer features of the. 
penitent Madonna ? No — Stretched on a 
sofa, a yonn^ cavalier was slumbering ; and 
instead of rosary and missel, a rapier and 
pistcds were laid upon the lady's table I 

On tip toe the bride of George Selby 
approached the sleeping knight. 

' Hist, H.dph wake— 'tis I — 'lis Barbara.' 

The stranger sprang up, clasped the fair vis- 
itor to his heart, and kissed her ag ihi and again. 

* Why hast thou left the hall V he s.»id. 
' I half repent that I chose this place for 
shelter. Thou wilt be missed, my sister, 
and thy absence will pain thy gidlant husband, 
and possibly occasion surprise if not beget 
displeasure. 

• And didst thou think, dear Ralph, that I 
would leave thee here in darkness, and with- 
out food, while I was gaily feasting ! Oh, 
no — 1 fancied the tables would never be 
drawn ; and niy impatience, I am sure, was 
far too marked to pass unnoticed. Come, 
Ralph, let's see what Gillian has provided,' 
and siie lighted a l.nnp that hung from the 
ceiling while the Master of Nithsdale quickly 
unclosed the basket. 

* Ah I blessings on thee Gillian. Look 
Barbara, what fare the gipsy has lighted on. ' 
A pastry that would tempt a Monk ; and two 
flasks, Rhenish and Burgundy, if I judge 
rightly from the color, if this he hardship, 
as you called it, may my visitations never be 
more severe. Why, in the next room there 
is a pallet fit for a cardinal's repose. Well I'll 
to supper, and do thou return. Do, dearest 
sister, thy absence will seem remarkable.' 

• 1 cannot leave thee, Ralph ; for there is a 
mystery in this concealment that has made 
me truly wretched.' ^^ 
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* Hush — m lell it thee to-morrow.' 

* Now, Ralph ; be it now ; if thou lovest nie.* 

• Well if it niuM be so, our ©upper and 
Biory sball proceed together. Draw that 
cork, Barbara ; 'tis not the first time thou 
wen my Hebe, girl — girl — Ah I girl no 
longer. Pardon roe honored dame — 1 cry, 
thy Riercy. My next visit may hap will dub 
me uncle.* 

• Hush, thou malapert. Come, do not 
trifle wiili me. If you knew how miserable 
I am and have been, you would without delay 
remove my doubtings.' 

• Well, well, Barbara, it must be done. 
Sit down. Wilt thou not pledge me ? Right 
Rhenish as ever crossed the sea. Thon 
must drink Barbara ; else, as you know, 1 
may be drugged, unless I insist upon that 
security.* 

' How teasing, thou trifling boy. Til pois- 
on thee to-morrow, if I be kept in suspense 
a moment longer.* 

* Well, girl, the talc is simple — but I would 
rather thou wouldst stay for it till morning.' 

• Not on« moment, Ralph. *Tis no light 
event that obliges the Master of Niihsdale to 
hide him in his sister's chamber, when his 
peers are feasting beneath the same roof-tree.' 

* Come, thou knowest where to pinch me, 
Barbara ; and how to stir the hot Wood of 
the Maxwells — ^'Tis idle to conceal anghi 
from thee now.. Fill me another goblet, and 
I will satisfy thy questioning.' He supped 
the wine she gave him and then continued : 

» Residing in England, thou hast heard 
no doubt much concerning that villanous 
conspiracy ?' 

« Oh, yes— and deeply haa it grieved me. 
Those, Ralph, who are opposed to our re- 
ligion, will brand us all with the obloquy, that 
horrible design has raised against a whole 
community/ 

•True, girl, and there lies the cause of my 
temporary concealment. I wiis, as }ou well 
know, traveling for improvement. 1 heard 
abroad a strange story of the deiectea plot. 
It was, as I then believed, a wild and exag- 
gerated rumor. I |>osted homeuard, and 
landed on the coast some sixty miles from 
this. Judge my astonishment, when there I 
saw a printed proclamation, and, among 
many names, a reward oflVred for my appre- 
' hension as one of the chief conspirators!* 

Barbara Maxwell sprang from her cliair. 

• For thee Ralph ! Thy name enrolled 
among a gang of murderers ? Didst thou 
tear down the lying paper, and cudgel to death 
|he villain who had dared to affix it V 

• I did neither, Barbara. The paper re- 
maine untorn ; and it would have been poor 
vengeance for the Master of Nithsdale, to 
beat the beadle's brains out ; if he had such.' 

• Go on, Ralph. Wha4 didst thou, in 
Ood's name ?' 



* What a MdXwell should. I despatched 
servBDts for my tried friends. Hay and Se- 
ton. They will be here the third day from 
this. We will ride post to London. I'll 
reach the presence of James — Ay, though I 
stab the doorkeeper — fling down my glove 
before his royal feet, and call on the vilbin 
that def.tmed me to obey the challenge, and 
flght me to the death.' 

* Thou, Ralph — thou, cognizant of that 
murderous scheme ?' 

* Ay ; Barbara. They had it that I was a 
foreign agent. By Heaven ! I nearly lose 
all temper, to think that such a felon charge 
should have whispered against one of the 
house of Nithsdale. What though we have 
held our father's faith, when has onr loyally 
been impeachable ? I look to the motto of 
our arms. When once, our fealty slighted 
and our services forgotten, in his extremity 
a king sent to our ill used ancestors for sup- 
port ; when the royal cause was almost hope- 
less, and others had refused to arm, or sent 
an evasive reply— what was the answer of our 
grandsire ? * / am ready /' But come, 
Barbara, you must away. — Remember, my 
love, that a stronger tie than sisterly regard 
now binds thee.' 

* Ralph — why remain here ? Come among 
thy equals boldly, and proclaim your inno- 
cence, I will bring my husband here. My 
life on it, George Selby will maintain his 
brother's honor against any who dare insinu 
ate aught against it.' 

* He has already done it nobly. In a com- 
pany some days since, my name was coupled 
with the traitors. Boldly did thy lord assert 
me to be Innocent, and flung his glove upon 
the floor for any to take up, who would ven- 
ture to question my loyally. Barbara, thou 
hast chosen well, and Selby shall be to me a 
broiher ; ay — in love as wt- II as in law. Bui 
chou must go — nay, not another minute. — 
Bnnish that feiirful look. Away then in thy 
brightest smiles — and tell thy husband that in 
the court of England's king there is no beauty 
can match ** the border flower." 

* Oh — thou wouldst coax me by gross 
flattery. Answer one question more, and 1 
will lea\e thee till to-morrow. Why wait the 
coming of iliy friends, and hide thee foi 
another hour ? Are not the houses of Niths- 
♦Inle and Selby united ? Hast ihou not 
kinsmen and supporters if thou need'st them, 
almost within thy call ? i» 

* No, Barbara — the heir of Cierlaverock 
has been foully wronged, and he alone shall 
assert his injured honOr and wipe the stain 
aw;iy. Did 1 need assistance was not m) 
father's hall nearer thon this of Selby ? Did 
I need allies, is there a Maxwell in the border 
that would hold back to right riie ; ay, even 
were it only to be eflected by the sword ? 
Had I sought Caerlaverock, my enemies 



would whisper, that the power of the father 
had screened the ofiending'of the son. DicT 
I permit thy* husband to know that I was 
returned, and his kindred espouse my quar- 
rel, would it not be said that the loyalty of 
the house of Selby had saved the master of 
Nithsdale from the consequences of his 
treason ?, No ; lei two days pass. My 
trusty friends will answer aiy call. I will 
burst upon my enemies unawares : and ere 
they dream that I have ventured on the sea, 
I will knock at the palace gate, proclaim the 
traitor has returned, and were the slanderer 
proud Buckingham himself, if hand and ra- 
pier fail not, wash ofl* the stain upon mjr 
honor with the blood of him who coupled 
treason with the name'of Ralph of Nithsdale.' 

' And must I leave theeJn this solitude 
and thy spirit chafed thus ?' 

* Oh, — go, my sister. Farewell till raom- 
iiig' — and with a playful efl'urt he led ilie fair one 
to the door, bade her a kind adieu, and the next 
moment was the lonely occupant of the orato- 
ry, and left to his meditations for the night. 
[Concladed in our next.] 



For Uie Rural Repository. 

A Blighted Oeniai. 

There is an order, 
Of mortals on the earth, who do become 
Old in their youth, and die ere middle a^, 
Without the violence of warlike death.— Btrok. 

Genius is an exceedingly tender plant. It 
will blossom only where the fostering breezes 
of care and the kind hand of indulgence, 
nourish it. How many a one, that, could it 
hfive arrived at mHtority, would have produced 
abundance of such fruits, has been doomed 
to fade, in the very spring-time of its bud- 
ding, by the cold winds of /leglect, or the 
killing frosts of adversity. And who has not 
wept for the fragility of this lovely flower ? 
Who has not sighed when contemplating the 
sad fate of a Kirke VVhhe, a Chaiterton, a 
Burns or a Brainard ?— Perhaps a solitary 
tear may be shed by some child of sympathy 
as his eye glances over these pages, and he 
reads the melancholy doom of one whose 
history they contain. 

Leander Grosvenor was a genius. Like 
thousands of that often ill-fated class of 
beings, he was of humble origin, and des- 
tined to feel the mildew of poverty and mis- 
forrime on his youthful brow. But with the 
true spirit of perseverence, he early resolved 
to surmount all difliculiies, press forward and 
reach the goal of eminence. 

Nature had bestowed upon him her choicest 
boon, a mind noble and lofty— susceptible of 
(he warmest emotions of sensibility. In 
return for this her kind favor, he proflcred her 
his afl'ec lions. H'm love for her was of the 
purest kind, unadulterated and unwavering, 
and like a faithful worshipper, he knelt at her 
shrine, and there poured forth the glowing 
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sentiments of his keenly Bensitive spirit. 1 
His ardent soul delighted to drink in lierj 
everjr word — her every breath. Her language / 
was to him the sweetest music, and every! 
strain, as it vibVated on the chords of his 
heart, lit a smile of pleasure on his counte- 
nance, and sent a thrill of ecsiacy though his 
whole frame. The sighing fount and the 
mellow-toned breeze of morn ; the murmur- 
ing whisper of eve, the dolefid voice of mid- 
night, and the uoondny lays of the feathered 
songster : — all were alike listened to with 
miue and inexpressible }o> 

He loved to wander, at the calm apd beau- 
tiful hour of evening, 

* Wkere tb« maze of some bewildered •tream 
To deep, untrodden groves bUfooteteps led,* 

and there muse on tl\e volume of creation, 
spread out before him ; and as he gazed on 
those bright luminaries every where suspend- 
ed from the portals of the sky, or on the love- 
ly moon as she steadily pursued her way over 
the Bilver-paved streets of the * celestial city ; 
while I say he beheld all these, and as the 
deep-toned music of night reverberated 
through the chambers of his transported 
heart lost in the bouiMlless regions of imagi- 
nation, he would sink upon the bosom of 
earth, there to repose, and enjoy the paradis- 
.aical dreams of fiincy, till perchance, the 
golden beams of Blioebus, pepping through 
the hittice of Aurora shone fully upon hitn. 

Again, he loved at morn or noon-tide hour, 
to climb some lofty mountain, and view the 
lovely landscape that, on every side, met his 
enraptured vision. Beneath him lay perhaps 
the vernal plain over which were gamboling 
the sprightly lamb and the nimble fawn, or 
the far off lake allured his eye, on whose 
tranquil bosom were seen the light canoe and 
the bounding skiff, gliding serenely along to 
the sweet numbers of a thousand warblers. 
Then he turned to scan the distant moun- 
tains, rising in regular succession one above 
another, seemingly as if for a stairway upon 
which to ascend into the sky. — Such were 
the beautiful and grand prospects that he 
every where beheld— -prospects that filled 
his soul wiih the most joyous and sublime 
emotions and with awfiil veneration for the 
alNglorioQs architect of the universe. 

Nature was to him, an unsealed book over 
whose delightful and instructive pages he 
loved at all times i6 pore. Every line con- 
tained a lesson upon which he could ruminate 
from day to day without ever becoming wea- 
ried^or satiated : and each word seemed to 
speak to him in the language of wisdom. He 

* Foood toBguei In trees, books in Uie running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.* 

But the book of nature was not his only 
study, and though he worshipped it to a 
degree almost bordering upon idolatry yet 
his desire for others was nearly equally 



ardent. Indeed, his thirst for knowledge of 
all kinds was unsurpassable and unquencha- 
ble and though his advantages for obtaining 
it, when quite young, were exceedingly limit- 
ed, still he did not despond, but grasped 
every gem that came witlMu his reach, and 
carefully deposited it in his little cabinet of 
scientific minerals. His taste for learning 
was developed at an early age, but till his six- 
teenth year his privileges for an education, 
extended not beyond a common district 
school. 

His father, being poor, as well in intellec- 
tual treasures as in the wealth of mammon, 
could not so much as many realize the value 
of learning, nor be so sensible of the long- 
ings his son had for it ; consequently Lean- 
der (being the oldest boy) was kept at home 
to assist in tilling a few ' paternal acres* till 
he had arrived at the age of fif\een. His 
father then, seeing he had a much greater 
relish for cultivating bis mind than the soul, 
consented to let him attend a public school, 
so Leander immediately, and with much joy, 
entered an academy in an adjoining state, 
where, for two years he applied himself to his 
studies with a diligence and an ardor that few 
have equaled — nor ever surpassed. Al- 
though he was obliged to labor physically 
from two to four !Tt)urs each day to assist in 
defraying his expences yet during the time 
he was there, he made such adv»ncement in 
science, that, were I to enumerate the vari- 
ous books, English, Latin and Greek, through 
which he studied (and being his classmate 
most of the time I easily could do it) I 
should, I fear, stagger at once the belief of 
(he credulous reader, and conduct him or 
her, in the path of doubt through the remain- 
der of my story. Ergo, suffice it to say that 
he was always at the head of his c^ass, and 
that at the end of two years, he came from 
the academic halls to enter those of a col- 
lege-^the brightest scholar among those who 
had toiled with him in the classic fields. 

I had intended, on his leaving the seminary, 
as our calling would henceforth be different, 
and consequently we should be separated, 
that be should spend the few intervening 
weeks before he entered college, with me at 
my father*s or in ruralizing through his native 
New England, the land so replete with en- 
chanting, and delightfully picturesque scenery. 
But no : much as his heart would have leaped 
at such a pleasing recreation, his scanty funds 
would not allow it. All vacations he must 
devote to some lucrative vocation, so imme- 
diately after leaving the academy he com- 
menced a school in vocal music. This inno- 
cent calling he pursued till the time of com- 
mencement at the college where he intended 
to entj^r, which I attended with him and at the 
close of which I left, and soon after entered 
into the mercantile business. 



I During the first two years of Lcander's 
I collegiate course, noililng of quiet moment in 
I his history transpired. I learned from com- 
j munications which I frequently received from 
< hhn, that his thirst for knowledge was unaba- 
ted, that his health remained * good' that, by 
manual labor, more or less he continued 
* square with the world,' and I am quo- 
linj: his phrases—* in sight of his classmates.' 
He had now passed the freshman and sa- 
phomore years, and entered the junior, when 
in one of his epistles he spoke of his declin- 
ing state of health. Although this waj» the 
first time he had mentfoned it, yet I had 
before heard from other correspondence at the 
same college, that he was subject to frequent 
and often extremely violent turns of the head- 
ache. This he had carefully concealed, not 
only from me, but his parents, fearing doubt- 
less lest he should be obliged to relinquish 
his studies. But a short time passed, when 
the sad news came that a dreadful and, to 
many it tvas thought a fatal malady had siez- 
ed him. He still, however, continued his 
mental labors, unwilling to quit them even at 
the chilling command of disease. At last, 
towards the close of the junior year, with a 
reluctant heart, and many deep sighs of 
I regret, he closed his books, bid an affection- 
ate adieu to his numerous and beloved school 
companions, and casting a ' longing linger- 
ing look behind,* as he passed, perhaps as he 
thought for the last time through the portals 
of science, he retired to his youthful home, 
to seek amid its soul-reviving scenes, and 
his dear relatives and friends, a balm for his 
sickening heart. But all these could not 
cheer him. Every thing looked dark and 
dreary to his desporlding mind. His once 
bright and budding germs of future emi- 
nence, were blasted, and not a gleam of hope 
illumined the beclouded sky of his soul. 

A few months glided away while he re- 
mained in this dismal state. At length he 
began seemingly to recover. His disease 
appeared to relax hs frightful grasp, his spir- 
its began to revive, and at times he would 
take his book and attempt to study, but it 
would be only for a few moments. A dizzi- 
ness would almost instantly commenced in 
his head, and a weakness pervade his whole 
constitution. He could npt study, and what 
should he do ! Physicians were, from time 
to time, consulted, who, finding all medicine 
unavailing, at last 9dvised him to travel, to 
visit the salt water — ^yea, cross it. But how 
could he do this ? Allowing his health would 
permit his funds would not. The latter diffi- 
culty however was soon removed by the kind- 
ness of a few opulent neighbors, and feeble 
as he was, Leander was now fully determined 
on taking a voyage to Europe. Whpn about 
to depart, he came to the place where I then 
resided, which was a seaport town, and from 
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which he hiteiided tj embark. I had not 
seen him for nearly two years, and only once 
since he entered college. Alas ! wkat a 
change in his appearance! His high and 
once fresh looking forehead, no^ wore a 
fading, yellowish hue ; his protuberant teni- 
pies, that once stood out with mnnly front, 
were fkUen in ; and his eyes, no longer glow- 
ing wiih iheir wonted fiery luster, were 
Bunken and dim, enveloped by a gl.issy mem- 
. braae. Such was the appearance of Lean- 
der, as I gave him the pining hand, and he 
embarked for the sunny climes of our faiher- 
Und. 

Soon after he landed on the opposite 
shores of the Atlantic, I received a line from 
him, stating the particulars of his voyage, 
whiph was 4)Uick and pleasant, and the f<iVor- 
Mble influence it had on his heakh, concluding 
by infoniMDg me where to direct an aiMwer. 
I immediately wrote, according to his direc- 
tions, and impatiently waited for another let- 
ter in return ; but before I had time to hear 
from him again, I was called on business to a 
sotuhern emporium, and ere I returned, had 
myself occasion to visit England. It was 
with no small degree of pleasure that I 
started, as 1 ho;>ed to meet Leandcr, and 
give him a Irappy surprisal. 

I landed iif the British Isle, in the month 
of September, and soon learned that Leao- 
der had taken a tour through the north of 
England intending, ere he/eturued, to visit 
Scotland, and spend a few weeks, at least, in 
rambling through its, romantic regions, its 
* bonnia glens' and ' hevitl^y bcaes.* Hav- 
ing transacted, with much haste, the little 
business I had to do, Lstarted in search of 
him, eager also to behold the land renowned 
for deeds of chivatry and sons of song, the 
birth-place of Scott and Burns. But the 
precise course he had t<iken, I could not 
trace, and my searchings, after him, seemed 
destined to prove fruitless. 

It wa9 now towards the close of the sober 
month of October, when, on a beautiful even- 
ing, I wandered forth to enjoy for awhile, the 
sweet converse of nature, or hold commun- 
ion whh the airy beings of my own mind. 
Every thing around wore a sad and gloomy 
appearance, according well with the melan- 
choly feelings that ever All my bosom at that 
mournful season of the year. Nature no 
longer presented the laughing phi« of May or 
the smiling aspect of June, but was arrayed 
In a funeral-like shroud, apparently weeping 
for the departure of those her cheerful 
daufliters. Instead of the jocund measures 
of the linnet and mavis, that lately were 
chanted so briskly at the gloaming hour, were 
now heard nought but the doleful wailings of 
the autumnal gale, sighing amid the sear and 
Ailing leaves ; and as the saddening inoans 
struck upon my ear, a feeling of awful so- 



lemniry stole insensibly, as it were, over me, 
causing me to weep with nature for the fading 
of her sweet charms. 

O ! wbo wiUi nature 4oes not sympathise 1 
Who cao t>ebold b«r decked in mouralnf veil, 
Aod listen to her melancholy aioons, 
Without himself e*er shedding uae lone tear, 
Or heaving forth a solitary sigh 1 

Sad as may be the feelings produced, I 
love to coinnuine with her even in the gloom- 
iest mood. There is a i>leasure, if I may so 
express it, in weeping with the afflicted ; and 
lie who can behold nature sorrowing, and not 
himself feel a kindred emotion*-I pity* But 
to my story. 

Heedlessly straying, I knew not whither, I 
at length found myself, in the sacred enclos- 
tire of a rur<d cemetery : and as the empress 
ofnighti was notv riding near the zenith, and 
bhining with resplendent lustre, I was ena- 
bled to define, distinctly every thing about me. 
For awhile Lbusied myself in carefully stepping 
from stQuc to stone, and perusing the various 
epiiaplis engraven upon them. Each told the 
age of the person over whose grave it was 
placed, and occasionally tlie virtuous qualities 
of the deceased were enumerated. But what 
attracted my attention most was the contrast 
in their ages. Here reposed one who had 
gone down to the tomb^ ripe with years ; 
whose locks had become white with the snow 
of many winters, and who was ready for 
the harvest ere the sickle of Death cut him 
down. There lay one who bad been hurried 
from the theatre of life just as be had enter- 
ed the stage of manhood. Strong, healthy 
and robust* boasting of vigor and«iight, Ih the 
midst of his exultations, an unseen hand 
smote him, his strength instantly forsook him, 
his breath departed, and he was sent to join 
* The innamerable caravan, that movea 
To the pale realms of shade when each shall take 
Bis chamber In the silent halls of Death.' 

Another stone tells of one who died at the 
very dawn of existence, who fled from earth 
ere the breath of sin had polluted its vestal 
cheek or the mildew of sorrow had withered 
the roses of delight that luxuriously blossom- 
ed on its tender bosom. 

Thus, in deciphering the names on the 
* scalptured marble,' and in deep meditation, 
I busied myself— I know not how long. At 
last, when about to leave the churchyrard, my 
eye rested on a small stone in one corner of it, 
beneath which was a newly made grave, and 
on which was the following : 

In Mtmory of 

Leander Grosvehor, 

Jin American youth and a Genius ^ 

Who died Sept, Z(Hh 18— agerfai years. 

This humble stons is here placed by a 
friend of gtnius — a lover of iror/A and true 
txcdlenct. 

I started back with surprise, and doubting 
whether niy fi^QS did not deceive me, I ap-i 



proached and again read. Alas! it was locr 
truef it was indeed the kind, the afTectionafe 
Leander, t'le friend of my youth, the partak- 
er of its juvenile sports ; my associate in 
every thing that pertains to early life. Ho 
with whom I had sported beside the simpling 
fount, and gamboled over the flower-crowned 
fields ; with whom I had plucked the earfy 
daisy, and listened to the merry carol of the 
woodland throng; with whom I had watched 
the blossoming and fadhig beauties of crea- 
tion—had gazed with delight on the opening 
charms of Spring" and siglied at the glootny 
itppearance of Autumn ; with whom I had 
climbed the high hill and the majestic moun- 
tain, viewing with transport the multitude of 
fair objects upon which our eager vision rest- 
ed ; with whom I had drank at the fountafa 
of classic lore — had, hand in hand, ascended 
the rugged cliffs of science.— What tbei» 
must have been my feelings when I thus un- 
expectedly beheld his tombstone ! No pen 
can describe them*-oo imagination concetre- 
them. 

But why continue my story longer? The 
earthly career of Leander Qrosvenor was 
o'er ; his short journey of life was finished 
and he had gone, a bligfUtd genius, in the 
primrose morn of existence, to a toneljr grave 
in a stranger-land. J. O. 

Dracut, Ms. 
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From the Methueo Falls Ouecte. 

iBUMlillAUOM. 

Tk« mind can make 
Svbstaace, and paopte planacs of lu own 
With bdngs brightar (hail have been, and give 
A brestb to ftmos wMeh ean ootUrt all flask. 

Bricoxv 

In AOUiATiozf is the talisman of life. It en- 
ables us to create Paradises, and people thent 
with every thing that is pure and lovely, 
where we may dw ell for a while unconlamina- 
ted by the noxious vapors of this sublunary 
scene. It is to imagination that the poet 
owes his numbers. He goes forth among 
the beamies of nature, muses upon them till 
the fire of his inspiration is roused to a blaze 
almost quenchless ; fancy then assumes her 
fdacid sway, filling his bosom with ecstacy, 
while imagination forms upon the camera 
o&9ctfra of his mind, an Eden of bliss, where 
all is fairy-like and poetical.— Then burst 
forth the spontaneous sentiments of his soul 
in diilccrated strains, such as would sweeten 
the acid feelings of the frigid sons of reality, 
and kindle the embers of joy in the Iceland 
regions of their heart. 

Imagination touches with magic wand tlie 
child of conteniplation, and the archives of 
recollection are instantly thrown open, tlie 
gay scenes of childhood rise up before his . 
intellectual vision, in all the bright and beau- - 
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uM. coloring of conception, and with a 
buejpaiH heart lie sailH back over tite ocean of 
time, into the calm and deli'^litful harbor of 
jouth. He beholds on the canvnse of 
memory, 

Tke flowery fields and meadonrs green. 

Where once bu lightsome footftept strayed ; 
Where he baa passed fbll many a scene— 
With naoy a gay companion played ; 

«od while recollection is thus bu^y \t\ conju- 
ring tip the bright virions of the past, the 
casement of his mind becomes nnclosed, 
edmitHog into its dark chambers the bril- 
lisMM mjrs of the star of delight and con- 

Afsin, imagination visits the limner in 
\m lia)>pj hours when fancy is clear and viv- 
id, and he sketches his microcosms of ideal 
loveliiiefls, where he riots amid charms and 
protfpetttfl fairer than the pencil of nature 
ever * bodied forth*— where strife and con- 
tention are otningers onlj heard of: where 
the wftheriog breath of vice and the mildew 
of d«0pajr, are never known ; 

Bat where pare love and hope triumphant reign, 
Aod Wad the aool in Joy *8 electric chains 

Reader, pardon these rapid though siiori 
flights of rtiy eccentric muse. He who can 
write upon the pleasures of Imngination with- 
tiat having his own excited, has at least no 
ftaclical knowledge of his subject, ft e de- 
serves our warmest sympathy. I pity the 
helfrfess wight who is doomed to dwell for- 
erer hi the barren wilderness of reality, who 
is boond upon the stool of looic, there to sit 
iiuder the despotic sway of judgment. He 
knows nothing of the real enjoyments of the 
miod : he hever tastes the pure ambrosia of 
life, or beholds its cheekered colorings as 
seen when beautifully variegated by the prism 
of imagination. I envy not the happiness of 
him, the ever-dominant power of whose 
mind is reason, whose limited view sees 
nought ; but the present — nothing but what 
is reflected upon the retina of his physical 
▼isibn. He never describes, with the keen 
optics of fancy, the bewitchivig scenery of 
other far distant countries, the events of by- 
gone ages, or the relics of fallen greatness. 
He cannot contemplate, as if before him, 
Ihofs colossean intellects, who were the 
taighty pioneers of science, pressing forward 
with un deviating firmness, surmounting, * Al- 
pine barriers,' and finally gaining the high- 
est seats In the temple of fame and immor- 
tality. 

But while %ve are endeavoring to recount n 
fcir, • a passing few,' of the pleasures result- 
ing frem this process of the mind, we may, 
perciiance, be called upon to point out its 
pdiM, etc. f grant there may be some, but 
they spring from its non-regul»uion. The 
Iniaginatioii, like the other mental faculties, 
Rqaircs discipline— When well trained, iu- 
steld of being deleterious to reason, it adds 



vigor and perspicuity to it : when otherwise, 
fikea frantic steed it may proi^e the bane of its 
possessor. It may then usurp the throne of 
reason, and undermine the fabric of judg- 1 
ment. But duly cultivate it, aivl we may 
then with safety luxurinte occasionally in its 
ideal creations — may plume its airy wings, 
and soar through fanciful worlds of delight, 
and thus avoid being coniinuiilly a lonely pere- 
grinator in the arid desert of real existence. 

J. C. 

A Kiss tor a. Bl^w. 

A VISITOR once went into a Babbath school 
in Boston, where he saw n girl and boy on 
one seat who where brother and sister. In a 
moment of thoughtless passion, the little 
boy struck his sister. The little girl was 
provoked and raised her hand to return the 
blow. Her.face showed that rage was jvork- 
ing within, and her clinched fist was aimed at 
her brother, when her teticher caught her 
eye. • Stop my dear,' said she, * you had 
much better kiss your brother than to strike 
him.' The look and the word reached her 
heart. Her hand dropped. She threw her 
arms around his neck and kissed him. The 
boy was moved. He could have stood against 
a blow ; but he could not withstand a sister's 
kiss. He compared the provocation he had 
given her with the return she had made, and 
the tears rolled down his cheeks. Tliis af- 
fected his sister, and she took her little 
handkerchief and wiped away his tears. — But 
the sight of her kindness only tnade him cry 
the faster-; %e was completely subrtfted. 

Her te«icher then told the liitle chddren 
always to return a kiss for a blow, and they 
would never get any more blows. If men and 
women, fan>ilies, and communities, and na- 
tions would act on this principle, this world 
would almost cease to be a vale of tears. 
* Nation would not lift up sword against 
nation, neither would they learn war any 
more.' — Youth^s Cabinet. 



A Hint to the Working Classed* 

If a man of ^ years of age, begin to save 
a dollar a week, and pot it to interest every 
year, he would have, at 31 years of age, six 
hundred and fifty dollars ; at 41, one thou- 
sand six hundred and eighty ; at 51, threo 
thousand six hundred and eighty ; at 01, six 
thousand one hundred and fifty ; and at 71, 
eleven thousand five hundred dollars. Wh^n 
we look nt these sums, and when we think 
how much temptation and evil might be 
avoided in the very act of saving them, and 
how much good a man in humble circam* 
stances might do for his family by these 
sums, we cannot help wondering that there 
are not more savers of $1 a week. 

How Meitshould treat Women. — A Per- 
sian poet gives the following instruction upon 
this subject :— ' When thou art married, 
seek to plense thy wife ; but Ksten not to all 
she says. From man's right side a rib was 
taked to form the woman, and never was 
there seen a rib quite straight. — And wouldst 
thou straighten it ? It breaks, but b^nds 
not. Since, 'lis plain that crooked is wo- 
man's temper, forgive her faults and blame 
her not : nor let her anger thee, nor coercion 
use, as all is vain to straighten what is curved,' 
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Marry Him* 

Me. Arnot, an advocate of some literary 
as well as kgnl fame, was once called on by a 
lady not remarkable either for youth, beauty, 
or good temper, for his advice as to the best 
method of getting rid of the importunities of 
a rejected admirer :— • Yo maun ken. Sir,* 
said the lady, *■ that I am a namesake, o* your 
ain. I am the chief o' the Arnots, and ye 
maun just advise me what I ou<^ht to do. 
with this impertinent fellow ! * Oh, marry 
him by all means. It*6 the only way to get 
quit of his importunities.* * I would see him 
hanged first !'- replied ttie lady, with emphat- 



MARRIED, 

In this city, on the 2l8t uH. by tke Rev. Wliriam Whit- 
taker, Mr. Joseph Bush ta Miss Mary Hanes. 

By the same, on the 93d ult. Mr. Abriiliain Miller to Miss 
Mary Ann Kemper. 

At Athens, on Sunday evenlnff the 31st ult by the Rer. 
Lewis Thibou, Mr. John B. Leffingwelf to Miss Imogene 
N. Morton. 

At New- York, on the 6tb alt. by the Rer. Henry A. 
Rowland, Allen Jordan, Esq. of this city, to Miffs Jane P. 
daughter of Mr. Richard Cook, of New-York. 

In Claverack, on the morning of the 19ih alt. by tbeRevr 
R. Slqytor, Dexter Legate, Esq. of Charlemont, Mass, to, 
Min Lenah Bonner, daughter of Mr. Henry Benner, of the' 
former place. 

Ai Greenport, on the 93d uft. by the Rev. R. Stuyter. Mr. 
ConielluB A. Van Deusen to Miss Eliaa Beuderton, Itoth 
of the above place. % 

At Stockport, on the 21st ult. by the Rev. A. ScoyII, 
Mr. Augustus Gross to Mies Margaret T. Whltlock, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Whltlock, of Stockport. 



marry him directly 
before, ami by the Lord Harry, he'll soon 
hang himself!' 



DIED. 

Tn this city«on Satnrday the 23d ah. Martha, daaghter 
of Mr. Robert Taylor, In the 20th year of her age. 

On the^lot ult. Moses Mj'ers, in bis 39th year. 

On the 28th ult. Mr. Charles Shepherd, In his 40 year. 

On the 30th uK. Ellen Frnftier, in her 65th year. 

On the Isl Inst. Mr. Juslua Hardick, in his 49th year. 

At Claverack, on the 25th uli. William H. Freelaad, E«q. 
a member of the bar of this county. 

At Natchez, Miss, on the IStb of October last, of thayel- 
low fever, Mr. George G. Barnard, son of TioMthy and Mary 
Barnard, formerly of this city, in the 30th year of bia uin. 

On Monday evening the 4th ulU WiHIam Covt, Esq. 
. ^ ' ly 1^ merchant In Mogadore, Africa. 

„uished fcr great urbanity of maiuMra. 

This gentleman was the individual who 37 years agp* 
redeemed Captain Jodah Paddock, of Hudson, (dece a ae d ,) 
and Mr. John Olark, now living hi New^Yorir, trvm the 
Arabs.— Ctfsi. Advertiser 



i?. indignation. 'Nay, Madam,' rejoined aged 67 yi^nri. formei^ a i 

Mr. Arnot; • marry him directly as I 9aid||«S,r.";n^?r.*^rS?/ ,_. ^„ 

addock, of Hudson, (deci as a d ,) 
living hi New^York, trvm the 
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Fn>m the Troy Budget. 

Tab foIlowiDg lines were written by HiM Oynihia H 
Stow, who perished in the and and melancholy wreck of 
the * Home* in October last, and wore given to her brother 
a few boura before she embarked on her fatal voyage. He 
has handed them to us for publication, of which they are 
indeed worthy. There is a deep melaocholy pervading 
them, which is * pleasant though mournful to the«oul,* 
and, one can easily imagine, almost prophetic of the afflic 
tlvte event which overtoolc their gifted author. If the 
doctrine that the dead are the unwearied wftCneases of our 
eondua and our constant attendant, be true, how beau- 
tiful and tou^ingly appcopriate are the first three sunzas ! 

Miss Stow was a young lady of supenor attainments, of 
a well regulated mhid, and of uncommon promise. She 
wa« educated in this city, and tbefe are not a few here 
who can appreciate her worth, and »incerely sympathise 
with her relatives in their irreparable Joss. 
To Bty Brotlter* 

When the last ray a, at twilight's hour. 

Fall gently o*er the drooping flower — 

Whea mistaare gathering ou thetiill, 

Nor sound is heard save mountain tiX\ ; 

Then hear the echo whispering near, 

In softest accents to thine eax— 
I ]ave thee, dearest brother !* 

Wh^ sHetice reigns through earth and sea — 

Wheq glowi the star of Memory— 

IHuiypuaic -walces her thrilling tone, 
^|f Autumn winds around thee moaii>— 
Vkir accents hear, and oh rejoice ! 

For, hark ! there comes a well-known voice — 
I lov^thee, dearest brother ! 

When &ncy lifts her radiant wingj 
And morning birds around thee sing — 
When joy lights up the beaming eye, 
And love's enchantment too is nigh — 
When calm blue waters round theetlow, 
Then hear thy sister, breathing k)w — 
I love thee, dearest brother ! 

Should disappointment's withering breath 
Consign thy brightest hopes to death — 
Should friendship's trust, in boyhood made, 
In after years prove faith betrayed ; 
Then to thy sister yet return, - 
For oh, her heart will fondly bum 
To clasp her dearest brother ! 

Should sorrow cloud thy coming years, 
And bathe thy prospects all in tears, 
Remamber that the rainbow's hoe 
Is bright 'mid Auds and sunshine too : 
Remamber though we're doomed to part, 
There lives one fond and faithful heart 
That loves her dearest brother I 



From the Christian Keepsake for 1838. 
Tke Bere^ireineBt* 

BT JAMBS'mONTOOMBST.' 

Lift up thine eyes, afflicted soul. 

From earth uplift thine eyes, 
Though dark the evening shadows roll, 

■And daylight beauty dies, 
One sun is set— a thousand more 

Their rounds of glory run 
Where science leads thee to explore 

In every star a sun. 



Thus when some long loved comfort ends. 

And nature* would despair, 
Faith to the heaven of heavens ascends, 

And meets ten thousand there. 
First fiunt and small, then clear and bright, 

They gladden all the gloom, 
As stars that seem but poinU of light 

The rank of suns assume. 

Farenrell Be^m^kto* 

BY MRS. ABDY. 

Ebb the last fleeting tics of life are broken, 
While those I love around me weeping stand. 

Let roe dispense to each some parting token 
Of one fieist hastening to the spirit-land : 

Language and gifts but feebly can impart 

Tlie deep affection of my ardent heart, 

Yet, dearest friends, these last memorials take, 
And prize them for my sake. 

Father— thy high and stainless reputation 

By the pure diamond well may imaged be, 
Accept this ring— sec how its radiation 

Casts round its neighborhood a brilliancy. 
Within thy home I thus have honored dwelt, 
And when the world has praised me, I have felt 
That in its homage I should not partake, 
Save for my father's sake. 

Mother— this locket thou wilt fondly cherish, 

Not for its outward shrine of goW and pearls, 
It guards a part of me that need not perish. 
One of my lavish store of auburn surls; 
Methinks I could not to thyshare assign 
Aught that appeared so fiilly, truly, mine— 
Thisrelic of thy grateful daughter take. 
And wear it for her sake. 

Sister, receive this lute, iu sprightly numbers . 

Once gaily sounded by our joyous hearth. 
But when thou see'st me laid in death's cold slumbers, 

Touch it no more to songs of festal mirth ; 
Sing of the meetings of fond friends above. 
Sing of Ood's wondrous grace and pardoning love. 
These holy strains at peaceful evening wake, 
For thy poor sister's sake. 

Brother— my little brother— thou hast tended 

Often with me my greenhouse plants and flowers : 
Take their sole charge— they safely are defended 
By fostering walls from sudden blighu and 
showers. 
Thus in Ay childhood in its tender bloom 
Trained with fond xare and kept from storm and 

gloom, 
Dear child, improvement daily strive to make. 
For thy kind parent's sake. 

I seek in vain one absent, erring brother, 

Alas I he wanders on a foreign sod. 
Yet when thou next shaltseehim, give him, mother. 

This sacred volume — 'tis the word of God : 
Tell him his sister asked in constam prayer, 
j That he in its blest promises might share, 
Bid him from sin's delusive trance awoke, 
For his soul's previous sake. 

Loved ones — why gaze upon these gifts with sadness, 
My worldly wants and wishes are at rest, 
I Dost thoa not know I go in trusting gladness 

To take possession of a vast bequest 7 
That heritage was by my Saviour ^iven. 
When he descended from his throne in heaven, 
Sorrow and suflTering on himself to take, 
For man's poor siufiil sake. 

Not mine alone those treasures of salvation. 
The precious boon extends, dear friendft, to thee, 



Then mourn not for our transient separation ; 

But when I leave thee, think and speak of me. 
As of a freed one mounting to the skies, 
Called from a world of snares and vanities, 
Her place amid the blessed sainu to take. 
For her Redeemer's sake. 



» Tbe Smiimer'B G«im«* 

The summer's gone— and every flower 
'fhat waved its beauties to the sun 

Has bloomed its brief but lovely hour, 
Has shed its fragrance — and is gone. 

The summer's gone — and many a hope 
That budded with the early spring, 

Has seen its blossoms brightly ope 
To wither like a blighted thing !, 

The summer's gone — and many an eye, 
That brightly shone, in tears is i^rouded — 

And hearU that loved us— withered lie. 
Or worse than this, by coldness clouded. 

The summer's gone — ^but soon again, 
Shall blush and breathe upon the air, 

The enameled flower, and paint the glet). 
But those I loved will not be there. 

From the London Metropolitoo. 
Tbe Friends of Earlr TMurs* 

BT MBS. ABDT. 

I SOUGHT my youthful home again $ 

The birds poured fofUi a tuneful strain. 

The silver stream its walers flung 

O'er banks where blushing wild flowers clun^ ; 

The lambs were sporting on the lea. 

Light waved the milk-white hawthorn tree : 

And yet I viewed the scene with tears, 

I mourned the Friends of Early Years. 

I left that spot of light and bloom, 

To seek the church-yard's sheltered gloom ; 

They slept beneath the mossy earth, 

Unsung, untold, their simple worth ; 

Yet fondly, sadly, I avowed 

That none amid the'dazzling crowd 

Hod shared my hopes or soothed my fears. 

Like these^the Friends of Early Years. 

'Hiat home I wish not now to see. 
It boasts no charm, no joy for me ; 
Yet Time my feelings cannot chill. 
My faithful friends are near me still ; 
I lift to ihem my longing eyes. 
Whene'er I view the peaceful skies, 
For there the blessed home appears 
Where dwell the Friends of Early Years. 



Almailacks for 183§. 

Stoddard*s Diary or Columbia Alroanaek,by ffee thou- 
sand, gross, dozen or single ; also. Comic, People's and 
David CrockeU*s Almanacks, by the dozen or single, for 
sale at A. Sl'ODDARD'S Bookstore. 
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Extracted from the * Bivouac,* a work In press by E. L. 
Carey and A. Hart,ofPif)lRdeIphla. 

Barbara IVaxwell. 

A STORT. 

[Concluded.] 
When Barbara reiurned to her chamber, 
the visit of her lord w^s announced. Aware 
liow s^ange her Rbseoce must hnve appeared 
«he dispatched GillMn to seek him, George 
Selby obeyed the emnmoias promptly, and 
hasli'ned to his Iwdy's dressing room. A 
heavier heiirt never obeyed tlie cull of beauty ; 
for that kiss, that sleeping exclamation, haunt- 
ed his memory. 

* I shall never know happiness again,' he 
muttered, as he approached the door. * Oh 
Barbara, thou hast racked my bosom sorely ; 
*uiid yet were il barcu to- lii) View, there 
woiddst thou find naught but thine own 
loved image.** He knocked. 

* Come in, love,' responded a voice that 
once thrilled upon his heart like music 
There stood Barbara ; recent excitemeni 
had added to her charms the flushed cheek. 
the sparkling eye ; oh she' had uever looked 
80 beautiful! 

* George,' she said, • I fear my absence 
has displeased thee ; yet trust me love, I did 
not mean intentional offence. I have been 
ill and nervous. Some of these days I will 
confess the cause, and when known, I feel it 
will be pardoned. Am I forgiven love ? 
You once said, when lovers quarreled, a kis« 
would seal their reconcili'ition*— and she 
held her rosy lips to his. * What makes you 
so sad, George ? Have I not owned my 
fiault ; and is it not my first offending ?^ 

' Oh Barbara,' he replied in a voice so 
melancholy, that the sunken tone almost 
made the bride shuddt*r. * Woul.i that wo- 
raau^H love were less maddinnig but moreli Wyndhani was returning to the company, he 



• And is mine already questioned ?* she 
said, whh more than customary warmth. 

• What. George, was this suit so dasily won 
then, my plight of love so lightly given ; that 
a doubt is cast upon its permanence ?* 

Piqued at the insinuation her* liusband's 
words conveyed, she disengi4;ed her hand 
from his, and turning her head away, tear.s 
rolled down her cheeks. To see that loved 
one weep ; to mark the fl^isii of indignation 
that even a suspicion of her constancy dieted ; 
was more than Selby could endure. In a 
moment he w.»s kneeTIng; at her feet, and im- 
ploring fbraiveness for his infidelity. The 

j first of love's offendings needs merely to be 
owned. In a moment all but their mutn:i1 
attachment was f<)r20tten ; h;ind in hand they 
entered the merry hall; Selliy with the buoy- 
ant air of one possessing il»t' brUIiani beauty 

JHhat l<*aj|^*4 «|K>n his ami ; .♦»! * fiwjui h:ivin/z 
lost their light awhile' the eyes of Barbara. 

* The blue of heaven's own tint,' beaming 
more brilliantiv than ever. 

George Selby glanced over the sparkling 
throng ; he wished that his kinsman who had 
so recently heard the confession of his un- 
easiness, should see now thjit suspicion was 
thrown to the winds, and ihnt he was once 
more happy. But Wyndham was no where 
in the room ; and on inquiry his cousin 
learned that since their interview in the corri- 
dor, he h'»d not returned to the dance. As- 
tonished at his friend's continued absence. 
Selby dispatched a friend to seek him in his 
own chamber. The room was untenanted ; 
the castle was searched in vain ; but Harry 
Wyntfluun was no where to be found! 

An hour passed ; a domestic whispered 
something to the bridegroom. Promptly the 
bitter left the hall ; liie dance proceeded, and 
the kinsmen remained absent. 

When he parted from his mihappy cousin, 



enduring!* 
* Whi«t mean 



you ?' and she colored to 



the forehead. * Thy words imply a doubt on 
mine.' 

A deep sigh was the only response ; while 
IBtarbara's eyes lightened. 



l«ad quilted, when he encountered Herbert, 
the falconer, in the passage. To an inquiry 
of wliat had brought the old man to such an 
unusual place, and at such a time, he replied 
that it was to find out his young lord. 
• You cannot see him, Herbert. He is 



particularly ocCtipied. Are there no fitter 
times to spe:ik about thy wood craft old boy, 
than when thy master is engaged as he is this 
evening ?* 

* Wood craft !' excfuimed the falconer. 
* Dost thou think me mad, Master Wynd- 
hafh, or fmcy that hawk or hound wouh) bring 
me to his presence now ? Next loliim I would 
spetik to yoarself, were we but safe from 
eaves-droppers.' 

' Is it of n)oment, and am I interested in 
what you have to say, Herbert?' 

^ Hear and Judge, master Hal,' returned 
the falconer. 

* Come to my room, Herbert. I know 
tiiee too well to doubt that any but some pres- 

ing errand at this hour bring& thee hither.' 
Wyntlham procured a lamp, and Herbert 
fcdiowed him. They entered the youth's 
tipartinent. and closed the doo^ carefully. 

* No'w for thy tilings, Herbert, and cut the 
story short, or my absence may be noticed 
by my uncle, and chafe his temper.' 

* I have seen a ghost.' said the falconer. 

* Pish — what folly, old man. My kins- * 
man would not have thanked thee much to 
have called him from his guests, and given 
him such intelligence.' 

* You may smile. Master Wyndham, but I 
saw it plah) as I see .you ; and afterwards saw 
its shadow on the wall.' 

* Ghosts leave no shadow, master falconer, 
(last thou not been too familiar with the ale- 
butt ? Gome, Herbert, keep thy specter fop . 
to morrow, and to bed, 1*11 to the hall* — and he 
raised the lamp, and nitJved towards thedobr. 

* Stay for God's sake! listen but amoment. 
I am not drunk or doling. The tale will sur- 
prise yon.' 

* Well, be brief, Herbert. Know you not 
what discourtesy it is to leave my uncle's fes- 
tival ?• 

* My tale shall be a short one, Master Hal. 
I was returning from the hazel copse, where 
I had harbored an outlying stag for our chase 
to morrow ; and my nearest path, you know, 
lay through the ancient pleasure ground. I 
entered the shrubbery, and whci>I ttirned 
the angle d( the buildnig, I saw a lijht beam- 
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ing from the old . oratory, which the Lady 
Murgaret occupied some fifty years ago, and 
which, as I have heard^ the Master*s bride, 
uses for lier acts of devotion. Ii was marvel- 
ous, I thought, that when all were feastins; 
in the castle, any one should remain at pray- 
er ; and fearing some taper hiid been foroot- 
ten, I waited to ascertain what had caused 
light in a part of the building to which so few 
h«ve access. Presently the window that 
looks to the angle of the tower was unclosed. 
A man stood there for a minute, looked 
out upon the night ; muttered sonieihing 1 
could no^ hear, closed the casement, and 
returned.* 

* Pshaw, Herberl, it was only the^ Lady 
Barbara, or Gillian, her maid. When was it, 
old man, that this occurred ?* 

* Not five minutes since. Had proof been 
wanting that my sight had not deceived me, a 
shiMlow of a man, as it were in the act of 
fencing fell on the tower whII. I loojted 
some minutes longer ; the shadow disappear- 
ed, but the light; when I left the lower, con- 
tinued burning steadily.' 

* Qood Herbert, is this no coinage of thy 
brain — no trickery of the vision ?' 

* None, by the God of heaven ! It struck 
me to be so Strange, that I could iiot rest till 
I apprised the master of the circtunstance.' 

* Better, Herbert, have told it as you have 
tome. A man, a Iigh4 ; it must be«looked 
to. Gft — I will join thee at the southern 
lower. Keep thy counsel, Herbert.* 

' Fear nc«, Muster Wyndham, I am no 
tHktDaker.' 

* Well,' said the youth, * if this tale be true, 
I cannot fathom woman. No, no ; it's in>- 
pbssible. The' fame of Barbara Maxwell was 
never tainted by a breath of suspicion. 
*Ti0 a mistake : but duty to my kinsman 
demands that I should clear the mystery 
away,' 

He said, threw a cloak around him, belted 
on his sword, and in a few minutes joined the 
falconer at the appointed place. 

* The light burns steadily,' said the oid 
retainer ; * and not a minute since, a form 
too tall for woman's crossed the casement 

* Herbert, we will soon put thy story to 
the test,' returned Wyndham. * The case- 
ment is not high ; move softly on, and I will 
mount upon your shoulder. I cannot intrude 

.upon the lady*s privacy, for she is in the hall 
ere now. Come and step cautiously.' 

In sileUce the youth and his companion 
placed themselves beneath the oratory. Some 
minutes passed, and nothing but the moaning 
of the storm disturbed the stillness of their 
watch. Fainr strains of distant music were 
now and again borne on the wintry blasts, and 
their cheerless vigil formed a sad contrast to 
ihe merriment that reigned within the building. 

'.Herbert, thy eyes have for once deceived 



thee,* said Wyndham to his old companion. 
' The lady has lel\ her taper burning ; that 
was the light, and herself most likely the form 
(that crossed thy vision. The snow drift 
blinded thee on tliy return from the thicket. 
Keep close counsel. Trust me, old friend, 
none save the lady and her maid enter that 
lonely chamber, fron) which the light is 
glancing.' 

■ * No,' returned the falconer ; * no. Master 
Hal, I am not astray. There is not among 
I he youngest retainers in Selby au eye that 
tracks so slot, or drives a cross bolt truer. 
Saints of heaven ! is not that the shadow of 
a man ?* 

Clear and distinct a figure was traced on 
the lighted space which the lamp within the 
casement of the lady's oratory had thrown 
upon the tower opposite. 

' Hush, and assist me to climb the fret- 
work of the window,' said the youth in a low 
whisper to his attendant ; and unbelting his 
sword and flmging off his cloak, Harry 
Wyndham mounted easily with Herbert's 
assistance, and planted himself before the 
fr'iiniing of the lattice. 

The sight he witnessed appeared rather 
the delusion of a dreani, than any thing of 
reality. Holy saints ! In the private cham- 
ber of the high born dame; the place sacred 
even fVom the visit of a husband ; a young 
and handsome cavalier was calmly seated, and 
the disposition, of every thing about told that 
the chamber had been his residence for some 
lime. His cloak was hung upon the couch— 
his sword and'^istols were laid fapon the 
table, and his plumed hat suspended from 
the wall, while, with a feeling of perfect secu 
rhy^ he read by the lamp, whose light had 
caught the fdconer's eye and roused his 
suspicion. Nor had the stranger's comforts 
been neglected. The requisites for making 
a comfortable meal were still standing on the 
table ; and wine-flasks and a goblet showed, 
that in all besides he was most carefully at- 
tended to. 

As the light fell directly on his face, 
Wyndham could mark it accurately. A noble 
countenance was never painted by an artist. 
The profile of the unknown was strictly Gre- 
cian, while coal-black hair, a thin moustache, 
a high and noble forehead, eyes sparkling 
with intelligence and shaded by arched brows, 
completed 9 lace as manly as it was hand- 
some. Suddenly the stranger pushed away 
the book, and rising from his chair, strode 
once or twice across the chamber. His fig- 
ure *was tall, slight, and elegant; and his 
dress — in those days no trifling indication of 
the wearer's rank ; was rich enough for any 
earl in Britain. After a turn or two he re- 
sumed his seat, replenished the goblet that 
stood before him, and then quietly resumed 
the book he had for a time laid aside. 



Wyndham had seen enough. Softly be 
descended from the wmdow, and with tbe 
falconer retired a short distance. 

* Hast thou seen aught strange, Master 
Hal ?' inquired the retainer. 

* I have seen, Herbert, that which, hadst 
thou sworn it, I would not have given cre- 
dence to.' 

' Was it a living thing that haunts that de- 
serted chamber?' inquired the old oiaD 
suspiciously. 

* It was a sorry sight to witness, and 
one that must be concealed even from thee, 
Herbert. Thou art faithful. Watch as ihoo 
lovest thy young lord, that casement untH I 
return to thee. I will not be long absent.' 

' Trust me, Master Wyndham ; I will be 
vigilant. A cat shall not move, but I will 
mark it.' 

* Hush^the figure again ! I must not lose 
a moment.' » 

He said, and resuming cloak and sword, 
hurried to the castle, leaving the falconer to 
observe the chamber that contained the un« 
known and unwelcome visiter. 

When George Selby was called from tbe 
hall,' the servant directed him to the library ; 
and great was his astonishment when be 
found the room was lighted, and severad of 
his more immediate relatives assembled at 
the suroinoi}s of his kinsman. A gloomj 
and deathlike silence ensued upon his en- 
trance ; and his surprise was still more in- 
creased, when his father, in deep emotion, 
came into the apartment leaning on Hany 
Wyndham 's arm. A creeping thrill of hor- 
ror ; an undefined feeling that some dread- 
ful event was at hand;«a terror that some- 
thing calamitous woald presently ensue, 
shook George*s nerves, and seemed to chill 
his life-blood, while with a convulsive effort 
to know the wors^ he broke the fearful si- 
lence which all observed. 

* Noble Sirs, friends and kinsmen, in 
God^s name, what means this strange and 
ill-omened meeting ? Speak ! in mercy, 
speak !' 

* George,' replied the baron, • thou bast 
ever been a good and dnteous son. Wilt 
thou, for filial love, and in honor of these 
gray hairs, listen to thy father's counsel, and 
promise to abide by his advice ?' 

* My noble father, what is it that impends 
over me ? What misfortune has befallen ? 
[f you would not break my heart, speak out ; 
tell me the worst. Am I not a man ? Have 
I not nerve to bear adversity ?' 

* Yes, my son. Courage was never want- 
ing to a Selby ; but coolness often.' 

* I will be calm, father. Speak if you 
would not kill me.' 

* George,' said the baron, in a broken 
voice, • tlie will of heaven must be obeyed, 
and its decree submitted to. Life is but a 
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diequered scene ; grief follows on ilie heeU 
orjoj ; and sorrow clouds prosperity. Thou 
has been fortunate, my son ; and ihou art 
aboiK to feet what all must feel.' 

* Go on— go on ;' exclaimed the youth 
impatiently. 

' Miin thyself.' The old man paused ; the 
words appeared to choke ; * Barbara is false V 

* False?' cried young Selby. • What ly- 
ing tongue ha(h dared couple falsehood and 
Barbara?' 

* Calm thee, my boy. There is alas ! 
prooi^— damning proof— within these very 
walls.' . 

' Oh God ! and are my worst suspicions 
true ? and could that image of an angel be 
the wretched thing you call her ?' 

* Were the person with whom she had 
offended placed within your power — ' 

* Ha ! Dost thou, my noble father ask a 
Selby what vengeance he would exact from 
ibe man who had dishonored him ? Blood ! 
father, blood ! an ocean, if it flowed within 
his veins, would be all too little to wash my 
shame away *' 

A murmur of approbation filled the room. 

« I cannot, will not bl^me thee, George : 
but he that hits thus injured thee, must, if 
noble, have fair play. Vengeance, but not 
murder, becomes the hand of a Selby.' 

* But where is the villain ! Is he in the 
the house ? Is he among the company.' 

' Patience, my son ; patience. Thiuk ye. 
that I wotdd rob thee of thy just revenge ? 
No, George. Old as tbis arm is, were 
there none other to avenge the injury, mine 
should at least attempt it.' 

* Barbara ; once»idolized Barbara, a short 
month since had a saint taxed thee with har- 
boring an unholy thought, I would have said 
heslandered ihee !' exclaimed George Selby ; 
and, overcome with grief, the unhappy youth 
leaned for siipport upon Wyndham's should- 
er, and sobbed, as if his heart was bursting. 

To see a brave man weep is fearful. The 
bo«om must be heavily overloaded, when 
tears are forced from eyes which have all 
unmoved looked on the reddest battle field. 
His. father vainly attempted to soothe him, 
and his kinsmen evinced the tenderesi 
sympathy. 

* George, we have a duty, a painful one, 
to perform — justice first, my son, and ven- 
geance afterwards. Thou knowest the temper 
of the times, and that thy erring wife is of a 
(^ith opposed to our profession. If we act 
unadvisedly, the Romish party will not scru- 
ple to assert that we have wrongfully accused 
her of falsehood to thy bed, only to work 
her ruin — and to our hatred of her religion.^ 
Hast thou courage to witness the disclosure 
of her shame, and remain here, while to her 
own face we establish her dishonesty ?' 

* Yes, my father ; but the exposure of her 



guilt nust not be before any save our own 
kinsmen. Barbara, though thou hast with- 
ered my young heart, and humbled my pride 
to the very earth, I will not have thy full ex- 
hibited to Ujose who are even now gazing on 
thy beauties, and fancying thee too pure and 
glorious for this sinful world.' 

* Thou art right, my poor boy. Here her 
offending shall be proved-^and here the pain- 
ful scene shall end.' 

* And here,' murmured the unfortunate 
youth, • I shall take the last look of that face, 
which earthly beauty never equaled.' 

* Go, Hal'— said the baron — * assume a 
look of mdilTerence if thou canst, and without 
causing observation, lead the Lady Barbara 
hither. Is Herbert outside ?' 

* Let him remain till we require him here.* 
A period of five minutes elapsed, while the 

old baron' endeavored to confirm the forti- 
lude of his son, and enable him to support 
the painful discovery of Barbara's unworthi- 
ness. The door was sofily unclosed- 
George Selby turned his head away, an! 
leaned against the mantel-piece— his ki.isineir 
looked upon the floor— while radiant in beau- 
ty, and little dreaming of the scene that 
awaited her, the Border flower gracefidly ap- 
proached the place win re the baron was 
standing. Struck with the appearance of 
the party, slie hesitated, and slopped in the 
middle of the room. 

' I crave your pardon, my lord. I have 
mistaken Master Wyndliam, and been with- 
out design, an intruder on those gentlemen.* 

* Wo6ld that it were so, lady. You have 
been sent for here, and I have been called on 
to disclose as sad a tale as ever passed a 
father's lips.' 

* My lord !' — and the blood mounted to 
her cheeks. 

* Yes— 'lis no triflirtg visitation. I speak 
not of thy own withered hopes, when I see 
the wrecked happiness of my own child, jusi 
as he had started on his earthly career with as 
brilliant prospects as ever happened upon any.' 

* My lord — what means all this ? My hus- 
band's silence — the unusual presence of 
these gentlemen ?' 

* It means, lady — that thou hast sullied thy 
own fair fame, and rendered liinrwho confi- 
ded in thee, wretched, miserable, and dis- 
honored.'' 

Pule and red by turns, Barbara Maxwell 
was silent for a moment ; but suddenly, ami 
as if a new impulse strengthened her, she ad- 
vanced a step or two, and boldly addressed 
the baron. " 

» Never, Lord of Selby, did I fancy that 
the day would come when such a charge as 
thou hast made, dare be uttered in the blear- 
ing of a husband. Go on — and let me know 
the crime by which Barbara Maxwell has 
stained lier reputation ?' 



Those near George Selby .observed a 
shuddering of the whole frame, while his 
beautiful wife was speaking. 

* Would, lady, that this were the indigna- 
tion with which the innocent repudiate a 
charge of guih. Wly dwell upon the odious 
accusation ? You have outraged the confi- 
dence of him to whom your loyalty was 
plighted. Start not, dame.— Boldness can- 
not screen thy error. That place where n\y 
sainted mother prayed, now harbors the par- 
amour of my worthless daughter.' 

George Selby% who continued leaning 
against the mantel like a being beaten by mis- 
fortune almost to a state of apathy, bounded 
from the place he had reclined upon, and 
bursting past his khismen, exclaimed in a 
voice of thunder. 

* Ha ! In the oratory. Heaven I thank 
thee !— and catching up a sword, he threw 
aside those who vainly attempted to retain 
tiim. His hand was already on the door, 
when Barbara rushed forward and seized 
him by the arm. 

* OH'!- he cried. • Ofl'— lest I harm thee ! 
Bad as thou art, I would not willingly injure 
a hair of tiiine.' 

But fearless and undismayed, Barbara held 
his arm. 

* Sirs, gentlemen, hear me and only for a 
moment. I am strange to you all. I am a 
woman ; and, at least by men, that plea 
should be admitted. Once; had any told me 
an appeal to another would be required, I 
would have said he spoke a fnlsehood. What 
ivouldst thou ? I own Ht once tinii there is a 
kuighi where none has been before. I have 
but one boon to ask ; let him be brought 
hither ; and let the guilty be confronted !' 

* Lady, I can refuse you nothing'— re- 
plied George Selby, in a tone almost in- 
audible. 

* Wilt thou. Master Wyndhara, do me a 
small kindness, and summon my attendant 
hither !' 

The youth bowed, and left the chamber, 
and presently returned with Gillian. All 
seemed amazed, and marveled what the re- 
sult of this strange scene would be. 

Calm, as if she was merely despatching her 
tire-woman on some ordinary message, the 
Border flower pulled forth a key, and a jewel 
from her finger. 

* Tell the knight thou knowest, Gillian, 
that Barbara Maxwell requires and demands 
his presence. Give him this ring and he 
will not disobey my sumtnons. Good gen- 
tleman, I pray you patieuce. Sheaih thy 
weapon. Master of Selby. Surely against 
the peril of a singly rapier there need not all 
this preparation, and with thy kinsmen around 
thee too.' 

George Selby, as if under the influence of 
a spell, obeyed and sheathed his sword. ^ The 
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baron seemed bewildered and the dead si- 
lence, was for some minutes unbroken. A 
quickstep wafi beard nlong the corridor; 
tbe door flew open ; a tall and noble youth 
entered the chamber, and advancing to the 
bride, demanded haughtily to know who had 
dared to offer her an ulfence ?' 

* Ralph r cried the lady of young Selby ; 
bat ere she could say more, her husband 
started as if an adder had slung him, and 
biilf unsheathing his sword, exclaimed, 

* Tl»e very name she murmured in her 
sleep !' 

Wyndhani seized his arm, and the baron 
whispered, 

' Peace, my son ; peace, an' ihou lovest 
mo.* 

The stranger thtew n bold glance round 
the room, snd taking the lady's hand, con- 
tinued. 

• Barbara ; for what purpose am I reqtiir- 
ed ? I could only gather from your tire- 
woman, that some one had shown you a 
discourtesy ; wh;it means this mystery ; ?ind 

. why are these gentlemen collected ? Doubtless 
thy gallant husband is not here, or a sli>iht 
offered to his fnir dame, would not require a 
brother's arm to redress!* 

• Brol4»cr !' exclaimed several voices, while 
George Selby dropped his rapier on the !; est wish would h.ive been to me a holy obli- 
floor ; Barbara clung to the stnwoer's arm ; i^uion. I had chosen you from a score of 
and the biron in amazement advanced to the jsuitors ; an<l stronii in the fiith of your love, 



sends me back with thee my brother, to 
my father's hall, a fallen star, detected, dis- 
graced, repudiated.' 

A monwntary silence was broken by the 
unhiippy husband. 

* Lerdy — 'tis but an idle attempt for me to 
try and deprecate your honest indignation. 
I have lost you. You will no doubt return 
with your noble brother, and I leav^ England 
forever. When I am gone ; when the last 
token comes to thee B.irbHra, from my dying 
hand ; then forgive my madnessj and give a 
tear to llie memory of him who committed 
one offence and expiated his insanity by a short 
and suffering existence. Will thou not bid 
me farewell ; one brief; one last farewell ?' 

The deep, ihe agonizing jnelancholy of 
George Selby's look and voice ; the emotion 
of the old baron, as. the tears ran down his 
furrowed cheeks ; wiiile their stout kinsmen 
bent their sorrowful faces on the floor, was a 
scene that none could view unmoved. All 
waited in intense suspense the lady's answer ; 
and when she advanced close to the spot 
v\here her hapless lord was sfmding, the 
lismers held their breath while the doom of 
Master Sell)y was uttered. 

* You have asked mo lo say farewell, 
George ; and the time whs when your slight- 



Unknown, and inquired his name and tittle. 
• A name,' replied the youth haughtily ♦ I 



ihouih we sought luMvcn by dilferfnt creeds, 
I laughed at the whisperings of liiose who 



need not be ashamed to owu, althotigh some [would have insiiuiaied a doubt of our beino 
villains availed themselves of my absence, and 'i happy. That I love*! you as a wife should 
branded it with treason. I am Ralph Max- 1 love nty heart knows best. I would have fol- 
well, of Caerlaverock !' I lowed thee through wed and wo; had malice 



• Tlie Mttifier of Nrtjisdale !* exclaimed ! 
several voices. What an unfortunate mis- 
lake 1' 



tarnished y(»ur escutcheon I would have de- 

sceniled with you to obscurity, an*.' a murmur 

; wouhl not have escaped my lips ; had poverty 

•Unfortunate indeed." murmured young!' befallen, the cottage would have been to me 



Selby, with a bitter siuh, . * It has cost me 
wife and happiness, and I have lost an auijel 
by my accursed idiotcy. To doubt her puri- 
ty ; to fancy Barbara could err I Fooli— 
dolt — madman' — and he smote his foreheaiJ 
passionately. 

• Now, by mine honor, alt this is to me 
unaccountable,' turning to his sister the 
Master of Niihsdale continued ; » Wilt thou 
explain this mystery. Barbara ; and is yonder 
gentleman your lord ?* 

* He was, Ralph ; and I had believed hiuv 
9tie who would have cut the throat of an\ 
one who would have whispered rtught against 
my loyalty. But circumstances have chang- 
ed ; mvfanie is sullied ; and even my fidelity 
lo hie bed is more than questionable. On 
these grave charges am I arraiguAl before 
this noble lord and thesf good gentlemen. 1 
sent for thee to witness the proofs of the deliu- 
tiuency which has severed the holy bond that 
bouad me at the altar to" George Selby, and 



as welr.ome as the hall ; had siekness strick- 
en you. who would have found me absent 
from your conch ? Well ; let this pass. 
You ask me to say farewell.' A deep and 
painful pause succeeded, and every heart beat 
faster. * Lord Nithsdale's daughter has no 
forgiveness for a slight upon her constancy ; 
but George Selby's wife thus punishes the 
doublings of her husband^-' 
Ere the last words were uttered, Barbar- 
|j was weeping in her lover's arms. ■ A burst ol 
adiniration came from every lip ; wiiile *ihe 
ol'l baron as he wipe<l away a tear, caught 
her from his son's embrace to clasp ficr in his 
own. 

* Now. by St. George !' he exclaimed, • I 
thought myself the prouilest father in Britain ; 
But I knew not till this night thy worth, ni} 
sweet Barbara ! Go, my beloved children ; 
our absence wdl else create surprise ; go 
join the company, and I will present thy gal- 
lant brother to our kinsmen, Barbara. 



What ; ho ; wine here knaves. Pick thee, 
my daughter the fairest out and the Master 
of Nithsdale shall claim his partner presently.' 
When Selby and hie happy wife had left the 
i»arou and his tmexpected guest together, the 
old lord filled a stoupof wine and pledged ibe 
herr of Cttrlaverock. 

* Drink to me Master Ralph, though b/ 
the mass I am half jealous of thee. Thoa, 
than whom a welcomer never crossed ihe 
door of Selby hall, to hide thee like an an- 
chorite while so many of thy noblest peers 
%vere met within these walls.' 

* Why faith, Lord Selby, I would have 
deemed the visit of an accused traitor a poor 
compliment to him who had married with ray 
sister, until I had cleared the slander from 
my name.' 

* And in doing it,' replied the old baron, 
' where couldst thou find any who would 
stand to thee more truly than my kindred 
and myself? When the base lie was named, 
we cleared thy name, and offered thee Sclby'e 
sword to maintain the loyalty of the Master 
ofNith«dale.* 

* That, my good lord, I knotv ; and that 
has bound me to my gallant brother. But 

loble Selby, . I will assert my innocence 
where it was maligned ; and from James 
himself demand to be confronted with mjr 

iccuser.' 

' Tush, noble Master.' said one of the Sel- 
bys. * Tliou may est spare thy journey, and 
spare thy horses. Before the proclamation 
was two days old, the knave who gave die 
informatio4) had lost his ears for peijnry. 
Thou and some otlters whom he denounced, 
made his story so incredible, that the tale 
was sifted and found false : and to avoid the 
rack he mounted the pillory. So strong was 
men's indignation, and so harshly was tlie 
poor wretch used, that he survived his expo- 
sure barely time fliifficient to make a fuller 
confession of his villany.' 

' And was the information of such a slave 
deemed enough to warrant the insult to the 
house of Maxwell ?* 

* Alas ! niy dear boy, thou canst not even 
fancy the consternation which that abominable 
plot or.casioned. Men looked on their neigh- 
i)ors with suspicion, scoundrels profited by 
the excitement, to increase the general ^ap- 
prehension and turn it to acx^ount. Bui 
come, one cup more. The dance waits for 
tis ; and if there be beauty in Cumberland, 
V\\ niate thee with a partner. Kinsmen, 
drinjv to my guest ; deeper yet ; drink to my 
son. What else can the brother of the Bor- 

ler hower be to the father of George Selby ?* 
Never had a Twelfth night baA commen^d 
under more inauspicious circumstances, and 
never had the annual festiv;.! of Selby Place 
a more joyous termination. Long and mer- 
rily was the revelry sustained, and day broke 
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ere the last of the guests had crossed the 
draMr-bridge. 

• « « * « * « 

* George,* said the beautiful bride, as sht 
eat upon her husband V knee, and twined Wit- 
dark rins^lets round her snow white finjbiers 

• My heart tells ine that I have been wanting 
in my duty to thee. When Gilli'in told m* 
that my brother, after four years' absence. 
had arrived, I was so overjoyed to see him. 
that I acceded thoughtlessly to all he asked. 
Even his secret should not have been con- 
cealed from you. Some other wanderer ni:i\ 
eome and scare thy fidconer*s wiis out. 1 
need no better reiir«:ment to offer my devo- 
tions in, than that which mine own closet 
affords. Let then, my love, the. distant ora- 
tory be locked as it was before 1 came to 
Selby Place.' 

What the reply was is not recorded ; but 
ere a second twelve month passed away. 

• the -Border flower.* knelt at the same altar 
with her husband ; and Barbara Maxwell wa«! 
the first of that ancient name that conformed 
lo the tenets of the reformers, and renounced 
the doctrines of the church of Rome, 
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Tax follnwinf intereitlng account of a great mechanl- 
eat curio«lty is from the pen of an American gentleman 
now Xraveling in Earopo. Wlien we inform our readert 
that be is no other ttan Lowell Mat>on, Ewq. of this city, 
an additional interest will be attached to the communicA- 
tion. Hr. Mason is well Itnown for his fine musical 
attainments as well as bis many wtiniable qualities. His 
dasciiptlon of the organ at Freiburg is the most ample and 
accDj^tfi (bat .we have ever secQ, That an instrumeni 
has t>een constructed and is in existence, capable of imita- 
ting a choir of human voices, may be novel intelligence to 
■oqnc; and the account of it by an intelligent observer 
cannot fail to l>e both entertaiuing and instructive to all.— 
Btnon Atlat. 

Tlie Organ of Freiburg. 

* I FIRST heard of this organ when I was at 
Hoi fy I. Mr. Fellenberg Sct^ to me ♦ be s^ure 
when at Freiburg to call on Mr. Moser and 
htar his organ ; he has built an organ that 
can be made to imitate all kinds of instru- 
ments and also thehuman voice.'' As Mr. Fel- 
lenberg is not a musician, I did itot treasure up 
his words as very important, or suppose that 
the organ at Freiburg Wiis any thing more, or 
even as much as I had already seen and 
heard m other places. While riding from 
Berne to Freibirrg there was sitting by my 
side in the coupe a French gentleman, who 
Said to me a short time before our arrival at 
tlie latter place, ' There is a very wonderfui 
organ here which is wtll worth hearing.' 
PrevioiiB to this I had been hesit'tting whetli- 
. er I should not go directly on to Vevny with 
out stopping at Freiburg, but this, in con 
nection with whHt Mr. Fellenberg had said, 
determined me to remain at least long enotigl) 
to hear this celebrated instrument. I had 
only been a few moments at the hotel when 



the principal waiter or atiendsnt came to me 
nnd asked, • would you like to hear the 
organ ?' Upon my replying in the affirma- 
tive, he said that the price w;«s eleven francs, 
and lie would see if he could miiUe up ;i part) 
lo t>o. But I heard no more from him. Tlie 
n«»xt day I attended service at the Cathednd. 
Ki<*h Mass was perfurmed. In addition to 
ilie org in there was an orchestra, and a toler- 
ably good choir. 

With the organ I was greatly pleased. The 
solo stops were exceedingly delicate, sweet, 
and various, and the chorus was admirable^ in 
its combination, powerful and ^rand. I wa^ 
particularly delighted with the beautiful man- 
ner in wliich the organist played a very bril- 
liant and florid flute accompaniment to the 
plain chant of one of the officiating clergy. 
The rough Ba^so voice of the priest, chant- 
ing the service ar tlie altar, produced a strik- 
ing contrast to the-subilued, distant and deli- 
cate warbling of the flute and oboe at the 
other end of the long cathedral ; and the 
etTect was not a little heijihtened by the rolling 
of the mellow, but deep tont/d Bourdon^ piano, 
A part of the mass only was sung in chorus; 
the creda (for example) being chanted by the 
minister. The- organ (sub-base excepted) 
was only heard in the Tutti passages : the 
suli passages being left entirely to the accom- 
paniment of the orchestra. The service, 
ended, aud thus far I found the organ to be 
about what I ha<l expected, a vety excellent 
instrument, but by no means 6up«ri«fr to 
others in Gennany and in Enj^aml, 

ImmediiM aly after tlie service 1, had an 
interview with the organist, and being intro- 
duced to him professionally was invited to go 
again to the cathedral and hear him pliy, as 
it was always his custom to play an hour after 
service. I went wiih him into the organ loft. 
Below, in the cathedral, were perhaps a him- 
dred persons, mostly strangers from the 
hotels, who had assembled to hear the organ. 
Before he began to play I had an opportunity 
to examine the instrument, so far as I could 
do it cxternidly. It is quite new, having been 
bujll only about six or eight years. It has 
four rows of keys, and sixty- four registers. 
The registers do not draw out, as is common, 
bui slide to the right and left. The outsi.le 
appearance is very beautiful. The case is ol 
black walnut, very tastefully and richly orna- 
mented with carved and gilt work. There 
are about ninety front pipes, all of which re- 
tain their natural color, like the organ at the 
Odeon. It is so wHh almost all the Euro- 
pean organs, and I am glad the Boston Acad- 
emy of Music have inii;oduced the fashion 
into New England. 

The organist took his seat, opened the full 
organ, all the rows of keys being coupled, 
and commenced by playing an introduction 
and fugue by John Sabastine Bach. This is 



organ music of the old school. The original 
and legitimate style of the instrument. The 
compositions of Bach are every where much 
esteemed, and his Aigues in particular are 
•onsidered as the ne plus^ultra of organ 
i-.omposition. The rich tones of the noble 
iuslruuient rolled through the lofty arches of 
I he cathedral with great power and grandeur, 
u)d the obligato pedal passages were exectjt- 
led in a manner that proved the orgiuiist, Mr. 
Vogt, to be a master of his instrument. But- 
I had heard Bach's fugues played before in 
various places, and especially by the inmiita- 
i)le Schneider of Dresden (as good an organ- 
ist says the Chev. Neukonnn as there is ia 
Germany) in a style approaching as near 
uerfection, perhaps, as is possible. — After 
tliis he played an orchestra piece, in the mun- 
uer of an overture, in which the various pow- 
ers of the instrument were made to appear 
to admirable advantage. The flute, oboe, 
horns, trumpets, violins. Sec. all being heard 
in their turn, and all blending in the richest 
iiarn»ony in the tutti passages. But in this 
style of playing, who can equal Adams of 
London ? I had heard the organ played so 
as to represent a complete orchestra, and 
even to surpass it in regard to strict lime, 
and unity of effect, when its keys yielded to 
the rapid and delicate touch of this most ac- 
complished performer. I was not surprised 
iherefore* at the great variety, rapid changes, 
ahd various coinbin-itions now exhibited.— 
The third piece was in mifitary style. It was 
an admirable representation of a military 
band, in which clarionets, bassoons, horns^ 
.trumpets and trombones are in the hands of 
the most perfect masters of those instruments. 
But to the fourth piece. This was a Mo^ 
tetto by Haydn — a vocal piece. The mo- 
iiient the introductory symphony commenced 
the peculiar style of the inimitable composer 
was obvious. Haydn is always so tasteful 
and elegant in melody, and so chaste and 
rich in hartnony that he cannot be mistaken. 
It seemed almost a pity thai such a piece of 
music, requiring voices, should have been se- 
lect**d for the organ, and especially as a piece 
designed to exhibit the powers of the instru- 
ment. But when the preUide was drawing to 
a close, as the organist came to the vocal 
passage, what was my astonishment to hear 
a choir, as it appeared at the timje to be, 
commence and sing I It was entirely distinct 
from the organ, which all the wtiile had the 
accompaniment. The voices were heard— 
iistiucily heard — it seemed as if there could 
be no mistake. No one was in (he organ 
loft but the organist and myself. I looked 
around for the cjioir — removed from on© 
position to another — put my ears close to the 
mstrutnent, and to the key-holes of the^ pan- 
nels, and endeavored to ascertain from 
whence came vocal sounds— but in vain. 
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Mr. Vogt saw my surprise and smiled. I 
repeatedly moved from side topside and 
listened in every posiiion nul being willing to 
believe ; what at last proved to be true, that 
the sounds I heard were instmmeniai only, 
and not vocal. At the conclusion of the 
vocal passage, the organ was again heard 
aloiie in the symphony, and at the close of 
this the voices virere resumed again — some- 
times in solo, or duet, trebles and altos re- 
* sponding to tenors and bases, orricc verva- 
in figurative, fugato, or plain counterpoint. 
Still I could be hardly satisfied that there 
was not deception — that there were not 
voices concealed in or behind the instrument. 
But the organist having coivcluded the piece, 
left the organ, and gave opportunity for oth- 
ers to touch the keys. When I found thai 
the touch of my own fingers produced the 
same quality of tone, all my infi'ibliiy ceijsed, 
and I believed that it is possible for an organ 
to be made so exactly to imitate the human 
voifie, that the difference cannot be easily 
distinguished. 

Finally, Mr. Vogt played a storm piece, in 
which the elements appeared to rage, the 
lightings to flash, the thunders to roar, the 
rain to descend in torrents, and the very pil- 
lars and high arched dome of the minster to 
shake. It griw dark, and wet, and cold. 
We hastened out of the tempestuous cathe- 
dral into the open air, and were met by the 
warm sunshine of a mid-summer* s day in 
Switzerland, 

In the afternoon I heard him play again 
with like effect. But now, as my ear« were 
not taken by surprise, I could listen with a 
«cold and critical auemion. After hearing 
this performance I came to the conclusion, 
that while the tutored ear, accustomed to 
^ihis organ, may easily distinguished be- 
tween its tones and those of tlie human 
voice, (separate from the consideration of 
articulation,) yet the imitation is wonder- 
fully exact, "yhe tremulous tones, as heard 
in the catholic chant, are admirably imitated. 
On this subject. I shall not think it strange if 
I am not believed; for certainly, I would Uoi 
have believed any other teatimony than thai 
of my own senses. 

This organ was built by Moser, now about 
75 years of age. He will not make another. 
or suffer this to be examined. The King of 
France lately s^nt to Moser to build an or- 
gan for him on the same plan, but he declin- 
ed, saying, that he wjshed his own native 
city of Freiburg to possess the only i<i8^ru- 
ment of the kind in the world. I am sorry 
for this, for only let us have access to it, and 
we Yankees would soon find out the secret ; 
if an Appleton could only be permitted to ex- 
amine this organ for an hour or two, in a very 
few years we should see this improvement 
scattered through the villages of New England. 
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Revolutionary Anecdotei 

A sTORf is told of a Sergeant who traveled 
through the woods of New -Hampshire, on 
his way to the American Army, which will 
show the character of the Indians. 

lie had twelve men with him. Their route 
was far from any settlement ; and they were 
obliged every night to encamp in the woods. 
The sergeant had seen a good deal of the 
Indians, and understood them well. Early 
in the afternoon, one day as they were 
inarching on, over bogs, swamps, and brooks, 
tinder the great maple trees, a body of In- 
dians, more than their own number, rushed 
out upon a hill in front of them. 

They appeared to be pleased at meeting 
with the sergeant and his men. They con- 
sidered them, they said, their best friends. 
For themselves, they had taken up the hatch- 
et for the Americans and would scalp and 
strip those rascally English for them like so 
many wild cats—* How do you do, pro ?' 
(meaning brother,) said one ; and, * How do, 
pro T continued another ; and so they went 
about shaking hands with the sergeant and 
his twelve men. 

They went off at last ; and the sergeant, 
having marched on a mile or two halted his 
men and addressed them,—* My brave fel- 
lows,' said he, *• we must use alt possible 
cau^n; or before niornin(^ we shall all o( 
us be dead jnen. You are amazed ; but 
depend on n>e, these Indians have tried to 
put out suspicion. You will see niDre of them 
bye and bye.' 

They concluded finally, to adopt the follow- 
ing scheme for defence. They encamped for 
the night near a^ireain of water which pro- 
lecied them from behind. A large oak was 
felled, a brilliant fire kindled. Each man cut 
.1 log of wood about the size of his body, 
rolled it nicely up in his blanket and put hiti: 
hat on the end of it, and laid it before the fire, 
that the enemy might lake it for a man. 

Thirteen logs were Qiied out in this way, 
representing the sergeant and his twelve 
men. They then placed themselves with 
loaded guns, behind the fallen tree. By this 
lime it was dark ; but the fire was kept burn- 
ing till midnight. The sergeant knew, that 
if the savages ever came they would come 
now. 

A tall Indian was seen, at length, thro* the 
"limmering of the fire, which was getting low. 
He moved towards them skulking, as an 
Indian always does. He seemed to suspect 
at first, that a guard might be watching, but 
seeing none, he came forward more boldly, 
rested on his toes, and was seen to mbve his 
finger as he counted the thirteen men, sleep- 
ing aa he supposed, by the fire. 

Ho counted them again, and retired. 



Another came up, and did the same. Thefi 
the whole sixteen in number, came up ao<l 
glared silently at the logs, still they seemed 
to be satisfied they were fast asleep. Pres- 
ently they took aim, fired their whole number 
of guns upon the logs, yelled the horrid war- 
whoop, rushet) forward to m^urder and scalp 
their supposed victims. They fired upM>n 
them, and not one of the Indians was left to 
tell the story of that night. The sergeant 
reached the army in safety. 

' SorropF ,ffor the Dead. 

There are no reflections, perhaps, whiciv 
impart to the heart feelings so truly melan- 
choly and sorrowful, as those which are chsC 
on the dead. There is a feeling pervades the 
human breast, while musing over the grave 
of a fellow-mortal, which represses all the 
emotions of pride and ambition, and whictY* 
Subdues the passions of hatred and revenge, 
and melts the heart into contrition. 

Wlio can look down upon the lifeless re- 
mains even of an enemy, and not feel a sense 
of shame and remorse that he ever caused a 
pang to shoot throngli the breast that now 
lies moldering beneath his feet ? Who can 
perform the last obsequies of the dead, with- 
out feelings of tenderness and regret ? When 
we are following a friend or a relative to the 
grave, all the injuries and little unkindnesses 
which we did him while living, come flock- 
ing Imme to our bosoms, and we sincereljr 
wish that we could bring him back, that we 
might make amends for our pst ingratitude. 

How often do the tears of sorrow and re- 
pentance flow on these occasions. I^et a 
person go to the grave of a father, or a moth- 
er, and there ask himself whether he ever 
wronged that parent while living ; — whether 
lie ever unnecessarily gave anxiety to that 
being who supported and protected 4iis youth ; 
whose constant care was to promote his wel- 
fare. Alas ! every act -of disobedience, everjr 
violation of duty, every disrespectful word, 
nay, every ungenerous ifiought will present 
itself to his recollection, and harrow up his 
soul with sorrow, remorse, and shame.-^ 
Then it is, that ii>e tears of sorrow and re-- 
penlance flow in their purity. Then it is, 
that worlds would be given to bring back • 
those days of error, that full retribution might 
be made. But, alas ! that sorrow is made 
doubly severe by the knowledge of the truth 
that it is unheard and unavailing ; that pity, 
how great soever, cannot * soothe the dull 
cold ear of death ;' that no wish, ho^vever 
ardent, can ' back to its mansion call the 
fleeting breath ' When our sorrow for the 
dead is thus excited, and our injuries to the 
deceased while living are brouglu to recollec- 
tion, we endeavor to palliate our offence and 
atone for ''our errors, by recounting their 
many virtues and good qualities, and leaving 
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their frailties to molder wiih them in the 
tomb. 

It is lo be wished, that while we censure 
the vices of the livin|, we could appreciate 
their virtues as we do when they are dead. — 
If such were the case, we should noi, per- 
haps, be so inconsolable at the loss of our 
friends. With our sorrow would be mingled 
the satisfaction of having done our duty to- 
wards them while living, and of having shown 
to them our love and respect. C. 

Jtf/^6, 1835. 



Beaotiffnl Extract. 
"Fhe glory of the summer has gone by — 
ihe beaatifut greenness has become withered 
and dead. Were this all — were there no 
associ<itions of moral desolation — of faded 
hop«s — of hearts witTiering in the bosoms of 
the living — connected with the decaying scene- 
ry around us, we would not indulge in a 
moment's melancholy. The season of flow- 
ers wiU come again«-the streams will flow 
{pracefully and lightly as before — the trees 
will again toss their cumbrous loads of green- 
ness to the sunlight— rand, by mossy stone 
and winding rivulet, the young blossoms will 
siart up, as at the bidding of their fairy guar- 
dians. But the human heart has no change 
hke that of nature. It has no second spring- 
time. Once blighted in its hour of freshness, 
it wears forever the mark of the spoiler. 
The dews ofafl^ection may fall, and the gentle 
rain of sympathy be lavished upon it — but 
the sore root of blighted feeling will never 
again waken into life — nor the crushed flow- 
ers of hope blossom with their wonted beauty. 



Religion. 

We pity the young man who has no relig- 
ion in his heart — no high and irresistible 
yearning after a better and holier existence— 
who is contented with the sensuality and 
grossness of earth — whose spirit never revolts 
at the datkness of it prison house, nor exults 
at the thought of its final emancip uion. We 
pity him, for he aftbrds no evidence, of his 
high origin — no manifestation of that intel- 
lectual prerogative, which renders him the 
de«egated lord of the visible creation, ht 
can rank ho higher than animal nature — the 
spiritual could never stoop so low. To 
seek for beastly excitements— to minister, 
with a bountiful hand, to depraved and strange 
appetites — are the attributes of the animal 
alone. To limit our hopes and aspirations 
to this life^ and this world, is like remaining 
forever lifting the veil of the visible horizon 
which bent over our infancy. 

There is religion in every thing around 
lis ; a caUn and holy religion in the unbreatb- 
in^ things of nature, which man would do 
well to imitate. It is a meek and blessed. 
influence, stealing in, as it were, upon the 



heart. It comes quietly and without excite- 
ment. It has no terror-^no gloom, in its 
approaches. It does not rouse up the pas- 
sions ; it is untrammeled by the creeds and 
unshadowed by the superstitions of men. It 
is fresh from the hands of the Author, and 
flowing from the immediate presence of the 
Great Spirit, which pervades and quickens 
it. It is written on the arched sky. It looks 
out from every star. It is on the sailing 
cloud, and in the invisible wind. It is among 
the hills and the valleys of earth— where the 
shrubless mountain-top pierces the thin at- 
mosphere of eternal winter— or where the 
mighty forest fluctuates before , the strong 
wind, with its dark waves of green foliage 
It is spread out like a legible language upon 
the broad face of the unsleeping ocean. It 
is the poetry of nature. It is this which up- 
lifts the spirit within us, until it is tall enough 
to overlook the shadows of our place of proba- 
tion— which break, link after link, the chains 
which bind us to materiality, aud opens lo 
our imagination a world of spiritual beauty 
and holiness.— £*jcx GazttU. 



Cure for Saperatitioii. 

MiifERS are known to be a superstitious 
race. Their superstition, however, is some- 
times made a pretext for idleness. — There is 
a recipe for curing this species of disorder. 
In some extensive mines in Wales, the men 
frequently saw the devil, and when once he 
bad been seen, the men would work no more 
that day. This evil became serious, for Old 
Beelzebub repeated his visits so often as if he 
had a design to injure the proprietor. That 
gentleman at last called his men together, told 
them that it was very certain that the devii 
never appeared to any body who ha'd not de-, 
served to be so terrified, and that as he was 
determined to keep no rogues about him, he 
was resolved to discharge the first man that 
saw the devil again. The remedy was as 
efficient as if he had turned a stream of holy 
water into the niines. 



From the Saturday Courier. 

Sfumaii Fame. 

BT £. C. BISHOP, Esq. 

The passion for present* and posthumous 
renown, is a deep and abiding principle in the 
human heart. To be remembered after one 
has gone— to leave a name that shall » wake 
the echoes otf eternity,' and survive the wreck 
of mortality, is an object dear to the human 
heart and to its dreams of ambition. Yet 
how vain is the hope — how preposterous the 
desire ! How frail is even the strongest bark 
upon which man relies to float bis fame to 
future generations I What indeed is earthly 
immortality but u mere name-»a delusive 
halo, devised to counteract in some measure 



that instinctive dread of deatli, so natural to 
the bosom of nnin. 

True — mind is immortal, and full of undy- 
ing thoughts and sublime conceptions. It 
can heighten through all ages ; it can resist 
theprogress and the power of time, and bid 
defiance to the dominion of decay. It can 
dart through space, and span the universe, 
and scatter around it in living and breathing 
creations, the ample evidences of its divinity. 
It can throw its richness into the colors of the 
canvass, till rapture shall stand still to gaze 
upon it. It can embody in marble all the 
fervor and intensity of passion, and all the 
sublimity of its emotion. It can infose into 
language an eloquence that shall move^ and 
melt, and charm the heart of a world. Yet 
what avails all this, while the materials with 
which it works, are all changing, fragile, and 
perishable? Thought, genius, fancy, may 
be immortal, but language, marble, and can- 
vass, all must fail; The dialect of to-day, 
may be to other ages an unknown tongue, as 
sealed and expressionless as the hieroglyph- 
ics of Biyi^t, A puling babe may tear in 
tatters the master-piece of a Raphael, and the 
kick of an ass may destroy the pride of an 
Angelo. 
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MARBIEB, 

. In this city, on the 13th inat. by. the Rev. W. Wblttaker, 
Mr. John Penoyerto Misa Catharine Delia verge. 

In Oaksvllle, on the 7th ult. by the Rev.l.ewiB Rajf- 
mond, Mr. Alfred Putter of Mtlton, Litchfield Co. Ot. to 
Misa Lovina 6. Murphey of Otsego. 

Ai Chatham, on the 3d inst by the Rev. J. Berger, Mr, 
Horace li. Reed, of Aroenia, Dutchess County, to Misa 
Mary E. Landon, of the former place. 



DIEB, 



In this city, on the 7th insu Mr. WiUiam 6. Ilabbel, fn 
the 65th year of his age. 

On the 8tb inst. LydiaT. Banker, aged 71 years. 

On^the 9th inst. Mary Ann Wllsey, in the 20th year of 
her age. 

On tlio ISth inst. Mary Jane, daughter of Joaeph D. and 
Lucinda Reed, in her 5lh year. 

On the 9th inst. Catharine, daughter of William B. and 
Ann Maria Stoddard, aged 1 year and 10 months. 

' Thou'rt gone, fair child I— as the fragile bud 
Beneath the cold wind's wiUiering breath, 
So slowly we saw thee'wasie away 
And sweetly sleep in'the arms of death. 

Too delicate n plant for earth. 
Too lovely and loo mild wert thou ; 



Thy Maker wisely callnd thee hence. 
Ere sin had stained thy apotlt 



brovr. 



Fain would our yearning hearts have stayed ' 

The shaft that sealed tny early doom, 
But vain the wish, and aelflsh too, 

Thou'rt happy now beyond the tomb. 

No evil now i*e fear for thee. 

No fell disease can now annoy ; 
Thou'st Joinetl the blessed band above, 

A gem in Christ's bright crown of Joy. 

At Ghent, on the 6th inst. Mrs. I>aura Nye, wifb of Capt. 
Jonathan Nye, in the 27ih year of her age. 

At New- York, on the 10th inst. Robert A. son of Robtrt 
B. and Susan M. Coleman, aged 3 years aad months. 
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From the New-York Mirror. 
Xbe Pelican on tlie Sea of Galilee* 

BY MRS. SIG0UR5JEY. 

* A single pelican was floaUnf there, and, like myself 
Re was atone.'— /wcirfenU of Travel in EgVP^^ Arabia Pe- 
trma amd tJu Half Land. 

LoKB bird,amiti yon sacred sed, 
Dimpling with sojitary crest, 
The sleeping wave of Galilee, 
Where shall thine oary foot find rest? 

Hast (hou a home, mid rock or reed, 

Of this most desolate domain 1 
Where not one ibex dares to feed, 

Nor Arab tent imprinU the plain 7 

What knowest thou of Betljsaida's gate 1 

Or old Chora^n's desert bound 1 
What heedeat thou of Capernaum's fate, 

Whose shapeless ruins throng around 1 

Once, when the tempest's winpj was dark, 
A sleeper rose and calmed the sea, 

And snatched from death the endangered bark : 
This was the flood— but who was he 1 

He heard the surge impetuous roar, 
And trod sublime its wildest crest ; 

Bedeemer I was yon watery floor, 
Thus by thy glorious feet imprest 7 

Oh ! when each early hope and fear, 
Each dreadful loss, each fancied ^ain, 

Shall, to my swimming sight, appear, 
Like the loft cities of the plain. 

Then may my soul, enslaved no more. 
Launch boldly on my Saviour's sea, 

And part from time's receding shore, 
Lone, peaceful pelican! like thee. 

From the Ladies* Coropanloa. 
Death of Lafayette. 

BY MABY BMILY JACKSON. 

It will be remembered he was buried in the ccmetry of 
Picpuo, on the twenty-second of July, 1837, and in con- 
formity with his dying request, his remains were covered 
With earth, brougbt from his beloved America. 

Aye, gather round my dying bed, 

1 feel I mUst depart — 
There is a dimness o'er mine eyci 

A death chill at ray heart ; 
And brush these hoary whitened locka 

Back from my fevered brow : 
Ye know not how my spirit feels . 

Death's chilling fetters now. 

Yet music — let the miiffled sound 

Of battle sth-ring drum : 
The sflivering clash the steel on steel, 

On'^e light breezes come ; 
And let my country^ banner wave, 

T>icse death dimmed iayes before, 
»Twill win ray drooping senses back, 

One bitter moment more. 

Ye've been with me full many an hour 

Of sufi^ring and of bliss. 
Let not my spirit quail to meet^ 

The ruthless pangs of this : 



Ye may not know, my gallant men 

How willingly I die. 
With bright spears glittering o'er my head 

And warrior spirit nigh. 
Ye' 11 rear the proud sepulchral stone, 

Above ray quiet tomb } 
Ye'll plant the Cypress in its grief, 

The Iria in its bloom; 
Ye'll spread the eagle's trophied wings 
, Above my shielded breast, 

When I am gone— yet mock not this, 

The warrior's place of rest. 

Let not the mighty ones of earth 

Bear up my funeral pall. 
When I have passed unto that rest 
• Which waitelh foryou all ; 
But bring acrosB the stoimy deep, 

To shroud my aching head, 
A portion of that honored land, 

For which my soul hath bled. 

Aye ! wrap me in that country's clay, 

Which I have loved so long. 
E'en from the hour when hope and y'outti 

Where fetterless and strong ; 
From Vernon's pure and lofty side, 

Bring home the kindred sod, 
So may my dust go back to dust, 

My spirit to its (Sod, 
WeU8boro\ Pa, 1837. 

From the New-Yorker. 
inien from Tlao»e we JLove "we Part* 

When from those we love we part, 

And the spirit droops in sadness,— 
Wliat can cheer the aching heart — 

What can speak of joy and gladness 1 
Hope alone presents the balm, 

When With sad farewell we greet them, 
Hope alone *lie soul can calm. 

Whispering we again may meet them ! 

When from those we love we part, 

Whom the hand of death surprises,— 
What can heal the breaking heart,— 

While the bursting sob arises ! 
Hope' doth stand beside us there. 

With a glorious promise given ; 
PoinU to realms divinely fair. 

Distant in the radiant Heaven ! 



In that brpidered robe did I thee adorn. 
When wiiii laugh and bound wouldst thou bur8taw«.3r 
jThen fawn on my knee for a round at play. 
Here is thy bed where at evening close 
Would 1 watch thee long till the last star rose— 
I Come thither, my boy, on this faithful breast 
Let me sing thee again to thy usual rest! 
Ah, wildly I call in my misery now, 
In the grave, in the cold dark grave art thou, 

Thou art gone my boy I 

There's a gentfe sound in the wind's Wtr moan, - • 

It thrills through my soulr-'tis a step well koown f 

There's a cherub face in the darkened air— 

Well know I the eye 'neath that sunbright hair, 

That smile on the lip, on the brow that grace, 

Mock me not, drea«TiP, with my boy's fair face! 

Hark, list to that voice, * come mother, come, 

In the far spirit lam. let us make our homcj 

Where the angels chant 'neatli the golden skie« _ 

As they wipe all tears from the mourner's eyes. 

Let us there with the blest, by the life trees roam ; 

By the crystal floods; come mother, come.' 

There, art thou there, in that land of joy 1 

Yet a little while, and I come, my boy I H. L. B. 

To IVfonminff Friend*^ 

On the Death of an only Child, vyrUten by a B99 
nine year eUd. 
And why my friend these melting tears, 
And why these weeping eyesl 
To see the babe you dearly loved, 
So early win the prize. 

H« came to view our dark abode. 
This despicable earth j 
But liked it not, then soared aloft, 
And tried a second birth. 

O envy him not, his blest abode. 
In happiness secure. 
Where streams of everlasting bliss 
Their pleasant waters pour. 

He quickly shunned the yawning gulf, 
Nor feared the threatening king ; 
His soul to heaven was safely borne. 
By cherubs on the wing. 

Patience and faith— and you ere long 
Shall reachihat blest abode, 
Where your sweet child now sits enthroned. 
With his Creator God. 



From the Ellsabetlitown, N. J. Journal. 
Tlie Hlonmer* 

Thou art gone my boy ! 
I wandered forth in the garden shade; 
Gaily the sun 'mid the green leaves played. 
And danced down the waves from the fountain' a height 
As they sung in chime to his laughing light. 
There was not a flower'lhat shone out there, 
Nor the song of a bird, as he charmed the air, 
Nor a delicate shade in the azure heaven. 
Nor a music note by die soft wind given. 
Which had not for me a look and tone 
Of my beautiful, lost and only one 
A mother passed with a playing child, 
I She looked as she went, in ray face and smiled 
' Did^she mock my grief with that pride of joy 7 
Read she not in my eyes, thou art gone, my boy 7 

Thou art gone my hoy I 

I weep in my hon^c, by my lonely hearth 

Where thy sweet ways once to my heart made mirth. 

When I joined thee last in thy frolic glea 

Pid I dream so soon I must part with thee 7 

ifhat crimson shoe hath thy young foot worn, 



Blest babe, we would not wish thee back, 
To share our sorrows here ; 
Now Satau ne'er shall stain thy soul. 
Nor tempting world ensnare. 
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From the Ladies* Companion. 

Katrlna Sclinylcr. 

BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

* Katrina, my de.ir, come and sit on this 
•tool by my side, I have soineihing to say to 
thee. 

* Wait a moment, f.ither, till I have tuned 
my guitar, and then I can pnictice this sweet 
air while your are talking.' 

The old merchant, though an ntistere man 
in his warehouse, was, like many of his class, 
indulgent to a fault to the members of hi? 
family. So he sat quietly in his arm-chair, 
with an open letter in his han<l, while his 
daughter, Kate, the spoiled darling of his 
widowed heart, went on screwing up the 
keys of her guitar, trying the strings with 
4»«r sleii4fr white fiupcr^, and hunnnin>i 
snatciies of a Neapolitan boat song, as if ut- 
terly forgetful that her f uher had spoken to 
her. 

* Make haste, child, I am waiting,' said the 
old merchant. 

* One moment, father, while I shorten this 
b.md; there, now, it just fits;' and flinging 
the black ribbon over the whitest and most 
beautiful neck in all Amsterdam, she seated 
liersclf at her father's feet, and raising her 
smiling face to his, said — * Well, now, what 
do yon want to say ?- Be quick, for J have 
not half got my lesson.' 

The old man had scarcely commenced the 
subject, which, from the gravity of his face 
seemed to be somewhat important, ivhen 
Kute struck up a lively air. and completely 
overwhelmed his voice. Even his habits o( 
indulgence could not whhstand this. He im- 
patiently grasped the little hand which wan- 
dered like a restless bird over the strings, 
exclaiming ; 

*L*sten to me, Kate, this subject is of im- 
portance.' 

' I beg ten thousand pardons, my dear 
father ! Pray, whafwere you talking about ?'' 

* This letter has just arrived from Paris, 
aaid th« old man, raising the open sheet in 

^ his band. 



Kate caught a glnnceat the scril. She knewj 
the crest ; that careless, half-j^rovoking smile j 
instantly vanished from her face, and her 
voice faltered jis she said ; 

* Well, father, where is he now P 

* In Paris, dear, on his way to claim his 
betrothed.' 

For a moment Katrina's face wore a 
thoughtful expression. She turned away her 
eyes, and after a little hesitation, said : 

* I have made up my mind — that is^ I liad 
rather not marry Lord Gilbert.' 

* Nonsense ! not marry Lord Gilbert ? 
Pray, what has given rise to this new caprice ?' 

* Oh ! I've a thousand reasons. I dare 
say he is abominably ugly, and as proud as 
Lucifer.' 

* On the contrary, child, he is deemed one 
of the Irmdsomest men in EuiiLland ; and as 
To pride, methinks his willingness to like to 
wife the daughter of a humble Dutch nier- 
chant is sufTicient proof against that. lSi\y. 
start not up and look so proudly, child : I 
I ell thee this same English Lord might have 
his choice among the fairest and highest of 
bis own proud land ; and a humble maiden 
like tiiee, Kite, should deem it high honor 
when he casts his thoughts so muth beneath 
his own level ?' 

* But Katrina Schuyler, merchant's daugh- 
ter though she be, deems it no honor to be 
bartered off unseen, and certainly unloved, 
like an article of merchandize ! I say again, 
I will not mirry this Lord, who thinks to 
drag me from my own dear home at a mo- 
ment's warning, and to install mo into his 
proud d*velling, like a Dutch toy, only to be 
endured for its gilding — for conceal it as 
you will, fath'ir, I know ih^t this coronet is to 
be purchased with a dowry, such as no £ng- 
lish noble can count down to his titled 
daughters.' 

* Thou hast nothing to do with that, child,' 
<M the old man with some degree of confu- 
sion. ' and if thou hast no better reason to 
^ivc — ' 

*But I have a better reason— -I will not wed 
Lord Gilbert — because — because— I intend 
to marry some body elte.* 



* Marry somebody else !' and the aston- 
ished merchant started up, as if a bullet hud 
passed through bis heart. * May I be per- 
niitted to ask what high personage has been 
selected for my son-in-law ?' 

• Certainly, father— it is the music-master 
you have been so good as to allow me.' 

* A music-master ! My daughter marry a 
poor, beggarly, tramping fiddler I — a—*' 

• Don't get in a passion — don't father, I 
entreat you V exclaimed the malicious girl, 
trembling all over, and yet half laughing at 
the storiu she bad raised. 

' A p-ission ! a passion t By my father's 
soul, if I thought, child, that this were not 
badinage — mere idle sport, I would turn thee 
into the street this instant I' 

Now Katrina Schuyler was a much better 
general than Napoleon Buonaparte, for she 
kn<-'W ji:st how C^t to extend her power ; so, 
instead of braving her father's anger* as the 
haughty imperialist did the Russian winter, 
she threw her arm over the guitar, and re- 
treated into the garden. * 

Though Mynheer Schuyler w;»s, as I have 
s lid, by tro means remarkable for mildness of 
temper, he never indulged in the luxury of 
anger beyond the precincts of his counting- 
room, and always reserveil the highest ebulli- 
tions of his wrath for the special edification of 
his clerks and retainers. • It w^ therefore with 
no little astonishment, that the passers by saw 
him issue from his house with a face as red as 
a peony, and flourishing nn open letter in his 
hand with the most startling ferocity of man- 
ner. Had h been a drawn sword they would 
have run for their lives ; but being only a 
piece of harmless paper, they stood still, 
opened their mouths, and wondered what on 
earth could have come over Mynheer. 

Some very wise man has said tliat habit is 
second nature. If this be tnie, it hud been 
the merchant's nature, for twenty years, to 
descend the steps of his dwelling about ten 
o'clocb eiich morning, with his dress arranged 
in the extremhy of neatness. After gazing 
for a moment up and down the street, he 
woidd fold his hands under his ccJat behind, 
and thus walk leisurely w his warehouse 
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bowiug gr-dciousjy to the acquaintances whom 
he passed on his whjt, and in every innnnf*r 
deporting hiinselt* with the stnid dignity befit- 
ting a man of trust and substiince. But this 
morning the merchant outraged liis hMxs 
terribly. His wig was awry, liis coat un* 
brusheil, and itis shoes, with their broad silver 
buckles, liicked their usual exquisite polish. 
Without stopping for a moment on the steps. 
lie clapped his hands under his coat, for it is 
to be doubted if he could walk with I hem in 
any other position, and hurried along the 
:psivement as if propelled by a double power 
l«)comotive. 

Mynheer Schuyler's warehouse stood on 
one of the numerous canals, which carry the 
commerce of nations into the heart of Am- 
sterdam. He was hurrying along the brink 
of this canal, in tlie situation we have descri- 
bed, when he came in contart with a porter, 
who was ninnin^ at the top of his S})eed to 
overtake a boat which lay a little a head. The 
concussion was fatal to the angry merchant. 
He tost his equilibrium, and the next moment, 
found his polished shoes, with their silver 
buckles, planted three inches deep in the mud 
at the bottom of the canal. Here was a pre- 
dicament for tlie richest merchant in Amster- 
dam to find himself in. Up to his chin in 
water, his feet sticking in the bottom of a 
canal, his b •Id head just rising above the sur- 
face—for his %vig and the K-tier which had 
f^ivefi rise to all this mischief, were very tran- 
quilly floating ^Qwn the stream together— his 
arms extended as if in ao effort to swim, and 
altogether bearing no inapt seinblance to one 
of those apocryphal heads i^hich one some- 
times meets with upon an old-fashioned 
toaib-stone, with flit noses, big nmutlis and 
winjjs growing where their ears should be. 
But Mynheer was no tomb-stone o/nament ; 
nor had he the slightest inclin.ttion to become 
the subject of one. So, as soon as h« h:id a 
little recovered from the surprise of his im- 
mersion, he essayed to call for assistance. 
But as be opened his mouth to let hi» voice 
out, a quantity of muddy water took the lib- 
erty to let itself in. Here he beg m to make 
wry faces, shake his Iraad, and to beat the 
water with his arms, in a manner which added 
very much to the delight of some half dozen 
ragged boys and lazy porters, who stood 
grinning and clapping their hands at his strug- 
gles on the opposite side of the canal. 

The unlucky merchant had nearly exhaust 
ed himself in vain struegles, and was sinking 
deeper and deeper in the nmd every instant, 
when a youth, apparently a foreigner, with 
eagle eyes and hair like the wing of a raven, 
happened to pass, and saw his situation. 

* Can I do any thing for your assistance, 
friend ?* he inquired kindly. 

The luckless merchant m ide one more 
desperate effort to speak ; but lost his foot-j 



ing, and his head suddenly disappeared be- 
neath the turbid water. The youth flung his 
velvet cap upon the pavement, stripped ofl'his 
coat, and plunged into the canal. He soon 
succeeded in fishing up the unfortunate mer- 
chant, and supporting his head above the 
water, called out lustily for sMtstairce. This 
was soon rendered, and Mynheer Schuyler 
was safely conveyed to his warehouse. 

A servant was despatched for dry clothes 
and a new wig, and Mynheer Schuyler lay 
upon the sofa in his counting-room in his^ 
dripping ((arments, completely exhausted by 
his cold bath, when ths foreign youth who 
saw that he coidd be of no further service, 
was about to retire. The merchant observed 
the movement, looked up and recognized his 
daughter*s music-master ; the very man 
whom half an hour before he had resolved to 
kick from his door steps, did he ever pre- 
sume to ascend them again. The youth 
stood very quietly with his cap in his hand, 
while the old map's face changed from a look 
of astonishment to a hauglity frown, whieh, 
after a moment, gave place to an expression 
of warm hearted gratitude, such as a kind 
man woidd feel toward one who had saved hi^s 
life. 

* Young man,' he said, grasping the hand of 
the yotuh, ' this day shall be a fortunate one 
for you, as well as for me ; I pledge you the 
word of a grateful and an honest man.' 

The youth bowed, and muttering something 
about an eng •gemeni, hurried from the ware- 
house. Meantime, Katrina had pro(;eeded 
to a fountain in the garden, where, as the sea- 
son was summer, and the weather pleasant, 
she had been in the habit of receiving her 
music lessons. A rustic seat stood at the 
foot of a drooping tim which shadowed the 
tureen sward around the fountain, and a thick- 
et of roses rendered the retrewt fragrant and 
secluded. Kate looked upgn the vacant 
bench and then upon the sun. It was full 
time, and yet ifo master had arrived. She 
busied herself in gathering the roses imd 
scattering their leaves, and' half open buds, 
upon the water in the fountain ; then tiring 
of this, she seated herself on the brink of the 
marble basin and began to dip up the water 
in her little palm and to shower it on the 
flowers blushing about her. At length, 
heartily impatient and half pouting, she fluni> 
her gnitar on the grass and sauntered awH) 
into a more secluded part of the garden, 
where, for the first time in her life, she began 
to reflect, seriously, about the future. She 
was standing with her h.nds clasped uudcr 
her apron of wrought muslin, and her sweet 
oval face turned away with an expression of 
more serious thought than usually visited her 
beantifid features, when the music of a guitar 
came tinkling, with a sweet merry sound, 
through the rosebushes which surrounded her. 



A smile broke over her face, like the fl ish of 
warm sunshine; her hands unclasped and 
slie darted forward with the graceful eager- 
ness of an uncaged bird. The youth, whom 
we have already intro<ln€ed to the reader, 
WA9 sitting beneath tiie ehn with her guitar in 
his hands. 

* And so my lady-bird has learned tocoRM 
at her master's call,' he said with a qniet 
smile, as the panting girl placed herself oo 
i\\fi bench beside him. 

* And for a very good reason, because sIm 
never expects to obey it again,* replied Kate, 
striving to look sullen, and obeying a sudden 
impulse to make her lover misemble for 
having kept her wahing. 

The youth looked in, her face, where a 
smile was struggling with affected gravity, 
and said, with undisturbed tranquility. 

* Well, my pretty tennigant, what new quar- 
rel have you picked whh me now— was my 
last visit too short, or my lesson too long ?* 

Kite shook her head very demurely, and 
tried her best to look solemn and impprtanL 

* Ton will not speak so lightly %vhen 1 tell you 
that my father has received a letter from the 
English lord, whom I have told you of, and 
that he is on his way to carry me to England,' 
While she was conveying this startling intel- 
ligence, the mischievous girl stole a glitnee, 
from under her long lashes, to mark its effect 
upon her lover. A slight color spread up to 
his high, white forehead, and a very peculiar 
smile disturbed the repose of his expressive 
lips ; otherwise his composure remained un- 
disturbed. 

Katrina w.as puzzled and more than half 
aufEry — * I will make him feel,' she said in the 
bottom of her roguish little heart ; ao she 
looked as resolute as possible and went on, 

* Yes, my father is determined that I shail 
fulfil the eni^agement which he has made for 
me, and I think that I shall obey him—' 

* That is right, my sweet Kate ! I| is a 
daughter's first duty to make her parents 
happy ; and after all, what is there so very 
terrible in being married to a rich, well prin- 
ciplec^ man, whom your father has chosen 
with a reference to your own exaltation and 
happiness ?' 

At her lover's interruption, Katrina started 
and raised her eyes to his with an expression 
of astonishment, which deepened as he spoke 
into absolute dismay.. 

* Are you serious ?' she inquired, in a 
tremulous voice. 

* Perfectly so ! — for notwithstanding all 
the pleasant nonsense which we have tMked 
together, you cannot suppose that I, a wan- 
derer, without country or name, would drag 
you from an opulent home— cause you to 
break the heart of a good father, and expose 
yon to all the ills of poverty and repentance^ 
for repentance would follow ! Or, tu reverse 
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%Ue picture, dnit I should content myseir as 
the hunger-on of your fiither^s bounty, and 
become a pensioner on my wife*s fortune. 
In nekher case could we be happy ; nor 
could I be just in uniting your fate with mine/ 

Katrina turned her head aw.iy, and anguish 
was, for the first time, butjiy with her heart. 
It WHS more than a minute before slie spoke ; 
then her Toice was cold and constrained, and 
the smile which she strove to force died awny 
iu a tremulous motion o( the lips. * We have 
forgotten our lesson— hold the music for me. * 
if you please.* And taking her guitar she 
went over the lesson with a cnlniness that 
surprised herseIC But she did not sing ; 
that had been beyond her power. When sh«* 
bad finished, she arose, and said, * I think 
you pronounce me a tolerable proficient on 
Uns instrument ; call at my father's counting- 
room and he will reward your services ; I 
shall not require them in future.' And with 
a slight inclination of the head she turned tu 
leave tlie fountain. 

The youth followed and laid his hand on 
heHs. • Katrina,' he said, • forgive me if 1 
spftear unft*eling, if<— * but she shook hit* hand 
olf, and, with a haughtiness of spirit, for the 
first time called into action swept by him iind 
entered the house. 

Katrina found her father in the sitting- 
room ; his heart was overflowing with kind- 
ness and oratitude. * Come hither child and 
kiss me, for I have determined to make ihee 
happy — ^happy in thy own way,' he cried, 
opening his arms to embrace his daughter. 
Kate threw herself on his bosom and burst 
Into a passion of tears ; and when tlie old 
merchant went on to tell her of the peril he hati 
been in, and of the generous conduct of the 
foreign youth, the poor girl only wept more 
bitterly than before. 

• Don't weep, Kate,' said the old man 
kindly, < I will have no more to do with thi^ 
A>reign marriage ; thou shah wed the youth 
to-morrow, if thou wilt.' 

• No, no fither, I will not!— ^I wish to marry 
liOrd Gilbert and make you happy.' 

• Then, after all, thou wert only jesting 
this morning, and I, like an old fool, gut 
angry about a shadow !' 

' Yes, father, it was all a jest— a v^ry, very 
unfeeling one ; yet still but a jest !' and Kate's 
tears redoubled as she s|K>ke. 

* Well, then, I will send off my answer to 
Lord Gilbert, and a thousand guilders to the 
good youth.' 

* Send him two thousand— half your for- 
tune ! He is poor, and proud and—' Here 
Kate began to cry again, and sobbing; om 
sometlilng about A head-ache she left the 
room. * 

Early the next morning Mynheer Schuyler 
sent a purse of gold, with a letter of tlianks. 
to tha iDusic- master ; but the servant return- 



ed with word that the youth had discharge^ 
his lodgings and had left Amsterdam. 

The preparations for Kitrina's brid:.l were 
connnenced on a magnificient scwle. She 
was to be married in the English fashion ; 
brides-maids were chosen and the iroiie^eau 
was ordered from Paris. At length Lord 
Gilbert arrived. Katrina declined seeing 
him till they should meet at the altar ; but the 
merchant visited hint at his hotel and returned 
home absolutely beside himself with delight. 
The wedding morning brought a pretty, three 
cornered note from the bride-groom, with a 
case of diamonds, such as had seldom blazed 
on the brow of a Duchess. The brides- maid}* 
vvere in extacies, and even Katrina*s p-.ile 
face brightened a little when she saw them 
sparkling among her soft, bright tresses and 
felt them upon her white arms and neck. 
She was sitting in her dress of white satin 
and mechlin lace, with the jewels twinklinv 
like starlii'ht through the delicate folds of her 
bridal veil, when a carriage and four s^epi 
lip to the house. The brides-maids rushed, 
in a body, to the luile mirrors in the winiio\»8 

* There he is !— that is Lord Gilbert — the 
tail slender one with black hair !* excliiined 
I he foremost. * Kate, do come here one 
moment. Why ! where has she flown to ?' 

Poor Kite— she had take.i adv.uuage of the 
confusion and had stolen into the gardei\ 
that she might liuve one moment of solitufie 
before her destiny was sealed for ever. She 
hurrieii fonvard to the fountun, and threw 
herself on the bench where tTiose dear, dear, 
music lessons had been given. The place 
had been neglected of late ; the fountain was 
half choked up with le ivcs, and the rose- 
bushes were drooping and out of blussoui. 
Every thing looked desolate ; jiut the heart 
of the poor bride was most desolate of all. 
She leaned her cheek agiiinst the rough trunk 
of the elm and, biirviiig her face in her h/tuds, 
•ibandoned herself to sorroiv. She was sit- 
ting thus, with tears trickling through her 
slender fingers, and falling, unnoticed, on her 
iiridal dress. %vhen a hand was laid softly on 
her arm, and a familiar voice pronounced her 
name. 

Tliat voice !— It went to her heart like a 
gush of music. She looked up, and he whom 
she had driven from her presence, in scorn 
4nd anger, was scalding by her side. She 
forgot her engagemciu— her pride, every 
thing — in the dear consciousness of his pres- 
ence, and spning to his bosom as joyfully a^ 
.1 frightened bird flies to his nest-home in the 
^reen leaves. 

• My own sweet Kate ?' whispered the 
youth, laying iiis pulm, caressingly, on the 
■varm cheek whose fellow was nestled in his 
bosom, * Look up love, and say th;tt you for- 
give me all the sorrow and anxiety I have 
occasioned you.* 



Kate's ahns tightened about his neck, and 
she murmured. In a soft, happy voice, * I 
'brgive all, ever) thing, only say that you will 
yet save me from this marriage.' 

* And has it never occurred to you that 
you may have been deceived ? that your affi- 
anced husband, may have sought to «tin tlio 
heart before he demanded the hand of his 
fair mistress ; in stiorl, that the humble music 
master and Gilbert Foster may be the same 
person ? Nay, struggle iiTit to free yourself 
from my arms, sweet bride. Is not your 
lover the same, in all things, as when he was 
Vised to set your luckless guitar with his 
unskillful hands P 

* Can this be sober truth P munnured tlie 
young girl, doubtingty. • What you, so kiml, 
so gentle and good— Can you be the prond, 
fastidious Lord G.lhert whom I so feared ? 
Indeed I cannot understand it !* 

* Do not try, love. Remember, we have a 
whole life time to explnn in. Let us .go to 
the house now, the bishop is waiting. Do 
not tremble — there is nothing so very terrible 
in the ceremony ?' 

* No there is nothing terrible in it notr,' 
whispered the happy Kate, asLordGdbirt 
Foster drew ilie bridal veil over her face and 
raising her hand to his arm, le«l her fnnn the 
fountain which had witnessed their first and 
last quarrel. 

From tbc L«dy*« Book. 

Ifew- Year's 0af • 

BY MRS. SBDOWfCK. 

What is the charm of the New-Year ? 
Why is the first of January a day of rejoic- 
ing — a day for the interchange of friendly 
greetings and pleasant gifts ? Why has that 
day, for its motto — ' Good will to man,' so 
that whichever way one turns he is haded with 
good wishes, tlie (ulfilnient of which would 
make him * a m«n of the Beatitudes.' 

Whatever customs are of universal or 
national observance must be formed in the 
nature of man; however they may seem to 
be arbitrary or merely conventional. Can 
the spirit of our NewYear observances be 
rescdved hito the charm that attaches to 
the word new? In part, perha|)s, for the 
love of what is new, so strongly developed in 
childhood, never altogether forsakes us— and 
the attractions of a new frock or a new toy, 
only yield. In aAcr life, to those of a new 
house, a new farm, or. mayhap, a new friend. 

But there is no small delusion in the epi- 
thet as applied to each successive year. 
There would be some propriety in calling the 
year new, where, after its period of decay, it 
teems again with life and beauty. But what is 
I here new in bare trees, wintry skies, and 
snow-covered fields ? It has nothing new 
but its name, and, while we hail its coming, 
it is making us old. This may be matter of 
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qoii{;riitula(ion to h child — ftir ilie uish to 
gruw older m aiuoiij^ (rue * childish ihings,* 
which are not * put away* tiiutl tite child b£ 
comes a tnxn ; hut, in mature life, * *tis little 
joy' to find the traces of age continually niul 
tiplying, to feel one*s vigor abated, ones' 
ua|>acitie8 for action and for enjoyment 
impaired by the same influt^nce, forever at 
work| which furrotvs the cheek, and silvers: 
the hair, gradually despoiling God'n uork- 
inar^hip of its beauty and its cunning. Yet. 
despite idl this, there is still a charm in the 
term New-Year^ and, thereforfe, naturally 
enough, the word "happy hcts become its es- 
tablished prefix. 

Then, too, we are^ as hns been said a thou- 
vand times before, creatures of hope. We 
hope alwiiys for better things, whatever of 
good we may have already received. And 
what may not a * new year' bestow upon us ? 
What can prevent the plans that could not be 
accomplished this year from being coinplcte- 
ly achieved in the next. The invalid hopes 
to be better another year. The poor man tu 
be richer, the debtor to get a full discharge 
from his creditor. He \iho has met with re- 
verses in business, hopes that the gains of 
another year will more than make up fur the 
losses of this— the discontented poliiici-Jii 
hopes for a change of rules — the disappointed 
politician for of&zt — and those who are in the 
habit of referring all the ills of life, as well as 
those they have brouglit upon themselves, as 
those which come upon them in the common 
course of event*, to some vague, iotleHnite, 
universal ciuise, hope for ' a chnnge of ihnes.' 
-The separated, who are joined in hearty hope 
that another year will bring them together 
lovers hope to be married — the school-oirl 
rejoices that every year brings her nearer to 
the lime when school-days will be over. The 
young man that he is fast attaining his ms'jor- 
ity — and ch Idren, in the expwuation of thai 
undefined good, infinite in amount, which 
they suppose comes with time to all. And 
the old— what do tliey hope for ? Some 
perchance, for the rest of the grave — some, 
it may be for still another and anoihejp year 
of life f 

Life's journey like other journeys, has its 
land marks, and for a time, at least, there is 
satisfaction in h <ving accomplished one stage 
of it, after another. They serve in the one case, 
us in the other, for reckonin;;s of time and 
distance, of so much accomplished, and su 
much remaining to be done, for looking back 
over the ground already passed, and forward 
to that which is in prospect. The com- 
mencement of the Year, is one of those. In 
some sense it serins like a }>ause in our ex- 
istence, a |)au8e for reflection, and ior antici- 
fMtion. Tis the beginning of il new chapter 
in life — the turning over of a new leaf— and 
tlie confidence of hope we expect to see iis| 



yet unread pa;;;es, beautifully illuminated and 
written over with histories of deep and joyous 
interest Hope inspires happiness — happi- 
ness the instinct of universal love aud a 
craving for sympathy. The New-Year is a 
common interest to all, and the good wishes 
which we frame for ourselves, we enteriaiii 
and express for others. Towards our near- 
est friends — towards those we love best, our 
feelings, too strong and deep for utterance, 
requiie to be interpreted symbolically, and we 
resort to the language of gifts. In oiheH 
cases they are bestowed in acknowledgment 
of the prescriptive rights of the day, and in 
conformity with its spirit, that is with the 
single object of making happy as many as 
possible. 

All this is very pleasant — ?ery much as it 
should be — and it only remains to be wished 
that the spirit of New-Year's Day, could be 
infused into the uhole year, then should we 
all have indeed ' a happy New-Year.' Unfor- 
tun«itely, there is no more virtue, no more 
ih It * availelh' in our prayers for others than 
in those we breathe for ourselves, if unac- 
companied uith action and effort. Suppose 
that all who bestow so freely and indiscrimi- 
nately their good wishes, should regard them- 
selves as bound -to do all which in them lies 
towards givin;; those wishes cdect, and should 
endeavor to fulfil that obligation — would not 
happiness indeed reign on the earth ? Would 
not the AposioVical, injunctions hB obeyed 
by husband and w|^'e— would not the child 
walk diligemly^md carefully in the way in 
uhich his parents were striving to trnin him — 
would not all families of brothers and sisters 
prove to themselves aud show to the world : 
' how goodly and how pleasant a thing it is 
for brethern to dwell together in unity/ and 
would not words of love and deeds of kind- 
ness, and the spirit of gooil will gladden all 
the intercourse of man with his fellow man ? 
But does iK}t the husband often breathe the 
wishes of the season to tite wife, and the wife 
to ilie husban<i, the parent, the brother to the 
cluld, and the child to the parent, the brother 
to the sister, and the sister to the brother, 
uithout reflcctftig that upon one another more 
ihan all the uorld beside, and all iliHt !.•« 
therein contained, depends the fuUilment of 
these wishes. Aud is not this interchange ol 
salutations renewed frotn year to year, 
auiout; friends, neighbors, aud acquaintances, 
in must instances uiiliout sugi^estiug the idea 
that they have any tiling to ilo with promoting 
one another's happiness beyond the utterance 
of a wish ? Whenever the spirit af human 
brother-hood shall be felt and exhibited every 
day in the year, hs it is on the first day, then 
will it appear that mankind are capable of being 
something more and better to one another 
than mere well-wishers. 
There is one class of i)erson8,but it is to be 



feared a small class comparatively, who hawe 
^ood reason for rejoicing at the coming of the 
New-Year, viz : those who are conscioim of 
being wiser, better, richer in good works, and 
in all immortal treasures— ^treasu res laid up 
in Heaven, than they were twelve months 
ago — who have no unbalanced accounts wilTi 
the old year— 'Who have taken and faithfully 
improved and enjoyed all that it gave ; m fact, 
compensating for nil that it has taken away. 
Yeitrs take only what is perishable— they gire 
it, what is imperishable. Fearful indeed m 
their flight and any thing but happy their ap- 
proach — if one after another is gattiered to 
the past, oidy to swell the record of blessings 
abused— opportunities wasted— tlic perver- 
sion to ignoble ends of powers and capacities 
designed for high and noble uses, and the 
debasement, by sin and folly, of our unmor- 
tal nature. 

We avail ourselves of the columns of ths 
* Book,* to wish all its readers * a Happy 
New- Year,' which being interpreted, means 
that we hope they must avail themselves in the 
ensuing year to the best possible advanlage. 
of all the means in their power, botli to their 
own happiness, and tltat of others. 
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Aztalon. 

Art AI«C1EMT CITY IN WISCO.NSITC TSRairOET. 

Mr. Editor.— on the lf2ih July, ti»«fe ap- 
peared in the National Intelligeucer, a letter 
from the Far West, dated June I5th, over u 
well known signature (F.) It has been lats- 
ly republished in the United States Gazette, 
and from it is extracted the following para- 
graph : 

" It was part of our plan to strike over the 
country to a branch at Rock River, to exan»« 
ine the remains of an Ancient City, asserted 
to have been lately discovered, of extraordi- 
nary dimensions, with casements, archwa/a« 
bricks and mortar. The name of Aztaloia 
has been given to it, and persons have been 
found bold enough to write the most extrav- 
agant descriptions of it, and to append their 
names. A few Indian mounds are all that 
Aztalon has to boast of; neither brick nor 
mortar was ever seen tlu;re, and I was inform- 
ed that the alfair originated in a project to 
itiagnify the locality, found u modern city, and 
sell i!ie lots. Everything in that country is 
rife with fraudulent speciUation.' 

It is to be regretted ijiat the writer of that 
letter should have relied upon informatimt so 
very incorrect, and have used language so un- 
justifiable. — When respectable men had ap- 
pended their names to the published descrip- 
tions of these remains, they deserved tome- 
ihing belter froii one who had not visued the 
spot; Neither the account by Judge Hyer, 
nor any other gentlemen, has mentioned 
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* «xiorur,' ' casements,' or * archway*/ But 
<1»o writer has gratuitously contradicted men 
of clKiracter. imputed fmudulent motives, and 
dallied tiie most t^tronftty aiteeted facts. 

On the £lst July, ult « party of ft)ur,(my- 
•elf being one) was fornied at CliicajLO, to 
wwic these ancient rem^iinv. We went hy the 
l«*ke« north 90 miles to Milwaukee, and there, 
being tolernhly mounted, and cari'yins; our 
^uns, ^e proceeded westward to the ruins, 
^MUnt about seventy miles. 

The first sixteen miles of the road was 
through a densely limbered country, not 
vMateriHlly differing in appearance from that 
of western Pennsylvania. This belt of timber, 
irarying in width extends from Racint river, 
northward, along the whole western shore of 
Ijake Mchigan, Beyond this, there are oc- 
caaionaUy small prairie?, and for twenty miles 
we passed through extensive ' oak openings* of 
siogular beauty. The country is gently 
• rolling,' of underbrush, covered with rich 
gipss, and wild flowers in endless variety :*- 
Tlie noble old oaks scattered at great dis- 
tances and somethnes in open groves : — 
Lakes of astonishing transp:irem:y, abound- 
ing wah fish and wild fowl, and varied by 
little ronvintic islands, all present natural 
laodscsipes finer than the most ornamented 
grounds in the nei>;hhorhood of Philadel|jl)iii, 
and with which the finest park scenery of 
England cannot compare. This description 
will apply to a vast extent of the interior of 
Wisconsin. 

Riding along wc co«dd often scent the wild 
strawberries, and dismounting, we foraged at 
pleasure upon this natural luxury. We met 
a few Indians, occasionally, and numbers of 
emigrants moving westwiirJ. 

For twenty miles farther, to the east branch 
of Rock River, the land in general is closely, 
but not heavUy timbered. We saw the com- 
mon ' English raspberry' of our gardens 
growing wild in profusion. We led our hor- 
ses with difficulty through the dismal marsh- 
es of the Konemawoc. After fording Rock 
River at Johnston's rapids, where it was about 
seventy-five yards wide and three feet deep. 
fourteen miles more of* beautiful country 
brought us to the west branch of Rock River. 
Here it is wide, deep and strong. We pass- 
ed in canoes, swimming our Imrses. Two 
miles beyond we arrived at tlie residence of 
Mr. Brayion, by the river side, and not far 
distant from Aztalon. 

These ruins are situated upon the western 
side of the river. A high ridge of ground 
runs parallel with the stream, at about 4 or 
50«> yiirds distance, and from this, there is a 
gentle slope down to the river bank, which 
may be IS or 15 feet hi^h. 

The plan of the fortificalions of the place, 
published in the Milwaukee Advertiser, and 
copied into several eastern newspapers, was 



drawn by Judge Hyer from actual survey. 
The diagram appeared to us to be correct, 
excepting that it continues the wall over a 
small p'firU at the south-east i^ar the river. 
where the inhabitants appear to have relie'i 
for their defence, upon the natnr.d height and 
strength of the ground. It will be remem 
bered by those who have seen the engraving, 
that the plan approaches the figure of an ir- 
regular oblong, averaging about 500 yards 
long, by more than £00 yards wide. The 
longest side is upon the river, where the 
place was protected by a high embmkment, 
or wall. On the three other sides it was 
defended by a wall, partly df brick, which is 
now about four feet high and twenty-three 
feet wide. At regidar distances of about two 
rods, there are semicircular works advanced 
17 feet beyond the wall, which were perhaps 
buttresses, or probably a sort of bastions ; 
or, they may have been the foundations of 
small towers. At the angles next the country 
there are very lirge qnadrans^ular mbunds, 
now about 15 feet hii;h. These were un- 
doubtedly towers intended to strengthen ihe 
defences . there. The walls enclose about 
twenty acres. The interior every where ex- 
hibits elevations and depressions of the 
ground.— Some of these are regular hi form, 
and are apparently the remains of houses, 
cellars, and streets. 

On the top of the walls oak trees are now 
stand in:;, some of them 20 inches, and two 
feet in diameter. 

Within a few hundred yards of the place 
there are upwards of fifty st-pnrate mounds, 
I mostly conical in shape, and of different 
sizes. About twenty-five of these stand in a 
line upon the ridge, from which the ground 
slopes to the river on one side, and to the 
open country on the other. Four of the last 
are from fifteen to twenty feet in height. 
One of them was opened to the depth of nine 
feet. It is con>postid of the rich alluvian soil 
not stratified. — Nothing was discovered. It 
is believed that these mounds each commem- 
orate the resting place of a single chieftain, 
and that they were not graves of the undis- 
tinguished dead. 

Homer, in describing the funeral of Patro- 

clus, speaks of the mound then raised by the 

Grecian army. 

* Circllof around the plnce where tUnet to come 
Shall view Patroclus' and AcbiUes* tomb.* 

Without the forticutions, the ground ex- 
hibits inequalities which we supposed to be 
the remains of the suburbs, or perhaps of 
the entrenchments of an enemy besieging the 
town. 

We dug into the face of one of the advan- 
ced buttresses, or bastions of the wall. The 
accumulated sod and soil was about ten iilch- 
es deep. Here the spade turned up brick, 
rubbish, charcoal, pieces of pottery and frag- 



ments of human bones blackened by fire. 
We then struck the brick of the wall, through 
which the pickaxe and spade made their way 
vviih some difficulty. Below tiie whole we 
I found a hard blue clay. The brick bears no 
appearance of having been re«:ularly molded. 
It h s throughout the marks of the straw 
with ichich it was madt. Some of it had 
been burned to a light cinder. Some of it 
was vitrified, and some is very hard, and of a 
good red color. The whole nnist have been 
HKJch altered by the moisture of the earth 
under which it has so long been buried. We 
could discover no appearance of any cement 
or mortar. Some pieces of what seemed at 
first to be black glazed pottery, now proved 
to be the parts of a human skull. 

Two specitnens of broken |H)ttery in my 
possession, shew a rude ornament around 
the edge of the vessel of which they formed a 
part. 

The existejice of an arched culvert has 
been much doubled. Mr. B. shewed us where 
he liad made an excavation at the mouth of 
the culvert.— He found a rude structure of 
stone, answering the purpose of an arch, but 
not regularly built. They are wlnte, appa- 
rently limestone, ten or twelve inches long, 
and worn by the water. We dug above, to 
find the continuation of the culvert ; but it 
wus deep beneath the surface ; the sod is so 
tough, and the earth so hard as to render it 
quite a task. We made some little further 
excavations in the interior of one of the main 
towers, and the other places of the kind, but 
th» accumulated deposit is Stt deqp, and the 
sod so strong as to require too much Ubor, 
for aiuU'sement. under a July sun. 

Mr. B. and others have made some slight 
excavations in different parts of the walls, 
and found the same appearance— rubbish, 
charcoal, bits of pottery ware, human bones 
and brick. The bones which are not hardened 
by fire, generally crumble upon being exposed 
to the air. N'o complete examination of 
il»ese ruins has yet been inad6. 

The place here described is supposed to 
have been the Citadel only. In fact there is 
a wall or low embankment extending to the 
southwest from that angle of the fortifications 
which is supposed to have envlosed the city. 
Other appearances favor tlie conjecture. If 
it be just, the town nmst have been very large. 

A curious incident was related to the wri- 
ter by Judge Hyer. In the neighborhood of 
these remains of a friend of his had chosen a 
fine situation to build a house. When the 
workmen came to erect the building, a cellar 
was found there regularly constructed, leav- 
ing no doubt that a dwelling bad stood upon 
the spot in former times. 

There are some works upon the opposite 
side of the river. Theie is an enormous 
mound within sight to the south-west. About 
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four miles down the river are the remains of 
a sm.itler uncient fort'iAcation, with the ap- 
pearnice of a regular ditch and breastwork 
erected against it, ^robabljr by aD enemy. 
This we did not visit. 

Tlie country for thirty miles around ex- 
hibits numerous mounds, and long embank- 
ments. Some of these were designed to 
reseuiblelieards, turtles, buffaloes, and even 
the human form. AH are evidently the work 
of human hands. In many placed the lanH 
bears the traces of ancient cultivation. Over 
considerable fields were shown regular 
ridges and furrows siuiihr to the style 
in which grain is cultivated in some parts of 
the north of France. Mr. B. a man of intel- 
ligence and hitegrity, assured us he had felled 
an oak, which stood u|ion one of these corn 
ridges, that was between three and four hun- 
dred years old. (Every one, acquainted with 
surveying in this State, knows the reliance 
place«l upon the rings of annual growth of 
trees, and how often the tUIe to land de- 
pends upon that evidence of the date of 
surveys ) 

The conviction is universal among the set- 
tlers, that the whole country was once dense- 
ly peo|)led by a comparatively civilized race 
far superior to our wandering tribes of In- 
dians, who are unab!e to give any account of 
these remains, or to furnish the slightest tra- 
dition respecting the ancient possessors of 
the soil. 

Of the era of this city, of course every 
thing as yet is conjectural. This however 
may be regarded as certain. It was not the 
work of the Indians, and the oaks |>lace the 
dute long before the time of the Jesuit Mis- 
sionaries. 

In reference to the derivation of these peo- 
ple, the use of pottery may be noted, and the 
resemblance in the formation of the brick to 
that of the ancient nations of the East. The 
use of straw in its manufacture is a striking 
coincidence. — (See Exodus, v. 7.) In the 
brick of Aztalon nothing can be plainer to 
the eye. The same appearance is observable 
in the Babylonian remains accordingly to C. 
J. Rich, Esq. who also, 

• tome bricks has got 

Laiely—and written two maay» uponX* 

These wpre our conclusioifs upon the whole 
matter. Tliai beautiful country has been the 
seat of a nation, and here was once the locality 
of a large and populous city. It is supposed 
that tliese fortfications were composed of a 
foundation of clay, on which was placed the 
superstructure of brick, surmounted with de- 
fences of wood, and perhaps, at intervals with 
wooden towers. From the remains found, 
we inferred that a powerful enemy had be 
seiged the place, and that after terrible bat- 
tles and slaughter at the walls, the town was 
taken and destroyed. The defences were 



probably thrown down and with thedea«J bod- 
ies of their brave defenders, were burned up- 
on the spot. Time has done his work. The 
dust of ages lias accumulated upon their ashes. 
The rank grass of the prairie has extended 
itsdf over their strong holds. Noble oaks 
have flourished for centuries, and have gone 
to decay upon their tombs. The wild Indian 
has roved unconsciously over the wreck of 
their homes and pleasint places ; and now, 
another and insatiate race is rushing in to 
occupy their fertile fields. An occasional 
stranger ' darkly grubs some earthly hole' 
to find, if possible, some relic of an interest- 
ing and departed people, who like the brave 
men that flourished * before Agamemnon,' 
are unknown and ontamented, * because no 
sacred poet has celebrated tlieir renown.* 
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For the Rural Repository. 

Tbb present age is in no respect more 
conspicuous than for the advancement of IV 
male excellence. It has produced a multi- 
tude of women as renowned for moral and in- 
tellectual transcendency as any whose names 
are now found on the pges of history or on 
the records of undying fame. More, Mitfdird, 
Baillie, Edgworth, Uemans, Landon and Sig- 
ourney, have within the last Centory come 
forth, and shone as the Seven Stars in the 
heavens of moral greatness and mental siipe- 
rioriiy. Bacbhas glittered with dazsting and 
nearly equal lusted, and the Kght of each has' 
been spread through every sptiere of society, 
diffusing itself through the half-closed portals 
of millions of hnmortal souls, and causing 
iheni to njoice at the renovating- influence of 
Science and Christianity. 

Among these moral and literary luminaries 
if one can be pointed out as more resplendent 
than the others — one that has shown with 
more unwavering and undimming brightness ; 
it is Hamiah More. Her brilliancy either in 
the regions of literature or morality has been 
equaled by few, perliaps surpassed by none, 
who, during the present age have made the;r 
appearance in the firmament of female 
greatness. 

Her poetry is of the purest kind, breathing 
throughout the true spirit of sensibility of 
which she has so delectably snug, and which, 
where the soul is under the influence of vir- 
tuous principles — to use her own beautiful 
language.-^ 

* Sbedi Ub sweet earafaiiie o'er the moral part, 
Nor wastes on fiiicy wbatstioald wsrai tbe heart* 

Her diction is easy and versatile, every line 
seeming to flow spontaneously from her ap- 
parently inexhaustable reservoir of chaste 
and purified ideas. Her poetry savors also 



from whence it originated ; and though mhe 
is sometimes facetious, m every poet or po- 
etess may, and occasionally should be; 
though a spark of wit or gaiety frequently 
flashes from her glowing embers of thought ; 
yet it is only to warm and enliven the beertf 
and prepare it for the more ardent blace of 
virtue and religious troth, which, in a succeed- 
ing line, is to beam upon it. 

Such is the character of her poetical wri- 
tings : her prosaic are not less— nay, tliej are 
far more moral and instructive, being more 
replete wkh those pure feelings of piety for 
which her maturer years and riper thotiglNs 
were so universally celebrated. 

Her eariier days were spent more ia ilie 
fairy bowers of poesy, when ber young eoel 
delighted to loxuriste amid heavenly and en- 
chanting scenes, rife with charms more coo- 
genial to the youthful and poetic nymph than 
the arid regions of unimaginary life. Hav- 
ing drank for awhile at the dulcet fount of 
Castaly and won innnorul honors in the poeti- 
cal arena, she at length resolved to devote 
whoHy her transcendenc talems to the pro- 
motion of His cause froni whom she had 
received them, and the spirit of whose inspi- 
ration was imbibed into her tender bosoii 
from the first dawniug of ber brilliant geoius. 

Her prose writings, rich with the bright 
genius of devotioiMl affVsction, and suited to 
the capacities of both th0 learned and the un- 
learned, were rapidly scattered through the 
moral world, finding their way alike into the 
Kingly palace and the htimble cot ; and being 
adapted to the tUftte of all, the oM and tbe 
young, the grave and the gay, diey were almost 
imlversally read where the language of civili- 
zation was heard, and millions soon felt their 
benignant power on their mind, purifying them 
and preparing them for a better, an eteniaJ 
state of existence. 

The beneficial effects of her writings, so 
profusely spread over the Christian land, can- 
not be computed, cimnot be imagined. Un- 
numbered myriads who now lie slumbering 
in the grave of departed years, have fek, and 
thousands upon thousands as yet in the womb 
of futurit|r will one day feel their renovatiag 
influence, kindling or reviving the spark of 
religious fire in their benighted souls, and 
guiding tliem through the sin-besetting scenes 
of earth, to brigliter climes above. J. C. 

Dracui, Ms, 1808. 



Ffon Um Ualvefsalisi and Ladies Repository. 

If eedle l¥«rlL« 

Is the education of a young lady rightly 
conducted when the accomplishment ofneedle 
work does not form a prominent part ? We 
think not. That^accomplislmient is of great 
value to evety female who prizes nicety, and 
would not be slavishly dependant on others. 



of the holy incense of Heaven, the clime | skill. Indeed, we deem K a great misfortune 
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to an/ jouDg litdj to be deficient in the art 
of ' piving the polished ehaft* with activity, 
and many a one who looked on needle v ork 
as filled only fur the * lower sort* has been 
dee|ily mortified by accidents which a little 
knowledge of tlie despised accomplishment 
would have enabled her to remedy in a mo- 
ment. And how extremely dependant must 
chat lady be who has fostered an utter dis- 
like toward needle work I We pity her, and 
with the poet sing— 

• The cmy MIm of fkiMoA mmf IxiMt ofezeeUIng 

la wmlts or eoUlloa— at wbitt or quadrille ; 
And aeek admlratioii by Taoniinfly telling 

OTdrawiat, and pnliitinr, and nniaieal akin ; 
Bat give me the teir one In country or city, 

Wboae borne and Ita dntiea are dear to her heart, 
Who cheerfttily warblea fome nmical ditty, 

While plying the needle with eiqnlalte art. 
The bright lltUe needle~tbe ewlft-flying needle, 

The needle directed by beauty and art.* 

And whut a beautiful and anira»ted picture 
18 presented by a circle of busy ones, their 
eyes flashing with pleasure as bright as the 
little needle in the light of the evening lamp ! 
The contrast is great and ludicrous when 
such a group is compared with an idle f4mily 
circle, where the members are gaping and 
grbaninje and wishing ih;ic bed-time was near. 
And Mhat a sight is the wardrobe of that lady 
who is no needle-woman, and who has lost 
ker kelp and in vain setks for another! 
Truly t*»ere is force in the qiiamt remark of 
n pari«graphist, that when he saw a bdy send 
her liusl)imd*s coat or pants to the tail()r*8 to 
get one or two buttons put on, li« wondered 
not that many yo«iiig men w^rs skittish about 
genioo married. Tliey know not what they 
do, who in seeking for a wife give no atten- 
tion to discover whether or not the one they 
admire is a needle-woman. Alas ! for the 
man who, phrenologiciHy, has large order, 
but whose wife is no adept in the art of nee- 
dle-work ! 

In Mrs. Oilman's annual we find the fol- 
lowing good thoughts on our subject, and we 
quote (hem as worthy tlie attention of our 
fair residers ; — * Cultivate a love ofneedje* 
work in your family. Whatever be the men- 
tal cultivation of a woman, she is m^de 
happier by this occupation. A yodng lady 
who superintends her own, or her mother*s 
clothing, will liave sweet, cheerful thoughts 
spring up in her mind, unless she is diseas- 
ed, or actually courts gloomy ideas. It is 
an odious sight to witness a family idle of a 
winter evening : and no less beautii'ul a spec- 
tacle, when a circle surround a table, em- 
ploying their needles uhile one rea«is aloud. 
Let one of the party provide a map and dic- 
tionary for reference, and the knowledge ob- 
tained in an evening will be surprising. 
Looking out the meaning of words, makes 
a good |)ause and stimulates thought and 
criticism.' 
' * It js not probable that sewing ever check- 



ed the bright and thinking faculties. The 
dull will be dull still, whether they read libra- 
ries or ply the needle ; and this employment 
certainly gives a sest to after reading, to 
those who really love books. How should 
women bless their needle for rescuing them 
from the temptations which assail the other 
sex. Bright and innocent little implement, 
whether plied over tasteful luxuries, or gain- 
ing the poor pittance of a day, thou art equal- 
ly the. (riend of her whose visions tend to 
wander amid the regions of higher abstrac- 
tions, aud of her whose thoughts are pinned 
doWD to the tread-mill of thy minute pro- 
gress. Qtiiet rescuer from clubs and mid- 
night revels, amid the minor blessings of wo- 
man's lot, thou shah not be forgotten ! Hiill 
come) and let thy fairy wand shine on her ; 
still lend an ambitious joy to the playthings 
of the girl ; still move unconsciously under 
the glittering smile of the maiden planning 
thy triumphant results ; sttU beguile the moth- 
er, whose thoughts rove to her boy on the 
distant ocean, or the datighter, watching by 
the sick bed of one who Iras heretofore toiled 
forher ; still soothe the long dreary moments 
of faithful love, and thoogh a tear sometimes 
fall on thy shining point, it shall not gather 
the rust of despair, since tmploynuni is thy 
dower.' Amuii. 

TIfte Hapibf Jniiier* 

* Thkbe's danger in the mines, old man ?* 
I asked of an aged miner, %vho, with his arms 
bent, leaning against the side of the immense 
vault absorbed in meditation-^ It must be a 
fearful life.' 

The old man looked at me with a 6tead5ist. 
but somewhat vacant stare, and then in half 
broken ' sentences he uttereii«— * Danger — 
where is there not— >on the earth or beneath 
it— in the mountain or in the valley— on the 
ocean or in the quiet of nature's most hidden 
spot— where is there not danger ?*— where 
has not death left some token of his presence ?' 
*• True,' I replied, * but the vicfssitudes of 
life are various ; the sailor seeks his living 
on the waters, and he knows^ each moment 
that they may engulf him— the hunter seeks 
death in the wUil wood— and the soldiers hi 
the battle field — and the miner knows not but 
the spot where he now stands, to-morrow 
may be his tomb.' i 

^ It is so, indeed,* replied thex>Id man— 
* we find death in the means we se^k to per- 
petuate life— 'tis a strange riddle— who shall 
solve itP 

* Have you long followed bis occupation ?' 
I asked, somewhat struck with the old man's 
manner. 

* ' From a boy— I drew my first breath in the 
mines— I shall yield it up in their gloom.' 

* You have seen some of Uiose vicissitudes,' 
said 1, * to which you have just now alluded.* 



• Yes,' he replied with a Cdtering voice, • I 
have. There was a time that three tall boys 
looked up to me and called me father. They 
were sturdy striplings ! Now it seems but 
yesterday they stood beAire nie so proud in 
their strength andj filled too whh a father's 
vanity. But the Lord chastened the proud 
heart. Where are they now ? I saw the 
youngest— he was the dearest of the flock— 
his motlier*s spirit seemed to have settled on 
him-H^rushed at my feet a bleeding mass. 
We were together — so near that his hot 
blood sprung up into my face. Molten lead 
had been less lasting than those fearful drops* 

One moment and his light laugh was in my 
ears ; the next, and the large mass came— 
there was no cry, no look of terror — but the 
transhion to eternity was as the lightning's 
flash— and my poor boy lay crushed beneath 
by the fearful load. It was an awful moment-* 
i)ut time that changetb all things brought 
relief— and I had still two sons. But my cup 
of affliction wss not yet full. TItey too wer« 
taken from me. Side by side they died— 
not as their brother— but tlie fire damp 
caught their breath, and left them scorched 
and lifeless. Tliey brought them home to 
the old man— his fair jewels— than whom 
earth's richest treasures in his sight had no 
price— and told him he was childless and 
alone. It is a strange decree that the okl 
plant shotdd thus survive the stripling things 
it shaded and for whom it would have died 
a thousand times. Is it surprising that I 
should wish to die here in the mines ?' 

• You have indeed,* I replied, • drank of 
afiliction. Whence do you derive consola- 
tion ?' 

The old man looked up—' From heaven- 
God gave, and he hatli taken away— -blessed 
be his name.' I bowed my head to the mi- 
ner's pious prayer— and the old man passed on. 
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In this city, on Thutsdav erenlns the 18tb ult. by^e 
Rev. Mr. Whlttaker, Mr. Peter Decker to Mtse Cornelia 
Humphrey. 

At Ancram, on the 25th alt. by the Rev. Mr. Vedder, Mr. 
Loooiis Millard, ofEgremont Mass to Miss Lucinda WU- 
liaiDs, daughter of Iraac WllUaois, Esq. of Ancram. 

In Westerlo, by the Rev. Dr. Gosman. Mr. Daniel D. 
Morey, of Austerlitz, Colombia county, to MIm Pliebe Ana 
Convert, of Coeymaiis. 

On the eyening of the 93d nit. by Peter Snyder, Esq. 
Mr. John J. Alien to Miss Ellsa Stolker, all of Claverack. 

On the eveninc of the 87th nit. by the same and at the 
same place Mr. Peter Benry Allen to Miss Lydia ThooDpson. 



In thte city, on the 17th ult. Oeorge W. Chapman, In bin 
6th year. 

On the 97th ult Mary Eliza, daughter of Duct. E. and 
Phebe Blez. aged 10 moniiis. 

On the 3dch uU. Sarah, daughter of Charles and Caiha- 
rine Barpard, aged 9 days. 
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Westmfiister Abbey* 

BT TBOMAS MlLLEB. 

Tbbao lightly here I this spot is holy ground, 
And every footfall wakes the voice of ages ;' 

These are the mighty dead that hem thee roand, 
Names that fetill cast a halo o'er oar page*; 

Listen I 'tis fame's loud voice that now comphiins, 

* Here sleeps more sacred dust, than all the world 
contains.' ^ 

Thou mayst bend o^er each marble semblance now : 
That was a monarch — see how mute he lies ! 

There was a day when, on his crumbling brow, 
The golden crown flashed awe on vulgar eyes ; 

That broken hand did then a scepter sway, 

And thousands round him kneeled his mandates to 
obey. 

Tarn to the time, when he thus loV- was laid 
Within this narrow house, in proud array ; 

Dirges were rang, and solemn masses said, 

And high-plumed helms bent o'er him as he lay; 

Princes and peers were congregated here, 

And all the pomp of death assembled round his bier. 

Then did the midnight torches flaming wave. 

And redly flashed athwart the vaulted ^loom ; 
And white-robed boys sang requiems o'er his grave ; 
And muttering monks kneeled lowly round his 
tomb; 
And lovely women did his loes deplore, 
And, with their gushing tear», bathed the cold marble 
floor. 

See ! at his hea^ a rude-carved lion stands, 
In the dark niche where never sunbeams beat ; 

And still he folds his supplicating hands ; 
A watchful dragon ifrouches at his feet — 

How oddly blended!— He all humble lies, 

While they defiance east from their fierce stony eyes. 

Here sleeps another, clothed in scaly mail ; 

BaUle's red field was where he loved to be j 
Oft has his banner rustled in the gale. 

In all the pomp of blaastng heraldry ! 
Where are his bowmen now, hie shield, and spear. 
His steed, and battle axe, and all he once held dear? 

His banner wasted on the castle woU, 
His lofty turrets sunk by slow decay ; 

His bowmen in the beaten field did fall. 
His plated armor, rust hath swept away ; 

His plumes are scattered, and his helmet cleft 

And this slow-crumbling tomb is all he now hath left 

And this is fame ! For this he fought and bled ! 

See his reward I-*No matter ; let him rest; 
Tacant and dark is now his ancient bed, 

The dust of ages dims his marble breast 
And, in that tomb, wHat thinkest thou remoiilK 1 
Dust I 'tis the only glory, that on earth man gain*. 

And kings, and queens, here slumber, side by side. 
Their qaorrels hushed in the embrace of death; 

All feelings calmed of jealousy or pride, 
Onee fanned to flame by Slander's burning breath ; 

Even the crowns they «ear from cares are free. 

As those on children's heads, who play at royal^. 

And awful Silence here does ever linger. 
Her dwelling is this many pillared dome { 



On her wan lip she plants her swny finger, 

And, breath-hushed, gazes on her Toiceless home ; 
Listning, she stands, with half averted head, 
For echoes never heard among the muie-tongued 
dead. 

And here, Time stretches out his cloudy wings. 
But never beats them, and they have turned grey 

With hovering o'er the forms of crumbling kings 
And, ]ike the marble, will, at last, decay, 

Wearied with watching ; fall, and be ne mere 

Than the mere years of sand that gird the eternal 
•bore. 

Look on those Gothic arehes, worii'and old ^^ 
Whom monarchs loved, 'neath them did onoe ap- 
pear, 

Dazzling all eyes in * rude barbaric gold;' 
So rich the tissues which they then did wear ; 

The same soft light that fills this holy place, 

Hath even here streamed full upon a Tudor's face. 

What gaudy figures rest against ihc sky t 
With golden glories woven round each brow. 

They float athwart the window's deepened dye, 
Rich in the colors of the etheriol bow ; 

Blinking the sunbeams in a thoueoud ways. 

And ^tingling star and twilight with his dying rays. 

Behold those cloudy saints and angei bands t 
How rich the robes in which they brightly beam ! 

Such shapes we oft have seen in sleepy lands, 
Peopling the specy silver of a dream ; 

And juEt such harps, with carvings rude surrounded, 

Have in those face-thronged vistons o'er the wild 
air eounded. 

O, I could sit and weep here like a child ! 

I know not why thus heavy feels my soul) 
But I did deem that one pale statue smiled 

0pon me in the twilight; and the roll 
Of memory's rapid wheels did backward move— 
For the mute marble wore a form I once didiove. 

But this is fane J , for Uie busy brain 
Grows sad by conlemplaiion on ih^ past ; 

Thoughts move in chains, a heavy wearied train. 
Dragging down to the grave, tlieir rest at last; 

Care folde his arms, and sits apart to weep, 

Over 4he silent oity where the ^nighty sleep. 

From Bacon's Poems. 
I^ifc. 

OuB years, our years, how fast they glide I 
Life, like a never sleeping tide, 

Wijd sweeps away j 
And all that^e young heart supplied. 
Visions of p Ap, and power, and pride, 

Lo, whAare they I 

We live, we Ibve, we laugh, we sigh ; 
We cheat th4 heart, we cheat the eye 

With thjgs to come ; 
Aye I whilMbe gathering clouds are nigh. 
And the dr^ bolt is launched on high, 

To be our doom. 

We live— love brings its mysteries ; 

It clothes the earth, it cloAesthe skies, 

With visions bright : 
The heart iji|aken with sweet surprise. 
It gives up tj best sympathies— 

De&tk httngs a blight. 

We live— we think of laurels won, 
Of fiaith well kept, of proud deeds done, 

Then fix your eye ; 
Fame's thunder-plaudit cheers us on j 
The goal is in our tight ; we run ; 

We win, and die ! 



The laeureled brow, the heart elate, 
The warrior's fame, the monarch's state, 

The castled slave ; 
Each, as the world proclaims him great, 
Trembles for one is at the gale — 

To dig his grave. 

We grasp the wind ; we clasp a shade ; 
Earth's proudest gift's a phantom ma<k — 

So soon 'lis flown ; * 
The draoght is at our lips ; afraid. 
We dash the chalice down, dismayed 

That life is gone. ^ 

Deatli's Plroclamatioii* 

BT MBS. ELUBT. 

Tb may twine young flowers round the sanny brow 

Ye deck for the festal day, 
But mine is the shadow that waves o'er them no^jr. 

And their beauty has withered away. 
Ye may gather bright gems fpr glory's shrine, 

Aftir from their cavern home— 
Ye may gather the gems — but their pride ismine. 

They will light the dark cold tomb. 

The warrior's heart beats high and proud, 

1 have laid my cold hand on him ; 
And the stately form hath before me bowed, 

And the fla^ng eye is dint, 
I have trod the banquet room alone — 

And the crowded halls of mirtji, 
And the low deep wail of the stricken one 

Went up from the festal hearth. 

I have stood by the pillared domes of old, 

And breathed on each classic shrine — 
And desolation gray and co]d, 

Now marks the ruin mine. 
I have met young Gem'us, and breathed on the brour 

Thatbo« his mystic trace — 
And the cheek where passion was wont to glow, 

Is wrapt in ray dark embrace. 

They tell of a land where no blight can fall, 

Where my ruthless reign is o'er — 
Where llie ghastly shroud, and the shadowy pall 

Shall wither the soul no more. 
They say there's a home in yon blue sphere, 

A region of life divine ; 
But I reck not— since all that is lovely here. 

The beauty of earth— is mine. 
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The Widow ]21li§ 

AND 

HER SON WILLIE. 

1 HAVE known few happier people than the 
'Widow Ellis mid Her son William, or Willie, 
as he was cMled in the neighborhood. Do 
you imagine Widow Ellis w:is rich ? Do 
yon think she lived in a big house, and that 
fflie hnd plenty of handsome furniture, and 
hordes, nnd carriages, and a Irtrs^e gnrden, 
and plenty of people to serve her, and rich 
relations, and troops of friends ? And do 
you think Willie, my bright, happy little friend 
Willie, had quantities of clothes, new books 
whenever he desired them, a printing-press, 
paint-box, pencils, a magic lantern, and all 
the toys, useful and useless, that are lavished 
by loving friends on rich hoys ? — Tliink you 
lie had a pony to ride ? a Newfoundland dno; 
to play with, and allowance-money in his 
purse to buy what he liked ? No one of 
these things made the happiness of the Wid- 
ow Ellis and her son Willie. On the contra- 
ry, they were almost the poorest people, save 
Ihose miserable beings the iowrCs poor^ in 
our village. 

When Mrs. Ellis was first married, many 
years ago, she moved to the West. She had 
six children. She lived in a sickly place, 
and one afcer another died, and last of all 
her husband. None of her family were lefi 
but tlie youngest, Willie. Her own health 
was wretched ; and believing nothing could 
cure her but coming back to the old place, 
she sold her little property, paid her debts, 
doctor and all, came back to our village, and 
had just enough to buy that little brown houye 
on the slope, at the turn above the ri*er, 
where those noble elni-irees hang their 
sweeping branrlies over the road, so iinhow- 
ering it lliat our villagc-girls (who alw;•\^ 
choose lliat way for their twilii^lu walks) c;.l 
it the arbor. There is a small patch ofland oi 
the east side of the widow^s house, it m^iy 1;*- 
the tenth of an acre, which she jp. ule into h 
garden. She often says, it is well for her ii 
is no larger, for it is just big enough for her 



and Willi.im to plant and sow, and keep in" 
order. It was wonderfid how much she gets ' 
out of it! — Plenty of potatoes for breakfast 
and dinner all the year round, and often a! 
good mess for the cow. The widoiv's money 
held out to buy a cow, and well for her thnt- 
it did ; for this cow, till she lost it, half sup-' 
ported her. But I was telling you how full' 
her garden was.-^She had parsnips, carrots, 
onions, turnips, and here and there a cab- 
haue or a S(|uash vine, cucunujers, and a 
little pa;ch of melons. How could I forget; 
the asparagus which Mrs. Ellis said was| 

* something to give away, f(w everybody did 
not raise asparagus, and folks, especially 
old folks, ivcre very fond of it.* There was 
a row of currant-lnishes, and, latterly, abed 
of strawberries. In on« corner were medi- 
cinal herbs ; country people make great use 
of these; and when s.n^e and balm could be 
found no where else. Widow Kills had always 
' some to sparr.* Tiujre was .i row ofnevfr- 
to-be-forgotten, earaway, dill, and fennel. 
The old women and children who passed that 
way on Sunday were in the habit of asking a 
few heads of these aromatic seeds to cliew ai 
.meeting ; a rustic custom, which, we are 
happy to observe, is falling into disuse. 
Round the widow's door — the side door 
opens into tlie gartlen — tlierc were rose- 
bushes, pink^, and heart's ease ; and through- 
out the garden, here and there, from May till 
October, you nrij»ht see a flower, looking as 
pleasant among the cabbages, turnipi^, Sec. as 
a smile on laborer's face. Indeed the 
Widow Ell .garden put to shame the waste 
places call, (by courtesy) jur farmers 
gardens. They make t:<i ,^es for these 
slovenly places which \« ^ nnot now stop to 
examine; but, in p;».— , along to the story 
of lliik? Willie, WG ;.i>,. repeat what Widow 
P. .l«s '»rten sail wlicn l)usy in her garden. 

• , c.»il this n'oinen''s tr^rk, I have been 
w -akiy I'oi i.uivy yca:v • ^nd hut for my gar- 
uju, I h U, . i I si, O.U.I have been under 
iround ; »!., ,^ I'liere's nothing does me 
so iinH .. >j .!>. sinellinii the fresh earth. 
I bolitr r, if our frinner's girls wonld take cafe 
op their ^ irJeni^, ihcy would look fresher than 



they do now, and feel a deal better, besiden 
gifting a world of comfort for the family, and 
a nice present for a neighbor now and then 
out of it. ' Besides,* added the Widow Ellis, 
* it is so teaching ; I seen) to see 6od*8 pow- 
er and goodness in every thing that grows.* 
The next house to the widow Ellis, between 
her and the river, a large brick building, is 
Captain Nicholas Stout's. You may see by 
the good fences round it, and the big barn, 
corn-cribs, sheds, Sec. behind it, all snug and 
sound, that the captain is a wealthy, indus- 
trious, pains- taking farmer. An honest man, 
too, is the captain ; that is, ns honest as a 
man can be who is selfish, and crabbed, and 
thinks so much of his own property and rights 
as to care very little for his neighbor's. A 
man is called honest that pays his debts, and 
does not cheat his neighbors ; but there is a 
higher, nobler honesty than that, and a short 
rule for the practice of it, viz. • do unto others 
as you would that others should do unto you.' 
i The captain did not come up to this as we 
shall see. — He was a rough, hard-favored 
man, and had a crusty way of speaking, par- 
ticularly to children that made iheui all dis- 
like him ; and I believe this was the reason 
the captain was so apt to have his early apples 
and his watermelons stolen. The Widow 
Ellis had one pear-tree in her gnrden ; deli- 
cious pears it bore, too ; and I have heard 
her say she didn't believe one pear had ever 
been stolen from it : indeed, I think the boys 
in our village would ns soon have cut off 
I their fmgers as have stolen one of her pears. 
1 Was it right to steal cross Captain Stout's ? 
I Oh no ; but the fact that his were stolen and 
: hers were not, shows how one person doing 
wrong leads to another doing it too. 

The captain had a large garden, or rather 
a large garden spot ; like most of our farm- 
er's gardens it was nmch over grow n with 
weeds, and had little besides potatoes, cab- 
bages, and a few flaunting holly hocks in it. 
To have seen the vegetables on the Widow 
Ellis' table and the captain's you would have 
taken licr to be the richer person of tlie two. 

Some years ago, nhrn Willie was about 
i eleven, his mother let him hire himself to one 
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of our farmers for a few of ihe busy spring 
weeks. The people who employed him were 
much pIcHsed with his industry and kindness; 
nnd when he was comins; away, Mrs, Il^n. 
the farmer's wife, suid. 'Willie, )0u hav*- 
always been very good untured and oliliginsi 
tome, iHid you have set an excellent exaniplt 
to my boys ; I want to make you some litilf 
present that will please you.' Tlien she 
brought out of her pantry four duck's e^gs 
Carefully laid on wool, in a basket. * You 
know,* she continued, * that our ducks are h 
rare breed. Tliey were sent to me by n»y 
cousin from the seashore. — I have but the 
one piiir ; and the duck is just, as you know, 
going 10 set upon ten eggs. 1 have taken 
four of them out for you, Willie.' 

♦ Oh ! oh I Mrs. Ilart, how much I thank 
you. I had rather have these than almost 
any thing you could have given me.' 

' I thought they would please you, Willie, 
and 1 wanted togiveyou something you would 
value ; and now, if you have good luck with 
them, they may be worth a great deal to you, 
for Squire CIifTurd has offered me a dollar a 
pair for ducks of this breed.* 

* Has he ? A dollar a pair !' Willie look- 
.ed at the e^^s, and he thought of something 
;lie wanted very much to buy for his mother, 
Bud his thoughts jumped forward into the 
;time when the dudes would be hatched, and 
Ao'ld, and a little black silk shawl bought for 
mother to wear to meeting in the place o( 
that olil one she lias worn every Sunday 
£ince father died. Well, he took his eggs 
liome with him, and showed them to his 
juother, and she was full as pleased as he was 
fvhen she heard that they were given (o hiui 
as a reward of his good behavior ; and Wil- 
lie said, * Mother, you never saw such hand- 
some ducks ; when they turn their necks lo 
the sun they look as if they were made ol 
precious stones.'— 

' They will look more beautiful than pre- 
cious stones to me, Willie, for they wdl pi»! 
me in mind of my little son's good conduct, 
and what are precious stones to a moiher 
compared with that? They have come jusi 
iu time ; the old white hen is just going tu 
set. You must lake away her own ejigs, and 
put these under her. Hens are like the \ery 
best of stepmothers ; they are just as kind 
to others' offspring as to their own.' 

Willie, like other little boys, was impatieni 
/or the time to arrive when the ducks should 
4:ume forth from their shells ; but, cautioned 
J)y his mother, he did not worry the hen with 
going 10 the nest. He only took care she 
should find food and water at hand when she 
came off the nest in search of it. At the 
end of four weeks the faithful step mother 
came forth with four ducklings, each egg hav- 
ing pro Uiced a healthy, living bird. I cannot 
ilcsnribc Wdlie's joy. A proud and happy 



boy he was that day. Gladly did he go a 
mile morning and night, with Mrs. Gray*s 
cow to pasture, to earn moiiey to buy food 
for his little pets. They were, like all duck- 
lings, very greedy, and led their moiher 
about frojn morning till night scraching for 
food for them; but the little vagabonds, above 
all things, delighted in going to the river an<i 
niuuing into it, wiiile the poor mother would 
stand fluttering by, caHiug them in vain to 
come back. Wdlie would clap his hands, 
and call the hen an old goose, and wonder 
that, when she had seen them time after time 
return in safety, she could be so frightened. 
And then Wdlie remembered he had read iu 
a book that animals could not reason that 
their minds were made of instincts ; and thai 
they obeyed this instinct belter than man 
obeyed his reason. 

There is no having possessions in this 
world without trials cou>ing along with them. 
So Willie found ; for his young family, on 
passing Captain Stout's garden on their way 
to the river, would sometimes run under the 
fence, and had once or twice been seen by 
the captain himself on his premises. Once 
finding them helping themselves to a few of 
his pens, he flew into a passion ; and calling 
Willie, who was passing by, he told him if he 
did not keep his ducks out of his garden he 
would wring their necks for them ! \ The 
bare thought of such a catastrophe made 
Willie ireuible ; and that very hour, with the 
help of a kind friend, he made a coop for his 
hen, and shut her up. Willie, now seeing the 
ducklings persecuted, loved them better than 
ever. His leisure mome«us were speirt with 
them. He watched their different disposi- 
tions, and nnmed them accordingly ; and 
uuc cross one, who was for getting all the food 
to himself, and pecking at the others, he 
named ' Captain Stout. ^ Every day they 
iirew larger and handsomer, and Willie 
thout»ht their colors were even brii;hter than 
their parents' at Mrs. Hart's. His f.ivorite 
ainono them, hy-the-way, he had named Mrs. 
Hart, and ilie most lienerous of litile duckt: 
she seemed, al\»ays s^haring hrr portion, or 
giving it all up rather than quarrel for it. 
After a few days, Willie took it into his head 
that the young tliini^s uere t;etiins: poorer, anfi 
pining to go to the river; and he let the hen 
out, taking care to attend them, hst the\ 
should trespass on the captain. — One day, as 
he was returning from watering his ducks, 
his mother called him to go iu haste of ai 
errand. He left the ducks on their wa\ 
home. — When he was returning he saw Cap- 
tain Stout with a club in his hand running 
through his garden. Willie's heart niis^avt- 
him. » Oh, my poor litile ducks !' ihouglu 
he, and he hastened forward. Bob Smith 
and Sam Bii^gs, two of his best friends called 
ifier him, but he did not even turn his head ; 



and they, wondering what could be the matter 
followed after him. — Willie reached the 
garden-fence just in time to see the old lien 
fly over it, catling in her own way, with 
dl her mi^ht and main to the young ones to 
follow. But they, poor things, could not fly 
so high ; and in attempting to run under the 
fence, they were entangled in some currant 
bushes that grew very thickly there ; and 
before they cculd extricate themselves, before 
Willie could get his breath to plead for them« 
the captain caught one after the other, and. 
wringing their necks, tossed tliem gasping 
over the fence ; and then merely saying ' I 
gave you warning,' he turned and walked back 
to his house. Willie said not one word. 
It seemed to him as if he should choke. 
He took up his darlings one after the other, 
and put them in his apron ; they were warm 
and their little breasts yet heaving, and Willie 
ran towards home. He did not stop to hear 
Sam and Bob, who, enraged at the captain's 
cruelty, called him all sorts of names. 

* Td kill him !' says Sam. < Td burn 
down his house for him, said Bob. Not one 
word said poor Willie ; but his cheeks look* 
ed as if the blood would burst from them, 
and he bit his lips till they bled ; aud so ho 
appeared before h:s mother, and dropping 
his apron, the dead ducks fell at her feet, 
and he burst into loud cries, * Captain Stout 
has killed them all — he is a cruel wretch, 
mother — he is ! I wish he was dead !' 

• Willie.' 

* I can't help it, mother ; I do wish so ; 
he is an awful, hateful man ! he might have 
left me one— just one,' and then throwing 
himself down on the floor, he took one after 
the other stroked down their feathers, held 
up their poor broken necks, and burst out 
into a fresh peal of crying. As soon as she 
could soothe him into a little composure, his 
mother inquired into i)articulars, and she too 
shed some tears, for it grieved her to see 
Willie grieve ; and she certainly did think he 
had been most unjustly as well as unkindly 
treated. Mt is a pity !* she said, stroking 
Wdlie's head with one hand and laying her 
other hand on the f.vorite duck, poor little 
Mrs. Hurt, whom Willie was holding fast lo 
his bosom. Willie felt a little comforted 
when he saw that his mother fell with him, 
and he slopped his loud crying, but his tears 
still came as fast as he could wipe them. 
• If he had only killed the captain,' he said, ' I 
would not have minded it ; but Big-breast, and 
i^anny, and dear, dear little Mrs. Hart! I am 
sure he ought to be hung; aud I wish he was.* 

♦ Willie !' 

• Well mother, was not it just tike murder?' 

* No, my son, not nearly so bad as murder.' 
^ I'm sure I think it was ; they did not 

mean to do any harm, aud they were the 
prettiest litile ducks that ever lived, and the 
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liest, especially Mrs. H.irt. I think it was 
just as bad as Herod killing the innocents. ' 
They were just as good and ten times hand- 
somer than any babes that ever lived. Can*i 
Captriin Stout be punished any way mother ? * 

* I believe not, Willie.' 

* I am sure he ought to be. Mrs. Hurt, 
lold me my ducks would be worth a dollar a 
pair, and I meant to have sold one p.iir ofj 
them — oh dear,' and Willie thouj^ht of the 
silk shawl he meant to have bought for his 
mother, and he hurst into a fresh flood of 
tears, and said he should hate Captain Stoui 
as long ns he lived. 

* Willie,' said his mother, • let us go and 
bury the poor little ducks under the pear 
tree, and when they^ are out of our sight you 
will feel better.' — Willie did not think he ever 
should feel better ; but he began to busy 
huiiself about nailing up a box to put the 
ducks in, and digging a gruve, and his moth- 
er helped him, and they covered the grave with 
green sods, and Willie's mother took up 
some violets and set round the sods, and 
"Willie did feel a little better. When they 
^Vent back to the house his nioiher asked him 
whitUi he h'-id rather be, the man that had 
killed the little ducks, or the little boy whose 
ducks were killed. 

* I had rather be myself, a million times, 
mother !' 

* Then the person that suffers wrong, my 
son, is much better off than he that does it.' 

* Yes, mother, I suppose so, but it's a 
dreadful thing to bear.' 

* Then should not you be sorry for Cap- 
tain Stout ?• 

* Sorry for him ! I can't fed so if I ought 
to.' 

* Perhaps you will, Willie, when you think 
a little more about it. C»pt'«iin Stout was 
angry when he killed your little ducks, and 
the moment the deed was done he felt, I am 
sure he did, that he had done as one neighbor 
should not do to another, as an old man 
should not do to a little boy ; and whenever 
he sees you or thinks of you, he will feel un- 
comfortable.' 

* I hope he will ! I hope he will feci awfully !' 

* Don't say so, my son, or rather don't 
feel so. 

Do you remember those texts you wrote 
ofl' into the first leaf of your Bible-book ?' 

* Yes, mother.' 

•. What where they ?' 

' Love your enemies, bless those that 
curse you, pray for those that despitefully use 
you, overcome evil with good, and so on.' 

* What did you copy them off for ?* 

* So that I might reniember them.* 

* Why do you wish to remembarthem ?' 

* You told me I must mother, so as to act 
accordingly, if ever i had a chance.' 

* Have not you a chance now, Willie !' 



Willie did not reply and his mollier went 
on. * We never should lose the opportunity 
of obeying these laws which Christ has given 
us. You have now a great occasion. This 
is a great trial to you : and if you earnestly 
.ind sincerely pmy to God to bless Captain 
Stout, this trial, that seeius so grievous to 
you, will prove a blessing ; and after you have 
so pr.iyed, you will feel better, and )ou will be 
prepared to return good for Capt. Stout's 
evil, if ever you have a chance. But don't 
pr^Iy for him because I have told you this, 
Willie ; for it is not saying (he words God 
cares for, but he looks into your heart to see 
whether the feeling is there.' 

William considered for some time in si- 
lence, and at first he said, < 1 hope 1 shall 
pray for Captain Stout, but I dou*t feel as if 
[ could now.' When a child hopes he shall 
do right, he has taken the first step towards 
it. Willie was vary much in the habit of 
doing what he thought was his duty, and all 
fay he was thinking over Ihs troubles ; he 
often repeated to himself those texts he had 
copied, and he ended with, * I hope I shall 
feel like praying for him.' At night, as usual, 
he knelt down by the bedside. His mother 
saw he remained on his knees longer than 
usual, and, when he crept into bed, ♦ Come 
here, mother,' he said.' She went to the bed- 
side. 'Oh, mother,* said he, * it is just as 
you always tell me. I feel a great deal better 
for doing right. It seems as if a load was 
taken off from me ; and now I really don't 
want Captain Stout to be punished, and I do 
almost feel sorry for him, for I know he must 
feci awfully when he thinks of the ducks. I 
was not sure even when I knelt dowR that 1 
could sincerely and earnestly pray for him ; 
but when I was saying that part of my prayer, 
** forgive us our trespesscs as we forgive 
those that trespass against us," I seemed, for 
the first time, to feel wh it it is to be forgiven, 
and that we could not be if we did not for- 
give and how much God every day forgave 
me ; and I remembered what a dreadful pas- 
sion I was in to-day, and it seemed to me 
like a very little thing when God is all the 
time forgiving me. to forgive Captain Stout 
just fur one bnd ihin^ ; and as soon as I had 
done praying for myself, I did pray for him — 
real priiyer, mother — and now I don't hate 
him a bit, nor wish any thing bad to happen 
to him.' 

* My dear son, I am glad and thankful and 
I hope you will alwnys look to your heart 
for when that is right, all goes well let others 
do us good or evil. If we only obey the Di- 
vine laws which Jesus Christ has given to us, 
we shidl in ail probability overcome the evil 
of others with our good ; and if not, we shall 
certainly build up the kingdom of heaven in 
our own hearts.' 

Not many days after the affair of the ducks, 



Mrs. Ellis asked Willie to take his basket 
full of salt to the pasture, to salt the cow ( 
and, • maybe* she 8;»id, * Willie, you will find 
a calf beside her.' Willie went off eagerl/f 
running and whistling. The cow, I believe 
he loved better th.an any thing in the world 
but his mother. He had taken care, and 
good care, of her for two years, driven her to 
pasture morning and night, in summer, and 
m winter, foddered lier, and carried her out 
her little mess of boiled potatoes and carrots, 
and such messes as his careful mother 
could save in hej small and frugal family. 
The cow was a gentle creature, and kind 
tempered ; there is as much difference in the 
disposition of cow as of children ; and be- 
sides, the cow was the best property the 
Widow Ellis owned. Nearly all the nioni*y 
she got was from the sale of the butter and 
milk of (his good cow and Willie often hevrd 
her say when any thin^ new was bought, * we 
umst thank the cow for this, Willie.' Oa 
Willie went thinking how pleasant K would be 
to have a calf with the cow, and how mucU 
pleasure the cow would take with it, for cows 
are fond mothers. As soon as he got over 
the bars ijito (ho pasture he saw the cow, but 
she seemed to be lying very stupidly ; he 
ran forward, calling ^ co co ;' but the cow 
did not, as usual, obey the call, and Willie's 
heart sank within him. He ran on, and when 
he came to the poor animal, he found her 
stretched on the grass, quite dead. — Poor 
boy! you would have pitied him if you bad 
seen how sorrowful he was ; how he sat 
down by the cow and thought of his mother 
and burst into tears, and said. Now all is 
gone — my pretty ducks and mother's cow I—. 
w fiat si tail wc do ? Poor Mooly! I iiever 
shall drive you home any more ! I never 
again shall keep my fin^^ers wanu by holding 
on your nice warm tail I I never shall feed 
you again ! you never again will look round 
at me and lick my hand 4 oh dear ! I must gu 
home and tell mother—thai is the worst 
of it. 

What shall we do with the poor calf ? we've 
no milk to give ; and, thus pondering, Willie 
went slowly homeward. As he came to the 
turn in the road by Captain Stout's field of 
winter wheat, he saw that several young cattle 
had broken into the field and were making 
their way rapidly towards the wheat.-»Cap- 
tain Stout's beautiful wheat, the most prom- 
ising in the country, and already put up by 
the captain for the prize to be given by the 
agricultural society, for the best winter 
wheat. 

WilKe looked at the cattle. He saw thej 
were about to do great injury to Captain 
Stout. And do yon think there was a voice 
at the very bottom of his heart saying, * Well, 
let them; it's just good enough for him I'. 
No, Willie had for ever silenced siicUa vqicq 
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when he niiute (h.it rt*ul prayer for Captain 
Stout. Willie was ii quick-witted boy. He 
thought, if he mn after the cattle, they would 
trample down the wheat in spite uf all he 
could do ; then it occurred to hiui to lure 
theai back with the basket of sdi ; so he let 
down ihe bars they had leaped over, and 
going gently towards them, he called to 
them and showed them the salt. They 
came towards him. Just at that moment 
Sam Bri;£gs, his frif^nd, who had uitnes- 
t$ed the wriui^ing of the ducks' necks, ap- 
peared in sight. ' What are you about, Will ?' 
lie cried out. 

* Getting these steers out of the c:iptaiu'^ 
u heat-field.' 

' The more fool you ! don't you reniember 
the ducks ?' 

* I guess I never shall forget them.' 

* Then why don't you let the cattle he ? 
I am sure it*s none of )our busiu'^ss to g»*t 
Ihcm out. If I was in your place I would 
like no belter fun than to see the captain's 

at irod down, every blade of it ; I would 
not budge an inch to drive them out.' 

* But then, I should lose the opportunity. 
Sam,' riplied Willie; who, all the time his 
frien'' ^^a?? spekiiig, was luring the cattle to- 
war Js the bar-, and now, having got them on 
ihtnMjiide, was I'wuing iliom up, while they 
were licking up \\u salt l.e had streued 
iiround. i 

* Lose the opportunity?* Will— what di)' 
you mean ?' 

* Mother suys— I mean the Bible says yon 
should take the first opportunity to return 
Kood for evil, and then you will overcome 
rnUer people's evil with your good.' 

* That's sound doctrine I declare I' said 
Sam's father, who at this moment joined 
tliein. Yon are a good boy, Willie, and 
J wish Sam would take pattern by you — San^ 
jand ull the other boys : as to that, there's 
jnany » man might be the better for such an 
example. A pretty spot of work Mr. Sam, 1 
should have h^d if Willie had gone according 
to your advice ; 1 suppose you did not sre 
they are our cattle, aMd I should have had the 
datuuges to pay. But how in the world. Will 
did you contrive to get them out so nicely .'' 
AVillie explained, niKJ this led Co telling the 
news of the cow*s death. 

* I declare !' said Mr. Briggs. * I am very 
sorry for yotir loss, WiMie, and your moth- 
er's. One good turn deserves another. Our 
old dun has lost her calf, so you drive yours 
up to my little pasture, and she may run with 
Jier, she'll have plenty of milk, and be worth 
raising by the time she is six weeks okl.' 

* Oh, thank you—thank you sir, said Wil- 
liam ; and, his heart lightened of half its load, 
he ran home to tell all his news, bad and good, 
to his mother. 

William was scarcely out of sight before 



Captain Stout came down to look at his dar 
ling wheat field, ami when he saw the prints of 
the cattle's hoofs, he sputtered away as he al- 
ways did when he was in a passion. It was 
.some time before he could listen to Mr. 
Brigg's account of how skilfully they had 
been driven out by William Ellis. 

'William Ellis I William Ellis!' exclaimed 
the old man. 

* Yes sir,' said Sam Briggs; * ma>be you 
know something about William Ellis's ducks, 
if you don't know William Ellis. I know 
some boys that in Willie's place would have 
turned the cattle in instead of out /* 

' You are a sarcy boy ?' said the captain, 
turning on his heel and walking briskly away. 
Though he said this, I rather think, on refiec* 
tion, he was much of Sam*8 opinion. 

Willie found his mother submitted to the 
calamity of losing the cow with that gentleness 
and patience with which she took all the 
inevitable evils, small and great of her lot. 
This was a belter lesson to her child than if 
she had talked to him a month about the duty 
of submission. 

* I am very glad you an't sorrier, mother,' 
said William ; * I was afrai<t you would feci 
dreadfully.' 

* I am sorry, Willie— very sorry — it is a 
great loss to us, but 'tis not that distressing 
kind of sorrow 1 should feel if you had been 
doing wrong : nor that heart sickness I 
should have ftU if any thing evil had happen- 
ed to you, my dear boy.' 

* Instead of that, something good has hap- 
pened to me mother. Wdliam then told his 
mother how lucky he had been in seeing the 
cattle just in the nick of time. * Sam says,' 
concluded Willie, ' that captain will never so 
much as thank me ; but I don't care for that, 
for it's just as you say, mother ; it makes 
yoU feel somehow so happy to feel you have 
done right because it was right, not beciHise 
you want anybody to pay you, or thank you, 
or praise you for it. 

* That happy feeling, my dear child, is 
God's reward, and it is not like men*s pay, 
and t4iaiiks, and praise ; they may fail u^ 
but this happy feeling wo are sure of when 
conscience tells us we have done right ; and 
it is quite reward enough for our best 
actions.' 

* So I know it is, mother.' 

Not long after this, Mrs. Ellis asked Wil- 
liam to.go to the fulling mill to get their cloth. 
This was a piece of cloth for a cloak for Mrs. 
Ellis, and a new suit of clothes for William. 
Mrs. Ellis had spun the yarn, d\ed it, and 
woven it herself. No one can feel the worth 
of a garment as the diligent woman does who 
Jias manufactured it herself; I believe it gives 
her ten times the pleasure a fine lady gets 
from a new dre.ss from Paris ; so, though 
its cost is far less, the poor woman is the 



richer of the two. Willie fancied he knew 
the value of the home-made cloth.—* You aDd 
I, mother,' he said, '• I guess, will know how 
to prize our new things. I shall think how 
many clothes you washed for Miss Seaman 
to buy the wool, and then how we picked it 
by the light of the pine knots, then bow you 
carded it nights when you were teaching nie 
hymns, and so on, and so on, and so on. 
Oh, it seemed to me as if every thing never 
would be done to it, but as you say, mother, 
brick upon brick builds the house at last.' 
Off Willie set at a quick pace, for he had a 
long way to go, and he knew it would be 
night before he could get home. He h*.id to 
wait a long time, and, when he got the doth, 
a stout roll it was, he trudged homeward with 
it a happy boy. Before he got to Captain 
Stout's the clouds gathered and shut in the 
stars, and the wind rose and roared, and the 
naked trees cracked in the blast, but Willie 
feared nothing. What should he have fear- 
ed ? he saw the candle shining through his 
imther's window ; a pleasant light is that 
which comes from a kind mother's home. 
But what bright light is that flashing tlirougii 
Captain Stout's stable door ? That stable 
door opened upon the street, and Willie was 
passing it. The stable was at one end of the 
barn, and the bam was connected with the 
house by a shed and woodhouse. Willie 
screamed with all his might, * fire ! fire !' 
and ran towards the barn. The stable door 
was ajar. Luckily, Captain Stout hiid sent 
away one pair of horses that day with a load« 
so that two of the stalls were empty, and the 
manger where the fire had taken had but a 
whifiT of hay in it, but that would soon have 
communicated with the full manger where 
the horses were. They were already terri- 
fied with the sudden light and pulling back 
and kicking furiously. 

Willie entered the stable and shut the 
door after him ; he then unrolled his cloth 
and threw it down upon the manger. The 
fi imes had not yet reacl>ed the hay at the 
horses' heads, nor blazed up to the loft 
bove. As well as he could, he pressed down 
the cloth ; but in spite of him, the flames 
wouhl flash out first at one end, then at the 
other. His cries, however, had alarmed 
Capt. Stout and his family, and they we're 
soon on the spot with pails of water. The 
fire was quickly extinguished, but fire and 
water had ruined poor Willie's new cluth. 
Captain Stout bade him come into the house, 
and Inquiries and explanations followed. It 
seemed that Nat Boyle, a careless little fel- 
low who lived with the captain, remembered 
after dark that, instead of hanging up the 
bri«IIe as he had been told always to do when 
he put up a horse, he had left it on the stable 
floor ; and so, taking u candle without a lan- 
tern (which he had been bidden never to do) 
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lie cre|H out to bang up the bridle, und thus 
save bifuseir from the scoldiug, or, per- 
chance, %vhippii)g, he might breakfast on next 
moruing. He could not reach the nail to 
ban^ the bridle on without setting down the 
candle, und he set it in the manger ^ just for 
a quarter of a second/ he said ; * he had no 
thonglii it coulJ do any harm.' Oh« this no 
tkimgkt^ how many buildings it burns ! 

' And how came you, Willie Ellis, to be 
out at ihiis time of night?* asked Captain 

SlOlK. 

Willie told his errand, and said the cloth- 
ier had detained him. * Lucky fur me he did,* 
saicij the captain ; * but now tell me, how 
upon earth such a shaver as you knew how 
CO go the right way to work to put out the 
fire?' 

> I can tell you that, sir,* replied Willie, 
amiling ; the first time he had smiled since 
he 8»w the scorched, ruined cloth ; ^ you 
know sir, there is only mother and I ; and^ 
whett I WHS H little boy, she liad sometimes 
to leave me alone in the house, and she was 
dreadfully afraid of fire, so she often told me 
how to manage in case anything took fire. 
She bade rae not open a door, for that would 
make a draught, and, if possible, I was to 
throw aome woolen thing on the fire. If my 
clothes caught, she bade ine throw myself 
flat on the floor, and wrap myself .in the 
hearth nig-^and she has often taken a cotton 
rag, and showed me how much quicker it 
burnt when you held it up than when you laid 
it down.* 

• Well, well, your mother is a *raculou8 
woniHU, and yoti are a VhcuIuus child to re- 
member all (his in time of need. I miglu 
have told Nat forty of million uf times, and 
he never would have thought of it. Stop 
your bellowing, you son of Belial, it wUl du 
you no good. I will give you such a thrash- 
ing to-morrow morning as you never had, 
and turn you out on the wide world to burn 
other fiilks* barns, you careless rascal ! I say. 
Will Ellis, you are a j^ worth having, and I 
have thought so ever since you turned them 
steers out of my field. Come in here. Will.' 
William followed to an inner room. * 1 ai)*t 
always 80 crossgrained as I seem,* continued 
the captain—* you*ve made nje kind o* feel, 
Williaui Ellis, you*ve made rae respect you, 
and that is more than ever I could say of any 
other boy in the universe, for I never could 
surmise what boys were made for — but I do 
respect^ you, and your mother too— here, 
take this cloth home,* and he gave him a 
roll larger and better than his own, * tell 
your mother I shall be down by sunrise to 
see her— good night, my boy.* William 
thanked Capt. Stout, but the captain fancied 
he did not look quite satisfied — and he said, 
* DoD*t think Wiir, this is all I mean to do 
for you— I believe in my conscience you 



have saved barn, house, and all, for all 
would soon have gone this gu^ty night, and I 
tell you ri' reward you— I don't oo my jobs, 
good or bad, by halves, as you knew once to 
your cost and mine too for i*ve wished the 
|>laguy little ducks alive a hundred tintes 
since— but what is the mattt r, boy ? speak 
out ! 

* I don*t wish any more reward sir,* sa'ul 
Willie — * but there is one thing, Crt^uin 

Stout, if you would only please to do .' 

Willie paused and hesitated. 

' What do you boggle about, boy ? — doiil 
be afraid !* 

Thus encouraged, Willie ventured to say, 
' I wish, sir, when you say your prayers to- 
night, you would pray God to forgive Nai*s 
carelessness, and then you would feel like 
forgiving him yourself, and returning * good 
for his evil.* 

Captain Stout walked twice across the 
room, and then, suddenly stopping, he said, 
* Did you pray for me, Willie Ellis, when I 
w-rung your ducks* necks ?* 

* Yes, sir.' 

* Did you ? You are a 'raculous boy V 
The tears rolled down Captain Stoui*si 
cheeks, and for the first time in his life, 
he did that night, before he went to bed, pray 
for one who had offended and injured iiim. 

* The next morning bright and early, Mrs. 
Ellis heard footsteps — .md, looking out, she 
saw coming towards her door the Captain 
attended by Nat, who was driving before him 
one of the captain*8 best cows. The captain 
seems, thought she, to be walking and talking 
wiih Nat in a friendly way — if *l:e eaptain has 
taken the right turn, I shall be glud for the 
poor boy. 

* The poor boy, Nat Boyle, who thus exci- 
ted the commiseration of the kind widovv*s 
heart, was the son of a miserable vagrant 
woniAU who, five years before, had died in 
passing through our village, and left this 
boy to the charities of tlie public. He had 
been a neglected, untaught child, but he was 
honest and good tempered, and Captain 
Stout had taken him a few months before 
from the poor house on trial. * Good morn 
ing to you, widow,* said the captain in a 
pleasauter voice than Mrs. Ellis had ever 
heard from hiin before. ^ Nat Boyle has 
driven down a cow for you widow, as some- 
thing towards settling accounts with your 
boy.* 

Mrs. Ellis began to express her thanks. 

* Hush up widow,* said the captain inter- 
rupting her, * its only a debt I am paying, 
and that don't require thanks' — and then 
after relating over and over every particular 
of the fire, he said, * You have reason to be 
proud of your boy, widow and thankful too ; 
and, as to that, so has Nat Boyle, for he has 
SQved bim from worse than a thrashing, and 



I am bound to him far more than any of you— • 
for, old as I am, I have learned the best les* 
son from the young babe as it were, that ever 
r learned in my life. He has learned me to 
return gofjdfor evil. So, after tiiking Will's 
advice, 1 don't feel like turning off this deso- 
late boy — and, if you'll spare me your son, 
I think, with my teaching and his sort of ex- 
amples, we may make something of Nat 
Boyle yet. 

Cnptiiin Stout then proposed that William 
should live with him. He offered many priv- 
ileges, but that which William valued above 
every other was the promise that he should 
sleep at his mother's. Mrs. Ellis gladly ac- 
cepted the captain's offer. She knew Wil- 
liam would be thoroughly taught farming at 
Captain Stout's. She was not one of those 
who expect their children will be taught mor- 
als and mannere away from home— this she 
knew was home work. Neither did she ex- 
pect the captain*s present happy slate of mind 
would be invariable. She knew that a tem- 
per in which a man had stiffened for years 
cannot be changed by a single impulse, but 
she relied on William to bear and forbear 
with the captain*s infirmities. Good Mrs. 
Ellis had found out, from her own observa- 
tion, the truth expressed by a great moral 
writer, that • the nearer we approach perfec- 
tion, the easier do we bear with the imper- 
fections of others.* 

The captain concluded with reiterating the 
praises of William. Mrs. Ellis listened with 
tears, and in reply to the old man's repeated 
asseverations that » Will was a raculous boy,* 
.she meekly replied 1 have thought, captain, 
it' people would but pr.iciice the laws of 
Christ, they would make a change in this 
world that would seem miraculous.* 

We assure those of our young friends who 
are anxious to know how Willie Ellis Ured 
at Captain Stout's, that the old man's temper 
did soften by degrees under the constant in- 
fluence of his fidelity and gentleness. The 
soft south wind will melt the hardest ice. 
We advise any who may have crusty tempers 
to deal with to imitate Willie EUlis. 
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From llie New- York Alirror. 

Briglii Momcutfi Abroad. 

BY N. P. WILLIS. 

OriK of the most elegant and agreeable 
persons I ever saw was Miss Porter, and I 
think her conversation more delightful to re- 
member than any person's I ever knew. Sir 
Martin Shee told me that he remembered her 
when she was his beau ideal of female beau- 
ty ; but in those days she was more * fancy- 
rapt,* and gave in less to the current and 
spirit of society. Age has made her, if ft 
may be so expressed, less selfish in her use 
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of Uiougin, and she pours it forth, like Pac- 
tolus — that gold which is sand from others. 
She is still uhat I should cwll a h^indsome wo- 
man, or, if that be not allowed she is the 
wreck of more than a common allotment of 
beauty, and looks it. Her person is remark- 
ably erect, her eyes and eyelids (in this hitter 
resembling Scott) very heavily moulded, and 
lier smile is beautiful. It strikes me that it 
iilways is so — where it ever was. The smile 
seems to be the work of the soul. 

I have passed months under the same roof 
with Miss Porter, and nothing gave me more 
pleasure than to 6nd the company in that 
hospitable house dwindled to a * fit audience 
though few,* and gathered around the figure 
in deep mourning which occupied the warm- 
est corner of the sofa. In any vein, and 
Mpiropos to the gravest and the gayest subject, 
her well stored mind and memory flowed 
forth in the same rich current of mingled 
story and reflection, and I never saw an im- 
patient listener beside her. I recollect, one 
evening, a lady's singing * Aidd Robin Gray,' 
and some one remiirking, (rather unsenti- 
mentally) at the close — ' By the by, tvhai is 
Lady — , (the authoress of the ballad,) 
doing with so many carpenters ; Berktiy 
Square is quite deafened with their hammer- 
ing !' 'Apropos of carpenters and La- 
dy ,* said Miss Porter, * this same 
charming bnlhid writer owes something to 
the craft. She was belter born thin provi 
ded with the gifts of fortune, and in her 
younger days, was once on a visit to a noble 
house when to her dismay a lar-;^e and f.ish- 
ionable company arrived, who brought wiili 
them a mania for priv.itc theatricals. Hei 
wardrobe was very slender, barely b^udicient 
for the ordinary events of a wevk day, and 
her purse contained one solitary shilling. To 
leave the house was out of the question, to 
feign illness as nmch so, and to decline tak- 
ing a part was impossiMe, for her talent and 
sprightliness were the hope of the theatre. A 
pan was cist for her, and, in despair she ex- 
cused herself from the gay party bound to 
the country town to make purchases of silk 
and satin, and shut herself up, a prey to mor 
tifled low spirits. The character required a 
smart village dress, and it certainly did not 
seein that it could come out of a shilling 
She sat at her window biting her lips, and 
turning over in her mind whether she could 
borrow of some one, when her attention was 
attracted to a carpenter, who was employed 
in the construction of a stage in the large 
hall, and who, in the court below, was turu- 
. ing ofl* from his pl.me broad and long shav- 
ings of a peculiar striped wood. It struck 
her that it was like ribbin. The next mo- 
ment she WHS below, and begged of the man 
to give her half a dozen lengths as smooth as 
lie could shave them. He performed his task 



well, and depositi[>g them in her apartment, 
she sat oflf alone on horseback to the village, 
and tvith her single shilling, succeeded in pur- 
chasing a chip hat, of the coarsest fabric. — She 
carried it home, exnltiugly, trimmed it with her 
pine shavings, and on the evenmg of perfor- 
mance, appeared with a white dress, and hat, 
and belt ribbins which were the envy of the 
audience. The success of her invention gave 
her spirits and assurance, and she played to 
admiration. The sequel will justify my first 
remark. — She made a conquest on that night 
of one of her titled auditors, whom she after- 
wards married. — You will allow that lady- 
may afford to be tolerant of carpenters ?* 

An eminent clergyman one evening beeame 
the subject of conversation, and a wonder was 
expressed that he had never married. * That 
wonder,* s^id Miss Porter, * was once ex- 
pressed to the reverend gentleman himself 
in my hearing, and he told a story in answer 
which I tell you — dnd perhaps, slights as it 
may seem, it is the history of other hearts as 
sensitive and delicate as his own. Soon after 
his ordination, he preached, once every Sab- 
bath, for a clergyman in a smdl vill4ige not 
twenty utiles from London. Among his 
auditors, from Sunday to Sunday, he observ- 
*»d a young lady, who always occupied a 
certain seat and whose close attention began 
insensibly to ji-row to him an object of thought 
and pleasure. — Slie left the church as soon as 
sLTviee was over, au'l it so chanced that he 
went on for a )ear wiiliont kno^vu)^ her name, 
but his sermon was never uritten *viihout 
many a thought how she Mould approve it, 
nor prrached wiih satisfaction unlc^s he read 
approbation in her face. Gradually he came 
to think of her at other times than when 
writing sermons, and to wish to see her on 
other days than Sundays — but the weeks 
clipped on, and though he fancied that she 
«;rew paler and thinner, he never brought 
himself to the resolution either to ask her 
name or to seek to speak with her. By these 
silent steps, however, love had worked into 
his heart, and he had made up his mind to 
seek her acquaintance and marry her if pos- 
sible, when one day he was sent for to min- 
ister at a funeriil. The face of the corpse 
was the same tliat had looked up to him Sim- 
day after Sunday, till he had learned to make 
it a part of his life. He was unable to perform 
the service and another clergyman present 
ofliciated ; and after she was buried, her 
father took him aside and begged his pardon 
for giving him pain — but he could not resist 
the impulse to tell him that his daughter had 
mentioned his name with her last breath, and 
he was afraid that a concealed affection for 
him had hurried her to the grave. Since 
that, said tlie clergyman in question, my 
heart has been dead within me, and I look 
forward only.— I shall speak to her In heaven.' 
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From Uie Ladies Repoattory. 

CSambliDg. 

There are those who profess not to se^ 
the evil of gamblmg. They argue tl>M if sk 
man agrees with another to risk his property 
against an equal suin« the chances are mado 
even, and that it is as honest a way of trading 
as any other. 1 look upon the subject in a 
different light. I deny the right of any indi- 
vidual to throw away his property in this man- 
ner—to risk the loss of his fortune and the 
beggary of his family without the slightest 
prospect of receiving an equivalent in case 
of loss. Admitting that he has no family, still 
are there no relatives wliom it is in his poiver 
to aid, or who will be liable to require his as- 
sistance ? But if he be entirely alone in the 
world, is not his antagonist the bead of a fam- 
ily, or has he not relatives who stand in need 
of his assistance ? If so, it is just as wrong 
for the gamester to strip him of his money, us 
it would be to throw away his own under like 
circumstances. In other tr^msactions — in 
the pursuit of ordinary trade, there is an ob- 
ject in view when money is laid out. No m^n 
expends his money, in trade, without a pros- 
pect of getting it back again. But with the 
gambler there is no such prospect. His mo- 
ney is risked, and if lost no benefit accrues in 
return. His properly is wilfully sacrificed. 
His adversary has done nothing to give him a 
rightful claim to it. And now the unforti»nate 
man is sent beggared from the gambling table. 
His creditors come upon him and he is una- 
ble to pay them. He has sacrificed the mo- 
ney which he owed to others, and. in this 
manner, has defrauded ihem out of it. They 
may justly complain, forthcir money has been 
recklessly thrown away. 

The efiect which gambling has upon the 
heart cannot be too strongly deprecated, h 
is ruinous to every generous principle. The 
gambler learns to look upon human misery 
with coid hearted coii#ern. He unscrupu- 
lously seizes upon the hoarded treasures of 
his neighbor— sees him reduced at once 
from affluence to penury, while he, himself, 
is suddenly enriched without any honest effort 
of his own, without conferring any benefit up- 
on the community or the man whom he has 
robbed, as an equivalent for' his unrighteous 
gains. TiMit gambling exercises an evil influ- 
ence upon the heart, would be sufliciently clear 
if we had not proofs of it h) the habitual dishon- 
esty of those who are engaged in it. The 
custom of fraud and cheating by loaded dice, 
and many other iniquitous inventions, suffi- 
ciently shows that the next step after becom- 
ing callous to the sufferings of others, is to 
add to those sufferings by foul and unauthor- 
ized means. Thus is the unsus))ecting youth, 
who is lured into the dens of vice by a hope 
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of realizing a fortune, stri|ipeil of liis liule all 
by arta and contrivances thai stamp the pro- 
fessed gambler the most difihonorable of hu- 
man beings. The man who has become en- 
tangled in debts which he finds it impossible 
to cancel, is pursuadeH to go to the ganiblini^ 
house. Instead of honestly compounding with 
bis creditors, and snrrenderini; up to them 
what he has, and which would in part do jus- 
lice to their demands, he yields lo the persua 
sions of hypocrites afid deceivers, and risking 
all he h»8 at the gaming table, destroys the 
means of doing even tardy justice to those 
to whom he is indebted. Yet the gamblers 
imiong whoni'he is thrown, although perfectly 
aware of all these circumstances, evince no 
remorse when they pocket his last copper — 
they do not scruple to employ upon him all 
theartinces so well understood by men of their 
profession, and having left him naked, they 
go to riot on his extorted means. This is a 
practical description of gambling, such as it 
TeA]y exists, and such as it is well known to be. 

But the ?ery principle of gambling is wrong, 
mdepend^mt of its abuses. It is flinging the 
destinies of families upon chance ; it is receiv- 
iug money from your neighbor for which you 
have never returned him an equivalent. It is 
living upon money which you never earned. 
h is eating up the produce of another's labor, 
for which you have not pretended to pay him. 
Admit that he has .igreed to il->-tb>t he has 
risked his property voluntarily. Does thac 
give you a right lo deprive him of it ? By no 
means. If a suicide requesis you to kill him, 
you would be a murderer if you gratified his 
insane mind. If Joseph had yielded to the 
persuasions of Potiphar*s wife, he would 
have been no jess an adulterer because she 
was witling to be ruined. 

An unlawful desire of gain is at the root of 
the gambling propensity ; and it nmst bo fol 
lowed up by a reckless disregard of the 
welfare and interests of others, and an ub 
scnceofall those kindly feelings which are 
iiiculciited in ihe Gospel, and which form the 
basis of the Christian chuructcr. 



'Winter Evenings. 

* ImpreM the marks of WitMlum on Uie wiog.* 
Children, do you wish to be learned — 
wiRe, useful to yourselves and fellows, when 
inHn shall have taken the place of childhood ? 
spend your winter evenings in study, in read- 
ing and in some occupation that will give 
growth to your mlod as well as to your body. 
Young ladies, would yon have health, 
friends, good characters and good husbands ? 
spend your winter evcnim;s in familliarizing 
your minds with practical sciences and bu- 
siness habits — rend, reflect and examine 
yourselves ; associate only tvith ihe good, 
the wise, the virtuous and the fair, and you 
will find in perseverence certain success. 



Parents, would you be honored in your 
families, spend your winter evenings in teach- 
ing morality, temperance, industry, frugality, 
economy, friendship,kindne88,charity, knowl- 
edge, and self-exertion, by example as well 
as by precept at your own fire side ; and your 



A YoD*NO Man of extraordinary appetite, 
dining at a mis3r*s, and observing his host's 
dismay, said I have an hereditary good appe- 
tite : my njoiher was a remarkably quick eater 
and my father would eai till he was hungry 
a^ain.* * Then 1 congratulate you,' said the 



children shall in due lime * rise up and call iniser, * on uniting the perseverance of your 
you blessed.' jnulier to the despatch of your moiher.' The 

young njan, nothing daunted said, » I like 
this round of beef, one may cut and come 
again upon it.' * You may cut as soon as 
you will,' said the old man, ' but hang me if 
you ever co.7ie againJ 



IViclinanies* 

A LATE English periodical states, • It is 
notorious that in the moors of Lancashire 
there are numerous instances where females, 
after having enjoyed the marriage state for 
sever.d years, only know their husbands an'l 
liege lords by the nickname custom has given 
them, and not by their real names ; nay in 
some cases, it has actually happened that the 
men do not know their own names.' We 
have heard of a similar case, which occurre«l 
in Salem several years since, of a Marble 
hea.l man, who actually knew not his own 
name. — A case of law was bein?, trieil at one 
of ihe courts, and the name of John Florenc 
was called as one of the witnesses. There 
was no answer. The sheriff bawled out, * Is 
John Florence in court?' No answer. Judge 
Story, who was then a precautioner at the Es- 
sex bar— arose and said, * May it |>lea8e your 
honor, I will call the" witness — skipper Flur- 
ry?* Upon this the old weather beaten 
mariner twisted his cud, and squirting his 
tobacco juice, sung out, • Here 1 am. Sir,' to 
the infinite amusement of the whole court, 
who were instantly convulsed with laughter. 
Dedham Adv, 



A Safk and Sound Sleeper.— Jerry 
Snow, very early one morning was awaken- 
ed by his companion, who sai<I, * Come, 
Snow, the day is breaking.' * Well,' said 
Snow. • let it break ; it don*t owe me any 
thiui^.' 



A Paragraph for Young I^adies. 

I AM sorry that needle work is so much 
out of fashion. It is a general employn)ent, 
and ought not lo be neglected, especially by 
ilit)se who may have many brothers ani sis- 
ters, and whose parents are not rich. Many 
girls, I am sorry to say, despise their needle, 
and affect to think work an unfit occupation 
for a genteel an'l intellectual being. I grieve 
for, and am angry at, such misses. I can 
Jell them, that many high-born and noble la- 
dies employ their fingers in making clothes 
for the poor and desolate widows and orphans 
of the country. I can tell them, that Misses 
Hoffland, Miiford, and Landon, think it no 
disgrace to form for themselves the garb in 
which they are always fascinating, because 
always unaffected. One advantage of most 
female occupations, is, that the mind may be 
engaged either in hearing or reflecting, when 
il»e fingers are employed in plain work or 
embroidery ; and nothing is more pleasant 
than a part enlivened by alternate reading 
and music, where the greater number are not 
toofin& or genteel to be industrious. — fVal- 
die's Port-Folio. 
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IInd§ou L.nnatic Asfrlum. 

5. ^ O. U. fVfUte, M. £>. Proprietors, 

From the animiU report of the proprietors of tbf«tnsiita- 
lion, It appears that iiinetv-six pnlientK have been Created 
durhif^the past year, of whom flfky four have been admit- 
ted during the year. Forty-iwu were remainini! January 
Ut, 1837. 



30 
03 
3 

90 



The whole number of recent cases, 
** chronic do. 

** iolciijperate, 

Of the recent cases, SO recovered. 

" 8 convalescent. 

" 9 iuiprovecL 

-30 
Of the chcDQicjtaffes, 10 recovered* 

" 6 convalescent. 

** 7 much improved. 

" 38 improved. 

** 10 stationary. 

" 3 died. 

-63 

1 reformed. 
8 improved. 
-90 
Remaining January. 1st, 1836, tbirty-eight patients, to 
wit; chronic cases *28, rt'ccnt 8 intemperate 3. 

Since the opening of this institution, a period of seven 
years and a lialf, three hundred and flAy paUonts have 
bei'n admitted. 

The above report shows that of thirty Insane patients, 
twenty-eight may be restored, if placed early in uu insti- 
tution. 

Beneficial effects have lately been derived from the 
iniroUuciion of I'nmily worship every evening, at which 
from twenty to thirty voluntarily attend. 



Intemperate, 



MARRIED, 

, ^, . leRev.Mr. Bergei, 

Mr. David H. Biown, to Miss Maria Van Slyck, both of 



Ou Sunday evening, the 4th Inst, by the Rev. Mr. Berger, 
r. David H. Biown, to Miss Maria Van Slyck, both 
Kinderhootc. 



At Cozsackie, on the 7th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Cahoone, 
Mr. James E. Delamater, of this city, to Miss Calharin^ 
daughter of the late Rev. Robert Bronk, of WatervUet. 



I>1EI>« 



In this city, on the 8th inrt. Mr. William Whithig, fbr 
more than 30 years the Senior Deacon of the Baptist 
Church in this city, in theSUth.yearof hiifi age. 

On the 3d Inst. Mrs. Jane Lyon, in her 83d year. 

On the 3d inst. John E. son of Dr. Benjamin Kenney, 
in the 3d year of bis age. 

On the 9th inst. Sarah S. daughter of David and Jane 
Van Sick II n, aged 4 months and 11 days. 

At Kingston, Ulster County, on Saturday, the 3d inst. 
William Cockburn, Etiq. ased 40 years. 

At Lockport, N. Y. on the 38th ult. Lieut. Charles H. 
E. Spoor, of the 4ih Begt InAniry, U. S. Army, aged 95 
years, formerly of Coxsackie, N. Y. 
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For the Rural RepO!>itory. 

Writltcn 

OA teeing my own lines ' My Jew's Harp* in the 
Rural Repository. 

' Tbe servant ia not greater than his Lord.* 
Insane ! why ahoul-J the indignant sigh 

Arise, when cold ingratitude 
Aima the last shaft of infamy 

Against the heart by God subdued 1 

Insane ! forsaken of the Light 

-Which He has promised to his own ; 
And left to iliat dark starless night 
Where no celestial ray is thrown I 

Forsaken of her God I who dare 
That bold and false assertion make ; 

When * little children's' lips declare 
That 'joyful sounds' her harp-strings wake 7 

Vet why should not that world which knows 
Nought of the wisd«m from above, 

Thus idly mock the truth that flowa 
From the eternal throne of love 1 

Then let me hall with joy the sign 
That He receives me as his own : 
And let his cross of shame be mine ♦ 
And mine the * infant's harp and throne !' 

Louise. 
♦ ' Ue took them in kis arms P 



From the Ladies Repository. 
Tlio Voice of flic Year* 

BY MISS N. THOHXIKG. 

Depaiitinq year, Oh tell us a tale 

Of what thDU hast seen in this earth's vale ; 

Tell us ere yet thy course is run, 

Of wbat thou hast seen since thy race begun. 

* Oh many a scene hath before me passed, 
And many a cloud its shadow hath cast, 

O'er the bright free eartli and the laughing sky, 
Whilst I in ray rolling car swept by. 

* I hove seen the gathering of war and strife, 
The clashing of steel, the contest for life ; 

And the shriek of despair, and the trumpet's loudblast, 
On the wild winds of heaven together were cast ; 
And I saw when llie day of triumph came, 
When proud and high swelled the conqueror's strain. 
And victory's shout filled the bright, free air : 
Oh this seemed no place for sorrow or care ! 
But 1 heard a sound of wo and despair. 
Mixed with ttie sounds of revelry there — 
'Twas a wild lament poured for the dead. 
From hearts that sorrowed, and hearts that bled. 

* Mortal, full many a talc I can tell, 

Of hopes that have fled like day's farewell, 

Blasted and withered like autumn leaves, 

Or scattered like flowers by the northern breeze. 

I have seen Death on the sunny brow. 

Gone from the cheek was its ruddy glow ; 

From the parted lips the breath bad fled. 

And the violet eye looked cold and dead. 

Oh it was sad ! the mother was there. 

With a pale wan cheek and a brow of care — 

She had stood the last by the bed of death, - 

She had watched the last, last lingering breath- 



She had closed the lids o'er the darkened eye, 
But as yet there came from her heart no sigh. 

• There's a deeper wo in that breaking heart, 
I A wo to which death can add no part ; 
I Oh she had w^alched through tlie midnight hour, 
( She had borne with grief, with love's strong power ; 

She had watched tlirough long, long nights of wo 
I For him who could lightly, madly throw 
' From hia heart the wreath which brightly wound, 
; In graceful tendrils, his path around. 
1 But the deed was done ! and lonely there 
■ She stood in the calmness of fixed despair; 
' There came no tear to the sunken eye. 

The heart was relieved by no deep drawn sigh, 
] But she stood and mutely gazed on the dead 
I With a glazing eye, and a look that said, 
I " I have no more tears for joy or for wo, 

I will mourn no more for aught below } 

I will give no tear, I will breathe no sigh, 
' But ril lay me down and calmly die." 

' And wouldsitliou more of earth's sorrows know? 
Would 8t tliou hear a tale of giief and of wo 7 
Wouldstihou hear qf changes o'er earth that sweep. 
Or a tale of the great and mighty deep 7 
Of tempests that wake into sudden wrath, 
Bearing destruction and death in their path? 
Or.tlie heart's dark strivings with care and wo 1 
Mortal, Oh say, of what wouldst thou know V 

Departing year, too sad is thy strain. 
It touches my heart with thrilling pain — 
It saddens the soul witli its mournful tone, 
Of joys departed, and bright hopes flown. 
Httst tliou seen nought but sorrow below. 
Or why is tliy strain so fraught witVi wo 1 

• Yes, I have seen joy on the beautiful earth, 

I have passed tlirough scenes of pleasure and mirth; 

I have seen joy at the household board — 

Joy for the wanderer to home restored ; 

Bright spots are on eartli, though dark ones be near; 

There arc seasons of hope, as well as of fear. 

' I have seen beauty's smile in crowded halls, 
Where the light with a softening radiance falls 
On the glowing cheek, and the marble brow, 
And the waving hair in its rich, dark flow. 
Oh many an eye in tlie festive throng, 
Follows her form as she moves along : 
For fair and lovely that bright one seems, 
As poet's or sculptor's glowing dreams. 

* We met again at tlie bed of death. 

Where quickly was passing the fleeting breath ; 
She stood like a guardian angel by, 
With a smile on her cheek, and a light in her eye — 
Prom her lips sweet words of comfort flowed. 
And the suflTerei's path of death was strewed 
With Hope's bright flowers ; and the lamp of faith 
Shone brightly forth by the bed of deatli. 
And I left her soothing the hearts that mourn ; 
And Oh she will meet with a rich return. 
The orphan's thanks, and the widow's prayers, 
Will soothe her heart 'mid troubles and cares, 
Oh many such scenes have passed o'er my way. 
Gladdening my path like the sun's bright ray. 
But I pass away, no more I can tell ; 
I am bidding this earth a long farewell ; 
But bear in thy heart the tale I have told. 
And bind to its deepest inmost f6ld, 
Affection and love to all below. 
It will case the heart of half its wo, 
And soothe the soul by sorrow oppressed, ^ 
And pour fresh balm in the wounded breast, 
I Charlestownj Mass, 



SlmlUtudes. 

BT HEKAY NEELE. 

What can love be likened to 7 

To the glittering, fleeting dew; 

To Heavens bright but fading bow; 

To the white but melting snow ; 

To fleeting sounds, and viewless air, 

To all that's sweet, and false, and fair. 

Whereto can we liken hope? 

To the arch of Heaven's wide cope, 

Where birds sing sweetly, but are flying; 

Where days shine brightly, but are dying ; 

So near, that we behold it ever ; 

So far, that we shall reach it never : 

What can beauty's semblance boast ; 
The rose resembles her the most ; 
For that's the sweetest among flowers, 
Tlie brightest gem in Florals bowers ; 
And all its sweetness soon is past, 
And all its brightness fades at last. 

And what are dreams, that light night's gloom? 

Doves, that like Noah's, go and come; 

To teach the soul, this orb of clay 

Shall not its prison be for aye ; 

That time's dark wave shall soon subside, 

And brighter worlds spread far and wide. 

And what's like popular renown, 
When the destroyer it dolhorowo7 
Tlie honey which the wild bee's power 
Wrings from the bosom of the flower : 
The harmless drones no honey bring. 
They win the sweets who wear tlic sting. 

And what is like amLition's flight? 

The eagle on his airy height ; 

On whosft broad wing the sunbeam plays, 

Though from the world it hides his rays, 

Drinking the dew before it falls, 

For which the parched earth vainly calls.' 

WbaC U I.lffe t 

What fs life? 'Tisa delicate shell, 
Thrown up by Eternity's flow, 

On Time's bank of quicksand to dwell, 
And a moment its loveliness show. 

Gone back to its element grand, 
. Is the billow that brought it on shore; 
See, another is w^ashing the sand, 
And the beautiful shell is no more. 



Shakers' Bonnets. 

Merchants who wish to purchase a lot of neat, dorakle 
and most saleable Bonnets for children and young pcnplf, 
would do themselves a lavor, to forward their order iiuote- 
diaiely, as this nriicle sells much the best m tbe early part 
orthc>ea«ou. Orders directed to 

WILLIAM THRASnER. 

Canaan 4 Comers, Columbia County, J^. Y. 
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From tke Lady's Book. 

The Three Ptctares. 

. BT LOUISE M. MEDI5A. 
* Lffe may change, but It may fly not ; 
Hope may vanish, yet can die not ; 
Truth be veiled, but still it b«rneth ; 
Love repulsed, but It returnetli/ 

Bukllet's Hellas. 
* Look upon this picture, and on this.*— Hamlet. 

Briobt, beautiful, betwitching yet fuully 
Florence Rivers, how in these dNys of per- 
fectione<l parngond mid unerring monsier^ 
eh.tll your biogra'plier attempt to (leecribu 
you ? How shiiH the record of your too often 
niisgui'led »ctionet, be submiiteii to ibo8e crit- 
ichI eyes used tu peruse the fauhlt^ss, godlike, 
heroic and sublime sayings and doings of 
such models of propriety, as the world ne'er 
ipa«r ? Uow Shalt the |>en wliich relates your j 
folly, your sorrow, and suflfering, invest you 
with the name of heroine^ ivhen altnosc every 
attribute of such a being is wanting—when 
you neither attitudinized like the stutute 
which enchants tlie world— talked blank verse 
like the phayer quern in Hanitet-^lived U|)on 
immaterial air like a cameleon, nor achieved 
wonders of goodness enough to call Socrates 
from the tomb of^the mighty past, to behold 
the impersonation of his goddess— Virtue. 
Nothing of all this did you or could you do. 
Oh ! fiir and fascinating, but foolish Flor- 
ence Rivers. Tet such as you were*— yea, 
stidi as te this day you are, capricious us an 
April day, yet wUh all hs sun shiny, showery 
tM)»iuty impetuous as the rushing stream, yet 
bright and pure as its waters, such as you 
were and are— you are my heroine. 

In the hall of your fathers, that spacious, 
low built flower-entwined southern mansion, 
which stands far awuy in fair Florida, there 
are three likenesses of you. I loved you ere 
I knew you by looking upon them, i loved 
you still mor^ since I saw you five times 
more lovely, and fifty times more mischiev- 
ous than even they bespeak you. Ttiere you 
are in the first large, group, hiding in alf tlie 
wild exuberance of bounding yotith, behind 
the laburaatu tree, tossing that nondescript, 



bright pluniHged bird which you h.ive perched 
in your hand, so lightly into air, as if you 
would send it winging to its native skies, and 
yourself follow after. With tvlint a delighted 
^leeyou look back upon your baffled seekers ! 
How arch, how mischievous is the smile that 
is lightening over your face ! Every disor 
dered ringlet which is wantoning over your 
young heaving breast has gruce iind wilfulness 
in its curls— every careless fold of your torn 
and distirranged dress bespeaks a wild reck- 
lessness of custom or control. You never 
<;ave sober, solemn sittings for this beautiful 
picture, fair Florence ; a young artist who 
witnessed the hide and seek, and had that 
bending, buoyant form impressed all too forci- 
bly upon his menioi7, painted tlie picture 
from recollection, and embodied the scene 
for ever. 

The second ts a full length portrait, and 
was taken by your own desire, as a lasting 
memento of your severest trial. It repre 
sents you arrayed in the robes of a Sultana, 
for a masked ball, the rich satin gorgeously 
embroidered with gold, seems to heave and 
Sivell beneath the proud panting of the breast 
it covers, and the tinra which binds tire brow 
expresses not more imperial command than 
the haughty eye and curling lip. No smile 
graces that mouth which Seems made for the 
home of love, but in its place a bitter sneer 
seems to defy and scorn the world. The left 
hand holds a mask, the right extends a min- 
iature, (just drawn from the bosom.) with a 
cold and proud grt^lure. Can this be the 
same bright, joyous hider in the garden ? 
The features are the same, but tlieir expres 
sion-^how diifercnt ! It is an unpleasant 
contemplation, turn we from it to the third. 
Why how is this ? Who have we liere ? 
By the side of a couch, but indistinctly 
seen kneels a Sister of Charity. Her hands 
are folded in anguish on her breast, and her 
raised countenance seems appealing to Heav- 
en for mercy. What uimtterable wo is 
there! How hopeless, yet how resigned is 
that face ! Yet the loose, coarse dress and 
close cap cannot hide the matchless symme- 
try of form and feature, uor yet can that 



despairing expression atterly change the 
lineaments of Florence Rivers. It is herself. 
How grapliic, how deeply interesting are all 
the pictures ; how full of moral lespon, how 
descriptive of life*s varied changes ; how cor- 
rective to passion and pride ! 

PICTtJRE I. 

All thoughts, all passions, all derires, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame 

Are all bat mlnlftera of love, 
And feed hit sacred flame.— CoLBRiDaE. 

Colonel Wilton Rivers, the grand father 
of Florence, might have had engraven on his 
tomb stone, that he was the friend and feUow 
soldier of George Washington, in synony- 
mous terms that he was a ju«t, brave and hon- 
orable man. An Eng^ietiman by birth, an 
aristocrat by blood, and a high tory by edu- 
cation ; lie was still, wonderful to relate, free 
from prejudice an^ pride ; he served as a 
volunteer in the British service, under Gen- 
eral Braddock, and fought side by side with 
his immortal friend througl) that disastrous 
campaign. Inspired by example, and eleva- 
ted by his patriotism and piety, with Wash- 
ington, also, he resigned the British service, 
and gave his arm to the cause of the cradled 
Godd^te— American Liberty. He lived to 
see her in her full grown glory, spreading 
rich blessings over the favored land in uhich 
she had raised her noblest trophies— -lie lived 
to rejoice in a virtuous wife and affectionate 
children, then full of years and honors, he 
was laid down to his rest, near to wliere the 
ashes of his loved and iionored friend had 
consecrated the spot to grateful recollection. 
In the vast concourse of strangers who 
visited the new Republic, came distinguished 
foreigners, of the name of Meronville. Adele, 
the daughter, was seen by Washington 
Rivers, the only son of the revoluiionury 
hero, and no sooner seen than loved. He 
was young, distingue and wealthy. Mad'clle 
Adele de Meronville thought he would be no 
despicable match. She tlirew on him the 
soAest glance of those bright black eyes, and 
sighed, » M. ! qu'il a Piar noblt .'* then very 
prettily blushed at remembering that the 
southerner tpoke French. The heart of 
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Wushington became uoeasjr— »it was daDj^er- 
ous ground. 

* Yourgenllemens Americuine not at all feel 
de what jou call love, ou nt compered pas ttt« 
une grandt passioHy une affaire de coeur — 
ah ! I much wish*— 

'What does MadVlle de Meronville wish ?' 
asked Rivers, as the perspiration began to 
drop off his nose ; and if he had been suffi- 
ciently composed, he might have added, in 
the impassioned words of an English poet, 
Lford Littleton, when his mistress gazed at 
the moon, * Wish imt for that, beloved, uhis ! 
1 ca$Mot give it thee.* 

* Only dat I not have no heart at all,' res- 
|M>nds the fair Adele, pressing a small hand 
most seotimentally over the region, where, 
embedded in CMUibric and lace, her heart 
roi;^ht be supposed to lie, 

* And why— tvhorefore ?' gasped out Riv- 
ers. The odds were ten to one on Adele — 
the goal in view, and the favorite as fresh a8 
at starting. 

* Because, jiarce^ue— >ah ! Monsieur Riv- 
ers, me nmst not tell di|t to you— d^A del ! 
wliat do I say ! Pour Vanwur de Dieu, let 
me go V 

Tlie game was up, the race was won, the 
Adele won the plate of matrimony, and the 
Washington Rivers was a loser indeed. 

This trifling sketch of the mother of Flor- 
ence has been given as an e:ccuse for her 
foibles— brought up until sixteen years of 
age by a (Hv olous coquette, e?en the sound 
|>rinciple and sterling sense of her . father, 
could not wlioUy counteract the baneful influ- 
ence ou her mind, and aiuidet the rich seeds 
of many virtues, the tares of bad cKainple and 
worse precept sprang up, to be consumed 
only by the purifying fires of adversity. We 
have said that Florence Rivers had little of a 
heroine about lier, except one, iiowever — lier 
rare and marvelous beauty. Oh, glorious a^ 
the Creator's last and loveliest work wiis that 
bright face, where tvcry God had seemed to 
Bet l)ie eeal ! Bright .is tbe twin born stars 
where those dark eyes, in which as in tlie 
sleeping waters of the Isle of Founts, all 
heavenly things were glassed, and that pure, 
transparent cheek, Nature and Truth seemed 
to have chosen as a tablet to record tlieir 
purest feelings on. In the unerring grace 
of every unstudied movement, in tlie rich 
music of every silver sound dwelt the cliann. 
* the might, the majesty of loveliness,' and ; 
the beholder would feel, ns he gazed on 
Florence Rivers, that if Virtue were not \ 
throned on that fair brow, never did deceit : 
dwell In such a gorgeous palace. A slight 
scene at the early age of twelve, will better 
describe her, than a volume of words. | 

* Look, my beautiful Florence, what your | 
f..ther has presented you. to go to the ball . 
tonight,* exclaimed Mrs. Rirers to her| 



daughter at the same time holding up a pair 
of pearl bracelets. 

* Mou dieu ! is not this a charming birth 
day present ?' 

Florence was in raptures. She tried on 
'the bracelets — she turned to the glass and 
blushed. Florence began to feel that she 
was beautiful. 

* Where is Phoebe to dress me ? That 
stupid girl is so slow! lam d)itig to see 
how my new while satin fits me. Phccbe 
why I say Phoebe 1 Go some of the slaves lo 
call her—- how dare she keep me waiting so ?* 

A dozen of negroes of all sizes came out 
of their burrows at this command, and after 
a sliort lapse, the tardy Phoebe arrived to 
dress her young lady, and stand a no gentle 
reprimand for her dilatoriness. The girl, 
who wus a white servant, made no reply, but 
exactly as the white satin dress, richly orna- 
mented with blonde, was to be put on Flor- 
ence's eye felt on Phoebe's Imnds. She 
started back. * Why, you nasty, untidy girl, 
what on earth ails your hands ? They are 
as black as nigger's ; are you unt ashamed 
to handle my beautiful satin with those filthy 
paws ? Go and scour them.' 

The girl colored dee()ly. 

* They are not dirty, Miss Florence, they 
.ire only staineil.' 

' That's false !' exclaimed the southerner's 
daughter, * the very sight of them has made 
me sick. I would sooner stay at home for-^ 
ever, than be touched by sncli hands — pray 
leave mQ| and send Iklarston, my mother's 
naid, to help ms.' 

In much emotion, and with tears in her 
eyes, Phoebe obeyed her young lady's rough 
command. 

* Mrssee,' said an old slave called Lucre(ja. 

* Well,' responded Florence, fretfidly. 

* Dar's not dirt, dat white gal's got a poor 
olc moder sick wid de rheumatize, she rub 
ole moder's legs wid doctor's stuff, and dai't? 
what b!acks her hands so ?' 

Every drop of blood rushed in burning 
siiame to the cheeks of Florence^ 

* Old and poor!' shesiid hesitatingly. 

* Hay- ya, Mis^^ee, poor ole white woman, 
poor cretur ! — no such foriiu as to be a nig- 
gur slave, wid a good niassa and plenty to 
eat.' 

'^Vhcre docs she live, Lucretia ?' 

* Whar does she live? — oh, dar yonder, ir 
dat ole miser'ble shanty. — Tank de stars. 
I'm ole nijjgur.' 

* Go and leave me now, Lucretia, go away.' 
The slave obeyed, and Florence wrung hei 
hands in agony unutterable. * Shame— shanu 
on me! what have I done ? Insulted an af 
fectionate daughter, trampled on an aching 
heart, oppressed tlie virtuous sufferer.^ Aiul 
I have nothing, not one squ&s^uoi a picayuntr 
to give her ! Oh ! that these delicate hands 



of mhie were black as hers, or as my owtd 
heart, to punish me !' 

The carriage was at the door ; Mrs. Rivers 
waiting, but Florence not to be found. There 
lay the satin dress, but its destined wearer 
was invisible. Inquiries were then made, 
tucs8eng«>rs dispatched, and scoldings given, 
in the midst' of which entered Florence, with 
red eyes and a flushed face. Mrs. Riverv 
opened fire. 

* Florence ! where in wonder's name have 
you been all this time ?* 

* Out, madam.' 

' Out ! and alone !' vociferated tlie nuwise 
parent, taking no cue from the visible distress 
of her child. » Out and alone! Where? I 
insist on knowing.* 

' Mqiher, let me be with you alone,' mnr- 
nmred the agitated girl, who was now sur- 
rounded by all the household. 

* No, Miss ; Jlere— explain to me here the 
meaning of all this. I want no private pre- 
varications, let your accomu of yourself be 
public.' 

All the moral pride of Florence roee to 
her aid — her cheek flushed, and her downcast 
eyes were proudly raised. She advanced 
and took the hand of Pheebe, wlm was standing 
back, anxiotisly feeling for her dear young 
mistress. 

* Publicly, then, be my shame confessed, 
and my apology made. Mother, I have tliis 
night behaved in a manner unworthy my 
father's child, unworthy the name of Christ- 
ian. My fretful vanity insulted this wortl^ 
girl, and I have sacrificed my darling vice, 
the love of dress, as an expiation. Pheebe, I 
have given my pearl bracelets to your poor 
old mother; will you forgive my unfeeling 
insult ?' 

Mrs. Rivers actually gasped with passjpn, 
but before her folly could turn the generous 
flow of her daughter's genuine humility tiuo 
stubborn wratli, Mr. Rivers fortunately made 
Ins appearance. He had heard all, and now 
took his daughter's hand. 

* My child, you have done well i reparation 
was in your power, and you have made it. I 
will redeem the bracelets at tlie price of 
comfort to Peoebe's mother, and you shall 
not wear an ornament again until this day 

welvemonth. Go, now, my Florence, be 
iiglit of heart ; you arc more dressetl in your 
love and repentance, than if you were decked 
in the diamonds of Golcood««' 

With such different prece|Hors can it be 
wondered at that Florence, at tlie a§e of six- 
teen, was a mixture of generosity and caprice* 
principle and pride ? 

AnioDg the distinguished vtsitors who 
ihron«4ed to the hos|>itable mansion of Mr. 
Rivers of Florida, was Francis Wellesley, 
Lord De Vere. He was a yoimger son of 
one of England's noblest families, and luol 
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chosen the sea For his profession, where his 
own merit and his connections' interest, 
had speedily advanced him to the rank of 
Post Captain. 

Many years constant service abrond h.id 
much impaired his heaUh, and he h:id been 
attached to the English embassy to America, 
as nominal Secretary of Legation, on leave 
of absence for two years, for the purpose of 
recruiting ~ k. Very soon did Mr. Rivers 
discover in his quiet, reserved guest, one of 
the master spirits of the age : a man who, 
had he lived in stirring times, would have 
been a Brutus, a Leonidas, or a Buonaparte. 
Grave and calm almost to a fault, deep was 
the stream of intellect and resolve which 
flowed below the unruffled surface ; in all 
posts of danger reqtiiring rapid presence of 
mind, and indomitable fortitude, De Vere 
was the man selected to fill them ; with him 
action so instantly followed words that it had 
become a proverb with his men — ' The Cap- 
tain's word and blow, doubtful which comes 
first' — and yet never had euher fallen unjust- 
ly. Stern and cold in matters of duty, he 
was feared as a martinet on the quarter-deck. 
Generous and mild in private life, he was 
worshipped as an angel by those who knew 
his goodness : liberal to a fault — he was n 
miser only of human blood — yet even in ttiat 
he was lavishly profuse with his own, and 
they who followed him to face danger, were 
sure he was the first man to brave it in its 
fiercest onset. Little, it would be thought, 
had such a m»n to attract the volatile Flor- 
ence. But the mystery of the human heart 
no eye may read— the very contrast of their 
dispositions first moved her curiosity^the 
unbending politeness of his attentions piqued 
her pride— the profundity and power of his 
knowledge conunanded her respect — the un- 
pretending mo<lesty of his demeanor, joined 
to the report of his chivalrous actions, won 
her admiration, and the manly d'tgnhy of his 
face and form, enchained her love. Yes. 
.Florence— the flower of Florida — the sought 
'^tlic courted— the wayward Florence, yield- 
ed to a stranger her heart's first love. 

• Why then idolatry ! Aye, that'« the word 
To speak the deepest, broadest, wildest passion 
That ever womaa's heart was swoycd withal.* 

• And was De Vere, the phlegmatic, cool, 
reasoning philosopher wholly unmoved by the 
beautiful southerner. No ; few men could 
be so, and certainly not De Vere ; but Uv 
had early been the slave of passion— had 
sown the wind to reap the whirlwind, ano 
bought at last, with the sacrifh:e of tranquillity 
and peace of mind the fatal necessity for con- 
trolling passion by reason. He was fascina- 
ted by tlie youthful beauty's brilliant manners, 
interested in her many excellent traits ol 
temper, and not altogether umnoved by the 
tale which his knowledge of women, easily 



read in her crimsoning blush, her faltering 
speech, and starting tear, whenever he ad- 
dressed her. Still she was a coquette— yes, i 
and a most tyrannical and inconsistent one , 
too ; and De Vere turned from the contem- 
plation of her heavenly face with a sigh. The 
stniggle between philosopliy and nature was 
soon to be resolved. 

An invhation to pass some days at the 
villa of a wealthy New Orleans merchant, 
included Lord De Vere, and after a little 
hesitation he determined to acce|>t it. 

* I will see her surrounded with admirers, 
and overwhelmed with flattery. I will nar- 
rotvly watch if this paltry homage supercedes 
her feelings for reason and me ; if so, why 
then farewell at once, fair Florida, and this 
your sweetest daitgliter ! Beautiful as thou 
art, and dear as thou would'st be, were thy 
mhid equal to thy face, I would sooner trust 
my ship on tbe breakers, than my happiness 
in thy hands, oh, loveliest Florence !' 

And the philosopher descended to the 
saloon, to await the appearance of Miss Riv- 
ers. She was already there, very simply 
dressed, and bending in exquisite grace over 
a harp whose chords she was lightly touching. 

* Ah, Lord De Vere, I am bidding fare- 
well to my harp, f am sorry to leave my 
favor he harp even for a week.' 

* There will, probably, be other instruments 
at Mr. Trevanion's, Miss Rivers,* remarked 
the Hiisympathlsing philosopher, 

* Yes, bnt notlhis one,' she replied thought- 
fully, * there may be hundreds handsomer to 
look on, and sweeter to hear, but none en- 
deared to me by the assoctations of this.' 

Her eyes were cast down, De Vere felt 
sure ttiat she alluded to duetts played on that 
harp with former lo^rs. 

* She is taking a wrong c^ourse to make 
me speak,' thought he, * besides, I detest 
manceuvering ;' then aloud, * m^y I be per- 
mitted to ask Miss Rivers what ttioM soft 
associations were connected with this harp ?* 

* It was my mother's.' 

The re|>ly was hut in four words, bnt the 
holy pathos of a child's affection, infused 
into them a deep melody that spoke to 
the very soul. De Vere had heard no fnvor- 
able account of Mrs. Rivers — but s)ie h^d 
loved her child, and dearly had that child 
returned her. love. She was gone, and her 
daugiiter's heart remembered not her faults, 
but sacreidy enshrined her good qualities — 
hourly to love and to regret them. 

The hand of De Vere has clasped that of 
Florence. 

* Florence,' he said softly, 'ilear Florence' 
Her heart heaved — the hapd was softly 

stolen round her waist — she could not for- 
bear her triumph, and sprang laughingly 
aWay exclaiming, — 

* Madre de Dios, pray do not become sen- 



timental, for there's nothing in life I detest so 
much ; and see, too, you have thrown my 
oran«»e blossom from my girdle— the very 
blossom young Trevanion gave me, and I 
promised to wear it for his sake. You really 
re extremely amazing. Monsieur Le Phi* 
1o9opht P And stooping to recover her flow- 
er, she pressed it to her lips, and went out 
of the room caroling gaily. He gazed after 
lier. 

• And yon really are extremely fascinating, 
ma helle Florence : but you never will be 
Francis Wellesley's wife.' 

They both were wrong. 

Above a week had passed away in the lux- 
urious villa of Mr. Trevanion, and, as De 
Vere had riglitly conjectured, Florence yield- 
ed herself wholly to the delights of coquet- 
ting with, and tyrannizing over, a horde of 
datterhig admirers. Indeed, so numerous 
were her vagaries, so inconstant her caprices, 
that daily was the noble heart of her real lover 
becoming weaned from his attachment— and 
deeply was her excellent father shocked to 
behold the alienation of what he so anxiously 
coveted for his wayward cImUJ— a rational, 
manly husband. It was at this beautiful seat, 
calle<l Versailles, from ils resemblance to its 
fair-famed namesake in |>oints of scenery, 
and which, situated immediately on the river, 
afforded all the various amusements of boat- 
ing, fishing, and watching the steamboats, 
that the incident occurred which occasioned 
the first picture. Florence had made capture 
of an e jctraordkiary nondescript species of u 
bird, with whkh she would fool all day, and 
immoderately caress, to the extreme discom- 
fiture of her suitors. Nothing gave her more 
delight thart to run away with her chimpiug 
pet, and Beatrice-like, hide, to hearken to 
the dispraise of herself, which, unlike the 
heroine of Shakespeare, gave her unmeasured 
amusement. 

Amongst tier suitors was one who, like 
young Edwin, bowed, but never talked of 
love. This was the talented young artist 
Who beheld and fiourirayed her hide and 
seek ; and her heartless encourgenient of 
this pO(»r youth completed the measure of 
De Vere's disgust. 

One night, when he had retired earlier than 
usual, sickened with gaiety, angry \*iih Flor- 
ence, himself and all the world, and terribly 
oppressed by the intense heat, he was awjik- 
cned from his restless couch by a strange 
rushing sound. 

♦ It must be a steamer on the river,' was 
his first thought ; but the noise was too near, 
too loud for ihrtt. 

He arose hastily, and threw on his clothes. 
Can it be a fog from the water which encir- 
cles il>e farthest wing of the house so densely ? 
No, It deepens— -and look ! gracious heavens, 
it is followed by fliune— the villa is on fire ! 
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Often and often lind WeUesley Blood upon a 
gun while smoke and fl.iine had whiried and 
blazed around hhn, but never before had he 
fch the sickenuig fear which now appalled his 
heart, as he beheld that part of the villa where 
Florence slept, on fire. To drop from the 
balcony to the ground, to alarm the sleeping 
inmates^to rush wildly along to the burning 
whig, were but the actions of a minute— the 
slight door gave way to his tremendous rush, 
and in he burst, wildly calliuj; on the name 
of Florence ! And now as if in fierce deris- 
ion of their festal fires and gala lights, the 
magnificent but terrible element rushed up in 
mighty tongues to the skies, biasing, crack- 
ling, rolling its volmned masses like a victo- 
rious foe, far and near, wliile its hot breath 
scorched the cheek of Wellesley, and seemed 
to woo him to his grave. A wail, a sound of 
wo, directed him ; he rushed to the direction 
whence it proceeded, and beheld the father 
and daughter locked in each other arms. 

* De Vere, thanks ! oh merciful God V ex- 
claimed tlie agonised father. ' Do Vere, 
save-— oh, save my child !' and he sank 
senseless on the ground. 

• Florence I beloved, dearest Florence, 
come !' 

* And leave my father ! oh, noWe, excellent 
De Vere, save but my father's life— 4hink not 
of me ; Hwae I, *twas I that brought him 
here I Leave him not to perish thus dread- 
fully, as you would save me from madness 
an<1 despair— save, oh, save my faiiher !' 

* I will, I will,* exclaimed the agitated man, 
• but you are my first care I Dei ly not on 
yotn* life ; come— come !' 

She dropped from his arms to his feet. 

* Hear me, De Vere— hear me on the brink 
of a dread eternity .* Hear the weak, the 
wayward Florence, call God to witness how 
she loves you ! Aye, dearer than the life to 
me you are ; yet here I swear, if you make 
me guilty of parricide, in nmrdering my best, 
my noblest father, I never will see you more! 
No, my first, fondest friend, guardian, father, 
we will die together !' 

In the commanding agony of majestic 
despair, she wound her anna around her 
father*s body, and fixing on De Vere her 
fi'ishing eyes, seemed to defy him to tear her 
thence. 

» Bravest and noblest girl,* he cried, ' the 
Qod that made you as his mo8t perfect work 
will not desert us now ! Wrap yourself in 
this cloak, and follow, follow closely my 
beloved !* 

lie raised the senseless form of Mr. Rivers. 
Florence^ whh a shriek of joy, assisted him ; 
then pressing her white lips fervently to the 
• broAv of De Vere, she said,— 

* In life or death I loved you oidy.' 
Blinded by the smoke, almost suffocated 

by the flame, De Vere fek nothing but that 



jkiss — ^yet when reaching the outer door, who 
shall speak his unutterable agony to find that 
Florence had not followed them. She had 
probably fallen, her high wrought strength 
had given way, and even in death her daunt- 
less courage had uttered no cry or groan. 
Phrenzied with passion, infuriated with de- 
spair, De Vere dashed clown the form of the 
senseless father ; with one wild plunge he 
ihreiv off J he hold of those about him, and 
rusihed ajzain into the burning building. All 
now was fiame, the steps scorched, crackled 
and gave way as his desperate step touched 
them ; large flakes of fire hissed and shriv- 
eled on his clothes and flesh, rafters rolled 
round him, yet with a strength mightier far 
than death, yea, stronger than Fate, and im< 
mutable as Heaven— the strength of Love- 
he rushed along, and reached the chamber. 
Already had the dancing, billowy flame invaded 
the room— already had it encircled the deiith- 
like Florence, as with a halo of light— grasping 
and wrapping her in his ample cloak, De 
Vere cast but one glance behind him, then 
springing from the verandah, he leaped with 
his precious burden, into the waves below, 
ami at the same instant the roof fell in, and 
all was one crashing ruin ! 

A low convulsive murmur passed through 
the crowd, and seemed as the knell of the 
beautiful being, they believed to have perish- 
ed, and her devoted lover ; but it changed in 
a moment to a n^pturous shout of joy, when 
the gallant sailor was seen bufleting the wa- 
ters with one nnn, while the other closely 
grasped his rescued treasure— in another 
instant he ban sprang on shore, and unscatlied, 
except by fear, has hiid the daughter in her 
parent's arms. 

< May the God who delights in virtuous 
deeds reward you, my noble son,' faltered 
tlie old man, * and bless you both together ! 
Take her, she is yours— bless heaven, bless 
you, my children !* 

A faint streak had come to the cheek of 
Florence, and light dawned in her eye ; she 
placed her small cold hand in his, and dreu 
it agahist her heart. It was a tacit, assurance 
that for him that heart beat alone ; he smiled, 
strove to S|)eak, reeled, and fell senseless at 
her feet. For weeks tlie life of the gallant 
Wellesley was in exceeding danger : 

* Ob ! then to die bad been to die most happy.* 
But fate had willed it oiher»%isc. 
[To be Continued.] 



From Uie New- York 91 Irror. 

Tlic Cliaiigeti of Foriune. 

The following tale exhibhs one of the many 
instances of distress existing among the poor 
8tamtTtS8ts of the city, and the lady \\\\o ha> 
communicated itfor publicution in the Mirror, 
vouches for its authenticity. 

* Do you give out work here ?* said a voice 



so soft so low. so lady like, that I involunta- 
rily looked up from the purse I was about 
purchasing for my darling boy, a birth day 
gift from his p»p». 

* Do you give out work here ?' 

* Not to strangers,* was the rude reply. 
The ♦ stranger' turned and walked away. 

* That purse is very cheap ma'am.' 

* I do not wish it now,' said I, as taking 
up my parasol, I left tl>e shop, and followed 
the stranger lady. 

Passing Thompson's, she piused— went 
in — liesitated — then ttirned and came out. I 
now saw her face— it was very pale ; her hair 
blacji as night, was parted on her forehead ; 
her eyes, too, were very black and there was 
a wildncss in tkiem that made me ahudder. 
She passed on up Broadway to Grand street, 
where slie entered a miserable looking dwel- 
ling. 1 paused— should I follow Tiriber? 
She was evidently suflVjring much ; I was hap- 
py ; blessed with wealth, and, oh, how bles-. 
sed in husband, children, friends 1 I knock- 
ed ; the door was opened by a cross looking 
woman. 

» Is tl»ere a person living here wlio doc»^ 
plain sewing ?' I inquired. 

» I guess uoi,' was the reply • There is a 
woman up stairs who used to work, but slie 
can't get no more to do, and I shall turn her 
otit to-morrow.' 

* Let me go up,' said I, as passing the 
woman with a shod Jer, I ascended the stairs. 

» You can keep on up to the garret,' she 
screamed after me, and so I did ; and there 
I saw a sight of which 1, the chdd of afllu- 
ence, had never dreamed ! . The lady had 
thrown off her hat* and was kiieeling by the 
side of a poor low bed. Her hair had fallen 
oyer her shoulders— ehe sobbed not, breathed 
not, but seemed motionless, her face buried 
in the covering of the wretched, miserable 
bed, whereon lay her husband. He was 
sleeping. I looked upon his high piile fore- 
head, around which clung masses of damp 
brown hair; it was knit, and the pale hand 
clenched the bed clothes ; words broke froni, 
his lips— * I cannot pay you now,' I heaid 
him say. Poor fellow I even in his dreams 
his poverty haunted him I I could bear it no 
longer, and knocked gently on the door. The 
lady raised her head, threw back her long 
black hair, and gazed w'ddly upon me. It 
was no thne for ceremony ; sickness, sorrow, 
want, perhaps starvation, were before mc^-* 
* I can>e to look for a persoo to do plaia 
work,' WHS all I could say. 

' Oh, give it to me,' she sobbed. ^ Two 
lays we have not tasted food \ and to-mor- 
row—* she gasped and tried to fluish 
the sentence, but could not. She knew that 
(o-morrow they would be both liomeless and 
starving. 

* Be comfortoWyou sliall want na more! 
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ihkept my word. In a few days she told 
me nil— of days of hnppin<^8s in a 8unn> 
Wcsl-India Isle, her childhood's home. Ol 
Ihe death of her father and mother— of » 
cruel sister »nd brother-in-law ; how site lefi 
that home, hoping to find a brother in Amer- 
ica ; how she sought in vain, but found in- 
stead, a husband : he too, an Euglishuian, a 
gentleman and scholar, had been thro^\n upon 
ll>e world. Sympathy deepened into love ; 
alone in a crowd, all (he world to each other ; 
they married— he procured employment in a 
school, she plain needle work. Too close 
attention to the duties of the school, long 
walks and scanty f.ire, brought ill health and 
confined him at length to his bed. 

The shop from which his poor wife ob- 
tained work, 5iiled, and their resource was 
cut ofif. She had looked long, weary days 
for employment— many had none to give— 
others gave * no work to strangers.' Thus 
I found them— to comfort them for a little 
lime — then I trust, they found indeed a com- 
forter in heaven ! 

The husband died first — died, placing the 
hand of his poor wife in mine ! I nieeded not 
the mute, appealing look he gave me ; I took 
ber lo my own happy home— it wi»8 too late ! 

It is a very little time ago, I went one 
rooming to her room ; she had p issed a 
restless night, and dreamed, she said, of her 
dear George, she called me her kind and 
only friend — begged me to sit a little while 
beside her, and looked up so sadly in my face, 
that roy own heart seemed well nigh brejik- 
ing. I left her not again. 

In the still deep night, I heard her mur- 
mur-* Sister Anne, do not speak so harsh- 



ly to 
me!' 



me ! Oh, mamma, why did you leave 
Then again she said. ' Give me an 
orange, my sister, I am very faint.' Her 
soul was again in her own sunny home. 

» Lay me by my George, and God will 
bless you,' were her last words to me. I led 
my hushed chiMren to look upon her sweet 
|)ale face, as she lay in her coffin. They had 
never seen sorrow or death, and when I gave 
them the first knowledge of both : then I told 
them of the sin, the cruehy, of thoae who 
wound the * stranger's heart.' 
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l.ady Mary VTortley Moiitaffn. 

Ladt Mart Wortlet Moittagu, eldest 
daughter of Evelyn Pierreponl, Duke of 
Kingston, and one of the most distinguished 
females of her time, was born at Thorseby 
in Nottinghamshire about the year 1690. At 
the age of four years she had the misfortune 
to lose her mother, but Lady Mary Fielding 
supplied to her the place of a parent an<l 
superintended her education with ih^ greatest 
care. lu addition to the stuc'ies usually 



pursued by females at that time, she acquired 
from the preceptors of her brother a consid- 
erable knowledge of the Latin and Greek lan- 
iiuages. It is sai'l that the celebrated Burnet 
Bishop of Salisbury, assisted in completing 
her education. Her early years gave indica- 
tions of that genius which afterwards shone 
forth so conspicuously. At the age of twen- 
ty two she was alreiidy disiin^j^uished for her 
learning, beauty, and wit. About this time 
she was privately married to Eilward Wort- 
ley Montagu, a gentleman of considerable 
talent and long an influential member of 
Parliament. At the tune of her marriage, 
the circumstances of her husband were not 
such as enabled him to offer her a suitable 
establishment at London during his political 
engagements there. Three years afterwards, 
however, he was appointed, through the influ- 
ence of his cousin, a commissioner in the 
Treasury Department, and as the nature of 
his oflice placed him in near connection with 
the Court, Lady Montagu was then for the 
first time presented to that gay scene. No 
sooner did she enter on its pleasures than 
her beauty, genius, and conversation attrac- 
ted universal admiration, and she was beside 
honored with the personal friendship of Pope 
and Addison. She was looked upon as one 
of the brightest ornaments of the court of 
George the 1st. 

In 1716, Mr. Wortley was appointed Am- 
bassador at Constantinople and immediately 
left England on his mission. Lady Montagu 
did not hesitate for a moment to accompany 
him, but yielding up the pleasures by which 
she was surrounded, bid farewell to her na- 
tive shores and attended her husband on his 
hazardous and diflicult journey. Theoflicial 
chiiracter of Mr. Wortley opened to her the 
door of whatever was attragjive or worthy of 
observation in every country which they 
visited. Her acquaintance with modern lan- 
guage and Ancient literature, well qualified 
her to profit by these advantages. The 
kiK)wledge which she gained of Eastern ens 
loms, manners, and scenery, she has com 
municated to the world in ihsform of letters 
written to her various friends in England. 
To the graphic power of her descriptions, 
the truth and fidelity of her observations, 
succeeding travelers have borne am))le testi 
mony. 

While in Turkey she was honored by 
Sult'in Achment III. with the privilege of 
visiting the Harem, never before or since 
granted to any European. It was during her 
residence there also, that she made the dis- 
covery with regard to the disease called the 
Small Pox, which has since been of so much 
value to the world. — While passing the sum 
mer months at Belgrade she observed a 
custom among the peasants which it was said 
effectually guarded them against that dread 



fid disease. It had before that time been 
considered incurable. Having examined the 
process she became convinced of its efficacy. 
With a courage which cannot be loo highly 
applauded site consented to have the experi- 
ment tried upon her own son then three 
years old. The child received no injury. 
This encouraged her to introduce it into her 
own country. Under her support Dr. Mait- 
land her Physician, on his return to England, 
finally succeeded in effecting that object. In 
17^1, Government allowed five criminals to 
avoid sentence of death by undergoing the 
operation. Its triumph was complete. Tlie 
College of Physicians sanctioned the opera- 
tion and it was patronised by the Royal fami- 
ly. It has since been known by the name of 
inoculation. If Lady Montagu's claim to 
distinction tvas grounded on this discovery 
alone, it would be sufficient. Humanity would 
acknowledge the claim and her name wotdd 
be immortal. 

After an absence of two years Lidy Mon- 
tagu returned with her husband to England, 
and again moved with increased eclat among 
the circles of the Court. The Princess of 
Wales, a(\erwards Queen Caroline, regarded 
her with particular favor. Soon after her 
return she took up her residence at the cele- 
brated village qf Twickenham and resumed 
her friendship with Pope. It was there that 
she enjoyed the society of the most distin- 
guished men of the day. Dr. YounZi Gay, 
Swift, Fielding, and Arbuthnot. Dividing 
her time between these and the pleasures of 
London society, the life of Lady Montagu 
glided smoothly on with nothing to ruflle the 
calm pure stream of its joy. Hut dark hours 
were at hand. Oving lo conflicting claims 
of vanity and also to polhical hostility, the 
friendship which had hitherto existed between 
her and Pope, sensibly diminished. It ap- 
pears on the one hand that she was dissatis- 
fied with the quantity of praise which the 
world gave Pope for correcting her produc- 
tions, on the other that Pope himself was 
rather remiss in disavowing it. Her partiali- 
ty for Sir Robert Walpole and intimacy with 
lord Harvey also highly offended Pope who 
was a follower of Bolingbroke. The publica- 
tion of her poems * Town Eclogues' under 
Pope's name put an enti at once to all feelings 
except those of hatred, and each employed 
the power of sarcasm and scandal to injure 
the other. — Pope's conduct with regard tp 
these poems is much to be- censured. This 
unfortunate quarrel gave rise to many black 
reports concerning the character and con- 
duct of Lady Montagu, which some through 
envy, and many who at times might have fek 
the power of her wit, were very willing to 
believe. In the notices of her life titey are 
mentioned as rumors of the day. propagated 
by interested and exerted persons and like all 
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pucli minors were most probably wiilioui 
foundHtion. She still lived nmong the gay 
Riid noble but she seemed now to be unhnp 
py. Ill he;ilih contrrbntcd to render her 
more so. In 1729, with Mr. Worile^'s con- 
sent, she resolved on fixing her abode in 
Ifaly. On her jonrney she vished Venice. 
««here mnch respect was shown her, Rome, 
N»ples, Chaniberry, and Avi«^non, and finally 
settled herself at Bresci:!. From this city 
she aftertrards removed to Lover on the 
shore of lake Iseo, for the benefit of its min- 
eral waters. — Here surrounded by a select 
society and amusing herself with her books 
and vineyard, she seems to have passed her 
time with much contentment and tranquillity 
of mind. In 1758 she left her solitude fur 
ike pleasures of Venice where slie remained 
till 1761, when after an absence of twenty-two 
yeiirs she returned to EngLuid. But her life 
was now ended. She dit:d August 21s(, 
1762. 

Such is a brief memorial of Ln^y Mary 
Wortley Montagu, Her works were not 
regularly published till after her death, if we 
except the • Town Eclogues* which long went 
under Pupe*s name and were printed without 
her consent. Some of her fugitive pieces idso 
appeared without her permission, in the publi- 
cations of the day. In 1803 her Poems and 
letters together with a memoir of her life were 
published and formed the first correct edi 
tion of her works. 

As a poet L^uly Montagu docs not rank 
much above mediocrity. Her poems it is 
true, possess many beaniies, but are disfig- 
ured by much carelessness and often by an 
indelicacy of sentiment, and expression, al- 
together unworthy a lady of her rank and 
acquirements. Her principal merit is to be 
fouod in her letters which are certainly among 
the best and most eniertaining in that species 
of Literature. — Whether we follow her through 
the sunny lauds of the east and behold the 
scenery, the people, palaces and temples, 
which she calls up in vivid colors before us, 
or through Venice, liotne, and Naples, and 
to her retirement on the sliores of lake Iseo 
or whether we listen to her details of the fol- 
lies of a heartless Court, we are at all times 
struck wuh the graphic power of her descrip 
tions, tlm ease of her style, the correct- 
ness of her taste, and the force of her 
judgment. 

Her letters to her daughter from her 
retirenijsnt at lake Iseo, breathe such a calm 
and pensive regret for her own troubles, and 
so pure and lender aflfection for her child as 
must forcibly impress e?ery reader with the 
goiiduess of her heart. 

It is true that many bright lights have since 
her time arisen from the ranks of her sex 
and astonished the world with the splendor 
of their btirning— that England has since 



justly boasted of a Hannah More, ^n Edge- 
worth, and a Hemans ; and America, we are 
proud to say it, of a Sedgwick and a Sigour- 

uvy, writers it must be conceded, entitled to i with the most delicious luxuries, 
higher literary distinction than L-.idy Monla- ['blows over me and hurts me not. 



clothe the uplifted hifls in mantles of irerdcire. 
I furnish food for hundreds of animals who 
derive from me the power to gratify mao 

The wind 
The sun- 



^u, yet we must remember the age in which shine falls upon me and I am yet unwithered. 
she lived. It was indeed one of poets, states- IjThe snows of the winter cover me and I am 
men, and philosophers, but its records tell ofj^yet ready to beautify the earliest spring. 



few instances of female genius and learning. 
Among those few she stands first, and has 
ihe credit of setting a bright example before 
her sex which many of them have followed 
with well deserved honor. WhHe Lady 
Montagu will in every age hold a high rank 
among female authors, she will at the same 
time ever be remembered as a great public 
benefactor. J. S. 
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Tbc Grass an<l the Flower. 

BT J. K. PADLDINO. 

A LOvKLT flower stood blooming on a bush 
alone. It was the admiration of all, but 
most of itself. It unveiled its painted leaves 
in the sun ; yet it glittered with the dew of 
the morning, and breathed pleasant fragrance 
upon the air. Throned amid the fresh green 
leaves, which sheltered as well as ornamented 
it, nothing could be more charming and 
graceful. Every passer by, said, • look what 
a beautiful flower.' 

Beucaili this pretty and delicate creature of 
Providtnce there spread a great meadow, 
here swelling into undulations and sloping till 
it fringed the bank of a running stream. The 
flower looked down on the lovely grass and 
with a sneering air, and in a haughty tone, 
gave utterance to these sentiments : 

* Behold this insolent grass, what does it 
so close to me ? How different in a|)pear- 
ance and destiny from me ! Never doetl it 
hear the admiring murmurs I excite. It 
emits no fragrant odor, but remains to be 
trodden under foot by all who list, unvalued 
and unnoticed. I should like to know for 
what it was created.* 

* Ignorant and conceited flower,* replied 
the grass, * that question might be better 
asked of thyself; for thou art as useless, 
idle and fleeting as thou art pretty. True 
the scent which arises from thy silken leaves 
is grateful, but where will it be to-morrow ? 
The gleaming of thy soft colors, too, amid 
verdant leaves — but how soon do they fade on 
the ground ? Evanescent child of vanity ? 
I have witnessed the brief existence and 
death of a thousand such as thou, living un- 
valued and perishing unmourned ; and dost 
thou sneer at me because my stem is not so 
slender and so brittle, my blades so fair as 
thine ? Know that the wise regard me, even 
for my beauty, more than they do thee. I 
spread over the earth, a carpet of velvet I 



Even the steps of the many who tread upon 
ine, do not prevent my growing ever bright 
and cheerful ; and Heaven has blessed me 
with a color of all others the most grateful to 
human eyes.' 

Tlie fancy flower was about to reply, when 
a passer by plucked it, admired it, and threw 
it away. 



Marriage Aueedote. 

Sir Walter Scott used to relate the 
following anecdote : 

* My cousin, Watty Scott,' said be, « was a 
midshipman some forty years ago, in a ship 
at Ponsmouth. He and two other coni|)afi- 
ions had gone on shore, and had overstaid 
their leave, spent all their money, and run 
up an inunense bill at the tavern on the Point. 
Tlie ship made the signal for sailing, but their 
landlady said, * No, gemlemen, you shall not 
escape without paying your reckoning; and 
she accompanied her words by appropriate 
actions, and placed them under the t(*nder 
keeping of a sufficient party of bailifTs. — They 
fell they were in a scrape, and petitioned 
very hard to be released. 

• No, no,' said Mrs. Quickly, • I must be 
satisfied one way or t'other ; you will be to- 
tally ruined if you don't get on board In time.* 
They made long faces, and confessed that it 
was true. • Well,' said she, • I'll give yon 
one chance. I am so circumstanced here 
that I cannot carry on my business as a sin- 
gle woman, and I must contrive somehow to 
have a husband — or, at all events, I must be 
iible to produce a marriage certificate ; and, 
therefore, the only terms on which you shall 
all three have leave to go to-morrow is, that 
one of you consent to marry mft, I don't 
care a d— n which it is ; but, by all that's 
holy, one of you I will have, or else you all 
three to to jail, and your ship sails without 
you I' 

♦ The virago was not to to pacified ; and 
the poor youths, left to themselves, agreed 
after a time to draw lots, and it happened to 
fall on my cousin. No time was lost, and 
off they marched to church, and my poor 
relative was forthwith spliced. The bride, on 
returning, gave them a good substantial dinner 
and several bottles of wine apiece, and, having 
tumbled them int*o a wherry, sent them off. 
The ship sailed, and the young men relig- 
iously adhered to the oath of secrecy they 
bad taken previous to drawing lots. The 
bride, I should have said, merely wanted to 
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iigain queslioned, his fin|;er Bought fur the 
button, but it whs not to be found. In his 
distress, he looked down for it ; it was to be 
seen no more than fdt. He stood confound- 
ed, and I took possession of his place ; nor 
did he ever recover it, nor ever, I believe, 
su8|)ect who was the author o( his wrong. 
Often in after life has the sight of him smote 
me as I passed by him ; and often have I 
resolved to make him some reparation, but 
it ended in good reBoUiiiou, ^^Lockhart. 



be married, and was the first to propose an 
eternal separation. Some months after, at 
J<imait:a, a file of papers reached the midship 
man's berth ; and Watty, who was observed 
to be looking over them carelessly, reading 
an account of a robbery and murder at Ports- 
mouth, suddenly jumped up, in his ecstacy 
forgot his obligation of .secrecy, and cried 
out, * Thanks to God, my wife is hanged !* 



Uncle Benjamin's Sermon. 

Not many hours ago, I heard Uncle Ben- 
jamin discussing this matter to his son, who 
was complaining of the pressure. ' Rely 
upon it, Sammy,' said the old man, as he 
leaned on his staflT, with his gray locks flow 
hig in the breeze of a May morning, * mur- 
muring pays no bills.* * I have been an ob- 
server any time these fifty years atul I never 
saw a man helped out of a hole by cursing 
bis horses. Be as quiet as you can, fur 
nothing will grow under a moving harrow, and 
discontent harrow the mind. Matters are bad, 
I acknowledge, but no ulcer is any the better 
for fingering. The more you groan, the 
poorer you grow. 

* Repining at losses is only putting pepper 
into a sore eye. Crt>ps will fail in all soils, 
aQd we may be thankful that we have not u 
famine. Besides, I always took notice, that 
whenever I felt the rod pretty smartly, it was 
as much as to say, * Here is something which 
you have got to learn.' * Sammy, don't for 
get that your schooling is not over, yet, 
though yoa have a wife and two children.' 

* Ay,' cried Sammy, * you may say that 
and a mother-in-law and two apjirentices into 
the bargain ; and I should like to know what 
a poor man can learn here, when the greatest 
scholars aud lawyers are at loggerheads, and 
can't for their lives tell what has become of 
the hard money.' 

• Softly, Sammy, I am older than you. I 
have not got these gray hairs and this crook- 
ed back without some burdens. I could tell 
you stories of the days of continental money, 
wlien my grandfather used to siuflf a sulky- 
box with bills to pay for .^-yearling or a wheat 
fan : and when the Jersey women used 
thorns for pins, and laid their tea-pots away 
in the gari^t. You wish to know what you 
can learn ? You may learn these seven 
things : 

' First, That you have saved too little^ 
and s|)ent too muck. 1 never taught yoit to 
be a miser, but I have seen you (>iviiig your 
dollar for a * notion,' when you might have 
laid one half aside for charily, and one half 
aside for a rainy day. 

• Secondly, that yon hav%-gone too much 
upoB credit. I ahvays told you credit was a 
shadow ; it shows that there is a substance 
beliind, which casts a greater shadow ; and 
no wise man will follow the shadow anv fur- 



tlier than he can see the substance. You 
may uqw learn, that you have followed the 
opmion and fashion of others, until you have 
been decoyed into a bog. 

* Thirdly, That you .have been in loo much 
haste to become rich. Slow and easy, wint> 
the race. 

* Fourthly^ That no course of life can be 
depended upon as always prosperous. I am 
afraid tire younger race of working men in 
America have had a notion that nobody would 
go to ruin on this side of the water. Provi- 
dence has greatly blessed us, but wc have 
become presumptuous. 

* Fifthly, That you have not been thank- 
ful enough to God, for h]s benefits in past 
tunes. 

* Sixthly, That you may be thankftd that 
our lot is no worse. We might have fam- 
ine, or pestilence, or war, or tyranny, or all 
together. 

* And, lastly, To end my sermon^ you may 
learn to ofier, with more understanding, the 
prayer of your infancy, • Give us this day our 
daily bread.' 

The old man ceased, and Sammy put on 
his apron, and told Dick to blow away at the 
forge bellows. 

Infancy. 

What is more beautiful than an infant ; 
Look at its spotless brow ; and its soft ruddy 
lips, which have never uttered an unholy 
word — aiKl its blue laughing eye, as it lays on 
lite breast of its fond moxher '. Look, it has 
stretched out its white iiand, and is playfully 
twisting her hair around its tiny fingers. 
Look at an infant ! it is innocence endued 
wiili life ; the counterpart of holiness. It 
requires nothing but the pleasant look of its 
mother, and her warm kiss upon its lily 
clieek, to make it happy. Vou may talk to it 
of sorrow, of mist-ry, of death, but your 
words are unmeaning. It has never felt the 
chills of disapjjo'iniment ! it has never writhed 
beneath the pang of aflliction and its guikless 
heart knows nothing of the emptiness, the 
hollow professions, pud cold-heartedness ol 
ilie world ; and woidd to God that the cui) 
may be broken ere it may be lifted to its linx. 

There was a boy in my class at school, 
says Sir Waher Scott, who stood always at 
the top, nor could I, with rll my eflbris, sup- 
plant him.»-Day after day, and still he kept 
his place, do what i would, till at length I 
observed, that when a question was asked 
him, he always fumbled with his fingers at a 
particular button in the iQwer part of his 
waisicoat. To remove it, therefore, became 
expedient in my eyes and in nn evil moment 
it was removed with a knife. Great was my 
an?Hcty to know the success of my measure, 
imd jt succeded too well. When the boy was 



Backwooo's Bok MoT.^^When the earths- 
quake of 1811 destroyed New Madrid, And so 
fearfully afifected the country along the Mis- 
sissippi, the inhabitants, finding that the 
openings in the soil from each successive 
shock run parallel to each other, felled trees, 
upon whose trunks they were secure from 
chasms which ever and anon gaped between 
them. Appaling as wae the scene, some of 
the wood cutters took it very coolly ; and 
one old fellow, who for many years after- 
wards helped to supply tlie steamboats of the 
xVfississippi, was heard to exclaim, in the 
midst of the scene of terrors^' Come Bill, 
taint no use sitting all day on this log — let's 
lake to our axes again ; the earthquake's no 
great slwkes after all.'— AT. F. Mirror, 

* Waitbe,' said a young fellow, going into 
a coffee house one rainy day, * I hope you ^ 
have got a good fire, for I am confoundedly 
wetj and let me have something to drink di- 
rectly, fyr I am confoundedly dry also.' 



liCtterm Contain inir Remlttmnces* 

Re:nv€d €t this Ofic*^ ending Wt^e*du$ la^^iedmcUmf 
the amount of Pottage paid, 
O. P. k. 8. B. Cnnnan, Ct. #3,00; E. C. East Gallford, 
Vt. ei.OO; 8. N. Brauleborougli, Vt. 91,00; J. M. W. 
Milan, N. Y. 91,00; H. B. B. PotMlam, N. Y. fKOO; 
E. P. M. Skaneateles, N. Y. fl,00; H. N. D. Stockport, 
N. Y. $1,50 : P M. Manteiia, N. Y. 91,00; M. A. Hallen 
!>«N:k'8, M*. 91,00; D. B. L. Arcadia, N. V. 93,00; G.E.U. 
Wiliolngton, O.'lis.OO; C» H. Troy, 90,00. 



niARRIEB, 

At Watervine, nillKdaJe, Tuesday the 13th ult. by th« 
Rrv. J. Bcrger, Mr. John Whiieman to MfaM Afaifaret 
Maria Van Alt^n, both of that village. 

In Ancraro on thp 15th iuat. by the Rev. Mr. Sayera, Mr. 
Charles Velie, of Callatin, to Mbs Catharine, daughter of 
Mr. John P. White Esq. V Ancraoi. 



BIED^ 



In this city, on Wednesday the Sl«t ult. Mn. Maria Van 
Debof ert, In the 74th year of her age. 

On the 13th ult. Sarah E. daughter of Moses aiid JuJIa 
Ann Cox, axed 16 months and Si days. 

On tlic 18th ult. Robert A. son of Robert aud PJiebe 
Ann McNeal, aged 6 months aud 18 days. 

On Uie 22 ult. William K. sou of John and Jane Rey- 
nolds, aged 9 months and 14 days. 

On the24ih ult. Mr. William Bradley, son of the lato 
AbrahJim Bradley, aged 38 years. 

In Greenport, on tlie lOih ult. Mr. William Shaw, in tb« 
00th yearof hhi age. 

*^ri Ghent, on the 0th ult. Mra. Ruth Whita, aged 94 yetam 
and 18 days. 

At Claveraclc, on the 21»t ult. Sophia, daughter of IjCob* 
ard Freeland, £sq. aged alwut £t years. 

In Chatham, Columbhi County, on the 10th uH. CoL 
Joshua Angel, a suhlier of the Revolution, in the TStli 
year of his age. 

, At New- Lebanon Springs, on the 16th ult. of Typhus 
Fever, MIm Maria Nichols, youngest daughter of Mr. Na- 
tlianiei Nichols. Her loss Is deeply felt by a numerouf 
circle of attached friends. i ^-y 
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From the Louisville JoanuU. 
niy Sisters* 

Like flowers that softly bloom together, 

Upon one fair and fragile stem, 
Mingling ttieir sweets in sunny weather, 

Ere strange rude bands have ported them ; 
So were we linked unt3 each other, 

Sweet Sisters, in our cbildiBh hours, 
For then one fond and gentle Mother 

To us was like the stem to flowers. 

She was the golden thread that bound us 

In one bright chain together here, 
Till Death unloosed the cord around us. 

And we were severed far and near. 
The floweret's stem when broke or shattered. 

Must cast its blossoms to the wind. 
Yet round the buds, though widely scattered, 

The same soft perfume still we find. 

And thus, although the tie is broken 

Tliat linked us round our mother's knee, 
The memory of words we've spoken 

When we were children light and free, 
Will, like the perfume of each blossom. 

Live in our hearu where'er we roam, 
As when we slept on oae fond bosom, 

And dwelt within one happy home. 

I know what changes have come o'er us ; 

Sweet sisters, we are not the same ; 
For diflerent paths now lie before us, 

And all three have a different name ; 
And yet, if Sorrow's dimming fingers 

Have shadowed o'er each youthful brow, 
So much of life around them lingers 

I canopt trace those shadows now. 

Ye both have those who love ye only, 

Whose dearest hopes are round ye thrown ; 
While like a stream that wanders lonely 

Am I, the youngest, wildest one. . 
My heart is like the wind that beareth 

Sweet scents upon its unseen wing— 
The wind that for no creature careth, 

Yet stealeth sweets from every thing. 

It hath rich thoughts, for ever leaping 

Up, like the waves of flashing seas. 
That with their mnsic still are keeping 

Soft time with every fitful breeze. 
Each leaf that in the bright air quivers, 

The sounds from hidden solitudes, 
And the deep flow of far off rivers. 

And the loud rush of many floods — 

All these and more stir in my bosom 

Feelings that make my spirit glad. 
Like dew drops shaken in a blossom ; 

And yet there is a something sad 
Mixed with those thoughtsj like clouds that hover 

Above us in the quiet air. 
Veiling the moon's pale beauty over, 

Like a dark spirit brooding there. 

But, Sisters, these wild thoughu were never 
Yours, for ye would not love like me 

To gaze upon the stars for ever— 
To hear the wind's wild melody ; 

Ye'd rather look on smiling faces. 
And linger round a cheerftil hearth, 



Than mark the stars* bright hiding places 
As they peep out upon the earth. 

But, sisters, as the stars of even 

Shrink from day's golden, flawing eye. 
And melting in the depths of heavep, 

Veil their soft beams witliin the sky; 
So will we pass, the joyous hearted. 

The fond, the young, like stars that wane, 
Till every link of earth be parted, 

To form in heaven one mystic chain. 

Amelia. 

Prom the New- York American. 
Tbe Nautilus.* 

The Nautifus ever loves to glide. 

Upon the crest of the radiant tide, 

When the sky is clear and the wave is bright, 

Look over the sea for a lovely sight ! 

You may watch and watch for many a mile. 

And never see Nautilus all the while. 

Till, just as your patience is nearly lost, 

Lo ! there is a barque in the sunlight tost ! 

* Sail ho ! and whitlier away so fasti 

What a curious thing she has rigged for a mast ! 

* Ahoy ! ahoy ! don't you hear our hail 7' 
How the breeze is swelling her gossamer sail 7 
The good ship Nautilus— yes,' tis she ! 
Sailing over the gold of the placid sea : 

And, though she never will deign reply, 

I could tell her hull with the glance of an eye. 

Now, I wonder where Nautilus can be bound : 
Or does she always sail round and round. 
With her firiry Queen and her court on board, 
And mariner-sprites, a«tlittering horde 7 
Does she roam and roam till the evening light, 
And where does she go in the deep midnight 7 
So crazy a vessel could hardly sail. 
Or weather the blow of * a fine stiff" gale.' 

Oh, the self-same hand, that holds the chain. 

Which the ocean binds to the rocky main : • 

Which guard from wreck when the tempest raves, 

And the stout ship reels on the surging waves. 

Directs the course of thy little barque. 

And in the light or the shadow dark, 

And near the shore or far at sea. 

Makes safe a billowy path for thee P. B. 

• Those who have beheld that heautiful miniature, or 
rather apparition, of a vessel, called * the Nautilus,* will 
recofiilze the fidelity, If not the poetry of these lines, which 
some, by the bye, may consider more appropriate for a 
child's annaal, than the column* of a discreet newspaper. 

ProBi tbe New-Torker. 
Frost and Cite Floirer Garden* 

The Dahlia called to the Mignonette, 

* And what do you think she said 7 

' King Frost has been seen in the vale below V 
—And they trembled and shook with diead. 

Then the Wax-berry knocked at the Woodbine's 
bower, 

Looking as pale as clay — 
« Have you got any water, dear friend T said she, 

' I'm afraid 1 shall faint away!' 

, Poor Love-lies-bleeding sighed and wept— 
' Twas a pitiful sight to see ; 

* Yet I don't know as I can be any worse off 
Than I've been through the summer,' said he. 

• Alas !' the gay Carnation cried, 

* The Rose, on her dying day. 
Bade me prepare for this solemn hour j 
But I've trifled my time away.' ^ 



"Hie Poppy complained that ber nerves were hurt 

By her neighbors' noise and fright ; 
And the Coxcomb said 'twas a burning shame 

To trouble a belle so bright 

Lady Larkspur nodded her graceful head, 
And whispered the young sweet Pea— 

' Have you heard the terrible news, my loveT 
— ' »Tis nothing but gossip,* said she : 

' For the sun went down with as mild a face 

As ever he had in his life ; 
And my master walks with a pleasant smile, 

And BO does the Udy his wifc» 
* Cousin Zephyr was here,' cried the Asters fiiir, 

* He made us a morning call. 

And if such tidings as these were true 

He would surely have told us all.' 
» Tis doubtless a hoax,' said the Sunflower grave 

• Don't you tliink that the higher powers 
Would have told it to one of my rank before 

Those pert liule radical flowers 7' 

Yet still Mimosa stood all aghast, 

And the Marigold feared to stir ; 
And the Mourning Widow quaked anew, 

Though the would was dark to her. 
But Constancy looked with a changeless eye 

On King Frost and his legions proud; 
For she kept tlie sunbeam in her heart. 

And her trust was above the cloud. L. H. S. 

Hartford, Ct. 1837. 

From the Lady's Annual Register for 1838. 
Tbe Eartli Is Beamtifml* 

BY CABOLIMB OILMAN. 

- Thb whole broad earth is beautiful 
To minds attuned aright. 
And wheresoe'er my feet are turned, 
A smile has met my sight. 

The city with its bustling walk. 

Its splendor, wealth and power, 
A ramble by the river side, 

A passing summer flower. 

The meadow green, the ocean swell, 

The forest waving free. 
Arc gifts of God, and speak in tones 

Of kindliness to me. 

And oh, where'er my lot is cast. 

Where'er my footsteps roam, 
If those I love are near to me. 

That spot is still my home. 
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From tlfe LBdy*8 Book. 

The Tbrce Pictures* 

BY LOUISE M. MEDINA. 
PICTURE U. " 

* Al«8 ! how BHgbt B eatuie naay dotb 
DiMention between hearts th«t love ! 
Hearts tbat the world in vaia has lriod« 
And sorrow but more closeljr tied; 
A something light as alr->a look 
A word unkind or wronKly taken— 
Ob ! love that tempests never Hhook, 
A breath— a touch like this hath shakea. 

Moeaa. 

A«i we do not pique ourselves, like the cel- 
ebrated Ariosio, on following one person 
CEclusively throiigU every hour of the time 
our story embraces, we shall shift the scene, 
and with an Asunodeus-like facilit;^, transport 
oiirselT and readers to a smaH glxi\>p assem- 
iikd in an elegant boudoir in Broadway. 
Tfais little party consists of iltree not uninter- 
esting persons ; each busily employed in their 
«everul occupations. 

Reciinin;^ on a sofa, with a heavy volume in 
b\» hand, is stretched a gentleman, iu whose 
frauk antl noble features few traces remain of 
the severe suifering he has endured ; and 
who, but that be still rests his left arm iu a 
sling, might be forgotten as the hero of that 
terrible night at VersuiHes. The book h 
holds is Gibbon's Rome; but he appears 
more interested in the rise and progress of 
his companioirs work than in the Decline and 
full of the Roman empire* Indeed, had the 
great historian himself viewed the object of 
contemplation, he might have pardoned the 
inattentive reader, for never yet did hum:ii) 
eyes rest on a fairer face than that which 
graced ilie young lady of the group. She is 
in youth's loveliest season, and although her 
dress be that of a mourner's, her brilliant fitce, 
and gay employ, puts her sables to shame. 
Before her lies a satin dress, already blazing 
with all the gold of Ind, bu^ to which she is 
adding a stomacher, and cestus of superb 
jewels, jind so much is she occupied by her 
glittering paraphernalia that she heeds noi 
buw anxiously the student on the sofa is 



watching her. The third person is an old . 
1;idy, who sits knitting a purse in the recess 
of the window, looking the very fac-sitnUe of 
P'ope*b ' no character at alP— the person to 
play propriety without being Madame dt 
Trop, one who sees nothing but what is glar- 
ing as the daylight, or hears aught but what 
is loud as thunder. The gentleman first 
broke the silence. 

• You seem to be very busy with all that 
tinsel and foilstone, Florence ; it would not 
require a great stretch of iinaj^ination to sup- 
pose you a young lady about to make her fir^t 
appearance on any stage.* 

• Tinsel and foilstone,* indignantly retorted 
the offended lady ; ♦ whut sort of a judge are 
you, Dc Vere, if you can't tell the difference 
between gold bullion and precious stones, 
and their imitations only.' 

• Well, ail is not gold tliat gliilen», Flor- 
ence, you know, and the garish semblance is 
too often mistaken for the solid reality ; but 
may I ask to what purpose all that gorgeous 
paraphernalia is to be applied ? I came here 
to read * Prometheus' to you this morning, and 
1 find you too deeply involved in the study of 
satin and gems to bestow any attention on 
Shelley. What are you about, I pray you ?* 

Florence blushed, and answered to that 
part of her betrothed husband's speech 
which could be most conveniently replied to. 

• I anusure, De Vere, I am most anxious 
to hear Prometheus so pray begin, and I will 
give you attention, for fine language and 
fine reading together is a treat for the gods.' 

A smile played over the features of the 
sailor at this hon bon to his vanity, and with 
a pleased expression he took up the volume. 

• Wait one moment until I find the fringe — 
stay, Mrs. Montague, have you any more 

j gold spangles ? Don't you think Janson 
should have worked gold leaves between the 
diamond stalks? The stduisantts should 
be brocaded to match the lappels. * Oh I go 
on De Vere— I'm all attention.' 

Before the first magnificent speech of the 
Titan had progressed hrdf way, Mrs. Mon- 
tague sidled on tiptoe up to Florence with the 
spangles, and a loi^ whispering ensuci), whtcli| 



subsided iiUo dumb motion on the reader 
looking impatiently up ; then Florence drop- 
ped one of her jeweled stems, and routed 
about in search of it, quite assured it was 
under De Vere, or covered by his book. 
He stopped good<humoredly, and assisted in 
the search ; when the lost treasure was found, 
lie proceeded uninterru|>ied towards the 
close of the celebrated, the unequaled curjse, 
when at these sublime words-*- 



* Let thy malignant spirit move 
In darkness over those I love, 
On me and mine I imprecate 
'l*he utmost torture of thy hate,* 

an excl imalion from Florence stopped him. 

* 'Tis very magnificent,' he said, interpret- 
ing it into one of pleasure. 

• Oh, it would be,' replied the girl, eagerly, 
» it would be divine did not the setting of the 
rubies fray the siUin* Oh, look Mrs. Moiw 
tague 1 look, hon mtrt^ the stomacher will 
fray the satin !' 

Up started the hon mere, and eagerly did 
both examine the ruffed satin. Wellesley 
threw down the book with a scarcely audible 
» Pish 1' resolving that nothing should tempt 
him 10 unbind Prometheus again to women. 
Again did the splendid dress attract his eye, 
and his attention was now fully stirred. He 
repeated his inquiries concerning its use. 

' 'Tis for the bal coslume of the Princess 
Pulaski.' replied Florence at length, affecting 
an unconcern she did not feel. De Vere 
looked very grave. 

» My dearest love, surely your good nature 
has carried you too far,' he said. • You are 
spending your time, and even lending your 
personal jewels to trick out, in meretricious 
splendor, some lady who chooses to risk her 
good name, by visiting a foreigner of such 
doubtful reputation as the Princess (so 
called) Pulaski.' 

♦ Some lady !' repeated Mrs. Montague, 
with a wondering stare, ' \vhy. Lord De Vere, 
Florence herself is going I' 

* Certainly I am,' said Florence haughtily— 
' I have never seen a bal costumt. And, as 
for the Princess, all New-York ilsiis her, and 
why should not I ?' 
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'. And did all the world visit her, Florence 
Rivers cannot, must not, shall not ?' said De 
Vere. • Nay, Florence, unbend that look of 
pride. I say again shall not I Are you not 
my betrothed wife ?* Is not your honor mine, 
your happiness my care? Am not 1 the 
rightful guardian of your spotless name, the 
friend, the protector named as your safe- 
guard by a dying father? Shame ! shame on 
you. Miss Rivers ! Look on the sable gar- 
ments which trap your person with a mockery 
of wa! remember the sad, the recent cause 
which has alone delayed our marriage, and 
then insult your father's memory, if you 
dare?* 

Franeis Wellesley had commanded two 
hundred men by a word — by a motion of his 
hand led them to risk life and death ; through 
scenes of danger, horror and blood» he had 
never misuken or quailed. But he knew noi 
how to rule a woman, and that woman the 
proud, impassioned Florence Rivers. To 
be thus reproved, shamed and commanded — 
and before Mrs. Montague, a dependant ! To 
be ruled thus imperatively, and by a lover I 
The blood rushed wanton through her frame, 
and her limbs shook with emotion ; then 
rising with extreme pride, she said — 

* Lord Wellesley De Ver? will find I can 
at least dare to reject his impertinent and 
officious counsel, and cast from me with 
scorn the rude and ttnmanly counsellor. I 
thank you, Sir, for showing me the bane, 
since I bless Heaven, the antidote is still in 
my power. Lord Wellesley will uuderstand 
that Miss Rivers would be alone !* 

* De Vere struggled with himself and at 
templed to take hen hand. 

* Forgive me, riiy dear Florence, if I have 
too rudely spoken. I am, you know, a pl.iin 
blunt sailor, and little used to dress my 
words for ladies ears. My blood too warmly 
resented the idea of my Florence, my sweet, 
pore, unsullied lily, mingling in the reeking 
pollution of the haunts of fashion. Nay 
nearer and more jealous resentment spurns 
the idea, that these sables, which alone have 
kept me from my coveted joy, should be put 
off to grace a demirep's assembly. Come, 
lay aside these hateful trappings, and with 
them our only disagreement ! Think of the 
matter of my words, and let their manner be 
forgotten !' 

Florence gazed full and coldly on his face 
as she made answer. * Both are to me so 
indifferent, that 1 am quite willing to forget 
them. The dress I will assuredly lay aside, 
as certainly to resume it this day week fur the 
Princess PiUaski's ball !* 

As she spoke she slowly retired, bending 
to the last on him a look of mingled pride and 
defiance. 

Mrs. Montague opened a volley of common 
phrases, such ab*, * Dear me I'm vtry i?orry.' 



* Bless me, if I had known I would have nev 
er told you.' * Good gracious, why I declare 
she's quite angry,' &c. Stc. — ^and followed 
Florence, leaving Wellesley in no enviable 
mood. He bit his lip, and ivalked the room 
murmuring to himself — * Absurd ! positive ! 
obstinate,* and such otlter superlatives as 
served to vent his spleen. Soon, however, 
it turned upon himself — * Blockhead that I 
was ! Did I think I was hailing the masthead, 
or giving the order to board, that I must be 
so loud and rough ? Surely she cannot 
mean to quarrel with me ! Why did I not 
coax or reason her into giving up the accur* 
sed ball, instead of blustering like a land lub- 
ber, as I am ? Hark ! she is coming ! Dear 
Florence !' 

But no dear Florence appeared ; only a 
servant to remove the unfortunate cause of 
dispute—- the contested gala dress. De Vere 
sent a message entreating to see her. Miss 
Rivers was engaged. He wrote a few lines 
earnestly desiring the same— it was returned 
unopened. Miss Rivers had gone out. 
Thoroughly rufiled, the philosopher in love 
took his leave, heartily cursing foreign Prin- 
cesses and baU coslumeSj women's caprices 
and his own roughness. In fact, from the 
lime that Florence had been so nobly res- 
cued by De Vere, her intense gratitude, kept 
alive still more anxiously by his severe suffer- 
ings, had given him little to complain of 
from the variations of her temper ; then the 
rapidly succeeding death of her father had 
subdued her .^^^elings and manners to a q«i- 
etude by no means natural to tliem. In the 
first torrent of her grief, she had refused to 
fulfil her engagements with De Vere until a 
year had elipsed, and he, respecting her sor- 
row, had unwillingly acquiesced in the decis- 
ion, but leaning the effect of such absorbinu 
grief on her delicate fr.mie. he had drawn her 
to New-York, and provided a suitable estab- 
lishment and chaperon to reside with. But 
half the stipulated probation had past, and 
the young heart of Florence iiad risen with 
a rebound, which, joined to her naiufal pride 
and coquetrv, now threatened to disturb the 
hitherto uniform tenor of their loves. In 
truth, the belle of Florida was oftentimes in- 
clined to demur at the coolness and reasona- 
bleness of her philosophic lover; no jealous 
doubts of trembling fears appeared to disturb 
ni3 sober ceruinty of waking bliss ; no r.»p 
tures or ecstacies elevated the woman helove(< 
into an angel before marriage, that he niiglii 
have a reason for wishing her in Heaven soon 
after. There was a quiet command, an ac- 
knowledged sort of superiority about Welles- 
ley, that piqued litr pride. And now tiiat he 
hud absolutely offeuiled her, she resolved to 
make hiu) more humble and jnore grateful, 
for Ms un|>arallcled happinesb in possessing 
her affections. 



To bring a sensible man to folly is a diffi- 
cult and unwise task. Few women who at- 
tempt it succeed, or if succeeding, still 
fewer know wheu to stop in their dangerous 
triumph. 

t£very day, and almost every hour, did De 
Vere attempt to see Florence, in vain; at 
last he wrote. 

TO MISS RIVERS. 

My beloved Florence, 

Mine I still call you, although the strange 
inconsistency of your present conduct, leads 
me to fear you have only deceived yourself 
and me, in admitting that you loved me. 
Let, I beseech you, this unnatural estrange- 
ment cease. Far be it from me to debar you 
any pleasure, give me only a husband's right 
to protect you in the giddy whirlpool of fash- 
ion, and then mix freely with that society 
which your youth and beauty is so well fiued 
to adorn. Believe me, love, I know that the 
lady whom yon wish to visit, is no proper 
companion for the daughter of my friend— 
fur the wife of an honorable man. Dismiss 
this foolish resentment from your mind, and 
think, my Florence, how much easier it is to 
wound than heal an affectionate heart ; bow 
facile to yield to temper ; how difficult to re- 
turn to reason. I wait for you in the Sdloon, 
there let me again see the Florence Rivers I 
know and love. Frakcis Welleslbt. 

In a few minutes, an answer was returned, 
written in pencil below his name. 

ANSWER. 

As the person Lord De Vere wishes to 
see, must be either a child, a fool or a slave, 
I know of none such who answers to the 
name of Florence Rivers. 

The clouds began to deepen on the open 
brow of the sailor, and a stern aspect of 
thought, to supercede the light vexation, 
which had hitherto dwelt there. He did not 
write again in haste, but reflected long before 
he resumed the pen. 

TO MISS RIVERS. 

The intended wife of Wellesley De Vere 
cannot frequent the drawing rootii of the 
Princess Pulaski ; let Florence Rivers pause, 
ere she takes a^step that never can be recalled ! 

Now had Florence arrived at that painful 
puss where to yield was mortifying, to pro- 
ceed fatal. A liiousand times did her better 
feelings prompt her to throw the dress on the 
fire and nish down into the arms of De Vere, 
and, nnhnppily, as often did her pride with- 
i\old her purpose. As irresolute and unhap- 
py she paced the room, her eye suddenly 
fell on a miniature of her father ; taher exci- 
ted imagination, the placid eye looked re- 
proachfully upon her ; she burst into tears ; 
threw open the door, and in a moment was in 
the saloon below. He was not there ! He 
had left her to reflect before she replied. 
Fatiil mistake ! to a being who ever acted 
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from impulse ! She sank listless and half 
angry upon a sofa. 

•* Utile does he care for mj answer ! He 
does not love ine ! He is too cold, to9 cal- 
culating to love ! Perhrips he respects his 
promise to my father and wishes to be hon- 
orably free of his engagement ! I will not 
baulk him ! He shall see that I have pride, 
have stoicism as well as he ! I will go to the 
ball, 1 will not stay away for the fear of losing 
on indifferent lover. He shall see that I too 
Gfin be stern, cold and philosophic' 

Alas ! when did ever passion reason right- 
ly ? Florence forgot for how long a time 
the cold stoic had besought her, and now 
only remembered that he threatened. In 
this ill-omened mood, a visitor entered, well 
calculated to cast oil on the troubled waters. 
This was Everard Trevanion, a fashionable 
and most unprincipled man, who had long 
loved Florence, and been repeatedly discard- 
ed by her father, from a conviction that no 
roue could make his darting daughter happy. 
Ill as he could reconcile to himself, this re- 
fusal, still less could be forgive the calm 
superiority of De Vere, and in several instan- 
ces, where the profligate levity of his man- 
mers, had been rebuked by the con- 
temptuous rebuff of the proud Englishman, 
a quarrel would have ensued had not coward- 
ice, as usuhI, accompanied villainy. But 
these affronts, though unresented, rankled 
deeply, and the study of a safe revenge on 
De Vere, occupied much of Trevanion's 
thodghis. 

• Fairest flower of Florida, do I find your 
leaves bedewed with tears ? How ? is it pos- 
sible one so lovely, so loved, can know sor- 
row but by name ?* 

' You mistake me, Mr. Trevanion ; pray 
let me go,* said Florence, iuiinitely annoyed 
at this attack. 

• Pray tell me first %vhether you are to be 
at the Princess* to night ? Vain will prove 
all the festal l-tmps if your eyes are absent. 
What? will not your husband lover, your 
Sultan Master permit it ? God ! Miss Riv- 
ers, can yon— you so adorable, so superior 
to every other woman, stoop to an arrogance 
which none other would bear ?* 

• If your strange speech relates to Lord 
Wellesley, be assared, his opinion or his will, 
concerns me not.' ^ ^ 

A sardonic smile, curled the lip of Ever- 
ard Trevanion— he bowed with a polite incre- 
dulity. The eyes of Florence flashed with 
impatience. 

• I shall be there to-night.' 

• You think so now,' he answered, • bui 
De Vere has publicly said, he will not permit 
your presence.' 

Florence colored scarlet—' His words then 
are as false, as his interference is unjustifia- 
ble ! Go I shall, and you shall give me your 



attendance there. My dress is that of n 
Sultana, Mrs. Montague's an Obi woman,' 

Still the wily villain appeared unconvinced, 
and affected to lament that her will would in- 
evitably be controlled. Burning with indig- 
nation, piqued by Trevanion*s implied re- 
proach, carried away by a headlong reac- 
tion of feeling, she caught up a pen and wrote. 

TO LORD DK VERE. 

What the intended wife of Francis, Lord 
De Vere, may, or may not do, concerns me 
nothing. If he desires to see me this 
evening, at the Princess Pulaski's I will be 
found. His lordship's obedient servant, 

Florence Rivers. 

The fatal note was sealed — was sent — the 
die was thrown^-the fiat had gone forth. 

Whh this insane act departed all the ener- 
gy of the wayward girl ; in silenca, she re- 
ceived ail the compliments and raptures of 
Trevanion, and long after he had gone, she 
sat still as stone, bewildered and afraid to 
think on what she had done. The hours 
wore on, each seemed to strike upon the 
bare nerves, as they sounded the approach- 
ing time. No letter from De Vere — no 
message. Still she hoped^-* He will not, 
cannot give me up ! He will give way, will 
consent that I shall go, and then I will relin- 
quish it also. Uelinquish it ! Gracious 
Heaven ! What is there to give up ? Is tiiis 
pleasure ? Is this triumph ?* 

The time for dressing arrived, and in 
agony unutterable, Florence beheld herself 
arrayed in the gorgeous rob^ of a Sultana. 
Up to the last moment, it is probable, she 
would not have gone, but just as she was 
dressed, her servant announced that Lord 
De Vere was below. Not the exile, when 
the threshliold of home is kissed by his 
feet ; not the reprieved criminal, when he 
has felt the fatal rope ; not the released 
captive, when Heaven*s breath bathes his 
bro*v— confesi such deep, such soul felt rap- 
ture, as bounded in the heart of Florence 
with this welcome news. She prest her 
hands on her breast to still its inmate's 
throbs, and %vith her fears banishing all her 
recret, she schooled her bn»w and carriage, 
to a more than conunon pride. 

' The victory is won I the triumph mine ! 
How could I distrust the pow^r of that 'beau- 
ty, before which so many have knelt as wil- 
ling slaves ?' Be quiet bounding heart .' 
Look scornful glistening eyes ! Never must 
De Vere imagine how deeply, how devotedly 
I love him.' 

She then received the finishing touches to 
her gorgeous dress, and taking up the mask, 
she slowly descended to the saloon, %vhere 
De Vere awaited her. 

He started visibly at her appearance, and, 
for a moment, emotion shook his manly 
frame to tremor ; b^t soon mastering him- 



self, he advanced to her calm, but cold, with 
a countenance composed, but very pale. 

* I have waited on you for the last time, 
Miss Rivers, to resigu the documents of a 
useless guardianship, and return the sem- 
blance of what, only through mistake, I 
loved. These features are fair, but 'twas not 
their rare and regal beauty won my love, I 
sbelieved that in them shone the light of truth, 
purity and tenderness ; I was deceived ! 
their sole attraction gone, take back the 
worthless lineaments ; me they never more 
can pain or charm !' 

He extended the letter of her father, ap- 
pointing him her guardian, and a miniature 
of herself, with an unembarrassed and some- 
what scornful air. Alas ! for Floreqce Riv- 
ers ! had he but been silent ; had he evinced 
the smallest sorrow, she would have fallen 
at his feet and besought his pardon — but thus 
stoical— thus contemptuous ! the demon of 
pride rose paramount in her heart-^she drew 
liis miniature, still warm, from its loved nest- 
ling place, and haughtily presented it to him, 
saying—* Lord Wellesley De Vere has con- 
ferred on me the last obligation in his power. 
I thank him for returning the pledge of a mis- 
taken child, who believing gratitude to be 
love, %vas willing to sacrifice herself, however 
repugnantly, to its trammels.' 

* Enough ! enough ! Miss Rivers— it be- 
comes not even the yemory of attachment 
to load it with taunt or invective— it has past 
forever ! Yet if. as the friend of her father,' 
liie voice of De Vere became tremulous, and 
liis manner less tranquil, * Miss Rivers would 
allow me to acquaint her of the great impro- 
priety, if not worse, of the compaay to which 
she goes this evening.' 

* Be your advice brief then, as it is unask- 
ed,' said Florence, extending her hand to 
the bell, ' or I shall hardly hear it ! Let 
Mrs. Montague and Mr. Trevanion know 
that I am ready,' she said to the servant, who 
attended the bell. And then once more pre- 
senting the portrait, which he had not taken ; 
her sivelling attitude, malign smile and 
regal- robes, presented the second picture. 

*' Take it. Lord De Vere, and when yoti 
next offer it, tell but the lady, how much Its * 
features belie the character of its reality, and 
t«he will spurn it from her as now does Flor- 
ence Rivers!' 

It was over ! she had renounced him, and 
was mingling in the motley crowd,^ supported 
by strong^ excitement to a flow of wild spir- 
its. Soon came the scarce covert double 
entendre, the gross flattery, the rude gaze, 
which made her blush equally for herself and 
the company she %vas in. Close to her, 
Trevanion remained, assuming all the permit- 
ted airs of a favored lover, and even these 
she allowed, as a defence from the bolder 
presumptions of strangers. 
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* Oh ! take me hence ! This is no place 
for me ! He 6ai(l-«-Ae knew it I Have I nor 
one friend left to rescue me from this breath-^ 
Ing pestilence ?* 

* Am I not your friend, your lover ? 
Take my arm, cast this mantle round you — 
your carriage waits, this way Miss Rivers.' 

* And Mrs. Montague— where is site ?' 

* Already in the carriage. Come, the 
Crowd thickens, lean on me— so — draw up 
fellows I Do you not see your lady ? In — 
In dear Miss Rivers !' 

Agitated to fainting, she was in the car- 
riage and fast rolling on. before she found 
Mrs. Montague was not niih her, but so ear- 
nest, so respectful were the attentions ofTre- 
vanlon, that she merely exclaimed, * Home ! 
home ! oh ! let me be alone ! Alone — ay, 
ijow and forev^^r alone !* 

Wrapt in mortal misery she heeded not 
the time, the distance, until, suddenly, she 
felt the wheels rolling on the smooth roads. 
She caught the ciieck. 

* They have mistiken— -they are going 
wrong.* 

* No, it te through Hudson Street they 
are going, you know it is not paved ! (It was 
not then.) I ordered them to do so, to save 
you from the jolting of the pave.* 

She sunk back satisfied, and foosed not 
ftguin from her lethargy, until the carriage 
stopped at a retired ^puse, on the Hurliem 
road, there the strong lights flaring in, show- 
ed her that it was not her own carriage or 
servants. She would have screan^d, but 
clasping her in his arms, in a moment the vU- 
lain bore her in, and throwing to the doors, 
stood with folded arms and sardonic smile, 
contemplating his iiuended victim. At once 
sll her pride and energy returned. She 
spmng up exclaiming — ' Insolent ! What 
may this outrage mean ? Is it thus you woo 
n heart once refused, and now scorning you 
more than ever ?' 

'Fairest lady, no! In truth I woo no 
bride, yet do I love you, charming Florence, 
und never more aiuW prudent father or 
haughty lover come between us ! Yet will 
' w« have no marriage trammels, gentle Flor- 
•ence» for^— 

* Love ilgbt as air, at sight of liuinan ties, 
Spreads his ilglit wings and in a niomeiit flies,* 

* Wretch !' exclaimed Florence, with spark- 
ling eyes, ' touch me not I taint me not with a 
breath ! I have youth, health and strength, I 
will resist your dastard brutality to death ! 
Kill me you may, or overpower me by blows, 
but never shall your tainting touch dishonor 
the living Florence !' 

One nioment*s rude struggle past, the 
next a strong arm sent Trevanion reeling 
to the ground, and a clasp— oh ! how unlike 
the brutal force of his, supported her sink- 
ing MniCk Her senses reeled, yet a voice 



Uhat might have recalled her from the grave, 
distinctly, she heard to say-^ 

* You are safe ! your carriage waits you ! 
Fear nolhim*, slight has been the magic thai 
brought roe here— «gold revealed the damning 
plot, ami the memory of friendship saved 
you ! Come.' 

The weeping Mrs. Montague received 
Florence in the carriage, her deliverer sprang 
up outside ; at her own door she was lifted 
out, insensible to all but one kiss pressed on 
her pallid brow, and the murmured words — 
* And now— happiness and home a long 
farewell !' 

Six months after, this paragraph was cop- 
ied from the Florence papers— 

* Married on the sixteenth, in the great 
Cathedral of San Marco, Francis Wellesley 
Lord De Vere, to Salonie, youngest daugh- 
ter of the Comte del Etruvia. The happy 
couple set off for the Palazzo of the British 
Ambassador, a near relation of the bride 
groom.' 

And shortly after there was another an 
nouncement in the gazettes of New Orleans- 

* Died, in the eighteenth year of her age, 
Florence, only daughter of the late Washing- 
ton ^Rivers, of Trianon, Florida.' 

[Concluded in oar next.] 
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From tlic Southern Literary Mcnengftr. 

Tbe Condor Hnut on the Plains 
ol Chili. 



FROM THE LOG OF A SAILOR. 

Iff either division of the American conti- 
nent, nature seems to have carried on her op- 
erations upon a gigantic scale, and with 
boundless magnificence. Chateaubriand, re- 
clining by his watch fire on the banks of the 
Niagara, where the thunders of the cataract 
were only Interrupted by the startling yell of 
the Iroquois, could yet feel, in the midst of 
this tumult, the amazino; silence and solitude 
of the North American forest. And the 
hardy mariner, wiiose bark has escaped the 
perils of the Southern sea, and is w:ifted 
northwardly along the tvjpstern coast of Cftili, 
looks with no less admiration upon the fer- 
tile plaiiis gradually receding into the swell 
of the Andes, which literally lifts its smoking 
craters and towering eminences above the 
clouds, and upon its snow-capped and sunny 
summits, scarcely feels the undulations of 
the storms which gather and burst around its 
waist. 

Whh the stars and stripes of the Union 
floating from the mast-head of our frig«Ite, 
we w»*jre runuing down that part of the coast 
of Cirili where the waving line of the Andes 
round.v within a short distance of the Pacific, 
and Wo were unusually solicitous, after the I 



privations and perils of a tempestuous voyage, 
to touch upon a soil oo which nauire 
had poured forth from her horn of abundvice 
the rhoicest of her gifts. Older sailors than 
ourselves had spoken of the generous hospw 
lality of the Spanish coloqists, and there 
were historical association connected with 
this favored land well calculated to render a 
visit agreeable. Who, that has been nurtur- 
ed in the lap of freedom, would not long to 
look upon the only race of native people oo 
the Western Continent who bad never been 
subdued, and who to this day, tread the soil 
of their forefathers, unvanquished and in- 
vincible.' 

The Amucanians, who inhabit the soutb- 
ern portion of this delightful country, like 
the Saxons of the Ekiropean cootioent, are 
the only native'race who have suoceseAiUy 
repelled every invader, and wba» happier 
than the Saxon, still rejoice in their unbri- 
dled freedom. Neither Diego Alniagro, with 
his brutal treachery, nor Valverde, with his 
unspiSring cruelty, could ever subdue or in- 
iimid.tte a race of freemen, whose liberties 
still survive the frequent convulsions by 
which thej have been environed and agitated. 
The flame of freedom among this gallant 
people, like tlie volcanos of their native 
mountains, seems to burn on for ever unex- 
tinguished. But I proposed to speak of the 
Cotudor Hunt on the plains of Chili. 

Every one h;i8 heard of the Condor, or 
great vulture of the Andes, rivaling in natu- 
ral history the Cibled feats of the Roc of 
Sinbad in the Eastern talcs. Even the 
genius of Humboldt has failed to strip thia 
giant bird of its time-honored renown, and 
his envious eflbrt to reduce the Chilian Con- 
dor to the level of the Lammergeyer of the 
Alps, is a signal f<tilure. Although he has 
divested this mountain bird of all its fictitious 
attribhtes, and stripped a goodly portion of 
romantic narrative of its wildest imagery ; 
yet the Condor still floats in the solitude of 
the liigher heavens, the monarch of tbe fea- 
thered race. The favorite abiding place of 
this formidable bird is along a chain of moun- 
tains in our Southern. Continent, whose 
sunmiits, lifted far above the clouds, are 
robed in snows which a torid sun may kise 
but never melt. Above all animal life, and 
beyond the limit even of mountain vegitation, 
these birds delight to dwell, inhaling an air 
too highly attenuated to be endured unless by 
creatures peculiarly adapted to it. From tbe 
crown of these immense elevations, they 
slowly and lazily unfold their sweepisg pin- 
ions on the element, and wheeling in wide 
and ascending circles, they soar upward into 
the dark blue vault of heaven, until tbeir 
great bulk diminishes to the merest speck, or 
is entirely loat to the aching- sight of tbe 
observer. 
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tn these pure fields of ether, unvisited 
even by the thunder cloud, regions which 
in»3r be regarded as his own exclusive do- 
main, the Condor delights to sail ; and with 
piercing glance surveys the surface of the 
earth, towards which he never stoops h.s 
wiiig unless at the call of hunger. Surely 
this power to Wrift'and to sustain himself in the 
loftiest regions in the air — his ability to en- 
dure, uninjured, the excee»ling cold atten- 
dant upon such remoteness Ir^oni the earth, 
and to breath' with ease in an atmosphere of 
such extreme rarity — together viiih the keen- 
ness of sight that, from such vast heights can 
minutely scan the objects below, as well as the 
formidable powers of this bird, when the herds 
ere scattered before him, were sufficiently 
admirable to entitle the Condor to our at- 
tention, and to give us promise of gosdly 
sport in the approaching Condor or Lasso 
hunt. 

A large landed proprietor, a descendant of 
•ome of the early Spanish patentees, to whom 
we had been indebted on many occasions fur 
abundant supplies of fruits and provisions, as 
vfjdM as for numberless civilities, conveyed 
to us ^^4ength the welcome tidings th.it the 
Condor, numerous as tlie sands of the shore, 
had stooped from his sublime domain to the 
base of the mountain, and that the hunt 
would commence in the morning. The sun 
was scarcely up in the heavens when we 
sprang from our boats, a party of twenty- 
five or thirty, to the beach. The plain be- 
fore us ran back climbing gently to the base 
of the hills, about one mile distant. The 
hunt was up and the fields in the distance 
were doited with scampering herds of Cattle, 
and the groups of horseman mingled in one 
dusty melee, which lent wings to our speed, 
as vaulting into our deep Spanish saddles, 
prepared by our worthy host, we sprang on- 
ward to the field of blood. Impelled by the 
craving[s of resistless appetite, the Condor, 
regardless of danger, pressed forward to as- 
sail the numerous herds of the plain; while 
the watchful owners, having sounded the 
alarm, the frequent population was out, as 
well to protect their cattle, as to hunt the 
mountain bird— the Chilian's manly pastime. 
From the midst of a canopy of dust, spread 
widely over the plain, there came forth 
sounds of noisy conflict, resembling the 
heavy current of a * foughten field, '^ and 
mountain and hill-side were shaken by the 
shouts of the hunters, the tramp of scamper- 
ing horseman, and ther bellowing of enraged 
and aflfrighted cattle. The Condor rapid ne 
the Cassowary of the desert, pursued in 
silence his destined prey. As we rapidly 
approached, we perceived one of the oxen 
bursting fri^m the western extremity of the 
cloud of dust, lashing his bleeding side with 
his tail, his blood shotten eyes starting 



wildly from their sockets, foaming at the 
mouth, and bellowing with pain. With a 
wonderful unity of purpose, he alone was 
closely pursued by the whole flock of birds, 
who disregarding the other animals, seenied to 
follow, as with a single will, this stricken one. 
who WHS cautiously avoided on alF sides by 
his terrified companions. Like all gregari- 
ous birds, the Condor, appeared to have a 
leader, who, rushing at their head into the 
midst of the herd, pounced with his greedy 
beak upon this devoted animal, the fattest 
and sleekest of the multitude, and tore a 
piece of flesh from his side. Attracted by 
the sight or the scent of blood : the whole 
flock like a brood of harpies, joined in the 
mad pursuit. Swift of foot as the fleetest 
racer, they kept close to his side, ever and 
anon striking with unerring sagacity at his 
eyes. 

Tell me not of the gladiators of martial 
Rome, or of the tauridors of Modern Seville : 
they were p.istimes' for children compared 
with the thrilling excitement of the Condor 
Hunt on the plains of Chili. Away they 
fled— and away we hurried in the chase. A 
thousand horseman were wheeling rapidly in 
pursuit— a thousand cattle, terrified and fran- 
tic, swept over the plain — and a thousand 
Condors mingled in the crowd— until, by the 
rripid movement, ox and Condors were again 
hidden from the view in clouds of dust. A 
loud shout soon afterwards attracted us to 
the scene of conflict. Bursting forth once 
again from the cloud of dust into which he 
had vainly rushed, the devoted animal |)1unged 
madly forward, yet more closely followed by 
the whole field of Vultures. Black ivith dust, 
streaming with blood from a hundred wounds 
inflicted by the remorseless beaks of his pur- 
suers, and covered with foam, he still fled 
onward, but with diminished speed. As if 
looking for assistance from man in his extrem- 
ity, he rushed through the midst of our caval- 
cade ; and the Condor, regardless of our 
vicinity, hung upon his side or followed m 
Ihs footprints. From the altered movement 
of the animal after he passed us, with his 
head on high, plunging and blundering over 
the uneven ground, it was evident that his 
course was no longer directed by sight. 
His eyes were gone, ihey had been torn from 
their bleeding sockets t 

Wearied and panting, his tongue lolls from 
his mouth, and every thrusty beak is upon it. 
Still onward he flies, hopeful of escape— -and 
onward presses the Condor secure of his 
prey. The animal now appeared to be dash- 
ing for the water, but his declining speed 
and unequal step rendered it doubtful wheth- 
er he could reach it. He seemed suddenly 
to despair of doing so, for wheeling around, 
with one last and- seemingly desperate effort, 
he seened to gather himself up in the fulness 



of his remaining strength, and rushed into 
the numerous herd as if he sought to lose 
Ihimself in the living m;tss, or to divert the 
attention to his pursuers. But the mark and 
the scent of blood were upon liim ; and on 
the truck of blood the Condor is untiring and 
relentless. Ox and bird once again were 
lost to view, beneath the curtain of dust upon 
the trembling plain. But in a few moments, 
pursued by every bird, he broke from the 
midst of the herd, m'lde a few desperate^ 
plunges towards the water, and reeling on- 
ward fell at length ; bleeding and exhausted 
to the earth, on the very margin of the sea I 

In an instant he was hurried up from 
amoi^g his pursuers ; his flesh torn ofi* yet 
living, by hungry beaks, and his smoking 
entrails trailed along the ground. Along the 
horizon, in the distance, might still be dis- 
cerned the last of the herd flying on the 
winus of the wind from the fate of their com- 
panion. 

Our host gave the signal, and we hurried 
to the spot to rescue the carcass, with a view 
to visit upon the Condor vengeance for the 
mischief he had done, and the blood he had 
spilled. At our near approach, they took re- 
luctantly and lazily to wing, and wheeling in 
oblique circles, they were soon seen floating 
over the crest of the mountams, dnrk specks, 
in the firmanent. The hunters, preptired 
with stakes about seven feet in length, com- 
menced driving them in the ground, a few 
inches apart, in a circular form, around the * 
carcass of the ox, leaving about one fourth 
of the circle open. As we retired from the 
spot the birds at once descended upon the 
plain, and entering the enclosure renewed 
their feast and again took wing. In the 
course of a few hours the huntsmen returned 
and throwing into the pen an additional sup- 
ply of food, drove down their stakes in the 
open space, until there were scarcely room 
left for the admission of the Condor. 

• The birds, more numerous than ever, re- 
turned to their filthy carnival. MeanwhilCi 
having partaken of the hospitality of our 
worthy host, and refreshed our horses ; we 
once more took the field for vengeance on 
our gorged and lazy foe. As the wings of 
these birds have a sweep of seventeen feet^ 
they are not readily unfurled, so that when 
the Condor has^ alighted on the plain, he is 
only enabled to raise by running over a space 
of fifteen or twenty rods, and gradually 
gathering wind to lift himself on high. While 
in the mid«t of this ravenous feast, a few of 
the hunters stole warily to the opening of the 
enclosure, and closed it up ; and thus, un- 
able to soar aloft from a spot so crowded and 
narrow, the Condors were captiv^. But 9 
Chilian scorns thus to slay his foe. Armed 
with a lasso, each of the natives sits upon his 
horse, eagerly "waiting the turning loose r 
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hMir dozen birds from the gate of the en- 
closure. 

They are out— and away scamper the Con- 
dors, fleet as the winds of heaven — and 
away, in rapid pursuit. %vheels the Chili'Mi. 
swinging around his head the noose of the 
uncrrini( lasso, %vliieh faHing upon tlie neck 
of the bird, detains him captive. The line is 
played out, and away sweeps the powerful 
bird, and away the practiced horseman nfier 
• him. Sjiringing upward the Condor now 
unfolds his win<(S, and flutters in such widih 
of circle as the rope will permit — and now 
shoots perpendicular upwards— and now 
again falls headlong, and is trailed exhausted 
on the ground. 

The lengthened shadows of evening had 
fallen around us, before the sport was up. 
and the last of the Condors shiin. We re- 
turned to our ship, well pleased with our 
entertainment, and determined to av-.iil our- 
selves of the earliest opportunity to renew 
the Condor Hunt on the plains of Ciiili. 

Swinging lazily into our hannnocks, we 
sunk into a sound slumber, for which ilic 
exercises of the day had \tell prepared us — 
but not too sound for refreshing visitation^: | 
from friends far away 

O'er the glad waters oftbe dark blue flea ! 



iait9(»]BabibixsTV» 



Job Printiug. 

' Job oevCT bad aucb a barrel of beer.*— Old Somo. 

* MiSTKa, I want to speak a word wiih you. 
if you please,* said a countrified looking fel- 
low, in a striped smock frock, and armed 
with a hickory ox-goad nine feet long. 

' Very well,' said the printer* who was 
thus addressed, ' I'll attend to yon.* 

* In the first place then,' said the country- 
man, *I wish to know if your name is Job 
Printing?' 

* No, my name is Isaac Smith,* replied 
the printer. 

* You*re not the man I want to see, then,* 
returned the countryman. * Ii*s Mr. Job 
Printing I called to talk %vith.' 

* There's no such man here said the prin- 
ter. 

' That must be a lie,* said he of tiie ox-goad, 
* begginj^ your pardon for saying so. But 1 
know it's a lie,' cause I see his name on the 
•Ign.' 

* His name on the sign ? Oh — ah— I see 
the mistake now.' 

* There*s no mistake Mister.— I can spell 
as well as any man in Skunk's Misery, or 
any other part of Long Island. In the first 
place you see, I went to school to Master 
Brown an almighty smart fellow. He could 
epell any ihmg that was ever made of letters. 
The next I went to school to master Grimes. 



* Tbat good old man, 
Wf aerer sbmll aet no more : 



He used to wear an old grey coat, 
All toggled up before. 

•Well, mister, m-asier Grimes was a smash- 
er among the small words. Why, sir, he*d 
make no bones «H all 

three synnables — such as jacknife, boss* 
block, luminary and sith like.' 

• How did he spell jack-knife for instance '" 
asked the printer. 

• HowV exclaime^l the man from Skunk*8 
Misery ; * Why, how does any fool spell it ? 
Why. ril tell you. He spelt it in this way— 
j-a-k, jak, n-i-f-e, nife jak-nife. But, as I 
was saying, my next master was Squire 
Gibbs. — He was a great deal tougher in the 
way of knowledge, than either of the tothers. 
There was*nt nothin* that he did*nt know. 
He could fill up a deed containin' more than 
a thousand acres of land, in less that half a 
d'ly ; and makin' writs and sich like trans- 
formations, there was nt his equal to be 
found within twenty mdes of Skunk's Misery. 
And, do you know in tlie way of spellin' ana 
readin* he was a whole team. But what was 
It I called in for ? Oh ! to see Mr. Job 
Printing. — Is he wuhin or ain't he ?* 

• You mistake the word on the sign,' said 
the printer. ' li^s Job, and not Job printing * 

• Tliai's anodier stretcher — bciiging your 
pardon. Can*t I spell don't you think, after 
going to so many masters? J-o b ; if that 
don*t spell Job, then there's no truth in the 
Old Testimenl.' 

' So it does, and spell job too.' 

' Now, Misted, if you think to rub me 
down with soft soap, you have got a hard sub- 
ject to deal with, I can tell you. You'll wear 
the skin oflf your hands afor you've done. 
Besides to uo for to deny the Old Testi- 
meiit — you*ve no more religion than a boss.* 

• I haven't denied tlie Old Testament, 1 
only say that Job and job are spelt in the 
Slime way/ 

^ Well, we wont spute any more about 
that ; tiiongh *twixt you and me and that 
'ere black-faced looking feller that is slandin' 
at that 'ere desk and pickin* up them ere 
little bits of iron, like a hen pickin* up corn, 
[ believe you lie like Sam Hill. But, Mr. 
Job Printing— can I see him or not ? I don*t 
s'pose there is any use in *axin' you, for I 
understand folks are in the habit of not 
bein* at home in the city, when they are to 
home, and wh^n other folks seen 'em to 
iiome too.^-What a set of shallow liars they 
nnist be !' 

• That's not the case in the present in- 
stance, I assure you.— What you call Job 
Printing, is merely the name of my profes- 
sion. I am a job printer at your service ; 
and if you want any thii»g in my line— * 

• Oh ! you're Mr. Job Printing, then, are 
you.' 

' No ; Tm merely his cousio/ said the 



persevenng 



printer, beginning to humor the 
mistakes of the Long Islander. 

* Well, perhaps you*ll answer as well asr 
any other Job. The reason why I culled* 

of spelling words of| whs, that seeing the name on the sign E 
thought may be as how Mr. Job Printing 
mough be eonie relation to two or three Jobs 
in Skunk*s Misery— such ds Job StntteralL 
I Do you think he*s any way's related P 

* I shouldn't wonder if he was. But take 
care of your frock sleeve, or you*ll makepc 
of my work.' 

* I have upset some of your little bite of 
iron. But do you call that pie.* 

* That printer's pt.' 

* Well, the printers may eat it, for all 
me. I had some thought of takin' dinner 
with Mr. Job Printing in consequence, of 
bringing him news of the rest of his relations 
in Skunk's Misery. But if that's what he 
dines on, I wish him a good digestion— 
ihai*s all. I shall take my dinner some 
where else. Good by to you.*— [fJxt^e]— 
N. Y, TruM. 



Accnmnlatlon of Property. . 

I SUPPOSE the progress and decline .of fam- 
ily fortunes have been essemially the same 
in all parts of the world, if we except those 
countries in which the laws of entail and 
primogeniture preserve the eldest son from 
the reverses which otherwise would inevita* 
bly ensue. 

A young man comes into the city from his 
respectable home of industry in the country.— 
He comes with energy of character, and in- 
ttustrious habits, and inured to economy. 
He has nothing to depend upon but his own 
resources of diligence and fidelity. 

After a few years he commence<l business 
for himself. His only capital is a goo«l 
name, and 4)usiness talents. These guide 
him to wealth- and in a few years he is found 
one of the most opulent and influential mer- 
chants in the city. And the country boy 
who comes into Washington street, as he 
did, in search of a fortune, now looks up to 
him with reference as to one of the nobles of 
the land. 

This is the history of many of the first 
merchants of Boston and of New-York. 
These pqor country boys, with the virtues 
which are nurtured in an economical home, 
come into our cities and take the lead in law, 
in politics, in merchandize. There are ex- 
ceptions, but this is the general rule in all 
the principal cities of this country and of 
England. What is the subsequent history ? 

The sons and the daughters of this now 
rich man, find a very difl*erent cradle from 
that which their father found in his parental 
home. Profusion and splendor are all 
around them. Their father trod a painted 
floor, or perhaps eat his bread and milk, 
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Troni the earthen bow] or ihe tin dipper. 
They move in apartments furnished with 
splendor, and take their cuffee from cups of 
silver. I am not now saving that this 
wrong, but simply describing the proccsn 
which I apprehend is general. Under such 
influences they have many imaginary wants, 
and the profusion around them destroys all 
habits of economy. The sons feel that they 
are not dependant upon their exertions for 
support, that their father is rich, that he will 
set them up in business, and they think that 
property will flow in upon them as easily as 
it follows the well directed efforts of their 
father's strong mind. They form no habits 
of close application. They have received no 
instruction in the hard but useful school ol 
adversity. The father has felt that in amas 
sing property he was promoting the welfare 
of his family. He would be rich, and he has 
fallen in a snarel 

The father dies. The property is divided. — 
The sons are in business their habits are such 
that they cannot avoid heavy expenditures, 
and they, cannot endure the rit^or of uumch- 
ried -exertion. Their father commenced at 
the bottom of the ladder and gradually ascen- 
ded. He came from the farm house, and 
rose by degrees to opulence and luxury. 
The sons commence at the top of the ladder 
and go down. Year after year ihe properly 
dwindles away, and the children are soon fair- 
ly down in the walks of obscurity and pover- 
ty. The son of the coachman and his master 
simply change places. The one .with wife 
and children takes the inside seat. The 
others with whip and rein mounts the box. 
It is thus the wheel is continually revolving. 
And this not through the caprices of blind 
fortune, but through the operation of clearly 
defined and natural causes. 

Now here is the snare into %vhich he falls 
who will be rich. He may be laboring all his 
life, for the accumulation of property, and 
that very properly be the cause of the ruin of 
his family. The exposure of the daughters* 
happiness, may be still greater than that of 
the sons*. When an affectionate-hearted 
lady awakes to the consciousness that her 
husband has taken her but as the necesS'iry 
encumbrance to her father's property, the 
measure of the wretchedness is almost full 
The danger of unhappy marriage is under all 
circumstances great. Even when there is no 
allurement to the connection, congeniality of 
taste and affection, the number of ill-sorted 
and discordant nnions is fearfully great. But 
the chances of happiness winch a yoiing ladv 
with an independent fortune has. are ver\ 
small indeed. The very fact that she hai^ 
nioney will be regarded as an objection, U\ 
many of the best minds and hearts while the 
frivolous, and the heurdess, and the profli 
gate, will crowd around her. An ingenuous! j 



young man shrinks from the imputation of 
marrying for money, and he fears, to lake as 
a companion through life's, hard pjlgrimage 
one who has been nurtured in fashion and 
luxury. 

Thus does a man not unfrequently labor 
for his whole life to accumulate property 
which ruins his sons and destroys his daugh- 
ters. He neglects God, gives himself no time 
for preparation for another world, and when 
age and infirmities press heavily upon him, 
he finds he has spent his strength for that 
which is not bread, and his labor for that 
which profiteth not. 

Extract. 

It is a bountiful creation ; and bounty de- 
mands acknowledgement ; but its very si- 
lence, as to all demands upon our gratitude, 
seems to me more affecting, than any articu- 
late voice of exhortation. If* cloven tongues 
of fire' sat upon every bush and forest 
bough; if audible voices tvere borne upon 
every breeze, saying, * Give thanks ! give 
thanks !* hoivever startling at first, it wonl'i 
not be so powerful, so eloquent, as the deep 
and unobtrusive silence of nature. The re- 
volving seasons encircle us with their bless- 
ings ; the fruits of the earth successively and 
silently spring from its bosom, and silently 
molder back again to prepare for new sup- 
plies ; day and night return ; the ' soft steal- 
ing hours roll on, mighty changes and revo- 
lutions are passing in the abysses of the earth 
and the throned heights of thei firmament : 
mighty worlds and systems are borne with 
speed almost like that of light, through liie 
infinitude of space ; but all is order, harmony, 
and silence. What histories could they re- 
late of infinite goodness ; but they proclaim 
it riot I What calls to grateful devotion are 
vhere in earth jmd iifaven ? but they speak 
not ! No nietisenger stands upon the watth- 
toivers of the creation, on hill or mountain, 
s'aying. like the Moslem priests from the 
minarets of tiieir temples, * To prayer ! to 
prayer !' I am sometimes tempted to wish 
there were, or to wonder there are not. 
But so it is ; there is no audible voice nor 
speech. And for this cause, and for other 
causes, how many of heaven*s blessings 
escape our notice. In how many ways is the 
hand of Heaven stretched out to us, and yet 
unseen : in how many places does it secretly | 
deposite its benefactions ! It is as if a 
friend had come witli soft and gefitle steps 
to (he dwelling of our want, or to the abode 
of our sickness, had laid down. his gift, and 
silently turned away. And during half uf oiu* 
lives the ni^ht draws Ucr veil of darkness 
over the mysterious paths of Heaven*s care ; 
and yet (hose paths are 5Iied with minister- 
ing angels tijut wait about our defenceless 
pillow, and keep their watch by the couch ofiiiomoaito.' 



our repose. — Yes, in night and Sdrkness, 
and untrodden solitudes, what histories of 
God*8 mercy are recorded ! But ihVy are 
not written in human language ; there are 
not proclaimed by mortal tongue. The dews 
of heavenly beneficence silently descend ; its 
ocean rolls in its dark caverns ; the recesses 
of the wilderness are thronged with insects, 
and beasts, and birds, that utter no sound in 
the ear of man.— jDcu^ey'* Theology of 
Nature, 



Origin of the irord I^ady. 

In olden times, when the English farmer 
was content to pass the entire year at his 
country mansion, in the enjoyment of ease 
and affluence, the good lady of the manor was 
accustomed to distribute, once a week, to 
her poor neighbors, a quantity of bread, which 
gained her the Meofleffday; that is, in the 
Saxon tongue, bread-giver^ or a' giver of 
bread. These two words, in process of time* 
were corrupted, contracted, and compound- 
ed, till they formed lady. Hence, accord- 
ing to the origin of the term, the true defini- 
tion of a lady, ia one who gives bread to the 
poor. How the times have changed, and 
therewith ihe use of words! In the vocabu- 
lary of a certain tribe in the fashionable world, 
a lady is one who lives to be seen, contribu- 
ting about as much to the stoclc of human 
happiness, as the paintings in a drawing room. 

EcoNOBiT. — A neighbor of ours informs us 
(hat wood goes further, when left out of 
doors, than when well housed ; some of his 
having gune upward^ of a quarter of a milt 
in one night. 



liCtiers Containin^r Remittances, 

Received at thi* Office^ ending fVednesdof latt, dtdmctimg 
the mmount of Pottage paid, 
E. M. G. Llitle Falls, N. Y. ai,25 , L. H. Oswego. N, Y. 
fl.OO; F. C. T Grt-eiiwlch, N. Y.«1,00; P. M. Caxeno- 
via,N. Y.f2,00; J. A. G. Quincy, Mum. f 1,00; M.W.W. 
De Ruyler, N. Y. #100; R. W. Eliulra, N. Y. #1,00. 



RTARRIED, 

Id Claverack, on the 15th ult- bv the Rev. J. Berger, 
Mr. Andrew Micbael to MiM Eliza Maria RockeffeUer, both 
ot Clavernck. 

At Melleiiville, on the 32d ult. by the same, Mr. David 
WicdtH wai, of Ghent, tu Misd EUxabeth Van Hoesen. of 
Tajihkaniclt. ' 

At Chutharo, on the Ist Inst, by the Rev. J. Berger, Mr. 
Robert E. Briggii, of Valatie, to Miss Harriet Jacobfa, of 
Ghent. 

Oil thpSdinet. by the Rev. J. Berger, Mr. Henry P. 
Mink, of Gallatin, to Miss Harriet Biftller, youngest daugli- 
teruf Mr. JonaM F. Miller, of Livinguin. 

On the 8th iimt. by the suiiie, Mr. Comelitu J. Htlleu- 
beck to Miss EOzabetli Haner, both of Ghent. 



mER, 

In this city, on Saturday, the 3d Inst. Mrs. AUhea, wife 
of Cyrus Caprnn, ag» d & vears. . 

On tli0 5ib lust. Mr. Richard BsHenbecJr, in lila ttd 
year. 

On theSthJnst. Mrs Mary Shepherd, In her 40th year. 

On the 9tii iii.st. Emily, daughter of George and Elizabeth 
Parton, unf d 9 yeaes. 

I On Uie 11th iiist. Rebecca Smith, in llie 48Ui year of ber 
a»e. 

At Stuyvesani, on Menday, the 26fh ult Joanna, wife 
of Robert Goiiian, Enq in the 87ili yenr of lier age. 

Ai Ghfnt, oil the 4th Inut. Edwin, infant s<m uf Town- 
Bend and Catharine Powell, of Dulcbess county, aged 1 
year and 9 months. 

Also, at the same place, on the 5th Inst Hannah, daugh- 
ter of George G. sod Deborali B. Macy, aged 3 yeara aod 
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For tbe Rural Repositoiy. 
Brijriit Star of the ETouinir* 

Bbight star of the evening 

Thou gazeet on me 
So gently, so calmly, 

O ! would I were thee, 
Thou star of the evening. 

To look from the heavens 

Each soft summer's night, 
And shine on forever. 

And ever, so bright, 
Bright star of the evening. 

Blest star of the evening, 

Ai in days of yore 
Thou still gazeston me ; 

But those days are o*er. 
Blest star of the evening. 

Yet, star of the evening. 

Though those days are past, 
Their remembrance is with me, 

And ever will last, 
O I star of the evening. Habbietta. 

ButUan, Feb. 6, 1838. 



From the Lowell Casket. 
Tlie Child of Natwro. 

AU iiatare Is bis realm, and love bis tbrone.^BvBOR. 
What transport fills the breast of Nature's child 

While to him, she her lovely charms displays, 
Delighted, see him *mid her scenery wild, 

How ardent on her beauties he doth gaze. 

Where mountains high thei/heads majestic rear, 
And seem to hold communion wiih the sky, 

He oft with lightsome footstep wanders near, 
And scans them o'er with rapture-beaming eye. 

Oft to the flowery deep and silent glen, 
Where furious strife and tumult never rage, 

Where ne'er is heard the voice of noisy men, 
He lonely lies to con fair nature's page. 

See him when spring assumes her vesture green. 
Or autumn mantles her in robe of gray. 

Transported, ramble o'er the rural scene, ■ 
Mid thousand objects, picturesque and gay. 

When first Aurora in the east appears, • 
To ope the golden portals of the day. 

And, on her dew-besprinkled wings, careers 
The lark, and briakly chants her matin lay; 

Behold him, o'er thft flower-cnwoven fields, 
With joy-speaking visage, sprightly hie. 

To sip the ambrosial sweets that Flora yields. 
Or PhcBbua mount hip radiant car descry. 

See him at gentle evening's halcyon hour. 
Recline besides some sofUy- murmuring stceam. 

And o'er the scenes of nature joyous pore. 
Till lost in fancy's rapt^ inspiring dream. 

And oh, what feelings then, with bliss replete, 
Hold o'er his bosom's inmo^ thoughts control, 

As nature's music strikes, in numbers sweet, 
Upon the chords of his enraptured soul. 

Oft at the solemn hour of midnight deep. 
When all is hushed in quietude around ; 



When silence doth her lonely vigils keep. 
And man is wrapt in dulcet sleep profound. 

Deep musing then, in meditative mood 
Behold him sit his high-raised casement by, 

Viewing, amid the awful solitude, 
The thousand diadems that shine on high. 

O'er nature's book, thus open to his view. 
With admiration he doth ever pore ; 

Learns from each page instructive lessons new, 
And her great Architect is taught to adore. 

RUBAL BaBD 

From tbe Magazine and Advocate. 
The Poivers of ]IIaslc« 

BY MBS. Z. POBTEB. 

Come, strike tlie harp, that o'er the soul 
The lightly tr-embling sounds may roll — 
Harmonious numbers can control 

The billows of despair — 
Can check the tear, or bid it flow — 
Make the. sad heart with rapture glow — 
Dart sunny rays through clouds of wo, 

And calm the waves of care. 

Awake to melody the strings — 
Sublime emotions music brings— 
A halo round our senses flings, 

That sanctifies the soul. 
Its genius, robed with azure bright. 
Came down to earth with magic might, 
When the first beams of rosy light 

O'er dewy Eden stole. 

The morning stars together sung, 
The heavenly domes with music rung, 
The sons of God with joyful tongue 

Announced creation's birth, 
The rolling spheres harmonious join 
To praise the forming hand divine. 
That did so wondrously combine 

Intelligence with earth. 

The AuTHOB saw his work was good, 
As man in his own image stood — 
Imbued with noble gift, he should 

To noble deeds aspire. 
Long ages passed, and then, again, 
The heavenly hosts o'er Judah's plain, 
Glad tidings sung in lofty strain, 

And angels tuned the lyre. 

Now life and immortality, 

Are brought to light and man is free— 

Let mortals join, with bended knee. 

To sing th» exalted scheme — 
Come, let the thrilling number roll 
O'er every fibre of the soul 
Throughout the world— from pole to pole, 

Salvation be the theme. 



The Beir-Drop and the Stream* 

BT MABT COLLING. 

The brakes with golden flowers were crowned 
The melody was heard around. 
When near a stream a dew-drop shed 
Its luster on a violet* s head. 

While trembling to the breeze it hung, 
The streamlet as it rolled along. 
The beauty of the morn confessed. 
And thus tlie sparkling pearl addressed :— 

* Sure, little drop rejoice we may. 
For all is beautiful and gay*; 
Creation wears her emerald dress. 
And smiles in all her loveliness ; 



And with delight and pride 1 see 
That little flower bedewed by thee : 
Thy lustre with a gem might vie. 
While trembling in its purple eye.* 

* You may rejoice, indeed,' (is true,* 
Replied the radiant drop of dew, 

* You wHl, no doubt, as on you move, 
To flocks and herds a blessing prove ; 
But when the sun ascends on high, 
Its beams will draw me to tlie sky ; 
And I must own my humble power, 
I've but refreshed a humble flower f 
'Hold!' cried the stream, ' nor thus repine, 
For well 'tis known a power divine* 
Subservient to His will supreme, 

Hath made the dew-drop and the stream. 
Though small thou art (I that allow,) 
No mark of Heaven's contempt art thou : 
Thou hast refreshed a humble flower, 
And done according to thy power. 
All things that are, both great and small. 
One glorious Author formed them all, 
This thought may all repinings quell, 
What serves His purpose serves Him vett.' 



From the Trumpet. 
The Crown of £.lfe« 

BT MIB9 S. O. XDGABTOK. 

Thebb's a crown for the monarch, a golden orovn— 

And many a ray from its wreath streams down. 

Of an iris hue from a thousand gems. 

That are woven in blossoms on jeweled stems ; 

Tliey've rifled the depths of Qolconda's mine, 

And stolen the pearls from the ocean brine ; 

But the rarest gem, and the finest gold. 

On a brow of care, lies heavy and cold. 

There's a crown for the victor of lotus-flowers, 

Braided with myrtle from tropical bowers; 

And the golden hearts of the nymphxa gleam 

From their snowy bills, with a mellow beam. 

They have stripped the breast of the sacred Nile, 

And ravished the bowers of the vine-clad isle ; 

But tlie sweetest flower from the holy flood, 

And the vine will fade, on a brow of blood ! 

There's a crown for the poet, a wreath of bey— 

A tribute of praise to his thrilling lay. 

The amaranth twines with the laurel bough. 

And seeks^a repose on his pensive brow. 

They've searched in the depths of Italia's grovei^ 

To find out tbe chaplet a poet loves ; 

But a fadeless wreath, in vain they have sought— 

It withers away on a brow of thought. 

There's a crown for the Christian, a crown of life. 

Gained in the issues of bloodless strife. 

'Tis a halo of hope, of joy, and of love. 

Brightened by sunbeams from fountains above. 

They've gatliered its rays from sources afar. 

From seraphim's eyes, and Bethlehem's Star; 

And the flow of its light will ever increase. 

For a Christian's brow, is a brow of peace. 
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From the L8tdy'» Book. 

Tli« Three JPletnret. 

BrLOUISE M. MKDIHA. 
PICTURE tU* 

*OkI wonMUi,|nour houfvofemse 
UiicertRin, e«y and Jiard to please. 
And Taiiable aa tlie ibade 
Wf the light, quivering aepea made 
When pain and Rnguiih wring the broir« 
A ministering angel thou !~Scotx. 

* Good morning, to your eKcellencj and 
l\m i^Hseite! which is. I presume, fully ps 
imporuint a ptirt of your icfeHlity this morning 
IIS tUe very eyes which are so riveted to it ! 
I tfust f do not disturb your studies, Lord 
Welleslcy r 

* By n6 Bisaos, Lady Welleeley, pray 
come ia,' said he rising, as the beautiful 
lady held tlie door of the librnry, half hesi- 
csciDgly, wjiir, * ppay ~coprj ;u, ^ai^mu, i mi« 

not engaged.^ 

* TiKSre ! I have made the effort and am, ac- 
tuaily, past the charmed threshhold ! Madre 
4i Dios, why I don^t see much difference in 

.a karued roomand any other, but for the 
" quantity of books ! Pray, n)y good lord. 

what are alllhose old musty volumes full of?' 
*W6rd«i words. Salonie— -but was it to 

make inqnir'tes concerning books you arose 

«o unusually eariy« and ventured hither in 

search of me ?' 

* Not exactly !* replied the volatile lady. 
coloring and seating herftelf at the breakfast 
ttble, * but now I am here, I wBl taste your 
chocolate a rJhglaiie, Oh horrid ! |ier 
fcccly undrink/tble, what frightful stuff! Mer- 
cy defend us ! what invasion of the Huns tsj 
this''?* 

Merry voices now sounded without ; the 
door Opened and in bounded iivo beautiful 
cNHdren, accompanied by a Sister of Charity 
-^fhe bOy sprang lo his father's side, and the 
lovely young girl was soon est»blisli«d on his 
knee, each e.<gerly recounting the exploits or 
interests of the morning's walk. 

The fair brow of the nititi er clouded. 

•'Reajly, my lord, I had no idea you had 
SBch a propensity to dry nursing, or I should 



have before promoted you a8 pap and panada 
maker in general. Pray send away tlie brats 
while I am here, I do not often intrude.' 

* And ihey never can^^t least to their faih- 
er. Tliese, Lady Wellesley, are my regular 
morning guests, and I cannot displace iheni 
even when so hij^hly honored as this morning, 
by you.' 

' Oh very well, my lorrt [ my business is 
easily told ; I want hilUU de banque, that's 
all ; for I have not a paoli left.' 

' Surely. Lady WfUesley, you jest ! I 
supplied you, but a week ago. with money for 
six months expences. Where is it ?' 

* Gone — lost — gambled away at tcarte /' 
''Come with me, dear cluldren,* said a low 

sweet voicf Kof winning mildness, and the 
ch'^ren ran to Sister X>ouise, who led them 
from the room. 

* Salonie,* saiif De Vere firmly, but gently. 



another, In ihe iniquitous rosiod permitted b> 
fashion, it is that of ganiUliug ! A fem,.k 
gamester! All delicacy, all womartiood is 
lost in the souml ! Moreover my fortune, 
hrge as it is. wW) not bear such nnkeatd of 
extravagance, and for my children's sakfe, 1 
will not injure it. Si»h)nic, for reasons 
best known to myself, I have permlued you 
the most boundless freedom ; here it must 
end however. The name of my wife must, 
ai least, be protected from Such .Vdegrada- 
t ion as this 1*^ 

' 1 but do as others do !' said thclidy, sul- 

fenly. 

« Then I have been the more to btame to 
leave y*u a^ongat a circle so unpriscipled,' 
replied he. 

» BMtl will notlewve them !' exclaimed the 
^beautiful spoilt creature, bursiing into tears, 
* 1 will not he treated like a baby* I wHl noi 
be ruled by a tyrant ! I will go away— I will 
be scfBirated.' 

Her string of sobbing invectives wrrc^bro- 
I ken by a sweft, solemn vojce, which said — 
i * Those whom God hath joined together, 
let no man pirt asunder !' 
I , -De Vera appeared to feel the words, for 
' he arose, and taking the hand of the pouting 



lady, he said — • Sister Louise is right, we 
are joined for life, and why make its paih 
more weary [^ folly and discordance. Lis- 
ten to me, Salonic. for I mean kindly, what- 
ever debts yOD now owe, tell nitf, and 1 uilt 
cheerfully pay ihem. but from this moment, 
your word must be pledged to avoid gamb- 
ling !• 

Sullenly and ungraciously was this com- 
promise accepted, and De Vere was left 
alone. He paced the room in agitation. 

* Ay, fool that I was, 1 made (he evil, and 
now I curse it. Pri«le and passion wrecked 
my early hopes, and then dazzled by the 
iusier of childish beauty, I married one who 
has neiiherpride, passion, principle or sense. 
Dazzled by beamy » Was I ? Ah, no ! it 
was niy coward heart that longed lo chaip 
itself letjst it should fly B^j^^^^l^Qved for- 
mer bondri^e ! 

AIL 




What has '. 
it ?* asked tltose ^t^^^HHSP^See of uieU 
ody again, and De ^cre saw the Sister of 
Charity standing by him. 

• Has he not sworn to love, protect and 
guide? Hius he done it? Shali the pilot 
who slumbers at the helm be held scatheless 
when the vessel runs among the breakers ? 
Shall the man who mBrries a lovely child, and 
tejjves her to her own foolish guidance, be 
held clear to God and man if she makes ruin 
of her peace ?' 

• Strange being, you say rightly, I have been 
to blame— I will rouse mysen* to more atten- 
tron. Yci how can yoij^ who never knew 
what passion was. (a low shuddering sigh 
from Sister Louise mane him start,) or if 
you did, relinquished it for the chilling rites 
of austere religion ; how can you give coun- 
sel to a heart whose wild emotions you .can- 
not comprehend ?' 

• There is Ohk to whom all hearts are open,* 
solemnly replied the Sister of Charity. ' Hie 
has given to one and all n rule of conduct. 
Stormy nny be the passions, and dark the 
fears, but He can bid the warring waives be 
still!* 

Strange and mvstcrious were the stories 
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tolU of th:ii gentle being who hud joined the 
Sisters of Charity, under the name of Sister 
Louise. Great sorrow, some said greut 
guilt, had evidently been her lot, for no one 
ever heard her step sound joyous, or the low 
tones of her voice lose, for a moment, their 
solemn sa«lne8S. Young she was, but such 
glimpses of her*f«ce as her short veil display- 
ed, WHS staril'mg ii# its livid paleness ; few 
saw her partnlie of eorihly food, none ever 
looked upon her sleeping. Rich she whs. 
and came highly recommended to the Siipe 
rior, by whom she Wiis allowed a greater 
liberty than common. She nsed it, however, 
but to st»*nd by the bed of sickness, or soothe 
the hours of death. To Lord Wellesley's 
children she was very dear, they had become 
accustomed to her quiet pace, and were no 
longer frightened by her voice of strange and 
hollow sweetness. To them, the fearful fea 
tures, covered by the nun*s veil, spoke not of 
disease or deformity : they loved Sieier 
Louise, who taught them, nursed them, 
watched and waited on them, with the zeal- 
ous love of an affectionate mother. Nor was 
it to the chililren alone Sister Louise was 
valuable, to their giddy, thoughtless mother, 
she WHS a guarding spirit, now sootliing away 
a causeless irritation, now warning against a 
covert evil, and evenYrequently supplying the 
wild extravagances of headlong ruin. 

By De Vere she was seldom seen, and to 
him there was always something aheut her 
uppallingr^^The mystery, which is natural to 
Italians, j||^Hjta||^yo an Engfishn^n ; her 
^loeartloS^miV^lliseless step; the 

JSTncoT vSliI^ pi^Sf^MTt manner of her 
speech, all comoFfM^"^ give the idea of a 
spirit, revisiting the earth to mourn its career 
o( earthly sin. 

Some weeks past since the last scene, and, 
in spite of the friendly oOlces of the Nun, 
conjugal harmony seemed farther otf than 
ever between the ill-assorted couple. 

Wrapt up in study and research, the 
greater part of De Vere^s time was spent in 
the excavations of Herculaneum, and he 
' soon wearied of olTering repulsed atiemiotis 
to his vain and frivolous wife. With his 
.mind occupied by a. buried city and a gone 
by generation, he took too Ihtlc notice ol 
- ivliat was doiiigain that living world he breath- 
ed, but did not exist in. 

Lady Wellesley, on the other hand, a mind- 
less, soulless, heartless woman of beauty and 
fashion, was highly indignant that her sensi- 
ble husband did not kneel to her charms of 
beauty above two months after their mar- 
riage ; she looked in the glass and saw that 
the t.disman was not broken, nor ever dream- 
ed of strengthening its power by the charms 
of temper or of mind. The admiration ol 
otiiers, still was left her, and in this she in- 



dulged with all the freedom of an Italian ; the 
love of dress and ooiament too held a strong 
power over her weak mind, and to indulge to 
extreme in these, site commenced that* finale 
of all ruin — play. She was sitting in her 
boudoir late one evening holding in her hand 
a magnificent bandeau, just handed her by 
her maid. 

* How magnificent ! What a size, and how 
pure their water ! Oh, Babette, can I return 
ihem ? How they would sparkle in my hair ! 
What was that the poet said about my hair, 
(he other night ? * St^rs to gem the darkness 
of her hair,' and that was only an aigrette, 
and this is a bandeau ! But then the price ? 
Pay for them I never can, and if I accept 
tli«m bs a present from the Prince, thej)rice 
will be— ' 

* That of virtue, lady !* answered a voice, 
and the Sister of Charity came forward and 
ntotioned, coldly, to Babctte to leave the room. 

* Ay, lady, look well on those bits of 
sparkling stone, their price Is that of virtue, 
peace of mind and hope, honor to a noble 
husband, fame to your 8|>otless children ! 
Put them from yoti, they are enwreathed 
with living fire, and ^ill burn to madness the 
brain, bliglit tlie heart, and scorch the young 
life's bloo^i ! Put them away ; they are the 
bribe ofihe seducer, the bait of the betrayer!' 

* How, Louise, what mean you ?' esked 
the lady. 

' What I sny, lady ; those bits of glittering 

ore are the spells of the demon who would 

ensnare yon. Once wear them, once taint 

with them yowi^-HMtron brow. aj|rl vom jhn» 
■wM w ' j ii ftu s^ut r *1^ you 'nesltate ? A 



you angry that I should command you to be 
saved ? Thus then hear me,' snd in deep 
emotion, the Sister of Charity* knelt at the feei 
of Lndy Wellesley, • hear me ! hear me ! 
Once I was fair and beloved ns tliou-art ; fbr 
some damning toy, som^glhtering gnnd like 
ihis« I cast love, hope, happiness, yea lifi» 
itself away. To be as of the dead, to hold 
a vampire life, living upon memory jdone, to 
be an unloved, soliiery, wretclied thing ; this 
is the curse yon tswdry toy will work jou I 
Have mercy on yourself ! Have mercy upon 
me ! Let'me not have sinned and sorrowe<l 
in vain ! Learn from Uiy dreadful fate to 
shun the ro4:k I split on 1 Cast from you 
[jie doom of death and live !' 

Notliing could equal the passions with 
which the Sister x>f Charity uttered these 
words, tears indeed she shed not, but deep 
sobs convulsed i^er bosom, and she clung ^o 
the robe of the lady as though pleading for 
her •wn life. All weak minds succnmb to 
strong emotion, and Lady Wellesley irreso- 
Juiely laid the gems from her. 

' They are so beautiful !' she said with a 
sigh, • and, ah Ciel ! I camiot, tJare not of- 
fend him by returning them, for I already 



owe him a larger sum than I can pay, and 
you know Wellesley wont pay my play debts, 
so I must keep them !* 

• No ! no I no !' exclaimed Sister Louise, 
* it matters not what you owe, you shall p<iy 
it. I have the money, I will give it you !' 

• You ! 'Sister Louise ?' 

' Yes I have it ! Little matters it who goes 
ivithout, so you are saved ! And, oh lady ! 
for the love of God, for the sake of your 
own sweet beauty, for the tionor of— of— 
your noble husba'nd, for pity of your lovely 
children ; see film no more ! Promise, 
swear to me you will see the arch destroyer 
no more !' 

Subdued, though not convinced, by the 
over-powering energy of Iter strange compan* 
ion, Salonie gave the required promise, ac- 
companied by hysterical tears and sobs ; the 
Sister of Charity saw the casket Yeturned, 
she rose slowly and staggf^red to a small 
apartmem set apart for her, she entered, 
gazed fearfully around, secured the door, 
then removing -from her face the enamel mask 
she wore, she gave free vent to tears and 
sighs. * She is saved ! She is saved ! I 
have not lived in vain V 

We pass now a period of some roontbs, •• 
come to a well remembered time when the 
malaria, which usu.lly infests Rome and its 
vicinities yearly, burst out with a tremendous 
violence which resembled the plague in 
symptoms, and was almost as fatal in its ef- 
fects, thousands fled the infected city, none 
remained save those whose daily sobsistence 
obliged them to face the ravaiM*« nri»w»tii«i:»«<^ 
or those whom some all engrosfllngs passion 
had made indifferent to its fury. 

With the first alarm,* the Sister of Charity 
had asked aud obtained pennission to take 
away the children to a distant convent of her 
order; situated faraway, amidtjt fertile vtl- 
lies aud pleasant waters ; something Too she 
had muttered about Wellesley himself, but. in 
this case, her advice was disregarded. He 
smiled at fear. 

• It is the disputed and intemperate, that 
atone need fear : the pestilence will not at- 
tack a studious book-worm like myself. I 
could not now leave Rome without interrupt- 
ing the course of study which I have follow- 
ed so laboriously. But Lady Wellesley 
Hud tlie children will do well to leave the city.' 

Little persuasion was necessary to Salo- 
nie, to induce her to joiu a fashionable party, 
v% ho contrived to carry with them, into the 
beautiful solitudes of nature, the noisy dis- 
turbances of fashion and folly; Uie less, 

perhaps, because Prince R , her devoted 

cavalier servente, was to make one. She 
»vent, and De Vere was left alone in the al- 
most deserted mansion. 

Various circumstances combined to detain 
Sister Louise with the chlldreo, longer than 
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she had at first anticipated ; when she return- 
ed, di8ea«e was at its beijj^Ut, and terror aide«1 
the work of death. An universal panic pre- 
vailed ; parents left tlieir children, and 1ms- 
bands their wives; the young saved them- 
selves by flight, and left the aged to die in 
their infirmity ; all natural feeling or affection 
seemed suspend e<l in the one great fear- 
that of death. 

'^To^ the palsizzo of Lord Wellesley, the 
Sister of Charity first went, but found its 
halls deserted. Tiie oiagnificent ssiloon stood 
open, the rich furniture and massive plate lay 
a prey to the spoiler : not one of all the 
pampered train of menials, remained to guard 
their master's property in the hour of danger. 
Struck with unutterable fear, Sister Louise 
passed on to the private apurtments of De 
Vere ; i# the outer ante-chamber a man lay 
stretched upon the floor as in deep slumber — 
it was (he sleep of denth. She recognised 
the favorite valet of De Vere, and with a 
throbbing heart entered the inner chamber. 

Extended on the couch, drest as tvhen 
he had first thrown himself, lay the form of 
De Vere, apparently in the last stage of the 
9f the terrible qialady. With a snpprest 
shriek, the nun rushed to him and raised his 
head, life still beat in his breast, but so feebly 
that each throb seemed as if St would be the 
last. Accustomed to illness, and possesseii 
of unquailing fortitude, she gave not ^ay to 
terror or despair, but instantly set about 
ventilating the room, and adjusting the couch 
of ^the sufferer. As he felt the free air, 
he friintly opened his eyes and murmured 
• water ;' the nun had with her a medicine of 
rare eflicacy incases of the pre«^ent malady, 
aind she found no difficulty in pouring some 
down his parched and burning throat ; then 
with almost more than woman*s courage, she 
- resolved to leave him for a while to bring 
more regular assistance with her. What will 
not woman's love and fiiitli achieve ? 

In the course of a few days De Vere was 
rescued from- the brink of the grave by the 
persevering andundinmted attention of a poor 
Sister of Charity, She prt)cured an old nuii 
from her coiivent to assist her in nursing, and 
prevailed, by heavy bribes, on two men to 
remain in the house and take charge of all 
its valuables. All medicines and nourishment 
she administered to the patient herself, and 
night and day watched him with unwe,iryin«2 
charity. Just as the disease had turned, and. 
although reduced to infantine wenkness, the 
patient might be considered recovering. Sis- 
ter Loasie received a mess:<ge which gave 
her visible uneasiness. J*or the first time she 
prepared (o leave her charge, recommending 
him again and again to the care of the old 
nun, and entered a conveyance which was 
waiting to take her to the splendid mansion 
where Lady , Wellesley was laughing away 



the hours, little knowing or caring of her hus- 
bands fate. At tlie moment the silly, un- 
principled woman wnsfistening to the flatter- 
ies of a man who, crouched at her. feet, was 
pogring sophistry into the ear, and polluting 
her matron purity by words of lawless love. 

* Give yourself to me,* he Siiid, my beauti- 
ful, my beloved ; fly from a heartless, unlov- 
ing husband to the arms of adoring love ; 
give me but your assent, nny, but look on me 
with those dove-like eyes, and who then shall 
part us ?* 

* One who comes from her husband*s bed 
of suffering, perhaps of death!' answered the 
Sister of Charity, sternly passing in between 
them. ' • 

* Infatuated, heartless woman, rise and 
come with me. Come, ere tne violated 
duties of a wife and mother be broken never 
more to reunite ! Come, ere the soft tones 
of tlie seducer he echoed by the hissing scorn, 
and loud reproach of a whole world ! Come, 
ere the fiat of guilt, of sin, and of sorrow, be 
irrevocably registered I' ' 

* Vastly well preached, Mistress Nun,* 
said the gentleman, * you have the exact tone 
of a death-bed homily ; but be pleased to 
carry your prayers and your preaching else- 
where, here they are not needed.* 

* Silence, fool I' exclaimed the Nun. in a 
tone which, notwithstanding its hollowness 
was poweilful in its scornful indignation ; 
* silence man, lest I proclaim thee whrtt I 
know thee, impostor, coward and villain! 

htillv and bluster »« you may , I know 
you, Everard Trevanion ! FaJSe Prmce, laise 
heart, false every thin;/! He who would 
strike against a husiiand*s right, a husband's 
cnrse slick to Wun I May the tears of the 
unconscious infants he deprives of a parent* 
bHsier his flesh and mildew his bones ! May 
the infamy he drags down upon hi^ victim 
fall ten-fold heavier on his own head and sink 
him down to hell ! Coward ! Cheat ! Vil- 
lain !— I know you, Everard Trevanion !' 

As if a thunderbolt had fallen before the 
guilty pair came ilie burst of passion from 
the generally mild and placid Nun. Cover- 
ed with confusion, the false Prince dared 
neither reply or deny — and his silly conip m- 
ion, aslountled at his sdence, suffered herself 
to be led from the room, unresistingly, ami 
placed in the carriage hy Sister Louise. 

* Listen to rac. oh vain and foolish woman ! 
once more in your own despite are you 
sated, and your noble husband, if spared by 
death, sliall never know what your wish has 
sinned. Be warned— beware ! Now is-lhe 
lime, the only time that remains to you for 
redemption, refuse the m^-rcy now offered to 
you and sink forever to infamy and juin !* 

Unmoved by the geirerosiiy of her strange 
companion— untouched by the dango^of her 
husband— uncaring of aught but herself, and 



unthinking of any thing but flattery and pleas- 
ure, the unprincipled woman did again refuse 
I lie ofiered mercy. On the next day she 
was missing, and soon tidings canie of her 
elopement with the pretended Prince R 
But retribution followed closely on her cold 
blooded guilt ; in passing, hi their flight, 
some infected village, th% adulteress sickenetl 
with the malady, and alone, deserted in ih^ 
first hour of danger by her destroyer— for- 
saken and wretched, the guilty woman breathed 
her last ; one of tite thoesand victims to van* 
iry and fashion. 

And Sister Louise ? Did she desert the 
post she, had voluntarily assumed ? Olvno ! 
through the long watches of the night she knelt 
and prayed by her reviving patient, slie gazed 
upon his face, already beginning to show the 
hues of life and blest her God for all his 
mercies. _ 

One nieht, when her charge slept more 
then usually sound and tranquil, she had 
removed the enameled mask, which she 
alwa>s wore, an/i kneeling by^ the couch Iter 
thoughts w«re, iuvoluniarily. murmured aloud, 

* Yes, I feel — I know that my sin is for- 
given ! In this great mercy of my. God, I read 
the pardon of my early faidt and folly! And 
oh merciful Father ! who dost judge our erring 
heart whh love and pity, grant hut that I may 
see him once more restored to peace and 
happiness, and then let me never behold him 

hnor© !* 

• Florence ! Florence Rivers ! My own— . 

ow n Florence !* exclaimed De V erf, who was 
"FatseU on Itts arm an<i gA/iRg iim mij ■■■ t ^^^ 



She uttered a wild scream— -he repeated her 
name and faintly stretched his arms — she ft* IL 
into theni, and once more was Florence Riv- 
ers clasped to the heart of De Vere ! 

Few words arc necessary to explain this, 
the third and last picture. After her parting 
with the man her heart idolized, Florence, 
tortured by remorse, and maddened with 
regret, fell into a long and dangerous illness, 
from which, in her impatient misery, she 
prayed never to recover. ^ But Heaven was 
kinder to her than her wisli, youth and 
strength of constitution, gradually conquered 
the disease, but as repeatedly she had been re- 
ported dead, there %vas little difficulty in hu- 
moring her wish, to be considered so by 
the world. She chose her retreat in a con- 
vent, at Charleston, where she would have 
taken the vows, but was legally unable until 
she should be of age, and here it was that she 
formed the romantic desire of hovering near, 
as a guiding guarding spirit, the happy wife 
ofDe Vtre. 

Her grcKt command of money easily over- 
came all objections to her joining the com- 
munity, and wearing the drei>s of a Sister of 
Cliarity, although not professed one of their 
I order, the good Abbess received her as one 
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perfuirmiug h ppiiiiiice for 8in and never had 
rcHSon to regret her compliance. 

t^or three years then had Florence Rivert:, 
the young, proud, beautiful Florence lived a^ 
the lowly, penitent nun, humbling her pride to 
menial set'vices, and learning the small value 
91' beauty at the bed of disease and death 
Over the unfortunate wife of be Vere, she had 
w^tcbed and sorrowed as for a second self; 
with indescribible torture, she had beheld 
the effects of her own folly, in wrecking the 
happinef^s of De Vere ; with repentant love, 
Kheiiad devoted her time to supply a mother's 
place to his neglected children, and never — 
never once, to the praise of her truth and 
purity be it spoken^ never once, did she allow 
'llie man she loved, u chance of believing her 
Btill in life. Now her probation was past, sln^ 
had found her peace in finding mit its bane ; 
she had received, in deep himiility, a bitter 
lesson to pride and passion, she had repenteii 
in lowliness of spirit. Tlie good deeds she 
had done, unhoping of reward, had returned 
in tenfold blessing)? on her own head, and, m> 
longer ihe proud, vain, self-willed Florence 
Rivers, she gave her hand, in devout thank- 
fulness, to him to uhoiu her faith had been 
so deeply proved. 

His dream of domestic bliss now fully 
re;dized, Pc Vcre's indifference to sublunary 
matters vanishe^l most miraculously ; if he 
became less of a student, he grew more of a 
husband and fdther, happy in his hornu^ blest 
in his love, restored tb life and life*s best 
bles|sing8, he acknowledged, with gratitude, 
the inprnifnl ^ — J — u^-i- r . , ... ,„^^r^^j »„^- 
drawn iJie precious jewel of content, and 
lived each day more rapturously to bless and 
Jove the Sister of Charity. In dant'er and 
disease she had, practically, fulfilled ilu 
poet's beautiful apostrophe of woman's dc 
votion, 

* Oh ! let roe only breathe the air, 

The blessed alx, that's breathed by thee, 
And vrhelher on its wings it boar 
fieaitng or death, *ti« sweet to me !* 

And now, in the fullness of love's rew.ird, sur- 
rounded by the beautiful and the blest, she 
proved that a vitiuous worn m is a croun of 
glory to her husband. Returned to f.iir 
Florida, the home of her fit hers, dispensing 
sfound them the happiness they enjoy, long, 
long may iliey tread the path brighiened b) 
love and hallowed by virtue. 

• May Time, who sheds hts tillght o'er at! ' 

And dally dooms iwme Joy to death, 
P'cr them let years so «*>ntly fall, 
They shall not crush one flower beneath !* 



From the Ladlee Rtipository. 

Tbe Consinfi. 

B7 MISS BT. A, DOQD. 

It was at an early hpur of a clear, cold even- 
bg in December, that two — whom we wish to 
introduce to you gentle reader — were seated 



in an elegantly furnished room of a hand- 
some mansion in Broadway. The shaded 
lamps, and bright coal fire in a polished Ci^ate, 
sent out their steady light over the glowing 
colors of the thick, soft turkey carpet which 
yielded noiselessly to the footstep — the mar- 
ble tables and ornaments— the rich mirrors— 
the tea equipage of gilt china, and the heav) 
curtains of satin danraski which falling over 
tightly closed shutters kept from the favored 
inmates all sight, or sense of the piercing air 
without. The youngest of these favored ones 
reclined in a careless attitude upon an ot- 
toman of cut-velvet; with one arm resting on 
a table loaded with annuals and bijouterie, and 
o\^e hand supporting her head, while the other 
held a volume which had beeii open at chap- 
ter first long enough to show that the author*s 
commencement was not so interesting as 
soon to fix her wandering thoughts upon the 
creation of his fancy. She was en dishabiHe, 
but beautiful though looking pale artd weary— 
a belle unadorned and tired of a day spent in 
listless doing-noihingness. Her company was 
a lady also ; but not young and apparently not 
in rude health, though still good looking, and 
her delicate fingers were busily employed 
with her silken network. Mrs. Howard was 
the widow of a millionaire, and ihe f<tir C ah- 
arine was her only child. 

The door opened and aimther claiming our 
notice joined the group. She was younger 
than Catharine and more slightly fonnrd, 
and her beauty was not so striking — siill sh»? 
was lovely ; but it w:is the loveliness of ex- 
,..«,«r^»M ..♦^^^ •»«..«« ^i^ fvmarr, lof you Kne^\ 
not whether her eyes were blue or grey, when 
meeting their soft intelligent gUnce. and 
thought not of the pretty mouth or chiseled 
lips while listening to the liquid melody whii h 
flowed from them. Her dress was a uhite 
merino richly embroidered. An ermine 
pelerine had clipped otf the right shoulder 
displaying a while throat round which was a 
string of pearls, aiul her brown hair wms 
smoothly braided entwinin;^ a bunch of lily ol 
ihe valley. The sweet girl hmked fresh ami 
happy, and her nanie w.is* Viola 

* Tea wails for yon cousin/ said Catherine 
lifting her eyes from the book »lnh sli. 
was— not reading, * but I did not think )oi« 
»vere at the toilet. This is a most nngennel 
hour to be arrayed for a ball, and I lear your 
dress will h^rdly p;iss iiwster with the ton— 
why did you not ask my advice ? though 1 
must confess the wliole effect is fine, and you 
rcidly look well Violu, and not at all like a 
country ojrl.* 

• A compliment from cousin Kate !' said 
she, clapping her hands and dropping a 
graceful courtesy. • But I shall dance like a 
country girl, I do so love the exercise. It 
truly troubled me to see the young ladies 
who were here last night; after a cotillou 



was got up to amuse them, lounging through 
the figure as if they thought themselves too 
fine to dance. Any objection to this dress 
will be useless, for my thoughtful father pre* 
scribed it In case of a ball. You know be is 
a physician, and unless I had promised fsltb- 
fully to follow all prescriptions while away 
from his vigihiiit care, I should not have 
been permitted to make you this short visit 
at the season of dissipation. I suppose^t 
matters litUe horn soon we are ready, so we 
join not tbe gay circle ^ill an orthodox hour, 
and I am thus early that I may read to my 
dear aunt while you are dressimr ; but come 
take a look from the windoiv. The moon is 
(ull, and as Willis says, * there seems nothing 
between her and the earth but palpahle glit- 
tering cold.' If I was home now, wbat • 
grand night for a sleigh-ride.* % 

While seated at the tea*table. Viols sod- 
deiily exclaimed, * Why. vdiat is ibe matter, 
cousin Catharine, you look v^ry pale !' Hen 
mother replied that she seemed attacked witb 
a serious cold, and that she had been ui^ing 
her to ftive up the dance. 

' Do not go, Kate, 1 1>eg of you ! LfCt us 
stay here, and Edward shall spend the even- 
ing with us.^and went ill all be sociable and 
happy. Then you will not g' t sick ; my deur 
aunt will be -saved many hours of watebin^ 
and poor Viola will escape being laughed aft 
by the fashionables.* 

But Kate was tvilful ; and ringing the beQ 
ortiered Nancy to bring her fur-lmed clonic 
that she miuht not freeze in going to her 
room ann attend, her thither, wid when ftii 
process of dressing was com|ileted she dis- 
missed the girl forbidding any one to (listurb 
her till tliec««rriage came, and gave tbe wait- 
ing monienis to vain and bitter lUncies. She 
was decked in the usual quantity of lace and 
satin which goes 10 nrake a gala-dness ; the 
ruby and diamond upon her sno\vy fingers 
flashed back the changi|ig light and gems uHt- 
tered in her dark redund^nu tressesL She 
hid taken wine to raise her spirits^ tlie pale- 
ness of hercheek had^iven place to tfar flush 
of fever, and her large flashing ryes were full 
of luster. She dtew the cosily casliiueff 
more closely around her. as the cold chill 
»vhich accompanies faver slmok hep frame 
and admonished her of the rashness whtcb 
heeded not its warnings. There was one 
powerful motive of action which led to this 
thoughtless trifling with health. The brilliant 
Catharine was a careless coquette ; but she 
whose wealth and beauty had led so man/ 
captives in her train was now herself en* 
slaved. Lieutenant Edward Gordon ofibe 
navy had been in port but a few days, after a 
three years cruise, and no little «bare of bis 
precious time was given to his fair cousiaiu 
Left an orphan iii boyhood to the gnardisa* 
ship of bis uncle tbe father of Viola, b# iHi4 
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resided under the same roof, till the world 
called lUm forth to seek n»me and fortune 
among his fellows : and now he was rejoiced 
to Aad^ the playmate of iiis childhood in the 
city to gladly welcome his return, and more 
than realizing in her improved mind, and ex 
pand«d charms, all that his dreams or hopes 
bad pictured. 

The proud Catharine's heart had been won 
unsought by her handsome and gallant cous- 
in, though she ^oon saw with pain his par 
lialiiy for Viola ; but trusting ro th^ power 
of charms which had hitheno been exerted 
only from a love of conquest, and believing 
thai now her heart was interested they.coultl 
not fail ; she determined— as he was to leave 
for the country on the morrow and join his 
vessel at another port— to night to put forth 
all her witchery and show herself the star of 
thA ascendant. 

Mean^ihile the eentle Viola had read an 
lutereBtiiig tale to h< T aiiiii, cnnvfrsed upon 
its beauties, and medit.aed upon its iiior^l. 
tilljter head sunk upon (he table eceii at i\u 
ri»k of disarangnitt iier brov\n hair^s ttinnoih- 
nes8, and she sl< pt. Her dreanin vien* n(»i 
oPfeathers, or diamonds, or conquests ; but 
of f'lther, mother, and home. 

The door opened, and E 'ward entered 
unannounced. Ca^iinsr » ^tiHtin;; iuoU :i( his 
aunt, and pntiing U\s rhi;>er to his hps in 
token of sileiu;e, he siooJ for a moment 
contempl ilin;( tlie >ilecper ere his niu^icaj 
\oici» pronounced tlie name of* Vml-i.' She 
started, exel.iiinmo ' I am ready, dear fuller I* 
at 0r#t unemiscioMS of he^ situaiion. but 
£d««ard*s tjay greetiiiii 80on brought lier sen- 
ses an*! blushes in requisition. 

• Ah coz ! you are the first lady I ever 
caught dreaming otiier tluin w.ikin>; dreams 
before a ball. I conuraiulate yon upon 
your composure, and it is the more remarka- 

^ble as this is to be your ilrsi.appei ranee on 
any public siajte ; bdt here coir.ea our cousin 
Kale the peerless. 

** The mse In her tfeotfcg her hrljiht cheek deOcs, 
TUb diiiiDOiub slie wenni are dark to her uym !'* 

Shall I not obtHiii a share of tlie worldV 
envy iMid admiration if I pass along with two 
such eoineis ?* 

• Un louljtedly ! if you keep in their wake, 
though the course may be erratic. They 
l»ave been trying to permrade rne to stay mo- 
ving at home this evening and humor n slight 
cold, but I am obstinate. Viola shall pre- 
scribe for me on our return ; yon know 
•lie professes to l>« a proficient iu the prepar- 
ation of simples.' - 

• Yes, and I can testify from experience 
lh^| 8he practices as well as professes, for 
never in my boyish days did I bump my head, 
or sorutched my fiii^^tr, but she was read> 
with opodeldoc and balsam. Ah Vi ! hew 
many t\mt% bave I vtxed yon by kissing I 



the careful fingers that' bound up my 
wounds !' 

* Yes,* she answered with an arch smile, 
you were ever an impertinent youth : but my 
motto is * forget and forgive.' 

* Forgive my many faults dear cousin, but 
forget not those golden days which will never 
return ; but come my fair lily and the rose 
'' the glorious rose," the swift-gliding sleigh 
waits your pleasure, and it is late, fashionably 
late. Muffl&your face fur the air is sharp as 
a knife, and »* the rays of moonlight are 
'dmost visibly splintering with the keenness 
of the frost.*' It chills even me who have 
ex|)erienced the changes of many climates—- 
who have felt the hottest air of the desert, 
and be») fee-bound for months amid the 
gloomy solitudes for the polar seas.' 

* Oh Edward ! I shudder to think of it, 
did you not siifier extremely ?' 

* Nay Viola ! not nnK-h-^though I occa- 
sionally wislied myself anywhere els«, but I 
liad my comforis.' 

* In ib»* dew>rt a fountain waa tpHiuring, 
fn the wid** waete there Mtill was a tree. 

And a bird ia ilie solitude singing, 
Wbicli spoke to my spirit of tJUs,* 

They soon joined the ^ay group alre^y 
< olleried— liay did I siy ? ihey were not all 
;:;iy. thon«:li iliey niiiiht have seemed so to a 
>!!]»( 1 ill i'l observer ; but tAfre was the Ian- 
t!Uid siep and weary look of satiety— roses 
wreaii»ed the brow of care — Jewels and flit- 
tering ban«ls oppressed tlie aching head, and 
dis.ippuinted hearts beat 'ne>ah the satin 
iMjd'dice. Among ihe shining jzalaxy moved 
the peerless Catharine, the center of attrac- 
tion, the observed of all observers. Her 
lavisli smiles and flashing wit ivere merciless 
in their execution, and even Edward's head 
w;i8 almost turned by her f icinations. Viola 
too, escaped i>ot whliout a share of admira- 
tion : there was someihinv so lovely and new 
in lier manners, siieti simplicity in her dress, 
and grace in her 'ilifijiii! step, that many eyes 
f4>llowed her, while she remained lotallv un- 
eonseions of observ.iiion She danced from 
the mere love of it, an<l had no thought that 
any mie ronld be waiehing her. Her spirits 
naiurdly joyous were raised by the excite- 
ment of the scene, and she moved and 
looked the emboHied genius of happiness. 

There was a pause in the dance, and Viola 
requested Edward to look for Catharine's 
shawl. He brtfuglil it, and she permitted her 
to wrap it around her, but soon threw, it off, 
saying-she could not endure It- for the heat. 
Thejr passed to the upper room, and the 
t.ible was loaded whh tempting viands. The 
temperate Viola took only » sandwich and 
drank nothing, hut she saw with anxiety thai 
her cousin ate of the rich cake and preserved 
fruit ; and was raising a glass of cold lemon- 
ade to her lips, when she lightly touched her 
arm wiilspsring « tiste It not Cuthirhie, I " 



beseech you !' ' It will not affect roe,' she 
replied, * I am used to it,' and quenched her 
feverish thirst with a copious draught. But 
a cloud was even then dimramg the eye of the 
thoughtless beauty, the red roses forsook 
her cheek and lip, and her head bowed upon 
the shoulder of Viola. The messenger of 
death had visited that- gala-throng, and to 
her only had he spoken, even there mid 
that scene of triumph marking her for hie 
own. 

They carried her home to her weeping 
mother, and laid her upon the couch which 
she lef\ not till borne to the grave ; though 
she awoke from that death-like fainting fit and 
lingered several days, during which the mind 
of the death-stricken girl was led to the 
contemplation of holy things, and she sought 
and obtained that peace which the world can- 
not give. She requested to see Edward, and 
taking his hand joined it with Viola's saying, 
may you be happy together— I know you 
love him my cousin, though you bave not yet 
acknowledged it even to your own heart. I 
sought to win his love from thee and become 
a thorn in thy pathway. Oil forgive roe the 
sin, and may jieaven bless you both with all 
needed blessings ; and amid your happinese " 
banish not wholly the memory of the erring 
but penitent Catharine. Mother! dear moth* 
er ! rest my head upon your bosom, and let 
me hold the hand which would bave led me 
in the right path, but I refused to follow. I 
have not been all that a daughter should, but 
1 know you love me, and when 1 am gone 
yojur hearth wiii be desolate } but there ie « 
baliu iu Giiead for the deepest affliction, aad 
lie who calls me hence will he your comfort* 
er. It is hard for one so young to think of 
death wiih composure ; to leave the^ pleasant 
earth, and all who love us, for the stdl an4 
narrow tomb, but heaven has so ordered it, 
and I pray for resignation— we must pari 
here that we may meet hereafter— I sie you 
no longer my Iriends — mine eyes are dark- 
ened—Viola ! Edward ! dear, dear mother, 
f.irewell !' Viola's icrs fell fast, and she 
bent to kiss the Whu lips already cohl la 
leath. A slight convulsion passed over the 
features, but quickly suct: ceded by an ex- 
pression so soft anU sweet, you would bave 
thought * she is not dead but sleepeth,' 
* Like OM wbo folds tte drapery of his coacb 
About him, and liet down to pleaouit dreams.' 
Come hither ye seekers after pleasure ! ye 
who are chasing the deceitful phantom which 
rece^^s before you— come to the grave ©f 
Catharine Howard, and learn to trifle not 
with health which is more precious than beau- 
ty ; and that she, whose eye lights up with 
Ihe smile of contentment at home, is far 
h'ppier than the idol of fashion, or the 
brilliant coquette with her countless con- 
quests. ' 
Hartfbrd^ Jan. lUh. 
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From the Lady's Book.* 

Queen TIctoria* 

Victoria we consider aa the represemative 
of the mordi and iniellectoal inflfience of wo- 
man throughout the BrUish empire. In this 
view, her accession to the throne is, and 
ought to be, a subject of deep interest to her 
sex in every quarter of tfee world. 

The reign of female sovereigns has. in 
England, been signally happy for the cause 
of human improvement. Under Elizabeiii 
besides the general prosperity of the people, 
there was a pure morality of private charac- 
ter observed, and a taste for learning diffus- 
^ through society, which we s4iall seek iji 
Tain to find under the kings ivhicli preceded 
or followed. Her own strong mind WiiS im- 
bued ,with the spirit of cl;issical lore, and 
prepared to welcome that burst of intellectu- 
al glory with which tins genius of a Spfrncfer, 
Shakespear, a Bacon—- has brigjuened and 
beautified the English language. Would 
those great lights of poetry and phdosophy, 
%vl)08e luster still irradiates the civilized 
world, guiding upward and onward ilie march 
of thought and career of f mcy — would they 
have burned wiib as pure a fl nne in the gross 
atmosphere of the brutil Henry, or of the 
sensuiil Charles ? 

All high poetic genius is, in its original ele- 
ment, an aspiration for the excellent and th» 
beautiful ; it seeks for these in all ihinjis ; its 
divine missioiS is to discern whatever is lovely 
and good, and so to picture tiiese to the com- 
mon intellect as to exafl the hope and aim of 
huinmity. The degradation of genius which 
has, not unfrequ.ently been eflTecied by licen- 
tious and tyrannical men in their character of 
sovereigns (Ntver by a toomanj is one of the 
most fatal Oiuens of the utter debasement of 
public morality and private virtue. Had 
Dryden lived in the reign of Elizabeth, or 
under the influence of Uie good queen ALune 
how different, in all probi^bility, would have 
been his literary career ! The reign of the 
latter sovereign was resplendant with l;dent 
of the highestJbrder. Tnen arose those tiianis 
of learning, whose names have made tin* 
sevenleeth century famous in the history oi 
mind. 

That the moral influence of these two fe- 
male sovereigns aided, in a very essential 
manner, the development and direction of 
the literary talent which adorned their re 
spective reigns, we think no one who studies 
the annals of those tinjes attentively will 
doubt. This right moral influence, which 
woman by her nature is formed to exercise 
on all within her sphere, is the power which 
a queen may make so effective in promoting 
the highest and best interests of virtue, 
learning, social happiness and national hn- 



provement. There was" never a time when 

• his moral power might be so gloriously 
employed as now. The empire of physi- 
ial might has, in Christian Europe, nc/^rl} 
ceased— at least, if endured, it is not jusii- 
(ied. The * reign of intellect and feeling' 
should be ushered in by a woman. 

' Victoria has come to the throne iHuler 
many peculiar advantages. She is in the 
bloom and tieauty of youth, when, as woman 
she would besovereisin over men's affections. 
She brings to iier high station all ihe intelli- 
gence which the most careful ediic^ition could 
bestow, to flt her for her duties. She is 
watched over by maternal affeotion, and seem- 
ingly Enshrined in the hearts of the %vhole 
British people. 

With such signal advantages, we will not 
say from nature and fortune, but through the 
ordering of a wise Providence, slie has also 
the inestimable privilege of living in an a«>e 
when lAie moral poiver of right principles, of 
truth ill Its simplicity is. in a measure. un<ler- 
siood — when woman is taking her true place, 
side by side, with man. his companii)n and 
luelper in the work of civilizaiioii and Chris- 
tian progress. 

And here is an object worthy the ambition 
of a queen ; tirat of promoting female educa- 
tion, and rendering her own sex capable of 
^vieldmg, judiciously, the immense morid 
influence they are destined to possess. 

We do not say, with Aime-Martin, that 
' the only universal agent of civilization is 
our mothers:^ but we do assert, that on 
•Internal iniuence^ more thmi on aDf other 
earthly cause, depends the character of the 
child ; and that men «vill never be wise.while 
women are ignorant. 

An American lady, visiting Oxford, and 
beholding the princely manner in which the 
education of young men had been provided 
for — that there were accommodations and 
provisions for educatintt ten times ths num- 
ber who were actually enjoying the privileges 
of this noble institution, thus justly remarks ; 

* What fountains of wealth have flowed into this 
place to build these ninetttn inass^ colleges — 
their various chapels— ^libraries, and other 
appendages. Had some of this money been 
expeniled to aflbrd judicious training to the 
mothers of the youth now upon the stage, it 
is probable that the colleges, though fewer, 
would have been better flUed, and with more 
orderly and moral young men than many of 
the students are reported now to be.* 

To the cause of fcmafe education, as itfTer- 
ing the best means of improving the moral 
condition of society, we, hope that Queen 
Victoria will devote her most sedulous atten- 
tion. Judging from the tone of the joarnals, 
public opinion in England is fast awakening 
to the importance of this subject ; and the 
time for action has nenrly arrived. Let the 



queen reflect on the injustice which the mtcF— 
lectofher mvn sex has snflered since tli^ 
dnys of Boadicea* — what thousands and mtt— 
lions of money have been bvishedon the ed— 
ucation of men, while not a single female 
seminary has been endowed and permanently 
established in the British empire, nor tho 
education ^f woman recognized as necessarjr 
by the English government, or provided foi* 
by the public, in any manner. Whi»t would 
the sons of old England have done to advanco 
science and 'arts, leaining and religion, had 
their mental improvement been as little cared 
for as that of her daughters has been ? And 
yet, notwithstanding all this neglect, these 
soul-depressing disadvantages, female geniin 
has already added an imperishable wreath to 
England's fame; and also contribtiivd its 
full quota to aid hi the moral enlightenmem 
of the public mind. But how mu«h ere;iter 
would have been the advancement in knowl- 
edge and virtue, had female education been 
whjit it Otigiit to be I 

It is char.ictcristic of f»;male talent, that Us 
exercise, almost without exception, has for 
its aim the promotion of goodness, of happi- 
ness, of purity. 

Woman has seldom writteafrom the prompt- 
ings of ambition, to display her scholarship. 
estHblish a theory, or to mortify a rival. Nor 
has site written from tite desire of pecuniary 
gain, from party excitement or private fiiend- 
ship. Philanthropy, p^oriotism, gratitude, 
sy mphathy, pure affection and humble devo- 
tion— these are her inspirers. Her offerings 
on the altar Tjf* public intelligence are f^Mfn 
because she dares not whhhold them. It is 
her duty. Her little flower of feeling or fhit- 
cy may contain a healing Virtue, more effica-" 
cious to society than the fruits gathered from 
the loftiest speculations of man*s philosophy 
CHU ever afford. Thus she reasons— and she 
is right. Count the number of authors who, 
during the last sixty years, (since when the 
diffusion of knowledge among the people has 
only been attempted) and see how large a 
proportion of those, whose -prod net ions have 
contributed ino^t to the improvement and en* 
joyment of the young, to domestic happiness, 
to the promotion of benevolence and humble 
piety, are women ! Many of these have gone 
to their reward in that world where there is 
no distinction of sex, but all the good are as 
the angels in heaven. 

To those eminent female writers who are 
still active in their intellectual and moral t^^^ 
ties, the highest tokens of public regard are 
due. 

Victoria, we are informed, discharges the 
office of qtieen with a grace and dignity which 
wins all hearts. She has prorogued and 
opened parliament, visited in state the city, 
and dined with the lord mayor. But to us, 
American women, the most interesting act 
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she has performed is the unobtrusive one 
recognizing female talent. She has. we un- 
derstand, pensioned, from her private purse, 
three eminent literary ladies, Miss Joanna 
Baillie, Miss Ed^eworth and Miss Mitford. 
We hope the report is true, and that this 
benefaction is an earnest of the encourage- 
ment which she is intending to accord the 
genius of her own sex. By this means she 
will acquire a reiiown pure as virtue and im- 
perishable as thought. Her reign will as far 
exceed in glory that of all other female sover- 
eigns, as moral exceeds physical power. 

Semiramis founded the most magnificent 
t;ity the world ever saw ; all that remains is 
a heap of rubbish. 

Zeuobia led her armies to battle and con- 
•quest, and for a time divided the scepter of 
•the earth with imperial Rome ; tlie sands of 
the desert now «weep over the palaces of 
Palmyra. 

Isabella of Castile, by her steady confi- 
dence in the character of Columbus, aiid her 
generous zeal in his favor, deserves to share 
wMrb him in the glory of discovering a new 
world. But the event proved to be a fatal 
evil to her own country and kingdom. 

There is no such thing as a glorious, endur- 
ing fame ftu* woman that is not based on the 
•moral and intellectual elevation of the human 
■character. 

Victoria has now the opportunity of secur- 
ing such a wreath of brighc honor for herself 
4M no queen ever before enjoyed. Let her 
bear in mind that every added degree of re- 
9p9€t io wliicli she €an entitls h«r «ex wiU 
proportioaally exalt her own character, 
May she prove, by her own pure example 
that a woman is worthy to sway the scepter 
of the greatest empire in the world. Editor. 

The followini; description of the personal 
appearance of the queen is extracted from 
R. Shelton M*Kenzie*s correspondence with 
the New-Fork Star. 

The queen, as you know, was eighteen in 
May. She is an agreeable-looking young 
womao, with a blonde complexion (not a 
clear blonde, but the sodden hue which peo- 
ple get «vho reside for some time in London.) 
Her eyes and hair are light. She wears her 
hair in the plainest manner, usually drawn 
behind the ears. In the back it is dressed a 
la Grtcq, Her forehead is good^-the skin 
tight on it, but not so tight as to give the 
glossy appearance of polished m»rble, whicli 
looks very ugly. The lips rather full, pout- 
ing and red. Her teeth are regular, and noi 
particularly white, nor does she show theui 
much when she speaks. Her nose is almost 
aquilioe, and I would call it her best feature. 
She has rather hi;Lh check bones, and her 
face, when looked at in front, appears loo 
broad and fiat to be handsome. In a word, she 
18 an agreeable, good-humored looking, but 



by no means a handsome young woman. 
She is apparently in good spirits, and laughs 
frequently. 

The queen*s neck is longer than the due 
proportion warrants. Her head sits well 
upon it. Her waist is small. Her hands an(i 
feet are small ; the hands white and plump, 
with taper fingers, loaded with many neat ring's * 

Were you to see the queen on her throne, 
or on a chair, or on horseback» you would 
think that she was fully of the middle height, 
but when she rises you see that she is of the 
* dumpy' genius. The fact is she sita as if 
site were five feet five inches high, ^nd she 
stands more than three inches less. This is 
owing to her legs being disproportionably 
short. This disproportion causes her to 
walk indifferently-— waddling along in fact. 

To carry off her want of height, she is fond, 
on state occasions, of h:iving her train borne 
by two very little pages — youufi^sters of ten 
years old.— But as ill luck would have it, the 
Marchioness of Wellesley, Marchioness of 
Lansdowne, Countess of Mulgntve, OuChess 
of Sutherland, and other ladies about her per- 
son, are tall women, and the contrast makes 
the queen appear of lower stature than she 
really is. 



Au Anecdote. 

The warlike preparations which have re- 
cently met us on every hand have reminded 
us of an instance that occurred in Detroit 
during the last war, (ox which we were indebt- 
ed to the recollections of a friend then and 
now remdent li^e. It equals In impertn- 
bable self possession the reply of Lannes to 
N.ipoleon at the itiege of Timlan. Lannes had 
just finished a despatch at Bonaparte's dicta- 
tion, leaning on a cannon for a writing desk, 
when a shot from the English ships striking 
beside him covered his paper with earth : he 
coolly observed, * thank ye gentlemen, we shall 
need no sand this bout.' That incidenrmade 
the fortune of Lannes, as Bonaparte at once 
placed him on his staff, but we fear our hero 
still languished in obscurity. 

Within the palisades of a small fort in De- 
troit, on what is now the corner of Wood- 
bridge and Griswold street, were stood in the 
war of 18 1£ a magnificent pear tree, some 
two feet in diameter and the pride and delight 
of the citizens. During one of the cannona- 
dings from the opposite shore, it was per- 
ceived that this tree served as a mark to 
i^uide the aim of the encnry's sliots, and that 
it contributed greatly to annoy and we.aken 
the defence. The citizens, all unwillinu thougli 
ihey were, resolved to remove this annovance. 
A soldier by the name of Miller, and now 
resi'tinsr somewhere in this city, was directed 
to cut it down. He proceded cheerfully to 
to his task, plied the- axe with vigor, but yet 
made no rwpW progress on the tough old 



tree, when a shot from the British battery 
struck it precisely where he wav cutting, and 
d.<shcd off two thirds of the trunk. Miller 
paused for a moment looked up, and ex- 
claiming ' Fire away John Bull, you cut a 
:;reat deal faster than I can,' then quietly pro- 
ceeded to complete his worky-^Detroii Mv, 



Hnman £.ife. 

00 Paw off men- 



Pass like the Doon d^y dream tbe blossoming dajrs 

And he wakes to sorrow. * 

Slow sinks the sun beneath the western 
hills, unerring index of the flight of time. 
Alieraiion and decay are written on every 
thing human. Nature is built of changes ; 
but her bright scenes are withdrawn oidy to 
be replaced by others still brighter. Eacli 
succeeding day shines with increased splen- 
dor on gi:yer landscapes than before : but 
the sunshine of the soul, without which the 
glories of the eternal creation are only mock- 
ery to the miserable, seldom sets but with 
gloomy forewarniois of coming sorrow, 
Alas i how frequent those settings — how sure 
those warnings. 

Like as a Moon beam glidiog, 

Across tbe wintery sky : 
Or as a wave subsiding 

From the rock lone and high ; 
So are earth's visions cheating 
The hopes they cherish,— 
Prospects of bliss defeaUng ; 
Bom but to |>eriitli. 



CoMPLiBACRTART. — A Yankee and Eng* 
lish captain, each in a schooner, tried their 
speed in Gibralier bay, when our country- 
man beat John Bull all hollow. Tiiey met ou 
shore next day, and the Englishman swore 
he had never been out sailed before. * Just 
like me/ said Jonathan, ' for my Jemima 
never beat nothing afore.' 
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MARRIED* 

At Claverack, on the 17ih Inst, by the Rev. Mr Sluy- 
ter, Mr. Gorham Winslow to Miss June J. Bullock, both 
of this city. 



DIED* 

In this city, on Tuesday last, very suddenly, of a hemor- 
hage of tli« lungs, Mr. Jonas White, aged 55 years. 

On the :21st Inst. Margaret Elizabctli, dnuKhter of John 
I. and Mary H. Gaul, aged 10 mouths and 17 days. 

At Athens, on Sunday the 25tb Inst. Emily F. daughter 
of Wllharo U. and Eraily Spencer, In the 4ih year of bcr 
age. 

Gone to God. 

. What could a mother's prayer, 

In all its wildest ecisiacy of hope, 

Afk fbr its darling like the bliss of heaven ! 

At Mndra?. St-pt. 23d Mrs. WlnsIow, wife of the Rev. 
Myrun Winslow, American Missionary, and sister of tbe 
Rev. Mr. Waterbury, ttf this city; andou tbe S3d iScpt. an 
Infant daughter of Mr. Wijislow. 

On the 17th inet. Chester Deroll, In the 33d year of bis 
age. 

On tb« 23d Inst. JameaDun, in ihc 55th year of bisaee. 
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For me Rural Repository. 
S«lll«4Ujr of & Suicide. 

(1V#« «• umpnbli^^ Drtma.) 

I marked his ileettltory pace, 

Hit feaiurci strange, and varying face, 

With many a muttered sovnd; 
And ah ! ti)0 late aghast I viewed 
The reeking blade, the hand inibucd ; 
He ftU, and groaoiiig, grasped in agony the ground. 

Wajitow. 

Thick darkneae now o'er canopies the earth, 
And all a dreary aspect wcam, according well 
With the deep midnight gloom that ahroudsmy aoul. 
The seaaoh too, how emblematical 
Of my fell state ! The face of nature, that, 
So late, a smiling, gay appearance wore— 
As once my own in happier moments did — 
Is veiled in autumn's sad, funereal pall ; 
While these low moaning winds, that echo through 
The slumbering halls of night, seem weeding for 
Creation's charms, all faded and decayed :— 
So I, in deep desponding mood, now muse, 
And sigh for withered hopes and blighted germs 
Of happiness. My every bud of joy, 
Of purest bliss, is blasted : not a flower 
Of virtue or conteztt. whose odor is 
The sweetest nectar /)f our life, now blooms 
Within my desert mind ; nor e'en a plant 
.Of innocence or purity there blossoms. 
All, all, are withered by the killing weeds 
Of vice, or dissipation's Upas breath ! 
Life hath no longer charms for ine. I've spent 
The vernal spring-time of existence mid 
Thewo-cngenderinghaunU of sin, till shame, 
Jlemorse and horror drive me from the world. 
Then farewell friends, companions of my youth. 
With whom I sported once with stainless heart : 
And farewell sisters kind and brothers dear ; 
Fond partners of my infant joys, and ah ! 
The witnesses of my disgrace ! your tears, 
That'ofi in copious fountams flowed at my 
Sad erring course, were all poured forth in vain. 
Your cautions, sighs and admonitions, -all 
Could nought avail, to turn my sinful steps. 
1 could 1 then have heeded your advice ;— 
But now repentance comes, alas, too late I 
I cannot see you more — nor you my kind 
My onoe-loved parents, whose endearing smile 
My early childhood cherished, but whose sobs 
Of keen affliction, afterwards, were heard 
In bitterest agony of soul for me. 
Your wretched and ill-fated child.— No, I 
Can never see you more, to hear again 
Your warnings, your expostulations warm, 
Aad sharp though just rebukes.— Then farewell all 
The thought of my so damnable career, 
Revives the spfcrk of well-remembered guiltj , 
And makes the fire of anguish and remocsb. 
Within my heated brain, still hotter burn, 
Turning my heart into a very hell I 
Hy haitassed soul, where sin's infernal traio 
Their maddening, fiendish orgies hold ! 
Is ripe for the ungodly deed !-«^ ends my life. 
{StabM hiniself.) 
Ri*iiAL Bard. 



Tlie Happiest Time* 

Whew are we happiest?— when the light of mom, 
Wakes the young roses from their crimson resti 

When cheerful sounds upon the fresh wind borne, 
Tell man to resume his work with better zest: 

While the bright waters leap from rock to glen- 
Are we the happier then 7 

Alas!— those roses I— they will fadeaway, 
And thunder tempest will deform the sky ;^ 

And summer heats bid the spring buds deeay. 
And the clear sparkling fountain may be dry, 

And nothing beauteous may adorn the scene, 
To tell what it has been ! 

■When are we happiest?— in the crowded hall, 

When fortune smiles, and flatterers bend the knee ! 
How soon, — ^how very soon, such pleasures pall ! 

How fast must falsehood's rainbow coloring flee; 
Its prison flowrets prove the sting of care : 
We are not happy there! 

Are we the happiest, when the evening hearth 
Is circled with its crown of living flowers? 

When goeth round the laugh of harmless mirth, 
And when affection from her bright urn showers 

Her richest balm on the dilating heart ? 

Bliss! is it there thou art? 

O, no !— not these, it would be happiness. 
Almost like heaven's, if it might always be, 

Those brows without one shading of distress, 
And wanting nothing but eternity. 

But they are things of earth and pass away. 

They must, they must decay. 

Those voices must grow tremulous with years, 
Those smiling brows must wear a tinge of gloom ; 

Those sparkling eyes be quenched in bitter tears, 
And, at the last, close darkly in the tomb. 

If happiness depend on them alone, 

How quickly it is gone ! 

When are we happiest, then?— O! when resigned 
To whatsoe'er our cup of life may brim ; 

When we can know ourselves but weak and blind, 
Creatures of earth ! and trust alone in Him 

Who giveth in his mercy, joy or pain, 

O we are happiest then ! 



A Picture* 
1 SAW a little cherub childj 

Disporting at her mother's knee, 
And ever and anon she smiled, 

In rapture at her own wild glee : 
I prayed as 1 beheld her there. 
Her heart might never know a care. 

Again fWw her— years had passed, 
Since in the blossom of her years 

I saw that little infant last— 
And in her girlhood, she appears 

Even happier than she was before — 

But still she was a child no more. 

I came again— in all the bloom 
Of womanhood she met my eyes ; 

A flower was in the blossom's room^ — 
A richer and a lovelier prize ; 

A youth was seated at her side, 

Andjwith ablush hor cheek was dyed. 

I came again ! I saw her standi 

fiefore the altar as a bride. 
And clasping in his own her hand, 

Thp tame fond youth was at her side ; 
Bright flowers are blooming in her hair, 
And iwrs and blushes mingle thew 



The nuptial revelry is o'er 

The gathered crowd has passed away ; 
I see her not as heretofore, 

Upon her happy bridal day ; 
Those dark eyes swim no more in %ht. 
For tears have dimmed what once was bright. 

Sorrow is on her, and the lot 
Of all thai live and love, is hers ; 

No more the joy from childhood caught, 
That lovely maiden's bosom«irs, 

Like withered flowers on shivered afarine. 

Her hopes upon her heart recline. 

Let fall the veil— I would not trace 
That maiden to the gloomy tomb, 

Qoiie is the beauty of her face. 
She is a flower without ito bloom; 

If ye would learn why it is so. 

Go ask the wine cup— ye will know. 

Pleasant Clsildreii. 

BT THIS LATX B. BDMOlffDeTOKB. 

Every where— every where- 
Like the butterfly's silver wings. 

That are seen by all in the summer air— 
We meet wiUi these beautiful things!' 

And the low, sweet lisp of the baby child 
By a thousand hills is heard, 

And the voice of the young heart's laughter wiM, 
As the voice of a einginglbird ! 

The cradle rocks in the peasant's cot 

As it rocks in the noble's hall, 
And the brightest gift in the loftiest lot 

Is a gift that is given to all ; 
For the sunny light of childhood's eyes 

Is a boon like the common air. 
And like the sunshine of the skies, 

Itfalleth everywhere! 

They tell us this old earth no more 

By Ahgel feet is trod— 
They brinff not now, as they biwight otftge. 

The oraSes of Ood. 
Oh ! each of these yoinig hunUm flowers 

Grod's own high message bears, « 

And we are walking, all our hours. 

With ' Angels, unawares!' 

By stifling street and breezy hill, 

We meet their spirit mirth : 
That such bright hopes should linger till 

They take the stains of earth I 
Oh ! play not those a blessed part. 

To whom the boon is given, 
To leave their errand with the heart. 

And straight retui n to heuven ! 
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From the 6eotleaaB*B MRgssine. 

Tbe Pliy§lclaii'« Fee. 

BT CHARLES P. IL8LET. 
CHAPTER I. 

* Mother, you are unwell ?' and the daugh- 
ter looked up from the work on which she 
lia<l, for the last hsilf hour, been busily and 
wUktmAy engaged. Her mother bad been 
SMiihirly einplof ed ; but her work, some un- 
fiwi rtic d rousKn, was lying on her lap. %hile 
her hea«l reoied «poa Iter liMid, as if she were 
in deep thou}Llu. 

* Mother, are you unwell ? you look pale/ 
*'No my child,* replied the .mother, in a 

s«d, calm tone, more sorrowful than it was 
her wont. The daughter put aside her work 
and took her parent's hand, gazing, with a 
troubled look, into her face. A tear glistened 
in the eye of Mrs. Lemand, at this deli- 
cate thoiigh forcible demonstration of filial 
sflTection. 

* Ellen,* said she, as she drew her child to 
her bosom, and imprinted a kiss on her fair 
forehead, * sixteen years ago, this evening, 
your f»«ther bent aflfectionately over my sick 
couch, to gaze upon his first born-— his 
daugluer-^yourself, my dear child! and 
twelve years ago, this same evening, 1 beni 
over his sick couch. The angel of death 
%vas there also, and I became a widow !* 
The tears of the mother and daughter were 
mingled. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lemand were of English 
birth. They were married in their native 
land y but soon after, left for this country. 
They were not, by any means, rich, but en- 
joyed a comfortable independence. Mr. Le- 
mand came over as agent for a house in 
Liverpool, and resided in Neiv-York. Here 
Ellen was born. After a residence of about 
five years in Ne\v-York. the house in «vhich 
Mr. Lemand was engaged became bankrupt. 
A few fragments were all that he was euiibled 
tp save from the wreck ; and, broken in spir- 
its, poor in health, Mr. L. was left to stfugi^le 
along in a strange land as best he could. For 



two ye;krs he strove to regain the footing he 
had lost ; but h^ only ^ wrestJed with air.* 
He was taken sick, and soon died, leaving 
his wife an*l child a slender stock to support 
them in the rough journey of life. 

Mrs. Lemand had no friends in EnglairJ 
to whom she could appeal in her extremity. 
She had rich relations, or rather an uncle ; 
but she never had any intercourse with 
him, and probably her existence was en- 
tirely unknown to him — at best uncared 
for. She soon found her little stock running 
low, and she began to cast about for means 
of support. She was not one of those who 
sit down in idleness, repining at her lot, and 
murmuring at the decrees of Providence. 
She liad faith in the ' promises,* and her 
heart Imd a leaning place of which the world 
knew not. Being expert with her needle, 
she made application among her few acquain- 
tances fur needle workj^and by coust;int in- 
dustry was enabled to keep wnnt from the 
door, and bestow upon her daughter that 
education, ivhich, in adversity or prosperity, 
is alik^ a blessing. Ellen grew up all a fond 
mother*s heart could desire. She early 
made herself useful, and soon the united 
eflbrts of the mother and daughter allowed 
them to add some of the luxuries to the nec- 
essaries of life. Their dwelling was retired 
from the noise and bustle of the ciiy. It 
was an humble thuu^h pleasant abode. The 
hand of taste was visible in all that apper- 
tained to it. The rooms were plainly, though 
neatly and comfortably furnished, and con- 
tentment, if not happiness, reigned there. 
Such was the situation of affairs on the 
evening when our story commenced. 

It was the anniversary of her daughter's, 
birth, aS'Well as of her husband*s death. No 
wonder the brow of the mother was shaded. 
The graves of buried hopes were re-opened ; 
the fountains of memory loosed. It was the 
resurrection hour of departed joys. She 
thought of the trials she had passed through — 
of hpr far oiT home, whe.re, in childhood she 
WH3 blest with a mother's love, and a father's 
care, and a sTster's companionship— of her 
lost partner. All these came thronging on' 



her thoughts — the white and the dark spots— 
the shadows and sanbeanis of life. No won- 
der the tear-drop stood in her eye. Again 
and again she pressed her child to her 
bosom ; for she was the only earthly treasure 
that remained to her— the sole link that 
chained her affections to this world. 

* May thy path through life be less thorny 
than thy mother's, Ellen ! Nevertheless, 
not my will be done !' As she gave tttter- 
ance to this humble reliance, her eye bright- 
ened, and the shadows lifted from her spirits, 
and Uie wonted smile of content again lit up 
her countenance. 

We said that by their industry they were 
enabled to add some of the Inxuries to the ' 
necessaries of life. This was true for a time, 
when prosperity smiled on the country. But 
dark shadows began to creep over the land. 
The tide of fortune was suddenly checked, 
and began to recede. Ketrenchmefit became 
I he order of the day. Superfluities were dis- 
carded, and the closest economy was studied. 
Many persons were, consequently, thrown 
out of employ, and distress began to pervade 
the |x>orer classes. Mrs. Lemand escaped 
not the general doom. Day after day, she 
found less employment for her needle. 
Many of those who furnished her whh work 
were obliged to inform her that they had no 
more to offer; ancl those «»ho continued to 
afford employment were so uncertain in their 
calls upon her, that she barely earned enough 
to supply the simfilest necessaries of life. 
Mrs. L. yiewed the dark cloud settling over 
her late sunny prospects with an anxious 
eye. Winter was approaching. The times 
became nmre and more pressing. The in- 
clement season calle«l for new outlays. How 
were these demands on her ptirse to be met ? 
Even by the most pinching economy, she 
barely received enough to live from day to 
day. She found it necessary, at last, to dis- 
pose of household articles, from time to timf*, 
;.t a great sacrifice, to procure the means of 
subsistence. It is a dreadful condition for a 
female, brought up in independence, to be 
thus situated. Alas ! how many have been 
thus placed — been thus doomed to witness 
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tite gradual wasting nw»y of their little prop- 
erty, lo satisfy the calls of hunger— or what 
is nearly as imperative, the urgent solicitations 
of an icyhearteil creditor ! To this extremity 
was Mrs. L. redu'ced. Article after article 
disappeared, until she retained scarce! 
enough for her limited use. And how di 
Ellen bear this reverse ? Like the daughter 
of BXX'.'M a mother ! More anxious on her 
parent's account than on her own, she did all 
that one could do, in her situation, tu sustain 
her, and to alleviate her sufferings. A mur- 
muring word never escaped her lips. Often, 
when iheir board was reduced so low as to 
afford hardly sufficient to satisfy one person 
--oflen would Ellen plead indisposition, that 
her mother might not divide the slender stock 
although the pangs of hunger were gnawing 
within her. Notwithstanding this self-sacri- 
fice, she was doomed to see her beloved pareni 
gradually sink under the troubles that sur- 
rounded her. 

As poverty came upon them, ihey were 
obliged 10 leave the comfortable roof th tt 
sheltered them, and take up their abode in 
the second story of a miserable tenement, in 
an obscure nnd unhealthy part of the city. 
Cut off from their former «mploymentt they 
were obligcil to have recourse to such work 
as they could procure. They now depended on 
theslenderpay received for washing clothes for 
the boarders of a neighboring hotel. The bur- 
den of this fell on Ellen, for her mother's health 
and strength had become so reduced, she was 
only able to render very slight assistance 
Ellen faltered* not. , She prosecuted her work 
with an air of cheerfulness, and strove, by 
every act in her power, to keep up the sinking 
spirits of her mother. Ytt she did uoi-^ 
could not shut her eyes to her parent's grad- 
ual f iilhig ; and often, when her mother slept 
wottid her firmness give way, and the hoi 
tears soak the midnight pillow. 

Wo have refrained from describing the 
|«erson of Ellen. We have desired that the 
reader should first become acquainted wii^ 
her mind, and feel an interest in her, on ac 
count of her good qualities, rather than the 
beauty of her person. Still, Ellen lacked not 
those external graces, which, if they do not 
constitute woman's chief charm, still render 
her an object of greater attention and admi- 
ration.. In a gay and fashiouHble assembly 
she would have shone among the brightest : 
and yet never did slie appear sd lovely, as when 
arrayed in her humble grab, shft perform etl, 
with a willing heart, those menial "Service* 
fi>r her mother's support. 

CHAPTER II. 

It was a cold blustering evening in Novem- 
ber. A ragu)g north-easterly storm had pre- 
vailed through the day and as night shut in. 
the wind and sle«!t swept sullenly through liie 
sircetit, aud drearily against the buildings. 



The shops were nearly all closed. The 
lamps shed a dim and flickering light on the 
slippery pavement, over which, occasionally, 
some passenger, bending to tbe blast would 
hurry on his way. On this evening, emerging 
from a narrow, dreary-looking street, ayounj: 
fvm lie was seen, struggling along in evident 
haste. Turning thtf corner, and passing two 
nr three blocks, she ascended the steps of a 
large house, before whose door an expiring 
lamp threw out a few faint gleams. After 
hesitating a moment, as if to recover herself, 
she rang the bell. The door was sliortly 
opened by a young niian, who hastily inquired 
her wants. 

* Does Doctor Herbert reside here ?' was 
asked, in a timid, irresolute voice. 

* My name is Herbert,' was the reply, in n 
tone that evidently shewed that the speaker 
was not altogether pleased with the call. 

* Can you not visit a lady— a poor woman,' 
correcting herself — * who is dangerously ill ?* 

' AVill not to-morrow do ?' and the young 
man drew back, casting JV significant glance at 
the driving sleet, as he partly closed the door, 
will not to-morrow do—I have an engage — ' 

* For the love of God, sir, do not refuse 
me I' Interrupted the femaie, in a trembling' 
and beseeching voice— 

* My mother is sick— very sick— the dis- 
tance is short — you shall be paid !' 

* Cannot you find some one else. Miss ?' 
said the physician in a more yielding tone. 

* O, no, sir ! I have been refused by two 
x)lhcrs. My poor mother I fear Is dying. 
O, sir, if you have a mother you will go with 
me— if you have not, by her memory I charge 
you not to slight the orphan's prayer !' And 
the speaker turned her face full upon the 
young man. It was very pale, but strikingly 
beautiful. 

Whether the afleciing appeal or the lovely 
countenance influenced the young physician, 
it matters not ; but he hesitated no longer. 
Hastily ihrotving on a cloak, he followed the 
female. Although she said the distance was 
not great, yet lo the young man it seemed 
interminable. After following her through 
two or three obscure streets, and as ihey 
were plunging down an unlighted and dismal 
looking alley, he inquired if ihcy had much 
farther to go. 

' This is the house, sir,' said the female, 
stopping before a mean and shattered tene- 
ment, whose crazy frame could harilly with- 
stand the heavy gusts that swept over it. — 
* Tuke care of the broken step, sir I' 

With this caution he picked his way into 
the low entry, and followed his conductress! 
up a pair of creaking stairs, prepared to 
witness a scene of squalid wretchedness. A 
door was opened, and he was iutrodiiced to a 
dimly lighted room. He 'Started on his en- 
trance. The signs of poverty ho sartly be. 



held ; but it was f»bt the poverty of crime 
and intemperitnce — the disgusting and re- 
volting exhibition he expected to encounter. 
There was no appearance of disorder— no 
unpleasant odor— ^no filthy floor and dirty 
sack of straw for a bed— too commonly 
found in the abodes of want. He gazed 
about him in astonishment. The scanty 
furniture was plain, and of the cheapest kind ; 
but every thing was neat and well arranged. 
A small tallow candle gave light to the room. 
There was the white pine table, covered wiili 
a clean cloth, on which rested a bible ; the 
rush-bottomed chairs— three in number ; llie 
well scoured floor, and the neat bed— straw 
to be sure— but covered with spotless white 
though course sheets, and a plain counter- 
pane. A few smoking embers burnt on the 
hearth. The phyeician had but a moment to 
view the unexpected appearance of the room, 
as the girl threw ofif her bonnet and cloak, 
and knelt by the bedside, displaying in the 
act a form of perfect symmetry— not the less 
attractive for being arrayed in garments of 
the cheapest material. 

* Mother, dear mother, the doctor has 
come to see you !* whispered the kneeling 
one, in a voice exceedingly sweet and 
tender. 

* Out of my sight, girl ! Why follow me 
forever, like a curse, with your pcrpetu..! cry 
for bread — bread ! Drink tears, as I do, 
and let them satisfy you !' and the sick 
woman tossed her arms impatiently about. 

The physician drew near, while the daugh- 
ter buried her face in the clotjtet, sobbing 
with irrepressible emotion, 

* My poor mother I^-who never before 
looked unkindly on me, now drives me from 
hor like a hated thing !' 

* Ha ! ha! hear the hypocrite!' said the 
sick woman, in a tone of withering scorn — 
* sir, beware !* and she partly raised herself in 
bed, aud pointed her emaciated arm towards 
the weeping girl — • beware of that girl— she 
will prove a bitter curse to you ! I gave her 
tiie last mouthful — robbed myself of the sole 
remaining crust— for what?— to feed a viper ! 
May you never be cursed with an ungrateful 
child !' and she fell back on the pillow. 

* O, sir, she raves.' said the daughter de- 
precatingly ; for two days I have heard only 
reproaches from one who never before opened 
her lips but in kindness !' 

* You must not heed them, miss,' said the 
doctor, who had been closely examining liie 
patient ; * it is the elTect of disease. Your 
mother is laboring under a high fever — Iter 
senses are disordered, and it is customary 
for persons in her situation to fancy tho^pi 
ihehr enemies and persecutors, who are most 
beloved in their lucid state. Be not troubled, 
therefore — when restored to her ri^lit mind, 
l>cr affections will be undiangod.' 
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^ But will lier senses be restored ?— is 
there hope ?* said the girl in an anxious* tone. 

• Your mother is a very sick woman — 
very ; but her case is far from desperate. 
With proper treatment she may recover, and 
my services shall not be wanted. 

The daughter thanked him— -not with words \ 
but in a more expressive Ianguage-~that of 
the heart, which the physician read in her . 
glowing face and speaking eyes. j 

We presume we need not inform the read- 
er th:it the sick one was Mrs. Lemand. In 
assisting Ellen to accomplish some work 
which she had been unexpectedly called upon 
to perform, slie had overtasked her feeble 
strength an<) exposed herself. A severe cold 
ensued, which terminated in a fever. Ellen 
would immediately have called in a physician, 
hut her mother treated her sickness as a 
slight matter, preferring rather to Buffer th:m 
' to exhaust their miserable pittance in paying 
for medical advice. But Mrs. L. grew worse. 
Indeed so rapid was the disease, Ellen <lurcd 
not leave her. Twice she despatched the 
child of a neighbor for a physician, as she 
found that her mother's wits beg^n to wander. 
But, * good Samaritans' are scarce in.v large 
city, and the call of a ragged urchin rarely 
receive that attention, or are answered with 
that alacrity, as the. calls of those whose np- 
penranct holds out a fee in prospective. 
Ellen, however, had, like the young in gener- 
al, a belter opinion of human nature. AI- 
ivays ready at the call of suflferingi she imag- 
ined that others were like herself, and when 
the boy returned with the physician's answer — 
• Will be there directly* — she waited impa- 
tiently and listened to catch every footstep. 
But she waited in vain. No physician c:)me. 
Her mother grew hourly worse. Ellen would 
have gone herself to get advice, but she was 
fearful of leaving her mother's bedside. The 
delirium increased, and required all her care 
£nd watchfulness. To add to her affliction, 
the delirium began to assume that peculiar 
type which we have described, and the al- 
ready burdened heart of the poor girl receiv- 
ed a new f)ang in the dislike her mother began 
to show toward her. For two days she was 
exposed to this new trial. On the evening of 
the second day, her feelings were wound up 
to such a pilch, that she determined to go in 
person in search of a physician. She got an 
occupant of another part of the house to at- 
tend Irer mother, while she went fortii. It 
was a night of storms, as we have described. 
Inquiring of the few passengers she met, she 
received hasty directions, and applied to one 
and another of the medical profession. The 
first one to whom she applied, hardly allow- 
ing her to stete her wants, pleaded a prior 
engagement ; and from the second applica- 
tion she turnied with almost a bursting heart 
as she receive^f a flat refusid. It was now 



getting late — the shops began lo be closet!, 
and the storm to beat more furiously. 
Wet, chilled, and almost in a state of de- 
spair, shesouglit still another — with what suc- 
cess the reader 18 already acqu-iinted. She 
was fortunate in her choice, for Mr. Herbert, 
though young, was eminently qualified for \m 
business. 

Immediate measures were taken to combat 
the disease. After a copious depletion and 
the administration of sedatives, Ellen had the 
satisfaction of seeing her mother sink into a 
slumber— the first she had enjoyed for a long 
time. The physician, after doing nil that the 
circumstances of the case demanded leaving 
directions, etc. for the night, made prepara- 
tions to depart. Ellen left the bedside, and 
taking from the table drawer a purse, emptied 
its contents, consisting of a number of small 
silver pieces, with a few coppers, and ten* 
dered them to the doctor* remarking, with 
some trepidation, * I know not your charge, 
sir— if you will be eo kind as to call to-mor- 
row, should not this be a sufficient fee, I will 
endeavor to obtain the exact amount.' 

The physician stood for a moment regard- 
ing the speaker with an embarrassed air ; 
then said, as he took the proffered change — 
' I shall certainly call lo-morrow — your moth- 
er's case demands it. But — * and he hesi- 
tated, while a slight flush passed over his 
face — * but — I liked to have forgotten it — 
there is a recipe I wish to leave,' and he seat- 
led himself at the table, while Ellen returned 
to adjust something about the bed. 

* There is the recipe,' said he, rising and 
pointing to a folded paper on the table. 
* You will recollect to give the powder I have 
left every two hours, and the drops inmiedi- 
ately. Good evening, Miss Lemand— I trust 
your mother will be better in the morning.' 
and he took his leave. 

Ellen took the folded p iper and put it in her 
purse-— the sigiit of which caused her to sigh, 
for it was entirely empty — when she was in- 
duced to look at the recipe. She opened the 
paper— a bank note for a generous sum fell 
from the folds, and ihe astonished girl read, 
instead of a recipe — 
' h is more blessed to give than to receive.'^ 

CHAPTKR in. 
Truly is it more blessed to give than to 
receive, when the object of our charity is 
known to be deserving. Young Herbert felt 
it to be so on his return home. He knew 
that his patient was poor, for every thing he 
saw spoke of extreme poverty ; — the humble 
dwelling— thfe scaiu furniture— the incoherent 
expressions of the sick woman, and if these 
were not enough, the purse with its few bits 
of copper and silver ; and he knew she was 
worihy. The neatness and order of the 
room-^the demeanor of the daughter— 
every thing around and about ihem convinced 



him that his gift was well bestowed. What ar- 
gument he found £or this conclusion in the bril- 
liant ch:irms of Ellen— >and they never shone 
so conspicuously as in her assiduous atten- 
tion to her poor mother— is not for u« to say. 
Suffice it, that when young Herbert hlid his 
head on his pdlow, he felt more s;itisfied 
v\iih his eveuing*s performance than if he 
had received a good fdt fee from a purse- 
proud patient. 

Bui how shall we describe the emotions of 
Ellen on learning the contents of the pretend- 
ed recipe? It would be difficult to paint them 
in all their variations.' How deep was her 
intense delight at the unexpected treasure 
coming in this, her sorest need, and ilien 
came other feelings. Should she accept this 
j£ift.— from an entire stranger, too ? Would 
it be proper ? But hAd she a right to reject 
it? Was it not intended for her mother as 
well as herself?' Tl»ese and a thonavnd simi- 
lar questions she put to herself, without, 
however, being able to solve them lo her sat- 
isfaction. Never before did she so much de- 
sire her mothei's counsel and advice. But 
when she thought over the situation in which 
she was phiced, with no possibility of yarning 
any thing by her own hands so long as her 
parent continued sick ; when she thought of 
the extr.i expenses that nmsl necessarily be 
incurred to provide articles for a sick room, 
and when she remembered, too, that she had 
not funds enough of her own to procure more 
than a week's provisions, small as were her 
wants — she decided at once to- accept the gift. 

We shall not attempt to analyze poor El- 
len's feelings, as she sat iliat night by her 
mother's bedside, watching her uneasy slum- 
bers. She thougiit — as it was natural that 
she should — much of her benefactor, but not 
in the light of a benefactor solely. There 
was an undercurrent of feeling, as she dwelt 
u|)on his personal appearance-^his fine man- 
ly form— his expressive countenance, and 
his sympathetic tones, which she did not at- 
tempt to fathom. She suffered the stream to ' 
flow on its seductive brightness, without 
questioning hs source or destination. Thus 
she passed a sleeple^as, but a wearisome night. 

In the morning her mother's symptoms ap- 
peared much more fai'orable. Though wan- 
dering at times, she did not exhibit those . 
distressing tokens which so aUirmed Ellen the 
evening previous. It was wK(^ no small anatiety 
that she now awaited the expected visit of 
the physician. She listened with a throbbing 
heart to every approachin^ootstep— fearing, 
yet desiring, his presence. How should she 
acknowledge his donation — ^liow express her 
gratitude ? Should she be silent respecting 
it, or should she represent to him the 
true state of the case, and mforin him that 
she should consider his gift as a loan, until 
she should be able to repay it ? This last ' 
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thought struck her the most favorifbly, and 
she resolved to be governed by it. She had 
scarcely arrived at this conclusion, when a 
chaise rattled up to the door. Presently foot- 
steps were heard on the stairs. She started, 
and the blood flushed her cheeks as some 
one ripped at the door. She opened it, and 
the young physician entered. He, too, was 
slightly embarrassed. Hastily paying his 
respects, he approached the bed, and inquir- 
ed after his patient. 

* My mother rested exceeding well last 
night,' Stiid Ellen, * and appears much better 
this morning— ^o you not think so, sir ?* 

* Why— yes— here is a surprising change ? 
said Herbert, as he ftlt Mrs. Lemand's 
pulse, I could not desire a more favornble 
case. But she requires great care and atten- 
tion. Have you no frisnd, Miss Leniand to 
assist you in the arduous duties of the j»ick 
chamber. 

* I once had not,. Mr. Herbert ; for the poor 
•—those who most need the blessing of friend- 
ship—are generally deprived of it. When 
we were in prosperity, we reckoned friends ; 
but when adversity came upon us, frieudship 
took her departure.' 

* It is a bitter lesson we all must sooner 
or liter learn,* said Herbert, * I was early 
taught it. When I most desired friends, 
I found them not ; but when I needed not 
their aid, thun they crowded around me. You 
said you once had no friend ; have you been 
so fortun:ite as to secure one. Miss Le- 

Ellen felt her cheeks glow at this question. 
She hesitated a moment before replying ; 
then with a throbbing heart, and a slightly 
trembling voice, she said—* He who re- 
members the widow in her Mflliction— who 
feels it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive — has proved himself a friend, indeed!* 
and she fined her gaze earnestly on the young 
physici.'^n. 

He started at this delic:ite ackno\%ledgment, 
and taking Ellen's hand with some warmth 
replied, * MIhs Leniand, I ^^ill nut pretend 
to misunderstand you. I th.ink God, who 
has given me lite power, as well as the will.' 
to do an act of kindness. But the trifle 1 
left last evenii)g must not be alluded to. We 
roust be better friehds — become better ac- 
quainted* You were not always as you now 
appear— you liave seen better days. Am I 
too bold in thus seeking your confidence ?' 

Chades H<*.rbert was a man of generous 
bupnlsaft' He walked throtigh the world with 
a warmer heart, and had a more exalted 
opinion of human nature than most men. 
He was enthusiastic in his attachments. 
When once the fountain of feeling was stirred 
it generJlv overflowed. Left hi early life an 
orphan, he had struggled on, unaided- buffet- 
ing the waves with a strong arm and dctenuin-. 



ed heart. He entered on the study of medicine 
with barely a change of raiment — a poor stu- 
dent thirsting af\er knowledge. He over- 
came difliculties under which others would 
have sunk. He bore up against trials which 
would have crushed a less determined man. 
The elements of greatness were implanted 
in his nature, and all^ the array of adverse 
circumstances could not subdue them. His 
career was upward and onward, as will be 
the course of all those who have fixed an eye 
on the goal, resolved to win it. He was now, 
at an early age, in the enjoyment of the confi- 
dence of a numerous and wealthy class, reap- 
ing the harvest of his early sofierings. He 
ranked high as a young physician, and every 
day was adding new strength to his claims. 
Such was Charles Herbert ; and, with this 
brief exposition of his character, the reader 
will not be surprised at his address to Ellen, 
•ind the sudden proffer of his friendahip 
With such a cast of mind, the barriers of 
restraint are soon broken down, and though 
Ellen shrunk with an instinctive delicacy from 
entering at once into a narration of her past 
history, she could not reject his friendly 
overture. 

CHAPTKR IV. 

Thr winter months had passed away. 
Spring had come with her train of flowers 
Ami choir of singing birds, and miture was 
decked in her beautiful garments. 

It was evening ; and the streets of the eity 
were thronged with a gay crowd, enjoying 
(he delicious atmosphere and the rich splen- 
dor of night. Every moving thing seemed 
:4lad, and inkeeping with the freshness and 
beauty of the season. But, let us step apart 
from the crowd, and enter this genteel look- 
ing house. The rooms, if not richly, ' are 
handsomely furnished. Every thing gives 
evidence of being arranged by the hand of 
taste, lis occupants consist of two fenir^les. 
One a middle-aged lady, bearing the marks of 
recent illness, reclines on a sofa : the other, 
d beauiful girl of about nineteen, whose sim- 
ple while dress ^ets off a form of exquisite 
propufiions, is sealed at a neat work-liibie. 
reading aloud in tones exceedingly rich and 
clear. The picture is one of pure, unadul- 
tertited comftiri : and, were it not for the 
lines on the brow of the elder — those leger- 
lities of care and suffc'ring-^one would sup- 
|)ose that sorrow had never shaded so f<iir 
and bright a scene. 

* It is a sad story, mother,' said the young 
lady, as she finished and laid aside the book, 
* and it bears a painful similitude to our own 
dark history.' 

* Without its happy termination, Ellen^' 
replied the mother. * Perhaps, if there had 
been 9 good physician nigh, the story would 
have not closed so darkly,* and Mrs. Lemand 
fixed her eyes with an arch meaning on her 



daughter. A smile and a sigh sira^led oii 
the lips of Ellen. 

* Our obligations to Mr. Herbert are many 
and great,'isaid she, while a faint blush* stole 
over her features. * Had it not been for liia» 
we might still have been the occvpants of a 
hovel, and dependant on the precsrious 
means by which we so lately were supported.* 

• You havlB often heard, my daughter, thiit 
God never resorts to ordinary means to ac- 
complish His ends, and that He often caoses 
good to spring from, what we in our finite 
judgment, call an evil. Instance, my late 
sickness. To that we are indebted for the 
acquaintance of Charles Herbert — by him we 
leamed'the existence of that letter, the Kcei^ 
of which has worked the change in our situa- 
tion.' 

• True.' said Ellen, * but we might have 
received the letter without the doctor's aid/ 

* We might, my dear, but'— continued her 
mother, who never neglected an opportiuiky 
to enforce a useful lesson^-' I liad rather 
ascribe the changes that have taken place to 
a wise Providence than to a blind chance.* 
And it was in this devout reliance that Mrs. 
Lcin4nd found strength to bear patiently the 
ills of life. She had been schooled in adver- 
sity, ns we have seen ; but a submissive, de- 
cile spirit had shielded her in the hour oC tri- 
.d. • Thy will Ihe done,* were tlie wrn^ 
words that buoyed her life-bark, when toet 
on a tempestuous sea. It formed the bur- 
den of a -favorite seng of hers, written by a 
friend of her husband and presented to her^ 

WbenMflliigo*erUre*s changeful aem, 

Should Ktorou my bark aMoil, 
Oh, may 1 put my trust In Thee, 

Whose power controls the pale ; 
And though opposed may t>e the wind, 

My course but Jtist begun, 
Let this but harbor In my mind— 

* Tby will bk dome.* 

Though waves around dash hifh and dark, 

And burst upon its deck ; 
Dooming my fVall and tuuggilng bark 

To early, sodden wreck ; 
Though cloud on cloud their forms siioald rear. 

And shroud entire,IIope*s sun,^ 
Still may I say without a toar, 

* Tby WU.L as noim !* 

Where'er through life my path may lead. 

In sunshine or in gloom ; 
Though thorns should every step,impede — 

How dark soe'er my doom ; 
Oh never may I dare contend 

Against the Holy One I 
But whisper, as I lowly bend, 

* ThT will urn DONB.* 

But how are we to account for thisliafi^y 
change in the circumstances of Mrs. Le- 
mand ? To enable the reader to understand 
It fully, he must go back with us to the sick 
« iHimber, which we left rather abruptly. We 
•nentioned that Mr. Herbert took a deep in- 
terest in the welfare of the family, and made 
an offer of his friendship. He was one of 
those characters witl) whom one feels $i 
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home on a short acquiuiiUnce. We have all 
met with such in our intercourse whh the 
world-^-inen who win our coiifiilence almost 
at first. Stmngers though they are, the 
heart as it were, goes out to meet tliein, 
and by a sort of spiritual magnetism, the af- 
fections become cemented in the solid bonds 
of friendship. 

Birs. Lemand's sickness continued for 
some weeks, and her recovery was slow. In 
the frequent visits of Herbert — and they were 
not all prufessional*-*he . learned the history 
of his patient. Thi? knowledge added to the 
interest he felt for tiie mother and daughter ; 
and he determined in bis #wn mind to re 
storo them, if possible, to their former com 
fortable situation. W^ will not say that it 
was friendship alone that prompted him. If 
hHiad anotl^r motive, however, it will appear. 

One morning, about six weeks after his 
introduction, he c:tlled rather early and unex- 
pectedly. He apologized for his unwonted 
visit, by stating that he hoped he was the 
bearer of good tidings. Mrs. Lemand, who 
had BO far recovered as to be able to sit up, 
smilingly reniarked^- 

* If your tidings are very good, as a judi 
ciotts physician you will break titem to us 
geiHly, for we have been so long used to ad 
versity, that, like light to the recovered 
blind, sudden joy might be injurious.* 

' One who can bear suffering so well, need 
not fear such a cause/ said Herbert. * But 
I am as much in the dark as yourself— here 
is what will solve the mystery ;* and he 
handed Mrs. L. a packet, sealed with black, 
and bearing a foreign post mark. On look 
ing over the papers,' continued he, * I noticed 
an old advertisement, stating that there was a 
valuable letter in the Post Office, directed to 
Mrs. Ellen Lemand. I took the liberty of 
calling for it — now for the mystery !' 

MrSk Lemand hastily broke the seal, and 
glanced over the letter. It fell from her 
hands, and the tears sprang to her eyes. 
* This is indeed good news* — she excbimed 
in an excited voice — * unexpected news ? 
Read the letter, Ellen— »loud, that I may not 
be mistaken — that our friend may share with 
us in joy— if. indeed, I do not dream !* 

Ellen took up the letter, and read as follows ; 
Weymouth, England, January 17, 18— 

Mf DcAR Madam— It becomes my duty, 
as executor to my lamented friend, your late 
uncle, William Rakeby, Esq. who died on 
the SO ult. to infonn you that he has, by his 
last will and testament, bequeathed to you the 
sum ofi^5000,as a (eslimony of respect for 
your late mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Thorndike. 
I am, roadam, very respectably. 
Your obedient servant, 

HcNRT Jameson. 

* This is indeed good news ! said Herbert, 
springtog from bis teat and clasping a hand | 



of the mother atid daughter. ^ Permit me to 
givs you joy^-heurt-felt joy, on the occasion !* 

The reader roust imagine the feelings of 
Mrs. Lemand and Ellen— thus raised, as 
they were, from the depths of poverty to in- 
dependence. The legacy was in due time re- 
ceived from England. Mrs. Lemand pro- 
cured another residence, and with a truly 
grateful lieart, prepared to enjoy the blessings 
so unexpectedly allotted her. 

Physician's horses have a wonderful facul- 
ty, it is said, of remembering the houses of 
their master^s patients. At any rate, for a 
long time the doctor would have to pull the off 
rein, when passing by the obscure street, 
down which the animal had daily been accus- 
tomed to trot. Nor was it long before his 
nag was wont to prick up his ears and pass 
with a brisker gait up a certain other street ; 
for, with an instinctive sagacity, the noble 
beast knew that a longer call than usual was 
made oi) a certain patient, in a certain 
house. Indeed, at a particular hour of the 
day, he invariably bent his steps to that quar- 
ter. So accustomed had he been to the prac- 
tice, that one day, at the usual hour, he 
started off on his own account with an empty 
chaise. When the doctor found the horse 
was missing, knowing, perhaps, his nature, 
better than the groom, he did not trouble 
himself about the elopement, but proceeded 
to call upon the aforesaid patient. There 
stood the animal, safe enough, at the accus- 
tomed spot, safe and sound, leisurely pawing 
the ground as usual. Herbert parried the 
joke good humoredly played upon him by 
Mrs. Lemand, as he best could. It was a 
marvel, to her, she said, that the doctor's 
horse should have such a liking .to that par- 
ticular post before her door — and she appeal- 
ed to Ellen to solve the mystery. 

This very act of the horse hastened an 
event which his master had long brooded 
over. When Ellen was appealed to, she left 
the room in some confusion. Her mother 
continued to banter Herbert, declaring she 
should not consider herself bound to pay a 
fee for Cfery visit the horse took it into his 
l>ead to make. She should surely protest the 
bill, if the doctor charged for every call. 

« This is what troubles me,' said -Herbert, 
with more emotion than (he occasion seemed 
to require—* I fear you will not allow my 
chiirges. Yet — ' and he hesitated in some 
confusion—' yet — madam — I will make bold 
to present the bill, and he seated himself at 
the table, and scribbled on a piece of paper 
as follows— 

• Mrs. EUlen Lemand to Dr. Charles Her- 
bert— Dr. 

For— family visits, <•— -" 

Received payment in full hy her daughters 
hand. 

Charles Herbert, 



* If this is allowed, said he, as he handed 
Mrs, L. the paper, * my hopes are sealed,' 

She glanced her eye over it, and then, 
with a flushed countenance, and quivering lip, 
took the pen and wrote on the buck of the 
paper— 

• Accepted, with Ellen^s Consent I* 

And Ellen? Why, she w»s a dutiful 
child, and — ratified the bargain ! 
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From * Incidents of Travel* by an American. 

Bains of Ancient Samaria. 

LEAvine the valley, we turned up to the 
right, and, crossing among the mountains, 
in two hours came in sight of the ruins of 
Sebaste, the ancient Samaria, standing upon 
a singularly bold and insulated mountain, 
crowned with ruins. The capital of the ten 
tribes of Israel, where Ahab built his- palace 
of Ivory; where, in the days of Jeroboam, 
lier citizens sat in the lap of luxury, saying to 
their masters, * eotne and let us drink,* de- 
stroyed by the Assyrians, but rebuilt and re- 
stored to more than its original splendor by 
Htfrod, now lies in the state foretold by the 
prophet Amos, * her inhabitants and their 
posterity are taken away.' The ancient Sa- 
marians are all gone, and around the ruins 
of their palaces and temples are gathered the 
miserable huts of the FelUihs. Climbing up 
the precipitous ascent of the hill, we came to 
the ruins of a church, or tower, or some- 
thing else, built by our old friend the Lady 
Helena, and seen to great advantange from 
the valley below. The Lady Helena, how- 
ever, did not put together all this stone and 
mortar for the picturesque alone; it was 
erected over, and in honor of the prison 
where John the Baptist was beheaded, and 
his gr.ive. I knew that this spot was guard- 
ed with jealous care by the Arabs, and that 
none but Mussidmans were permitted to see 
it ; but this did not prevent my asking ad- 
mission, and when the lame sheik said tluit 
none could enter without a special order 
from the pasl)a, Paul rated him soundly for 
thinking we would be such fools as to come 
whhout one; and handing him our traveling 
5rman, the sheik kissed the seal, and, utterly ' 
unable to determine for himself whether the 
order was to furnish me with horses or ad- 
mit me to the mosque, said he knew he was 
bound to obey that seal, and do whatever the 
bearer told him, an4 hobbled off to get the 
key. 

Leaving our shoes at the door, in one corner 
of the enclosure, we entered a small mosque 
with white^washed walls, hung with ostrich 
eggs, clean mats for the praying Mosselmans, 
a sort of pulpit, and the usual recess of the 
Kebla. In the center of the stone floor was 
a hole openhdg to the prison below, and, on f 
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going outside ;iiid descending a flight of steps, 
we came to the prison chamber, about eight 
paces square ; the door noW broken and 
leaning against the wall, like the doors in the 
sepulchres of the kings at Jerwsaleni, was a 
slab cut from the solid stone, and turning on 
H pivot. On the opposite side were three 
small holes, opening to another chamber, 
which was the tomb of the Baptist. 1 looked 
in, but all was dark ; the Mussulman told me 
that the body only was there; that the pro- 
phet was beheaded at the request of the wife 
of a king, and I forget where he said the head 
was. This may be the prison where the 
great* forerunner of the Lord was beheaded ; 
at least no man can say that it was not ; and 
leaving it with the best disposition to believe. 
I ascended to the ruined palace of Herod, his 
persecutor and mirrtlerer. Tliirty or forty 
columns were still standing, the moauments 
of the departed greatness of its former ten- 
ant. On one side towards the northeast, 
where are the ruins of a gate, there is a 
double range of Ionic columns. I counted 
more than sixty, and, from the fragments I 
was constantly meeting, it would seem as if 
a double colonnade had e.xtendcd' all aroOnd. 
The palace of Herod, stands on a table of 
land on the very summit of the hill, over- 
looking every part of the surrounding coun- 
try ; and such was the exceeding softness 
and beauty of the scene, even under the wil- 
derness and waste of Arab cultivation, that 
the city seeming smiling in the midst of her 
desolation. All around was a beautiful val- 
ley, watered by running streams, and cover- 
ed by a rich carpet of grass, sprinkled with 
wild flowers of every hue, and beyond, 
stretched like an open book before me, a 
boundary of fruitful moutains, the vine and 
the olive rising in terraces to their very 
summits ; there day after day, the haughty 
Herod had sat in his royal palnce ; and look- 
ing out upon all these beauties, his heart had 
become hardened with prosperity ; here, 
among these still towering columns, the proud 
monarch had made a supper ' to his lords, 
and high captains, and chief estates' of Gali- 
lee ;' here the daughter of Herodias, Herod's 
brother's wife, * danced before him,' and 
while the feast and dunce went on, the * head 
of John the Babtist was brought in a charger 
and ^iven to the damsel.* And Herod and 
all his lords are gone ; but the ruins of the 
palace in which they feasted are still here ; 
and oh, what a comment upon the vanity of 
worldly greatness ! a fellah was turning his 
plough around one of the coTumns. I was 
sitt'ng on a broken capital under a flg-tree 
by its side, and I nsked him what were the 
ruins that we saw ; and while his oxen were 
quietly cropping the grass that grew among 
the fragments of the marble floor, he told me 
they were ruins of the palace of a king— he 



believed of the Christians : and while pil- 
•4rims from every quarter of the world turn 
isi'le from their path to do homage in the 
prison of his beheaded victim, tlie Arab who 
was driving his plough among the columns of!' 
his palace knew not the name of the haughty 
Herod. 
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From Ihe Bmltimore Monument. 

False Pride. 

It has always been a matter of regret with 
me that false pride could not be made like 
theft, a criminal ofl'ence. It is the parent of 
about as many crimes as any other vice ; for 
such I hold it to be, at least one description 
of it. Where it is a weakness it is much to 
be pitied, and gener.*lly leads to impropriety. 
How many honest men have been made scoun- 
drels by the false pride of a foolish wife and 
extravagant family. It is a compo.und of ig- 
norance, deception and envy, and the world 
is f(dl of it. So long as it operates upon 
individuals alone, it was a matter of trifling 
consideration ; but strange as it may appear, 
its influence strikes at the very root of a vir- 
tuous and flourishing community. Like in- 
temperance it is assuming the shape of a 
national calamity, and merits the severe 
reflection of every reformer. Thousands 
who have gone forth as aYmed knights tipon 
a crusade against manifest evils, have, in 
themselves, been slaves to this insiduous 
enemy ! Self-love may prompt a man to do 
a good action, but false pride has never ; it 
is incompatible with its nature. — In our own 
country, its chief mischief consists in making 
bibor a degradation, thus striking at the foun- 
dation of our prosperous condition as a 
people. There n«ver was an age, perhaps, 
where so much scheming was resorted to, 
to avoid hard work ; no period that could 
exhibit so many Jerry Diddlers above stairs 
and below, or manifest such a wild spirit of 
speculation, as the present. The rich man of 
to-day, is the Lazarus of to-morrow ! For- 
tunes are staken upon the rise and fHll of 
stocks, as upon the cast of a die. Cities are 
created by fraudulenee ! In the niorning all 
eyes are cast upon the master spirit of .en- 
terprise, and the evening flnds him a dis- 
graced man within the walls of a prison. 

Ingenuity itself is thunderstruck at the 
countless methods adopted to obtain soft 
hands. Why does this disposition so ex- 
tensively prevail ? Certainly not for the 
security of happiness, for it is fruitful with 
poignant anxieiy-»not for health for it fre- 
quently enervates and destroys. Sir Walter 
Scott, I think, 8a>s no man ought to want in 
this coirtitry, who can buy a hatchet and fell 
a tree : consequently, the remark being true, 
it cannot be from necessity ! False pride 



whispers 'it is not genteel to work.* Hu%t 
painfully is this illustrated. 

Dues the^ successful merchant make liw 
son a mechanic ? very seldom. Doea the 
professional man make his son a mechanic ? 
more seldom still. But does not the more 
fortunate mechanic make his sod the guar- 
dian of cloths and calicoes ? Why is this ? 
is the yard slick more honorable than the jack 
plane ? the goose quill more dignified tiian 
the type ? Look back twenty or fifty years, 
and behold the barefooted adventurer, at 
the present time rolling in wealth I or spend- 
ing his annual Income of some tliree thou- 
sand dollars per annum in manufacturing 
ladies of his daughters ! Does he teach tbem 
the usual rudiments of housewifery ? Vcrjr 
rarely is it because the healthful exercise of 
domestic duties is disgraceful ? Oh no !— 
False pride says ' it would be ungenteel for 
ladies to work' — as if it would tarnish the 
fair and delicate fingers that bring such sweet 
sounds from the piano, to dust tlie gorgeous 
instrument itself. 

How supremely ridiculous is thie illegii- 
imate pride 1 Thousands of daughters 
whose mothers have been rftised in a kitchen, 
and their fathers in a horse stable — would feel 
insulted, if asked if they had ever made a 
loaf of bread or washed out a pocket hand- 
kerchief! They would more likely pratc« 
* about good society,' * mixed company,' and 
the dignity of their 4mcesiors! A few years 
more roll round, and the thrifty but imprn- 
dent parent dies ; and then comes the scram- 
ble for some ten or twelve divisions of his 
hard earned estate. How small does a large 
fortune appear when apportioned to numerous 
heirs. The daughters must of cotrrse marry 
{gentlemen, for pride dicates it : and the gen- 
tlemen must of course squander their patri- 
mony. And what has the parent bequeathed 
to society and his aountry ? Children raised 
in idleness ; without the stimulant to add one 
iota to the general, substantial prosperity of 
the community. 

Can there be a doubt but what honest labor 
is becoming daily more and more stigmatised ? 
and what follows ? A grovelling imitation 
from the cellar to the garret ! A spirit 
of extravagance in which the most onprinci- 
pled means arc resorted to ! Let it proceed 
with the same rapid march that it has con- 
menced, and it will be a stigma to' earn 
your * bread by the sweat of your browr,' 
Infect the country — the farmer with the same 
poison that flows through the population of 
the large cities, and you make the country of 
Franklin a parallel to that of Montezuma ! 

With us labor is every thing ! It is more 
precious then the mines of Mexico : more 
valuable then countless wealth. It is not only 
the foundation, but the main arch of ouf* con- 
federacy ; unite it with education and they 
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form a lower of eiretigth upon which our 
liberties may rest forever. The priceless 
metals of the fearth may exult a naiiou to the 
highest attitude of transient glory, but like 
brilliant phenomena thiit illuminates the 
iMavens, they dazzle but for a moment and 
as is the case with Spain, sink into darkness 
and gloom. Not so with the labor of man- 
its glory is centred in the earth, and we be- 
hold in it the strides of internal improvement 
—the success of invention — the perfection of 
mechanical skill, and the inculcation of those 
exalted moral principles which give durability 
to our institutions, and raise mankind in 
their own nature and existence. ^ Industry is 
the grand le^r upon which this nation must 
depend for its continued growth, and indo> 
lence does not more retard its usefulness 
than false piide does to make it into disre- 
pute—just hs the tiHrning a single valve makes 
powerless the mightiest engine. 



Ttao mottaei*. 

It was midnight ! by a solitary lamp, a 
mother t>at \vatching near the cradle of her 
only child, whose low ^nioans pierced, her very 
Iteart, and whose quick heaving breath seem- 
ed the prelude to approaching dissolution. 
No words can describe the anguish of the 
mother. This infant was her idol, and it was 
aboDt to be taken from her — il was her a//, 
imd she must resign it. Now with clasped 
hands, and streaming eyes raised to heaven, 
now bendiog low that she might hear if it yet 
breathed, the miserable mother had passed 
many hours of intense agony. She dropped 
upon her knees and breathed Teittb a priiyer 
to heaven— such a prayer &s none but a 
mothers heart can inspire— that the God of 
mercy would spaEC her chiiiU— that the terri- 
ble malady might be removed, airrt his lovely 
^y^a once more open upon the ligiit of day ! 
The mother's prayer was heard. It was the 
will of God to restore the babe. The crisis 
uf its illness was past, and the mother, wild 
with joy, and deeply impressed with grati- 
tude, :ig;iin looked on it with hope. 

Years glided away — the boy grew in health 
and beaury, and the widowed mother rejoiced 
in her son. She hoarded her scanty pittance 
for his use, the idol of her bosom should feel 
neither privation nor sorrow. For his sake 
she toiled. She procured for him the means 
of instruction and neglected no counsel to 
inspire his young mind with sentiments of 
religiou and virtue. Of her own wants she 
thought little. Her pleasure consisted in 
seeing him happy ; for his sake she livedo 
and for his sake she would willingly have 
died. As time rolled on, the mother's heart 
liad not been free from anxious fears and 
forbodings on account of her dear son. The 
boy lovcjl her, but he was wild and reckless. 
He would escape from l!ie vigilance of her 



careful love ; and she knew that gay society 
had more charms for him than the solitary 
home of his mother. She feared, but as yet 
she knew not all. 

Twenty years had passed since that terri- 
ble night she had kept an almost hopeless 
vigil by his cradle, when her prayer of agony 
was heard, and the babe restored to her 
hopes. It Was again midnight; again the 
mother kept her tearful vigil, but not by the 
bed of sickness. Her boy had become irreg- 
ular in his habits — he heeded not the counsel 
or the tears of his mother, and night after 
night she awaited his return with trembling 
fears. These watchful cares were more 
dreadful than those whidi she had feared 
would be the last by his cradle. Her prayers 
were still offered up to heaven that he might 
he restored — that he might be saved, not 
from death but that worse than death— >from 
wickedness. A knock came to the door 
— the mother flew to admit her boy. There 
was his lifeless body, borne by two of his 
companions. She fell senseless on the 
ground. Her maternal anxieties were hush- 
ed for a while in a death-like insensibility ; 
but she recovered to hear the dreadful talejl 
that in a quarrel with his dissolute associates, 
her son had received a blow which had caused 
his death ! What tidings for a mother ! 
she saw him laid in the grave, where she 
shortly followed hini. Grief for his untimely 

nd dreadful fate shortened the life which 
had been devoted to him who had brought 
her with sorrow to the tomb. How many 
mothers have rciison (through u different 
cause) to use the exclamation which Miss 
Moore puts in the mouth of the Jewish mat- 
ron, why was my prayer accepted ? Why did 
heaven in anger hear me when I asked a son? 



* Marr, (to the chambermaid,) is Mrs. 
Mirali Smith in the ladies* cabin. 

* No, sir^IVe inquired and she's not 
4herc.' \ 

* There— I told you so.* said Mr. Smith 
in much uneasiness. 

* Captain,* said a wag standing by, * sup* 
pose John should ring ihc'l)cll all through the 
boat, and say — Mrs. Mirah Smith, who came 
on board last night, cannot be found.* 

* That*s a good idea,* echoed a hundred 
voices at once.* 

So John — a cream*coIored Leon, with an 
eye like lago, set his bell agoing, crying aloud 
at every interitn— ' Lost, Mrs. Mirah Smith. 
Any person who knows where she is, will 
please hand her up to the captain*s ofBce, for 
the benefit of her disconsolate husband.* 

John bawled through the boat somewhat to 
the amusement of the passengers, and finally 
reached the upper declr, when, in passing the 
state rooms, in a sort of desperation for his 
want of success, he raised his voice to the 
stentorian pitch of a Knox — ^ Lost, Mrs. 
Mirah Smith !' — when the fjir lai^y rushed 
lout of K. evidently disturbed in her slum- 
bers, with — * who 8:<ys I am lost ? Here am 
I— Where's Jerome ?* 

It is needless to say that this gave a very 
; pleasant turn to the whole affair— and the cap- 
|iain (^ood soul) escaped the charge of steaU 
ii)g a man's wife. 



Wife I.ost. 

SCEIVE IS A STEAMBOAT — AcTUAL OCCUR- 
RENCE. — * Which is the captain of this boat?' 
inquired a tall, athletic man, as he came up 
from tiie gentleman*s cabin with great 
precipitancy. 

* That gentleman yonder,* exclaimed a by- 
stander. 

*. Are you the captain, sir ?' 

* Yes, sir.* 

* Where is my wife ?' 

* Indeed I don*t know, sir— I've not seen 
her, that I know. 

* Now, captain, this is too bad. 1 came on 
board this h6ai last night, and paid you six 
dollars passage for myself and wife — and 1 
should like to know where my wife has been 
put.' 

* Have you been in the ladies* cabin ?' 

* Yes — but she's not there.' 

^ Shall I have the pleasure of th6 lady's 
name, sir?* 

* Mrs. Mirah Sanith, the wife of Jerome 
V. Smith, your humble servant.* 



A FARMER once hired a Vermonter to assist 
him in drawing logs. The Yankee, when 
[here was a.log to lift, generally contrived to 
secure the smallest end, for which the farmer 
chastised him and told him always to take the 
butt end.— Dinner came and urth it a sugar 
loaf Indian pudding. Jonathan sliced off a 
generous portion of the largest part, and 
giving the farmer a wink, exclaimed^ * always 
take the butt end.' 



^liCtters Containiuj^ Romlttani^Sf 

Received at this OJfLoe, ending fVednesday /ut, deducting 
I the amount of Pottage paid. 

i H O. G. Portsmouth, Q. $1,00; U. L. 6t. Barrington, 
Mb. S1,00 ; C. A. Shelby, N. Y. $1,00 ; N. D. jr. New- York, 
I $1,00; C. B. B. MurrisvUle, N. Y. r^,00; P. M. North 
[Amherst, Ms. $1,00; F. M. Yorkshire, N. Y.Sl.OO; O. D. 
I Freehold, N. Y. 91,00: P. M. Cranbrook, Mich. 93^)0: 
IG.W.P. KelUiggsville, N. Y. $1,85; P. R. Rhinebeck, 
' N. Y. $1,00 ; S. B. jr. Canman Cl fS,00 ; L. D. W. Per- 
;klnsvUle,Vt.f3,00; C. C. W. Sprlngport, N. Y. t^Qf^l 
P. M. Naples, N.Y.f3,00. 



JDIED, 

In this city, on Sunday, the IsTlnst. after alingeriag 
illn^^ss, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Ralph Wlieelen 

On the 27th ulu Jane, daughter of Joseph and Mary 
Adonis, aged 3 yvars. 

On the 30th ult. Mrs. Rebecca BoUea, hi the VSd yeacof 
her age. 

On the 30th ult. Mr. Lemuel Sean, In the 39th year of 
his age. 

On the 30th alt- Mrs. Elizabeth Newbury, in the 38th 
! year of her age. 

I On the 3d inst. Mr. Peter Carroll, Ui theSlst year of his 
' nge. 

At New-York, on Uic S3d of Dec Mrs. P. Ward, iilecc 
I to Mrs. YoungJove, in the 45th year of her age. 

At Claverack, on Sunday the 1st inst. Robert Henry, 
I eldest i>ori of the late Robert Le Roy Livhigstun, Et^v in 
I the iI4lh year of his age. 
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For tbe RarftJ R^poiitory. 
Fricndslilp. 

ficAUTT 18 but an idle toy, 

The plaything of an hour, 
Pleasure an unsubstantial joy, 

As trifles, Health and Power. 

But Friendship is a holy thing, 
A pure, bright gftm from heaven ; 

The sweetest, most enduring bliss 
To favored mortals given. 

^ Friendship enhances all our bliss, 

In sorrow calms our fears, 
In youth restrains our follies wild, 
And smoothes the path of years. 

When 'neath afflictions heavy stroke. 
And when our dearest ties are riven, 

•Tis Friendship still that cheers us on. 
And points the path to heaven. 

HjkBKlETTA. 

From tbo Lady*s Book. 
The Vesper JBell. 

' * At the sound of tbe bell which calls to Vespers, all, 
whatever be their employment or situation at tbe time, 
kaeel, and offer their eveniaf pnyen.*—lUUiMi Sketches. 
Turn glorious tinU of a sunset sky f 

Bright clouds on the brow of even, 
Are floating like banners free and high, 

Flung out from the wall of heaven. 

On palace-roof, and on turret gray, 

Is blazing a flood of light, 
While below on field and inland bay - 

lae the shadows of the night 

The gushing voice of the garden fount, 

As its waters feebly fall. 
Gomes up through the flowers, and o'er the mount, 

Like the music of childhood's call. 

Zephyr has folded his light wing up, 

And slumbers on land and sea, 
And a hush is down on the village group. 

On the hill-side and the lea. 

Over the blue and the waveless flood. 

The glee of gondolier comes not, 
And echo has fled to the deep, dark wood. 

And sleeps in some fairy grot 

A blessed spirit is brooding o'er 
The earth, and her bright, glad things, 

iiike that which fell on the world of yore. 
With the hovering of angel wings. 

lliere thrills one sound on the startled ear — 

' TVs the peal qf the Vesper BeU ; 
With a toqe we look to the sky to hear — 

It swells over hill and dell. 

It summons to prayer : and none may fail 

To bow at its signal tone. 
The worshipper in the crowded hall 

The monk in his cell alone. 

ft sammons to prayer : and a lordly train 

Is bent in the garnished room, 
And loud and high rolls the choral strain 

Through the minster's awful gloom. 



^It summons to prayer : and hard-kneed men 

Bow down in forest glade, 
And in the depths of the mountain glen, 

Where the cold rocks throw their shade, 

The king from his lofty throne comes down, 

And aside his scepter lays. 
And unto the lord of cowl and crown. 

His evening worship pays. 

With his bare knee on the naked turf. 

Muttering the words priest-given. 
Oh, up from the peel6d and meted serf, 

Qoea a fearful prayer to Heaven. 

The maiden decking for revel gay. 

Drops the green and bright-wrealhed flower ; 
But who shall tell of the thoughts that stray. 

And the words that mock the hour. 

Where the vine its trelliaed branches fling. 
And the olive's leaves are spread. 

Is bowed in meekness a peasant ring- 
Dark locks with the hoary head. * 

Awoke from the spirit-land of dreams. 

Where he had been roaming long. 
Wiih a shaded eye where Genius gleams, 

And a burst of hallowed song : 

The poet knelt till the falling dew 

Lay damp on his ample brow, 
And the host of heaven their glory threw 

On (he streams that slept below. 

The Christain alone to his closet turns, 

And, bowing his forehead there. 
With a trembling lip, and a heart that bums. 

He wrestles with God in prayer. 

Oh I mffny a prayer has now its birth — 
But in which does the sovl take part? 

Oh, many a word does the tongue give forth — . 
But which gush warm from the heart ? 

J. H. Kimball. 



From the New-York American. 
To S* P. T. 

BY LIEUT. O. W. PATTBN, U. 8. ABMT. 

' Shadows and clouds are o'er me, 

Thou art not here, my bride i 
The billows 4ash before me 

Which bear me from thy side. 
On lowering wave benighted 

Dim sets the weary day ; 
Thou art not here my plighted. 

To smile the storm away.' 

Where nymphs of Ocean slumber, 

I strike the measured stave ; 
With wild and mournful number. 

To charm the wandering wave ; 
Hark! to the words of sorrow 

Along the fading main ! 

* *Tis night- but will the morrow 

Restore that smile again V 

* 'Mid curtained dreams descending. 

Thy gentle form I trace ; 
Dimly with shadows blending, 

I gaze upon thy face; 
Thy voice comes o'er me gladly, 

Thy hand is on my brow : 
I wake — the waves roar madly. 

Beneath the plunging prow. 

* Speed on thou surging billow, " 

O'er ocean speed away 

And bear unto her pillow 

The burden of my lay. 



' Invest her visions brightly, 

With Passion's murmured word, 
And bid her bless him nightly, — 
Him of the lute and sword. 

* And her of dreams unclouded, 

With tongue of lisping tale; 
Whose eye I left enshrouded, 

'Neath slumbers misty veil ; 
When mom at length discloscB 

The smile I may not see. 
Bear to her cheek of roses 

A Father's kiss for me.' 

The Plajriny Ciaid. 

BT K. P. WILLIS. 

* TiBBD of play ! Tired of play ! 
Whatha^ thou done this livelong day? 
The birds are silent, and so-iS the bee ; 
The sun is creeping -up steeple and tree ; 
The doves have flown to the sheltering eaves. 
And the nesu are dark with the drooping leaves, 
Twilight gathers, and day is done — 
How hast thou spent it^ restless one 1 

' Playing ! But what hast thou done beside 
To tell thy mother at even tide 1 
What promise of mom is left unbroken 1 
What kind word to thy playmate spoken ? 
Whom hast thou pitied, and whom forgiven t 
How with thy faults has duty striven 1 
What hast thou learned by field and hill, 
By greenwood path, and by singing rill 7 

' There will come an eve to a longer day. 
That will find thee tired—but not with play I 
And thou wilt lean, as thou leanest now, 
With drooping limbs, and an aching brow 
And wish the shadows would faster creep. 
And long to go to thy quiet sleep. 
Well were it then if thine aching brow 
Were as free from sin and shame as now 1 
Well for thee, if thy lip could tell 
A tale like tliis, of a day spent velL 
If thine open hajid hath relieved distresr — 
If thy pity hath spmng to wretchedness — 
If thou hast forgiven the sore ofienoe. 
And humbled thy hecut with penitence-^ 
If Nature'e voices have spokeo^to thee 
With their holy meanings eloquently — 
It every creature hath won thy love. 
From the creeping worm to the brooding dove. 
If never a sad, low-spoken word 
Hath plead with thy human heart unheard'- 
Then,, when the night steals on as now. 
It will bring relief to thine aching brow, 
And, with joy and peace at the thought of rest. 
Thou wilt sink to sleep on thy mother's breast* 
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From tlitf Lady's Book. 

Tbe Flower Oirl. 

BT MISS M. MILES. 

* Will you buy my flowers ?* said a swcei 
TOice to Mrs. Audly, as slie stepped from her 
carriage, and was about eiUering one of the 
most fashionable mansions in Uie most popu- 
lous of our southern cities. Mrs. Audly || 
stopped, and regarded with an eye of won- 
der, a dicld of surpassing beauty — who held j 
^rtii a bunch of moss roses. She was si ruck 
with •urprise to see oue so fragile and ddi- 
cate, thus engaged hi selling in the public 
street. 

' Do you sell your roses, in order to sup- 
|K>rt yotirsdf, little girl ?* she asked in a tone 
of luadnesB. 

* No, ma'am ;' she readied, dropping a 
c€H»n«sy— > but my mother is uilIc, and I w;dk- 
«d from the efoss roads, to sell ull the roses 
that was on my own bush ; wHI you buy them, 
lady ?* and her deep blue eyes filled with tears. 

Mrs. Audly was much interested by the 
iDDocence and artless simplicity of the child ; 
and after a few more inquiries, determined 
to go herself and see the sick woman, who 
the child said was a stranger in B She 

was one whose purse was always open to the 
calls of charily, and taking the little girl into 
the carriage, she ordered her coachman to 
drive to the cross roads, about two miles 
from the city. They stopped before a low, 
humble-looking house ; and the lady enter- 
ing, saw exteuded upon the bed, and appa- 
rently dying, a female upon ivhose counte 
nance, wasted as it was, there yet lingered 
the remains of great beauty. Mrs. Audly 
spoke to her in tones of compassion, but she 
only lifted to her the glazed and closing eye. 
It was evident »he was Cast sinking to her 
resti A decent looking woman came for 
ward, and from her the lady learned that the 
stranger's name was Lorion ; that she had 
come there sick, and as she was poor, she 
had boarded her and her child— and until 
the last three weeks, had rcgidarly received 
her ])ay ; and as t>he wanted some cunifuitb. 



she had given Inez, the child, leave to sell the 
roses.^-* Mrs. Jjorton, I gues^, has seen 
better days,' said the woman, in conclusion, 
^ but what I shall do with the child when she 
is gone, I don*t know, though she is so good 
and sweet-tempered.* 

Mrs. Audly sent her servant to procure 
ihe necess'.iry comforts for the ni^ht, and 
leaving some money with the woman, retuui^ 
ed home with the promise of visiting tfiem 
the next day. 

The windows of Mrs. Audly 's mansion 
opened upon 'a piazza, and she sat alone 
musing on the past. Time Irad been, when 
the voice of childhood sent its thrill through 
the mother's he;irt, and the sound of mirth 
and gladness resounded through her now si- 
lent dwelling ; but one by one, the bright and 
beautiful beings who clustered around her 
heartli and board, had gone c'nwn in their 
innocence to the tomb — only oile remaniul— 
a son in a distant land. The lady sat in 
sadness. Her husband entered, and seeing 
the melancholy that rested on her brow, be- 
gan relating something afnusing that had oc- 
cnred during the day. She still appeared 
Hbstracted, and upon his tenderly inquiring 
the cause, she related to him the incidents of 
the morning. — * That child reminds me of 
my departed ones,^ said she, and a tear fell 
upon the hand her husband held. 'Robert, 
I know that you seldom deny a request of 
mine ; but still it is an important one I am 
about making. This poor child, in all her beau 
ty and sweetness, seems as if sent to supply 
the places of the dead : why may I not adopt 
her as my own ? Our borne will not appear 
so lonely.' 

Mr. Audly gladly consented to any thing 

that could cheer the solitude of his wife, or 

I while her from the melancholy that was un- 

I dermining her health ; and they concerted 

I together to take the little Inez, as soon as 

' Mrs. Lorton was dead. 

' The next day, witen Mrs. Audly arrived at 

the cottage, she found that Mrs. Lorton had 

(lied in the night, without giving any sign o( 

consciousness, or discovering wlio she was. 

There was a miniature of her— taken when 



young, and set wiili |iearls, very rich, in her 
trunk— the only vestige of better days. And 
after the last sad duties were performed, tlia 
little Inez returned with her protectress to 
her new home. Many an hour did her en- 
dearing affection render happy, which would 
otherwise have been filled with sorrowful 
remembrances, and Mrs. Audly, in watching 
each day some new charn^f inini^Nr person 
unfold to view, was* doubfy* re|:^ for her 
charity to the orphan. The child |)ossee«ed 
great sweetness of temper,. united to great 
powers of mind, and the best masters were 
procured for her by her kind friends.^ In 
music, she particularly excelled, and tlia 
sound of her sweet voice, pouring out eonie 
gHy or sad strain, soothed and cheered tbeir 
heaits, and made life almost seem again 
bright to them. She was very dear to them 
both, and few could see the interesting or« 
pitan, without loving her. Her life was one 
o( sunshine, though sometimes the tlmuglit 
of her mother, would cause a shade to steal 
over her sunny face, and cloud her brow. 
Inez Lorton ivas fifteen, and had been pas8« 
ing the evening with some young friend. 
When she returned in the evening, she 
threw herself into Mrs. Audly'e arms and 
wept bitterly. The memories of her child- 
hood had beeome dim, and she had always 
ciilled, and of late years, deemed tliat lady 
to be her parent. 

' My child ! my" Inez !* said she, ■ whka 
means these tears ? What has thus caused 
you sorrow, my bright one !' 

' Oh ! I am not your child,' exclaimed the 
sobbing girl ; * to- night, in the dance. Miss 
Laurence refused to notice me, because, she 
said, I was not as good as herself, for I 
lived on charity.'. And a fresh burst of tears 
followed this explanation. 

Mrs. Audly was much shocked but she 
gently and kindly related to Inez, all the cir* 
cumstances of her mother's illness, and her 
own adoption of her into her family. She 
told her, that birih and fortune would weigh 
little with the wise and good, in comparison 
with the purity and goodness of her child, 
and in conclusion, added, * My dear h\tZt iu 
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the worid*s paihs, you will have to bear much 
that is unpleasant ; but I ha?e taught you to 
look above for support and guidance ; and 
think, my love, of Him, who on earth was so 
despised of men, and learn a lesson of sub- 
mission. Oq on steadily in the path of duty, 
and convert scorn into respect and love. 
Bear every trial with patience, and when 
wounded by the sliaA of ill-nature, remem- 
ber, that to the shelter oCthe parent wing you 
can fly for safety and comfort. 

Tliree years had gone by, and the name of 
Inez Audly was the theme of rauny a tougue. 
Very loving and winning was she, as she mov- 
ed in her beauty through the wreathing dance, 
sod her adopted parents ji;azed upon her with a 
look of pride ; but dearer, far dearer to their 
iieurt^ was she in the quiet of their own 
liome. There was yet some chords in life's 
harp unbroken, and her smile was the gleam 
of brightness in their dwelling. And as she 
cheered their loneliness, or knelt morning 
and evening for their blessing, they Mi the 
twining tie grow still stronger. 

* A pnr|f at Ro^ Lnyrence's ! How de- 
ligbtftil/ eadaim'ed Catharine Morris, as she 
was walking one evening with Inez. » Shall 
you not go, dear ?' « 

* I do not visit Miss Lliureuce,' replied 
Inez ; and a slight flush passed over her 
face. 

* Well, that is strange— I thought you used 
to know her once.* 

* So I did ; but I have not visited her for 
nearly three years. They say her brother 
has returned. Have you seen him, Bfate ?' 

* No ; but I hear wonders of him. I have 
taken a strange fancy into my head, that des- 
tiny will yet weave a spell, to give both your 
lives a dilTerent shadowing. Fate plays 
strange tricks sometimes. So bind up your 
bonny brown hair, and don your best attire ; 
try to win this doughty knight. I really bet 
lieve I should cry for joy, to see him leading 
you a gay measure ; if it were only to vex his 
proud si^er. For you, whom I deem the 
very acme of goodness and perfection, I 
should think even Ernest Laurence might, 
with all his intellectual gifts, wear the chains 
of matrimony gracefully.' 

Inez interrupted her, • Catharine, wild as 
•re your day dreams, you are capable of 
feeling deeply. To you, I always speak 
openly*^! never shall marry. The blush of 
shame sliall never stain the cheek of any one, 
however f may sacrifice my own peace, to 
know that the object of his affection was once 
an obscure JIawer g^>/— even now, subsist- 
ing u|K)n charity .-rNo ! I must wander forth 
through life's paths, wjth a sense of loneli- 
ness ever pressing upon my heart. Without 
one kindred tie to bind me to earth. And 
yet I am not ungrateful ; for there are some 
jvlio love me well.' Then, wiping away the 



tear that dimmed her eye, she added more 
gaily ; * but, Kate, you can try your own 
sweet powers, and I will surely le.id one gay 
measure at your bridal. I must run home 
now. So good bye.' 

In the height of youth and beauty. Rose 
Laurence moved with stately step, through 
the brilliantly lighted apartments of her futh- 
er*s luxurious mansion. But yet there was 
something of pride in the curl of her lip— of 
scorn- in the glance of her black eye. Many 
a one was drawn whhin the magic circle she 
collected around her ; but two stood apart— > 
two whose bearing seemed to say, that their 
place should have been by the side of one so 
beautiful. Ernest Laurence, and his friend 
Audly, were talking overall the scenes of 
earlier days, and heeded not when those sil- 
very accents fell soft upon the ear. 

* But, Audly, I hoped to see your mother 
here to-night. I was always good friends 
with her, though I so often led you Into hair- 
breadth escapes— why did she not come ?* 

The brow of Constant Avdiy slightly 
co^acted as he answered : * She visits but 
seldom ; but you know she will give you a 
warm welcome to the liule breakfast room, 
where she sees all who are dear to her with- 
out ceremony.' 

* 1 shall most certainly avail myself of the 
privilege ; but Rose is motioning us to come 
to her. Does she not look beautiful to-night, 
ray queen-like sister ? Come, Constant, you 
my friend, must wear her colors.' 

*■ Never !' muttered Constant Audly,. as he 
followed his fj^iend. 

Inez Audly was bending over a drawing 
that J«he was copying for Mrs. Morris, when 
the duor of the small breakfast-room, in 
which she was seated, suddenly opened. 
Inez raised her head, and Mrs. Audly ap- 
proached, leaning upon the arm of a gentle- 
man, whom she introduced as Earnest Lau- 
rence — one 'of Constant's dearest friends. 

* My Inez,' said she, as he stood evidently 
i^truck with the beauty of the blushing girl ; 

* will you not receive him as such ?* 

Inez remembered the words of her friend, 
and her salutation was tinctured with more 
coldness than was usual io her. He was one 
who had carried the charm of childhood into 
his mature years ; and foreign travel, temp- 
tations, and new associations had not de- 
stroyed it ; and he now, with his own open 
winning manner, snt down by Mrs. Audly, 
and recalled the scenes of his boyhood, with 
all the freshness of early affection. Constant 
now came in, and Inez gathering up her 
drawing materials, retired from the room. 

* Who is that beautiful girl .-' asked Ernest, 
of his friend, as soon as she left the room. 

* Such a vision of loveliness I have seldom met 
with.' • 

* She is my adopted sister, and I claim for 



her the respect due, as if she was bound to 
us by the kindred tie. Inez is no common 
character, and some day, I will give you her 
[Story.' 

It was Mrs. Audly's birth-day, and the 
first for many years that Coustimt had passed 
at home. Since the death of her children, 
she had never opened her doors to the gay 
world, but now sh^ felt that for his sake, slia 
would sacrifice every selfish feeling, and cel- 
ebrate it. Inez was too beautiful, she said, 
to remain buried in obscurity, and there were 
many who would gladly hail the return of her 
son to his own home. 

Inez sat alone in her room ! a rich drese 
was spread out on the bed, and many an or- 
nament and jewel laid upon her dreseii»g 
table, and yet she heeded not the passing 
hours. Her head was bent down ; and a 
deep flush U|>on her cheek, and a tremblhig 
of her slight form, bespoke agitation. Kate 
Morris entered unperceived, and stealing to 
her side, threw her arm around her. 

• Inez ! sweet Inez ! why this cloud upon 
your brow to-night ? Tell me, dear, when 
mirth and revelry reign triumphant, why this 
tearful eye? this burning cheek? Come, 
my sweet friend, don you festal robe, sod 
let mc weave that chaplet of pale roses in 
your dark hair.' 

* Oh ! Kate. I would fly far from this gay 
scene. My place ought not to be am'ulst the 
wealthy and proud who will throng these 
halls to-night. I wish mamma would ezciiee 
my appearing ; and again she rested her head 
upon her h«nd» 

' Be bMrd the fay dtn from tlM esMla baU, 
But wainot In boo4 for the fettlval,' 

exclaimed Catharine, in a lively tone : * A 
truce to these sombre fancies;' and half by 
'ridicule, half by caresses, she roused loes 
from her despondency. • There, sweet one,' 
she exclaimed, as she assisted at her toilet. 
Do I not play tire-woman to perfection. 
The loii^ ensemble is exquisite; only this 

pale cheek shames that white wreath. 

Come.' 

Never had Inez been so touchingly beau- 
tiful as on that evening, and none passed by 
that shrine of loveliness without bestowing the 
meed of voluntary admiration, Ernest Lay* 
rence, since the day of his introduction to 
her, had ever lingered by her side when tlicy 
met, as if under the influence of some fascia 
nating spell. Ernest, the gifted, proud £r« 
nest, could not conceal from himself, that 
the protegee of Mrs. Audly, was the bright 
star to shed its beam upon hie wayward dee- 
tiny. Yes ! Ernest loved— not with the love 
of man, that is as the meteor'e gle«m ; but 
with a deep passionate love, tbst worshipped 
its idol in the inmost recesses of the devoted 
heart; but she 

* CoUUrpaMcd him by.* 
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* Do you never dance, Miss AuaWy ?* askf*d 
Ernest, as he ho? ered near her. 

' To be sure she does,' replied Constant. 
And meeting her glance-—* Nay, my dear 
Inez, that frown becomes you not. There, 
Ernest, take her hand and join yon gay 
circle.' 

Inez could not without hifringing every 
rule of etiquette, refuse, and an expose of 
her unwillingness to receive even trifling at- 
tention from him, her good sense taught her 
ID avoid in so public an af^sembly, there- 
fore, she suffered him to lend her to the 
' d«nce. 

There was a smile of triumph upon Kate 
Morris's lip, a» they took their places, oppo^ 
site Rose Laurence, (who, as a child of one 
that was dear to Mrs. Aodly, had been invi- 
ted to the/efe,) upon nhose beautiful brow 
a dark eloud lowered. Beautiful and grace- 
ful were they, as they stood together in that 
lordly room. He with his glorious brow, 
upon which intellect had set its signet ; and 
a light in the raven eye breathing of the no- 
ble soul withiri, now bent in admiration upon 
the sweet face that was so pensive in its deep 
loveliness. He was murmuring a few words 
of thanks for her favor, and 

* RIi Tofea had Uimt low and lote like aoand, 
WlMM eebo wlUila tiM hMtrt to ftmnd.* 

' Is not Inez Audly lovely !' asked Kate 
Morris, as she luid Rose were standing 
together. * Methinks, my friend Ernest 
owns the syren*s spell.' Kate spbke play- 
fully, but not without a little maliciousness. 
She was delighted to morcify her proud 
companion. 

* Listen to me, Kate Morris. I would 
rather see my brother, proud and gifted as 
lie is. and' dearly as I love him, stretched in 
the last deep sleep, than wedded to yon low 
born girl. You think of a bonny bridal, but 
mark me, if f ou dream of one, 1 will mar 
It.' And with these bitter words, she swept 
away. 

Catharine stood as if spell-bound. She 
would not believe that such fierce passions 
could reign in the heart of a woman. * Ol 
she cannot hate Inez,' was her involuntary 
exclamation, as she gazed upon the sweet 
face of her friend. 

* And who does hate one so good and 
faultless?' asked Mrs. Audly who over 
heard her. Catharine started, and eagerly 
detailed the conversation that had passed. 

■ God shield her !' cried Mrs. Audly, 
* from the shaA of wo. 'Tis a bitter hatred Miss 
Laurence bears. She may yet be humbled.' 

The light of a winter sunset was gleaming 
full upon the crimson curtains of a gorgeous- 
ly furnished room ; and gazing out upon it, 
with an eye of abstraction, was Inez Audly. 
• Th« shadows grew deeper, and yet she stirred 
not. She had dashsd the cup of happiness 



from her tips. Ernest had that morning 
breathed In' her ear the deep passionate 
words of love. And even whilst he won 
from her the confession, that that love was 
returned, even then did she bid him farewell, 
for ever. * I will shame no man/ said she 
proudly ; * and, Ernest Laurence, least of 
all, you. Go win for your bride one amongst 
the gifted and Ijeautiful of your own land, 
and forget you ever knew one, whose <le8tiny 
has been so wayward.' And Ernest went 
from her presence, to roam far from his own 
home, so piiinful were its memories. 

And months rolled on, and Inez's voice 
was silent in the song, and her step in the 
dance. Shade after shade gathered upon 
her white brow, and the rose-tint on hei* 
cheek had long faded away. Day by day, 
she administered to the comfort of those 
around her, and whispered in tones of fond- 
ness to the kind friends of her youth : but 
they saw that change was upon that youug 
face. 

It was midnight, and alone in her chamber 
sat Rose Liurence. The moonlight was 
gleaming full upon her beautiful ^ce, as she 
lingered, buried in deep thought. Her win- 
dows opened upon a piazza, and the soft air 
of a southern dime, stole gently in. A step 
startled her, but she was not given to fear, 
nnd ere she had time to retreat, the form of 
Kate Morris, closely muffled, stood before 
her. Rose started back, in evident amaze- 
ment at her appearance at such an unwonted 
hour. Catharine was pule as deaths Ao 
exclamation of alarm, bnraf invoTuntarlly 
from her companion. < Nay, Rose Lau 
reoce, heed me not. My cheek may be pale : 
but the cheek of one more gentle and good, 
is paler yet. • There is one even now, bowing 
beneatli the blast— one sweet flower, crush- 
ed to earth. Come with me, Rose Lau 
rence, to yon chamber,* pointing to a win- 
dow in Mrs. Audly *s dwelling, (which was 
adjacent) and from which a faint light stream- 
ed, * Come, and see the change your pride 
has wrought in all that was bright and 
lovely.' 

Unable to resist the impetuosity of Catha- 
rine, who had caught up a shawl, and thrown 
over her, and awed in spite of herself, she 
mechanically followed her through the gar- 
den, that communicated with Mrs. Audly's 
grounds, and through them to the house. 
They entered by a side door, and ascending 
the staircnss, Kate opened the door of a 
chamber, from which proceeded smothered 
sounds. 

Rose Laurence shrunk back appalled at the 
scene before her. She had been brought up 
in the midst of luxury and affluence, and had 
never seen sorrow or sickness, in any of its 
various forms. Supported in the arms of 
the nurse, who was vainly trying to soothe 



her, was Inez Audly. Her long hair stream- 
ed upon the pillow, and her eyes lighted up 
with a brilliancy, terrifying to the beholder. 
Her cheeks were flushed to crimson, and lier 
voice, once so musical, was now discordant 
in its shrillness. The physician was. holding 
her pulse, and Mrs. Audly, worn out whh 
watching, slumbered on a distant sofa. Kate 
approached the bed, and gently took th« 
place of the nurse. Inez caught a view of 
Miss Laurence's form, and her wild scream 
rang fur many a week in the ears of the proud 
girl : then she sung snatches of songs that 
Ernest had loved, and turning to her, mur- 
mured softly : 

* It is a beautiful spirit come to watch over 
me. Did you ever love, lady ? love one, 
whose place was in stately halts, and his 
proud kindred made you rue it.' Tlien 
ciMsping her pale hands, she would entreat 
Rose not to tear him from her ; and sob, 
till it seemed that the heart of the stricken 
one was indeed breiiking. 

Again the chamber dgor slouly opened, 
and another was added to the group around 
that bed. Ernest LauruMe stood, with a 
countenance on wbich many a passion was 
contending for mastery, just shadsd by the 
curtains. The physician grasped his arm, 
and whispered, * Stir not— her life is . at 
stake.' Rose was kneeling apart, her faes 
buried in her hands, htr humbled and peni- 
tent soul going up in prayer. 

The sobs of Inez gradually subsided, and 
towards rooruing she fell asleep. Oh t thty 
who have kept the vigil of fear and Iotc by 
the couch of the dear, can alone tell the min- 
gled sensations of such hours. Tliey stirred 
not from their places, even to relieve Catiui- 
rine, upon whose bosom Inez was leaning, 
lest they should break that sleep. Deeper 
and deeper it grew, till they held their breath 
in fear. 

The sun was many hours high, when Ines 
woke from that slumber. The pliysician 
held a cordial to her lips, and again she clos- 
ed her eyes, but a smile was on her face. 
He held her pulse, and motioning tiiem to 
take advantage of this slight unconsciousness, 
said soflly, * She will live !' And one by one, 
they stole forth to pour out thei fullness of 
their hearts in prayer. 

Soft was the song of the summer bird, and 
the perfume of fragrant flowers, borne on the 
wings of the wind, stole in at the open win- 
dow.' The rich curls that half shaded Inez's 
yet pale cheek, .moved gently aa the light 
breeze met them. But there was joy in Iter 
dark eye, and a smile upon her lip. Ernest's 
hand smoothed the pillow upon which her 
head rested, and he bent over her couch, 
with a look of anxious love. There was 
gathered round , her, aH that was rich and 
rare, to cheer and amuse an inv.ir!d. Shs 
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siifiled 9<« Ernest held up his watch, «iid 
whispered fondly, * You aiiist talk no longer. 
dourest ; here comes Rose.' And that once 
proud girl held the cooling draught to her lips, 
and kissed her brow, as she thanked her 
sweetly. Yes — ^Rose Laurence, on her bend 
ed knees, besought her forgiveness, aitri 
rofle not till she gave her promise lo be her 
sister. And in after years, %Then her own 
form Was bowed with disease, and her re- 
duced fortune made her an inniute of her 
brother's dwelling, then did she bless tlu 
hour, when he had chosen as his bride tht 
once poor Jbioer girl, Ki»te, too, the gener 
ous Kate, met her reward in the endearing 
love and devotion of the noble heart of Con- 
stant Audly, to whom slie had been many 
years wedded. 
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From the I^ow Monthly Magazine. 

Tlie Hunt of the Bisan* 

Thk Indian papers continue to be amusing. 
The author (Koodah) gives us a very good 
description of the hunt of the bison, in an 
article entitled ♦ The Great Western Jungle.* 
We quote the following flescripiion : 

* Mansfield had announced, on the previous 
eveniog, that it was his intention to seek for 
bison in the morning ; and old Kamah was 
waiting impatiently to lead the sportsmen 
into tlie jungle, whilst the bison were still 
feeding and afoot. ♦• Well, jaggarder," said 
Miinsfletd, now speaking Ilindostanee, *' <^n 
you show us any bison this rooraiug.^'' 
The j>»ggarder drew himself up fo his full 
height, and assumed a lofty air. *'*' Can the 
shepherd of the plain find the pasture ground 
of his flock ? does ihit vulture," pointing to a 
black speck which was seen sailing high aboveJ 
the tree tops— ^' does that vulture require a 
guide to lead him to the carcass ^ Follov* 
nis J the prince of the forest knows where to 
find bis herds." •• Come. Masier.Charles," 
said Mansfield, smiling, »s he hastily swal 
lowed a cup of coffee; ** shoulder you rifle 
ttnd march ; our swarthy friend is waxine 
Impatient, and if we ruffle the old pagan's 
temper he w'dl show tis no sport to-day. 
Charles promptly obeye«l the summons, and 
our two sportsman, bringing their rifles to a 
long trail, followed old Kamah as he stalked 
Into the juDglewith rapid strides. Having 
penetrated some distance into the forest, the 
savage guide stiddenly slackened his pace* and 
making a sign to his companions to keep silent, 
glided on in front with the stealthy and noise- 
less tread of a fos, his ear? erect to catch the 
faintest sound, and his lynx-like eye rolling 
from side to side, now peering into the dark 
tangled masses of bamboo,. and now roving 
over the ground In search of a fresh track. 
• Now/ whispered Mansfield, * not anoilier 



word as you value the friendsihip of the jaggar- 
der ; step lightly ; avoid as ntneh as possible 
treading on the dry twigs which crackle under 
foot ; and mind you do not attempt to fire at 
any deer which may cross your path ; we 
can get plenty of them at ai>y time ; but the 
report of a rifle, at present, would be death 
to our hopes in finding bison.** *' Hugh !" 
exclaimed their guide, suddenly stopping 
short, and kneeling down to examine, more 
carefully some marks, whidi his experienced 
eye had detected amongst the dry leaves and 
withered herbage. To the less delicate or- 
gans of the European there was nothing par- 
ticular to be observed, but the jaggarder had 
evidently made a discovery Of importance. 
After carefully regarding the signs he had 
observed for some time he arose, with a 
broad grin of satisfaction on his swarthy 
features, and merely uttering the word 
'• koiolgie I' (bison,) whilst he held up the 
fingers of both hands, to denote the number 
ten, proceeded with a more rapid step, and 
more confident air, like a hound running 
breast high on a scent. •• It's all right now," 
whispered Mansfield ; ** the imp has struck 
upon a fresh trail, and the devil himself can- 
not throw him out when once he has fairly 
settled to it ; we may, therefore, reckon with 
certainty on find'mg bison at the other end, 
although it is very uncertain how long %ve 
may have to follow it before we come up to 
them.*' After following the trail for some 
miles, at a rapid rate, the jaggarder became 
sensible, from certain signs which he observ- 
ed, th*t the giune whs not far in advoinee. He 
now slackened his pace, and renewing his 
signal to observe profound silence, began tp 
creep along the bed of a small water-course 
with great caution and circumspection. 
^* See,** whispered Mimsfield, as they passed 
a bank of wet sand, where the trail was dis- 
tinctly visible, and the water, which still 
continued to flow into the deeply indented 
footmarks, had not yet filled them up—** we 
are close upon them now. Keep your wits 
ibnut you, n»y boy, and be ready with your 
rifle, for the old bull is apt to make a charge, 
with but scanty warning," 

• Every ficulty of the sagacious savage 
was now on the full stretch. He crept 
along with the air of a tiger about to spring 
on his prey ; his rolling eye flashed fire ; 
his wide nostrils were distended to the ut- 
most limits, and even his ears appeared to 
erect themselves,-like those of a wild animal. 
Presently he started, stopped, and, laying his 
ear close to the ground, listened attentively, 
tlien proceeded with more caution than be- 
Lfore, stopping and listening, from time to 
time, till at length it became evident, from 
the triumpliant beam of satisfaction which 
lighted up his savage features, that he bad 
rull> ascertitined the position of the enemy. 



He now stood erect, cast a pnring glance 
around, to make himself master of the local* 
ity, held up his baud to ascertain the direc- 
tion of i\\e wind, and having apparently sat- 
isfied himself that all wiis right, motioned to 
his companions to follow his movemems. 
Having scrambled cautiously out ()f the wa- 
ter-course he laid himself flnt upon the 
ground, and, separating the tangled bnisli- 
wood with one hand, began to worm his way 
through it, with tiie gliding motion and sabtle 
cunning of a snake. Mansfield and Charles 
tried to imitate tlM5 serpentine motion of tbeir 
savage guide, as they best could ; but ibey 
found there less pliant limbs but iU adBpce<^ 
to this mode of progression, and the noiso 
which they occasionally made in forcing tbeir 
way through a thorny bush, called (brtb many 
an angry frown from the jaggarder. Having 
proceeded in Uiis manner for some btmdred 
yards, they suddenly came upon an opening 
amongst the bushes ; and here a view burst 
upon the astonished sight of Chsries, which 
made his eyes flash, and sent the blood 
coursing through his veins like qukksiiver. 
They had gained the edge of a natural clear- 
ing in the forest, an open gl^ade about three 
hundred yards in dian>eter, clothed with^rieb 
gree«i herbage, and shaded by gigantic trees, 
which surrounded it on alt sides, stretching 
iheir broad leaf-boughs far into the opeding. 
fn the midst of this a herd, of fifteen bison 
were (fuietly, feeding, perfectly unconscioos 
of tite near approach of danger. A migbty 
bull, the father of the herd, sulked about 
anutngst tlw fettaies, with tbe lordly step of 
a three-tailed baslraw in the midst of bis se- 
raglio ; his ponderous dewlap imparting an 
air of grave dignity to his appearance, and 
his sullen eye, glaring from beneath the 
shadow of his thundery brow, menaeing with 
destruction the Itardy foe who dared to in- 
trude tipon his woody dominions. Bat 
Mansfield hiid tamed as proud as he,, and 
feared not his glance. A grim smile of sat- 
isf.iciion passed o«>er the harsh feataree of 
the jaggarder, as be pointed out tbe stately 
herd ; then raising himself oautiouedy from 
amongst the long grass, he posted himsell' 
behind a hirge tree, which efl^uifilly conceal- 
ed his person, folded his arms across las 
chest, and leaning sgainst the stem, remained 
cold, stiU and motionless as a bronse statisa* 
Every trace of intense excitement which had 
so lately strung hie nerves to tbe highest 
pitch had passed awny • and he ottce more 
assumed tlie stoical, passionless air of the 
haughty savage. Pointing again towards the 
bison, he nodded expressively to his com- 
panions, as much as to say, *^ I have done 
my duty ; there is the game, and now, gentle- 
men, let me see wlist you can da.** Charles, 
furious witir excitement, pitched forwerd hir 
rifle, apd aUliough bJ9.^iMid shook snimililj 
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froDi anxiety and Uie exertions he bad made 
in scrauibling through the bniabwood, was 
obout to puU the trigger ut randooi, when 
Mans/ield seized his arm with the gripe of a 
bkicksiiiith*s vice, and pulled him down 
amongst the long grass. 

* " Are you mad ?" said be, in a low 
Whisper, **,to risk a shot in your present 
state of excitement ? Why, boy, you are 
panting like a broken-wtuded post horse, and 
the barrel of your rifle vibrates like a pendu- 
lum : I suppose you fancy it*s a drove of Zin- 
ganee bullocks we have to deal with ; but 
wait a bit till you have seen the charge of a 
wounded bison, and I am much mistaken but 
you*U think twice before you risk another 
shot with an unsteady hand* Here,*' contin- 
ued be pulling Charles behind the stem of a 
large tree, ♦• get under cover of this, in the 
first instance; you will find a breastwork 
sofsewbat useful before we have done. Now 
tlien, sit down till you have recovered breath 
and, in thi^ mean time, put fresh caps upon 
your rifle ; I have more than once narrowly 
escaped death from neglecting this precau- 
tion. Charles having rested for a few min- 
utes, declared his hand to be as steady as a 
rock.' " WelU then,*' said Mimsfield, rising 
slowly on one knee, and peeping from the 
large knotty stem which sheltered ihem, *» we 
shall put your steadiness to the test. Take 
that cow next you, and mind you aim for the 
heart, just behind the bend of the elbow ; hit 
her tliere, and she is you own : go six inches 
to the right or left, and you must stated by to 
receive a charge, for ebarge sh» wiH, and the 
charge of a wounded bison, let me tell you, 
is no child's phiy." Charles, now perfectly 
cool, raised his rifle, took a deliberate aim 
at the nearest, bison, and fired. The enor- 
mous brute dropped heavily to the ground 
and uttering one deep groan expired without 
a stmggle : the ball had passed through her 
heart. In tbc/ excitement of the moment, 
Chwles was about to raise a shout of 
triumph when IdEansfield checked him, and 
pointing to the jaggarder, who had already 
laid himself flat among the long grass, made 
signs to him to follow his example. The 
herd, startled by the report of the rifle, sud- 
denly raised their heads wiih a loud snort, 
gazed around them wildly, as if to ascertain 
fcom whence it proceeded, and trotting up 
to their fallen companion, began to snuif at 
the warm blood* The smell of this excited 
them to a state of frenzy. They galloped 
round the open space in wild confusion, kick- 
ing tbeir heels in the air, going at each other 
with blind fury, and bellowing fearfully, in 
that deep, tremulous tone, so expressive of 
mingled rage and fear. Then suddenly ral- 
lying they slowly approached in a body, to 
the object of their dread, again snufled at the 
blood and again bellowed^ gored and scamp- 



pered with more violence than ever. This 
wild scene lasted for some minutes, and 
Mansfield was beginning to fear that in the 
course of their evolutions the maddened 
brutes might happen to stumble on their 
place of concealment, when, as if seized with 
a sudden panic, the whole herd stopped, 
wheeled round, and uttering one tremendous 
roar, d.ished into the thickest part of the 
jungle, crusliing through the dry bamboos 
with the noise and resistless fury of a pass 
ing wh'nrlwind. The old bull alone stood his 
ground, lashing his sides with his tail, tearing 
uptbe earth, and bellowingwitha voice of thun- 
der, that made the woods re-echo for miles, 
" Our friend is very pugnaciously inclined," 
remarked Mansfield, indulging ip a low chuc- 
kle, as he slowly raised his rifle and brought 
the sight to bear upon the broad forehead of 
the bull, ^^ we must see if a gentle hint from 
Clincher will not bring him to reason.'* 
The report of the rifle was follow by a crash 
as if the ball had struck a plate of iron, and 
the bull dropped upon his knees with a surly 
growl. Tlie jaggarder uttering a wild yell 
brandished his knife, and bounded forward 
to despatch him, whilst Mansfield, stepping 
from behind the shelter of the tree, cheered 
on the eager savage with a hearty shout. 
But their triumph was premature ; the ball 
had flattened against the massive skull of the 
animal, and merely stunned him, without in- 
flicting any serious injuryl He had regained 
his legs before the jaggarder could reach 
him ; and now, perfectly raad with rage and 
pain, rusheil with Airy «ipoi4 *akl Kamah. 
Quick as thought the active savage darted be- 
hind the nearest tree, and scrambled into the 
branches with the agility of a monkey. The 
bull, disappointed of his intended turned with 
redoubled fury upon Mansfield. The hardy 
hunter, well accustomed to such scenes, and 
confident of his own coolness and presence 
of mind, stood by the tree motionless as a 
statue, his eagle eye steadily fixed upon his 
road antagonist, and his rifle on full cock, 
ready to act as occasion might require : but 
the weapon was not raised ; he had but one 
barrel remaining, and was determined to re- 
serve h till it could be discharged with dead 
ly effect. On came the buH at headlong 
speed*-his tail on end, his bloodshot eye 
rolling in the frenzy of madness, his tongue 
lolling far out of tiis mouth and the white 
foam flying in spray from his distended jaws. 
Mansfield awaited the charge with perfect 
coolness till the furious brute was within a 
a few yards of him, when stepping behind the 
8l)|Uer of a tree, he allowed the bull to pass 
his headlong career and as he did so, dis- 
charged the remaining barrel of his rifle into 
his shoulder. The ivounded monster uttered 
a suHy growl, staggered Torward a few hun- 
dred yards, stumbled and fell heavily* 



Charles, who had been watching Mansfield's 
inovemehts with breathless anxiety, sprang 
from behind the tree and leveled his rifle — 
Mansfield struck down the barrel before he 
had time to ilischarge it. '* Gently, boy, 
gently," cried he; ".wait till he is steady; 
the briue is tumbling about like a wounded 
^rumpus and it is a hundred to one against 
hitting him in the right place — recollect, this 
is our last shot, and must not be thrown 
away rashly.' As he said this, the wounded 
bull regained his legs, " Now, then, my 
boy, be cool ; stick close to the tree, and re- 
serve your fire till I tell you.** Mustering 
his whole remaining strength, the frantic 
brute fixed his glaring eyes upon the hunters, 
and lowering his head dashed at them with 
determined fury. But his shoulder was 
stiff; the life blood was ebbing fdst, and his 
sight was bewildei^d. He stumbled over 
the trunk of a fallen tree — his wounded shoul- 
der failed him — and he rolled over at their 
feet, making the earth tremble under his 
enormous weight. "Now, then," shouted 
Mansfield, ** at him, before he can recover 
his legs. One shot behind the horns, and 
we have him." A peal of fiendish laughter 
followed the report of Charles' rifle, and the 
next instant old Kamah was seen clinging to 
the prostrate body of the bull, and clutching 
the hilt of a long hunting knife, which was 
buried in his heart. *' He was a gallant 
brute," said Mansfield, dropping the butt-end 
of his rifle to the ground, and wiping the big 
drops of perspiration from his forehead .* 
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For the Rural Repository. 

American Lilteratnre. 

Education, the great parent of literature, 
is now rapidly spreading throughout the 
world. It is no longer confined to the clois- 
tered cell of the Monk, or the dark recluse 
of the Druid ; but its multifarious fomuains 
are oozing in every direction, from the hill- 
side of civilized life, and of their sweet and 
light-imparting waters, every one, in a greater 
or less degree, can now partake. 

The present system of instruction, in this 
country, having for its motto Univtrsaly men- 
fa^ and moral culture^ is indeed a noble 
one— the most noble ever adopted by mao. 
How grand when compared with that of the 
ancients, which consisted almost wholly of a 
physical nature-sunless we call a reverence 
for imagUiary gods mora/*-while the mind 
was suffered to remahi in the deepest night 
of ignorance. None but the philosophers, and 
priests, and wise m^n, could then feel* the 
benignant charm of science on their benight- 
ed souls. But how different the condition ^f 
mankind where learning existcT as at the pres- 
ent day ! Intellective culture has taken the 
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place of physical, and a reverence for one 
true God ihat of miiiy false ones ; while a 
thirst for* knowledge, never before equaled, 
is diffusing itself throughout the sciemific 
world. I would here refer in particular to 
our own youthful land. Never was there a na- 
tion, since the star of science first rose on 
Egypt, where a greater desire for information 
was created, or which could boast of more 
ndvant'iges for obtaining it, than we possess. 
Here the portals of learning are thrown open 
to all. Every one who has the least econo- 
my, or one spark of perseverance, may enter 
the temple of Minerva, and twine around his 
brow a chaplet of literary flowers. 

But the question is often asked whether 
the prevailing thirst for and general spread 
of knowledge, may not be detrimental to the 
promulgation of soxtnd literature ? To care- 
fully examine and answer this interroga- 
' tion, is the principle object of this dis- 
quisition. 

It has been stated, by some, and, if I mis- 
take not, Madam de Stael is a pioneer among 
the number, that where the fountain of knowl 
edge is unsealed to all, the current of 
thought, increasing in width, becomes more 
shallow ;— as though the stream of ideas — to 
carry out the figure — is just so large, and 
whether it runs through one, ten or a thou- 
s<ind minds, its waters are no more or less 
in quantity. But allowing this to be true with 
the majority of mankind — granting that their 
ocean of thought is not so deep as where 
knowledge is confined to a gifted feiv ; that 
they paddle in the friroe-destroying rills of 
|)orrowed ideas, and wade through the bog- 
mire of servile imitation — yet there are al- 
ways a few literary leviathans, who swim in the 
fathomless sea of their own conception ; and 
these are the ones, however sm;dl their num- 
ber, that give tone to o nation's literature. 

Again the universal spread of knowledge, 
gives birth to a swarm of insect ile scrib- 
blers. The showers that nourish and invigo- 
rate the flower cause the weed also to 
grow ; the rays of the sun that vegetate the 
plant and the fruit-tree, make the thorn and 
the bramble put forth— pedants and literary 
pigmies will always accompany genius and 
real merit ; and the warmer and more diffuse 
the beams of science are, the more there will 
be of both. 

We want, as one of our reviews has justly 
observed, more independence in our literary 
characters. I confess >ve have too many 
mushroon bards, and novelists who are mere 
copiers of foreign writers— followers of By- 
ron and Bulwe^ especially the former. We 
have In fact too many would-be-poets of any 
kind— versemongers, who, if they can pen a 
sonnet to some terrestrial angel — wingless, 
of corose, ancf hnving the • form of,* perhaps 
sympathy with, * breathing flesh' — they im- 



agine themselves worthy of a seat among the 
fair daughters of Parnassus. Every poetic 
feather they plubk from the half-fledged 
wings of their inflated fancy, must be wafted 
through the sky of transient existence to 
public view on the Icarinn pennons of some 
half-penny magazine. But the literature of 
America does not depend upon the bantling 
productions of these ignoramuses. No ! 
* There are (kt loftier ttaotDes than theirs 

And longer ■eroIlfl,an4 louder lyret, 
And lay* lit op wlUi poetry'e 
Purer and holler flrea ;* 
and when the modern Hercules, Time, shall 
have swept the fountain of Lethe through the 
Augean stables of American literature, and 
shall have cleansed them of those iUegitime 
offspring of the fancied sons of greatness ; 
then Will shine forth those splendid produc- 
tions of real genius— the works of the * mas- 
ter spirits' of our infant Lmd. 

As the thirst for knowledge increases, new 
systems of education are struck out or old 
ones improved, and the advantages for learning 
become more numerous. The path of sci- 
ence is now divested of many of its former, 
fearful obstructions. Mountains of difficulty 
are yearly giving way before the powerful 
surges of improvement. Art is continually 
plying ber mighty engines, to quench the Are 
of partiality for ancient and should-be-dis- 
pensed-with modes of instruction ; while in- 
vention is daily increasing the velocity of the 
car of mental cultivation, and devising 
means for the melioration of the mind of all. 

Genius is no longer, comparatively speak- 
ing, cmmpsd by th« stern h;md of parental 
power or pedagogue tyranny ; but is left to 
guide its own bark o'er the billowy wjives of 
intellectual being. It is now discovered that 
the youiii who was created to dwell uith the 
Aonian maids, need not now waste the honey- 
suckle of life, the daisied springtime of his 
literary career, in the dark labyrinth of math- 
ematics ; the arid region of the dead lan- 
guages, or the Sahara desert of metaphysics; 
but he may range unrestrained through his 
ideal scenes of pleasure, the Elysian erections 
of his fancy. 

The prevailing desire for information is 
causing new institutions to be raised for the 
especial education of youth in those branches 
only for which they have a taste. Thus they 
may give full sway to their inclination, exer- 
ting their power of intellect on ivhatever it is 
bent; and thps will science and literature 
and the fine arts be promoted. 

Furthermore, whil^ the eagerness for 
knowledge multiplies the privileges for ob- 
taining it, and the community becomes i^re 
intelligent, the true sons of greatness, nre 
more animated and tax their mental faculties 
to a greater degree in order to keep in ad- 
vance of the general mass of mankind, and 
especially the scientific superficial ist. 



No mind of a superior order aeed iio«r, 
as in former times, sufler for want of cnltira- 
tion. Every intellect cai> try its strength. 
The light of science beaming tm aU, allows 
no buds of real genius to wither for want of 
cultivation. 

A new era has indeed dawned on our liter*' 
ature ; and that it will ere long vie witii tinc 
of the most advanced nations of Europe, re« 
quires not the ken of a seer to discorer. 
The desire for it, and the advancement of it 
plainly show that the idea is not a mere vis- 
ion of fancy, but is founded on the most rea- 
sonable hypothesis. Does any one do^ibt k» 
progress — let him examine the records of o«r 
past history ; let him turn back to its very 
commencement ; to the time when the pilgrim 
fathers first landed on these then uncivilized 
shores, and trace its course from the Matii- 
ers, the Wolcotts, the Wiggles worths, and Uie 
Colmans of the seventeenth century, down to 
the Bryants, the Hallecks, the WiHises^ and 
the Percivals ofthenineteeii/ik, and see if ks 
march be not onward. To deny this is tbe 
very consummation of folly. Its progress is 
rapid, and why should it not be ? Our sons 
of song, at least, have every thing to inspire 
them. We need not go to England for wisd* 
ing vales and flowery meads ; to Scotland for 
romantic glens and heahhy braes ; to France 
for purling rills and vine clud ^Ids ; lo 
Switzerland for lofty hills and mounu sub* 
lime, or to Itidy for lovely groves and sutmy 
plains :— all these w« have In our own poetic 
land. '' The breezes of he^en here sigh as 
sweetly— our woodland clioir sisg as melodt- 
ously as any where else ; and as beautiful 
flowers may be plucked from the emerald 
banks of our own music-breathtng streams, 
as ever bloomed on the classic marge of the 
Uissus. 

But our poetry is imk alone in its bright 
prospects. Other dep<irtmems nfJiterature 
are equally advanced. Irving,, and Cooper, 
and Paulding and a host of others, are as 
conspicuous in their sphere as our most re- 
splendent bards, in theirs. The encourage- 
ment given to all is increasing. The publk; 
eye is turned upon our literary characters, 
with pride and exultation ; while other na- 
tions behold, with astonishment and an envi- 
able glance, our rising glory ; and as they 
view one meteor after another sliooting fij^ 
our literary hemisphere, while others* of still 
more dazzling luster, are continually appear- 
ing, transcending and in some degree bedini- 
ming the splendor of former ones, well may 
they exclaim, 

• The fltar oT cenlm wntward moves.* . 

Draeut, Ms. J. C. 

Falsehood is often rocked by truth, bot 
she soon outgrows her cradle, and diseards 
her nurse. 
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From the Detk of Poor Robert the Scribe^ 

Good Sense* 

If your children youM command, 
Pi^eatB li«ep « steady bind. 

Our parson used to say, ' Just as the twig 
is bent, the tree's incliaed.* Ai\d therefore 
efery little fellow of us— rag, tag and bobtail — 
used to be obliged to say our cfitechisin ev- 
ery Saturday afternoon. And methtnks I can 
trace the influence of these serious lesson^ 
in the conduct and opinion of every man who 
was brought up under the venerable p isior. 

The government as well as the education of 
children is a matter of most momentuous 
concern. 

Mrs. Hasty is as good dispositioned a wo- 
man as you find in one hundred, but she don*t 
keep a * steady hand,* with her* children. 
* Tommy,' said she, * let that case alone.' 
Tommy turned, whistled, for half a minute, 
went to work at the clock again. * Tommy,* 
said she angrily, ' iCyou don't let that clock 
alone, I certainly will whip you. I never did 
«ee such a boy ?' ■ Said his motJier, ' he don't 
iniod a word I say.' She continued her 
knitting, while Tom continued at the clock 
case till over it tumbled and dashed the clock 
in pieces. The mother up with the tongs 
and knocked poor Tom sprawling among the 
ruins. Tom roared like bedlam, and the 
kind womim took him in her lap— was sorry 
«lie had hurt him, but then he should learn 
to mind his mother-— and giving him a piece 
of cake to stop his crying, picked up the ruins 
of the clock. What was the consequence ? 
why, Tom, who with a * steady' hand to gov- 
ern hinn, wotdd have become a man of worth, 
turned out a hasty ill-natured villain. 

My neighbor Softly, good woman, don't 
whip her poor dear children, however bad 
ihey conduct, for they cry so loud and so 
long, she is afraid that they will go into fits. 
Yet she keeps a rod hanging up over the 
mantel piece, threatening them every hour in 
the dny. 

Old Captain Testy, swore his children 
should be well governed. So he laid by a 
good hickory, and for every offence thrashed 
his children till they were beaten into hardi- 
hood and shamelessness. When they ap- 
peared on the theatre of life they were 
only fit for robbery and the whipping post. 

Hlim difTerent was the government of my 
old friend Aimwell and his wife ! If one cor- 
rected n child, the other never interfered. — 
When the first ray of knowledge be- 
gan to dawn on their infant minds they com- 
menced a steady course of prdceeding. 

They never directed what was improper to 
be done, or misunderstood ; but so long as 
the child resisted through temper they con- 
tjnaed to persist until that temper yielded. 
A second whipping was rarely necessary. A 
steady hand, a mild but firm manner of issu- 



ing their commands— were always sure to 
produce obedience. It was an invariablt 
rule with them, never to correct a chihl uhen 
they were in a passion, never to promise the 
minutest thing without performing ; and yet 
their children loved them most tenderly — 
wantoned and played their little gambols 
iibout them with the utmost freedom. If 
it was convenient they came to the table — if 
not, without a murmur tliey waited. They 
i^rew up patterns of filial obedience and affec- 
tion, and added to society the most correct, 
useful and respectful members. 

Listen to old Robert ; Never strike a child 
while you are in anger. Never interfere whh 
your husband or wife in the correction of a 
child in its presence. The parents must be 
united or there is an end to government. 
Never make light promises to children of 
rewards or punishments ; but scrupulously 
fulfil what you promise. Begin early with 
your children — if the temper be high, break 
it while young — it may cost you and them a 
pang but will save you both fifty afterwards — 
and then in your government use the rod 
sparingly. It is better und easier to com- 
mand from then: love and respect, than by 
fear. Keep these rules and my word for it, 
your children will be a happiness to you 
while young, and an honor to you when they 
grow up. 



A Tale that Is True. 

A SHORT lime since I was invited by a 
friend to accompany him to— — Hospital* 
to witness the operation that was to be per- 
formed that day. I consented — not that I 
wished to look upon the suffering man, but 
rather that I might have an opportunity of 
seeing how operations were conducted in these 
dwellings of the afilicted. I seated myself by 
the side of my friend, while my eye wandered 
about the room, resting on knives, saws and 
other instruments which lay on the table 
before me, painting to my imagination the 
scenes of anguish which those walls had wit- 
nessed, and exciting in my heart pity for 
those poor^ sufferers who were from day to 
day extended on that sheeted table. Asl 
was meditating on the * many ills which flesh 
is heir to,' the door opened, and upon a board 
was brought in a man exhausted with disease 
and worn out with pain. He was laid upon 
the table, and the instruments of amputation 
readily prepared. The bloodless face and 
the trembling form told us that the sufferer 
was conscious of his situation, and dreaded 
the pain he was about to endure. Perhaps, 
thought I, as I looked upon the mortified and 
deadened limb, perhaps that man is a father 
who has a wife and children to mourn over 
his misfortunes, and friends to minister to 
his wants — but none are here — he is to bear 
his pains alone. The saw soon followed the 



knife, and soon the limb was taken off. As 
the surgeon was taking up the arteries, curi- 
osity led me to inquire the cause of the 
disease, and my feelings were indescribable 
when I was told—* whilst in a state of intox^ 
icatipn, for want of a better shelter, he slept 
in a burn and froze his feet !* I was fdint and 
sick with the sight, and rose to leave the room. 
• — The hand of my friend held me by the 
shoidder while he asked if I did not intend to 
see the whole operation ? ' Is it not already 
(lone ?' I inquired. * No, the other is to be 
taken off.* I hastened from the spot, again to 
be in the open air, and relieve my ear and 
heart from the cries of the unfortunate man. 

If I have listened unmoved to temperance 
lectures and temperance addresses, the elo- 
quence of that place converted me. 

But th( man who provided him with rum ! 
— I would that he were there— and if the 
groans of that suffering man could not reform 
him, * neither would he be persuaded though 
one rose from the dead.* — Olivt Branch, 



An active carser. — An active career is 
not a path of roses. The moment you at- 
tempt distinction, you will be abused, ca- 
lumniated, reviled. You will be shocked at 
the wrath you excite, and sigh for your old 
obscurity. But in return for individual ene- 
mies what a noble recompense to have made 
the public itself your friend ; perhaps even 
posterity your familiar. 

lietters Gentmlntiid' RenaltiajicseS) 

R§c0ivd at tki* €»|le«, miing^ Wtdn—dof last, deducting 
the amount of Poatagt paid, 
L. y. Eait Bloomfield, N. Y- $1,00 ; P. P. Crownpoiot. 
N.T.|n,00; 6. W. T. KellqaiTUIe, N. T. $9,00 -.T.h! 
Nelson, N. Y. $1,00 ; B. C. bT HItebcockville Ct. $IM ; 
J, P. W. Jk I. W. Allmny, N. Y. $15,75 ; L. 8. North Blen- 
htim, N. Y. $1,00 ; P. M. WbiUiey's Valley, N. Y. $8,00 ; 
F. V. W. Batb, N.H.$1,00; E. A. Center Cambridge. 
N. Y. $2,00: P. M. De Ruyier. N. Y. $3,00: G. P. W. 
Bfontpeller, Vl $15,00 ; P. M. Watertoven, N. Y. $3,00 ; 
A. G. H. SGOttBvlile, Ala. $3jOO; P. M. Easiinan, Nortb 
UaverbiU, N. H. $1,00. 

BIED, 

In tbia city, on the IStth init. Snsan, daughter of Mr. 
James P. Nash, in the I8ib year of ber aee. 

On the lOib inat. CaUiarine M. daoghter of Augustus and 
Mary Ann Prime, aged 10 months. 

On Thursday the 19th Inst. Caroline Lewis, infant 
daughter of Charles and Rachel Paul, aged llmonUis. 

On Sunday the 32d tnst. after a protracted illness, Mr. 
Frederick Jenkins, in the 07th year of his age. 

On the 15th inst. Lydla £. Bunker, in the 77th year of 
ber age. 

On the 19th inst. David E. Sprague, in the 90th year of 
his age. 

On the 6th inst of a most dl8tre«4ng iUnaas, Miss Ame- 
lia A. daughter of Jarvis Webster, Esq. of Philadelphia. 

At Kinderhook, on the 13th inst. at 4 o^lock, P. M. 
Francis Augustus, aged 10 months and 19 days, and in this 
'cltv,on tha following morning, at 9 o'clock, A. H. George 
Whitfield, aged 9 years 4 months and 14 days, childien of 
Dr. George W. and Elizabeth Cook, of this city. 

The death of these lovely ofaiMrea waa attended with 
peculiarly afflicting circumstances, to the parents. The 
mother, with her youngest child, leA home at the beginning 
of the week, on a visit to Kinderhook, and left the other at 
home. Both children were tuken violenUy sick about tiie 
same time. A messenger was dispatched by the father 
after the mother, who met a messenger sent by the mother 
at Kinderhook, after the father, each communicating to 
the other distressing intelligence. The afflicted mother 
could uot leave her infant while life remained, but Imsoe- 
diately after its death, liastened home, and arrived Just in 
time to witness the dying agonies of the other. 

At PhUadelphia, on Uie 14th inst. Pheba I. Meritt, of 
New-York, relict of the late John Merritt, in tbe7ad year 
of her age, and for 50 years an approved Minister of tlie 
Saciety of Friends. The northern and western papers 
will please copy the atwve. 
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For ibe Rural Beposltory. 
Tl&e Stranger^ GraTe* 

Among the mountains far away, 

There is a lonely spot, 
Encompass^ by the sheltering woods, 

By all mankind forgot. 
Beside a little sparkling brook, 

There is a simple grare, 
Where side by side the violet, 

The rose and blue grass wave. 
It was her favorite retreat, 

And there she wished to lie ; 
F6r long before her mournful death 

She knew that she must die. ^ 

'TvBsas there beside the mountain gray, 

A cottar and his wife 
Lived with their son — their only child — 

The pleasure of their life. 
They lived alone tliere many years, 

Unknown to wealth or fame. 
In happiness and sweet content — 

To them the stranger came. 
She came to them one Winter's night, 

But none knew whence she came : 
For though she rested many months, 

She never told her name. 
She died ; — they buried her betide 

The little gushing rill ; 
She wished them to, before she died. 

And they obeyed her will. 
No "sculptured marble marks the spot — 

No weeping wiUoxos wave ; 
No prayer is said— no tear is dropped 

Above the Stranger^s Grave. 

Habbibtta. 

For the Rural Repository. 
Parra Terts* 

• « * * The birds on bosbes sing; 
Aad natore has accomplished all the Sprinf . 

Dbydkn's Viboil. 

Thb Spirit of Spring ! It flies on the blast. 
It brings sweet perfume in every breath ; 

And o?cr proud nature, has every where cast 
It beauties, revived from the cold arms of Death. 

The Spirit of Spring I It thunders along, 
On the fast flowing stream, and rivulet clear, « 

And &non is heard its merry, blithe song, 
Re-eehoitig over the bill from afar. 

Ttie Spirit of Spring ! It lies in each flower, 
It reposes aloft in the blossoming tree, 

And merrily spends each fast fleeting hour^ 
In carousing alone in wanton glee. 

Habp op thb West. 

The Six Blrt]&*]la7'« 

BT MBS. SlOOintlfBT. 

I THiKK this morning of a feeble babe. 
To whom the ^ift of life did seem a toil 
It shrank to bear.-* And I remember well 
The care that nurtured her, both night and day. 
When it woukl seem as if the fainting breath 
Must leave her bosom, and her fair blue eye 
Sank 'neath its lids, like some crushed violet 



Six winters came, and now that eelf-same babe 

Wins with her needle the appointed lengtli 

Of her light task, and learns wiA patient zeal 

The daily lesson, tracing on her map 

AH climes and regions of the peopled cartli. 

With tiny hand she guides the writer's quill, 

Graving those lines through which the soul doth 

speak. 
And pours in timid tones her hymn at eve. 

She, from the pictured page, doth scan the tribes 
That revel in the air, or cleave the flood. 
Or roam the wild, delighting much to know 
Tlieir various natures, and their habits all, 
From the huge elephant, to the small fly 
That Uveth but a day, yet in that day 
Is happy, and ouupreads a shining wing. 
Exulting in the mighty Maker's care. 

She weeps that men should barb the monarch 

whale 
In his wild ocean-home, and wound the dove, 
And to the slaughter lead the trusting lamb, 
And snare the pigeon hasting to its nest . 
To feed its young, and hunt the flying deer. 
And find a pleasure in the pain he gives. 

She tells tlie sweetly modulated tale 

To her young brother, and devoutly cheers 

At early morning, seated on his knee, 

Her hoary grandsire from the Book of God, 

Who meekly happy in fourscore years, 

Heeds not the dimness gathering o'er his sight. 

But with a saintly kindness bears him dowi) 

To drink from her young lip tlie lore he loves. 

Fond, gentle child, who like a flower that hastes 
To burst its sheath, hath come so quickly forth, 
A sweet companion, walking by my side. — 
In tender love, lift thy young heart to God. — 
That whatsoe'er doth please him in thy life 
He may perfect, and by his Spirit's power 
Remove each germ of evil, that thy soul, 
When this brief discipline of time is o'er. 
May rise to praise him with an angel's song. 



From the Louisvlllt Journsl. 
To tKe ETenlnff Slar. 

Hail lovely star! Thou glitterest now 

Through the calm riiades of even— 
The brightest orb that ever glowed 

Within the depths of heaven. 
But say, bright Star, within thy sphere 

Does grief ne'er dim the eye 1 
Do whirlwinds never o'er thee sweep, 

Nor clouds obscure thy sky 7 

Within thy realms does blight ne'er fall 

Upon the opening leaf 7 
Fade not thy flowers like those of earth. 

As beautiful and brief 7 
Docs the dark cypress never wave 

Within thy high domains 7 
Hast thou no tombs 7 Oh say ! has death" 

Ne'er wandered o'er thy plains 7 

Have the bright beings of thy sphere 

Ne'er slept in love's sweet bowers, 
'nien waked to see the serpent coiled 

Around their brightest flowers 7 
Have all the hopes in childhood nursed 

Ne'er died with childhood's years, 
And left the fount of feeling dry 7 

Or filled with blood and tears 7 * 

Hast thou ne'er seen the passions dire 
O'er'thy bright realms bear sway 7 



Has Rapine never stalked abroad, 

Nor Murder prowled for prey 7 
Hast thou ne'er known Revenge and Hate 

Pant for the feast of blood, 
Nor seen the lurid clouds of war 

Brood o'er life's troubled flood 7 

Thou spoakest not— but thy soft flame 

Floats down the depths of air 
So beautiful, I cannot dream 

IImU broken hearts are there 1 
No — I will deem thee still a spot 

Of Joy and Love and Light, 
Where Sin and Sorrow visit not — 

Isle of the Blest 1— Gbod night! 

Habbixt. 



From Mary Howitt's Christmas Library. 
Bttttercai^s anH BaisUs. 

BuTTBBCups and daisies— 

Oh, the pretty flowers ! 
Coming ere the spring-time, 

To tell of lunny hours. 
While the trees are leafless, 

While the fields are bare. 
Buttercups and daisies 

Spring up here and there. 

Ere the snow-drop peepelh, 

Ere the crocus bold, 
Ere the early primrose 

Opens its paly gold, 
Somewhere on a sunny bonk 

Buttercups are bright ; 
Somewhere among the frozen grass 

Peeps the daisy while. 

Little hardy flowers. 

Like to children poor 
Playing in their sturdy health 

By tlieir mother's door : 
'Purple with the north wind, 

Vci alei-t and bold ; 
Fearing not and caring not, 

Though they be a-cold, 

What to them is weather I 

What are stormy showers ! 
Buttercups and daisies 

Are these human flowers! 
He who gave them hardship 

And a life of care. 
Gave them likewise hardy strength. 

And patient hearts to bear. 

Welcome, yellow buttercups, 

Welcome, daisies white. 
Ye are in my spirit 

Viaioned, a delight I 
Coming ere the spring time, 

Of sunny hours to tell— 
Speaking to our hearts of Huf 

Who doeth aU thinge velL 
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The Chaiiter* 

AN UI8TOEICAL TALE OF CONNECTICUT. 

By the Author of » Ln/Ute^' etc 

CHAFTKB I. 

At the close ofan autumnal day in 1668, a 
troop of horse might have been seen winding 
its way southwardly along a forest-patli by the 
banks of the, Connecticut river. At its head 
side by side, rode two cavaliers. — ^The elder 
was about thirty-five years of age, of a noble 
presence and a dignified and soldierly air. 
The visor of a helmet shaded the upper por- 
tion of his face, though it did not conceal the 
fire of a pair of piercing blue eyes over which 
square and massive brows were sternly and 
habitually bent. His complexion had once 
been fair if we might judge from the light 
flaxen locks flowing abundantly over his 
shoulders afler the fashion of the period. 
Exposure to many climates had now robbed 
his skin of the blond, and given it a brown hue 
— a shade more befitting a warrior's cheek. 
A well-trimmed beard extending from ear to 
ear swept his breast-plate. His upper lip 
was graced by a handsome moustache, a tho*t 
darker than his hair. It nearly hid his mouth 
—-which so far as it could be discovered, was 
finely shaped, with the lips pressed together 
with an air of determination. When he spoke, 
however, it wore a more agreeable expression 
with which his full and manly voice harmo 
nized ; yet nevertheless there was something. 
in hts countenance that repelled confidence. 
His person was protected by the demi-proof 
armor of that day ; the period when the mail 
ed knight, in a state of chrysalis, was merging 
into the modern oflicer. Over his breastplate 
which was indented, but higiily burnished, 
was passed a broad bufi' belt, to which was 
appended a serviceable sword : from his 
holsters also protruded the butts of a richly 
ornamented pair of Spanish pistols, then in 
as much repute as the Damascus blade a few 
centuries earlier. He was well mounted on 
a large brown Engliiih horse ; and, as he 
paced along he sat like a miui to whom the 



saddle is a familiar sent. Although froiii limej 
to time he would interchange thought with his 
companion, his general manner was taciturn 
and grave. 

The other was a youth who had not yc^ 
numbered quite twenty summers. His figure 
was slight and elegant ; his manner, careless 
and graceful, and an air of rank and high 
breeding was evident in every movement. 
His cheek was dark as the Italian's ; Ims eyes 
were black and brilliant ; by turns piercing 
or tender, indolent or flashing. His raven 
and luxuriant hair fell about hi^ neck in natural 
curls, lifting in the evening wind and waving 
and flowing like the wanton tresses of a young 
girl. A sljght moustache darkened his upper 
lip, but did not hide his fine mouth. He 
wore a plain but rich suit of mourning. His 
breast-plate and scabbard were r.f?-, of the 
sara* sable hue. He rode a snow white 
horse with a long, sweeping tail, and with 
the eye and limb ofan Arabian barb : which 
as it ambled by the side of the larger steed 
picked its steps as daintily as if it had been 
shod with the slippers of Cinderella. The 
general tone of his manner was a graceful 
indolence and an elegant nonchalence, though 
altogether divested of any, even the least 
grain of foppery. With a face as strongly 
marked with intelligence and good sense as 
that of his older companion and a look indi- 
cating a still haughtier spirit, his whole appear- 
ance was strikingly in contrast with his; 
inviting confidence and friendship in men — in 
women, love. The two seemed to be how 
ever on the most familiar terms of intimacy 
notwithstanding ihejr opposite characters and 
the additonal disparity of their years. Near 
them rode a black servant in a gorgeous 
livery, upon which he evidently prided him 
self. 

Behind these cavaliers rode two more 
gentlemen — one of them was a large heavy 
man, apparelled much like the elder cavalier 
above mentioned ; the other, save a sword 
at his side, and pistols in his holsters, wore 
the black dress of a citizen. The former 
had a bold look and Unpleasant eye. The 
latter was a man of a milder cast. Tl)oy 



conversed together while they rode along as 
if deeply interested in their subject^ address- 
ing each other respectively as Randolph and 
Dudley ; the last name being applied to the 
citizen. In the rear of these, riding two 
abreast, came a lengthened column of horse, 
consisting mostly of mounted grenadiers, 
with perhaps half a score of dragoonsT— a 
band of rough, stalwart looking warriors. 
Their brows were covered with iron helmets, 
crested with horse-chair, and they wore heavy 
breast and thigh pieces. They all had broad- 
swords hanging at their bells, and cumber- 
some matchlocks swung across their hacks. 
With their huge proportions, war-worn visa- 
ges, grizzly beards and fierce moustaches, 
they presented altogether a very truculent 
and formidable appearance. They trotted 
along in good order ; some in stern silence, 
and as immoveable in thetr saddles as stat- 
ues ; others in most unmilitary ease, jesting 
with a comrade ; and one or two with their 
usual position reversed, seated with their 
backs to their horses' heads, tidking and 
laughing with those behind. A small party 
of Indians brought up the rear ; two of whose 
number, we should have mentioned before^ 
acted as guides, and ran at an untiring pace 
a little in adv.ance of the two cavaliers, balauce- 
ing in their right hands tomahawks secured 
to long poles, which served them as weapons 
of defence against wild beasts, and assisted 
them in crossing ravines, scaling precipices, 
and clearing obstacles from the path of the 
horsemen. While the cavalcade is slowly 
trotting through the wood, we will turn to 
the two cnValiers. They have been riding 
for some timp without interchanging a word ; 
the younger studying like an amateur the 
fine animal action of one of the half-naked, 
athletic Indian guides ; the other busied in 
severe, and apparently far from agreeable 
reflections. 

* Mehercule !' said the younger, breaking 
silence, ' I would enter that fellow on the 
right hand against the best athleta of the 
best days of Groece. Pity the old Romans 
had not known of the existence of this con- 
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then aguinst tlie wrortJ* By Jove ! Andros, 
we mHst pit two of these most supple heath- 
ens against each other, when we hivouac 
tonight. By the by ! I shouLd like to 
behold this fair mistress of thine. If report 
do not belie her, alie Iras beauty. Think 
you she will not play you ^Ise in this Char- 
ter scheme ? These woman are the devil. 
There is no dependence to be placed in one 
of them. A man might teil as readily %vhat*8 
o*clock by a church vane, as a womun*s mind 
by Iter tongue.* , 

* You are severe, Trevor,' said the other, 
smiling ; ^ Helen is not to be weighed in the 
scale of other wolnen.* 

* Thou art a true lover, which doth put his 
mistress before all the world, an' she were a 
bhu'k-a-moor,' said the younger, laughing and 
whisking his horse over the ears, by way ol 
pastime, with an ivory riding whip, termina- 
ting in a green silk tassel. 

* Her attachment to his M^ijesly's Govern- 
ment,^ continued the former, • is frbra prin- 
ciple.' 

' And her attachment to your knightly self.' 
' Hist, boy !' he said in an impatient, half 
pleased tone. 

* Boy ! By my manhood ! an^ thou didst 
wear a broadsword some four inches shorter 
than thou dost, I would quarrel with thee on 
that argimient.' 

* Discretion is the only part of valor of 
which thou hast any knowledge, Trevor. 
C^rish it — ^'twill do thee service yet.' 

* Gramercy for that ! Thy wit brightens 
as thy love warms. 'Twill be at a white heat 
when you reach Hartford— then Heaven save 
the mark ! Your wit will flash and crackle 
like ** tliorns under a ))ot," as these puritans 
would term it.' 

* Humph ! You should mount cap and 
bells, Edward. The sun is low,' he added, 
changing his tone. * We must be near 
Hartford.' 

*. Judging from the temperature of thy wit 
'twere not quite a league.' 

' A truce to this folly,' said Sir Edmund 
Andross, with a slight shade of i)ique in the 
tone of-his voice ;— *.canyou be serious ?' 

* As a puritan,' replied Trevor, smoothing 
his features. ' But,' he added, suddenly chan- 
ging his manner, * do you really mean to ob- 
tain this Charter by the stratagem you spoke 
of? If the lady were of the right mettle 
perhaps there were hopes of success.' 

* She is as loyal as I could wish.' 

* Doubtless— 'Tis said a woman has no 
politics, but her husband's or lover's.' 

* Pish ! She was educated in England, 
yoa are aware.' 

' True, 'twas at court you saw her. Pity 
thy breastplate were not on, to have saved 
thy heart. "Twas a pretty romancCt yoiir 
wooing. Methioks I could write a tulc upon 



it, as 'twas given me by the pages. 'Twas 
a sad parting that, when she sailed for Amer- 
ica. This should end the first book. The 
second should begin^ with, ray hero kneeling 
before his Majesty, and suing for the govern-' 
orship of the colonies, that he might be near 
his mistress. By the mass ! 'twere a bruve 
theme. I could make a book, would sur- 
pass the Arabian nights* entertainments, and 
fit for the princes of Persia to read. 'Twere 
an excellent jest. It shall be done when I 
get back to London. To contemplate thy 
stern visage and vigorous beard, Andross, 
one would not believe thou wert hi verity a 
sighing swain. They say my cousin is charm- 
ing. I hope she will second you bravely.* 

* There is no question.' 

* Yet, meihinks I would rather win this 
Charter by a score or two of good round 
blows with broadsword, than trust to Cupid's 
arrows be they never so sharp.— Perhaps the 
council will resign it peaceably.* 

^ If they do not, and I cannot obtain it 
through Helen, I shall try what virtue lieth in 
these arguments,* he said, casting a signifi- 
cant glance behind. 

* St. George and amen ! Heaven arm 
their stubborn brains with obstinacy, if 'twill 
bring us to blc^s. Of all things I would like 
to give these refractory colonists a sound 
punimering.' 

* We must be near the termination of our 
march,* said the citizen behind ; Mt is five 
days since we left Boston, and though the 
road hath been none of the best we have-eped 
well.' 

« Tills wilderness is not St. James', as my 
limbs can testify,* said Randolph, lifting him- 
self in the saddle and shaking his huge frame 
till his armor rung again. 

' And that thou art not a feather thy mare*s 
limbs will testify, 1*11 be sworn,' said Tre 
vor. * Look, Andross, something of inter- 
est attracts the attention of our guides. 
See ! my athleta is waving his hand. I will 
ride forward and learn what it is.' 

Putting spurs to his horse, the young man 
dashed up the hill, followed more leisurely 
by his companion. On gaining the summit, 
where the Indians had halted, and were point- 
ing southward, he beheld to his great joy, at 
the extremity of a lovely valley, partly culti 
vated, through which the limpid river grace- 
fully wound, a solitary tower lifting its top 
above the trees. 

' Hartford,' grunted the Indian whose 
leopard-like motions had taken the fancy of 
Trevor. 

* Hartford it is !' repeated he. * Andross, 
spur up ! Our march is ended. Yonder 
lies the capital of the vast empire we are 
about to invade,' he continued witli playful 
irony. * Behold the tower of your im 
perial palace. Ucavens what a niuguific'ent 



scene! he exclaimed with enthusiasm, mm 
his eyes took \a the prospect around him. 

Sir Edmund Andross with the other geii-» 
demen shared the pleasurable emotions oC 
the enraptured Trevor. For a few momopts 
they lingered on the brow of the hill, over 
which their road wound, and silemljr gazed 
upon the scene before them. The first frost 
had fallen upon the forests the night preced* 
ing, and the sudden change which follows it 
had passed upon the foliage. — ^During the dajr 
the path of the cavalcade had been onljr 
through the gloomy depths of the wilderness ; 
the sun seldom penetrating the dense canopjr 
of leaves over their heads, and their vision 
bound in a narrow space by the elosely-set 
trees which surrounded them. The prospect 
now spread out before their eyes was there- 
fore from contrast, the more striking. It 
was now the opening of the Indian Summer ; 
and the forests were dyed in the rich hoes 
which in America mark the autumnal time. 
The glory of the scene they surveyed, mocks 
both the pencil of the painter and the pen of 
the writer. The cavaliers gazed with untnio- 
gled admiration on the scene. 

* By St. George ! there is no equal to this 
on the earth,' said Trevor with anunation. 
'Tis a beautiful world, Andross! See yonder 
maple ! You would believe its leaves drop- 
ped blood. Mark the gold and silver of that 
birch, vieing with the emerald hue of ks 
neighbor. And see the sapphire and carbun- 
cle mingling with the dark green of yon wa- 
ter oak. Look at the side of that hill, whicb 
is clothed with maple and cbesnut to its sum- 
mit ! It shines with a light of its own ! 
Observe what a golden hue it has given to 
the flood ! One would swear the river ran 
melted gold between its banks. How beau- 
teous— 4iow glorious ? Why are our Eng- 
lish autumns so dull and colorless in com* 
parison ?' 

* The atmosphere of our islands,' said Sir 
Edmund, * is humid, and deadens the action 
of the frost. The transition from summer 
to autumn with us, is gradual, here it takes 
place between sunset and sunrise.' 

* Beautiful !* said Trevor, casting his eyes 
lingeringly over the landscape, gilded by the 
setting sun ; and then riding after bis com* 
panion who had began to follow the path to 
the forest beneath, he continued, ' last nighl 
this sea of foliage was greien as the sea itself, 
or the emerald on thy little finger ; and now 
all the jewels in the earth's mines, if ihey 
multiplied a thousand times the changes of 
the prism, or rivaled the dyes of the rain- 
bow, could not match their colors. You 
have done well, Andross, to cast your lot in 
so fair a land. If thy mistress be for a maid- 
en one half so fair, thou art a happy as well 
as bold cavalier. 'Tis many years since I 
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If my menior/ serves me she then held out 
the promise of great be«uty.' 

* It is redeemed in her noble and lovel^r 
person/ 

*. Is niy cousm Kate equally f^lr ? I have 
never seen her.* 

* I have not seen her yet. Tis said she 
IB bestmiful, though she is yet quite young.* 

* Loyal?' 

* As her father/ dryly answered Andross. 
* Forward !* he cried to his troop, as the 
rear gained the level ground : * close your 
files aud blow up your matches. Ride in 
•Uenee and ride well* Trot !' 

T*hu8 speaking, the knight and his compan- 
ions put spurs to tbsir hortes, and rode for- 
ward at a pace which promised a speedy ter 
minatioo to their day's marcb.-^After the on 
hoar's ride along a forest road, wliich often 
brought them in sight of the river, bat as 
frequently conducted them tlu*ough the depths 
oT the wood, they drew reis on an eminence 
half anile from the town, which was indis- 
tinctly visible through the gathering twilight. 
* Gentlemen,' said Sir Edmund Andross, 
alter he bad given the command to halt ; 
* we are now before tlie4)lace of our destina- 
tion. I will go into the town alone to recon- 
noitre, and learn what I can of public feeling. 
The troop will refresh themselves for half an 
hoar, when, Trevor, I wish you to approach 
as near the town as |ios8ible without causing 
^arni, and await my orders.' 

Ttie horses were tied together in parties to 
adjacent trees ; all with thejr girths loosened, 
and several with then* saddles taken oflf^ The 
men had laid aside their heavy caps and 
breast-plates, and, seated on the grass in di- 
visions, were taking their evening meal. In 
their rear, in various natural attitudes, were 
grouped the Indians belonging to their party, 
they having kept up with it without effort, 
^80 engaged in partaking of their frugal fare. 
The gigantic trees towered above— the dark 
defiles — the groups of horses and men — the 
Indian party in native costiJinie-<^he two or 
three still mounted cavaliers in the fore- 
ground<^he pacing sentinels-— the sweeping 
river— the distant roQfsand tower of the town, 
altogether presented an interesting and high- 
ly picturesque scene. 

* Now, Trevor,' said Sir Edmund An- 
dross, looking around the camp, after having 
slightly refreshed himself, and finding all as 
lie could wish, ' I leave you in command. 
At present I do not wish the Assembly to 
know that I have an armed force to sustain 
my claim. I will first try mild measures 
with them. See that you are to horse within 
the half-hour and waiting me outside the 
town. Now let me assume the puritan.' 

Here the knight threw a citizen's cloak 
over his war-like apparel, and exchanged his 
helmet for a flapped hat which the slave hith- 
erto had carr^d for his use. 



Shall I accompany your Excellency ?' 
asked Dudley, placing a foot in his stirrup. 

' Not now, good citizen. 'Twill excite 
suspicion.— You are well knovin. So is 
Randolph. Messieurs, I pray you be i^uided 
by my wishes. I will soon return. Follow 
me, Cato. Gentlemen, adieu.* 

Thus speaking, the knight threw himself 
across the saddle, and followed by his African 
slave, disappeared on the road in the direction 
of the town. 

CHAPTER II. 

A few historical incidents in the early his- 
tory of Connecticut, will explain the circum- 
stances which brought the imposing cavalcade 
we have been describing to that peaceful and 
unwonted region. 

In the year 16£0, King James the first, by 
letters patient under the great seal of Eng- 
land, incorporated Robert, ^arl of Warwick, 
the duke of Lennox, and forty-noblemen and 
gentlemen, by the name of the * Plymouth 
Council,' and formally granted them that 
portion of America now embraced by New 
England. This is the original grant on which 
are constructed all subsequent grants made 
to the New England colonies. In 1630, the 
Earl of Warwick, who was President of the 
Plymouth council, received from that body a 
special grant of that territory which now 
comprehends Connecticut. This grant King 
Charles the first confirmed to him by a patent 
The following year, under his own hand and 
seal, this nobleman made a grant of the land 
to Lord Say and Seal, and Lord Brook and 
others ; at the same time transferring to tbem 
the patent he had received from Charles ilie 
first. This is the original patent of Connec 
ticut. The settlers of the new colony by this 
conveyance became patentees of Lord Say 
and Seal. Notwithstanding the right confer 
red upon them by their patent, it became 
necessary before they could open plantations, 
to purchase the Indian titles to the lands, 
This was not finally effected until 1600, when 
the distinguished Sachem, Uncas, chief of 
the Mohegnns, for * certain presents made to 
his satisfaction,' surrendered lib last reser- 
vation of hunting grounds and gave the pa- 
tentees a clear and ample deed of all the 
territory covered by tlieir patent. 

The colony having added the native title 
to their patent, determined in a general as- 
sembly to make application for a charter 
under the royal signature. Formally avow 
ing their allegiance to his Majesty Charles 
the Second, and declaring in well-set terms, 
that all the inhabitants of the colony was his 
faithful and loving subjects (it being soon 
after the government of England was settled 
in King and Parliament) they petitioned him 
for his grace and countenance, and the con- 
firmation of their rights and privileges. John 
Winthrop, Esquire, Governor of the colony, 



was appointed the agent to present the peti- 
tion to his Majesty. In the pethion it was 
hnnibly represented that the greatest part of 
the colony had been obtained from the In- 
dians by grant, and * valuable considerations ;* 
that some other part thereof had been ob- 
tained by conquest. * Governor Winthrop,' 
says the courteous historiun, Trumbull, ' was 
a gentleman of address and elegant maiiners.' 
On being presented to the King, he took 
from his finger an extraordinary ring of great 
price and beanty. and kneeling saidl ^ 

* Will your Majesty graciously condescend 
to accept this ring, which was a gift to my 
grandfutlier from your Majesty's father. 

The King took the ring, gazed upon it for 
a few moments, with a sad countenance, and 
a tear was observed by those who stood 
around, to fall, upon the jewel, as he placed 
it reverently upon his finger. Turning to 
the petitioner, he said with a pleasing voice, 
but with a melancholy air : 

* No gift could have been so acceptable, 
fair sir, as this little memorial of my unhappy 
sire. I shall hold it very dear.' 

Under these auspicious circumstances, 
the petition was presented and received with 
' uncommon grace and favor.' On the twelfth 
day of April, 1662, his Majesty granted the 
colony his letters patent, conveying to it tho 
most ample privileges under the great seal 
of England, and confirming to it the whole 
tract of country originally granted by Charles 
the first to tho Earl of Warwick ; and by bini 
conveyed to Lord Say and Seal, and Lord 
Brook, in free and common soccage. It or- 
dnined nineteen gentleman as one body cor- 
porate and politic, by the name of* The 
Governor and Company of the English Col- 
ony of Connecticut in New Ei^and| In Amer- 
ica,' in perpetual succession, with the right 
of exercising all powers inherent in i^ free 
corporation. It was expressly ordained by 
the Charter that the colonists should share 
equally with the free and natural subject of 
the realm of England, in the privileges of the 
British constitution. \ 

The Charter thus formally granted remained 
inviolate until King James the Second came 
to the crown ; a period of twenty-three years. 
This monarch brought to the throne a dis- 
position cruel and tyrannical ; he was obsti- , 
nate in his opinions, strong in his prejudices 
and withal a bigoted Roman Catholic. He 
began his reign by a wanton violation of the 
constitution of the three kingdoms and by 
trampling on the laws and liberties of tha 
people. In all transaction between the crown 
and the subjepts, he evinced a remarkable 
destitution of the principles of honor and 
common faith ; not only exhibiting frequent 
instances of flagrant injtistice but oflen times 
the want of humanity. More than forty 
corporations in England he deprived of their 
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charters incliidiug thai of the cjiy of London. 
The charters of Massichuaetts and of Rhode 
Island were both demanded, and both were 
either vacated or surrendered ; and with the 
exception alone of Connecticut, King James 
liad appointed a general government over all 
New England. In this open and universal 
violation of kingly faith, the colonists of Con- 
necticut could not, being Protestants, hope 
to escape, and hourly trembled for the security 
of their Charter. At length, in July 1685, 
the expected mandate came in the shape 
of a writ of gHo waranto, issued against (he 
Government and Company, requiring their 
appearance before his Majesty, to show by 
what warrant they exercised certain powers 
and privileges. 

In this alarming crisis the Governor called 
a special assembly to consult on the means 
to be employed for the preservation of the 
colony. The result of this council was a 
petition to the crown praying the conlinnance 
of the right of the colonists. Instead of a 
reply, Edward Randolph, nn indefatigable 
enemy to the colonists, came over from-| 
England bearing two writs more imperative 
than the first ; and the December following 
a fourth writ was served on the governor 
and colony, requiring their appearance before 
his Majesty, ' within eight days of the puri- 
fication of the blessed virgfn.' In this affair 
the duplicity characteristic of most of the 
public acts of James the Second was remark- 
ably exemplified ; for the writs named no 
proper time for their appearance, which was, 
says the historian, in fact, ' no time at all.' 
The colony not appearing by its represen- 
tative at the time and place, all its chartered 
rights were declared vacated. 

In December, 1686, therefore, Sir Edmund 
Andross arrived at Boston totrike upon him- 
self under the crown the administration of the 
Goverment of New England, including of 
course, Connecticut. After he had become 
settled in his new government, he addressed 
the Governor and Company of Connecticut 
informing them that he held a commission 
from his Majesty to received their Charter ; 
signifying his intention of marching to Llart- 
for4« to demand it in person at their hands, 
and assume the government. The Assembly 
was setting on the arrival of this epistle. 
Beneath its courteous and formal style, they 
had penetration enough to see that there was 
couched a menace. Their reply was brief 
and decisive : • We will never, of our own 
wills, exchange our liberties fur yocr chains.* 

CHAPTER III. 

Tlie ancient borough of Hartford, for sev- 
eral days previous to the memorable, thirty- 
first of October, was in a state of great and 
anwoiited agitation. Anxiety sat upon tlie 
liroi\^ of all men. The blackst^ith deserted 
tits aavil ; tlie shoeniaker his last ; the shop- 



keeper his counter ; the old crept from their 
chimney nook : the young left their sports ; 
ihe in<)ustriou8 became idle and the idle be- 
came busy — to collect together in groups, to 
discuss the perilous state of the time. The 
Assembly had met daily in the town-hall to 
examine the position in which they stood, 
and devise measures for preserving the Char- 
ter. The evening on which Sir Edmund 
Andross entered the town, they were still in 
session. Favored by his disguise ami the 
thickciiing night, he rode along its principal 
thoroughfare, without meeting any interrup- 
tion. As he passed the town-hall^ts size 
and location rendering it conspicuous, even 
to a stranger— the lights in the windows and 
a throng about its doors, showed that the 
colonial council were assembled there. 

He rode on at a pace that soon brought 
him and his slave io front of an imposing 
mansion, aristocratically lifting its snow white 
walls amid a grove of stately trees. It ap- 
peared to be placed in the midst of extensive 
grounds, partly lawn, partly garden, with an 
avenue leading from its portico to the street. 
Here it terminated in a spacious gateway, 
the pillars of which were surmounted by two 
small lions, sculptured from the red free stone 
which abounds in that region. He drew up 
at the gate, dismounted, and bidding the slave 
secure the horses and follow him, he cau- 
tiously entered the avenue. Moving lightly, 
listening as he went, ho approached the house, 
two or three apartments of which were light- 
ed, giving it aMively and hospitable appearance. 

* Take this ring, Cato,' he said, stepping 
aside as he spoke, to the covert of a large 
chesnut which grew near the house, its huge 
limbs almost touching it : ^ Ask for Helen— 
you saw her in England. Tell her I wait 
hero to see her.* 

The slave was soon in the house, and after 
a moment*s delay, an cirgant woman, not 
more than twenty years of age, made her ap^ 
pearance in the hall, the whole range of which 
the door being open, Andross commanded 
from his post of observation. 

* Did you desire to speak with me ?* she 
asked, advancing with graceful dignity and 
with a condescending manner. * What! 
Cato ?* she exclaimed in a tone between sur- 
prise and pleasure. 

* You are not alone ?, Where is—.* 

* Here um ring, Missus.' 
The Lady seized the emerald, gazed upon 

it for nn instant— pressed it to her lips, 
and then asked in a low eager lone, ^ Where ?' 

* Dere !* replied the negro, pointing with 
his chin and a jerk of his shoulder towards the 
chesnut. H^len flew past him, and the next 
moment was pressed to the heari of her lover. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Helen Pierpont was the orphan niece and 
adopted daughter of Governor Treat. He 



had taken her, in infancy, to replace the loss of 
an only child, and had transferred to his pro- 
tege, all his paternal love. When she was 
twelve years of age he sent her to England^ 
where she received a superior education, ^nd 
where her manners were formed on the most 
fashionable and high-bred scale. In London, 
on her presentation to court, Sir Edmund 
Andross, an accomplished cavalier and a 
favorite, both of his prince and the ladies at 
court, saw her, and became enamored of her. 
He sought her society, and the wetfc 
before site set sail for the province, he had 
received from the lips of the haughty Ameri- 
can beauty, a cot^ession of requited love. 
Sir Edmund Andross was a man of the 
world — a brave ^Idier — a polished gentle- 
man — and withal, a courtier of Charles the 
Second's reign. His face and figure were 
unexceptionable; and although his nature 
was somewhat stern and his temper hasty, 
Helen saw in both, rather the natural attri- 
butes of the soldier, than the failings of the 
man. 

His powers of pleasing were various and 
unsurpassed. He knew how to awaken from 
its secret recesses the love tliat slumbers In 
the maiden's heart, and seldom failed in cre- 
ating an interest in the bosoms of those he 
sought to please. At his ardent solicitation, 
the King gave him the government of New 
England ; and shortly afterwards he set saH 
for his province. He remained in Boston no 
longer than was necessary to receive the sub- 
mission of the colonies of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island* and settle hiniself in his gov- 
ernment. He then, at the head of sixtjr 
grenadiers, a few dragoons, and a party of 
Indians marched upon Hartford, for the pur* 
pose of personally receiving the submission 
of the refractory colony, or enforcing his de- 
mand at the sword's point. Bold, persever- 
ing, and ambitious, he permitted no obstables 
to stand between desire and possession. To 
resolve was, with him, to execute. No mi- 
nor considerations had weight, when his 
individual Interests were at stiike. When he 
found persuasion inefiectual, he would then 
display his true disposition, and show him- 
self divested, not only of moral principle and 
political faith, but, where he could exercbe 
the power, cruel and tyrannical. Such was 
Sir Edmund Andross ;•— such the minion of 
Charles the Second ;— appointed by him 
Governor of the colonies of puritans— and 
such was the man who had won the aiTectioos 
of the haughty and fascinating Helen Pierpont. 

' Helen,' said Sir Edmund Andross, after 
the first words of meeting, were interchang- 
ed — receiving her arm and walking from the 
house,' down a retired path. * I have come 
for the Charter,' 

'The council will never give it up, Ekimund.* 

' I must compel them to do so.' 
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* Ofit no. Remember my father is— 

* Vdo. But there is no alternative, 



un- 



^ What ?' she demanded with interest. 
*^on can obtain it for me,* be answered 
hesitatingly. 

* That would not benefit 'you. 'Twould 
mot be a surrender.' 

* I care not, so that I hold it in my pos- 
session, how it comes into my bands. 'Twill 
be equivalent to a surrender, ultimately— as 
they will have no visible basis on which to 
found a plea of rights.' 

Helen reflected. * His Majesty's com- 
mands should beobeyed*~Edmund,' shesuid, 
«Aer a moment's silence, as if she was weigh- 
ing her duty to her sovereign against her duty 
to her uncle and benefactor, * If I obtain 
the patent for you, will you respect my father ?' 

* I will make him one of my council, and 
neither his power and influence with the col- 
onists, nor his personal dignity, shall sufler. 
He shall still govern though not in name.' 

* It shall be done. If my father be traitor- 
ous to his liege King, I will not be ; but as a loy- 
al subject, do my best to serve his Majesty.' 

' Spoken like yourself; Helen. How will 
you get possession of it ? I trust more to 
yon than to my whole troop.' 

^ Listen. It is kept in a drawer in a bu- 
reau in the Governor's library, wliere all 
state papers are lodged. The key is in his 
escritoire, which he never locks. Remain 
here. In five minutes I will place it in your 
hands.' 

' Excellent. Hist ! we are not alone.' 

* 'Tis a bird we have frightened from its 
perch,' said Helen listening. * Adieu ! I will 
not be long absent.' 

* Run no risks, dear Helen,' he said detain- 
ing her. 

' There is none, whatever. The Govern- 
or is at the Assembly room-^and there is no 
one in the house but the old house-keeper 
and servants.' 

* I will then go with you.' 

* Not for the world.' 

* I will at least accompany you to the por 
iico.' 

' But not a step farther.' 

The latter part of this conversation took 
place near an arbor, at some distance from 
the house, whither thehr path had conducted 
them. Together the conspirators now left 
it, and retraced their steps, by the circuit- 
ous walk, to the dwellhig. There were, how- 
ever, feet which sought no path, but flew over 
the ground, the shortest route to tlie man- 
sion, heedless of flowerbeds or bushes, lawn 
or loam ; — and hounding along with the light 
'tread and fleeiness of the hunted fawn. They 
were the feet of Catharine Wyllys— the Cous- 
in Kate alluded to by the gay Trevor. 
[Oonclndcd in our next.] 
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From the Richmond Enquirer. 

Ifatlianicl Ma^on. 

Nathaki£L Macon, departed this life on 
the 29th of last June, at Buck Spring, in the 
county of Warren, North Carolina, in the 
79th year of his age. For three or four weeks 
he had suflered from a spasmodic aflectioii 
of the chest and stomach, but it was not so 
severe as seriously to interrupt his usual 
exercise and employment. About four days 
before his death he was partially confined to 
the house-^enjoying, however, with his usual 
flow of spirits, the society and conversation 
of his numerous friends, who visited him 
daily, and watched with anxiety and distressed 
solicitude every symptom that threatened to 
snatch from them their nearest and best 
friend and benefactor. He retained his in- 
tellectual faculties to the Inst — his oonver 
sation was cheerful — his mind tranquil and 
composed, until the scene of life closed upon 
him. In this most afflicting dispensation, it 
must be a source of great consolation to his 
numerous friends and relatives that he died 
in ripe old age, and without pain, and blessed, 
it is hoped with the brightest claims to the 
rich rewards of a truly virtupus and eml 
nently useful life. 

Mr. Macon was one of the few patriots of 
the American Revolution who survived to 
tell the tale of that day to the present genera- 
tion. In the memorable year 1776, then not 
18 years old, and while a student at Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, burning with youthful ardor, 
and fired by hply enthusiasm in the cause of 
public liberty, he abandoned collegiate duties, 
and performed a short tour of duty in a com- 
pany of volunteers ; thus, in his youth, evin- 
cing an attachment to those principles which 
in after life, he supported with so much firm- 
ness, ability and undeviating consistency. 
After his return from New Jessey,- hearing of 
the fall of Charleston S. C. in the spring of 
1780, he joined the military troops of his 
native state, as a common soldier, and con 
tinned with them until the provisional articles 
of peace were sighed, in the *fuH of 178£. 
During this eventful period, he gave proofs of 
that indiflerence for office and emolument, 
and that unafiected devotcdness to his coun- 
try's good, which his future history so con- 
spicuously illustrated. He served in the 
ranks as a common soldier— and though 
command and places of trust and confidence, 
as well as relative ease and security, were 
often tendered him, he invariably declined 
them— desiring only to occupy the station 
and share the hardships and perils common 
to the greater portion of his fellow soldiers-^ 
and although in very humble circuintfances 
as to property, he never would charge or 
consent to receive ope cent for such servi- 



ces. He gave his heart and soul to the 
cause in which he had embarked— he loved 
his country, and like a dutiful son, gave her 
in time of need—* 'twas all he had* — his per- 
sonal services. And now that that country 
smiles with prosperity, and has, with a mu- 
nificence deserving all praise, made libera] 
provisions for the soldiers of the revolution, 
still did he decline the proffered bounty. 
Often has he been heard to say, (disclaiming 
all imputation upon others,) that no state of 
fortune could induce him to accept it. In 
those times, too, were developed the noble 
traits of Roman character which attracted to 
him the confidence and esteem of his coun- 
trymen. He became generally known through- 
out thestate, and won for himself a popularity 
to which his country is indebted for his long 
and useful and illustrious services in the 
public councils. His countrymen elected 
Uim, while yet in the army and scarcely 
twenty four years of age. a member of the 
State Legislature without his solicitation or 
even knowledge— and reluctant to part with 
his comrades in aruis, he was induced .only 
by the persuasions of his commanding offi- 
cers to accept the station. After serving in 
this capacity many years, he was chosen at 
the age of thirty two a member of Congress 
in the House of Representatives— and took 
his seat at the first session of the second 
Congress, in 1791, which he filled uninter- 
ruptedly, under successive elections till the 
winter of 1815— when he was chosen by the 
Legislature a Senator in Congress without 
his solicitation, and in one sense against his 
wish ; for his maxim was, * frequent elec- 
tions, and accountability at short intervals.* 
In January, 1816, being at Washington in 
the discharge of his duties as a member of 
the House of Representatives, be resigned, 
his seat in that body, and assumed his new 
station as Senator. On that occasion he de- 
alined and rejected double pay for traveling, 
although abundant precedems entitled him 
to it. The Legislature continued to him 
his honorably distinction and high trust till 
November 1&j28, when he was induced by * a 
sense of duty,' springing out of bis advanced 
age and infirmities to resign-^resigning at the 
time the offices of Justice of Peace, and 
Trustee of the University of North Carolina, 
both of which he filled for many years. Dur- 
ing the Congressional career, he was chosen 
in 1801, at the first session of the seventh 
Congress, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and continued to preside over the 
deliberations of that body till the 10th Con- 
gress. The duties of the chair were dis- 
charged by him with distinguished abilities, 
and an impartiality which secured the esteem 
and aflection of his political adversaries. 
Not being able, from severe indisposition, to 
attend at the commencement of the lOih 
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Congress, a new ineumbent was elected to 
the chair. He was several times elected 
President pro. ttm, of (he senate, and the 
last tirae chosen to that station, he declined 
its acceptance. The office of Post Master 
General was twice offered him. But office, 
liowerer high» or emolument however great, 
bad no charm for him. His engagement was 
always to his constituents and that he was 
determined to fulfil to the letter. No lure 
could tempt him to lay it down. His was 
the ambition that prompted only to virtuous 
deeds. He sought with great earnestness 
and untiring industry the path of duty and 
fearlessly pursued it— obliging no one from 
favor or affection, and yielding nothing to the 
suggestions of resentment or enmity. In- 
deed there was no passion he would gratify 
at the expense of duty. In 1835 his fellow- 
citizens again called him from his cherished 
retirement, by electing him a member of the 
convention, charged with the important duty 
of revising and reforming the Constitution of 
his native state, of which body he was chosen 
President by unanimous suffrage. In 18S6, 
he was chosen an elector of President— on 
the republican ticket— and at the proper 
time repaired to the seat of government, and 
performed the duty required of liim. — ^This 
was the closing act of Mr. Macon's public life. 
Of his political creed it is scarcely neces- 
sary to speak. His unchecked consistency— - 
the frank and manly avowal of his opinions on 
all pro|)er occasions-^the prominent and dis- 
tinguished part it was his lot to act in sup- 
port of every republican administration, suffi- 
ciently proclaim it. Suffice it to say, he was 
a Republican of the old school, and possess- 
ed without qualification or abatement, the 
affection and confidence of a Jefferson, 
Madison, a Monroe, and a Jackson— and of 
the whole host of distinguished statesman 
with whom he was a colaborer in the cause 
of democracy and free government. His 
political principles were deep-rooted. He 
became attached to them from early exami- 
nation, and was confirmed in theur correct- 
ness from mature reason and long experi- 
ence. — ^They were the^ principles of genuine 
republicanism— and to them through life he 
gave a hearty, consistent and available sup- 
port.— With them he never compromised ; 
and the greater the pressure, the more per- 
tinaciously he stood by them. Adopting^ to 
the fullest extent, the doctrine which allowed 
to man the capacity and the right of self- 
government, he was a strict constructionist 
of the ConstitutioD of the United States — and 
never would consent, however strongly the 
law of circumstance— the common plea of 
tyrants— might demand it, to exercise doubt- 
ful powers. Jealous of federal authority, 
his most vigilant efforts were directed to- 
wards restraining it within due limits. A 



democrat by nature as well as education, he 
was persuaded, that on the popular part of 
every govecument depends its real force— its 
welfare — its security— its permanence— its 
adaptation to the happiness of the people. 

Though so long honored and so many 
years the depository of the public confidence 
and public trusts, he had the rare merit of 
never having solicited any one to vote for 
him— or even intimated a wish that he should ; 
and, though no one shared more fully the 
confidence and esteem of a large circle of 
warm and inflnential friends — his is the praise 
of never having solicited the slightest inter- 
est for his Own preferment. 

But it was in private life the rare excellen 
cies of this great and good man shone bright 
est. ' To be and not to seem.* was his 
maxim. Disdaining the pride of power des 
pising hypocrisy as the lowesi and meanest 
devise— with an honest simplicity and Roman 
frankness of manners, he gave to intercourse 
an ease and freedom which made his society 
and conversation sought af^er by all who 
knew him. Industry, economy, and temper- 
ance distinguished the character of Mr. 
Macon, during every portion of his long life ; 
and he was always truly exemplary in the 
discharge of every social and domestic duty. 
His love of justice and truth, and his integ- 
rity of heart, commanded universal confi- 
dence, esteem, and respect. In his dress, 
his manners, his habits, and mode of life, he 
indulged no fondness of superfluities : yet 
he never denied himself the use of what was 
necessary and convenient. The vainness of 
ostentation and the littleness of pride were 
alike disgusting to him. His neighbors, even 
the humblest, visited him without ceremony ; 
and in all their difficulties, applied to Mm for 
advice ai^d comfort, which he never failed to 
afford in a manner the most acceptable. The 
society of his neighborhood, embracing an 
unusually large circle, seemed, as it were 
to constitute but one family, of which he was 
the head and the guide ; and the rich stores 
of his mind were common property. Such 
was the moral influence which he exerted 
around him,^hat his example and his pre- 
cept were allowed the force of law. His 
heart was the seat of the benevolent affec- 
tions; and that he enjoyed, while living, the 
happiness which attends their constant ex- 
ercise, was sufficiently attested by the many 
of all ages and both sexes who attended his 
Interment, with tears and deepest sorrow.— 
And that he was not wanting in the offices of 
humanity was proven by the heart rending 
scene exhibited by the moans and lamenta- 
tions of his numerous black family, when 
they were permitted to view for the last time 
his mortal remains. They, indeed, had cause 
for sorrow. ,Never had slaves a kinder m.is- 
ter. In every thing connected with their 



health and comfort, he made the most liberal 
and ample previsions— In food, raimeut, bed- 
ding, and dwellings. In sickness, his atteo* 
ttoDS to them were those of a kind and tender 
fnend ; nor did he neglect their moral iustrso* 
tion and discipline. 

He was fond of reading, but his favorite 
study was man. To tliis predilection did be 
owe that consummate knowledge of the humao 
character, and those practical lessons of 
wisdom, of so much consequence to the con- 
duct of life which gave him rank among tbe 
' wisest and the best.' 

Such was Nathaniel Macor of Noctli 
Carolina— the kind neighbor— the warm heart- 
ed friend — the affectionate relative— the fear- ' 
less advocate of public liberty— the enligbt- 
ened statesman— the just man. He has sunk 
to rest, but his memory will live in the bents 
and affections of bis countrymen, Md In the 
recorded pages of his country's history. 

Tbe writer of this imperfect sketch knew 
him well. And is painfully sensible bow it^ 
adequately it portrays his public services or 
private virtues. He offbrs it however, as tbs 
humble tribute of grateful affection to tbs 
memory of one whom be both loved and ad- 
mired. 
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From the RicbmoBd Coaaty BUrrer. 

I Comb, I come !— ye have culled me loiif ,— 
I come o*er Uie moaatains wUh Hght and wag t 
Te may trace my step o'er the wakening earUi, 
By the winda which tell of Uie violet *fl birth, 
By Uie primroee-etara in Uie abadowy gran. 
By the green leavea opening aa I pa8a.~BmiujR. 

SpRmo is here, and let us hie away to ilie 
forest or the moreland, and sit down in the 
smile of the kind March sun, as its genial 
nfluence unfolds the dormant energies of na- 
ture, and melts the frozen hearted into tears* 
Come reader give us your hand as we leap, 
from crag to crag, and drink In the delightful 
pleasures of the scene. For there is poetry 
in nature, if we will only read it ; and there 
is a lesson in every leaf and streamlet, if we 
will only listen to its whispers. * All natural 
objects have an echo in the heart,' and as we 
contemplate these natural viaducts of thought 
and look up to their Immaculate Original, 
how many useful lessons may we receive— bow 
many stirring reveries may we enjoy! Tbe 
Spring, the gay, the sparkling Spring has 
come ! come to free the little brooks of their 
chilly manacles — come to give birth to a 
million little flowers— come to cheer us with 
the carols of a thousand little songsters. 
Here are we, in Nature's temple — these 
mountain-piles its pillars— *whose crests of 
adamant uprear the skies for a canopy- 
its baths are ocean, and these plains its altars, 
that yearly send their grateful laeense up^ 
laden with perfuBM of their fruits and flowers. 
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From time immemorial it has been the 
eastern to hall all deliverers with delight aud 
glad rejoicings. And shall our annual friend 
^-sweet Spring--pas8 by without an honest 
meed of praise, festifity and cheerfulness ? 
The deep fir-trees are bursting already with 
new Terdure, the beasts of the forest bound 
g^ly along the redolant fields, gay little fledg- 
ioge come whistling by us, while the Toice 
of a thousand rills welcome the arrival of 
their deliverer. And shall man alone bear 
tip hb haughty front and leave the beautiful 
iMrmonies of Nature unadored ? No ! 

• A acml witboat reflactkm, like a pile 
\^^lliottt InhabhanU, to niia rans. 

And while we look upon the changing scene 
before us, that like a vast panorama paints 
throogh the eye upon the understanding, the 
goodness and perfection of that Being by 
whose beneficence we exist, dare we turn 
aside in cool indifference ? The gay Summer 
with her green tapestries and * ambrosial 
lowers,' plays harbinger to Autumn, with 
her golden chaplet and rich impending fruits. 
Winter next with aspect chill drives off the 
tributary smiles of Autumn and vents his fros- 
ty fury, till soft Spring with her thousand 
charms com<M on, with laughing eye and 
buoyant step, spreading green beauty wher- 
wer she rambles and delighting the storm- 
lashed earth with her gay and beauteous 
trippings. Spring in her turn, melts into 
Samroer ' and as the picture changes, how 
can the contemplative eye look vp into the 
•star-encumbered vault of Heaven aud not 
launch forth its tears of gratitude to Him-* 
that over-ruling Soul of Nature. 

That ebanged Uvoagh all aii4 yet in HI the laaie 
Oreat In tbe eertb u in Ui* eCbeiial fmiae; 
Warme in tbe mn— ref^eehea in the breese, 
Glowe in tlie etarfl and Uoeeoma in the treea ; 
Urea tbrovf h all Hfe ; eitenda Uiiouf h aU extent ; 
fifireada undivided— operatea oaapent : 

Friendslilp. 

How tiresome do all the pleasures of the 
world appear, when compared with the happi- 
ness of a faithful, tender and enlightened 
friendship? How joyfully do we shake off the 
soul, where otir inclinations are free, and feel- 
ings genuine, and our sentiments unbiased ; 
where a mutual confidence of thoughts and 
actions, of pleasures and of pains unimer- 
rupted prevails ; where the heart is led with 
joy along the path of virtue, and the mind 
conducted by happiness into the bowers of 
truth ; wh^re every thought is anticipated be- 
fore it escapes from the lips : where advice, 
consolation and succor, are reciprocally 
given and received in all the accidents and 
misfortunes in life ? The soul thus anima- 
ted by the charm of friendship, springs from 
its sloth and apathy, and views the irradia- 
ting beams of hope breaking on its repose. 
Does the tear of sorrow steal down the cheeks 



of one— the other with affection wipes it 
tenderly away. The deepest sorrows of one 
are felt with equal poignancy bj the other ; 
but what sorrow can resist the consolation 
which flows from an intercourse of hearts so 
tenderly, so intimately, so closely united ? 
The only misfortune of which they have any 
fear is the greatest they can possibly experi- 
ence, the misfortune of absence, separation 
and death.— •Ztmmerffian. 

On CnltiTatlon of Taste. 

A FEifALB of cultivated taste, has an influ- 
ence upon society wherever she moves. She 
carries with her that secret attractive charm 
which operates like magic upon the beholder 
fixes the attention and softens the feelings 
of the heart like those benign influences over 
which we have no control. It is impossible 
to be long in her presence without feeling the 
superiority of that intellectual acquirement 
which so dignifies her mind and person. 
Her words and actions are dictated by its 
power, and give ease and grace to her mo- 
tions. The cultivation of a correct taste is 
so joined in affinity with the social affections, 
that it is almost impossible to improve the 
one, without affecting the other. Fur it is 
seldom that we see this resplendent qualifi- 
cation attached to minds under the influence 
of moral principles, neglectful of those social 
feelings which cement society together, and 
preserve it from jarring innovations. It is 
needful in every jdepartment of life ; and more 
of our happiness is derived from this source 
than we are often aware of. 

Look at domestic scenes with a discern- 

1. * 

ing eye, snd see the movements of a woman 
of taste. If she is the head of a family, order 
appears to be the first law which governs and 
controls her actions. All her affairs \re 
planned with wisdom ; confusion and discord 
never disturb her mind. Her hottse is the 
seat of social happiness, where the stranger 
and friend can repose with delight, for neat 
ness and order are the initiates of her habi- 
tation. 

Molly Pitcher. 

At the commencement of the battle of 
Monmouth this intrepid woman contributed 
her aid by carrying water from a spring to a 
battery where her husband was employed as 
cannonier, in loading and firing a gun. — At 
length he was shot dead in her presence, 
just as she was leaving the spring, whereupon 
she flew to the spot, found her husband life- 
less, and at the moment heard an officer, who 
rode up, order off the gun * for the want of a 
man sufficiently dauntless to supply his place.' 
Indignant at this order, and stung by the Re- 
mark, she promptly opposed it—demanded 
the post of her slaii^ husband, to avenge his 
death, flew to the gun, and to the admiration 



and astonishment of all who saw her, assumed 
and ably discharged the duties of the vacated 
post of cannonier, to the end of the battle. 
For this sterling demonstration of genuine 
spirit, Washington gave her a lieutenants* 
commission upon the spot, which Congress 
afierwards ratified, and granted her a sword, 
and an epaulette, and half pay, as a lieuten- 
ant for life ! She wore the epaulet, re- 
ceived the pay and was called * Capt. Moliy^ 
ever afterwards.—^. B, Times, 

A Good One* 

When* the late Judge Howell, of Rhode 
Island, was at the bar, Mr. Burgess, to [4ay s 
joke, wrote on the lining of his hat, vacuwn 
caput, (empty head ;) the hat circulated about 
exciting a smile on every countenance, ex^ 
cept that of the owner, who deliberately took 
it up, and repeated the words above, and well 
knowing the author of the mischief, addressed 
the court as follows: *May it please the 
court : I ask your honor's protection, (hol- 
ding up the hat) * for,' said he, * I find that 
brother Burgess has written his name in my 
hat, and I have reason to fear that he intends 
to make off with it.' — Galaxy.- 
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Inthia city, on tke 9Mi nit. Iiy the Rev. Mr. Willikai- 
•on, Mr. John T. Plaaa, to Mlas Mary Hopkiat, daughter 
of Mr. Eliaa Hopktaw, all of Uils city. . 

OntheStb inst. by Uie Rev. W. Whittakar, Mr. Wil- 
liam Taylor to MieaMary Van Home. 

At Albany, on 8unday last, by tbe Rev. Mr. Brown, Mr. 
Amoa Carpenter, of tbta city, to Mn. Elizabeth, widow of 
the late Henry Hudaon, of tbe village of Saratoga Sprtngs. 

At Hillsdale, on the 30th ult. by T. Reed, Eaquire, Mr. 
David Bramer, to Miea Phebe Holly. 

At MeUenville, on tbe 17Ui nit. bv the Rev. J. Berger, 
Mr. Jacob Priea to Miea Ann Maria Harder, both of Ghent. 

At Hilladale, on tbe SSd nit. by the Rev. Mr. Tmeadell, 
Mr. Jeremiah Cunnlogbam to Miai Bethia White, daugli- 
ter of Mr. Henry Wkhe. 



In Ibis city, on Friday the 87th ult Mary Jane, tbe only 
remaining child of Dr. George W. and Elisabeth Cook, 
aged 7 years and 80 days. Two weeka since we recorded 
the death of two younger children of ibia afflicted fbmily. 
They all died of Scarlet fever. 

On the 34th ult. Mra. Klixa PnlU, aged 85 yeaia, wifb 

OnBatuniay evening the SSth ult. Helen Louisa, infant 
daughter of T. G. Phippa. 

On the 83d ult. George, Infuit sob of Reuben and Sakn 
n»e Burrel. 

On the 9«th ult. Mrs. Oeftmde Bbeftr, in tbe 60 year of 

Ontbe Ist inst Phebe Macy, in the 79th year of her age. 

On the 8d inst Isaac Bedell, in the 40th year of his age. 

On tbe 4th inst William H. son of William and ElisA- 
beth Beverly, aged 9 years and 3 montha. 

On the aoth ult EHen V. daughter of Abraham and Cath- 
arine Groat axed 8 yeara. 

On the STthult Mra. Mary Ryckman, hi the Oith year of 
her age. 

On tbe89thuU.MIasRoaannaGiilbrd,inthe64tbyearof 

*Arffew-York, on the 94th ult. of Apoplexy, Mrs. Wll 
liams, widow of the late Elisha WilUams, of this city, ' 
the(r7Uiyear.of|5,^e^ by Vn^i^V 
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From the New- York American. 
Bo7li€>od« 

DY LIEUT. O. W. PATTEN, U. 6. A. 

I srBVEB see the laughing eye 

Of joyous boys at play, 
But memories fond within mc riso 

Of childhood's happy day j 
To sport upon the festive ground 

Seemed all I had to do, 
And when ray comrades laughed around, 

My heart was happy too. 

I seldom cared for dust and noise. 

Or wore a troubled brow ; 
But thought myself with marble toys— 

Oh ! richer far than now : 
[ never pined for foreign land, 

Nor sighed for. distant sea ; 
The top which tamed beneath my hand, 

Had charms enough for me. 

But now upon my troubled soul, 

Come visions dark and deep ; 
My thoughts are where the billows roll — 

An4 where the whirlwinds sweep, 
I love to see tlie bending mast 

Bow down before the storm 
And hear amid the rushing blast 

The wing without a form. 

I wander o*er the plain of death, 

4s thro' a lady's bower ; 
Deep watching for the battle breath, 

As for a thought of power ; 
Alas ! the lesson manhood brings ! 

And little understood ;— 
To leave the love of gentler things, 

For toil by field and flood. 

Flow on, calm blood of childhood flow ! 

Speed not your current thin ! 
, Nor let the conscious bosom know, 

The fires which sleep within ; 
Too soon will come the moment when 

Each pulse anew will start. 
And thou, with purple tides of men, 

Must battle with the heart. 

From Bacon*8 PoeoM. 

OuB years, our years, how fast they glide! 
Life, like a never sleeping tide. 

Wild sweeps away ; 
And all that the young heart supplied, 
Visions of pomp, and power and prid^ 

Lo, what are they ! 

We live, we love, we laugh, we sigh ; 
We cheat the heart, we cheat the eye 

With things to come ; 
Aye ! while the gathering clouds are nigh, 
And the dread bolt is launched on high, 

To be our doom. 

We live — love brings its mysteries ; 
It clothes the earth, it clpthes the skies. 

With visions bright ; 
The heart is taken with sweet surprise, 
It gives up its best sympathies — 
« Death brings a blight. 



We live— we think of laurels won, 

Of faith well kept, of proud deeds done, 

Then fix our eye ; 
Fame's ihunder-plaudit cheers us on j 
The goal is in our sight ; we run ; 

We win and die ! 

The laureled brow," tlie heart elate. 
The warrior's fame, the monarch's state, 

The castled slave ; 
Each, as the world proclaims him gr«at. 
Trembles for one is at the gate- 
To dig his grave. 
We grasp the wind ; we clasp a shade ; 
Earth's proudest gift's a phantom made— 

So soon *tis flown ; 
The draught is at our lips ; afraid, 
We dash the chalice down, dismayed 
That life is gone. ' 

Tbe Hasty IVord. 

BY MISS C. H. WATHiMAN. 

Forget it, oh I forget the sound. 
That had such fatal power to wound ; 
It was not meant to deeply dwell 
With such a dark and withering spell ; 
It was not meant to give a pain. 
That kind tones could not heal again. 
A hasty word will sometimes start 
From out an overburthen'd heart, 
That tears, however fast they fall. 
Can ne'er again ite sound recall ; 
And lime, as it still onward rolls, 
Divides yet more the once knit souls, 
Until the heart is only stirred 
With memory of a hasty word. 

Oh ! let it not in mercy rest, 
Within thy once forgiving breast; 
Look back upon the days of youth. 
Of guiltless love, of trust and truth ; 
Look back upon the pleasant days, 
When life was made of summer rays, 
Where every look and tone of mine 
Was gently answered back by thine I 
When, not a thought of cither's heart 
The other's love did* not impart. 
Look back, look back, and tell me, will^ 
Thy wounded pride uphold thee still. 
Will no fond pleading voice be heard 
For pardon, for a hasty word 7 

When fleeting years shall pass away. 
And earth shall claim her kindred clay : 
When parted by death's dreadful doom. 
There's no forgivness in the tomb : 
Think how thy siek'ning heart will yearn 
For that which never can return. 
And all those sunny days will rise 
Before thy vainly aching eyes, 
And all tlie thousand tones of love. 
Again within thy breast sliall move, 
Then, in mine car, will be unheard. 
Thy pardon, for a hasty word. 

PartlniT* 

BY MBS. 81G0UBNEY. 

.Not of tlie boisterous sea — 
Not of the tempest's power — 

Not of the long and weary way, 
Speak at this sacred hour ! 

Not of the pirate's steel — 

God of the traveler hear ! 
And from our parting cup of love 

Wring out these dregs of fear ! 



Art thou a God at home, 

Where the bright fireside smiles— 
And not abroad upon the wave, 

'Mid danger's darkest wiles 7 

What though the eyes so deal- 
To distant regions turn, 

Their tender language in our hearts 
Like vestal fire shall bum. 

What though the voice beloved 

Respond not to our pain. 
We'll shut its music in the soul 

Until we meet again. 

Farewell ! we're travelers all 

With one blest goal in view- 
One rest— one everlasting home — ^. 
Sweet friends a sweet adieu ! 
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Tlie Cliairter. 

AN HISTORICAL TALE OF CONNECTICDT. 
£y ae AuO^ •/ • Lqfittey* etc, 
tOonclttdsd.l 
GATBARl^x Wtllts wjw the daughter of one 
fE>r liie wealthiest and iiioet aristorutic gemle- 
tiien of the colouy, who held a-Jiigh office under 
fhe colonud goverQaient. He wm ilie pro 
prietor of a fi^e estate ueur the neighborhood 
of Hartford, and his resideoce was on a 
beautiAil swell of land near the town,— com 
mending an cfxtensive prospect of the 
winding Connecticui and the adjncent coun- 
try. Sbe^wes the cousin of Helen Piorpont,— 
but in affection tliey were sisters \ here aiJ 
unity ceased ! In person, ivibiis and tone 
(3f mind, they were tlie antipodes of each 
^«»fa«r. Helen mkss isU, with a. ^^aiiwiaoding 
figure, and dark eyes, raven hair, and a some- 
what haughty carriage; the secret of which 
lay in iier pride as an Englishwoman in educa- 
tion, feeling and prejudices and hi her con- 
tempt for the colonial females, save one — 
her cousin Kate. In England she would 
have denied her country, for she wns asltamed 
of tt. Where her national prejudices were 
not assailed, she was gentle, frank and 
pleasing, and the friend and benefactor of ail 
who sought her bounty. Catharine was a 
sylph with blue eyes dancing with the hearths 
joy and beaming with tenderness. Her hair 
was soft and wavy, and of a golden auburn ; 
her complexion was dazzling white, while the 
color upon her cheek was as delicate as if 
the light were passed through a roscleaf upon 
it. Her mouth and teeth were very beauti- 
ful, and she had one of the sweetest, merriest 
voices in the world, and a smile so bewitching 
and a disposition so good, that she captivated 
ail hearts. Nothing could be more exquis- 
itely moulded than her figure. She seemed 
more like a creation of the poet's fancy than 
a creature of flesh and blood. Grace and 
lightness characterized evpry movement, and 
there was an indescribable charm in all that 
she did or said, which inspired confidence 
and affection at the first glance. Slio was 



jus^i &evct!t*-en, hdd never been out rjf the 
colony it! her life^ — i^as tljijn*M^|jly liomdy 
HI till her n glings and aitachiuc its jmuI iillca- 
American m every thing. To sum up all, she 
could knit, spin, weave and quilt, and was! 
one of those noble girls of whom the ex- 
cellent gran<imoihers of three or four gen- 
erations back were made. Indeed she f lirly 
promised yet to be one of them, — at least 
she had taken the first step — she had a 
lover ! This lover whs a young colonist. 
He was handsome, brave and generous, and 
worthy to love and be beloved by a maiden 
so fair as Catharins, Henry VVadswonh 
was v/arndy opposed to the resignation of 
the Charter ; so was Kate t whatever he 
loved, she loved ;* whatever he hated, she 
hated ; apd vice^versa. Nor wns this all 
for love. It resulted from tiiu happy unity 
of kiadred aud congenial pirtts. Kate 
Wyllys and Harry Wadswonl * were paired 
together in Heaven. 

The conversation between Andross and 
Helen had, as doubtless the reader has 
conjectured, a third parly as listener. Wads- 
worth had been walking with Catharine, and 
as he was. about to leave her at her father*s 
that he might join the Assembly, she, no 
doubt to linger yet longer on his arm, and 
look up into his f.iceand talk of.love, proposed 
accompanying him as far as the Governor's 
where she would stop with her cousin Helen 
until his return, when he iMight call and 
escort her home. This was an excellent idea 
and just harmonized with his own wishes. 
At the governor's g>cte they separated ; Henry j 
bending his steps towards the town-house ; 



but a feki steps wheii she Sii^ AniJross and 
Helen arfviujfihjg toward |fer» but lew much 
engaged in nuiice i^ny thing beyond Uiein- 
selves. The figure and air of her cousia 
could not be mistaken. < Who could it be 
with her } Without waiting for a reply to 
this self-directed query, she retreated to 
elude tWeir observation, — but wUh a half 
formed determination of ascertaining who 
the stranger was with her own eyes. Without 
returning by the by-path which was very 
circuitous, there was no way of escaping 
them except by a gate at the foot of the 
walk, where also was an arbor. To this 
she directed her steps, and entered the 
arbor. 

\ Helen certainly will iK)t venture in this 
dark place with a uian,V8he said to herself^ 
^ so I shall be secure here. For I am de- 
termined tg see who slie can be philandering 
with at such an hour.* 

In this concealment undiscovered she 
heard sufficient to assure her of the loyal 
intentions of her coitsin, and to ascertain 
ivho was her dangerous companion. Hard- 
ly had they turned their backs than she glided 
from the arbor, softly passed through the 
gate which led througii the rear of the dwell- 
ing, and fled towards it at the imminent risk 
of leaving a stray tress or a portion of her 
robe on the bushes through which she forced 
her way. Entering the house by a door in 
the wing, she flew along the hall to the 
library. Its door was ajar. She went in 
and closed it behind her; found the key 
in the escritoire ; unlocked the bureau ; 
discovered the drawer and with an eager 



Kate, anticipating the delightful walk slie L grasp drew forth a narrow wooden case, 
should have home, with a light heart entered u about two feet long and three inches square 
the gate, and bounded up the avenue to theij having a curiously jointed cover, like the 
house. She had traversed half the length j roof of a house. It was secured by brass 
of the walk when the forms of Andross and i hasps and covered with a coarse, dark sub- 



Helen before her caught her eye. Unable 
to distinguish her cousin hi the gloom, and 
unwilling to meet them at that hour she 
turned aside into a by-path, to gain the portico 
without passing them. The path conducted 
her into a bro.i^er one which led obliquely 
to the front of ihc maubion. She had walked 



stance. Hastily opening it, she discovered 
a roll, of which she instantly took possession. 
Then taking one from a-pile of old parch- 
; ments which lay on the top of the bureau, 
she placed it in the case instead of that she 
had abstracted, fastened the hasps as before . 
and replaced it in the drawer. Rclockin^ 
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the bureMU, 8be returned the key to the 
tscritoiref and hastened from the room 
wKh the Charter safe beneath her cloak 
Before she reached the door by which 
she had come in the hall-door Qpened 
Hnd she had barely time to step aside 
into a recess when Helen entered and with 
a hurried step gained the door of ihe library, 
paused, hesitiUed, looked cautiously around 
and then went in. 

With a steady hand she placed the key 
in the bureau, and removed the case. Find- 
ing it too heavy, and from its bulk liable to 
expose her to detection, she removed the 
parchment, replaced the case and key and 
hurried from the library and from^he house. 

How opposite the feelings of the two 
cousins as each in her (urn left the library ? 
With what different emotions throbbed their 
hearts ! 

' Now have I done his Majesty good ser- 
vice and been the weak instruinejit of uniting 
to the crown a disloyal people,* said Helen, 
as she closed the door of the library. 

* Now in the hand of Providence,* said 
Catharine with flashing eyes as Helen appear- 
ed, ^ have I been instrumental in defeathig 
a most high-handed treachery. I will go in 
and see if she really hns taken away what 
I left. I can scarcely believe Helen could 
be in earnest.* Leaving the recess she re- 
entered the room and discovered the empty 
tase. Replacing.the charter in it she con- 
cealed the case beneath her cloak, crossed 
the hall and went out undiscovered. By 
a clreuitCMfft route she gained the principal 
gate,- and dark as it was, swiftly pursued her 
way home with her treasure. On her arrival 
she sought her room, placed the parch ni^m 
in her own private secretary ; locked and 
double locked it, and then sat down and wrote 
the following laconic note, *which site sent 
away by a servant. 

Djsar Hctcbt :— Leave the Assembly this 
Instant, and come to Kate. 

CHAPTER ▼• 

* Here is the Charter, Edmund,' faintly 
said Helen, placing the roll in the eager hands 
of Audross, who, impatient of delay, met her 
as she came from the house, and sinking upon 
his shoulder, she whispered, * What have J 
done ? I tremble all over.' 

* Be reassured, Helen,' he said embracing 
her.—* You have acted nobly. His Majesty 
shall know your loyalty.' 

* Your love is all I ask, Edmund.' 

' And is it not yours, dear girl V he said, 
drawing her hastily to his heart. * Now 
go in, my love. I fear your absence will be 
marked. I will soon see you again.' I 

* Where do you go ?' I 

* To the Council. Adieu. I will return' 
ere long.' ' 

* Remember my fdllier.' | 



• I will. Good night.* 
Helen looked after his receding figure till 

it disiippeared through the gate and she then 
retraced her steps slowly and tlioughtfully 
to the house. 

On gaining the saddle Sir Edmund Andross 
put spurs to his horse, and followed by Cuto 
rode through the town to rejoin his troop. 
He had scarcely cleared the straggling sub- 
urbs when he was challenged by a mounted 
sentinel posted in the road, who presented 
his harquebuss and demanded the counter- 
sign. 

• The Charter.' 

• Pass to the right,' replied the sodier, re- 
suming his position. 

A few yards from the highway he came 
upon his troop, drawn up in a wood. 
Trevor rode foward to meet him. 

• What success in love and politics ?' 

' I have the Charter here,' he said signi- 
ficantly, at the same time producing the roll 
'Ha! The lady? 

• The lady. 

• She has redeemed her sex. I hail you as 
Governor of Connecticut.' 

• And these ox-headed provincials shall 
know it within twenty minutes. Gentlemen 
he added addressing Randolph and Dudley 
as they rode up, ' I h^e obtained the Char- 
ter of this colony, through the agency of a 
loyal partisan. Tis here. The Council are 
in full conclave in their ' town-hall. I shall 
take the Jiberty of intruding upon their de- 
liberations. I desire your attendance.' 

Here he gtive one or two brt^f oi4«ni ; 
the sentinel fell Into his place in the ranks ; 
and every man drew his rein tighter, and 
slightly pressed the flanks of his horst with 
the rowel of his spur. 

• Forward.' 

Instantly the whole troop were in motion. 

' Trot.' 

The squadron now moved out of the wood, 
wheeled into the road and advanced at a fast 
irot into the town. 

• How do you intend to act ?' asked Tre- 
vor, who cantered by the side of the leader. 

' Surround tlie hall— enter and demand the 
Charter as if I had it not — and so give them 
a chance of surrendering it with some show 
of decency.' 

• If they do not?' 

*' I shall show them that I am their govern- 
or ; and if they refuse to acknowledge me — ^ 

' Conyince them of their error with some 
four-score indisputable arguments/ said Tre- 
vor dryly, looking back at the troop. * By- 
ihe-by, how was my fair cousin's health ?' 

• In excellent keeping.* 

• And did you see my other cousin, Kate ?' 

• No.* 

• She has been expeeiing me this six 
weeks, and will take uic to latk for loitCJins 



among the beauties of your town of Bosioii/ 
said Trevor, spurring forward to keep up 
with his more eager companion. 

In the meanwhile the servant had deliver- 
ed Caiharine*s note, and young Wadsworth 
hastened to obey the commands of his 
mistress. 

'Henry,' said Catharine, meeting hiin 
before he reached the bouse, no^r you can 
show both your love and your ptgiotism. 
Sir Edmund Andross is in Hartford.' 

* Impossible.' 

' I have seen him.' 

* Ha !' 

' Listen.* In a few wDrds the maiden told 
her* astonished lover what we have related 
more at large. He let fall some words, slie 
concluded, * about a troop.— Doubtless be 'm 
supported. When he finds out tlie trick play* 
ed upon him, I fear he will do some violence, 
search the governor's house and perhaps my 
father's. Apprehensive of this, I brought the 
Charter here and now pbce it in your hands. 
Keep the trust sacred, Henry. Remember 
you hold there the liberties of this Colony.* 

« I will deOeiad them wKh my blood/ he said 
with animation, receiving the case which she ' 
had taken from her secretary to entrust to a 
safer guardian. 

' No. Do nothing hastily. While, you 
are true to your country, do not forget Cath- 
arine. Hark ! what sound is that ?* 

They listened for a moment, and the sound 
grew louder and louder, when Wadswonb 
exclaimed, 

* By Uaa«#i»i- fTis tlie noise efoavafr/iA 
motion.' 

*• As I feared,* said Catharine, clinging to 
him as he was about to spring from her. 
* Hold, do not leave me.' 

* Hark,' he said, straining his eyes and lis- 
tening with an intentness that dulled his ear 
to all other sounds ; * it has ceased. They 
have drawn up at the town-houser Do not 
detain me, dear Kate, I must be there.' 

* Will you leave me, Henry without * 

* There, Kate, there,' he said, embracing 
her. * I will return and give you the news.* 
The next moment she was alone. 

The squadron of horse which we left en- 
tering the town, swept along its deserted 
streets with the noise of a whiilwind ; with 
armor clanging, spurs and bridles ringing, 
and matches glowing like lamps in the wind 
of their rapid motion, striking with wonder 
and alarm the startled citizens, who wildly 
rushed to their doors, and penetrating even 
the walls of the couneil-room, and arresting « 
he councillors in the midst of their delibera- 
lions. Nearer and louder it grew, until the 
troop drew up before the door. 

* What cau mean this uproar ?' exclaimed 
one of the Assembly, rising and approaching 
a window. 
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*• There is some commptioii without,' said 
the Tenerable governor; * Filz Winilirop/ 
he said to a gentleman near him, * I pray you 
go and learn the cause.' 

There followed ^ sound of con fused voices 
without ; then a heavy footstep accompanied 
by a clatter of armor and jingling of spurs 
was beard in the vestibule.— All eyes were 
turned towards the door, wlikh was sudden- 
ly thrown wide open, and whh a haughty mien 
and a bold step, Sir Edmund Andross, ac- 
companied by Trevor, Randolph and Dudley, 
and attended by four grenadiers, entered the 
hall. Governor Treat, who sat at the upper 
end of the apartment, fixed his eyes siernly 
yernot without cilriosity on the stranger as 
be strode up the room ; and then rising witli 
that dignity for which he was remarkable, he 
demanded the cause for so daring an intrusion 
into a peaceful assembly. 

* Tou shall learn, sir ; and you worthy and 
honorable gentleman also/said Andross, look- 
ing around and speaking with ironical courtesy. 
* UaTe I the honor,' he added, turning to his 
interrogator, * of addressing Robert Treat, 
self-stgrlcd Governor of his Majesty's colony 
of Connecticut P 

* I am,' he answered with firmness, * Ro- 
bert Treat and Governor, by the grace of God 
and courtesy of his deceased Majesty Charles 
the first, of this colony of Connecticut.' 

* Amen,' responded several voices in the 
room* 

The brow of the intruder lowered as he 
■#^irfad round upon the Asasaibly. • 

' Whom,' added tiie Governor,' have I the 
honor also of addressing ?' 

* I am Sir Edmund Andross, knight, and 
by his present Majesty's pleasure, governor 
of tills recusant colony of Connecticut.' 

Until this moment every coumenance in 
the room had been fixed upon the intruder 
in silent wonder, not unmingled with curiosity 
and honest indignation. Every mind from 
the first had received an impression as to tho 
true character of the audacious stranger who 
had thus broken in upon their councils though 
no one dared whisper, even to himself his 
~ suspicion. When the question was put to 
him by the governor, demanding his name 
and rank, they hung %vith breathless expecta- 
tion upon his reply. When it confirmed 
their wofst apprehensions there was a general 
burst of resentment and mortification. Every 
gentleman sprang to his feet, mtmy swords 
fiew from their scabbards, and one or two 
were even leveled at the breast of Andross. 

* Hold, gentleman,' cried the aged govern- 
or, * use no violence. This is a matter to 
be sdltled by cool tongues rather than by 
sharp steel. In your haste,' he added, with 
cutting irony, you have forgotten to welcome 
our worthy friends who stand there, Randolph 
andDudlev.'- 



Randolph frowned and struck his sword 
hilt. The latter smiled complacently if not 
with a very little grain of triumph. Andros? 
stood perfectly unmoved duriu^ the mo- 
mentary excitement the declaration of his 
name had created. The members of the 
council who had been most forward, at length 
sullenly replaced their swords not in the 
scabbards indeed, but under their arms, 
ready for use. 

'Sir Edmund Andross,' said Governor 
Treat when the commotion had in some de- 
gree subsided, * I demand by what right you 
intrude upon this Assembly with a band of 
armetl soldiers at your back ?' 

* We are not to be bearded to our very 
faces,' cried a voice in a distant part of the 
room. 

* He shall atone for his insolence,' added 
another in a still sterner tone. 

Andross turned from one speaker to an- 
other like a lion at bay. 

* Peace gentleman !' interposed the mild 
voice of the governor waving his hand with 
authority. ' We wait your answer sir.' 

* I stand here in obedience to his Majesty's 
commands.' he haughtily replied. 

* On what intent ?' 

* We know his intentions well,' cried 
several voices. 

* I entreat you be silent gentleman,' again 
interposed the governor. 

* As these puritan statesman seem to be 
so well informed on the Subject,' said An- 
droaa,. fineermgly, * there is.i^ need that J 
should reply. Bu( lest they misconirue my 
silence, I answer that I am here to demand, 
in t|^ name and by the authority of his reign- 
ing Majesty, James the Second, the surren- 
der of your Charter.' 

If we refuse to obey his Majesty ?' asked 
the Governor, in a quiet manner. 

I am prepared to enforce his commands. 
Will you yield your Charter, gentleman ?' he 
demanded in a determined tone. 

Voluntarily, never^* replied Governor 
Treat, firmly. 

* iVet?cr,' rang loudly through the hall. 
Sir Edmund Andross wahed until there 

was silence, then casting a glance of triumph 
around the room, his countenance assumed 
a significant expression which at once drew 
attention and excited curiosity. Deliberately 
taking the roll of parchment from under his 
short horseman's cloak, he said, * I had an- 
ticipated your refusal, after the answer you 
have invariably given to his Majesty's writs, 
of which our mutual friend, Edward Ran- 
dolph, was tho bearer. Therefore, to antici- 
pate any abstraction or concealment of your 
Charter, when my presence in Hartford 
should be known, I have thought it expedient 
in compliance with his Majesty's wish, that by 
all means, I should posFcss myself of the 



patent, to secure it before I a^^^f^^ before 
you. How I have got posssessioii ^^cji mat- 
ters not. It is sufidcient that I have it. This 
mockery of asking its surrender was gra- 
ciously to afibrd you the opportunity of 
quietly resigning it, and in some degree reoov- 
eriug his Majesty's esteem. But my kind 
consideration has been thrown away fike 
pearls befor e but, gentleman, I need not 
remind you of the text. Behold your Char- 
ter !' he added, holding out the parchment in 
one hand and striking it with tlie gloved fore- 
finger of the other. * In the name of his 
Majesty James the Second, and in this pre* 
sent, I declare the governmeut under this 
charter dissolved.' 

A dozen swords glittered in the hands of 
as many gentleman : the grenadiers threw 
hen^selves before their leader, who caught 
half a score of blades upon his own. 

Hold !' he cried, • your doors arc guar- 
ded — yourselves are prisoners. One word 
from me and you will be cut to pieces. 

Base craven!' • Villain!' 'Coward!* 
were the epithets that assailed his ears on all 
sides. 

* Forbear gentleman ! Let us act mildly,' 
said the governor. * May it please you Sir 
Edmund Andross,' he added, looking fixedly 
at the parchment the Knight held in his hand 
» to unroll that instrument, that att may be 
convinced — for some doubt — that you hold 
our Charter.' 

* Assuredly,' he replied with confidence, 
existing an exulting look around^ he unrolled 
the instrument and displayed it before all 
eyes. Tlie quiet smile that played about the 
Governor's mouth and broader signs of mer- 
riment visible on the faces of the rest, induced 
him to look closely at the parchment, when a 
glance showed him that he held simply an 
Indian deed of hunting grounds. His proud 
and confident manner was changed, not to 
one of mortification and disappointment, but 
to one of vhidictive rage. He gnashed his 
teeth ; crumpled the parchment in his hand ; 
flung it to the earth and ground it with his 
hed. 

* By whatsoever interposition of Provi- 
dence your unjust intentions have been foiled,' 
said Governor Treat with a dignity strikingly 
contrasted with the excitement of the oihcr^ 
• you are properly punished for resorting to 
stratagem. Those who have deceived you 
have proved our friends.' 

» Infernal woman I' muttered Andross 
through his closed lips. * This is intentional. 
Ho, sir Puritan or Sir GovernoV ! I am not 
to be thwarted thus. By the Holy Cross! 
if your patent be not given up within the 
hour you shall each be shorter by the head, 
than you now stand. I have arguments with- 
out I think you will listen to.' 

* Colonel Wyllys,' said the governor to a 
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noble lookin? er-*^'"*" ^**° ®^°°^ ^y *''®i 
chair, * ^itv^^t(ie goodness to report the na- 
ture gp*^c arguments.' 

i^ubtless of this complexion,* he replied 
l^lancing at the grenadiers. He went out and 
the next moment returning with a flashing eye. 

' By Heaven, it is true T he exclaimed with 
animation ; ' I could not believe him when he 
said it-^md I look his words for those of a 
hraggndocio. * Before Qod, Sir Edmund 
Andross,' he said, flxing his eyes upon his 
face as he came up lo him, * I would have 
sworn and staked my life upon it, had not 
my own eyes witnessed it that you could 
never be guilty ofBO gross an outrage. Gen- 
tleman, ietlow-citizens, a troop of horse and 
n body of Indians »re drawn up before the 
Ooor.' 

Tliis confirmation of what they had been 
led to expect, but which they could scarcely 
credit, created a new and fiercer excitement 
throughout the assembly. 

• We are but fifteen swords,* said Filz 
Winthrop, looking round as if to measure 
the strength of his party and then advancing 
upon Andross. 

• Were we but one to fifteen,' cried a de- 
termined voice at tlie door, * we would try 
passes with them ere we surrendered our 
rights as free British subjects to this titled 
minion of a tyrant.' \ 

All eyes turned towards the speaker, and 
rested on a handsome young man enveloped 
in a cloak who had entered behind Fhz Win- 
throp. With a pale cheek; his dark eyes 
sparkling with excitement ; his arms folded 
beneath his cloak, and with an air of cool 
decision, such as marks men of bold and 
determined spirits, he walked haughtily up 
the hall. As he passed Sir Edmund Andross 
that cavalier's fierce glance fastened upon him 
but shrunk beneath a gaze full as fierce as 
his own. 

• By the cross ! this is very plensant/ he 
•aid, as Henry Wadsworth, for he it was, 
took a seat beside the Governor and whis- 
pered a few words in his ear :— • What puri- 
tan Hotspur is this. Sirs ? S'death ! One 
would take me for a collector of revenues 
fallen among smugglers.* 

• Sir Edmund Andros^,* said the Governor 
Btcrnly, • we will no longer submit to your 
insolence. If you will take our Charter by 
force of arms, we are perhaps, too weak to 
tlefend It. Gentleman,* he continued in a 
elightly satirical vein, addressing the Assem- 
bly, as the argument of this knightly soMier 
have placed this question in a new light, I beg 
the free expression of your thoughts upon it. 

A long and warm discussion followed. 
During the debate was eloquently represented 
ilie vast extent and imiumcrable hardships, 
eufieried by the patentees in settling the col- 
ony « the Wood tiled, and the treasure ex- 



pended in defending it. At length, though at 
a late hour of the night, the contest termin- 
ated, and it was resolved formally (o surren- 
der the Charter. A motion was then made 
to bring it forth. Governor Treat was about 
to despatch a messenger to this elTcct, when 
Wadswonh opened his cloak, and placed it 
upon the table. Then turning on his heel, 
he cnrelcssly walked to a window and threw 
up the sash as if to inhale the cool night air7 
He then returned to the table. 

* This, Sir Edmund Andross,* said Gover- 
nor Treat, placing his hand on the case, 
* contains die instrument granted to us by His 
Majesty King Charles the First, and which 
James ilie Second commands us to mirren- 
der. In obedience to his Majesty's com- 
mands, I herewith, formally and in the pre- 
sence of these witnesses, surrender it into 
your trust and keeping.' 

* His M'tjesty shall, forthwith, beinfonned 
of your prompt compliance with his wishes,' 
said the cavalier with visible irony in tlie 
tones of his voice, at the same time drawing 
forth and unrolling the Charier. Ah this is 
indeed the tnie instrument. Trevor, this 
portrait within^, initial C, is the just simili- 
tude of his late Majesty :' and with much 
comphccncy he held up to his survey a cor- 
rect likeness of Charles the First, done in 
India ink within the compass of the first let- 
ter of his name, which commenced the patent. 

' The sight of it should lead you to 
respect his will, conveyed in the instrument 
which is thus sanctioned,* said Colonel 
Willys who with tlie rest of the Hssombfy had 
been gazing on the scene with mingled emo- 
tions of shame, anger, and resentment. 

Charles did many foolish things, \^icli 
the wisdom of his successors must mend,' 
answered Andross carelessly, * Now, Sir 
Governor, if it be your pleasure I will change 
places with you.' 

Governor Treat rose from the- guberna- 
torial chair, in which he had been placed by 
the colonists and resigned it to a governor 
appointed by the King, 

The new Governor restored the Charter 
to the case, carefully fastened it and laid it 
upon the treble. He then advanced to place 
himself in the usurped chair. At this instant 
while his back was turned, Wac^sworlh cast 
his cloak over llie candles which burned in 
abranclvon the table and the hall was in- 
stantly in darkness. 

* Treason ! Treachery ! Bring light villians 
shouted Andross, seconded by Trevor, Ran- 
dolph and Dudley, 

Guided by a sudden suspicion, he stretch- 
ed forth his hand to the table. The Charter 
was gone ! 

* Guard the door T he shouted. * Trevor, 
they have stolen the Charter. On your lives, 
soldiers let no one pass out.' 



The extinguished candles were speedily 
relighted ; the hall was searched. But the 
patent had effectually disappeared. 

The bold young man, when his cloak, 
skilfully thrown fell upon the lights and extin* 
guished them, snatched the case containing 
the Charter, and darting through an opening in 
the groups which his eye had previously mark- 
ed out he gained the open wiridow and sprang 
lightly to the ground. With the speed of 
the deer he fled along the street till he came 
opposite the Governor's residence when he 
piKised as if with indecision. Tlie next mo- 
ment he resumed his flight in the direction 
of Colonel Wyllys' mansion. He continued 
on the main street a third of a inile, and then 
turning short to his It-ft, entered a dark lane^ 
thickly bordered with trees. Traversing this 
with undiminished speed he reached the 
gate before the house and without waiting to 
open it, bounded over and threaded the grav- 
eled walk towards the dwelling. 

• Henry is it you ?* said Kate meeting him 
on the piazza, * I have been looking for you. 
Why, what is the matter ?* she inquired, as 
Henry stood before her panting. 

In a few words he related the scenes in 
the council chamber. *Aid me with your 
woit^n's wit,' he said, as he concluded the 
relation. 

Catharine placed her forefinger upon her 
lip ; reflected for the space of half a minute, 
and then turned to him with a ,glad coun- 
tenacc. • Do you remember the oak, Henry ? 

• 'Twas there we plighted . ■ * 

• Hush ! this H no time to play the toven 
In the oak is a deep cavity. It will remain 
there for ages without discovery. Go, Hen- 
ry ! be quick ! I will remain here to see that 
none of the servants see you.' 

From the terrace, the ground sloped to 
the lane, where it terminated in a low, pre- 
cipitous bank. Near the verge of this bank, 
grew an oak, which flung its broad arms half 
across the lane. Henry soon reached tlw 
tree, and hurriedly but carefully passed his 
hand over its huge trunk and at length at the 
very root, found a cavity with an upward di- 
rection into the heart of the oak. He thrust 
a broken limb nearly three feet into it. Then 
enlarging the orifice by breaking away the 
decayed wood, he inserted the end of the 
case into the opening, and forced it ji foot be- 
yond the mouth. 

• Thank God !' he said devoutly, as he 
drew forth his arm, • it will rest safely there, 
until we have an honest king again.' 

He then carefully replaced the fragments, 
covered the orifice with a sod, which he cut 
with his knife some yards from th^ spyt, and 
neatly swept the grass at the foot ofthe tree. 
• Now, if it Is discovered,' he said, rising to 
his feet, * it must be the devil himself who 
gives information.' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

We pass over the anger and mortification 
of Sir Edmund Andross, and the quiet e3(- 
ultation of the members of the Council, who 
having fulfilled tiieir obedience to the King*8 
commands by surrendering the Ciiarter, 
were not held accountable fur any of its sub- 
sequent gyrations. Notwithstanding this un- 
toward event, Sir Edmund Andross assumed 
the government of Connecticut, which he an- 
nexed to Massachusetts, making Bustoji the 
general seat of jurisdiction. Ije formed a 
council composed of forty gentlemen ; and 
otiienvise appointed officers according to his 
own pleasure. Fitz Winthrop and governor 
Treat were members of this council. At 
first he ruled with mildness and moderation, 
and his addresses were filled with professions 
for the happiness of the colonists ; and for a 
time he administered justice according to the 
UwB of the government under llie Charter. 
His first open infringement of the liberties of 
the people, was restraining the freedom of 
the press. This was followed by one upon 
marriage, * which,* says the historinit, * was 
far more grievous.' He forbade the perfor- 
mance of this rite, unless the parties gave 
bonds, with sureties to himself, to be forfeit 
ed, if it should appear, subsequently, that 
there existed any lawful impediment to the 
m-rirrijge. Clergymen were forbidden to offi 
ciate, and to the great scandal of the colony, 
the right of performing the ceremony was giv- 
en up altogether to civil magistrates, thus 
taking from the clergy the perquisites witli 
which they are wont to eke oof their narrow 
salaries. 

Not satisfied with this pe^ecution, he sus- 
pended the Uiws which provided for the 
maintenance, and prohibited all persons from 
paying any thing to tlieir minister. He forti- 
fied this bold position by a menace to the 
people, if they dared to resist his pleasure, 
threatening to destroy their houses of wor- 
slilp, or * conventicles';' he also forbade any 
one to pay the sum of two pence to a noncon- 
formist minister, on pain of punishment by 
fines and .the stocks. 

But the mode in which the English gov- 
ernor managed the affairs of his government 
are familiar to all readers of history. Under 
the pretence that the Charter of Connecticut 
had been vacated, ho dec]ared*all titles under 
it of no value, and in a speech in council, 
said, that Indian deeds were no better than 
the * scratch of a bear's paw.' No pleas, 
however legally and sacredly based, were of 
avail with him and his corrupt favorites. 
Not only Connecticut, but all New England 
groaned under his oppression. The colon- 
ists were not men to submit for a length of 
time to a system of tyranny like this. Eigh- 
teen months after his usurpation of the gov- 
ernment of Connecticut, the citizens of 



Boston where he held his court, and its vicin- 
ity, in alliance with Treat, Fitz Winthrop. 
and other distinguished Hnrtfordians, stung 
with these injuries, rose in arms, took the 
castle by storm, seized the person of Sir 
Edmund Andross, made prisoners of the 
council, and reinstated the former colonial 
governor, and council in the government. 
The landing of the Protestant Prince, Wil- 
liam of Orange, atTorbay, and the promises 
he held out, doubiless.encouraged the colon- 
ists to take this bold and decisive step. 

On the ninth of May, 16Q9, eighteen months 
and ten days after the farce of the surrender 
of their patent, Governor Treat, and the other 
officers under the Charter, resumed the gov- 
ernment of Connecticut. On the twenty- 
sixth day of the same month, the news that 
William and Mary were proclaimed King and 
Queen of England, arrived, and spread uni- 
versal joy throughout the land. 

In 1704, the liberties of Connecticut were 
again endangered by Lord Cornbury, Gov- 
ernor of New- York, and Governor Dudley, 
of Massachusetts, who combined to despoil 
it of its Charter, and annex it to their govern- 
ment. They were, however, unsuccessful ; 
and to secure the eolony against any further 
conspiracies of this nature, their majesties 
confirmed to it its Charter in perpetuity, and 
so the machinations of the enemies of the 
Colony were eflfectually defeated. After a 
concealment of more than fifteen years, the 
Charter was, therefore, reproduced from its 
hiding place, in the oak, and placed in the 
archives of the State. 

We will now bring our tale to a conclusion. 
Sir Edmtmd Andross, believuig that Helen 
had ii>|entionally given him the false parch- 
ment, withdrew his suit. Helen, out of wo- 
manly revenge, changed her political creed, 
and became a stout friend to the Charter, as 
heretofore she had been an enemy to it. 

Harry Wadsworth and Kate Wyllys were 
ultimately made one fiesh : but not until after 
the usurper was displaced, and Governor 
Treat again ruled over Connecticut. It was 
Henry's wish to be married a year ear)i^ 
than he was, but Catharine stouUy refused. 

* I will die an old maid,' she said, < before 
I will be married by one of Andross' slavea. 
If I am not married by our good old ortho- 
dox minister, Mr. Woodbridge. no Justice of 
the peace shall make Catharine Wyllys, Mrs. 
Wadsworth. Henry Wadsworth was among 
the roost active of those who deposed the 
tyrant. 

Trevor, soon after the accession of An- 
dross, returned to England, and at the age 
of thirty-five, fell honorably in the Spanish 
wars, with the rank of Colonel. He never 
married. 

The other prominent characters of our ro- 
mance are the property of history. We 



have already, for a romancer, 8t)fficiently en- 
croached on this, in our, we trust praisewor- 
thy, aim, to which the novelist ought always 
have an eye, to combine healiHy instruction 
with that entertainment, which all are bound 
to expect in a work of fiction. 
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Mary Rnssell Mitt ord. 

There are few names which fall with aplea- 
santer sound upon the ears of those who adopt 
authors as friends, in recognition of the moral 
purity and geniality of feeling as much as of 
the original talent displayed in their works, 
than the name of Mary Russell Mitford. 
Happy thoughts and fresh images rise up 
when it is spoken ; and yet we are a trifle too 
apt to think of it only as connected with all 
that is lovely in the rural scenery, and char- 
acteristic in the rural society of Southern 
England, and to forget that it also appertains 
to a dramatist of no common power, who has 
wrought in a period, when — if the theatres be 
deserted, and the popular acted drama has 
degenerated into melodrnme, burletta, and 
farce— the plays published exhibit far more 
signs of strengtir and promise than were 
shown by those produced in the palmy days 
of Goirrick, or the yet more glorious after- 
summer of the Kembles. 

It was at Christmas time, in the year 1789, 
that Miss Mitford was born, her birth-place 
being the little town of Alreaford, Hampshire. 
She is descended, on the father*s side, from 
an ancient family in Northumberland, not re- 
motely connected with nobility ;' and there 
is a quaint rhyme current in the north coun- 
try, which promises the name a long duration. 
* Midford was Mldford when Morpeth wtis nanc, 
Midfordshall be Mfdford when Morpelh itgane; 
Bo kHif a« the sua atta or the moon runa her round, 
A Mjar^rd If Mldlord shall alwaya be foond.* 

Her mother was the only daughter of Dr. Rus- 
sell, of Ashe, in Hampshire ; this lady was a 
singularly good classical scholar ; and it would 
have been strange, if, under sueh anapice*, 
the education of her daughter bad Dot beea 
liberally planned and carefully completed. 
How delightfully Miss Mitford haa chrooi- 
cled her school pleasures and school feelings, 
during the years between the ages often aod 
fifteen, passed by her at a Londoa boarding- 
school of high repute, no one who haa read 
* Our Vniage' can have forgotten. By ker 
own showing she was as shy as she was clev- 
er, a(ler a somewhat original fashion— a keen 
Igver, of poetry and playa. And ^shortly 
after she led school, . she showed the next 
evidence of talent, the possession of creative 
as well as appreciative power, by publishing 
a volume of miscellaneous paems,- which 
were, favorably received ; for in those days, 
poetry was read. This was shortly followed 
by a n^rical tale,. in Scott*s manner, founded 
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on the story of ilie discovery of the muti- 
neers of the Bounty, a subject afterwards 
taken up by Lord Byron in ' The Islund ;' 
and this second essay (*~^Chrisline, the Maid 
of the South Seas') by a series of narrative 
poenns on the femai^ character. These 
works, now all but forgotten, were at tlie time 
of their appearing, successful ; but their young 
writer was herself dissatisfied with them ; con- 
scious, perhaps, that they were little more than 
imitations, and forgetting that it is by imitation 
genius has almost always in the first instance 
manifested itself. She withdrew herself from 
composition — read much, though wiriiout 
any decided aim or object, and would never 
(9ht think9) have attempted authorship again, 
had not those vicissitudes of fortune, which 
try the metal of the sufferer no less search- 
ingly than the sincerity of his friends, com- 
pelled her to come forth from her reirent, 
and honorably to exercise the talents with 
which she had been so largely gifted. It 
would be raising the veil too high to d«vell 
upon the sequel ; upon the rich reward of 
love, and respect, and consideration, whici) 
have repaid so zealous and unselfish a devo- 
tion of time and talent :is Miss Mitford*s life 
lias shown. We have but to speak of the 
good which has come out of evil, in the shape 
of her writings. 

Miss Miirord*s principal efforts have been 
a series of tragedies, heralded by a volume 
of dramatic scenes, which received favorable 
notice from Coferidge. • The Two Fosca- 
ri'— • Julian' — * Rienzi' — • Charles the First,' 
• have been all represented, and all well re- 
ceived—the third wiih signal sycp^eftsr. Be- 
sides these may be mentioned two other 
tragedies, still in manuscript, * Inez de 
Cafitro' and • Otto of Wiitelsbach,' Miss 
Mitford's last, finest work. In all these 
plays there is strong vigorous writing- 
masculine in the free unshackled use of lan- 
guage, but wholly womanly in its purity 
from coarseness or licence, and in the inter- 
mixture of those incidental touches of softest 
feeling and finest observation which are pe 
culiar to the gentler sex. A rich air of 
the south breathes over * Rienzi ; and in 
• Charles,* tbongh the character of Cromwell 
will be felt to vtftrdfe, it is, on the whole, 
conceived with a just and acute discernment 
of its real and false greatness— of the thou- 
sand contradictions which, in reality, make 
the son of the Huntingdon brewer a character 
too difficult, and mighty, for any one beneath 
a Shakspeare to exhibit. As also in Joanna 
Baillie's fine tragedies, the poetry of these 
plays is singularly fresh and unconventional ; 
equally clear of Elizabethan quaintnees and of 
the modern Della-eruscanisms, which, as 
some hold, indicate an exhausted and artifi- 
eial state of society, in which the drama — ^the 
hearty, bold, natural drarod— has n# exis 



ence. — At all events, it is now too much the 
fjishion that every thing which is written lor 
the stage shall be forgotten as soon as the 
actors employed in it have • fretted their 
hour ;' were it otherwise, we "Should not have 
need to dwell, even thus briefly, upon the dis- 
tinctive merits of Miss Mitford's tragedies. 

In leaving them, however, we cannot but 
point attention to the happy choice of their 
subjects, and in doing this, may venture a 
remark or two which Will lead us on to the 
works by which Miss Mitford is the most 
widely known^her sketches of country life 
and scenery. Among the characteristics 
which eminently distinguish female author- 
ship, it has often struck ns, that there is none 
more certain and striking than an instinctive 
quickness of discovery and happiness in 
working out available subjects and fresh veins 
of fancy. At least, if we travel through the 
domains of lighter literature during the last 
fifty years, we shall find enough to prove our 
assertion. We shall find the supernatural 
romance growing into eminence under the 
hands of Anne Radcliffe — the national tale 
introduced to the public by Miss Edgeworth 
and Lady Morgan— the historical novel by 
Miss Lee, and the Miss Porters — the story 
of domestic life, with common place persons 
for its actors, brought to its last perfection 
by Miss Austen. We shall find, Kenil 
worth* anticipated by the « Recess* (a u\e 
strangely forgotten,) and • Werner,' owing 
not only its origin, but its very dialogue, to 
* Kruitzner*— and the stories of • Foscari' 
and • Rienzi,' ere they fell into the lionds of 
Byron and Bulwer, fixed upon with a happy 
boldness by the authoress under notice.— 
But the claims of Miss Mitford to swell the 
list of inventors t rest upon yet firmer ground 
they rest upon these exquisite sketches, by 
which — the scenery all, and their characters 
half real — she has created a school of wri 
ting, homely but not vulgar, familiar but not 
breeding contempt, (in this point alone not 
resembling the highly finished pictures of the 
Dutch school) wherein the small events and 
tHi simple characters of rural life are made 
interesting by the truth and sprightliness with 
which they are represented. 

Every one now knows ' Our Village,* and 
every one knows that the nooks and corners, 
the haunts and the copses so delightfully 
described in its pages, will be found in the 
immediate neighborhood of Reading, and 
more especially around * Three Mile Cross,' 
a cluster of cottnges on the Basingstoke 
Road, in one of which our authoress has 
now resided for many years. But so little 
were the peculiar and original excellence of 
of her descriptions understood, in the first 
instance, that after having gone the round of 
rejection through the more important period- 
icals, they at last saw the light in no worthier 



publication than the Lady's Magazine. BuC 
the scries of rural pictures grew— and tlie 
venture of collecting them into a separat:^ 
volume was tried. The public began to rer— 
ish the style so fresh yet so finished, to enjo^ 
the delicate humor and the simple pathos o*" 
the tales ; and the end was, that the iiopiilari— 
ty of these sketches somewhat outgrew there 
of the works of loftier order proceeding fronts 
the same pen^-that young writers, Englisfi 
and American, began to imitate so artless 
and charming a manner of narration, and thac 
an obscure Berkshire hamlet, by the niagi<7 
oY talent and kindly feeling, was converteci 
into a place of resort and interest for not a' 
few of the finest spirits of the age. 

It should, perhaps, be owned in speaking of^ 
these village sketches that their writer enam^ 
els too brightly— not the hedge-rows and the 
meadow streams, the orchards and the cot* 
tage garden, for who could exceed Nature ?^ 
but the figures which people the scene : that 
her country boys and village girls are too re- 
fined, too constantly turned * to favor and to 
prettiness.* Bat this flattery only shows to us 
the health and benevolence of mind belonging 
to the writer ; nor would it be just to count it 
as a fault unless we also were to denounce 
Crabbe as an unfaithful painter of English 
life and scenery because with tendency diamet- 
rically opposite he lingers like a lover in the 
woi^khouse and the hovel, and dwells rather 
upon decay and meanness, and misery than 
the prosperity, and charity, and comfort with 
which their gloom is so largely chequ.ered. 
Hf may be called the Caravaggio — Miss Mit- 
ford the Claude of village life in England ; and 
the truth lies between them. Both, however, 
are language ; both p^int with words, in a 
manner as faithful as It is significant. Crabbe 
dhould be reserved for those bHght mo- 
ments when the too buoyant spirits require ■ 
chastener, a memento of the * days of dark- 
ness ;* Miss Mitford fcsorted to in hours of 
depression and misgiving, when any book 
bearing an olive branch to tell us that there 
is fair weather abroad is a blessed visitant. 

After publishing Qve volumes of these 
charming sketches, a wider field, for the 
same descriptive pmvers was found in a small 
market-town, its peculiarities, and its inhabi- 
tants — and • Bel ford Regis' was written. 
But the fnmily likeness between this work and 
» Onr Village' is so strong as to spare us ilie 
necessity of dwelling upon its features. 
Since its publication, besides many other 
fugitive pieces, Miss Mitford has completed 
her last tragedy, the • Otto.* And now our 
record may be closed, as it is not permitted 
us to dwell upon the private pleasures and 
cares of an uneventful life, spent for the most 
part • in a laborer's cottage, with a duchess's 
flower-garden.* We should mention, howev- 
er, the recent addition of Miss ]^itford> 
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n^ine to the pension-list, as one Hinong the 
many gratirying proofs, that literature is in- 
creasingly becoming an object of care and 
protection to our statesmen, and that in this 
much stigmatieed world, talent and self-sac- 
rifice do not always pass on their way un- 
sympathised with or unrecognised. 
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Tq make Home Happy. 

Naturk is industrious in adorning her do- 
minions ; and man, to whom this beauty is 
addressed, should feel and obey the lesson. 
Let him, too, be industrious in adorning his 
dominions— in making his home-— the dwell- 
ing of bis wife apd children — not only con- 
venient and comfortable, but pleasant. Let 
him, as far as circumstances will permit, be 
industrious in surrounding it with pleasing 
objects — ^in decorating it within and without 
with things that tend to make it agreeable and 
attractive. Let industry make home the 
abode of neatness and order— a place which 
brings satisfaction to every inmate, and which 
in absence draws back the heart by the fond 
association of comfort and content. Let 
this be done, and this sacred spot will be- 
come more surely the scene of cheerfulness, 
kindiieas and peace. Ye parents, who would 
have your children happy, be industrious to 
bring them up in the midst of a cheerful, a 
pleasant, a happy home. Waste not your 
time in accumulating wealth for them ; but 
plant their minds and souls in the way pro- 
posed, with the eeeds of virtue aiid prosperity. 



Tlrtue.— A Sketcli. 

* The only amarantlne flower on earth, is virtue ; 
The only lasUng treasure, truth.* 

When the amiable and accomplished lady 
Jane Grey was confined in the tower previous 
to her execution she wrote to her friend Dr. 
Ascham a letter containing the following 
beautiful passage ; • There is an eternity for 
all that belongs to virtue, and what we have 
done for her will advance even to the sea, 
however, small the rivulet may have been du- 
ring our life.' 

How expressively true ! the pure and un- 
sullied stream of virtue will ever meander 
through life's chequered coorse to the bound- 
less ocean of eternity and hnppiness. Cyn- 
thia may reflect lier borrowed light — the sun 
may revolve in his diurnal rotation and his 
satellites irradiate our world with splendor — 
yet the season will arrive when the voice 
that called Chaos into symmetrical existence 
will consign these created luminaries into the 
abyss of their former darkness and oblivion. 
But virtue will live beyond the shadow of 
the tomb — she will soar beyond the bounds 
of creation, and be hallowed by the holy 
seraphim. 



Without virtue no man can be truly happy.— 
There is no temporal pursuit, no pleasurable 
avocation in life unaccompanied by vicissi- 
tudes and disappointment. Every idle plea- 
sure has its consequent sorrow. The foun- 
dation of actual happiness cannot be laid in a 
heart that engenders vice and immorality. 
Its basis is a good conscience the infallible 
concomitant of virtue and religion. The wine 
cup that exhilerates the senses for a short 
lived moment not only brings the melancholy 
reflections of a cooler judgment — But when 
indulged in licentiousness it is the bane of 
every valuable social blessing that belongs to 
the sanctity of character.— Vice in every 
shtape is illusory and pernicious ; virtue is 
only the amaranth. Ii is a gem that never 
ceases to sparkle— it is an attribute amiable 
to men, and sacred to God. i 



From the Southern Rose. 

The Han of I^eisure and tbe Pale 
Boy. 

* You'ix please not to forget to ask the 
place for me, sir,' said a p»le blue-eyed boy, 
as he brushed the cout of the man of leisure, 
at his lodgings. 

« Certainly not,' said Mr. Inklin.' I shall 
be going that way in a day or two.' 

* Did you ask for the place for me, yester- 
day ?' said the pale boy, on the following day, 
with a quivering lip, as he performed the same 
office. 

* No,' was the answer. • I was busy, but 
I will to*day.' 

* God help my poor motbei\' murmured 
the boy, gazing listlessly on the cent Mr. 
Inklin laid in his hand. 

The boy went home. He ran to the hun- 
gry children with the loaf of bread he earned 
by brushing the gentlemen's coats at the 
hotel. They shouted witlgoy, and his mother 
held out her emaciated hand for a portion, 
while u sickly smile flitted across her face. 

' Mother, dear,' said the boy, * Mr. Inklin 
thinks he can get the place, and I shall have 
three meals a day — only think, mother three 
meals, i—^and it won't take three minutes to 
run home and share it with you.' 

The morning came, and the pale boy's 
voice trembled with eagerness, as he asked 
Mr. Inklin if he had applied for the place. 

* Not yet,' said the man of leisure, * but 
there is time enough.' 

The cent that morning was wet with tears. 
Another morning arrived. 

* It is very thoughtless in the boy to be so 
late,* said Mr. Inklin. * Not a soul here to 
brush my coat.' 

The child came at length, his face swollen 
with weeeping. 

* I am sorry to disappoint you,' said the 
man of leisure, * but the place in Mr 
C. ■ 's store was taken up yesterday.' 



The boy stopped brushing, and burst afresh 
into tears. * I don't care now,' sajd he, sob- 
bing, * we may as well starve, Mother is dead.* 

The man of leisure was shocked, and he 
gave the pale boy a dollar ! 

Irifli Talor. 

Wb£5 the British and American armies 
were near each other in the neighborhoodl of 
Germantown, five Hessian soldiers, who had 
straggled into the woods, and lost their way 
were met by an Irishman, who was a private 
in General Washington's army. He imme- 
diately presented his piece, and desired them 
to surrender ) they supposing that he was 
supported by a party, did as he directed, and 
threw down their arms. He then marched 
them before him to the American lines, and 
brought them to head quarters. General 
Washington wondered at the spirit and 
achievement of the fellow, and asked him how 
he a single man, could capture five. * Why' 
says the Irishman, *• plase your Excellency, 
by /St. Patrick,. I surrounded them !' The 
General laughed heartily^ gave him a sum of 
money, and promoted him to an halbert. 

' How is it,' said one little Miss to another, 
that John's never afeard and I am ?' . Be- 
cause he's got a Roman nose and feels safe; 
dont you remember how we read that it has al- 
ways been said a Roman knowa^^no danger ?* 



lietters Contalnlnflr Bemlttancesv 

Reaivid nt tki^ O^^, ending fVednesiajf ioMttdcdmctimg 
the ittftount of PvfiQge paid. 
R n, C, GrftlianuivUlts N. Y. MiMl W. J, P. A'aq- 
lUf t i *, ^U ^if.50 ; IK S. K. Tmy, n.Y.^lMi A . D. Bott-^ 
mui. FtiTV, N. Y. tliCiO; G. W. p. Dun^if, J'a. il^OO; 
M»^ if Ai/Iitirdpar Vkl^u^ti, l«.V.tltW>£ J- P. t^cotlanil, 
Cl ^ I m , J. V^^TrS.-^ksoii Comer, K, V- tl^(W ; E. I. C* 

U. L VV. CaktliiiilEi, III, ^LtMJ^ K. W. Duanvtburgti, N. V. 
«l>Hi: K.M. Kiiunk'^vU^Ot N- Y. %i,mi M. P^ B. Miull- 
■oi». 4K J^I/Ml^ D P. North UJ^nboJjQ If, ¥, fl,(W; B. U. 
P«j:niij£lGii, N. ¥. 44, W. 

MARRIED, 

In Philadelphia, on the lat Inst. Mr. John C. White, of 
thia city to Miss LItiUa Maxwell, of ibe former place. 

OnTaesday evening, the 94th ult. by the Rev. H. H. 
Northrop, Mr. Smith Vibbard to Mlas Bebecea M. daugh- 
ter of Dr. B. Northrop, all of Medina, Orleans Co. N. Y. 



DIED, 

In this city, on the 13th hist. Mr. Henry Edgar Whittel- 
sey, of Uie firm of H. £. & P. D. Whittelsey, in the S6th 
year of his age. • 

On Sunday the 13th inau Mr. Robert Dakin, in the 3Sd 
yearof hifl age. 

On the 13ih inst. Harriet D. daughter of Allen Jordan, 
Esq. in the 8th year of her a<e. 

On the 14th inst. Jane Matilda, infknt danghter of Cape 
Wm. U. Folger. 

On the leth inst. of Consumption, Mrs. Margaret, wife 
of Ndali A. Spaulding, aged 34 years. 

On the 7th inst. Mr. Jerome Hailenbeclc, in his GStb 
year. 

On the 8th inst. Mrs. Philena Hazard, aged 76 years. 

On the 8th inst. Lydia, daughter of Ferdinand and Pbe- 
be Van Sicklin, in her 4th year. 

On the 16th Inst. Eliza Scesm, fn the SSd year of her 
age. 

On the 17th inst. Mary A. Kamer, in the B3d year of her 
age. 

On the 18th Inat. Mrs. Hannah Tan Debnrgh, in the 64th 
year of her age. 

In Brooklyn, on the Idth inst. Mr. Samuel Gifford, late 
of this city, in the S2d year of his age. 

At Phelps, on the 19th ult. Mrs. Phebe, wife of CalTln 
Webster, hi the 43d year of her age. 

In Livingston, on the lOtta inst. Almira, daughter of 
WUIiam A. and Eleanor Baker, aged 11 years. 

At Albany, Mr. Cbarlei F. Ames, formerly of Uiui city. 
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For Uie Raral RttpMiiory. 
My Motlier* 

* My Botber ! when I hevd thAt thou wnit de«jd, 
Uow sad and fearful were the tears I shed ! 
♦ ♦♦•♦♦ 

I heaid the bell tolled od tby ftineral day ;— 
I eaw tbe hearse that bore tbce slow away ; 
And taming from my nursery -window, drew 
A Jottg, long sigh, and wept a last adtea.*— Cowpsr. 
LoKO years have passed uiiheeded by, 

And many a ■eaaon swiftly fled, 
Since in the cold, sepulchral tomb 

I, weeping, saw my mother laid ; 
And though 1 then was but a youtli, 

With childhood's dews upon my brow, 
Yet oR her memory I recall, 

And still in fancy view her now. — 

I view her now as, when a child, 

Gay sporting 'mid the jocund throng. 
Where pranks uncouth and antics wild. 

With pleasure led the hours along, 
She often called me to her side— 

While tear-drops from her eye-lids stole— 
Her hand laid gently on my head, 

And thus poured forth her ardent soul :— 

< My son, thou now art in thy youth. 

When pastime all thy mind employs ; 
The moments gay, delighted pass, 

Their flight unnoticed 'mid thy joys ; 
But though they now so smoothly glide, 

Unruflled by an anxious care, 
Yet soon thou'U find they quickly flee, 

And tt^pu for manhood must prepare. 

* Then in^y mind's now radiant sky 

Thick clouds of sorrow oft will lower, 
And storms of grief, misfortune, wo 

And dark despair, upon thea shower. 
Temptation too, with artful wile, 

Will strive to lead thy steps astray ; 
And oft the syren, pleasure vile, 

Her snares wiU set beside thy way. 

Yet ne'er despond though troubles rise, 

And anguish keen thy heart invadss ; 
Though in thy soul's dark lowering skies, 

The brightest star of promise fades ! 
But onward press in virtue's path, 

Deceived by no vile, luring smile, 
• And you will reach a home at last 

Unknown to sorrow, sin and guile.' 

Twas thus she spoke, and on my mind. 

Each accent there impressions made 
That, deep engraven, aye will last 

Till life's pale, flickering light shall fade ! 
And like a beacon-star, those words 

Direct me o'er time's billowy sea ; 
My heart buoy up in danger's hour, 

And bidme Irinn temptations flee* 

RuBAL Bard. 
DractUt JIf*. March, 1838. 

From the Conrant 
Tlae GraTe ^ the ]MielUi«. 

Who sleeps beneath this dresry mound 1 

Whose asbes here repose 7 
Say not 'tis holy, hallowed ground; 

'fhere's blood upon the rose. 



Does there a hero sleep beneath 1 

Some chief of spotless fame 7 
The flowrets here no fragrance breathe, 

No marble speaks his name. 

Is it a lover's withered forin> 

That lies so dark and low 1 
I hear no requiem but the storm, 

No mournful sound of woe. 

No 1 he, whose dust is here enshrined, 

Possessed a ruffian's heart ; — 
No wreath by beauty's hand entwined, 

Did £ame to him impart* 

Religion wept not o'er his grave; 
No friend his loss did mourn :-^ 
He lived of honor false, the slave, — 
He died,hiB country's scorn. 
Bar^ford^ Ut March, 1838. 

Siir Uralter ScoCt in IUiIf* 

In his declining years, Sir Walter Scott was taken to 
Italy, in the hope tbat tbe interesting objects there pre- 
sented lo him might restore the dormant energies of bis 
mind— but in vain. White there bis constant cry was, 
* TakM me h4fwu.* 

As aged man sat sighing 

In a lofty marble hall, . 
Where gorgeously the setting ray 

Of a southern sun did fall. 
The perfume of the citron groves 

Swept o'er his brow in vain, 
It woke not in his slumbering mind 
Its energies agaiu. 

And bear me hence, he murmured, 

The sunshine is too bright, 
The flowers are too fragrant 

For my spirit's ray less night; 
A gentle wind comes whispering o'er 

Tbe ocean's breast of foam ; 
It hath a sweet but mournful voice, 

Qome home ! it cries, come home ! 

I know Uiis land is lovely, 

it once made bright my dreams. 
But i sigh for Scotland's glens, 

Wild rocks and rushing streams. 
The dreams that haunt my pillow now, 

Speak not of thee, oh ! Rome f 
They have a voictf, one only voice, 

Come home ! it cries, come home 1 

I listen to the nightingale. 

Weary of its sweet lay. 
The blackbird sings much sweeter, 

in the gloaming far away. 
The wild strains of a prison bird 

Float #krough the marble dome,— 
I know the burden of its song. 

Come home I it cries, come home ! 

Til*- S<arl|^ Dead* 

Ha rests— but not the rest of sh^ep 
Weighs down his sunken eyes. 

The rigid slumber is too deep. 
The calm too breathless lies ! 

Shrunk are the wandering veins that streak 
The fixed and marble brow ; 

There is no life flush on the cheek- 
Death ! Death ! I know thee now I 

Pale King of Terrors, thou ait here 

In all thy dark array; 
But 'tis tht living w^ep and fear 

Beneaft thine iron sway ; — 
Bring flowers and crown the EUirly Dead, * j 

Their hour of bondage past : 



But wo, for those who mourn and dread, 
And linger till the last« 

Spring hath its music and its bloom. 

And morn its glorious light; 
But still a shadow from the tomb, 

A sadness and a blight, 
Are ever on earth's loveliest things, 

The breath of change is there. 
And Death his dusky shadow flings 

O'er all that's loved and fair. 

So let it be— for ne'er on earth 

Should man liis home prepare ; 
The spirit feels its heavenly birth. 

And spurns at mortal care. 
Even when young Worth and Genius die 

Liet no vain tears be shed, 
But bring bright wreaths of victory 

And crown the Early Dead. 
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On Saturday, tbe 33d of June, 1836, will be isto««« w-* 
first number or the Fifteentk Foluwu (Sixth AV» Series} 
of the RiraaL Rbpositoet. 

On issuing the proposals for a new voluwu of tbe Rural 
Repository, the pubHeherteaders bis most sincere acknovr t- 
edgementi to all Contributors, Agents and Subscriben, (or 
the liberal support which thev have afibrded him fVom th« 
comraeneement of this publication. New aasuraacea am 
the part of the publisher of a periodical which has stood 
the lest of years, would seeni superfluous, be will tbere> 
fore only say, that it will be conducted on a similar iHaa 
and published in the same form as heretofore, and ttat no 
pains or expense shall be spared to promote tlieir gratifi- 
cation by its Airther improvement in typ(^mphical execu- 
tion and origUial and selected matter. 
CaiVDITIOlfS. 

THE RUBAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
otlier Saturday, In the Quarto form, and will confia 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title nace 
and index to the volume, making in the whole 908 pages. 
It will be printed in handsome style, on Medium ]Mi|isr of 
« ttupetlor quftltty, with good type ;^akfng, at tbe eal of 
the year, a neat and tasteful volume containing roatcer 
equal to one thousand duodecimo pages, wbicb will be 
both amusing and instructive In future years. 

TERMS.— The Fifteenth volume, (Sixth New Serica) 
will coaiswDceon tlie 23d ^ June next, at tbe low rate of 
One Dollar per annum in advance, or One Dollar and Fiftg 
Cents at the expiration of three months from the time of 
subscribing. Any person, who will remit «« Five Dollara, 
free of postage, shall receive six copies, and any persOK, 
who will remit usTeiil)ollars.fk«eor postage, shall receiva 
twelve copies aud one nopy or either of the previons vol- 
umes, fy' No subscription received for less than one 
year. 

Names of subseribeni with the amount of Snbscrfptioaa 
to be sent by the S3d of Jane or as soon alter as convenient^ 
to the pabllsher, WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

Nvdson, CalnmHa Co. JV*. r.Ifl38. 

{^ EOrrORS, who wish to exchange, are respeetlUly 
requested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a 
notice, and receive Subscriptions. 



Printing Ink^ 

For sale at this office by tffc Keg, at 30 cts. per lb. for 
Cash. This Ink \» manufactured by T. G. U 6. VV. Eddy, 
and is good news Ink, of the same quality, that this paper 
has been printed with the last two years. 
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irni. B. Stoddard. 

ft is printed In the duaito form and will conUfn 
tw«aty-i>ix numbers of eigbt pages each, with a title poM 
and Hidex to the voluros. 

TERMS.^Ons Dollar per annma in tdvaaee, or One 
Dollar and Pi/tj CenUj at the expiration of three nonlhs 
from the time orsubscriolng. Any periwn who WiH remit 
us Five Dollars, IVee of postage, shall receive six copies, 
and any person, who will remit us Teft Dollars fVee or 
postage, shall receive <toe/rf copies, and onee^y of either 
of the previous volumes, f^ No subscriptfOM received 
for less than one year. All tbe back numbers fa raisbed 
to new subscribers. 

2^ All ordc*;^ and Comoiauications JUuelJie »c«( w^d, 
to receive aiieatkHi. i-VT/> 
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Ferryman's Qangliter. 

A RUUNE SJLCUCQ. 

BT T. C GRATTAN, KSq. 

Author of « Hiffk- Wm^ and Bf- Waft.* 

It is a pleasant arrangement among the 
peasantry of all countries, that the * daily, pron^'jses sf her countenance, 
bread* for which the fathers work so hard Js^''**"' '"'^'" '''*'• — * '^'^'^ '^"^ 
brought to them by one of their children. 
This may appear a small matter : but time and 
circumstances often give great importance toil comparison in those she owed to her old 



minded children that we meet with now and 
then ; and at the first glance we assure our- 
selves that, be their condition what it may, 
they wilt inevitable make the best of it, and 
thrive progressively through life, without any 
other distinction than that of always doing 
their duty. Susannah fully bore out the 

She was one 
of the most diligent and orderly scholars of 
Sasbach school, the most attentive to the du- 
ties of household affairs, and steady beyond 



small matters. The precision wiih which fbe 
German laborers rest from their* toil at ten 
o^clock in the morning would of itself make 
one attach an exclusive value to that chosen 
hour. — The thought lliat so many thousands 
of rural workmen are at that given moment re- 
posing on the broad lap of nature, picturesque- 
ly served by their sons or daughters, and ta- 
king their simple refreshm^^m with wholesome 
appetites and thankful hearts is a pleasant 
thought. Ir puis one in good humor with hu- 
man nature. It is pleasanter still to look 
closely on some group in your field or garden 
«o employed, and preparatory hand washing 
in the nearest fountain or stream might pre- 
pare you to expect a ceremony more elabor- 
ate than that of sitting down to eat a section 
of dry brown bread — poetically black for the 
national motto of Germany Schwanbrod und 
Frtiktit is as much an exaggeration of fancy 
witli regard to the/ooJ as to the/reerfom. 

This is the morgen brod of Germany and 
the abtnl brod is an extremet for four o'clock, 
a connecting link between dinner and supper. 
Now happy is the man whose wife can afford 
to send him a jug of coffee at these middle 
meals and happy was Johan Reisacher. Not 
that he had a wife at the time I knew him, bui 
just a maiden sister who made his bed, his 
soup, and his coffee with doe attention and 
regularity. He had, however, a daughter — 



father and her elderly aunt. She was twelve 
years old when she first attracted my notice ; 
and her father had been ferryman of Sasbach 
in the district or parish of Briesach for more 
than double that number of years. And it 
must be confessed that old Reisacher had 
the appearance of one who had been blown 
about by the east winds of Irfe. He looked 
more w<*Tn than his thrend Hare gray jacket, 
amd yet tbere was an air of precaution am} 
economy about him that promised an unusual 
length of days both to himself and to his ward- 
robe. He wa« the oracle of his vilkige and a 
remarkable man in his way. He could as- 
certain when a dog or a cow had been lookeci 
at by an evil eye ; and, if invoked, would coun- 
teract this spell by burning certain withered 
weoihs at midnight in presence of the afflicted 
quadrupeds. He could, moreover, stop the 
gaping mouths of insignificant woimds by the 
mysterious utterance of two or three senten- 
ces (which no one ever heard ;) and tliese 
(when assisted by cobweb:^ or certain chewed 
leaves) had been known to produce very mi- 
raculous results. 

But I must not trust myself with the pre- 
cise detail of his many superfluous accom- 
plishments. Let those already mentioned 
suffice ; and let him stand out in my picture 
as"!! part and parcel of a group in which he 
does not form the chief figure, an adjunct of 



the child of his old age, the consolAtion of the i that deep rolling river on which my scene is 



widower, his every day companion out 



lie i! iii'ii- Mccp 
ofi laid, in wl 



hicli he enthusiastically gloried, from 



school hours, the knhter and mender of iiisT i» conviction that he somehow (he knew not 

stockings, and the Hebe of his abend brol. ; how) belonged to it or it to him. He used to 

Susiimiah Reisacher was one uf thot>e bar- 1( say, as he loukod on in its au'^ry niooJd, thai 

dy, straij^ht forward, strong built, and sober' it was ' i^asllish schen,^ wiiich it» being inter- 



preted, ' horribly beautiful ;* and such it cer- 
tainly was on the day^|hat forms the epoch 
of my sketch. 

It was within a few minutes, more, or less 
of four o'clock, on the 15th of September, 
1831, when I resolved to cross by the Sas- 
bach Ferry and resume my evening walk on 
the other side of the river : for the mid day 
meal had been long over, and, like all eaten 
bread, soon forgotten. But, on approaching 
the well known boat, I paused to observe the 
innocent appropriation of the hour on the 
part of my old acquaintance and his young at- 
tendant. There stood Susannah in the raid- 
die of the boat— her feet and legs unconscious 
of shoes and stockings; and there 8«t old 
Johan at one end of K, indulging in all the 
garrulous greetings common to the proprie- 
tors of wrinkles and gray hairs. The eoffee 
jug which he at times applied to his lips seem- 
ed t(v li<)uidize his in^tiginatiop ; ai»d, froi^ 
his smiles and gestores I coiUd fancy him in 
a diluted state of feeling altogether amiable. 
The schwarz brod remained beside, him for 
graver discussion. But just at that moment 
I was unfortunately perceived, and the meal 
came to an untiuYely end. 

With all the bustle of one who wisely and 
habitually considers his business one of 
more importance than his ease, friend Reisa- 
cher rose from his seat, laid his hand on the 
oar and declared himself ready with his usual 
obstinate activity ; and on my stepping into 
the boat he proceeded to his angular transit, 
first against the current and then with it, with 
geometrical precision; and in five minutes 
we were on the opposite side of the river, 
which moved on in a sullen swell, reflecting 
the dark and heavy autumn clouds that rolled 
slowly above. During those five minutes I had 
succeeded in tempting the venerable eormois^ 
seur to accompany me to a village, not quite 
half a league from the ferry, for the purpose 
of looking at a wood ranger*s horse which, 
making liberal allowances for the errors of its 
education and its potato diet was very much 
the sort of aniuial ihatl had a mind to purchase. 

To ask the opinion of Johan Reisacher ou 
c^uch a matter wjs lu bind liiai to you for 
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ever. But I scarcely know what unlucky 
prophecy, or abortive imprecation might have 
followed the rejection of his advice if once 
solieited. There was a self-opinionated stuh- 
bomness about him that never forgave a slight 
offered to his judgment. But I am a^iin dip 
ping into his character, when it was his 
daughter's conduct I want to describe. 

* Susannah, child' said the old man, * keep 
the boat here, and wait for me, I shall be back 
In three little half hours. Let no one per- 
suade you to cross, for the wind is rising, 
and the current is very strong : and the weath 
er seems upon the change ; I feel that we sliall 
have a squajjy evening. But I shall be with 
you in time to take you home, and excuse you 
from your good aunt Lena's scolding for 
staying out so long.' 

And so saying, he drew up, coiled the rope 
round a tree hard by, and away we went, tlie 
weatherseer carefully avoiding to look up at 
the sky (which could have told any foof that 
bad weather was coming) lest his atmospheric 
sagacity might appear less profnuixd than he 
meant me to b«lieve it. 

Susannah took out her blue worsted stock- 
ing and muUiplied its parallelograms, CQhifJ 
fartably indifferent to the cold gusts that 
swept across the valley. 

But after a time the heavy cloud which old 
Reisncher preferred not seeing and the chill- 
ing wind which his daughter seemed deter 
mined not to feel, began to burst and hiss ; 
and a sudden stop was put to one of my com- 
panion's vain glorious panegyrics on his own 
ififHUibility of judgment in matters of horse- 
nesh bjr a loud crash of thmider. 

* There will b^ a storm,' said L 
' Aye indeed there will ; but I scarcely 

thought it would be so bad as what is coming/ 
replied Johan, thouj^htfuUy and staring full in 
the face of the lowering sky. * Yet the child 
need not get wet for all that, unless she likes 
it ; for is not there the old tarpaulin and the 
oarsr whereof she may make a covering ?* 

I saw clearly that old Reisncher was appeal- 
ing to himself, rather than to me, so I waited 
until his inclination prompted him tt^step out 
faster on our way to the wood ranger's house 
whiclTwe at list reached as nearly wet through 
as it was possible to be. The wood ranger was 
at home, but the horse was not ; and the storm 
increased, and so at last did the father's 
anxiety increase about his only child. 

* I must go back,* said he, gazing from the 
eminence we stood on, towards the Rhine ; 
*■ Susannah will be frightened. Pray look at{ 
the river Sir, I never saw it more furious and I 
never so suddenly aroused. It is gastlich, 
schen ! Isn't it ?' 

*• It is a 6nc sight tn look at from this safe 
die^tance.' said I ; ' but it has few cliHmis fori 
l!i«» poor rellowii in lliut bo;ii, thai is tossed, 
about 80 rort^il)'.' I 



* 'TIS true for you. Sir ; I doubt if it be 
not in great danger,' observed Johan, eyeing 
keenly the wave buffeted little craft to which 
I called his attention. It was heavily laden 
with a large freight of firewood, so heavily that 
even in the smoothest water, the gun-wale 
would have touched the water's edge. It was 
in the middle of the river, endeavoring to 
force its way against the stream, by the aid 
of a square and tattered looking sail, but every 
effort of the men who managed it was baffled 
by the extreme violence of the waves, which 
we could plainly see washing clear over it 
from stem to stern. 

* I'll just wish you good evening, Sir, and 
hurry on to the ferry : and I hope the boat 
may have succeeded in passings it before I 
arrive, for that ledge of rock just above the 
station is hard to steer past in such a dread 
ful squall,' said my companion, with benevo- 
lent anxiety. But I was not disposed to part 
with him thus. The danger.to which the un 
happy boatmen were exposed, was. attraction 
su(Bcient to lead me closer to the scene ; and 
old Johan and I proceeded rapidly together 
on our way back, hurried silently forward by 
the force of mere excitement, and never 
losing sight of the struggling vessel, which 
though it made scarcely any way, was never- 
theless gaining on us, as we approached the 
ferry in a now nearly parallel line with the 
river. 

Every moment that led us nearer, sliowcd 
us the increasing peril of the Irail craft ; and 
I thought I could distinguish at times a de- 
spairing cry for aid from the two men who 
were imperfectly manning her, and whose ges- 
tures, as she was heavily tossed to and fro by 
the angry swell, spoke a plain story of terri- 
fied helplessness.^-A hollow in the rond 
made us lose sight of her for a few minutes ; 
and as we ascended again in breathless impa- 
tience we caught a n^r view, which con- 
firmed our worst forebodings. The boat, 
either from the rudder being unshipped, or 
the man at the helm being washed down by a 
wave, had turned completely round, and was 
swept across to almost the other side of the 
river, by the strong side wind, and the vio- 
lent edily. Every wave threatened to swamp it 
altogether : and it was drifting fast into the 
ledge of rocks alluded to by Reisacher, and 
over which there was now a foam of breakers 
"Scarcely to be believed by any one who hUs 
not seen the Rhine in one of its angriest 
moods. We were now within a few hundred 
yards of the Ferry. 

The cries for help were less frequent for 
there was to all a|)jjt;>rance no help at hand. 
Four or five peasants, men and women stood 
at dift'erent points on the banks, throwing up 
their hands and screaming unavniring advice 
or consolaiioii to ilie poor bo itincn ; and 
now ;ind ilieii tlic dismul crliu yf I heir shorn. -- 



was felt rather than heard as I and my old 
companion ran along the slippery road. 

In a few minutes more the boat drifted 
into an eddy most particularly dreaded by 
the old ferryman. 

* Its all over with her now ; and there sho 
goes sure enough !' exclaimed Reisacher, as 
a powerful wave caught the boat under the sidd 
and turned it keel upwards. 

' They must be lost before we can reach 
the river,' added he, catdiing at the railing by 
the roadside overcome by agitation and exer- 
tion, while I stopped to recover my breath 
and stared. down into the river from the pre- 
cipitate bank. The rain now swept in sheets 
up the stream, and almost hid every object 
upon it ; but I fancied I distinguished like a 
phantom boat in the mist, old Johau's little 
skiff, strh^ing to plunge through the wave, and 
rocked like a cradle by the opposite influence 
of wind and tide. 

* No, it cannot be I Yes— yes it is, it is 
Susannah striving to steer towards the wreck,' 
exclaimed I iiivoluatarily. 

The old .roan's eyes, dim from age, but 
their vision quickened by affection were fixed 
like mine in straining scrutiny ; and when his 
gasse was sure of its object, he cried out in si 
tone of bitterest anguish — 

* Oh, my child ! My Susannah ! — it is 
her— it is the boat. She will perish. Ob, 
save her ! save her \-^Uerr Gott /' 

And with incredible s|)eed he darted awajr 
from our resting place. I soon overtook 
him, and supported him on my aroi) as 
he tottered panting and ejjiausted to tlie ins 
against which his Ihtle skill' had erewbile 
coiled.— We now saw it within fifty yards of 
us on the boiling surf and the heroic child— 
her young heart buoyant with pity's life blood- 
working her helm-like oar with all her strength 
and looking pale and stern at the rain and the 
waves, which drenched her through and 
through— at the furious wind which had loos- 
ened her long hair, and sent it streaming 
jnrouiHl her, at the broad lightning, which 
gave, at intervals, a supernatural hue to her 
whole person. She was, in a mindtc or two 
more in the power of the formidable current 
in whiqh the half drowned men now clung to 
their capsized boat, and she was nearly in as 
much danger as they were. It was a moment 
.of actual distraction to her father, and of in- 
describable awe to me. I never shall forget 
the sensation of that fearful interval of sss- 
pence. 

The gray headed old man now gasped con- 
vulsively ; and wildly stretching forth his arm, 
he flung himself on the earth as if to shut 
^out the scene of almost inevitable death. 

The despairing nvfu were with hoarse, faint 
voices, hailing and cheering on the intrepid 
girl, a«d giving wlmt snatches of instnictiun 
I hey eould uitcr as to the means of approach- 
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^ng them. But alas ! the utiiiost strength of a 
child fortified as it must have been by a pow- 
erful feeling of religious confidence and a 
noble courage ; was insufficient for so «e?ere 
a struggle ; and I had tlie deep anguish of 
seeing the wreck and the forlorn brothers 
ivho hung upon it with a fierce yet enfeebled 
grasp, swept by within a dosen yards of the 
Ferryboat. 

At this moment old Reisacher started up, 
and he would have plunged into the merciless 
river, had I not forcibly held him back ; but 
screaming louder than the storm, his voice 
now reached Susannah, and it seemed at once 
to paralyze her skill. She cast her looks by 
turns on the wretched objects she would have 
saved, and on the half maddened parent who 
seemed rushing in frantic effort to assist her. 

At this crisis Martin Bucholz, one of the 
brothers, perceiving that their combined hope 
of safety depended entirely on the possibility 
of his gaining the ferry-boat~-for his com- 
panion could not swim— he resolved to trust 
himself, inexpert, exhausted snd encumbered 
as be was, to the chances of the torrent. He 
slipped down into the water, struck out his 
new-nerved arms to buffet every wave, and 
rolling and plunging with the fierce energy 
of despair, he little by little approached the 
skiff. Susannah regained her presence of 
mind, and she labored at her oar with renewed 
strength and redoubled efforts. She ^oon 
met ihe bold swimmer; ho grasped the 
prow — heaved himself up the side— caught the 
oar from his preserver's hands — and though 
now a -considerable distance from the heavy 
rolling wreck, he cnme up with it just as his 
brother was fiiinting from exhaustion and ter- 
ror, and lifted him safely into the skiff. 

And how to describe old Reisacher's de- 
light, quick following hiS despair, as he saw 
Che ferry boat bounding triumphantly across 
the waves, with its miraculously rescued 
freight ;— the tears, the blessings, the thanks- 
givings — the love, the pride, the gratitude !— 
all fell down in plenteous showers upon the 
head of his child, or rose to heaven in fervid 
but silent thought. 

Susannah— calm, modest, and apparently 
unconscious ih the midst of all our united 
praise and admiration— was destined to the 
conviction that she had done a virtuous and 
heroic action without knowing at the time its 
uncommon merit. 

The Grand Duke of Baden on hearing the 
circumstance was pleased to bestow a gra- 
tuity of two hundred florins on our little he- 
roine, together with a medal as a special mark 
of distinction, bearing the inscription, 
* She Trusted in God.* 

She was when I last saw her a year after the 
adventure, receiving the full benefit of an ex- 
cellent education ; for some voluntary sub- 
scriptions procured her many addiiionnl ad- 



vantages, and she walked at the head of her 
village schoolfellows in their daily promen- 
ades with a step as composed and a look as 
unassuming as before the event which has 
given her name its local immortality. 

But since the year 1831 friend Reisacher 
has lost his old sister and given up the Ferry. 
But the gratitude of Martin and George 
Buckhohz does not allow him to want the 
comfort of a house in his old age, and I 
should not be at all surprised to hear at any 
day (for Susannah is now seventeen) that 
the gratitude of Martin, who is still unmar- 
ried, was about to give a stiU more (lerma- 
nent expression of his attachment to the 
younger remaining member of the female 
branch of the Reisacher family. 
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Anecdote of a Painter* 

The Cincinnati Post gives the following 
striking anecdote of the introduction of an 
American painter to Benjamin West. Same 
thirty -x)dd years ago there lived an Edward 
G. Malbone, by birth a native of Newport, 
Rhode Island ; by profession a miniature 
paitfter. The productions of his pencil were 
among the lack -judgment people of the Uni- 
ted States, considered very fine. He .was 
our personal, and intimate friend ; in one 
of our voyages to Europe he went with us, 
* to improvt himself in the art,^ so said his 
letter of introduction to BeifjAsmc West. 
A day or two after our arrival in London, 
we went together to see Mr. West. We 
introduced him to the * President of the arts 
in Great Britain,* as Napoleon called him' 
Mr. W. said after reading his letter, • Sir, 
have you any specimens of your art with you?* 
' I have sir,' was the prompt reply ; at the 
same time producing, from a breast pocket, 
a shagreen case of an oval form of some four 
inehes by three, which contained a picture of 
three female figures, on a piece of ivory, rep- 
resenting * the hsurs" past, present, and 
future, by xhew positions \ Mr. West looked 
at it attentively for some minutes, then turn- 
ing to our friend, he said, » Sir your letter 
informs me that yoi^ came to London to im- 
prove yourself in you art : you may go home 
by the first vessel, sir, there is not a man in 
^rope can paint a picture like this.* 

Not: to be Cheated. 

It is the boast of the hardy fishermen and 
coasters of the North that they can tell their 
whereabout without any other instrument than 
lead, ind no other observation than a scrutiny 
of the sand brought from the bottom upon it. 
A famous anecdote in Nantucket, is told of 
one Captain Bunker, a branch of the great 
ampliibious family of Bunkers. Being sick 
and below, he directed that the lead should be 



brought to his berth for his inspection. The 
craft belonged to Nantucket,' and was Sn 
sand ballast. The mate of the vessel, some- 
what of a wag and ii doubter of the Captain's 
infallibilty, wet the lead and dipping it in the 
ballast carried it down to the berth. Old 
Captain Bunker's eyes dilated with astonish- 
ment as he asked—* Do you say that you got 
this sand by sounding 7* 

• Yes, Sir.* 

* Then Nantucket*8 sank and we are right 
over Tupper's Hill •' 

The mate went on deck. 

The true economy of housekeeping is 
simply the art of gathering vp all the frag- 
ments so that nothing be lost. I mean frag- 
ments of time as well as matters. Nothing 
should be thrown away as long as it is possible 
to make any use of it, however trifiing it may 
be ; and whatever may be the«izeof a family, 
every member should be employed either in 
earning or saving money. 
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Clo6s op thjb Volume. — ^Tbis number closes the 
14tb Volume of this work ; and again it becomes onr 
pleasureable duty to tender our unfeigned dianks to 
the kind* friends, both patrons and correspondents, 
who have so well sustained us in our labors through 
the lapse of by-gone year* ; to some, it may be, 
who have walked with us during the past year, we 
shall be called upon to ejctend the parting band, if 
80, we hope it will be in amity and good will, and 
that they will be ready still to exert their influence 
in extending the circuiation of our little sheet. We 
do not complain, ' as the manner of some is,' of a 
want of punctuality among our subscribers, nor 
have we much reason ; but tliere ore yet a few agents 
and others who are still in our debt — will they be so 
good as to consider that the pressure of the times 
bearsquite as heavily upon the type-aetiing fraterni- 
ty OS upon any otlier class of commuhity, and en- 
deavor to remit the amount of their subscriptions 
without delay— by so doing they will essentially 
benefit, as well as oblige us. 



lietiers Contatningr Remittances^ 

Recnved at tkit Qfies^ ending fVednudmf la»t^ i$imUing> 
the amount of Posiag* paid, 
T. R.EdgeflAld, 8. C.S3,00; D. O. Scbodack Center^ 
N. Y. «1,00 ; H. B. Cawsnovia, N. Y. Sl.nO; R. K. John-. 
son*8 Creek, N. Y.tl,00;P. M. South ConnUi, N. Y. 
S1,00;T. H.S. Elba, N. Y.fl.OO; C. 8. W. CatakllU 
N. Y. 96,00; M. B. New-York, 91.00; P. M. Leoox» 
N. Y. $2,00 ; P. M. fiharun, Ct 91,00 ; W. M. J. Essex. Vu 
91,QD; P. M. CHfton Park, N. Y. 92,00; P. M. &0faie« 
N. T. 91,00 ; D. K. & H. P. Portsmouth, Ohio, 93.00 ; A. L. 
Leon Mills, N. Y. 9^,00 ; G. V. V. Pleasant Plains, N. Y. 
91,00. 

CARRIED, 

At Cairo, on ihe 90Ui uiu by the Rev. Mr. Brier, Mr. 
Casper V. H. Morrison, merchant of this city, to Mrs 
Msry, widow of the late Col. Frederlek P. Oabom, and 
daughter of John C. Burbans, esq. of the former place. 



DIED, 

In this city, on the S9tli ult. Sarah Maria, daugbler of 
Joseph and Maria Adams, in ber6ih year. 

On the 99th ulu Catharine E. daughter of Tbeophllos 
and Julia Ann Deroick, aged 9 years and 8 months. 

On the 3d inst. Edgar, sou of Wiliiam Noyes, in his lltb 
year. 
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Stanasas. 

Thkbe*8 many a word to fill mine ear, 

And eye to meet mine own ; 
And yet as if no soul were near, 

My heart is left alone : 
Pull many a form of fairy mould 

And manly strength I see ; 
And yet my hean is growing cold, 

For lack of company. 
Though many a thought is given to me, 

And brilliant thing is said, 
Their words are measured carefully, 

And only reach the head : 
They seem to me a scaled book. 

Which only meets my view, 
I know notifalovmg look, 

Or kindly word be true. 

I know not if their smiles express 

The happiness they feel, 
Or only hide the bitterness, 

They'd tremble to reveal ; 
I hear them laugh, yet cannot tejl, 

From whence their signs of mirth ; 
If it be joy qjc fashion's spell. 

To which they owe their birth. 

1 hear their reasonings profound. 

And watch their fancies play ; 
Yet like a momentary sound. 

They pass from me away : 
One. smile in which the soul hath part, 

One Jook of sympathy. 
The silent language of the heart, 

Were worth them all to me. 
Their kindness may be but a show, 

Their uuth uncertainty ; 
The very faults of those I know, 

Are pleasantcr to me ; 
A hollow sympathy they move, 

A passing thought employ; 
I'd rather weop with those I love, * 

Than share a stranger's joy. 

Oh, let my early friends remain, 

Forgiving fond and true ; 
I'd rather keep one faithful one, 

Than find a thousand new ; 
My early friends I though few and far, 

My heart can want no more, 
If they remain as now they are. 

Till life and thought are o'er. 

BY WILHAM CUTTBB. 

Thy neighbor 7 It is he whom thou 

Hast power to aid and bless— 
Whose aching heart and burning brow, 

Thy soothing hand may press. 
Thy neighbor? 'tis the fainting poor, 

Whose eyes with want are dim, 
Whom hunger sends from door to door, 

Qo thou and succor him. 

Thy neighbor*? 'tis that weary man, 

Whose years are at their brim, 
Bent low with sickness, care and pain — 
""Go tliou and comibit him. 



Thy neighbor 1 'tis the heart bereft 

Of every earthly gem- 
Widow and orphan hapless left- 
Go tho« and shelter them. 

Thy neighbor 1 'tis yonder slave 
Fettered in thought and limb. 

Whose hopes are all beyond the grave- 
Go thou and ransom him. 

When e'er thou meet'st a human form 

Less favored than thine own 
Remember, 'tis thy neighbor worm. 

Thy brother or thy son. 

Oh ! pass not, pa^s not heedless by— 
Perhaps thou cem'st redeem 

One breaking hea^t from misery- 
Go share thy lot with him. 

Nigrlit and £iOire. 

BY BULWEB. 

When stars are in the quiet skies, 

Then must I pine for thee; 
Bend on me, then, thy tender eyes, 

As stars look on the sea I 

For thaughlB, like waves that glide by night. 

Are stillest where they shine 
Mine earthly love lies hushed in light 

Beneath the heaven of tliine. 

There is an hour when angels keep 
Familiar watch on men. 

When coarser souls are wrapped in sleep- 
Sweet spirit, meet me then. 

There is an hour when holy dreams, 

Through slumber, fairest glide. 
And in that mystic hour it seems 

Thou shouldst be by my side. 

The thoughts of thee too sacred are 

For daylight's common'beam ; 
I can but know thee as my sta^ 

My angel, and my dream I 

The foUowing beautiful lines arc said by the Frederick- 
burgh Arena, to have originally appeared In ihe Etohiah, 
a pertodlcal sUrted about twenty years ago by the boys of 
Eton College. For truth, tenderness and melody, they are 
incomparable. 

I OPTEK think each tottering form 

That limps along in life's decline. 
Once bore a heart as young, as warm 

As full of idle thoughtras mine 1 
And each has had his dream of joy. 

His own unequaled pure romance ; 
Commencing, when the blushing boy 
First thrills at lovely woman's glance. 

And each could tell his tale of youth- 
Would think iu scenes of love evince 

More passioftfl, more unearthly truth, 
Than any talt before or since. 

Yes I tliey could tell of tender lays 
At midnight penned, of classic shades. 

Of days more bright than modem days— 
Of maids more fair than modem maids. 

Of whispers in a willing ear. 

Of kisses on a blushing cheek- 
Each kiss, each whisper far too dear 

For modern lipa to give or speak, 
Of prospects, too, untimely crossed, 

Of passions slighted or bcUayed— 
Of kindred rf^iriis early lost, 

And buds thai blossomed but to fade. 



Of beaming eyes and tresses gay 

EHastic form and noble brow. 
And charms— that all have passed away, 

And left them, what we see them now ! 
And is it thus !— w human love 

So very light and frail -a thing 1 
And must youth's brightest visions move 

Forever on Time's restless wing 1 

Must all the eyes that still are bright, 

And all the lips that talk of bliss, 
And all the forms so fair to sight, 

Hereafter only come to this 1 
Then what are Love's best visions worth 

If we at length must lose them thus 1 
If all we value most on earth. 

Ere long must fade away from ue 1 

If that one being whom we take 

From all the world, and still recur 
To all she said, and for her sake 
Feel far from joy when far from her ; 
- If that one form which we adore. 

From youth to age, in bliss or pain, 
Soon withers and is seen no more — 
Why do we love— if love be vain ! 
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From the Gennan. 

If CDir-Year's I¥fgM. 

Old Catharine, the watchnian*s wife at nine 
o'clock OD New Yeur*s eve, opened her little 
window and put out her head to see if it was 
fair. The snow was railing in silent, beav) 
flakes upon the street. She observad crowds 
of people hurrying to nnd fro, jKHiring >out*of 
the various inns and coffee houg«,* and gofng 
to the dances and other cnterininiuent wit^ 
which it is customary to welcome in the yoar. 
But when a huge Hitke or two had lighted on 
licr nose she drew back her head closed the 
window, nnd said to her good man, • Goitlit-b, 
fetay at home and let Philip watch for you to: 
iii^lit ; for the snow will be a foot deep ere 
long and you kiiow the colJ doe^ your old 

night. There seems dancing and feasting in 
every house. Masqueraders arc going about 
aiid Philip wiH enjoy the fun.' 
' Old Gottlieb nodded his assent. 

* My barometer,* he said, ' the old wound 
above my knee, has given me warning all day 
of a change of weather. It is only right thai 
the son should help me in the duty since 
he is to be my successor in it.* 

We must give the reader to understand that 
old Gottlieb had been a gallant servant of his 
king and country ; had been the first to mount 
the walls of a hostile fort and had been wound- 
ed by a musket bullet in the thigh. The offi- 
cer who commanded the attack gained rank 
and honors in consequence of its success ; 
while Gottlieb was fain to creep home on 
crutches. After supporting himself by keeping 
a school, he had been promoted to the post of 
watchman, with the reversion of it to his son 
Philip who had in the nieantim% bound him- 
self to a gardener. It was only the good 
housewifery of Catharine, and the extreme 
moderation of old Gottlieb that enabled them 
to live on the scanty pittance they possessed. 
Philip gave his services to tife gardener for 
his board and lodging and had nothing but 
what he occasionally received when he car- 
ried home flowers to ilic rich people of the 



town. He was a fr(^sh, handsome young fel- 
low of five and-twenty, and perhaps it was on 
account of his good looks, as well as his ta-! 
king manners that he received sundry extra 
dollars from ladies of a botajiical turn pfi 
mind. The good old mother had already put^ 
on her cloak to go to the gardener's hbuse 
to fetch her son when he entered the little 
apartment. 

' Father,' said the young man, giving a hand] 

each to the old couple, ^ 'tis snowing and the 

snow won't do much good to your rheumatism 

Ml take the watch to night and )ou can get 

comfortably to bed,' 

* You're a good boy,' said old Gottlieb. 

' And then I've been thinking,' continued 
Philip, • that as to-morrow is New Year's day 
I may come and spend it *viih you. Mother 
perhnpti haiB no joint in the larder, and so' — 

* N )/ inter. i:;i'.d the moihci ve'vc not 
exactly any joint but then wo have ihc rcHt of 
that pound of venison ; and that let me tell 
you with roast potatoes for a relish and a little 
rice (with laurel leaves by way of an orna- I 
mem,) will m:>kc a very comfortable meal. 
Next week we may do better, for the New 
Year's gifts will be coming in and Gottlieb's 
share will be something ; but still, venison, 
roast potatoes, rice' — , 

*Not to mention the laurel leaves, mother' — 
•- And a flask or two of beer will be enter- 
tainment fit for a prince.' 

* And so it will dear mother,' said Philip : 
but have you ptld the rent of the cottage yet ? 

Old Gottlieb shrugged his shoulders. 
Philip laid a purse upon the table. 

* There are iwo-and-twenly dollars that 1 
have gathered. I can do very well without 
them ; t^»ke them for a New Year's gift, and 
(hen we can all three enter on the new yearjl 
without a debt or a care. God grant you J 
niiiy both be hnppy in this year and see many p 
more. For every thing else we must ti;pst tu ; 
the goodness of heaven I' 

Tears came inlo the mother's eyes as she 
kissed her son ; old Gottlieb said solemnly, 
' Philip you are the prop and slay of our old 
age. God will reward you. Continue to he 
honest and good and to love your parents, so ' 



will a blessing rest on you. lean give you noth- 
ing for a New Year's gift but a prayer that 
you may keep your heart pure and true- 
then you will be rich enough— for a clear 
conscience is the only wealth worth having.* * 

So said old Gottlieb, with his hand laid on 
the head of Philip, who had bent down to re- 
ceive his blessing — and then he wrote down in 
ao account book that lay by liis side the sum of 
two-an^-twemy dollars that his sou had given 
him. 

^ All llie cost of your keeping and edticatioft 
is now nearly paid up. Your savings amount 
to three hundred and seventeen dollars for 
which I have given you my receipt.' 

' Three hundred and seventeea dollars !' 
cried the old motlier in the extremity of amase- 
ment — and then turning to Philip with a voice 
full of tenderness, * Ah, Philip,' she «aid you 
grieve me. Yes indeed you do. if you had 
saved that money for yourself you might have 
bought some land with it and started as a 
gardener on your own account and married 
Rose, ^ow tliat is impossible. But take 
comfort, Philip. We are old and feeble, and 
you will not- have to support us long.' 

' Mother,' exclaimed Philip and he frowoed 
a little ; * whut are you thinking of? Rose 
is dear to me as xxiy life, but I uould give up 
a hundred Roses rather than desert ypu and 
my father, or wish your lives shortened by 
an hour.* 

" You are right, Philip,' said GoUlieb ; 
loving and marrying are not in the command - 
ments— but to honor your father and mother 
is a duty enjoined on you by God. To give 
up your own wishes to your parents is the 
truest gratitude of a son. It will gain you 
thel}lessing from above ; it will make you rich 
in your own heart.' 

• If it were not too long for Rose to wait,* 
said Catharine sadly ; * or if you could give 
up the engagement altogether ! For Rose is 
a pretty girl that can't be denied : and though 
she be poor, there would be no want of 
wooers. She is as good as beautiful, and 
understaiitls housekeeping as well as' 

* Never fear mother, replied Philip ; * Rose 
has solemnly sworn to niarry no man but mc ; 
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and ihHt is sufficient. Her moihtr has no- 
thing to object to me. And if I bad money 
enough to keep a wife with, Rose would be 
mine to-morrow. The only hardship is that 
her mother will not let us meet so often as 
we wish. Bbc says frequent meetings do no 
good ; but I differ from her and so does Rose, 
for we think meeting often does us both a 
great deal of good. And so we have agreed 
to meet to night at twelve o'clock at the great 
door of St. Gregory's church, for Rose is 
bringmg in the year at a friend's house in the 
neighborhood: and then I will take her 
liome.* 

In the midst of such conversation the clock 
struck three quarters and Philip took his 
father's great coat from the warm corner 
where Catharine carefully hung it, wrapt him- 
self in it, and taking the lanthorn and staff, 
arid wishing his parents good ni^ht, proceed- 
ed to his post. 

CHJkPTEE U. 

Philip stalked m«jesiical1y through the snow 
covered streets, where as many people were 
still visible as in the middle of the day. Car- 
riages were rattling in all directions ; the 
bouses were all brilliantly Ftghted. Philip en- 
joyed the scene; he sang his verses at ten 
o'clock, and blew his horn lustily In the neigh- 
borhood of St. Gregory's church.'wiih many 
a thought on Rose. • No*v she hears me,' 
lie said to himself;. * now she thinks on me, 
and forgets the scene around her. She won't 
fail me at twelve at the church door. And 
when he had gone his round he ahvays re- 
turned to \Ue house again and looked at the 
window. Sometimes he saw female figures 
at it, and his heart beat quick at the sight ; 
sometimes he fancied he saw herself; and 
sometimes he studied the shadows thrown on 
the window blinds to discover which of them 
was Rose's and to fancy what she was doing. 
It was certainly not a very pleasant employ- 
ment to stand in frost and snow and look up 
at a window curtain : but what care lovers for 
frost and snow ? And watchman are as fiery 
and romantic lovers as ever were the knights 
and paladins of ancient ballads. 

He only felt the effects of ihe cold when, at 
eleven o'clock he had set out upon his round. 
His teeth €ltattered ; he could scarcely call 
file hour or sound his horn. He would fain 
have slipt into some tavern to have warmed 
himself at the fire. As he was pacing through 
• lonely by-street an extraordinary figure 
met him ; a man with a black half mask on 
his face, enveloped in a fire colored silken 
mantle and wearing on his head a magnificent 
hat turned up at one side and ornamented 
with a number of high and waving plumes. 

Philip endeavored to eseape the mask, but 
m vain. The stranger blocked up his path and 
said—* Ha ! you're a jolly fellow ; you are, 
my buck, and I like^our phizim— -phtzmig— 



confound the word !— I like your phiehoinioy 
amazingly. Where are you going, eh ?' 

• To Mary street,' replied Philip. * I am 
going to call the hour thefe.' 

• Good I' answered the mask. • I'll hear 
you do it ; I'll go with yon. Calling hours 
must be capital fun— no such jolly luck in 
ihe day time. Come tip us the stave and do 
itivell ; for mark you, I'm a judge of music. 
Do you sing well ?' 

Phi!ip saw that his companion was in a hu- 
mor for joke and answered-* I sing better 
over a cup of ale in a chimney corner then up 
to the knees in snow.* 

They had now reached Mary street and 
Philip sang, and blew the horn. 

• Ha ! that's but a poor performance,' ex- 
claimed the mask. * Give me the horn ! I'll 
pitch you with such a stave! you'll half die 
with delight.' 

Philip yiflded to the mask's wishes, and 
let him sing the verses and blow. For four 
or five times all was done as if the stranger 
had been a watchmen all his life. He di- 
lated most eloquently on the joys of such an 
occupation and made Philip laugh at the ex- 
travagance of his praises. His spirits had 
evidently owed no small share of their ele- 
vation to an extra quantity of Champagne 
and Philip was hardly surprised at his next 
proposal. 

' I'll tell you what my friend, I've a great 
fancy to be a watchman myself for an hour 
or two. Give me your great coat and wide 
brimmed hat and take my domino. Go into 
an inn and tnke a bottle at my expense ; and 
when you have finished it, come again and 
give me back my masking gear. You shall 
have a couple of dollars for your trouble. 
Come.' 

But Philip would not consent. At last, 
however, at the solicitations of the mask, he 
entered into terms. He agreed for one half hour 
to give up his watchman&hip which would be 
till half-past eleven. Exactly at that time the 
stranger was to come to the great door of St. 
Gregory's and give back the great coat, horn 
and staff, taking back his own silk mantle, hat 
and domino. Philip also told him the streets 
in which he was to call the hour. And in a 
dark part of the town the change was effected. 
The mask looked a watchman to the life, 
while Philip was completely disguised whh 
the half-m-isk tied over his face, the bonnet 
ornamented with a buckel of brilliants on his 
head and the red silk mantle thrown gracefully 
round him. When he saw his companion 
commence his walk he began to fear he had 
gone foo far m consenting to his wish. He 
therefore addressed him once more. 

• I hope sir you'll be very steady while you 
fill my place for if you go beyond my bounds 
or misbehave in any way, it may cost me the 
situation.' 



* Hollo !' answered the stranger. ' What'«» 
the meaning of that ? Ho you think I don't 
know my duty ? Off with you this mo- 
ment or I'll put you into the cage. Pretty- 
fellow, giving advice to a watchman-— Off I 
s:^y !' 

The new guardian of the streets walked 
onward with all the dignity becoming his 
oflfice while Philip pursued his way to a tavern 
where he intended to regale himself anil 
thaw his half fr6zen fimbs over a glass of 
ale. 

GHAPTCR m. 

As he was^assing the door of a splendid 
palace, he was laid hold of by a person in a 
mask who bad alighted from a carriage. 
Philip turned round and in a low whispering 
voice asked what the stranger wanted. 

* My gracious lord,' answered the mask* 
' in your reverie you have passed the door. 
Will your royal highness'—— 

* What ? royal highness ? said Philip laugh- 
ing, ' I am no highness. You are mista* 
ken !• 

The mask bowed respectfully, and pointed 
to the brilliaat buckle in Philip's hat. * 1 ask 
your pardon if I trench on your disguise. 
But in whatever character you assume, your 
noble bearing wil^ betray yon. Will you 
condescend to lead tjie way into the palace ? 
Does your highness expect to dance ?' 

» I ? To dance ?' replied Philip, some- 
what bewildered. • No— you see I have boots 
on.' 

* To play then ?' inquired the mask. 
' Still less. I have brought ^o money witli 

me,* said the assistant watchman. 

By heaven !' exclaimed the stranger. Com- 
mand my purse-— all that I possess is at your 
service !' Saying this, he forced a full purse 
into Philip's hand. • 

* But do you know who I am ?' inquired 
Fhilip, and rejected the purse. 

The mask whispered, with a bow of pro- 
found obeisance—* Your Royal Highness, 
there is no mistaking Prince Julian.' 

At this moment Philip heard his deputy in 
an adjoining street, calling the hour, and he 
now became aware of his metamorphosis. 
Prince Julian, who was well known ~ in the 
capital, as a lively, wild and good-hearted 
young man, had been the person with whom 
he had changed his clothes.—* Now, >then,' 
thought Philip, * as he enacts the watchmen 
so well, I'll see if, for one half hour, I can't 
be ihe prince. If I make any Inistake, he has 
himself to blame for it.' He wrapped the red 
silken mantle closer around him, took the 
offered purse, put it in his pocket, and 
said — * Who are you, mask ? I will return 
your gold to-niprrow.' 

* I am the Chamberlain Pilzou,' 

J. • Good— lead the way— I'll follow.' The 
I Chamberlain obeyed, and iript up the marble 
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Biairs, Philip coming close beiiind hiin. 
Tliey entered a magnificent hall illuminated | 
with hair a thousand candles and dazzling ! 
chandeliers. A confused crowd of maskers 
jostled each other, sultans, Bavarian broom 
girlsy knights in armor, nuns, magicians, god- 
desses satyrs, monks, Jews, Medes, and Per- 
* sians. Philip for a whiln, was abashed and 
blinded. Such splendor he had never dreampt 
of. In the middle of the hall the dance was 
carried on by those who preferred that amuse- 
nient to the music of a full band.— Philip, 
whom the heat of the apartment recovered 
from his frozen state, was bewildered with 
the scene that he could do little more than 
nod his head to the various addresses made 
to him. 

• Will you go to i\ik hazard table,' whis- 
pered the Chamberlain, who stood beside 
him, and whom Philip now saw to be dressed I 
as a Brahmin. 

• LiCt me get nnthawed first,' answered 
Philip, ^ I am an icicfe at present.' 

• A glass of mulled claret ?* inquired the 
Chamberlain, and led him into the refresh- 
ment-room. The pseudo prince did justice 
to the innitation. One glass a(\er another 
%vas emptied. The wine was splcpdid, and 
it spread genial warmth through Philip's 
veins. 

• How is it you don't dance to-night, Cham- 
berlain ?' he asked of his companion, wl^en 
they returned into the hall. The Brahmin 
sighed, and shrugged up his shoulders. 

• I have no pleasure now in Uie dance. 
Gaiety is distasteful to me. The only per.- 
soa I cared for— the Countess Bonau — I 
thought she loved me ; our families offered 
no objection — but all at once she broke with 

> me.' His voice trembled as he spoke. 

• How ?* said Philip, • I never heard of 
such a thing.' 

• You never heard of it !' repeated the oth- 
er, • the whole city rings with it. The quar- 
rel happened a fortnight ago — she has never 
given me the least explanation. She has 
sent back three letters I wrote to her, uno- 
pened. She is a declared enemy of the Biir- 
oness Reizenthal, and had made me prom- 
ise to drop her acquaintance. But think how- 

N unfortunate it was I When the Queen-moth- 
er made the jiunting party to Freudenwald. 
she appointed me cavalier to the Baroness. 
What could ^ do ? It was impossible to 
refuse. On tlie very birth day of the adora- 
ble Bonau 'I was forced to set out. She' 
only heard who was my companion — ^but she 
did not know my heart !' 

• Well then,' said Philip, touched with the 
Chamberlain's distress, * t»ke advantage of 
the present joyous season. The new year 
makes up all quarrels. Is the countess here ?' 

• That is she,' replied the Brahmin ; ' the 
Carmelite oo the left of the pillar beside the 



two black domiiios. She litis 1 lid iiside her 
mask. — Ah, Prince ! your Highness' inter- 
cession would ' 

Philip gave him no time to finish the sen- 
lence^ihe chiret had inspired him. He 
walked dirtciiy to the Carmelite. Tlie Coun- 
tess Bonitu looked at him for some time, 
whh a cold eye and flushed cheek, when he 
placed himself beside her. She was a beauti- 
ful creature ; yet Philip remained persuaded 
that Rose was a thousand times more beau- 
tiful. 

* Countess,' he said, — and became embar- 
rassed when ho met lier clear bright eye fixed 
on him. 

* Prince,' said the Countess, * an hour ago 
you were somewhat too bold.' 

* Fnir Countess, I am therefore at this pre- 
sent moment the more quiet.' 

' So much the better, then. I shall be safe 
from your attacks.' 

* Fair ludy allow me to ask you one ques 
tion. Have you put on this Carmelite mantle 
to do penance for your sins ?' 

' I have nothing to do penance for.' 

* What Countess ! — your cruelties — your 
injustice to the poor Brahmin yonder, who 
seems neglected by all the world ?' 

The beautiful Cdrmelite cast down her eyes 
and appeared uneasy. 

* And do you know fair Countess that in the 
Freudenwald iiffwir theChambcrlHin is as inno- 
cent as I am ?' 

* As you Prince ?' said the Countess, and 
bent her brows a litde — * why did you not tell 
me that an hour ago ?* 

* You are right, dear Counte'ss I was too 
bold. You yourself have said so. But now 
I declare to yon the Chumberbin wse forced 
to go to Freudenwald by command of the 
Queen — against his will was] /orceJ to be 
cavalier to the hated Reizenthal'— 

* Hated — by him ?' — interrupted the Coun- 
tess with a bitter laugh — • well — go on.' 

* Yes bated,— he despises the Baroness. 
He has given up all acquaintance with her— 
and treated her with marked neglect — and all 
this for your sake. You are the only person 
he loves— to you he offers his hand — his 
heart — andgyou !— you reject them !' 

* How conies it Prince, that you intercede 
so warmly for Pilzou ? Tou did not do so 

once.' 

* That was because I did not know him and 

still less the wretcliedness your behavior 
caused him. I swear to you he is in^iocent— 
you have nothing to forgive in him — he has 
much to forgive in you.' 

* Hush !' whispered the Carmelite, • wc 
are watched here; come from this.' She 
replaced her mask and stood up. Placing 
her arm within PhUip*St they crossed the hall 
and entered a side-room. The Countess 
uttered inapy compl;iiuts against the Cham- 



berlain but they were the complMuts of jeal- 
ous love. The Brahmin soon after came 
timidly into the apartment.— There was a deep 
silence among the three, and the Countess 
dallied away the tears that had guhered in her 
eyes. Philip, not knowing how to conclude 
his intercession better, led the Brahmin to 
the Carmelite, and joined their hands to- 
gether without sitying a word, and left them 
to themselves. He himself returned into the 
hall. 

CHAPTER nr. 
Here he was addressed hastily by a Mame- 
luke — * Tm glad I have met you. Domino. 
Is the Rose-girl in the side-room ?' With- 
out waiting for an answer, the Mameluke 
rushed into it, but returned, evidently disap- 
pointed. • One word whh you, Domino,' 
said he, and led Philip into a retired window 
in a recess of the hall. 

* What do you want ?' asked Philip, sur- 
prised. 

* I beseech you,' replied the Mameluke, 
with subdued^ yet resolute voice, • where is 
iheRose.gM?' 

* What is the Rose-girl to me !' 

* But to me she is every thing !' answered 
the other, whose surpressed voice and agita- 
ted demeanor showed that a fearful struggle 
was carrying on within. * To me she is - 
every thing. She is my wife. Tou will make 
ine wretched. Prince I conjure you drive 
me not to madness. Think of my wife no 
more ?' 

* With all my heart,* answered PkHip drily, 
* what have I to do with your wife ?' 

' Oh Prince, Prince 1* excbimed the Mame- 
luke, * I aiu resolved on my coiKlnct if it 
should cost me my life. Dissemble with me 
no longer. I Imve discovered every thing. 
Here I look at this ! 'tis the letter my false 
wife slipt into your hand. Without having 
had time to open it, you dropt it in the 
crowd.' 

Philip took the note. T%vas written In pen- 
cil — « Change your mask. Every body knows 
you. My husband watches you. He does 
not know me. If you obey me^ou know your 
reward.' 

* Hem !' muttered Philip. * As I live this 
was not written to me. I don't trouble my 
head about your wife.' 

* Hell and fury Prince I drive me not mad ! 
Do you know w1k> it is that speaks to you \ 
I am the Marshal Blankenswerd. Your ad- 
vances to my wife are not unknown to me, 
ever since the last rout at the palace.' 

* My Lord Marshal/ answered Philip qui- 
etly, * excuse me for saying tliat jealousy Irns 
bihided you. If you know me well you would 
never suspect me of such proceedings. I 
give you my word of honor I will never 
trouble your wife.' 

* Are you in earnest* Prince ?' 
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* Enrirely.' 

* Will you give me a proof?' 

* Whatever you require.' 

* You have hindered her up to this time 
from going to visit her relations in Poland. 
Will you recommend Iver to do so now ?' 

' Delighted ; if } ou desire it.' 

* Do it ! do it your Royal Highness ! you 
will prevent incalculable misery.' 

T<ie Mameluke continued for some time, 
sometimes begging end praying, and some- 
times threatening so furiously, that Philip 
feared thai he might lay violent hand^ on him 
before the whole assen^bly. He therefore 
took the oppportunity of quitting him as soon 
«s he could. Scarcely had he lost himself in 
the crowd, when a female, closely enveloped 
in widow's weeds, tapped him fumiliiirly on 
the arm and said, 

* Butterfly, whither away ? Have you not 
one word of consolation for the disconsoj«ite 
Widow ?• 

Philip answered very politely. * Beautiful 
widows (ind no lack of comforters. May 
I venture to include myself in tl;o number ?' 

* Why are you ^so disobedient ? and why 
hai^en't you changed your mask ?' Said the 
Widow, while she led him aside from the 
crowd. * Do you really fancy, Prince thai 
every one here does not know who you are ?* 

* They are very much mistaken in me, I 
assure you,' replied Philip. 

* Not at all,' answered * the Widow, » ihcy 
know you very well, and if you don't iostantty 
change your mask, I shan't speak to you again 
the whole evening ; I have no desire to give 



my husband an opportunity of making a 
scene.* 

By this Philip discovored who his compan- 
ion was. * You were the beautiful Rose-girl ; 
are your roses withered so soon ?' 

' What is there thai does not wither ? not 
the constancy of man ! I saw you when you 
slipt off with the Carmelite. Confess your 
inconstancy — you ean deceive no longer.' 

* Hem* — answered Philip coldly, • accuse 
me as you will, I can return the accusation.' 

* How— in what respect ?' 

* Why, for instance there is not a more 
coostitnt man alive than the Marshal.' 

* There is i>ot indeed !— and I "am wrong, 
very wrong to have listened to you so long. 
But my remorse is unavailing ; be hdS dis- 
covered our flirtation.' 

* Since the la9t rout at the ^ palace, fair 
Widow—' 

* Where you were so unguarded and par- 
ticular — wicked Prince !' 

* Let US repair the mischief. Let usLpart. 
I honor the Marnbal, and. (or my part should 
be ashamed to do him tvrong.' 

The Widow looked at him for some time 
in speechless amazement. 

* If indeed you have any regard for rae,' 



'continued Plniip, » you will go instantly into 

Poland 10 visit your relations. Tis better 

^that we do not meet. A beautiful woman h 

I beautiful — but a pure and virtuous woman is 

more beautiful still.' 

* Prince !' cried the astonished Widow, 
j ' are you rejilly in earnest ? Have you ever 

loved me, or have you all along deceived ?* 

' Look you,' answered Philip, ' I am a 
tempter of a peculiar kind. I search con- 
stantly among women to find truth and virtue, 
and ahis ! *tis but seldom I encounter them. 
Only the true and virtuous can keep me con- 
stant — therefore I am true to none ; but 
no ! — there is one that keeps me in her 
chains — I am sorry, fair Widow, that that 
one is — not you !' 

* You are in a strange mood to-night, 
Prince,' answered the Widow, and the trenj- 
bling of her voice and Jicaving of her bosom 
showed the effect the conversation had on 
her. 

^ * No,' answered Philip, * I am in as ration- 
al a mood to-night as I ever was in my life. 
I wish only to repair an injury ; I have prom- 
ised to your husband to do so.' 

* How !' exclaimed the Widow, in a voice 
of terror, * you have told every thing to the 
marshal ?' 

' Not every thing,' answered Philip, * only 
what I knew.' 

The Widow wrung her hands in the ex- 
iremity of agitation, and at last said, * Where 
is my husband ?' 

Philip pointed to the Mameluke, who at 
this moment approached them. 

* Prince,' said the Widow, In a tone of inex- 
pressible rage and hatred — Prince — but you 
ure unworthy of a thought. I never dreampt 

'that any one could be Ciipuble of such ungen- 
tlemanly, such unmanly behavior — you are 
an impostor ! My husband in the dress of 
a barbarian is a prince ; you in the dress of 
a prince are a barbarian. In this world you 
see me no more— go sir !' 

With these words she turned proudly away 
from him and goiitg up to the Mameluke, ac- 
companied him from the hall in <lecp and ear- 
nest conversation. Philip laughed quietly at 
the residt of his advice and said to himself, 
* My substitute the w.iichm:m will be some- 
what astonished at all this ; as for me I think 
I make a very decent sort of a prince ; I only 
hope when he returns he will proceed as I 
have begun.' 

He went up to the dancers and was de- 
lighted to see the beautiful Carmelite standing 
up in a set with the Brahmin. No sooner 
did the latter perceive him, than he kissed 
his hand to him and in dumb show gave him 
to understand that the reconciliation was 
complete. Philip thought 'tis a pity I am 
not to b« prince all my life time. How the 
people would r.ejoi<^e ; to be a prince is the 



easiest thing in the world. He can do more 
with a single word than a barrister with a 
three hour's speech. Yes! If I wereaprince* 
my beautiful Rose would be— lost to me for 
ever. After all, I think I don't wish to be a 
I prince.' He now looked at the clock, and 
saw 'twas half pist eleven. The Mameluke 
hurried up to him and gave him a paper. 
* Prince,' he exclaimed, ' I could fall at your 
feet and thank you on my knees ; I am recon- 
ciled to my wife. You have broken her lieart ; 
but slie will yet learn to thank you for it. 
We travel to Poland tliis very night, and 
there we shall fix our home. Farewell, 
Prince ! I shall be ready, whenever your 
Royal Highness requires me, to pour out my 
last drop of blood in your service. My grat- 
itude IS eternal. Fa^well !' 

* Stay,' said Philip, * what am I to do with 
this paper ?' 

* Oh, that— 'tis the amount of my loss to 
your Highness last week at hazard. I had 
nearly forgotten it ; but before my departure, 
I must clear my debts of honor. Again and 
again. Heaven bless you, and farewell.' With 
these words the Marshal disappeared. 

CHAPTSa v. 

Philip opened the paper, and read in it an 
order for five thousand dollars. He put it 
in his pocket and thought, * Well, 'twould be 
very pleasant to be a prince.' - While musing 
on the difference of five thousand dollars at 
play, and his own board and lodging at the 
gardener's, a voice whispered in his ear, 

* Please your Royal Highness, we are 
l»oth discovered ; I shall blow my brains 
out.' 

Philip turned round in amazement, and 
s«iw a negro at his side. 

* What do you want, my friend ?' he asked, 
in im unconcerned tone. 

* I am Colonel Kalt,' whispere^l the negro.— 
* The Marshal's wife has been chattering to 
Duke Herman, and he has been breathing 
fire and fury against us both.' 

' He is quite welcome,' answered Philip. 

* But the King knows all,' sighed the 
negro. — ' This very night I may be arrested 
and carried to the castle ; I'll sooner hang 
myself.* 

* No need for that,' said Philip. 

* What ! am I to be made infamous for 
my whole life ! I am lost» I tell you. The 
Duke will demand satisfaction. His back is 
black and blue yet with the maVks of the cud- 
geling I gave him. 1 am lost, aqd the bak- 
er's daughter too ! Til jump from the bridge 
and drown myself at once !' 

^ Goil forbid V answered Philip ; * what 
have you and the baker's daughter to do with 
it?' 

* Your Royal Highness banters me, and I 
am in despair!— I humbly beseech you 
to give me two minutes private conversation.* 
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Philip foUowed the negro inio a small boii-l 
doir, imperfectly lighted. The negro threw i 
himself on a sofa, and siglied and groaned i 
aloud. Philip found some sandwiches and 
wine on the table, and. helped himself with 
the utmost composure. 

• I wonder your Royal Highness can be so 
d— d apathetic at what I have told you. If 
the Neapolitan that acted the conjurer were 
here he might save ns by his contrivance. 
As It' is, he lias alipt out of the scrape, and 
Uft us to' 

• So much the better,' interrnpied Philip, 
replenishing his ghiss ; * since he has got out 
of the way, we can throw all llie blame on his 
shoulders.' 

• How can we do that ? The Duke, I tell 
you, knows thai you, and I, and the Marshal's 
wife, and the baker's daughter, were allin 
the plot together, to take advantage of his 
superstition. He knows that it was you that 
engaged Salmon! to play the conjurer ; .that 
it was I that instructed the baker'9 daughter 
(with wliom he is in love) hoyv to inveigle him 
into the snare ; that it was I (hat ei>acted the 
ghost, that knocked him down, and cudgel 
ed bim till he roared again. If I hud only 
not carried the joke too far, but I wished to 
cool his love a little for my. sweetheart. 
'Twasan infernal business. VU swallow a 
pourMfcf arsenic' 

' Rather swallow a glass of wine— 'tis de- 
licious tipple,* said Philip, and filled up a 
bumper at the same time by way of good ex- 
nmple. • For to tell you the truth, my friend, 
I think you are rather a faint-hearted sort of 
a fellow for a colonel, to think of hanging, 
drowning, shooting, and poisoning yourself 
about such a ridiculous story as that. — One 
of them would be too much, but as to all 
four— poh, man — nonsense — fill your glass. 
I tell you that at this moment I don*t know 
what to make out of your account.' 

• Your Royal Highness, have pity on meu 
my brain is turned. The Duke's page, a 
particuUr friend of mine, has told me tliis 
very moment, thai the Marshal's wife, in- 
spired by the devil, went up to the Duke, 
and told hlra that the trick played on him at 
the baker's house was planned by Pince Ju- 
lian, who opposed his marriage with his sis- 
ter ; that the spirit he saw was myself, sent 
by the Princess to be a witness to bis super- 
stition ; that your Highness has the written 
promise that we got from him, to make the 
baker's daughter his mistress immediately 
after the marriage ; and that these were the 
reasons his suit had failed ; and now your 
Royal Highness is in possession of every 
thing.' 

• And a pretty story it is,' said Philip ; 
• why, behavior like that would be a dis- 
grace to the meanest and vulgarest of the 
people.' 



* It would indeed. 'Tis impossible to be- 
have more meanly and vulgarly than the Mar- 
shid's lady. The woman must be a fury. 
My gracious Prince, you must save me from 
destruction.' 

• Where is the Duke ?* asked Philip. 

• Tfie page told me he started upon hear- 
ing the story, and only asked where the King 
was.' 

* Is the King herey then ?' 

* Oh yes, he is at play in the next room 
with the Archbishop and the Minister of 
Police.' 

Philip walked with long steps through the 
boudoir. The case required consideration 

• Plase your Royal Highness to protect 
me. — Your own honor is at stake. You 
can easily make all straight ; otherwise I am 
all prepared, and ready at the first intimation 
of danger to fly across the border. To-mor- 
row I sliidl expect your commands as to 
what I have to look for.' 

With these words the negro look his 
leave. • 

[Concluded in our next.] 
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Thomas Campbell* 

Thomas Campbell was born at Glasgow, 
Scotland, September 7, 1777, and early dis- 
played a remarkable vivacity of imagination 
and vigor of mind. He entered the univer- 
sity of Glasgow at the early age of twelve, and 
immediately distinguished himself by carry- 
ing off the academical prizes, particularly for 
translations from the Greek poets. Moral 
philosophy was one of his favorite pursuits ; 
but he never applied himself to any profes- 
sional studies. After passing seven years at 
the university, he went to Edinburg, and 
produced, at the age of twenty, his principal 
poem, the Pleasures of Hope, which estab- 
lished his reputation in England, Harmony 
of versification, a polished and graceful dic- 
tion, and an accurate finish, are united with 
an ardent poetical sensibility, in this youthful 
production. The passage concerning (he 
partition and subjugation of Poland is full of 
the lyric fire, which afterwards burst forth so 
brilliantly in the Mariners of England, the 
Battles of the Baltic, and Hohenlinden. In 
1800 he visited the continent, and passed a 
year in Germany, where he became acquainted 
with the principal iJDets and literati. Here 
he witnessed the bloody fight of Hohenlinden 
which inspired one of his finest lyriceffusions. 
On leaving the continent he visited London 
for the first time and resided there tUl his 
marriage in 1803, when he removed to Syden- 
ham, where he resided about twenty years, 
receiving a pension of £iOO from the crown. 
He has lately lived in London. In 1808 ap- 
peared his Annals of Great Britian, from the 



Accession of George III. to the Peace of 
Amiens (3 vols, 8vo) In 1809, he published a 
volume of poems containing Gertrude of 
Wyoming a Pennsylvanian Tide. It is full of 
pathos and beautiful simplicity. In O'Conner'a 
Child he has touched a wilder sirhng of passion 
and despair. His Theodoric (18M) disap- 
pointed every boiiy ; and C. has of late doae 
nothing worthy of his earlier productions. 
He is remarkable for his severe eriticism of 
his owQ works, and ihit may accoiuit for Iimb 
having written so little for the last twenty-five 
years. His poems have all been republished 
in America, where they are very popular. 
His Specimens of British Poets, with bjogni- 
phical and critical Notices, and an Elssay on 
English Poetry, (1819; 7 vols, 8vo.) contain 
short extracts from the poets, from the tiaie 
of Chau«er to that of Anstey. His Lectures 
on Poetry were written, originally, Cor Uie 
Loudon Institutioii, and afterwards delivered 
in difiercnt cities of the kingdom, to his own 
profit and honor. .They were printed, or at 
least a part of them, m the New Monthly 
Magazine. This magazine was originally 
projected by C. It appeared in 1821, and 
was edited by G. about four years, with much 
reputation. He was one of the early pih- 
moters of the London university, and by \m 
letter to Mr. Brougham, which first appeared 
iu the Times, Feb. 9, 1825, and by his Sug- 
gestions, which appeared in the New Monthly 
soon afterwards, materially furthered tbM 
great project. In 18S7, he was elected rec- 
tor of the University of Glasgow— i>8n o^e 
without labor or emolument. His rival was 
Sir Walter Scott, and the election was made 
entirely on political grounds, C. representing 
tbe Whig interest, to which he has always 
been attached.— C. is a very amiable and in- 
teresting person in private life, of lively man** 
ners, and devoted entirely lo literary pursuits. 
Besides bis pension and the profits of his lit- 
erary labors, he. has a small inheritance, re* 
ceived from ao uncle. 
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Aim Higii. 

We are little skilled in nautical affairs, 
having had scarce any connection with them 
since the joyous days of our bdppy child- 
hood, when we floated our miniature ves- 
sels, rigged out in all their nameless para- 
phernalia- of sails, and jibs, and flagn upon 
the broad and placid bosom of the bright 
Susquehanna, nevertheless, we think that 
we have somewhere read that the great 
success which attended the navy of our coun- 
try during our last war with the mightiest 
nation on earth, was mainly attributable 
to the strict adherence of our officers and 
n>en to the motto which we have placed as a 
caption of this article— that by aiftiing high 
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they raked the decks of their enemy's ves- 
sels, riddled the sails and rigging.— shatter- 
ing the ninsts and spars, won the victory, and 
carried home the uninjured hulk to be re- 
^asted and re-rigged, and sent forward to do 
battle in our country's service. What a 
motto of great import !— and if it was the 
harbinger of victory to the armies of the re- 
public, in the dark days of danger why may 
it not be attended with success If we apply it 
to the moral world and the every day tran- 
sactions of life when danger is afar off, and 
peace with gentle wing broods smilingly o*er 
us. Skirely there is nothing to prevent it ; 
we could scarcely hit upon a motto better 
suited for the young and ardent mind just 
about to launch forward upon the vast and 
tumultuous ocean of Time ! * Aim high !' 
yrhatever may be the situation iif which it 
has pleased fortune to place you in life, no 
matter how humble or how lowly in the scale 
of existence it may be, nor how much the 
pride of upstart birth or wealth may endeavor 
to brow beat you, still in all of your transac- 
tions with your fellow men, in all your com 
raerce with the world around you ; make 
it your one great study to * aim high'— -to main 
tain the bearing of honor and probity so that 
neither the wealthy vain, nor the foolishly 
wise, may have occasion at any time to curl 
the lip of scorn either at your appearance 
or at your calling. But above all in the com- 
panionships which it. may be necessary for 
you to form in life, be careful to keep a single 
eye tcvthat one great and important object. 
♦ Aim high'— endeavor to form your associ- 
ates among those above you ; not above you in 
rank or birth or wealth, though these need 
be no impediment, but rather an advantage if 
coupled with the other requisites, but in mind, 
talent, and the influence which these qualifi- 
cations will never exercise over meaner ob- 
jects. As to friendships, intimate friend- 
ships— th^t communion of.heart with heart 
which should never be profaned by a smile 
at weakness, or outraged by even a thought 
of divulging it ; let them be few, for few are 
there who can bear to unwrap themselves 
from the contemplation of the frown of » pri- 
vate griefs,' and bestow a passing thought 
upon the gloomy catalogue of woes that may 
fall to the lot of their fellow mortals to en- 
dure. But a few there are, happily for the ho- 
nor of humanity, of those high and noble 
souls not entirely given up to the full and 
sole enjoyment of self and selfish pursuits, 
who can turn aside and shed a tear of pity 
over your misfortunes, point out to you the 
hidden rock on whict\ you might have found- 
ered, and, like the finger post of Time, di- 
rect you on the proper current, and teach 
your fragile bark to shun those dangers which 
await to buffet it in its course. But if they 
are few they also are almost inaccessible. 



They have studied too intimately into the 
ways and vanities, the deceptions and the 
teachery of the world to stoop from the high 
pinnacle upon which nature ever indulgent to 
her children has placed them, to be caught by 
the. mere clap trap of empty professions. 
* Aim high' then therefore, if you wish to win 
the confidence and fellowship of those of 
nobility of mind which we as the inheritors 
of freedom dare or should claim, for they 
stand upon high places, and works, not * the 
mere breath of words,' will win them to your 
bidding. There is a certain pride of self- 
love to be observed, better expressed by the 
French double epithet, as Coleridge would 
have called it, amour proprt which exercised 
in a manner consistent with a sphere in which 
you move, and with that high aim in view 
which we have endeavored to embody in this 
article, cannot fail to render the young scufSer 
with fortune in the end a victor. Then while 
we use our best energies in the attainment 
of that * high aim,' let us also resort to the 
plain and simple life of Fbarklin : — which is 
known to us all^all recollect that great man 
was once but a Journeymen prtn^cr.— CoZ- 
umbia Spy. 

From the Providence Joarnel. 

< Oo fortb into tbe Field§.' 

Ye denizens of the pent city*s must go 
forth into the fields — ^go forth and know the 
gladness Nature yields to the care-wearied 
heart ; ten thousand voices, waked anew to 
life, call you with sweetest song, therefore 
leave the feverish strife, the jostling, eager, 
self-devoted throng. — Hark ! bright birds, 
with joyous music, from each fresh-clad 
bough, or blissful soaring in the golden air, 
now bid you repair to Spring's loved Ttnunts.^ 
The silvery gleaming rills, call loudly in their 
glee, luring you with soft murmurs from the 
grassy lea, or dancing gaily down the sunny 
hills; and the young wanton breeze, in a 
low voice— with breath all odorous from her 
blossom-chase, whispering among the em- 
bowering trees, woos you to her embrace. — 
Go^breathe the air of heaven where violets 
meekly smile upon your way, or stay your 
wandering footsteps on some pine crowned 
tempest-riven summit : — seek ye the solemn 
wood, whose giant trunks uprear a verdant 
roof, and listen while the roir of some fur 
flood thrills the young leaves with fear : — 
Stand by the tranquil Lake, sleeping amid 
willowy banks of emerald dye, soar where 
the wild bird's wings break its surface, che- 
quering the mirrored sky : — And if one chord 
remain within your breast, hallowed to Na- 
ture's touch-^if any thing but worldly hon 
ors or hope of sordid gain finds you blest*-*- 
Earth's placid beauty shall fill your bosom 
stirring its depths with love— a strange de- 
light shall thrill your frame, and (juiet joy 



brood over you like a dove. — Oh, in die calaa* 
still hours, the holy Sabbath hours, when the 
air sleeps, and heaven and earth, decked wHU 
her beauteous flowers, lie hushed in breath- 
less prayer — pass by the proud fane, the 
vaulted aisles trod by flaunting Polly, and, 
beneath the temple of the uplifted sky |go 
forth and worship God } C 



Motber ITon't I<et Me. 

A NUMBER of boys with books in their 
hands were passing up the street on their 
way to school. They were talking with ani- 
mnied countenances, apparently on a sublet 
of common interest. * Hallo, Sam,' said 
one of them to a boy who had just come up 
to them, * are you going with us this afler- 
noon ?' ' I do not know,' ansvvered Samuel, 
* mother does know whether it is frozen hard 
eiK)ugh to day. I am afraid she will not let 
me go. h is always the way when there is 
any fun to be had ; mother keeps me at 
home.' ' Just like my mother,' replied his 
companion, * she is always afraid I shal) be 
drowned, .or get run over, or be killed in 
some way or other. She has not let ine 
coast the street with the other boys all this 
ivinter. I must always promise to go oflT 
with my sled into the fields.' 

Edward Torry who was standingly the 
side of the two boys, was a listener to their 
conversation. He said nothing; but wbeu 
the boys looked towards him, expecting 
from him isome remarks upon the subject, 
they saw » tear in his eye, which lie turned 
away to conceal, h was not difllcult to judge 
what were the feelings which called k 
forth. A glance at his mourning suit re* 
minded the boys of their companion's situa* 
tion. h was but a few weeks before, that he 
had been deprived of an affectionate mother, 
and they conjectured cbrrectly that their 
conversation had brought her to his mind. 
Edward was thinking of his mother, and his 
reflections were something like tlie follow- 
ing : — • These boys think it very hard to be 
looked afler so closely, and not allowed to 
run into dangers, so 1 used to do ; but the 
time may come when they would give the 
world to have some one to care for them as 
their kind mothers do now. Oh ! if I could 
only have my own good mother again, how 
willingly I should be to give up every one of 
my plays to please her.' Now no mother 
ever wished to deprive her children of en- 
joyments. Any boy will find his mother 
more willing to confer a. pleasure on him than 
to enjoy it herself. The reason why she may 
be unwilling in any case that he should go out 
upon the water or coast in the streets or to 
skate upon the river is not that she wishes to 
deprive him of enjoyment but because she is 
afraid he will receive injury. 

Sometimes perhaps the mother is appre- 
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Iiensfve of danger when none in reality exists. 
She is afraid ilia river or bay is not frozen 
sufficiently wtien it is so ; she is unwilling 
tier son should venture upon it, though he may 
know with perfect certainty himself that there 
is no danger. Well now supposing that in 
such a Case be should cheerfully give up his 
plan of skating, simply because his mother 
wishes it, and seek his amusement in some 
other way, or suppose even that be should stay 
at home and have no play at all for one after- 
noon, if that should be his mother's wish? 
would this be greater privation than she has 
^endured for him a hundred and a thousand 
times, and which she is ready at any time to 
«tldure for him again ? Where is the boy who 
bad ratlier hid mother should suffer anxiety and 
apprehension for him a whole afternoon than 
to fbsego himself the pleasure of spending it 
in any particular way that he has chanced to 
dx upon ?^r¥outh*s Magazine. 



• Oratitade; 

OR THE BOqiTET DE NOCI^. 

Asoirr eleven or twelve years ngo, a lady 
accompanied by a young girl evidently suf- 
fering from illness was in the daily habit of 
attending mass at the church of St. Stevens, 
in Rouen. — On leaving the church she always 
gave a trifle to a poor beggar who was regu- 
larly stationed at the church door, and the 
child likewise deposited her offerings in his 
hand, entreating the benefit of his prayers 
for her recovery. This continued for sever 
al y«ar% ti)| at l^gth one day the beggar dis 
appeared, and no one knew what liad become 
of hhn. Some days ago, a wedding was cel- 
elwated at Rouen. M. P. a wealthy Ipnd- 
bdber^ was about to receive the hand of 
Mdile. Anastasie L. an amiable and accom- 
plished young lady, but-whose family had 
been much reduced in consequence of the 
events of 1800. The notary was on the 
point of offering the pen to the bride and 
bridegroom preparatory to their signing the 
contract of marriage, when a stranger of rath- 
er rustic appearance entered the room. 
The stranger, without further ceremony^ 
placed 30,000 franks in bank notes on the 
table, and said, addressing the notary 
* Write, sir, that Mdlle. Anastasie brings 
her husband a dowry of 90,000 frs. The 
beggar of Severin is come to return to bis 
benefactress the money that she lent him. 
An explanation soon* took place. With 
the money collected at the church door the 
beggar had been able to purchase a piece of 
land, and by dint of industry and perseve- 
rance in his habits of economy, he had gradu 
ally become a wealthy man. ' But never,' he 
said, * did I pass without thinking of my ben- 
efactress ; I knew she was not rich ; I heard 
she was to be married, and I have brought 
Iier my hoqutt it nott.* It need scarcely be 



added tliat the grateful mendicant became an 
honored guest at the ensuing wedding festiv- 
ity.— -JSc/U) dt Routn, 

A Heart in tlie Biffbt Place, 

I AM wedded, Coleridge, to the fortunes of 
my sister and my poor old father. O my 
friend, I think sometimes could I ret;all the 
days that are past, which among them 
shoifld I choose ? Not those * merrier days,* 
nor the ' pleasant days of hope ;' * not those 
'wanderings with a fair haired maid,* which I 
have so often and so feelingly regretted, but 
the days, Coleridge, of a mother's fondness 
for her school boy. What would I give to 
call herbackto earth for one day, on my knees 
to ask her pardon for all those little asperities 
of temper which from time to time have given 
her gentle spirit pain ; and the day, my friend, 
I trust will come when there will be * time 
enough' for kind oflices of love, if* Heaven's 
eternal year' be ours. Hereafter, her meek 
spirit shall not reproach me.^O, my friend, 
cultivate the filial feeling ! And let no man 
think himself released from the kind, charities 
of relationship. These shall give him peace 
at the last.— -These are the best foundation 
for every species of benevolence. 

Bo§toii liadles eighty years ago. 

We find, in the Ainerican Annals, an ac- 
count of the anniversary of a Society for En- 
couraging Industry, held in 1753, on which 
occasion Boston Common presented a novel 
sight. ' In the afternoon, about 300 young 
female spinsters, deeently dressed appeared 
on tho common at their spinning wheels. 
The wheels were placed regularly in three 
rows, and a female was seated at each wheel. 
The weavers also appeared cleanly dressed, 
in garments of their own weaving: One oft 
them working at a loom on a stage, was car- 
ried on men's shoulders attended with music. 
An immense number of spectators were 
present at this interesting spectacle.— The 
Rev. Dr, Cooper preached a discourse, and 
a coUectiou was made for the benefit of the 
institution.' 

Ladies of Boston whirling thrtt hundred 
spinning wheels 1 These were afterwards 
the matrons who refused British tea — and who 
never saw a piano.— ^Wonder if a thousand 
delicate ladies could not now be seen in the 
city, at their pianos, where one old-fashioned 
rosy damsel could be found at the healthy 
exercise of the spinning wheel ?• 

Prior, in his life of Goldsmith, relates the 
following amusing anecdote of that distin- 
guished author. The incident took place when 
he was about nine years of age, and after his 
face had been much disfigured by a recent 
attack of the small pox. 

A company of young persons having assem 



one of the party, a youth named Cummiog, 
<i proficient on the violin, was requested to 
play while Oliver, who ever continued fond of 
the amusement of dancing, displaced hi|» skill 
in a hornpipe. The effects of the late disease 
on his face, added to a short and thick figure 
led the musician to ^Id him up to youthful 
ridicule, as a personification of £sop, and 
the jest proving a soutee of merriment, the 
object qf it at length stopped jshort in the 
dance, and triumphantly turned th6 laugh 
against his persecutor, by pronouncing the 
following distich ; 

* Our herald hath proclaimed tbiv saying, 
Bee JEaop dancing and bis monlcey playing. 
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FiFTESNTH VoLVMB. — Thc oommeiicement of a 
new volume ia always with the publisher a season 
of anxiety, and at the present time it is peculiarly so. 
The times are embarrassing and we feel the need of 
each of our present subBcribers to help us on with our 
work to any advantage. Many no doubt who wish us 
well will be obliged from one oavise or another to 
relinquish their subscriptions, consequently the ex- 
ertions of those who have the power to aid us will 
be the more needed. There are few who cannot ol>- 
tain one subscriber, if no more, and if each of our 
patrons were to send us even one, we should be 
enabled to go on our way rejoicing. Will those who 
are favorably disposed towards our publication blear 
these things in mind? — Agents are requested to 
make their returns of names, and what money they 
may have on hand, as soon as possible, that we may 
4inow in some measure what we have to expect. 

L,etten ContatMing RemltUuieto«« 
Received at thii Qfice^ ending Weintadap laat^ itdiuUng 
the amount of PoHage paid. 
P. L. t S. M. V. Schodaclt Center, N. Y. fiOO; J. C 
Rocliester, N. Y. $1,06 ; L. D. Twyman's Store, Va. f 1 ,00 ; 
L. L. Sheffield. Ms. ei.OO; P. M. Oai>eville, N. Y. f 2,00 ; 
S. W. T. Costleton, N. Y. $3.00; M. W. U. Broclcvilie, In. 
«1,00; 0. S.Harwlntbn, Ct.ei,00: H.M.C. Aurora, N.Y. 
•1,00 ; W. H. H. D. CassvUle, N. Y. f 1,00 ; Miss N. PbhIciU 
Landing, N. Y. ei.OO ; 8. F. D. Palmyra, N. Y. f IjOO ; A. R. 
Genoa, N. Y. f 10,00; J. C. StanfordviUe, N. Y. tl.OO; 
J. U. Havcrbill, N. H. $0,87^; C. W. B. Red Rock, N. Y. 
•1,00; P. M. Harmony, N. Y.»3,00; E. B. Bristol, N.Y. 
•1,00; D. H. Naples, N. Y. •l.OO; £. L. H. New-Yoric, 
•1,00 ; P. M. Fletcher, Vt. 93,00; J. W. D. Fonda, S. Y. 
•1,00 ; M. L. C. Montrrise, Pa. #2,00 ; C. M. Havana, N. Y. 
•3,00 : M. C. B. Clyde, MJeh. •3,00; C. P. Geneva N. Y. 
•1,00 ; H. V. O. Whalen's Store, N. Y. 91,00; A. T. Har ■ 
laemvUle, N. Y. 91,00. 



MARRIEB, 

In Livingston, on the 5th inst. by the Rev. John H. Van 
Waggencn, Mr. Peter Van Deuten, of Livingston, to Miss 
Susan, daughter of the late Walter T. Livingston. 

In New-Yorli, on Wednesday the tith inst. by the Rev 
Asa D. Smith, Mr. Thomas T. Parsons, merchant of East 
Hamilton, L. 1. to Miss Elisabeth Browason, dauahter of 
Mr. Benoni Brownson, deceased, laic of Auburn, N.Y. 



Mr. Robert Moorei 



In this city, on the 6(h inst. Mrs. Jane Moores, wife of 

res, in the 33d year of her age. 
On the 7th inst. Mrs. Sarah Allen, wf(^ of Mr. Edward 



Allen, in her 33d year. 

On the Tlhinst Mrs. Elizabeth Decker in her 74th year. 

On the 15th inst. Mary Jaquins, in her 16th ye 

~ ' 18th inst. Avis, daughter of James R, 
nah Stroup, aged 11 months. 

On the 30th inst. J 



On the 18th Inst. Avis, daughter of James H. and Dir 

' " -"'I months. 

Jane, daughter of Jacob Carpentu*, In 
her 6th year, _ ...««. 

At Claveraclc, on the 13tb inst. Maria Stever, in the 32d 



year of her age. 
AtElyrla,OI: 



bio, on the 36th of May, after a liageriag 
illness of two years which he bore with Christian forti- 
tude, Mr. Enoch Root, aged 38 years, son of Mr. Joshua 
Root, formerly of Great Barrington, Mass. 
At New-York, on the yd Inst. Mr. Cyrus M. Slebbine, 

• "' • fhl 



bled to dance in the hotiee of Mr. Goldsmith, ggq. mc of lUls ciiy, in the 34ih year of his age. 
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FortbeRurft] Bepoiitory. 

TvB grazed \fpon thy placid face, 
Sweet lake ! in childhood's ItDurs ; 

I've heard thy murmuring breezes soft, 
And plucked thy blooming flowers. 

Oh ! when I aee thy mirror bright, 

Resting in tranquil eleep, 
And gaze upon thy verdant banks, 

And on thy waters deep ; 

I oft recall the Indian wild, 

Who worshipped God in thee, 
And in the cradle, calm and mild, 

Of thy bright mimie sea ; 

Thought that the Great Eternal Di^e 

Had fixed his golden seat, 
And placed his holy seal upon 

Thy tide, so calm and sweet 

Great God I would that in every lake 

We too thy face might see : 
That we may in each living thing 

Learn to adore bat Thee. 

Habbixtta. 

Earlr Bays* 

Oh 1 give me back my early days. 
The fresh spring and the bright, 

lliat made the course of childhood's ways 
A journey of delight. 

Oh ! give back the violet blue, 

The woodbine and the roee, 
That o*er my early wanderings threw 

The fragrance of repose. 

And give me back the glittering stream 

The fountain and the dew, 
That neither day nor nightly dream 

Can ever more renew. 
I would give all that years have brought, 

Of wisdom, wealth, or love, 
For one sweet hour of early thought, 

This sordid world above. 

One happy flight, away, away, 

On wings of tamelew power. 
•On6 golden mora, (me gloriotu day, 

In childhood's rosy bower. 

One sail upon (he summer oea, 

Whose passing storms are all 
Light winds that blow more merrily 

And dewy showers that fall. 

But ah ! that summer sea no more 

Shall bear me gaily on ; 
My bark lies on the w^eary shore, 

My fluttering sails are gone. 

»Tis not that hope her radiant bow 

No longer bends on high, 
iftit light has faded from her brow, 

And splendor from her sky. 

*Tis not that pleasures may not bring, 

Fresh gladness in my breast, 
But I am worn with wandering, 

To find a lioiiie of rest. 



From the Colarabia RepabHcan. 
]»«fttk «f the « First Bom' of lEgypU 

Thebe was a fearful cry of wo, of weeping aocT of 

wail 
Bortie with the night o'er Egypt's land, upon a Siroc 

gale J , 
'Twas the agony of mothers, when from their breasts 

vrere torn 
Their pride, their joy, the beautiful, the first, the 

eldest born. 

Woe, woe to thee, Oh, Egypt! The angel of the 

Loid 
Hath robed himself in vengeance, girt on his flaming 

sword, 
Which, leaping from its scabbard, a shower of ruin 

ppread, 
And Egypt's promise, Egypt'shopes, held revel with 

the dead. 
The marble hand of Misery, with iw sepulchral 

chill, 
Was laid upon th' Egyptian's heart, to wound, its 

pride to kill. 
A wound whose pain was deeper, keener far, and 

more intense 
Than Death with all ite loneliness oould picture to 

the sense. 
'Twas felt as if a lava^ood had rolled its flaming 

waves 
Across their hearts, of cherished hopes and) joys, the 

darksome graves ; 
And they prayed the Prophet of the Lord, who led 

the Israel band, 
To leave them in their wretchedness, a God-forsaken 

land. . S. Q. 

B. L. 4. May, 30, 1838. 

From the New York Mirror. 
Tlie RicU and the Poor* 

Few, save the poor, feel for the poor : 

The rich know not how hard 
It is, to.be of needful food 

And needful rest debarred. 

Their paths are paths of plentcousness, 
They sleep on silk and down : 
** And never think how heavily 

The weary head lies down. ' 

They know not of the scanty meal, 

With small pale faees round ; 
No fire upon the cold damp hearth, 

When snow is on tfie ground. 

Thay never by the window lean, 

And see the gay pass by ; 
Then take their weary task again, 

But with a sadder eye* 

' * I see thee still** 

I SEE thee still ! 
Remembrance, faithful to her trust, 
Calfc thee in beauty from tiie dust ; 
Thou comcst in the morning light, 
Thou'rt with me through the gloomy night; 
In dreams I meet thee as of old, 
Then thy soft arms my neck enfold. 
And thy sweet voice is in my ear, 

I see thes still ! 
I see thee still ! 
In every hallowed token found ; 
This little ring thy finger bound ; 
This look of hair thy forehead shaded, 
This silken chain by thee was braided ; 
These flowers, all withered now, like thee, 
Sweet sidter thou didst cull for me ; 



This book was thinc-^herc didst ihou read ; 
This picture — ah, -yes, here, indeed, 
I see thee still I 

I seo thee still ! 
Here was thy summer noon's retreat. 
Here was thy favorite fireside seat; 
This was thy chamber— here, each day, 
I sat and watched thy sad decay ; 
Here on this bed, thou last didst lie — 
Here on this pillow, thou didst die ! 
Dark hour 1 once more its woes unfoM ; 
As then I saw thee pale aad cold, 

I see thee still I 

I see thee still I 
Thou an Hot in the grave oonfined— 
Death cannot claim th^ immortal ibiad; 
Let earth close o'er its sacred trust ; 
But goodness dies not in the dust; 
Thee, oh my sister ! '6» not thee, 
Beneath the coflSn's lid I see ; 
Thou to a fairer land «rt gone ; 
There, let me hope, my journey done, 

To see thee still ! 



PROSPECTUS 



Devoted to Polite Liter atvrej guck asJUoral end Seuti- 

mentai Tales, Original CommuniealionSy Biogntfkf^ 

Traveling Sketches, Jfmusing JUisccUanp^ Unmmr- 

01U and Historic ai Ansabtes, Poetry ^ ^ <-«. 

On Saturday, tbeSHd of June, 188t, will be famed tira 

first number of the FifUenth Volume (Siztk JVeic Sa-te<) 

of the Rural RbpositorT. 

On Issuing the proposals for a new volume of ibe Baral 
Repository, the publisher tenders bin most sincere acknowl- 
edgemenu to all Conlributora, Agents and 8n>«criherar Isr 
the liberal support which they have afforded him from the 
commencement of this publication. New aasurasecsofl 
thejMirtorthii publinber of a periodical which has i 
the lest of years, would soem superfluom, be will I 
fore only say, Uiat it will be conducted on a sisnilar ^an 
and published in the same form as htretorore, and tbtt nu 
pnina or expeiUM sliati He spared to ptogiots tksit gratifi- 
cation by Its further Improvement in Typographical cieco- 
tk>n and original and selected matter. 

€)OPf OITIONS. 

THB RURAL 11BPO0ITOEY wUl be puUisMi 
othor'Saturday, in the Quarto form, and will e^ 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a ittM 
and index to the volume, making in the whole 809 |> i^»« . 
It will be printed In handsome style, on Medium paper of 
a superior quality, with good type ; making, at the «od of 
the year, a nest and tasteful vohime coniaining natter 
equal to one tiraueand duodecimo pages, which will be 
both amusinjf and Instructive in future years. ^ 

TERMB.— The Fifteenth volume, (Sixth New Berie*^ 
will commence on the 23d of June next, at the low rate oi 
One Dottur per annum in advance, or One Dollar endJF^^ 
C^nts at the expiration of three months from the time of 
subscribing. Any person, who will remit us Five Dollars, 
fVeeof postage, shall receive «m: copies, and any p«R««n, 
who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of postage, shall receive 
twelve copies aud one copy of either of the pretfoits vol- 
umes. {^ No subscription rocetved for Ices than one 
year. 

Names of subtcrihers with the amount of Sabscriptioas 
to be gent by the 23d of J unc or as soon after as convenieut, 
to the pabliebcr, WILLIAM B. STOiXDAED. 

Hudson^ Columbia Co. JV*. r.1838. 

0:5* EDITORS, wfco wish to exchange, are retpectfully 
requested to give the above a few insertions, or at leal a 
notice, atid receive Subscriptions. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY, 

IS PUBtlSHKn BVBRT OTHflft SATURDAT, aT nCDSOH H. T. ST 

ITin. B. Stoddard. 

It is printed In the auarto form and will ooalilB 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with iljMi p^ 
andindex to the. volume. ^ 

TERBfS.— Oae Dollar per annum in advance, or One 
Dollar and fiftf Cents, at th^ expfratkm of three Bionths 
from the time of subscribing. Any person who will remt 
us Five Dollars, free of postage, shall receive six co|^ 
and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars free of 
postage, shall receive twelve copies, and one copy of either 
of the prevlans volnmes. 9^ No tnbaerlptioiis fteetved 
for less than one year. All the bock noinbers famished 
to new subscribers. 

(^ All orders and Commtinitationc must he post patit 
to receive attention. 
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3IBILIB®9 SiXILlBOo 



From the German. 

lrew-Tear'9 If igbt. 

[CoBcladed.! 
CHAPTER VI. 

• It is high time I were watchman again,* 
tliought Philip. He was interrupted by a 
mask. 

• Who are you ?* inquired Philip, 

• Count Bodenlos, the Minister of Fi- 
n:ince, at your Highnesses service,' answered 
ibe Minister, and lifted his mask. 

' Well then, my lord, what are your com- 
mands ?• 

* May I speak openly ? I waited on your 
Royal Highness thrice, and was never admit-, 
ted to the honor of an audience ; and yet, 
Heaven is my witness, no man in all this 
court hus a deeper interest in your Royal 
Highness than I have.* ^ 

* I am greatly obliged to you,' replied 
Philip : * but what is your business just now ? 
Be as short as you can.* 

• May I venture to speak of the house of 
Abraham Levi ?* 

* As much as you like.* 

They have ap])lied to me about the fifty 
thousand dollars they advanced to your Royal' 
Highness, and threaten to »pp1y to the King. 
And you remember your promise to his Mhj- 
-csty when last he paid your debts.' 

* Can't the people wait ?* asked Philip. 

*' No more than the Brothers, goldsmiths, 
who demand their seventy-five thousand 
dollars.' 

• It is all one to me. If the people won't 
wail for their money, I must' 

* No hasty resolutions, I beg. I have it in 
my power to m:ike every thing comfortable, 
if 

• Well, if what ?' 

* If you will honor me by listening to me 
one moment. I hope to have no difficulty in 
covering all your debts. The house of Abra- 
ham Levi has bought up immense qnnntilies 
of corn, so that the price is very much raised. 
A decree iigninst in)p()rtatiou will rui^c it 
three or four limes liij^her. By giving Abra- 



ham Levi the monopoly, the business will be 
arranged. The house erases your debt, and^ 
pays off your seventy-five thousand dollars 
to the goldsmiihst'and I give you over the 
receipts. But every thing depends on my 
continuing for another year at the head of 
the finance. If Baron Griefensack succeeds 
in ejecting me from the Ministry, I am inca- 
pacitated from serving your Royal H ighness 
as I could wish. If your Highness will 
leave the party of Griefensack, our point is 
gained.' 

* I wish to Heaven you and your ministry and 
Abraham Levi were all three at the devil ! I 
tell you what, unless you lower the price of 
corn — take away the monoply from that uifer- 
nal Jew, and add no new burdens to the peo- 
ple, I'll go this moment and reveal your vil- 
lainy to the King, and get you and Abraham 
Levi banished from the country. So, see to 
it— ni keep my word ?* "^Phiip turned away 
in a rage, and proceeded into the dancing- 
room, leaving the Minister of Finance mo- 
tionless as a mummy and petrified with 
amazement. 

CHAPTER Vll. 

* When does your Royal Highness require 
the carriage ?' These words were addressed 
to Philip as he tJ^readed his way through the 
crowd, by a punchy little figure dressed as a 
Dutchman. 

* Not at all,' answered Philip. 
' 'Tis half-past eleven, and the beautiful 

singer expects you. She will tire of waiting.' 

* Let her sing something to cheer her.' 

* How, Prince ? Have you changed your 
mind ? Would you leave the captivating Rol- 
lina in the lurch, and throw away the golden j 
opportunity you have been s'rghing for for 
months ? The letter you sent to-day, enclos- 
ing the diamond bauble, did its work 
marvellously. She surrenders at such a 
summons, ^hen why are you now sacold ? 
What is the cause of the change ?' 

* That is my business, not yours,' said 
Philip. 

» I have discovered a girl— oh, Prince, 
there is not such another in the world. She 
is lol.illy unknown — beautiful as an angel — 



eyes like stars — hair like sunbeams — in short, 
the sweetest creature I ever beheld. The 
mother is the widow of a poor weaver— u 
simple, honest woman, who*— — 

* And the mother's name is P 

* Widow Bittsier, in Milk Street, and the 
daughter, fairest offiowew, is called Rose.' 

At sound of the one-loved name Philip 
started back. His first inclination was 
to knock the communicative Dutchman 
down. 

* If I find you within half a nrilejof Milk 
Street, I'll dash your miserable brains out 
before you can shout for mercy.* 

The Dutchman stood writJiing with pain. 

* May it please your Highness, I could not 
imagine you really loved the girl as it seems 
you do.' 

* I love her ! I ^tVl own it before the 
whole world !' 

* And are loved m relurn ?* 

* That's none of your busmess. Never 
mention her name to me again. Leave her 
undisturbed. Now you know what I think. 
Be off r 

CHAPincR vin. 
In the mean time Philip's substitute sup- 
poned his character of watchman on the 
snow-covered streets^ For the first* quarter 
of an hour he attended to the directions left 
by Philip, and went his rounds, and called 
the hour with great decorum, except that in- 
stead of the usual watchman's verses be fa- 
vored the public with rhymes of his own. He 
was cogitating a new stanza with which to 
illuminate the people, when the door of a 
house beside him opened, and a well wrap- 
ped-up girl beckoned to him, and sank into 
4he shadow of the house. 

* How d'ye do, dear Philip ? speak low that 
nobody may hear us. I have only got away 
from the company for oae moment, to speak 
to you as you passed. Are you happy to see 

ij me ?' 

* Blest as the immortal gods, my angel ; — 
who could be otherwise than happy by the 
side of such a goddcb^r' 

^ Ah ! I've some good news for you, PhiK 
ip. You mus»i dine at our house to morroiv, 

le 
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My mother has allowed me to aak jou. You*U 
come ?• 

* For the whole daj and as much longer 
as you wish. Would we might be together tUl 
the end of the world ! *Twould be a life fit 
for gods !' 

« Listen, Philip : in half an hour I shuH be 
at St. Gregory's. I shall expect you there. 
You won't fail me ? Don't keep me waiting 
long— we shall have a walk together. Qo 
now— we may be discofered.' She tried to 
go, but Julian held her back» and threw hi? 
arms round her. 

* What, will you leave me so coldly ?' he 
said and tried to press a kiss upon her lips. 

Rose did not know what to think of this 
UoUlness, fur Philip had never ventured such 
a liberty before. She struggled to free her- 
self, but Julian held herj^firm, till at last fhe 
had to buy her liberty by submitting to the 
kiss, and begged him to go. But Julian 
seemed not at all inclined to move. 

* What !*go ? — and Jsuch a creature here 
beside me ? I'm not such an idiot — no — no.' 

* But then it isn't right, Philip.* 

* Not right ? why not my beauty ? there's 
nothing against kissing m^the ten command- 
ments.' 

* You must have been drinking, Philip. 
You know very well we can't marry, and'— 

* Not 'marry ? why not ? J^ Til marry you 
to-morro*v, to-night— this very hour I — not 
niiirry indeed !' 

* Philip ! Philip !— j^hy will you talk such 
folly ? Ah,;|Philip, I had a dream last night 

* A dream— what was It ?' ^ 

' You had won a prize in the lottery ; we 
were both so happy ! you had bought a beau- 
tiful garden all filled with flowers and such 
famous cabbages and cauliflowers^-such a 
fortune it would have been ! And when I 
awoke, Philip I felt so wrelchcd^I wished 
I had not dreamed such a happy dream. 
You've nothing in the lottery, Pliilijv have 
you ? Have you really won any thing ? The 
drawing took place to-day.' 

* How much must I have gained to win you 
too?' 

* Ah, Philip, if you had only gained a thou- 
sand dollars, you might buy such a pretty 
garden !' 

* A thousand dollars ? And what if it were 
more ?' 

' Ah, Philip— what ? is it true ? is it real 

ly ? Don't deceive me ! 'twill be worse than | 

the dream. You bad a ticket ! and you've 



won ! tell me, tell me !' 

' All you can wish for.' 

Rose flung her arms around his neck in 
the extremity of her joy, and resisted no long- 
er wlun he printed the second kiss upon 
her cheek. 

* All that I wished for ? the thousand dol- 
lars r and will they pay you the whole sum at 



once ? Answer me, answer me I' she added, | 
for the Prince was so astonished at the turn 
afTdirs had taken, that he scarcely knew what j 
to say. 

' Will they pay the thousand dollars all in 
gold. Philip ?' 

* They've done it already — and if it will 
add to your happiness, I will hand it to you 
this moment.' 

* What ! have you got it with you ?* 
The Prince took out his purse, which he 

had Ailed with money iu expectation of some 
play. 

* Take it and weigh it, my girl,' he said, 
placing it in her hand and kissing her again. 
* This, then, makes you mine !' 

* Oh not this — tior all the gold in the 
world, if you were not my own, mv dear, dear 
Philip!' 

' And how if I had given you all this money, 
and yet were not your own, yo\ir dear, dear 
Philip ?' 

' I would fling the purse at your feet, and 
make you a curtsy as I rushed away from 
you,' said Rose, overjoyed, and little suspect- 
ing that Philip was out of hearing. 

A door now opened, the light streamed 
out, and the voices of the party within were 
Roseslipt noiselessly away, whis- 



lieard 
pering. 

* In half an hour, dear Philip, at St. Grego- 
ry's.' She tript up the steps, leaving the Prince 
in the darkness. Disconcerted by the sud- 
denness of the parting, and his curiosity exci- 
ted by his ignorance of the name of his new 
acquaintance^ afKl i^t even having had a full 
view of her fdce, he consoled himself with the 
rendezvous at St. Gregory's church door. 
This he resolved to keep, though it was evi- 
dent that all the tenderness which had been 
bestowed on Kim was intended for his friend 
the watchman. 

CHAPTER IX. 

The interview with Rose, or the coldness 
of the night, increased the eflfect of the wine 
to such an extent, that the hilarity of the 
young Prince broke out in a way very unbe- 
coming the solemnity of the ofBce he had as-, 
sumed. Standing amidst a crowd of people, 
in the middle of the street,he blew so lustily on 
his horn that the neighboring windows were 
soon crowded with terrified women, who ex- 
pected no less than that the city had been taken 
by assault. He tben shouted at the full pitch 
of his lungs— ' 

* Tbe trade in our beloved city, 
^ Is at a itand stUI, more*! tlie pity, 
Our very girls, l>otli daric and pale, 
Can now do longer And a sale ; ^ 
They Airbish up their charms with care, 
But no one buys Uie britUe ware !* 

* Shame ! shame !' cried several female 
voices at the end of this complimentary effu- 
sion, which, however, was rewarded with a 



cried some ; * encore ! encore !' sliouted 
others. ^ How dare you, you insolent felloir, 
to insult the ladies in the open street?* growled 
a young lieutenant, angrily— with a young 
lady on his arm. 

' Mr. Lieutenant,' answered a jolly miller, 
< the watchmen sings nothing but the truth— 
and the lady at your Bide is a proof of it. 
Ha ! young minx, do you know roe ? do you 
know who I am ? Is it right for a betrothed 
bri<le to be wandering o'ntghts about the 
streets with other men ? To-morrow your 
mother shall hear of this. I'll have nothing 
more to do with you— and that's plump !* 

The girl hid her face and nudged the young 
oflicer to lead her away. But the lieiitenam 
like a brave soldier scorned to retreat from 
the miller and determined to keep the field. 
With many mutual extracts from the polite 
vocabulary, the quarrel grew hotter and hot- 
ter. At last, however two stout townsmen 
lifted their huge cudgels above tbe head of 
the wrathful son of Mars, while one of tbem 
cried — * Don't make any more fuss about the 
piece of goods beside you— she ain't worth 
it. The miller's a good fellow ; and the 
watchman's song was as true as gospel. A 
plain tradesman can hardly venture to marry 
now ; the women's heads are all turned by 
the soldiers. There is no chance for any of 
us when a red-coat -comes in the way ; down 
with the lazy varmints.' But the officer was 
soon joined by some of his companions, and 
there seemed manifest symptoms of a row. 
The boys by the way of a prelude to the en- 
gagement, amused themselves by firmg vol- 
leys of snow balls on both the contending 
parties. One of these missiles hit the iraitable 
lieutenant with the force of a twelve pounder 
on the nose, and he considering this the com- 
mencement of active operations, lost no time 
in bestowing a token of affection, in the shape 
of his doubled fist, on the right eye of the 
miller; and in a few moments tbe battle 
became general. 

The Prince, who had laughed amazingly 
at the first commencement of tlie uproar^ bad 
taken himself to another region betoe it ac- 
tually came to blows. In the course of his 
tvanderings, he came to the palace of Count 
Bodenlos the Minister of Finance, with whom 
as Philip had discovered at the ftiasquerade, 
the Prince was not on the best oftemw. 
The countess had a party. Julian, whose 
poetical fervor was still in force, plam^d 
himself opposite the windows and blew a 
peal on his horn. Several ladies and gentle- 
men, astonished at the noise, opened tbe 
windows and listened to what he shoidd say. 

' Watchman,' cried one of them. * troll out 
your Christmas verses, and a dollar is your 
reward.' 

This invitation brought a fresh accession 



loud laugh from the men. • Bravo watchman [f* f the countesa's party to the windows. Ju- 
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lian culled the hour in the true watchmen's 
▼oic9, and sang, loud and clear enough to be 
distinctly beard inside— 

* Ye wbo are lank lo poor eetate, 
And fear the needy bankrupt*! fate, 
Pray to your patron saint, St. Francia, 
To make you chief of tbeflnancea ; 
Then may you make your country (roan. 
And rob Its parse to fill your own :* 

* Intolerable !' screamed the lady of the 
Minister, ' who is the insolent varlet that 
dares such an insult ?' 

' May it pleashe your exshellenshy/ an- 
swered Julian, imitating a Jew in voice and 
manner, * I wash only intendsh to shing you 
a pretty stiong. I am de Shew Abraham Levi, 
well known at dish cqurt. Your ladyship 
knowsh me ver* well.' 

' How dare you tell such a lie you villain ?' 
exclaimed a voice trembling with rage at one 
of the windows-—' how dare you say you are 
Abraham Levi ? I am Abraham Levi ! You 
are a cheat!* 

* Cull the police !* cried the Countess. 
* Let the ruifian be arrested !' 

At these words the party confusedly with- 
drew from the.windowsr Nor did Julian re- 
main where he was : he slipped quietly off, 
and effected his escape through a cross street 
down which he Was unpursued. A crowd of 
servants rushed out of the Finance Minis- 
ter's pnluce, and laid hold of tlie real guar- 
dian of the night who was carefully peram- 
bulating bis beat unconscions of any offence 
be bad committed. In spite of all he could 
say he was carried off to the head police 
office, and charged witb causing a dis 
turbance by singing libelous songs. The 
officer of the police shook his head at 
the unaccountable event, and said — ' We 
have already one watchman in custody, whose 
abominable verses caused a very serious 
affray between the town's people and the gar 
rison. The devU fly away with all poets.* 

The prisoner would confess to nothing, 
but swore prodigiously at the rascality of a 
set of footmen, headed by a butler and two 
fat cooks, that disturbed him in his peaceful 
perambulations, and accused him of singing 
insults against noble ladies whose names he 
had never heard. While the examination was 
going on, and one of the secretaries of the 
Finance Bf inister began to be doubtful wheth- 
er the poor watchman was really in fault or 
noil; an uproar outside/ and loud cries of 
• WaUh \ Watch !* 

The policemen rushed out, in a few min- 
utes the Field IVLtrshal entered the office, 
accompanied by some aides-de-camp and 
the captain of the guards on duty. ' Bring 
in the scoundrel !' said the Marshal, pointing 
to the door — and two soldiers brought in a 
watchman, whom they held close prisoner, 
and whom they had disarmed of his staff and 
korn. 



* Are the Watchmen all gone mad to-night ?* 
exclaimed the chief of police. 

^ ini have the rascal punished for his infa- 
mous verses,* said the Marshal, storming 
with anger. 

* Your excellency,* exclaimed the watch • 
man, terrified at the passion of the great 
man, * Heaven is my witness, I never made 
a verse in my born dajs.' 

' Silence, villain,' roared the MarMhal. 
* ril have you hanged for them ! And if you 
contradict me again, I'll ctit yon to pieces on 
the spot.' 

The police officer respectfully observed to 
the Field Marshal, that there must be some 
poetical epidemic among the watchman, for 
three had been brought before him within the 
Inst quarter of an hour, accused of the same 
offence. 

^ Gentlemen,' said the Marshal to the offi- 
cers who had accompanied bim, ' since this 
scoundrel refuses to confess, it will be neces- 
sary to take down, from your remembrance, 
the words of his atrocious libel. Let them 
be written down while you still recollect 
them. Come, who can say them ?' 

The officer of police wrote to the dictation 
of the gentlemen, who remembered the 
whole verses between them : 

* O'er empty head a feather swaiUng, 
Aclown the ba^ a long cue trailing; 
Slim waist and padded breast to charm ye, 
These are the merits of the army ! 
Cards, fiddling, flirting, and so on. 
By these the marshal^s staff is won.* 

* Do you deny, you rascal,' cried the Field 
Marshal to the terrified ifttcbnuin'— * Do 
you deny that you snng these infamous lines 
as I was coming out of my house ?* 

' I assure your worship's honor, I kno.tv 
nothing at all about the lines.* 

* Why did you run away, then, when yon 
saw me ?' 

* I did not run away.* 

* What V said the two officers who had ac- 
companied the Marshal—* not run away i 
we^e you not out of breath when at last we 
laid hold of you ?' 

* Yes, but it was with fright at being so fe- 
rociously attacked. I am trembling yet in 
every limb.' 

* Lock the obstinate villain up till morning,' 
said the Marshal — * be will come to his sen 
scs by that time !' With these words, the 
wrathful dignity went away. These incidents 
had set the whole police force of the city on 
the watch. In the next ten minutes two 
more astonished watchmen were brought to 
the office on similar charges with the others. 
One was accused of singing a libel under the 
window of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
to which he was more foreign than those of 
his own department. The other had sung 
some verses before the door of the Papal 
Legate, informing him that the * lights of the 



church,' were by no means deficient hi tallow, 
but gave a great deal more smoke than illu- 
mination. The Prince, who had wrought the 
poor watchmen all this wo, was always lucky 
enough to escape, and grew bolder and bold- 
er Ht every new attempt. The affair was 
talked of every where. The Minister of Po- 
lice, who was at cards with the King, was in- 
formed of the insurrection among the watch- 
men, and as a proof of it, some of the verses 
were given to him in writing. His Majesty 
laughed very heartily at the doggerel, and op- 
lered the next poetical watchman wlio should 
be taken to be brought before him. He 
tjroke up the card-table, foi^he saw that the 
Minister of Police had losrllts good-humor. 

CHAPTER X. 

In the dancing-hall, next t(^t|»e card-rbom, 
Philip looked at his watch, Upd discovered 
that the time of his rendezvous with Rose at 
St. Gregory's was nearly come. He was by 
no means sorry at the thoughts of giving 
back his silk mantle andf plumed bonnet to 
his substitute, for he began to find high life 
i\ot quite to his taste. As he was going to 
(he door, the Negro once inore came up to 
him, and whispered, ' Please your Highness 
Duke Herrmnn is ^seeking for you every 
where.' Pbiiip took no notice, but hurried 
out, followed by the Negro. When they got 
into the lobby, the Negro cried out. in alarm, 
' By Heaven, here comes the Duke V — a«d 
alipt back into the halt. 

A tall black mask walked fiercely up to 
Philip, and said, * Stay a moment, sir— I've 
a word or two to say to you— vl've been seek- 
ing for you long.* 

' Quick tl>en,' said Philip, *• for I have no 
time to lose.' 

' I would not waste a moment, sir — I 
brook no delay : you owe me satisfaction, you 
halve injured me infamously.' 

' Not that I am aware of.' 

' You don't know me, perhaps,' said tlie 
Duke, lifting up his mas^ — *• Now that yoii 
see me, your own conscience will save me 
any more words. I demand satisfaction ! 
You and the cursed Neapolitan Salmon! 
have deceived me V 

* I know nothing about it,' said Philip. 

* You got up that sliameful scene in the 
cellar of the baker's daughter. It was at 
your instigation that Colonel Kalt made an . 
assault on me with a cudgel.' 

* No such thing— I deny it.' 

» What ?— you deny it ? The Lady Blank- 
enswerd, the Marshal's lady, was an eye wii* 
ness of it all, and she has told me every cir- 
cumstance. ^" 

* She has told your grace a cock and a bull 
8tory-~I have had nothing to do with it— if 
you had ridiculous scenes in a baker's cellar,^ 
tint was your own faolt.* 

» I nsk, once more, will yon give me satis- 
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faciion ? If not, I will expose you. Follow 
tne insuintly to the King. You shall either 
hRve to do with me, or with his majesty.' 

Philip became perplexed. ' Your grace,* 
be said, ' I have uq wish either to fight with 
you, or to go before the King. 

' This was indeed the truth, for he was 
•fraid he should be discovered and punished, 
of course, for the part he had played. He 
therefore tried to get oflf by every means, 
snd watched the door to seize a favorite mo- 
ment for effecting his escape. — The Duke, 
on the other hand, observed the uneasiness 
of the prince (as he believed him,) and waxed 
more valorous every minnte. At last he 
seixed poor Philip by the arm, and was drag- 
ging him into the hall. 

* ]Yhat do you want with me ?' said 
Philip, sorely frightened, and shook off the 
duke. 

* You shall come with me to the King. He 
•hall hear how shamefully you insult a stranger 
at his court.' 

• Very good,' replied Philip, who saw no 
bops of escape, except by continuing the 
character of the prince. ♦ Very good. 
Come along then.-^By good luck I happen 
to have the agreement \Yith me between you 
and the baker's daughter, in which you prom- 
ise'— 

• Nonsense ! folly !' answered the Duke, 
that was only a piece of fun, that one may be 
allowed surely with a baker's daughter. 
Show it if you like, 1 will explain all that.' 

But it appeared that the Duke was not 
quite sure of an explajiation. He proised 
Philip no more to go before the King. He 
however, insisted more earnestly than ever 
on getting into his carriage, and going that 
moment to decide the matter with sword and 
pistol. Philip pointed out the danger of such 
a proceeding, but the Duke overruled all ob- 
jections. He had made every preparation, 
and there could be no chance of their being 
interrtipted. 

• If you are not the greatest coward in Eu- 
rope, you will follow me to the carriage 

Prince !' 

« I— am— no— prince'— at last stuttered 
Phiirp, now driven to extremities. 

• You are— you are !— I know you by 
your list and mantle. You shan't escape 



jt^^tanding here. Who was it that gave yon 
(his money, and told you that it was my prize in 
the lottery ? I have my ticket safe in roy 
drawer at home, and nobody has asked m e 
for it.' 

* Ah ! Ph ilip, don't play off your jokes on 
me ! you yourself told me it half an hour 
ago, and gave the purse with your own hand.* 

* Rose— try to recollect yourself. This 
morning I saw you at mass, and we agreed to 
meet here to-night, but^ince that tmie I have 
not seen you for an instant:' 

* No, except half an hour ago, when I saw 
vou at Steinman's door. But what is that 



CHAPTER XI. 

The moment he found himself at liberty he 
took off his hat and feathers, and wrapping 
them in his silken mantle, ruslied thrpugh 
the streets towards St. Gregory's carrying 
them under his arnii There stood Rose al- 
ready, in a corner of the church door, expect- 
tingiiis arrival. 

' Ah, Philip, dear Philip,' she said, * how 
happy you have made me ! how lucky we are ! 
I have been waiting here this quarter of an 
hour, but never cared for the frost and snow— 
my happiness was so great : I am so glad 
you've come back.' 

* And 1 too, dear rose. Devil take all the jj bundle under your arm ? why are you with- 
trinkum-trankiuns of the great, says I. £utl out a hut? — ^Philip, Philip! be careful. All 
I'll tell yon some other time of the scenes |that gold may turn your brain. You've been 

kin some tavern, Philip, and have drank more 



Philip lifted up his mask, and showed the 
Duke his face. ' 

« Now, then, am I a prince ?* 

Duke Herrraan, when he saw the counte 
nance of a man he had never seen before, 
started back, and sjood gazing as if he had 
been petrified. To have revealed his secrets 
10 a perfect stranger !-.'Twas horrible be- 
yond conception I— Bnt, before he had recov- 
ered from his surprise, Philip had opened 
llie door and effected his escape. 



Tve had. Tell me now, my darling, how 
you are, and whether you love me still !' 

Ah ! Philip, you've bcfcome a great man 
now, and it would be better to ask if you still 
care any thing for me.' 

* And how do you know, dear Rose, that 
I've become a great man— eh ?' 

* Why you told me yourself. Ah ! Philip, 
Philip, I only hope yon won't be proud, now 
that you've grown so rich. I am but a poor 
girl, and not good enough for you now— and 
I have been thinking, Philip, if you forsake 
ine, I would rattier have had you continue a 
poor gardener. I could not survive it, dear 
Philip. Indeed I could not !' 

* What are you talking about, Rose ? 
'Tis true that for one half hour I have been a 
prince, but that was nothing but fun. Now 
I am n tvatchnia« ag%ii^ and as poor as ever. 
To be sure I have five thousand dollars in 
my pocket, that I got from a Mameluke — that 
would make us rich, no doubt— but, alns f 
they don't belong to me 1' 

*' You're speaking nonsense, Philip,' said 
Rose, giving him the purse of gold that Ju- 
lian had given her — • Here, take back your 
money, 'tis too heavy for my pocket.' 

' What should I do with all this gold ? 
Where did you get it, Rose ?* 

* You won it in the loltfiry, Philip.' 
'What! have I won? and they told me 

at the ofiSce my number was n blank ! Hur- 
rah ! Hurrali ! I've won ! I've won ! Now 
I'll buy old Nothman's garden, and marry 
you, dear Rose !— How much is It ?' 

* Are you crazy, Philip, or have yoa drank 
,oo much ? You must know better than I 
can tell you how much it is. I only looked 
at it quietly under the table at my friends, 
and was frightened to see so many glittering 
coins, all of gold, Philip. Ah ! then I thought, 
no wonder Philip was so forward^for, you i 
were very forward, Philip— but I cant blame 
you for it. O, I could throw my own arms 
round your neck and cry for joy.' 



than you should. — But tell me, what is id the 
bundle ? Why here's a woman's silk gown. 
Philip — Philip, where have you been ?* 

' Certainly not with you half an hour sgo ; 
you wan't to play tricks on me I fancy ; — 
where have you got that money, 1 sliould like 
to know ?• 

* Answer me first, Philip, where you got 
that woman's gown. Where have you been, 
sir ?' 

CHAPTER XII. 

But as this was a lover's quarrel, it ended 
as lovers' quarrels invariably do. When 
Rose took out her white pocket handker- 
chief and put it to her beautiful eyes, and 
wiped away her tears, that sole argument 
proved instantly that she was in the right, and 
Philip decidedly in the wrong. He coo|r«^-» 
ed he was to blame for every thing, and told 
her that he had been for half an hour at n 
masked ball, and that his bundle was not a 
silk gown, but a man's mantle and hat and 
feathers. Rose at first could scarcely beKeve 
the story of the exchange between him and 
Prince Julian, but Philip begged her to wait, 
and she would see his Royal Highness come 
to that very place to give up his watchman's 
great coat and claim his own attire. 

Rose, in return, related all her adventure ; 
but when she came to the incident of the 
kiss— 

• Hold there !' cried Philip ; * I did'nt kiss 
you, nor I am sure, did you kiss roe in 
return.' 

« I am sure 'twas intended for you, then,' 
replied Rose, in a tone that disarmed the 
jealousy of her lover. 

But as she went on in her story a Kghi 
seemed to break in on her, and she exclaim- 
ed, » and after all I do believe it was Prince 
Julian in your coat !' 

The stories he had heard at the masquer^ 

ade came into Philip's head. He asked if 

"any body had called at her mother's to offer 



• If you insist on doing so, of course I her, money — if any gentleman was much about 
won't object. But here's some misunder- j.Milk street; if she saw any one watchin 
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her at cliurch ; but to all his questions her 
answers were so satisfactory that it was im- 
possible to doubt her total ignorance of all 
the machinations of the rascally courtiers. 
He warned her against all the advances of 
philanthrophicai and compassionate princes— 
Bnd as every thing was now forgiven, in coi\-, 
sideration of the kiss not having been wilful- 
ly bestowed, he was on the point of claiming 
for himself the one of which he had been de> 
frsuded, when his operations were interrupt- 
ed by an unexpected incident. A man out 
of breath with his rapid flight, rushed against 
them. By the great coat, staff, and horn, 
Philip recognized his deputy. He, on the 
other hand, snatched at the silk cloak and 
hat. • Ah ! sir,* said Philip, • here are your 
things. I wouldn't change places with you 
again ; I should be no gainer by the ex- 
change.' 

' Quick! quick !' cried the prince ; and in 
an instant the transformation was complete. 
Philip was again the watchman ; while Rose 
cowered in the corner, frightened at the 
Prince's presence. ' I promised you a tip, 
my boy,' said the Prince, ^ but, by Jupiter, I 
haven't my purse with me.' 

* I've got it here,' said Philip,'and held it 
out to him. * You gave it to my bride there ; 
but, please your Highness, I must forbid all 
presents in that quarter.' 

* My good fellow, keep what you've got, 
and be of!* as quick as you can. You are not 
safe here.' 

The Prince was flying off as he spoke, but 
Plwiip held hin> by the maittte. 

• One thing, my lord, we have to settle'— 

• Run ! run ! 1 tell you* They're in search 
of you.' 

^ I have nothing to run for. But your 
purse, here' — 

• Keep it, I tell you. Fly for your life !' . 
' And a billet of Mnrshull Blankenswerd's 

for five thousand dolkirs'— 

* Hn ! What the devil do you know about 
Marshall Blankenswerd ?* 

* He said it was a gambling debt he owed 
you. He and his lady start to-night for their 
estates in Poland.' 

* Are you mad ? how do you know that ? 
Who gave you the message for me ?' 

* And, your Highness, the Minister of Fi- 
nance will pay all your debts to Abraham 
Levi and others if you will use your influence 
with the King to keep him in office.' 

' Watchman ! you've been tampering with 
the devil.' 

* But I rejected the off*er.' 

♦ You rejected the offer of the Minister ?' 

• Yes, your Highness. And, moreover, I 
have entirely reconciled the Baroness Bonau 
with the Chamberlain Pilzou.' 

• Which of us two is mad or dreaming ?' 

• Another thing your Highness, Signora 



Rollina is a perfect jade — I therefore thought 
her not worthy of your attentions, and put 
off" the meeting to night at her house.' 

* Signora Rollina! how in the devil's name 
did you come to hear of her ?' 

* Another thing — Duke Herman is terribly 
enraged about that business in the cellar. 
He is going to complain of you to the King.' 

» The Duke ? Who told you all that ?' 

* Himself. You are not secure yet— but I 
don't think he'll go to the King, for I threat- 
ened him with his agreement with the baker's 
daughter.* But he wants to fight you ; be on 
your guard.' 

* Once for a)l^-do you know how the Duke 
was informed of all this ?' 

* Through the Marshal's wife. She told 
all, and confessed she had acted the witch in 
the ghost-raising.' 

The prince took Philip by the arm. • My 
good fellow,' he said, * you are not a watch- 
man.— He drew him close to a lamp, and 
started when he saw the face of a man un- 
known to him. 

* Who are you ?' he inquired, in a concili- 
atory tone, for he felt himself in the strang- 
er's power. 

* I am Philip Stark, the gardener, son of 
old Philip Stark, the watchman,' said Philip 
quietly. 

CHAPTER xin. 

* Lay hold on him ! ThiTt's the man !' 
cried many voices, and Philip, Rose, and 
Julian saw themselves surrounded hy half a 
score of the police. Rose screamed, and 
PUtUp took her hand, mi4 toW ^r not to be 
alarmed. The Prince laid his hand on Phil- 
ip's slioulder— 

* 'Tis a bad business,' he said, * and you 
should have escaped when I told you. But 
don't be frightened— I will answer for you. 
Tlrere shall no harm befall yon.' 

* That's to be seen,' said one of the cap- 
tors, ' In the mean time he must come along 
with us.* 

* Where to ?' inquired Philip ; * I am do- 
ing my duty. I am watchman of this beat.' 

* That's the reason we take you— come.' 
The Prince stepped forward. * Let the 

man go, good people,' he said, and searciied 
in aH his pockets for his purse. As he 
found it no where, he was going to whisper 
to Philip to give il to him— -but the police 
kept them separate. 

* Keep them apart,' shouted the sergeant 
of the parly. • The masked fellow must go 
with us too— forward ! March !' 

* Not so,' exclaimed Philip, • you are in 
search of the tvatchman. Here I am. This 
gentleman has nothing to do with it.' 

' We don't want any lessons from you in our 
duty,' replied the sergeant ; ' bring them on.' 

' The girl too ?' asked Philip, » you don't 
want her surely ?' 



I • No, she may go ; but we must see her 
face, and take down her name and residence. 

* She is the daughter of widow Bittsier,' 
said Philip ; and was not a little enraged 
when the whole party took Rose to a lamp, 
and gaped and gazed at her beautiful face, all 
covered with tears and blushes. 

* Go home. Rose, and don't be alarmed 
on my account,' said Philip, trying to comfort 
her, * my conscience is clear.' 

But Rose sobbed so as to move the police- 
men to pity her. The Prince, availing him- 
self of the opportunity, attempted to spring 
out of his captors' hand, but was held fast. 

* JIallo !' cried the sergeant, * this fellow's 
conscience is not quite clear— hold him firm- 
march I' 

' Whither ? said the Prince. 

* To the Minister of Police.' 

* Listen, good people,' said Julian, *who 
did not like the tarn affairs were taking, as he 
was anxious to keep his watchman frolic con- 
cealed — ^ I have nothing to do with this busi- 
ness. I belong to the court. If you force 
me against my will you shall repent it. I will 
get every one of you imprisoned, and you 
will do penance for your insolence on bread 
and water.' 

* For heaven's sake, let the gentleman go,' 
cried Philip ; * I give you niy word and hon- 
or he -is a great lord, and will make you re- 
pent your conduct. He is ' 

* Hush,' interrupted Julia^, * tell no humnn 
being who I am. Whatever happens, keep 
my name a secret.' 

* We do our dmy,' said the sergeant, * am! 
nobody can punish us for that— we have 
often had fellows speak as high, and threaten 
us as fiercely ; but such tricks won't do — 
forward !' 

While the contest about the Prince went 
on, a carriage with eight horses, with out- 
riders, bearing flambeaux, drove past the 
church. 

* Stop !' said a voice from the carriage, as 
it was passing by the crowd of policemen who 
had the Prince in custody. 

The carriage stopt. The door flew open, 
and a gentleman jumped out, with a brilli^t 
star on the breast of his surtout. He pushed 
through the party, and examined the Prince 
from head to foot. 

* I thought,' he said, *• I knew the bird by 
his feathers. Mask, who are you ?* 

Julian was taken by surprise, for in the in- 
quirer he recognised Duke Herrman. 

Answer me,' roared Herrman, in a voice 
of thunder. 

Julian made signs to the Duke to desist, 
but he pressed the question more vigorously, 
being determined to find out who it was he 
had spoken to at the masquerade. He asked 
the policemen — they stood with heads uncov- 
ered, and told him they had orders to bring 
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the wauhmao instantly belbre the Minister 
of Police. That the person in the mask had 
given himself out as some grettt lord of the 
court, but that they believed that to be a false 
representation, and had taken him into 9us- 
tody. 

' The man ia not of the court,' answered 
the Duke, * tnke my n^ord for that. He most 
^unjustifiably made his vny into the ball, and 
passed himself off for Prince Julian. I 
forced him to unmask, and delected the im- 
postor. I have informed the Lord Cham- 
berlaiu of his audacity— off with him, he is a 
legal prize !* 

With these words the Duke stalked back to 
his carria|;e, and once more recommending 
them not to let the villain escape, gave orders 
to drive on. 

The Prince saw no chance left. To re 
vetd himself now, would be to make his 
night's adventures the talk of the whole city 
He thought it better to disclose his incognito 
to the Chamberlain, or the Minister of Po 
lice. * Since it must be so, come on then,' 
he said ; and the purty marched forward, 
keeping a firm hand on the two prisoners. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Philip was not sure whether he was be- 
witched, or whether the whole business was 
not a dream. He had nothing to blnrae him- 
self for, except that he had changed clothes 
with the Prince, and then, whether he would 
or no, been forcifa to support bis character. 
When they came to the pabce of the Police 
Minister, he felt more reassured. Julian 
spoke a few words to a young nobleman, and 
immediately the policemen were sent away ; 
the Prince ascended the stairs, find Philip 
had to follow. 

* Fear nothing,' said Julian, and left him. 
Philip was ttiken to a little ante-room, where 
he had to wait a good while. At last one of 
the royal pages came to him and said, 
* Come this way, the King will see you.' 

* Philip was distracted with fear. His 
knees shook so that he could hardly walk. 
He was led into a splendid chamber. The 
old King was sitting at a table, and laughing 
long and loud ; near him stood Julian with- 
out a mask. Besides these there was nobody 
In the room. 

The king looked at Philip, who had laid 
ofF bis great coat, with a good humored ex- 
pression. * Tell me all— ^without missing a 
syllable— that you have done to-night.'. 

Philip took courage from the condescend 
ing goodness of the old King, and told the 
whole story from beginning to end. He had 
the good seuse, however, to conceal all 
that be had heard among the courtiers 
that could turn to the prejudice of the Prince. 
The King laughed again, and at last took two 
gold pieces from his pocket and gave them to 
Philip : • Here, my friend, take these, but 



not a word of your night's adventures. No 
harm sliall come of it to you. Now go, my 
friend, and renlember what I have told you.' 

Philip knelt down at the king's feet and 
kissed his hand. When he stood up and was 
leaving the room. Prince Julian said, * I 
humbly beseech your Majesty to allow the 
young man to wait a few minutes outside. I 
have some compensation to make to him for 
the inconvenience he has suffered.' 

The King nodded his smiling assent, and 
Philip left the apartment. « 

^ Prince !' said the King, holding his fore 
finger in a threatening manner to his son, 
* 'tis well for you, you told me noth- 
ing but the truth. For this time I must par 
don your wildness, but if such a thing hap- 
pens again you will offend me seriously. I 
must take Duke Herrman in hand myself. I 
shall not be sorry if we can get quit of him 
As to the Minister of Finance and Police, I 
must have farther proofs of what you say. 
Go now and give some present to the gar 
dener. He has shown more discretion in 
your character than you have in his.' 

* The Prince took leave of the King, and 
having carried Philip home with him, made 
him go over^word for word^every thing 
that had occurred. When Philip had finish- 
ed his- narrative, the^Prince clapt him on the 
shoulder, and said, 

* You've acted my part famously. All that 
you have done I highly approve of, and ratify 
every arrangement you have* made, as if my- 
self had entered into it. But, on the other 
hand, you must Cake all the blame of my doings 
with the horn and stflff. As a punishment 
for your verses, you^ will lose you ofllice 
of watchman. Tou shall be my head gar- 
dener from this date, and have charge of my 
two garden» at Heimleben and Quellenthal. 
The money I gave your bride she shall keep 
a6 her marriage portion— -and I give you the 
order of Marshal Blankenswerd for five thou- 
sand dollars as a mark of my regard. Go 
now ; be faithful and true. The adventures of 
the New Year's night hasre made Prince Ju* 
lian you friend.' 
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Faaliiouable Follies. 

There are in the United States one bun 
drcd thousand young ladies, as Sir Ralph 
Abercronibie said of those of Scotland, '* the 
prettiest lassies in a' the world,' who know 
neither to toil or to spin, who are yet clothed 
like the lilies of the valley— who thrum the 
piano, and a few of the more dainty, the 
harp — who walk, as the bible says, softly— 
who have read romances, and some of them 
seen the interior of theatres— -who have been 
admired at the examination of their high 
school, who have wrought algebraic solutions 



on the black board, who are, in >short, tlie 
very roses of the garden, the ottar of life, wbo 
yet, horresco reftrens^ can never expect t« 
be married, or if married, to live without^— 
shall I speak or forbear ?— putting their own 
lily hands to domestic drudgery. 

We go into the interior villages of oar 
recently wooden country. The fair one sits 
down to clinck the wires of the piano. We 
see the fingers displayed on the keys, which 
we are sure never prepared a dinner, nor 
made a garment for her robustious brothers. 
We traverse the streets of our cities, and the 
wires of the piano are thrumming in oar ears 
from every considerable house. 

Ask the fair one when she has beaten ^ 
the music out of the keys, ^ pretty fair one, 
canst talk to thy old and sick father, so as !• 
beguile him of the headache and rheumatism ? 
Thou art a chemist, I remember, at the ex- 
amination ; canst compound, prepare, and 
afterwards boil or bake a good pudding? 
Canst make one of the subordinate ornaments 
of thy fair person ? In sliort, tell us thy nss 
in existence, except to be contemplated as a 
pretty picture ! And how long will any one 
be amusec] with the view of a picture, after 
having surveyed it a dozen times, unless it 
have a mind, a heart, and, we may empliati- 
cally add, the perennial value of utility ?' 

• Display, notoriety, surface, and splen- 
dor—these are the aims of mothers ; and 
can we expect that the daughters will drink 
in a better spirit ? To play, sing, dress* 
glide down, the dance, and get a husband, is 
the lesson : not (9 be qualified to rendsr bis 
l>ome quiet, well-ordered and happy. 

It is notorious, that there will soon be no 
intermediate class between those who (oil and 
spm, and those whose claim to bo ladies is 
founded on their being incapable of any thing 
of value or utility. All clearly within the pur- 
view of the term lady, estimate the clearness 
of their title precisely in Uic ratio of their 
uselessness. 

Allow a young lady to have any hand in the 
adjustment of all the components of her dress, 
each of which has a contor which only the 
* fieeting fashion of the moment ean settle ; 
allow her time to receive morning visitants, 
and prepare for afternoon appointments and 
evening parties, and what time has the dear 
one to spare, to be useful and do good 2 
There is somewhere in all this, an enormous 
miscalculation, an infinite mischief— an evil« 
as we shall attentpt to show, not of transitory 
or minor importance, but fraught with misery 
and ruin, not only to the fair ones tlieiuselves, 
but to society and the age. 

We may assume, as we have, that there 
are in the United States a hundred thousand 
young ladies brought up to' do nothing except 
dress and pursue amusement. Another hon- 
dred thousand learn music, dancing, and 
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whit are terrned the fashionable accomplish- 
ineuts. The few opulent who can afford to 
be good for nothing, precede. Another class 
presses as closely as they can upon their 
steps ; and the contagious mischief spreads 
downward^ till the fond father, who lays 
every thing under contribution to furnish the 
means of buying a piano, and hiring a music 
master for his daughters, instead of being 
served, when he comes in from the plough, 
by the rained favorites for whom he has sac- 
rificed so much, finds that a servant must be 
hired for the young ladies. 

Every one knows that mothers and daugh- 
ters f(ive the tone and laws to society. Here 
is the root of the matter, the spring of bitter 
waters— here is the origin of the complaints 
of hard times — here is the reason why every 
man lives up to his income, and so many be- 
yond it. He has married a wife whose vanity 
and extravagance are fathomless, and his 
ruin is explained. Hence the general and 
prevalent evil of the present times, extrava- 
gance— -conscious shame of the thought of 
being industrious and useful. Every body is 
ashamed not to be expensive and fashionable : 
and every one seems equally ashamed of hon- 
est industry. 

I have no conception of a beautiful woman, 
or a fine man, in whosecye, in whose port, 
in whose whole expression, this seniiuient 
does fiot stand embodied : — ' I am called by 
my Creator to duties ; I have employment on 
the earth ; my sterner but more enduring 
pleasures are in discharging my duties.' 

Compare the sedate expression of this 
sentiment in the countenance of man or wo- 
men, %vhen it is known to stand, as the Index 
of character in the fact, with the superficial 
gaudiness of a simple, good for nothing belle, 
wlio disdains usefulness and employment, 
whose empire is a ball room, and whose sub- 
jects dandies, as sUly and as useless as her- 
self. Who, of the two has most ^attractions 
for a man of sense ? The one a helpmate, 
a fortune in herself, who can aid to procure 
one, if the husband has it not ; who can 
soothe him under the loss of it, and what is 
more, aid him to regain it ; and the other a 
painted butterfly, for ornament only during 
the vernal and sunny months of prosperity ; 
and then not becoming a chrysalis, an inert 
n»olh in adversity, but a croaking, repining, 
ill-tempered termagant, wIm can only recur 
to the days of her short lived triumph, to em 
bitter the misery and poverty and hopeless- 
ness of a husband, who like herself, knows 
not ho^ to d^ig, and is ashamed to beg. 

We are obliged to avail oursclvesf of severe 
language in application to a deep-rooted mal 
ady. We want words of power. We need 
enegertic and stern application. No coun- 
try ever verged more rapidly towards ex- 
travagance and expense. In a young rc- 



publie like ours, it is ominous of any thing 
but good. Men of thought, and virtue, and 
example, are called upon to look to this evil. 
Ye patrician families, that croak, and com- 
plain and forebode the downfall of the repub- 
lic, here is the origin of your evils. Instead 
of training your son to waste his time, as an 
idle yoi|ng gentleman at large — instead of in- 
culcating on your daughter, that the in- 
cessant tinkling of a harpsichord, or a scorn- 
ful and lady-ltke toss oflhehead, or dexterity 
in waltzing, are the chief requisites to make 
her way in life — if you can find no better em- 
ployment for them, teach him the use of the 
grubbing-hoe, and her to make up garments 
for your servants. Train your son and 
daughter to an employment of frugality, to 
hold the high front, and to walk the fearless 
step of independence and sufficiency to 
themselves in any fortunes, and country or 
any stale of things. By arts like these, the 
early Romans thrived. When your child- 
ren have these possessions, you may go down 
to the grave in peace as regards their tempo- 
ral fortunes. 



€^o to Clinrcli. 

Theee is nothing which helps to establish 
a man's standing in society, more than a 
steady attendance at church and a proper re- 
gard for the first day of the week. Every 
head of a family should go to church, as an 
example to its members : and every branch 
of a family should go to church, in imitation 
of the example of parents who loved them 
and Watched over their beet interests. Loung- 
ing in the streets and bar- rooms on the Sab- 
bath, is abominable, and deserves execration : 
because, it lays the foundation of habits which 
ruin one, body and sonl. Many a young man 
can date the commencement of a course of 
dissipation which made him a burthen to him- 
self and his friends, and an object of pity in 
the sight of his enemies, to his Sunday de- 
bauchery .-^Idleness is the mother of drunk- 
eness— the Sabbath is to young people gen- 
erally an idle day ; therefore, if it be not 
properly kept, it were better struck out of 
existence. 

€h to Church. — If you are a young man 
just entering on business, it will establish 
you credit — what capitalist would not sooner 
trust a new beginner, who, instead of dissipa- 
ting his time, his character, and bis money in 
dissolute company, attended to his business 
on business days, and on the Sabbath ap- 
peared in the house of God. Go to Church 
with a contrite heart, and bending a knee at 
the throne of your Maker, pour out a sin 
cere thank offering for the mercies of the past 
week. 

* Go to Church, ladies, and remember 
thut religion most adorns the female char- 
acter.* 



Revolutiohart Akecdotk. — * It was ones 
in my power to have shot General Washing- 
ton I* said a British soldier to an American, 
as Uiey were discussing the events of the 
great struggle at the conclusion of peace*. 
* Why did you not shoot him then,' asked 
the American, * you ought to have done so 
for the benefit of your countrymen.' ' The 
death of Washington would bot have been 
for their benefit,' replied the Englishman, 
^ for we depended upon him to treat our 
prisoners kindly ; and by Heaven ! we*d soon- 
er have shot an officer of our own !* 
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In tbfs city, on the Ist lust, by the Rev. W. Whtttaker, 
Mr. John Murphy to Bfisi Nancy Keller. 

At the Kahleberg. by the Rev. J. Berger, Mc John G. 
Menten of Ghent, to mIsb Permdia Decker of Claverack. 

In Chatham, on the 88th ulu by the same, Mr. Palmer 
Hunt to Mla» Lydia Blrge, both of that town. 



At Mellonville, on the 30Ui ult by the same, Mr. William 
J. Shult to Miss Sarab Houghiallng, both of that village. 

AtTaghkanlck,on the ^ Inst, by the Rev. Mr. Van 
Wagenen, Mr. Jacob Spangler, of Germany, to MIm 
Sally Maria, eldest daughter of Wm. Gardener, Esq. 

In Albany, on Saturday evening, the 83d alt. by tbo 
Rev. Dr. Welch, Capt. William Stitt, to Matilda A. Often, 
both of Athens, Greene County. 

In Ancram, on Saturday evening tiM lith alt. by the 
Rev. Mr. Winters, Mr. Henry Dayton lo Mils LoreUa 
Tripp. 

At Claverack, on the 3l8t nit by the Rev. J. B. Waler> 
bury of Hudson, Lieuu J. McKinatry. U. 8. Army, to Mlsa 
Susan, youngest danghler of George McKlnstry, Esq. 

On the fOlh ulU near Hudson, by the Rev. David M. 
Sraitl^ Mr. George W. Scheock to Miss Catharine C. 
Smith. 



BIEB, 



In tbitfity, on the Slst alt. Miss Maria Wells, In her 40tli 
year. 

On the 33d uh. Mr. Joeiah L.D. C. SktplMnrd, In his 37tb 
year. 

On the 90th alt. George W. son of George W. and Cor- 
delia Barker, in his 3d year. 

At Klnderhook, on the 19th alt. Miss Jane Van Bnren, 
sister of the President of the United Stateu, in the 50th year 
uf her age. 
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Tbe irreeker Boy. 

< What ails ihec, little wrecker boy ? 

Why doftt thou leem bo sad 1 
Are not the winds and waves thy joy 1 

Can they not make thee glad 7 
Look out upon the swelling sea— 

The billows, how they rise- 
Sec how in fulriouB revelry, 

They lash the lofty skies.* 

* I am a litUe, little lad, 

But crime is on my heart; 
1 feel it here and must be sad, 

'Till guilt and I can ^rt. 
I'm littl^— but for years Tve stood 

On this deceitful shore, 
And torrents seen of human blood 

Into yon ocean pour. 

*1 grieve to think that these young hands. 

These tiny hands of mine, 
Have built false fires upon the sands, 

And lifted up the sign 
That lured the vessel for relief 

From dangers of the sea, 
To dash upon the dismal reef, 

A shattered wreck to be ! 

* I've seen the sailors from the wave 

Come dripping ,0 the guil{ ! 
I*ve seen the |uetch who calls me slave 

Drive daggWs to the hilt 
In their defenceleess breasts ; and gore, 

From quivering hearts, has rolled 
In crimson courses on the shore— 

And all— and all for gold. 

' And wilt thou ask what ails me now 7 
Wilt ask why I am sad 7 

There's woe upon my morning brow 
Enough to dri>re me mad ! 

The message from the gloomy grave, 
Thus gladly do I greet ; 

Farewell !— this hour the salt sea wave- 
Shall be my winding sheet,* J. N. M. 



Tlie Infant's Dreams. 

Oh ! cradle me on thy knee, mamma, 

And sing me the holy strain 
That soothed me last, as you fondly prest 
My glowing cheek to your soft white breast, 
F8r I saw a scene when I slumbered last, 

That I fain would see again. 

And smileas you then did smil^i mamma, 

And weep as ywL then did weep j 
Then fix on me thy glist'ningeye, 
And gaze and gaze till the tear be dry ; 
Then rock me gently and sing and sigh 

Till you lull me fast asleep. 

For I dreamed a heavenly dream, mamma, 

While slumbering on thy knee, 
And I lived in a land where forms divine 
In kingdoms of glory eternally shine : 
And the world I'd give, if the world were n3ne, 

Again that land to see. 

1 fancied we roamed in a wood, mamma, 

And we rested us under a bough : 
Then near a butterfly flaunted in pride, 



And I chased it away through the forest wide^ 
And the night came on, and 1 lost my guide, 
And I knew not what to do. 

My heart grew sick with fear, mamma, 

I And I loudly wept for thee ; • 

j But a white robed maiden appeared in the air, 
And she flung back the curls of her golden hair, 
And she kissed me ^ftly e're I was aware. 
Saying, ' Come pretty babe with me 1* 

My tears and fears she guiled, mamma, 

And she led me faraway ; 
We entered the door of the cold dark tomb, 
We passed through a long, long vault of gloom : 
Then opened our eyes on a land of bloom, 

And a sky of endless day. 

And heavenly forms were there, mamma. 

And lovely cherubs bright ; 
They smiled when they saw me, but I was amazed, 
And wondering around me I gazed and gazed 
And songs I heard, and sun beams blazed — 

All glorious in the land of light. 

But soon came a shining host, mamma. 

Of white-winged babes to me : 
Their eyes looked love and tl)eir sweet lips smiled, 
A nd they m ar veled to meet with an earth born child. 
And they gloried that I from earth was exiled, 

Saying, — ' Here, love, blest thou shaltbe.' 

Then I mixed w'ith the heavenly throng, mamma. 

With cherub and seraphim fair ; 
And I saw, as T roamed the regions of bliss, 
The spirits which came from this world of distress 
And there was the joy no tongue tan express, 

For they knew no sorrow there. 

Do you mind when sister Jane, mamma, 

Lay dead a short time agone 7 
Oh ! you gazed on the sad but lovely wreck. 
With a full flood of woe you could not check, 
And your heart was so sore, you wished it would 
break, 

But it loved, aiul you aye sobbed on t 

But oh! had you been with me, mamma, 

In the realms unknown to care. 
And seen what . saw, yt»u never had cried. 
Tho* they buried pretty Jane in the grave when she 

died : 
For shining with the blest and adorned like a bride 

Sweet sister Jafte w^as there ! 

Do you mind of that silly old man, mamma, 

Who came so lats to our door. 
And the night was dark and the tempest loud. 
And his heart was weak, but his soul was proud, 
And his ragged old mantle served for his shroud 

Ere the midnight watch was o'er 7 
' And think what a weight of woe, mamma. 

Made heavy each long drawn sigh, 
As the good man sat on papa's chair, 
While the rain dripped down from his thin grey hair, 
As flist as the big tear of speechless care, 

Ran down from his glazing eye — 
And think what a heavenward look, mamma. 

Flashed through each trembling tear, 
As he told how he went to the baron's strong hold, 
Saying, • Oh ! let me in, for the night is so cold !" 
But the rich man cried, *go sleep in the wood. 

For we shield no beggars bero»' 
Well — he was in glory, too, mamma. 
As happy as the blest can be, 
I He needed no alms in the mansion of light, 
I For he sat with the patriarchs clothed in white; 
* And there was not a seraph had a crown more bright, 
J Nor a costlier rq|)e than he. 



Now sing, for I fain would sleep, mamma, 

And dream as I dreamed before ; 
For sound was my slumber and sweet was my rest. 
While my spirit in the kingdom of life was a gueaf. 
And the heart that has throbbed in the climes of ibc 
blest, 

Can love this world no more. 

Farcivell. 

We do not know how nmch we love, 

Until we come to leave ; 
An aged tree, a common flower, 

Are things o'er which we grieve, 
There is a pleasure in the pain. 
That brings us back the past again. 
We linger while we turn away, 

We cling while we depart : 
And memories, unmarked till then, 

Come crowding on the heart. 
Let what will lure our onward way, 
Farewell's a bitter word to say. 



PROSPECTUS 

OP THB 

Devoted to Polite Litermture^ auth as Moral end SonU- 

menttU Tales, Original Comrnunieotiouo^ BUfrtpkft 

TVaveling Sketches, JSvntsing Miscellanp, Uwmor- 

ous and Historical Anecdotes^ Poetry ^ 4rc. Src 

On Saturday, the S3d of June, 1838, will be issued the 
first number of the Fifteenth Folume {Sixth Jfett Series) 
of the EuR4L Rbpositort. 

On issuing the proposals for a ne» volmme of the Karal 
Repository, the publisher tenders his most sincere acknowl- 
edgements to all Contributors, Agents and Sabscribers, for 
the liberal support whtcti they have sflTmled him ftom ibe 
commencement of this publica|k>n. New assarancesoa 
the part of the publisher of a penodical which hss stood 
the test of years, wouli^tteni siwerfluous, he will there- 
fore only say, that it wf1H>e conducted OUR similar plan 
and published in the same form as heretofore, aud that no 
pains or expense shall be spared to promote tlieir gratiff- 
• ation by its furtiier improvement in typographical execu- 
tion and original and selected matter. 
CONBITIOIVS. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday, in the Qjiarto form, aud will contain 
twenty-six nunil>ers of eight pages each, with a iltle page 
and index to the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. 
It will be printed in handsome style, on Medium paper of 
a superior quality, wlthgoodtijrpe ; making, at the end of 
the year, a neat and tasteful volume containing matter 
equal to one thousand duodecimo pagtrs, which will ba 
both amusing and instructive in future vears. 

TERMS.— The Fiaeentb vohune, (Sixth New Seris^ 
will commence on the 33d of June next, at the low rate oi 
One Dollar per annum in advancp,or One Dollar and P^ 
Cents at the expiration of three months from the time of 
subscribing. Any person, who will remit us Five Dollar?, 
free of postage, shall receive six copies, and any penoo, 
who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of pontage, shall rcedva 
twelve copies aud one ropy of either of the previons vol- 
umes. {^ No subscription received for less than one 
year. 

Names of subscribers with tlic amount of Subscriptions 
to be sent bv the 33d of June or as soon after as convenient, 
to the pAlllber, W1LLL\M B. STODDARD. 

Hudson. Columbia Co. A*. y.l838. 

ijCr EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are rcspectftilly 
requested to give the above a few insertions, or at leasts 
notice, and receive Subscript ions, • 



Priuting Ink, 

For ssle at this office by the Keg, at 30 cu. per lb. fi>r 
Cash. This Ink is manuflActured by T. G. &, G. W. Eddr, 
and is good news Ink, of the same quality, that this paper 
has been printed with the last two years. 
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IS PUBLISHED KVKllT OTBER SATUKDAT, JkT UUDSOM 8. T. BT 

'Wm. B. StoddArd. 

It is printed in the (Quarto form and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume. 

TERMS.— One Do/Zar per annum in advance, or Ome 
Dollar and Fifty Cents, at the expiration of three months 
from the time of subscribing. Any person who wiM rejnit 
us Five Dollars, free of postage, shall receive fix copies, 
and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars free of 
postage, shall receive (we/re copies, aud one copy of either 
of the previous volumes. {fcjT No subscriptions received 
for less than one year. All the back numbers fumtsbed 
to new subscribers. 

{jCr All orders and Communications must bt pest void, 
to receive attention. 
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nildretf Pemberton. 

ftr M188 LjklfDON. 

I NKVEm saw a girt for whom the epithet 
lovely seemed so completely suited as Mil- 
dred Pemberton ; she was made up of all 
iMright colors.— Her lip was of the most vivid 
scarlet, her check of the warmest rose, her 
^es of that riolet blue so rarely seen except 
in a child, and her skin of a duzzling white, 
•o transparent that the sizure veins in her 
temples seamed almost as blue as her eyes 
Her iiair curled naturally ; no poetical simile 
ever went beyond the truth of its brightness 
Gold, sunshine, &tc, were the only compari- 
sons of those glossy ringlets. When she 
wa» two-ainl -twenty she scarcely looked six- 
teen, and her manners were as childish as 
her fiice and figure. She whs guileless, en- 
IbustMlIc and sensitive, too ignorant in ercry 
way both of hooks and things perhaps to be 
ealled clever, but she had in herself all the 
materials for becoming so ; with that quick 
perception which the imagination always gives, 
and the energy which is the groundwork of 
»)l excellence. 

Sir Henry Pemberton, her father, was a 
severe man, and it was said that a young and 
beautiful wife had withered in the ungenial 
atmosphere of his cold, stern temper. 

Only that Englishmen have a traveling 
mania, and the more comfortable they are at 
home, the less they can abide to stay there 
no one could have accounted for Sir Henry*s 
eoroing to Rome. He cnred nothing for the 
line arts. I doubt whether the finest music 
would have wrung from him more than Dr. 
Johnson's ejaculation, when the difficulty of 
some celebrated overture was dwelt upon, 
• Difficult— I wish it were impossible.* I 
never heard him make but one remurk on 
paioting, namely, * wonder that people should 
go to so much trouble and expense to have 
that on canvass, which they see better in the 
streets any day.' For antiquities he had no 
taste, and society he ))08itiv'ely disliked. 

His daughter, however, had hih share of 
Enjoyment and her own tuu— she wus delight 



ed with every thing. The poetry of her na- 
ture was called forth by the poetical atmos- 
phere of Rome — She had that peculiar organ- 
ization, on which music has an influence like 

* the enchanter's \t-and ;* while Corinne and 
Chateaubriand had already excited ull her 
nympathies for • tlie world of ashes *;it her feet.* 
But, after seeing her at the S|)anish ambas- 
sador's ball dancing with the young Count 
Arrezi, I was persuaded th.it the fair Eng- 
lish. girl was investing all things around her 
with that poetry which the heart flings over 
the common places of life once, * and once 
only.* 

A night or two afterwardsr^for we both 
lived in the Piazza di Spjjgna — I heard the 
chords of a guitar accompanying a song from 

* Metasiee ;* I also heard a window unclose, 
and then came a few extempore stanziis in 
honor of a certain wreath a'*, flowers which I 
took for granted were thrown down into the 
street. Now a guitar, a cloak, moonlight, 
aud a handsome cavalier, what nature — at 
least what feminine nature could resist them ? 
Accustomed to the seclusion of a country-seat, 
or the small coterie of a country-town, where 
her taste, feeling and fancy alike were dor- 
mant, the efl'ect of Rome on Mildred Pem- 
berton was like a sudden introduction into 
fairy land. Her eyes and senses were alike 
fascinated— she lived in a dream of realized 
poetry. Love and youth are ever companions, 
and Mildred was no exception to the general 
rule. But hers was one of those natures 
which love affects the most intensely — it was, 
indeed, 

> Tlie worship, the heart lltia on high. 
And the heavens reject not/ 

For such is the emanation of all that is most 
elevated and unselfish in our nature. On 
this subject any general rule is impossible ; 
love like the chametion is colored by the air 
in which it lives ; and the finer the air the 
richer the color. Some young ladies have a 
happy facility of falling in and put of love; 
their heart, like a raspberry tart, is cov- 
ered with crosijcs. But Mildred was too 
I b?«nsitivoand too i<lcal fur these ' light snnnncr 
fancies.* Her aflcciion was her dc^jtiny, and 



she loved the young Italian with the devotion 
and deplh of a love that was half poetry. I 
never saw a handsomer couple^such perfect 
representatives of the north aud south ; she, 
fair as that sweetest of roses, the one called 
the maidsH's blush^*and he of that rich dark 
olive, which suits so well with the high Roman 
features. 

There lire always plenty of people to talk of 
what does not concern them, find a love affair 
would seem to be every body*s business: 
precisely because it is one of all others, with 
which they have the least to do. 

At last the affttir reached Sir Henry's ears, 
and he was as furious as any father In a ro- 
mance, of ft>ur volumes ; bread and water, 
and to be locked up for life, were among ths 
least of his menaces. I believe he thought 
himself merciful because they were the only 
ones that he actually inflicted. He wn9 wrong, 
as are all who rouse the passive resistance 
of a wo.-nan's nature. The indignity and 
violence with which she was treated only 
made her turn more fondly to the shelter of 
the loving heart she believed was so truly her 
own. Kindness might have brought her to 
her father's feet ready to give up her dearest 
hopes for his sake ; but his harsh anger 
only made her tremble at the hopeless future. 

There was also another motive which 
strengthened her resolution ; slie had become 
secretly atuched to the Catholic faith, and 
like all young converts, was enthusiastic in 
her belief. Love might have something to 
do with the conversion. Sir Henry said that 
ir had done all the mischief; but Mildred at 
all events believed, that even had the Count 
d'Arrezi been out of the question, her voca- 
tion would have been the same, still she felt 
happy in the idea of their mutual conviction. 

Well, one moonlight night a closely-shroud- 
ed couple were seen gliding across the Piazza 
di Spagna. The fountain*8 low and melan* 
choty singing was the only soand, and the 
mooo shone full on the magnificent flight of 
steps which led to the convent Trinita de 
Monti. The stately domes shone like silver 'u\ 
the lovely night, and Mddrcd ascended the 
vast ijtrji:^ with the buoyant feet of hope as 
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she gazed upon them. They pointed out her 
place of refuge, and she was conducted hy 
Arrezt. Gradually as she ascended, the sing- 
ing of the fountain died away in the distance, 
but a still sweeter song arose on the air.— 
The nuns were at vespers, and the solemn 
chant pierced even the huge walls by which 
they were surrounded. Mildred clung to her 
lover*s arm as they paused before the gates ; 
she started at the deep sound of the beli, 
which announced their arrival— it struck like 
a knell on her heart. Her appear.mce was 
expected, and she was conducted to the Abbess 
at once ; a tall, stately woman, but one whose 
sail brmv and cheek wovn be fore Us lime, told 
ihfii stjlTerliig an^i sorrovr hud preceded the 
quiet of Ihe cEoi^icr. 

It v*us IV ah sirangc ft^eliiigi th:it Mildred 
IM down on the IktU ^in\\c{ appointed her. 
The rooni w.ig ^inall iind lofty, apparently 
punitioticd off from one of U^rger size, for the 
height virns f|iihe disiprnporiiouiae, and the 
wjlle were covered niiU Jsnge frccos, contain- 
ing ^a^^agc^f frnm ihc [li^ly Scriptures ; these 
were ^liriipiTy terinhmfed by a dark, carved 
Wiiiiii»^oit(iii^ lliiii fjretclM-Hi ttw one side. 

The i*piirti»ient wns eingulitrly gloomy, and 
the suU[«ci of Uie Irctj^o served any thing 
bi*t lo nlitvc it — ^il pr-pr(3i?eiued Uie murder 
of the Innocents. Not a horror was spared ; 
here a pale, wild looking woman struggled, 
but vainly, with the ruffian who conid only 
reach her child thro' herself; another was 
flying, but the infant in her arms wore the 
livid hues of death. To the left a female, 
whose high and Jewish but handsome features 
were \vell suited to the expression of a Judith 
<wr a Jared — stood with her arm raised,*and 
her mouth convulsed with the blending of 
agony and prophecy^apparenily in the act of 
cursing ; but the most touching figure of all 
was a woman kneeling by the bodies of two 
children, twisted in each other*s arms and 
pierced by the same blow. There was such 
a fixed look of intense desp.tir in the large 
tearless eyes, such a stupidity of horror in 
the set and rigid face—as if every conscious- 
ness was gone but that of horror ; the eyes 
of Mildred were riveted upon it. The tho't 
of how strong a parentis afTection must be, 
rose in her mind, and at that moment she 
reproached herself for having left her father; 
then the terror of his anger, mingled with 
tenderness for her lover, combattcd her re- 
gret. ' Oh I that my mother,' exclaimed she, 
throwing herself on the rude pallet below, 
' had lived to counsel and to love me !' And 
the image of that pale lady seated lonely in 
her dressing-room, to which she was confined 
for months before she died, hardened Mil- 
dred^s heart against her father. She was a 
little creature of some six years old when 
lady Pemberton died ; but her wan and lovely 
countenance, her sweet, sad voice, the icar^ | 



that rose so often unbidden to her fiiint blue 
eyes, were to her child as things of yesterday. 

At length she slept ; but the tears were yet 
glittering on the long eye-lashes when the first 
rosy gleam of day-break awakened ; she 
started with that half recollection which at- 
tends our first confused arousing^she won- 
dered where she was ; the events of the 
[jreceding night dashed upon her — she trem- 
bled as she thought of the irrevocable step 
she h?id t.iken. The cross was hung at the 
foot of the pallet, and she flung herself on 
her knees before it, and a more fervent and 
unselfish prayer never yet arose to that heaven, 
where alone is pity and pardon. 

Her devotions over, she approached the 
window, and the calm and lovely scene gave 
hs own cheerfulness— the crimson blush of 
the day- break was melting around the spires 
that gleamed on high, and long, soft shadows 
fell from the ilex and cypress, whose huge 
size attested the long seclusion of the con- 
vent garden. The distant murmur of the 
little fountain, was only broken by the rustle 
of the birds amid the leaves, the early chirp 
of the cicada in the long grass beneath ; .Mil 
dred felt soothed and cheered, it is so impos- 
sible for youth to resist the influence of 
morning. • 

Sir Henry was wild with rage when be 
heard of his daughter's flight. He challen- 
ged the count who refused to meet the father 
of his future wife. Next he bent all kis 
eflbrts towards the recovery of Miss Pem- 
berton ; a direct application was made to the 
Pope that futciKle means might be used for 
her restoration, and was refused. — Miss 
Pemberton was of age, and the church would 
not refuse its protection to one about to 
become a member of its flock. 

On receiving this answer, Sir Henry made 
immediately preparations for leaving Rome ; 
but the morning of his departure he sent for 
the Count Arrezi. The lover obeyed the 
summons ; on his arrival he found Sir Henry 
p;de with suppressed rage, and pacing the 
hall, at whose entrance the traveling carriage 
was waiting. Arrezi was somewhat staggered 
to perceive these signs of actual departure — 
however, he entered, and was received by 
his intended father-in-law with a polite bow. 

* I have many apologies to make,* said the 
baronet, with n manner studiously courteous, 
*• for giving yon this trouble— but I wished 
to send by you a message to Miss Pemberton, 
You understand Eng^sli, I believe, or my 
servant can interpret for me.' 

* I understand ver vel,' said the Count ; 
sliall be coo happy to take von message.' 

* Well then, sir.' continued his companion, 
yon will inform Miss Pemberton that she is 

entitled to one hundred a year left her by her 
aimt, and that this Will be punctually paid in I 
10 Toilonrs ; b'-yond this she is not to expect 



a shilling from me. I leave Rome to-day ; 
I will never see her again— never permit her 
name to be mentioned in my presence. My 
property will go to my nephew — and all I shall 
ever leave her shall be my curse.* So saying, 
Sir Henry passed the luliiiii with a low bow, 
and entered his carriage. 

* Holy Saints !' exclaimed the count in 
[talian, catching hold of the servant, * he can- 
not mean what he says ?* 

* If you knew Sir Henry as well as I do,' 
replied the man, • you would not doubt h,* 
and he hurried after his master. 

The count stopd as if the carriage was 
Medusa's head, * a hundred a year !* mut- 
tered he ; * why my mustachios are well worth 
that !• 

He returned to his house, smoked two 
cigars, and then repairing to the Convent 
della Trinita, requested to see the Abbescr. 

* Madam,' said he as soon as the stately 
Superior had taken her seat in th»4arge arm 
chair, < there are some unpleasant affairs 
which are best settled through the hnterven- 
tion of a third person. Will you inform Miss 
Pemberton that I have seen Sir Henry this 
morning, who has lefl Rome, and that he 
desires me to let her know that tke one hen^ 
dred a year which she inherits will be punctu* 
ally paid in to Torloni's ; but that for himself 
she must never expect a shilling; he will 
leave her nothing but his curse. • To that/ 
continued the count, with his most melo- 
dramatic air, » I will not expose her ; I sacri- 
fice myself, and leave Rome to-night. Will 
you tell her this and spare both the uiimter* 
able agony of farewell ?' 

* You will excuse my undertaking any such 
mission,' replied the Superior, fixmg on him 
the dark and flashmg eyes, beneath whose 
scorn Arrezi felt himself quail for the mo- 
ment ; • you will say what you think proper 
to the English signora yourself.' So saying, 
she rang the silver bell on the table beside, 
whose summons was instantly obeyed by a 
novice, and Miss Pemberton's presence was 
requested in the parlor. The Abbess averted 
her face and took up her beads, and the Count 
was left standiqg by the windmv to arrange 
the coming conversation as he might. 

A light step was soon heard, and Mildred 
Pemberton came in, looking lovelier in ilie 
simple conventual garb than ever she had done 
with the aid of dress ; the folds only fastened 
in at the waist, suited her childish figure. — 
The pure white of the veil was scarcely to be 
discerned from the pure white of the skin ; 
the single braid of gold on either side of her 
forehead betrayed how rich the hair was that 
lay concealed— and the small features gave 
something of the innocence of infancy to her 
face — a bright blush crimsoned her face as 
she entered, too shy to extend the little hand 
to her lover which trembled at her side. 
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* My aii£«l«' said the Couot, dropping on 
one knee, *■ I bave seen your father this morn- 
log.' Mildred turned deadly pale. * Do pot 
feur^ Lirill give up tvery thing, even yourself, 
rather than make you wretched. , He has 
threaieiied our union with his curse. Thus 
I prevent itA falliog on you, Mildred — I re- 
nounce all claim upou you^^I will leave Rome 
toHiight.' 

Mildred Btood white and speechless. A 
woman, whose lover resigns her, and as 
if for her own suke, thotigh without consulting 
her, is placed in a most awkward position.-^ 
What ean she do ? Take him at his word ? 
That is easy to say, but hurd to do, when 
all the hopes and affection are garnered in 
his love. The Superior saw her painful 
position, and addressed the gentleman : 

' You have forgot to roeotion. Count 
. Arrezif that Miss Femberton will in future 
. receive only the hundred a year that she in- 
herits from lier aunt.' 

The color came back to Mildred's checks 
and lips ; she sought to meet her lover's eye, 
•but it avoided her own. With woman's quick 
instinct where the feelings are concerned, 
she saw his motives. With a degree of 
digqiiy of which her slightforni bad scarcely 
seemed capable, she^ turned calmly to the 
Abbess, and said— 

^ Have I your permission that the count 
Arrezi will leave us together ? Ii seems to 
me unnecessary to prolong our last inter- 
view. 



Imrried sentences of good wishes, devotion 
sacrifice of his own happiness, Uc, ; but she 
interrupted bhn almost sternly, * I have but 
one favor to ask, which is, that you will leave 
me and at once.' 

Glad to have been released on such easy 
terms, for he had expected prayers, tears and 
reproaches, Arrezi instantly obeyed. The 
door closed after him, and Mildred dropped 
senseless on the floor. The Abbess called 
for no assistance, she pitied the agony of the 
moment too much to let it be observed. She 
raised the youthful sufferer in her arms, and 
bathed her face with essence and when Mildred 
recovered, her lieed rested on the shoulder 
of the Superior, who was watching her with 
the tenderness of a mother. 'These are 
tl)e trials, my child, which make us turn to 
heaven. The holy Madoopa keep you !' 
This was her only remark, and Mildred went 
to her cell. 

It was fortunate for her that her health gave 
way beneath so much excitement-^the body 
sometimes saves the mind. Next day she 
was too ill to move, and it was weeks before 
the fever left her. Of all things time can the 
least be measured "by space. Years, or the 
effect of years had passed over the head of 
Mildred before she rose from that couch of 



sickness. She left there the rose of her cheek, 

the light of her eye — 

* Her lips still wore the sweetness of a smile. 
But DotiUgai«ly.' 

The buoyancy of her step, her sweet 
ringing laiigli had gone forever^she hnd 
lived past youth and hope. Some one has 
truly said : 

* 'Tis not tbe lover which is lost, 
The love for which we grieve, 
It is the price that they have cost, 
The memoriM which they leave.* 

This was the case with Mildred — she de- 
spised Arrezi too thoroughly to regret him 
— she deeply felt how unworthy he was of her 
deep devoted affection. 

Always accustomed to wealth, she did not 
understand its value ; we must want money 
to reaHy know its worth, and money seemed 
to her the vilest consideration that could have 
influence. She thought with astonishment 
on the duplicity of the Count. Inconstancy 
she could have forgiven ; that would have 
come within the limits of her poetical expe- 
rience. Slie had been capable of any per- 
sonal sacrifice to secure his happiness, even 
with a rival ; but to be left so unhesitatingly 
ibe moment she had no longer live prospect 
of wealth, showed too plainly what his object 
had been from the first— -all his enthusiasm^ 
all bis romance— had been mere acting. She 
shrank away from a world in which there was 
so much deceit. 

To what could she trust, whose confidence 
had been so betrayed ? Mildred Pemberton 



We Comu approssbed, .and began some IradlaM down on the pallsiof hsr secluded 



cell, a girl full of confidence, of tiie generous 
impulses, the warm affections of childhood ; 
she rose from it a grave and thoughtful wo- 
man. She had ceased to look- forward, she 
wished (or nothing but quiet, she hoped— -but 
only in heaven. Ail the poetry of ber imagin- 
ative temperament, flung back violently upon 
herself, served only to strengthen the influence 
of her new creed. Beloved by all, the earn- 
estness of her devotion, made her thought<| 
almost a saint by some \ and the sweet, 
strange accents of the English novice, blend- 
ing in tlie hymns of the saintly choir, gave 
a new fervor to religious exultation. She 
emered upon the duties of her new state with 
zeal, and in their performance and the thou- 
sand chains of daily habit, sought forgetful- 
ness of the past. Still it was hard to forget 
her native tongue and her native land. Sepa- 
rated from her father, his harshness was 
forgotten, and she only remembered the ties 
that united them. 

She had been in the Convent nearly a twelve 
month, and the time for the final vows was 
rapidly approaching, when one day to her 
astonishnMBt site heard an English voice in 
tbe garden, and saw the fair face of one of 
her own countrywoman. She sson became 
acquainted with Emily Pemberton, and found 



that she was her cousin, though from a family 
disagreement tiiey had never met. Mildred 
was mistaken in supposing that she was dead 
to all sense of affection, for her heart warmed 
at once to her young reliitive. It was some- 
lime before she found courage to speak of 
the past, and at last she asked about ber 
father* 

* He is quite broken by his last illness ; 
pale, emaciated, he is but the shadow of wliat 
he was. It, is a Mielancholy ihmg to see 
him wander through the dull looms sf the 
old hall, as if haunted by the memory of those 
who had once been tliere.* 

This J Liiu'LTS:aiu!i sunk Jprp iuto Mildrcifa 
mmd, tliOMgij ill the ijuie *^bc could nut truet 
her voice tu nitiswert Agfiiti and iigikhi it w»s 
renewed ; at la^i, Mildrtd hii^Qrded the 
question — 

* Do you iliiiik my friiher woujcf see me ?* 

' I am HiuG h(! would/ excliiiau^d EiiiMy, * it 
is only prjde lh;iL prevents him from eeekini* 
you. Biitfihtiulii not Uirit lie yuMr part? you 
would hdi h;ive a parcm humble htmedf iy 
his chiM/ 

Befort' il(t?y parted thai eveiuiigi it was jw^t* 
tied that jM ill! red ^honld accaaipnny her coua- 
in imme in the folliiWHig weok^ttliither fihc w;»g 
returning under ihe protection of her brother. 
The fact was, the moment Sir Henry arrived 
in England he had sent for his nephew, 
executed a will in his favor, and was then 
seized with a violent illness, which, truly had 
left him an altered man. He remembered 
his harshness to his wife aud child, now they 
were removed froofi him. He missed Mil- 
dred more than he would have owned even to 
himself, 

Charles, his nephew, saw all this ; from 
the first announcement of his uncle's inten- 
tions he had resolved not to profit by them, 
and the siglu of his drooping spirits confirm- 
ed him in a plan he had formed. His sister 
entered into it wkli all the romance of youth, 
and off they set to Rome together, and as we 
have narrated, carried their project into effect. 

The next morning 'Mildred requested an" 
audience of the Abbess, whose kindness to 
her from the morning Count Arrezi left the 
parlor, had never knbwn change. She 
ex|)lained to her all her thoughts and feelings ; 
her misery at fancying her fatlier desolate in 
his old age, and her conviction that she ought 
to ask bis pardon. * If he reject me, I return 
to your feet, my mother.' 

The Superior for an instant yielded to the 
weakness of humanity ; tears stood in her 
eyes, and her stately head rested ft>r a mo- 
ment on Mildred-— but the emotion was soon 
subdued^ and the voice was almost as steady 
as usual, when she said— 

' Go, my beloved child % your duty to your 
sick and solitary parent is paramount to any 
other ; in fulfilling that, you will best fulfil 
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your duty to God. Go — but if the world 
ngaiii repeat im bitter )es8oiis, and >ou shrink 
rrom u burden too heavy to bear, remember, 
Mrhile I live you have a home in the Convent 
ilella Trinita^' 

Mildred bathed the hand pressed to hers 
iviih her tears ; they were the truest thanks. 
A week more saw tbe cousins on t4ie road 
to En<^lahd, wliich they traversed with all 
|)ossible rapidity : and with a throbbinj^ heart 
Mildred fouud herself in the Park which she 
lii«J quitted so many months ago, and yet it 
seemed like yesterday, for not a sign of change 
Ap|)eiircd. The sun was sinking over the avc- 
iHie of old oaks ; lh€ lake was reddenning with 
the glow, the long shadows rested on the 
grass, while in the distHnce they mingled in 
undefined obscurity. The deer were gathered 
together beneath the trees, and a large dog 
rose bush was in full luxuriance of its faint 
«ind fragile flower. 

Charles Pemberton and his sister went 
forward to prepare Sir Henry, but after a few 
moments Mildred's anxiety became uncon- 
trollable* Gradually she approached the 
house ; she ascended the f'errace, and 
once there, thought that she might safely 
enter. There was a little room which opened 
upon it—it had once been her own favorite 
chamber, for it comained a picture of her 
mother with herself, then a little creature of 
two years old, in her hand. As she approach* 
ed she heard voices, but the turn hi the wall, 
for it was a corner room, completely concealed 
her^ AbeMooc^ Qot daring to breathe, amid the 
long tendrils ohhe hotiey-snckle. 6hc could 
DOC be mietakcH^t was her father's voice, 
and she heard him say, < Charles, I own my 
weakness— I do now pine to see my child.* 

The nest ntoment Mildred was at his feet. 
She found him niucYr changed ; illness had 
subdued his iion strength. He was lonely 
Rod dependant, and he now acknowledged 
the need of that affection which hitherto he 
iMid repelled. He sOou could scarcely beaA| 
his daoghter out of his sight» and she watched 
hi^ every look. Sfr Henry almost confined 
to the house, driven about in a pooy-chaise, 
was a happier man than he had ever been. 

Orte only subject of anxiety remained-^e 
had openly made his nephew his heir, and he 
now eftw the prior clHim of bis own child. They 
were gathered one summer evening iir the 
little parlor, which still continued their favor- 
ite room) when Sir Henry introduced the 
subject. * It does not need,' exclaimed the 
cousins in a breath. 

But Charles had yet more to say ; he told 
Mildred that he lored her^ and implored her 
father to give her hand, as of far more value 
than all the wealth that he could bequeath. — 
Mildred allowed her hand to rest in his ; but 
«ven the lover could draw no encouragement 
fitMii the action. She was calm, but very 



pale*— and her ktiidness was only kindness. 
* Charles,* said slie, looking on him with the 
gentle affection of a sister, ' I have loved once 
—however unworthily, I can never love again. 
I returned not to the world, but to my home— 
I am God's and my father's I' 

Charles gazed earnestly on the sweet eyes 
that sank not beneath his own. He saw that 
hope was out of the question, and pressing 
the liand which he relinquished, would have 
left the room ; but detaining him she turned 
to her father and said, * He is my brother, is 
he not ?* 

* It shall be as you wish, Mildred,' replied 
Sir Henry, * though I had hoped otherwise.' 

Charles soon after left them for a gay sea- 
son in London, where he formed an attach- 
ment to the beautiful but portionless orphan 
of an officer ivho had been killed in the Pen- 
insula ; it was Mildred who reconciled Sir 
Henry to the match. The young couple took 
up their residence at Pemberton House, and 
Mildred was to them as a sister. 

At Sir Henry's death it was found that he 
had bequeathed his whole property to his 
nephew, with only n sufficient annuity to his 
daughter, and a little cottage which she had 
built in the park. This was close to her 
cousins, without the strict retirement in 
which she lived being any check upon them. 
She never married, but passed 4ier life in acts 
of kindness. Her place was by the sick bed 
or with the afflicted^the soother in every 
sorrow, the friend in every trouble. The chil- 
dren who were feet growsn|; up in the ^d |ii*llf 
adored her, and when, in after days, they 
passed her portrait in the gallery, it was with 
the same remark : 

* If ever there was an angel on earth, it was 
my cousm Mildred ?* 
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From the L&d/*i Book. 

Mfre. Sigonrucy. 

It is a flifficidt and delicate task, to sketch 
the biograpliy of the living ; particularly-so, 
when the portrah is to be drawn for a per- 
sonal and esteemed friend. But in the pres- 
ent instance there is little reason to fear. 
The talenie and merits of Mrs. Sigourney 
are universally Mx and acknowledged. She 
has nobly won her high place in the literature 
of our country. 

Lydia Huntley was born in Norwich, Con- 
necticut. She was the only child of her pa* 
rents, and consequently was brought up with 
great tenderness. Her parentage was in 
that happy mediocrity which requires indus- 
try, yet encourages hope ; and the habits of 
order and diligei^e, in which the was care* 
fully trained by her jadicions mother, have 
no doubt, been of inestimable advantage to 
thcimelleciual character of the daughter. 



She early exhibited indications 6f geilius« 
Perhaps the loneliness of her lot, wiihottt 
brotlier or sister to share in the usual BportB 
of childhood, had an influence on her pur- 
suits and pleasures. We ar« by no means 
in favor of establiehing priority of inteltectf 
as the standard of real gentu#. StiU it is 
tmer that many distmguished pereonoi have 
been marked in childhood as extraordinary ; 
— the opening blossom has ghren forth the 
sweet odor which the f ich fruit, like that of 
the Mangostan, embodies in its delicious 
perfection. At eight years of age, the little 
Lydta was a scribbler of rhymes-^ike Pope, 

* lisping in numbers.' Her first work was 
published in 1815. It was a small volume, 
entitled ^ Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose and 
Verse.* Before this, however, she had for* 
tunately met with a jodicions and n»08t gen- 
erous patron. To Daniel Wadsworth, £sq« 
of Hartford, belongs the tribute of praise, 
which is due for drawing sueh a mind from 
the obscurity where it bad remained * afiir 
from the untasted sunbeam.' 

In 1819, Miss Huntley was united in imr- 
riage with Charles Sigoumey, a respectable 
merchant of Hartford. He was « gentleman 
of cultivated taste and good literary ^Uaia- 
roents. From that period Mrs. Sigoumey 
has devoted the leisure which the wife of a nwn 
of wealth may generally command, to literary 
pursuits. And her improvement has been 
rapid and great. Her published works are 

* Traits of the Aborigines,' a poem written 
in blank vers^;, ' iC^ii^MCticut Forty Y^^*^ 
Since,' a prose volume, principally of tradi- 
tionary description : three volumes of *• Po- 
ems :*-^* Sketches,' an interesting volume,^ 
chiefly written for the annuals-—' Letters to 
Young Ladies,' an excellent work ; and a 
nimiber of books for children and youth. In 
all these works, varied as they are in style 
and subject, one purpose is recognized as 
the governing motive-^the purpose of doing 
good. In her prose wrhings this zeal of 
heart is the great charm. She always de- 
scribes nature with a lover*s feelings of its 
beauties, and with much delicacy aud taste : 
still wc think her talent for description is 
more graceful and at home, as it were, in the 
measured lines of her poetry than in her best* 
prose. Her genius seems to brighten in the 
muses* smile, and she can command by that 
s(^ll, as Prospero could with Wm stafif, ilie 
attendance of the * delicate spirits* of Fancy, 
which like Ariel, bring 

* Sounds and tweet aim, Uiat give dellgbt and hurt act.* 
and those * solenm breathing strains* tNt 
move conscience to its repentant work, or 
lift the trusting, contrite soul to heaven. 
' Oh God ! who can describe Niagara " ex- 
claimed Mrs. Butler, in the agony of her ad* 
miration. 

Mrs. Sigoqmey hsft described it and wor* 
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xh'Ay too ; and this eiugle poem wouM be 
aufiloient, had she written no more, to estab- 
lish tier fame as a poet. It does more and 
better, it stHmps her as the devoted Chris- 
tian ; for except faith in the dread Invisible 
had BQstained her genius, and trust tn the 
SaTlour b«d kept warm the fount of sympathy 
IB her heart, she cotdd not have surrounded 
« theme so awful, strange, and lonely, with 
each images of beauty and hope. True it is 
that female poetic writers owe their happiest 
efifbrts to religious feeling. Devotion seems 
to eiHtow them with the martyr's glowing fer- 
vency of spirit. In the actual world the path 
of woman is very circumscribed, but in that 
* better land* her imagination may range with 
the freedom of an angel's whig. And there 
it is that the genms of Mrs. Sigonrney de- 
lights to expatiate. And tlHs constant uplift- 
ing of her spirit has given a peculiar cast to 
her language and style ; rendering the stat% 
and aolemn blank verse measure the readiest 
vehicle of her feelings and fancies. She has a 
wonderful command of words, and the fetters 
of rhyme check the free expression of her 
thooghts. She is also endowed with a fine 
perce^ion of the barmoniouc and appropri- 
ate, and hence the smooth flow of thWneSi 
and the perfect adaptatiota of the language to the 
mibject* These qualities eminently fit her to 
be the enlogist of departed worth, and incline 
tier to elegiac poetry. To her tender feel- 
higs and naturally contemplative mind, every 
ktoell that' summons the mourner to weep 
afwatURis Mi vympattiy ^ anw^lie dirge flows, 
as wdttld tears, to comfort the bereared, 
were she beside them. 

Nor is the death song of necessity meliin- 
choly. Many of hers sound the notes of ho- 
ly triimiph, and awaken the brightest antici- 
pations uf felioity— >ay , 

* Teach ai of the melody of heaven.* 
She • leaves not the trophy of death at the 
tomb,* but shows us the * Resurrection and 
the Lif^.' Th6s she elevates the hopes of 
the Christian, and chastens the thoughts of 
the worldly-minded. This is her mission, 
the true purpose of her heaven-endowed 
mind ; for the inspirations of genius are Oom 
heaven, and when not perverted by a corrupt 
will, rise upward as naturally as the morning 
dew on the flower is exhaled to the skies. 
The genius of Mrs. Sigourney, like the * im 
perial 'Passion Flower' has always been 

* Contecrate to Salem*i peacefkil king— 

TbMgh fklr at any fraclng lieaaty'ii bower, 
Yet linked lo eorrow Ukea h<^y thing.* 
It is this sadness which shows her strains 
to be of earili— their purity and serene love- 
liness are angelic. If there be a want felt in 
reading her efl'usioDs, it is that of fervency. 
The light Is brilliant and pure^ but it does 
not kindle into flame. Her * truths' need 
to be more • impassioned,' to produce their 



greatest effect. Yet this deficiency arises 
from that delicacy of taste, which makes her 
(ear to pour forth the full gush of her feelings. 
And it is very seldom that a woman can oi* 
will do this. Hence much of the monotony 
and mediocrity of their poetry. 

We most not omit to record that Mrs. 
Sigourney is, in private life an example to 
her seX) as well as their admiration in her 
literary career. She is a good wife and de- 
voted mother ; she has two children, a 
daughter and son, whom she has hitherto ed- 
ucated entirely herself. And in all domestic 
knowledge, and the scrupulous performance 
of her household duties, she shows as ready 
acquaint;ince end as much skill as though* 
these only formed her pursuits. Her litera- 
ry studies are Iter recreaiions-^surely as ra 
tional a mode of occupying the leisure of a 
lady, as the morning call d^ the evening 
party. Editor. 
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From the Mother-s Magazine. 

The Elder Sister* 

• Who is that graceful young lady, with 
the two little girls tripping on each side of 
her, my dear Mrs. Grey,' said an elderly 
female to her companion, as they were walk- 
ing up High St.— Mrs. Grey looked at the 
beautiful girl as she smilingly nodded in pass- 
ing, and replied, * that is the eldest daughter 
of my dear friend, Mrs. Cleveland. She is 
one W the SM>st interesting ^enuiks 4a the 
city, and I am often at a loss which to ad- 
mire most, the judicious manner in which 
my friend has brought up her eldest daughter, 
or the excellent principles which regulate 
the minutest part of Julia's conduct. She 
has been tatight ever since a little girl, to 
regard her younger brothers apd sisters as 
the subjects of her pectiliar and unvarying 
care. As she has advanced to womanhood, 
it has become more and more conspicuous, 
and she is now the most watchful, disinterest- 
ed being I know. 

Her happiness consists in making others 
happy, particularly her own family. She is 
always ready to perform for her brothers and 
sisters, those Tittle offices of love their ten- 
der age requires. She attends them wiien 
they rise in the morning, dresses them neat- 
ly, and never ^mits attention to their private 
devotions. When the bell summons them to 
morning prayer, many a little footfall may be 
heard following her to the dining room, 
where solemnity and decorum mark their 
behavior. At table, ■ sister Julia,' has many 
a little pinafore to adjust, and when the hour 
of school arrives, every satchel is ready for 
their plump little hands to grasp the strings. 

She attends to their lessons, mends tbeit 
clothes, reconciles all their little differences. 



walks with them, plays with them, sings fur 
them, and is the source and center of all their 
enjoyments. Whatever this good girl can 
do, either for their comfort or improvement, 
is to her well regulated mind, a source of un- 
alloyed pleasure. Mr. Cleveland, unlike 
many others I know, taught Julia from her 
childhood to subdue her selfishness, and to 
consider most the comfort and advantage of 
her brothers and sisters. She was never 
permitted to assume that haughty air which 
renders so many elder sisters disgusting; 
She was never allowed to clHim or receive 
undue indulgence on that account, and no 
favors were bestowed on her, because of her 
station in the family. On the contrary, she 
was taught, that whenever it became necessa- 
ry for one to yield, she would conquer by 
yielding, and win by kindness, where she 
might provoke and irritate by contending^ 

As she grew up she practiced the most dis- 
interested generosity. dWd when first im- 
pressed by religious truth, one of the most 
affecting considerations that presented itself 
to her mind was * I am the eldest sister.' 
What has the Lord a right to expect from 
me ? — What 4o my brothers and sisters ex- 
pect ? — She told me one day, when convers- 
ing with her on religious subjects, that there 
was nothing which more deeply weighed upon 
her heart, than the reeponsible situation In 
which Providence had placed her in her own 
family. • To me,' said the sweet girl, with 
tears in her eyes, * my dear parents look, to 
strengthen their hands in the govesfmieat of 
our domestic world, to enforce their pre- 
cepts, to exhibit in my example what the youn- 
ger ones should practice, and to aid in every 
way in training up.e family for the service of 
God on earth. With my father and mother 
J stand connected hy every endearing tie, as 
the representative of my family, and I know 
I can do much to aid, or much to defeat 
them in all their plans for family usefulness, 
and personal holiness. To me, my little 
darlings look for consistent example, a cor- 
reottone of sentiment, purity of conversatioii| 
and that life of religion which Christianity 
requires. Sometimes I am so overwhelmed 
with a sense of my responsibility, that I trem- 
ble at every step I take, and my daily prayer 
to my heavenly father its ' for grace to whUc 
worthy of the vocatioo wherewith I am 
called.' 

Such was the languafi^ of Julia Cleveland, 
when nineteen years old, and her daily life 
besrar testimony to the sincerity of her de- 
sires. She is constantly aiming at the hi^ 
standard she has set before her, and every 
day developes a growing conformity to it. It 
is not the mere ext>resslon of the lips with 
Julia, it is a deep conviction of her duty 
which constantly Influences all her actions. 
Blessed is the mother who has such a child ! 
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mid blessed is ihe family where such an elder 
sister dwells. She resembles some guardian 
angel ever hovering over the objects of her 
teudercsi love, and gently expanding her pro- 
tecting wing to shield them from the irapend- 
iiif^ danger. 

^ Mrs. Grey had been so animated in por- 
traying the character of Julia Cleveland, that 
she had not noticed the agitation which had 
affected her friend, and which now increased 
so violently that she abruptly stopped and in- 
quired the cause. ^ 

« Oh, ray dear friend,' she replied, * the 
account you give me of this sweet jKmng lady 
plants daggers in my soul. My eldest daugh- 
ter, Emily, might have been all this to me, 
but^ala8 ! she is now reaping the bitter fruits 
of what my own hands so abundantly sowed 
in her childhood, and Lam enduring the. re- 
proaches of conscience, armed by myself with 
ten thousand stings I* Here Mrs. Grey's 
friend burst into^ears, and the gush of feel- 
iiTgs, long struggled with, gave relief to her 
sorrowing heart. When a little composed, 
she continued, • You know that Emily was 
my oldest daughter. Prom childhood she 
was arrogant and self-willed ; always contend- 
ing thai her station as the eldest sister enti- 
tled her to more indulgence, than the youn- 
ger children. She insisted upon her broth- 
ers and sisters serving her; when favors 
were to be shared by the little group, she 
claimed the first and the best. As she grew 
up, she became selfish, proud, afid unamia- 
ble. For a long time my blind partiality ncv- 
er discerned the dreadful consequences of 
my own foolish indulgence, and her faults 
• grew with het growth and strengthened with 
her (Strength.' Disputes and quarrels be- 
came conmion among my little ones, and 
when I reproved them, they would all reply, 
< Oh, mamma, sister Emily did this, and you 
never found fauk ! These replies opened 
my eyes completely to my folly. I reasoned, 
I expostulated with my oldest daughter, but 
alas, it Was too Ute. The usual reply I re- 
ceived was, ' I am oldest, it is my right, and 
I will have it so.^ Alas ! my family sqoh 
presented a scene of discord and confusion, 
which, with all my efforts, I was unable to 
control. It is now but a few days since my 
poor misguided girt eloped with a profligate 
young man, and in her eighteenth year has 
commenced a career which will^Aerminate in 
misery unless Almighty grace interposes for 
her rescue.' 

' Here the distressed mother was obliged to 
pause. Sighs and sobs, too bitter to be sup- 
pressed, almost overwhelmed her. Her 
sympathizing friend, Mrs. Grey, hastened 
forward to her dwelling, and when she had 
seated the afflicted mother upon the soHi, she 
mentally exclaimed, * How much is in the 
power of the elder sister!* 



» Mothers, look at the contrast! Have 
you in your own peaceful dwellings no por- 
traits which resemble these ? Examine 4lie 
likeness, and however unskilful the artist 
may have been in portraying the features, 
you may perhaps trace some resemblance 
which may rouse your apprehensions lest an 
Emily ehould be your chUd, and you may 
become the sad and sorrowful parent, over 
whose siniple tale your sympathy has just 
wept. jVIothecs, who have in your eldest 
daughter a Julia, watch well the tender child I 
pray earnestly that she may be all, yea more 
than all here described ; for much, very 
much, depends upon the influence of the el- 
der sister. 



From tbe American MonUiIy^Iagazine. 

Aneetiotes ^f Da^liiig. 

Lo&D Brodenell, son of the Earl of Car 
digan, ran away with a married lady who was 
divorced, and he married her, and she is now 
lady Brudenell. But his Lordship, after the 
first escapade, was somewhat surprised that 
he did not received a challenge from the 
injured husband, and he was so anxious to 
make reparation that he at last wrote to oflfer 
it. His note was worded as follows :— ' Sir : 
Having done you the greatest injury that one 
man can do another, I think it incumbent 
upon me to offer you the satisfaction which 
one gentleman owes to another tn such cir- 
cumstances.' The reply was this :— ' My 
Lord, in taking off my hands a women who 
has provet! herself a wretch, ^oa' hafe done 
me the greatest favor that one man can do 
anotiier: and I think it incumbent tipon me 
to offer the acknowledgments which one man 
owes to another in such circumstances.' 
This man took a cold blooded view of the 
case but he was right ; revenge in such a case 
is no reparation ; and the unworthiness of 
the cause must completely neutraliaSe the 
relish. 

The once notorious Barun Von Hoffman 
challeDged a man for not invitmg him to din- 
ner, a cause not likely to be avowed but cer- 
tainly the real one. The Baron had lost a 
trunk in the river with all his letters of intro- 
dutttion and consequently till more came his 
standing was not well ascertained. Some 
persons received biro others denounced bim ; 
but this latter class the Baron, if he could get 
at them, was always ready to fight. He knew 
very weH that the ratio ultima regum, the 
logic of kings was also the best logic for im- 
postors ; and if any thought his credenliiils 
were short weight he was ready to throw his 
pistol into the scale. In the ease in question 
Mr. J R ■ - w hom the Baron met in 

a certain set where he had access, was fa- 
mous fbr his good dinners, from which the 
Baron was always left out. Weary of this, he 



BBssssBsssmaaBasffsassBsSBBaammmmmamm^ 
called one day on. Mr. R. and epttad kia 
credentials eueh as they were, before bin, 
by way of removing Buepicioos wbleh, tie 
said he had heard R- ■ ■ had espreseed, 
and against which he -made s laboFed ar- 
gument. He left ius papers and desired iJaey 
might be returned with a note expre«nve of 

the impreesion tbey prodooed, but R 

returned them in a blank envek^. The 
baron thereupoD eent a challenge, wbich w»8 
left fit the door as if it was «» invitation to din- 
ner. Mrs. R opened it and immedi- 
ately replied to it as fellows : ' Sir— T4Mir 
note is receifed. My husband wiH ooi have 
any thing to do with yon under su»y circnai- 
stanees ; but whenei^er you produce official 
{troof that you have been atd-de-Gonip to 
Prince Bhicher as you say, I will ^htadud 
with you myself. 

<MAftTR .• 

* One atory saggests another, and to storin 
about d^iels tliere is w> end. We witt Bttke 
an end oftdling diem.bowever, with ooeft^om 
Boston, where, we are told Uiere is a esnce- 
pondence going oa still, wbich begas ten 
years ago with a challenge. Mr. A* a baeb- 
eior challenged Mr. B. « married man with one 
chi^ who replied tliat the conditions were 
not equal, that he must iiecessarily put taore 
at rfak with his life than the other, and be 
declined. A year afterwards be received 
another challenge from Mr. A. who stated 
that he too had now a wife and child and the 
ob^ction of Mr. B. was so losger valid. 
Mr* B. replied >bat be now had tsio nbildssn 
coasequemly iUe inequality still subsisted. 
Ttie next year Mr. A. renewed his challesge, 
having now two children also, but bis adver- 
sary bad three. This matter when last lieard 
from was still going on* the number six to 
seven and the challenge yearly renewed. 

Retrencbmeiit* 

- * A PATCH on your elbow, Tom« as I lire, 
and hereV another on your vest. Why Tom, 
that's premeditated poverty.* 

^ Better wear a patched garment tlian owe 
for a new ooe.' 

* Bless us ! when did you turn economist ? 
Poor Richard has come to lile again !' 

' I have been in debt to mf tailor, to my 
boot-maker, to my hatter, and to my land- 
lady long enough, and now I am going co 
get out of debt. It is a dog's life to live. I 
have been the fool to go beyond my income 
ever since i was 31 ; but recreneliment and 
reform is now my motto.' 

* Yes, but yon can retrench and reform 
without having dafned elbows, and wearing a 
rusty hat.' 

* Not fast enough. I am determined no 
longer to wear fine clothes at other people's 
expense. I will earn tbem and pay for tbem 
before I wear them. Wo are vtry fond of 
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putting on airs of gentilrty, and of boasting of 
independence, and spirit, and alt that : but it 
is a very mean kind of gentility, and a very 
poor independence that will let a man strut 
up Market-street with a fine coat on, for 
wbieb be owes, and is unable to pay his poor 
tailor, who sadly wants the cost of it to buy 
provisions for bis family.* 

' And how long, Tom, since you turned 
moralist, or , methodise, which ever you 
please.* 

* Cver since I Jiave resolved to be a gentle< 
man in heart.* 

* explain yourself.* 

^ Simply— No man is a gentleman who 
wilfully withholds from another Uis rights.— 
If I contract a debt, knowhig at the sametime 
my wilful inability to discharge it, I act in 
every sense of the word ungenilemanly. » In 
fact, I pawn my honor, with but little chance 
of redeeming it. I may strut about— and 
sport with my rattan— and talk light nonsense 
to silly ladies, but still I am a dishonorable 
man, and so are all who thus act.' 

' You assert boldly.' 

* Arid truly da I not ?^ 

* Your doctrine is new and strange.' 

*" And true as strange. That you will 
^dmit.' 

* Yes, in sorrow and shame I confess it. 
I am now tricked out in a splendid suit as you 
see. Well, I now owe my tailor |150, and 
truly I have but little chance of paying. But 
I urn covered with confusion at the sight of 
my foUy and crim&«-^or such cheating (I can 
«»U it- 4K>lhii)g else) is a^ >dark- -crime* I 
will bOf what I have not yet been, though I 
never before suspected the fact, a gentleman : 
I will buy no more fine clothes until all I now 
have are paid for. • And hereafter I will wear 
my old clothes until I am able to buy new 
ones— and them for cash !' ^ 

* A good resolution, my friend. Pray 
heaven you may stick to iC'^Athenaum, 

A Revolutionary Hero. 

A FACT. 

The 4th of July 18— was celebrated in the 
usual manner with civic and military rejoic 
ings, in one of the most considerable towns 
in eastern Pennsylvania. In the evening 
of the day a public festival was held within 
a beautiful grove at the suburbs of the town. 
The committee of arrangement, by request 
of the orator appointed for the occasion, 
Mr.-*—, collected all the revolutionary ve- 
terans they could find within the compass 
of several miles, and arranged them- with fine 
effect on either side of the chair of the pres- 
ident. Every thing went off charmingly — the 
dinner was excellent, the wine was delicious*^ 
the music was soul stirring, and the toasts 
patriotic. After the declaration of Indepen- 
dence was read, Mr. B— -arose and address- 



ed the meeting in a strain of eloquence which 
called forth heartfelt and rapturous bursts of 
applause. He dwelt pathetically on tiie hard- 
ships and privations of that little band of 
heroes who fought by the side of our beloved 
Washington, through all that memorable strug- 
gle which ended in the glorious achievement 
of our liberties. In the midst of his dis- 
course he turned round to the old veterans, 
whose moistened eye, showed how well the 
chord that awoke in their recollections the 
thrilling deeds of by-gone days had been 
touched, he suddenly questioned a silver 
headed septuagenarian : 

* What battle my old (riend have you fought 
in, wont yon tell us ?' 

* I crossed the Brandywine wtth Washing- 
ton ; fought at Yorktown and saw the surren- 
der of Cornwallis.' 

* And you/ continued the orator. 

' I was at Saratoga ; atid I tell you it did 
our hearts good to see the red coats march 
by us with their furled banners and reversed 
arms — fine looking fellows they were too.' 

* And you ?' 

' I was with General Green through all his 
southern campaign, and I fought with him in 
every battle.' 

' And you, where were your laurels won ?' 

< On the sea,' answered the weather bea- 
ten old tar. • I was ivith Barry, when he 
taught the proud Britons that we were as 
invincible on the ocean as on the land.' 

The cheering was tremendous. 

The orator went on. * And you, tell us 
where your honored garlaitds wsre earned ? 
speak old father upon wh:u field of blood did 
you behold victory perched upon our flag ?' 

* Yy, by Jo, I vasli at Trenton.' 
' Under Washington, gallant soldier, under 

Washington !' 

* O, ya, I vach oondcr Voshington, alsven 
soorrendered — ' 

•Surrendered !— tvhat jlo you mean my old 
hero ?' Surrendered I' 

* Vy ya, Meinheer ! he be sure 've soor- 
rendered oonder Shenderal Voshington ; I 
vash one of de Hessians !' 

Imagine, reader, the surprise of the audi- 
ence, the momentary suspense and the deaf- 
ning roar of laughter and plaudits that fol- 
lowed. 



lived to my years you will be disposed to agree 
with me in thanking God that nothing really, 
worth itaving or caring about in this world 
is uncommon.' 

<|iiaker Covrtslilp* 

' Hum I yea and verily, Penelope, the spirit 
urgeth and moveih me wo'ndrously to beseech 
thee to cleave unto me, and become flesh of 
my flesh and bone of my bone.' 

* Hum ! truly, Obadiah thou hast said wisely 
and inasmuch as it is written that it is not good 
for man to be alone, lo and behold I will so- 
journ with thee — humV-^ WesUm ^nner. 



A Gemtlemar who was not overstocked 
with intellect, while reading the doings of the 
State Legislature, remarked that he * should 
not much like to be appointed a Handing 
Committee man.' ' Why ?* inquired another. 
' Because/ said he, * I had much rather sit 
than stand ; and who would want to standi^ 
during all tiie session of our legislature ! 
conscience, I wouldn't!' 



* If I where so unlucky,' said an officer, 
as to have a stupid son, I would certainly, 
by all means, make him a parson.' A cler- 
gyman, %vho was in the company, calmly re- 
plied, ' you think differently, sir, from your 
father.' 
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Scott's idea of what is ' voloab.'— Lock- 
hart relates an anecdote of a rebuke once 
given by Walter Scott, in his hearing to his 
daughter Anna. She happened to say of 
something that she could not abidi i, — it 
was vulgar. • My love* said fier father, • you 
speak like a very young lady ; do you know, 
after all, the moaning of this word vulgar ? 
'Tis only common^ Nothing that is common 
except wickedness, can deserve to be spoken 
of in a tone of contempt ; and when you have | 



In thi« city, on the 3d rait, by the Rev. John I. Gibba, 
Mr. Edward G. Baldwin, to Miss Julia Ann Norman, both 
ofValatie. 



DIED* 

In this city, on the 4tfa Inst. Mr. George M. Harder, in the 
88th year of hliag*. 

On Thursday morning, the 19th inst. Mrs. Delia, wife of 
Mr. Jo«hoa T. Waterman, aged 37 vears. 

On tJie 7th ioit. Mr. Francis Perktea, in hfs 49th year. 

On the 8lh inst. MisaSarah Noycs, In her 29th year. 

On the 9th inst. Mrsf Seeiia Morrison, in her 39lh year. 

On the 15th Inst. Mary P. Barnard, daughter ofTimotiiy 
and Mary Barnard, In her 12th vear. 

On the 3d inst- at Grecnport| Mia 
in her 20th year. 



nias Mary Ann Ilendcrson, 
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For the Rural BeposJtory. 
Tbe Forsaken One. 

Oh ! woman's love's a holy light, 
And when HIb kindled ne'er can die ; 

It lives — though treachery and sligfU 
To quench the constant flame may try. 

Oh ! name him not, unless it be 
In terms I shall not blush to hear; 

Qh ! name him not, though false to me. 
Forget not he was once so dear. 

Oh ! think of happy days 

When none could breathe a detrer name ; 
And if you can no longer praise 

Be tilent, and forbear to blame. 

He may be aU that you have heardi 
If proved 'twere folly to deted; 

Yet pause ere you believe one word 
Against the honor of a friend. 

^ How many run in baale to tell 

What friends can never wish to. know 1 

I answer — once I knew him well ; 
And then^ at least ; it was not so. 

You say when all condemn him thus, 
To praise him leads to disrepute ; 

But had the world thus censured us, 
Sister ! he would not have been mute. 

He may be changed, and he may learn 
To slander friends aff others do ; 

But if ue blame him, we in turn 
Bdve learnt that hateful lesson too. 

Desertion of myself, his worst, 
tUbi-mtly crime, perhaps may prove, 

Shall be of all men h^ejint 
Condemned for being false in love 1 

The world has never yet denied 

Its favor to the falsest heart ; 
Its sanction rather seems to guide 

Tho hand again Co aim the dart. 

You hate him, father, for you know 
That he was cruel to your child, 

Alas ! I strove to hide my woe. 
And when you looked on me, I smiled. 

But on my faded cheek appears 
An evidence of all I've felt ; ' • 

I prayed for strength, but foiling tears 
Betrayed my weakness as I knelt. 

Oh ! hate him not ; he must have seen 
Some error, that was never meant ; 

And love you know, hath ever been 
Prone to complain, and to resent. 

Hate him not, sister, nor believe 
Imputed crimes till they are proved ; 

And proof should rather make us grieve 
For one who once was so beloved. 



I<et 118 love one anoUier* 

Let us love one another — not long may we stay ; 
In this bleak world of mourning some droop while 

'tis day, 
Others fade in their noon and few linger till eve ;— 
Oh ! there breaks not a heart but leaves some one to 

grieve. 



And the fondest, the purest, the truest that met, 
Have still found the need to forgive and forget ; 
Then, oh ! tho' the hopes that we nourished decay 
Let us love one another as long as we stay. 

There are hearts like the ivy tho' all be decayed, 
That it seemed to twine fondly in sunlight and shade ; 
No leaves droop in sadness, still gaily they spread, 
Undimmed 'midst the blighted the lonely and dead ; 
But the misletoe clings to the oak not in part. 
But with leaves closely round it — the root in its 

heart; 
Exists but to twine it — imbibe the same dew. 
Or to fall with its loved oak and perish there too. ' 

Thus, let's love one another midst sorrows the worst. 

Unaltered and fond, as we loved at the first, 

Tho' the false wing of pleasure may change and 

forsake, 
And the bright urn of wealth into particles break ; 
There are some sweet affections that wealth cannot 

buy. 
That cling but still closer when sorrow draws nigh 
And remain with us yet tho' all else pass away ; 
Thus, let's love one another as long as we stay. 

Tlie Sister. 

Yks, dear one, of the envied train, 

Of those around, thy homage pay ! 
But wilt thou never kindly deign 

To think of him that's far away 7 
Thy form, thine eye, thine angel smile. 

For many months I may not see ! 
But wjlt thou not, sometimes the while, 

My sister dear, remember me 1 
But not in fashion's brilliant hall, 

Surrounded by the gay and fair, 
And thou the fairest of them all — 

Oh, think not, think not of me there ! 
But when the thoughtless crowd is gone. 

And hushed the voice of senseless glee. 
And all is silent, still and lone. 

And thou art sad, remember me. 
Remember me— but, loveliest, ne'er, 

When in the orbit (air and high, 
The morning's glowing charioteer 

Rides proudly up the blushing sky 
But when the waning moon-beam sleeps 

At moon-light on that lonely lea, 
And nature's pensive spirit weeps 

In all her dews, remember me. 
Remember me, 1 pray-4)ut not 

In Flora's gay and blooming hour. 
When every brake hath found its note, 

And sunshine smiles in every flower; 
But when the falling leaf is sear. 

And withers sadly from the tree, 
And o'er the ruins of the year, 

Cold Autumn weeps, remember me. 
Remember me — but choose not, dear, 

The hour when on the gentle lake 
The sportive wavelets, blue and clear, 

Soft rippling, to the margin break ; 
But when the deafening billows foam 

In sadness o'er the pathless sea, 
Then let thy pilgrim fancfy roam 

Across them and remember me. 
Keflaember me — ^but not to join 

If haply some thy friends should praise ; 
'Tis far too" dear, that voice of thine 

To echo what the stranger says. 
They know us not— but should'st thou meet 

Some faithful friend of me and thee, 
Softly sometimes to her repeat , 

My name and then remember me; 



Remember me — not, I entreat. 

In scenes of festal week-day joy, 
For then it were not kind to meet. 

The thought thy pleasure would allof i 
But on the sacred solemn day. 

And, dearest, on thy bended knee, 
When thou for those thou lovest does pray. 

Sweet spirit, then remember me. 

Remember me— but not as I 

On thee for ever, ever dwell 
With anxious heart and drooping eye. 

And doubts, 'twould grieve thee should I tell . 
Bnt in thy calm unclouded heart, 

Where dark and gloomy visions, flee. 
Oh, there, my sister, be my part, 

And kindly there remember me. 



From tbe Mother's Magazine. 
It is n»S iMurd to Ble. 

<Oh mother, say, must we all diel 
You, sister, dear papa and 1 1 
1 do not like to think I shall 
Lie in the deep, dark grave, so stilf. 
Mother, I'm fond of life and play. 
And l&e not to be borne away. 
From the green fields and pleasant light. 
To lie where it is always nighu' 

* Come hither, child, and thou shaU plaoo 
Within the earth, in yonder vase, 
This grain.' 

' Oh, it is smooth and round ! 
, Mother, put not in the ground 
This pretty grain.' 

* Do it, my love : 
For by this seed I wish to prove, 
That it is not so hard to die, 
And in the deep dark grave to lie.' 

< How sweet a fragrance flUs the room ! 
Mother, your flowers are now in bloom ; 
And oh I how beautiful they seem 
While standing in the bright sunbeam ! 
Mother, I'm glad you made me place 
That smooth round seed within the vase ; 
For more delighted now, I see 
The blossoms on this pretty tree. 
Which from the buried seed has sprung.' 

* 'Tis thus, my love with children young. 
And loved of God : their bodies die, 
And, like that grain, in earth must lie. 
But, like this flower, from thence shall rise, 
A form of beauty in the skies. — 
Which quickly springing from the tomb, 
In Paradise shall ever bloom.' 
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Ffon Oie Portlaiui MagBsioe. 

Tlie I<att of the Konte of Tork. 

It was one of the uioet magnificent of all 
old Bngland's baronial caetle», that which the 
widow of Edward IV. Iiad chosen for her 
residence after leuviug the sanctuary of West- 
minster. Like an assembly of strong giants 
protecting their hrftad domain^ the great tur- 
rets, reared themselves on the high eminence 
from wheoce thej overlooked a luiniing for- 
est of many ihuutand acres ; the old oaks 
of which, rustJiog in the light breeze, pro- 
duced a low, glad music, as if audibly rejoic- 
ing that the glad sun-light poured over its 
dewy front so refreshingly. But there was 
Oilier and louder music ringing through the 
forest— a huntsman's horn sounded merrily 
\a one direction, and was answered at inter- 
vals from an op|}Osite extreimty* 2^^2yr and 
nearer Itecame (barfUhsxivnity of the two par- 
ties from whence the sound proceeded^. till the 
last notes of the horn brought one company 
on the verge of an open space, from whence 
the trees and underwood had been cut 
away, and left what in New England would be 
termed a clearing, of some two or three 
acres. The first of the hunting, or as ii 
proved to be, hawking party, that issued from 
the branching trees, was a splendid womaif, 
sitting upon her large white horse, as if he 
were a moveable throne, and curbing his 
proud head till his angry mouth almost rest- 
ed dn his broad, snowy chest. The rider 
was in form what one of her age should be ; 
large, roundly and firmly limbed, with the 
air of womanly dignity in which a female of 
forty should never bsdeficient-^ier lips were 
full and like a (ipe, red cherry, and the rich 
blood lay in her cheek like a warm fountain 
of molteo rubies. Her riding cap of dark vel- 
vet, with its heavy plumes, was looped up 
from her broad, white forehead with a string 
of jewels that fiashed in the sun-light, but 
scarce excelled in brilliancy the black lus- 
trous eyes of hsr they adorned. For an in- 
, stant the lady drew up her horse and looked 



about her, then giving a slight motion to her 
bridle, the well-trained beast gathered up his 
limbs, and leaped from one high bank to the 
other, of a small stream that ran between the 
edge of the forest and the opening we have 
described. Directly she was followed by 
another female mounted on a slender, black 
hunter, which seemed formed on purpcMie for 
his delicate burthen, a ^Irl of sixteen years, 
kabited in a dress not unlike the modern ri- 
ding-habit of an Americai» horse-woman, 
though of richer and more beautiful materi • 
als. The long skirt of dark ^reen bmig in 
full, heavy folds over Uer sti|)der form, and 
flowed over the shining side of her horse. — 
Tile body was confined over the full yet deli- 
cate bust up to the beautiful throat, hy a suc- 
eession of small, golden claspf, intb &ffiU of 
which was inserted, a pure, brilliant tHfimond. 
Unlike tliat of her moiherV ^ . riding cap of 
cortr^pohding green was without plumes, 
and twice surrounded by a 6ne\y wrought 
chain, that terminating in tassels of spun 
gold, fell to her shoulder. One little hand 
covered with its embroidered glove, served to 
direct the motion of her graceful steed, and 
on the other a falcon was confined by slight 
thongs of colored leather, wiiich now and 
then drew the attention of its mistVess, b^ 
arching its neck and rufiling up its feathers 
as if disdaining such a delicate thraldom. A 
troop of retainers, with merry faces and wav- 
ing plumes, drew around the two ladies, as they 
dbecked tlieir horses in the center of the open 
space, when the eldest, turning to her nearest 
retainer, demanded if he knew who had tlms 
unlicensed, preceded them in their morning 
sports ? The servant answered in the negative. 

* Then sound thy horn again,* commanded 
slis. contracting slightly the arch of her 
brow, ' we must look into this— •our hus- 
band^s death has indeed unqueened us, when 
our sports in this our own iloroain are broken 
in upon by noisy intruders.* 

As commanded the man wound a long, 
loud blast from the horn that was suspended 
to his neck. In an instant he was answered 
by another, so near that the whole group 
drew their reins tighter, and turned their 



faces to the part of the forest from which the 
sounds so hold had issued, and from which 
a troop of horsemen emerged to sight, and 
advanced toward those who had so peremp* 
torUy summonocl tliem. * 

The foremost of the new comers, a man 
whose rich vestment and jeweled star be* 
spdke huu of high rank, had scarcely appear- 
ed in sight, when, with an uncontrollable 
feeling of disgust and surprise, the elder la- 
dy drew in her advancing horse so sharply 
that he fell back on his haunches ; but sud- 
den as had been her emotion, its suppression 
was as speedy. Her horse had scarcely re- 
covered his footing, when with a calm brow 
and bland smile, the widow of Edward IV. 
advanced to meet Richard, the ftnurderer of 
her three sons ; but short as was the distance 
betweea the royal two, they had not met when 
the danger of the princes Elisabeth drew 
ibehr atteiitiiMi.'— The poor §u\ on seeing 
thus unexpectedly the usurper of her tlirooe, 
and the murderer of ner hocfterK>td4«ivi{ii an 
over(K>wenng feelii^f^errftr involuntarily 
cheeked her spitW^orse so sud^gnly, that 
he reared and almost fell backward upon his 
rider.'^p-Losing all command of herself, she 
allowed the hand on which the hawk wae 
percl)ed to fall down. Eutangled by the 
thongs, and losing his hold, the disturbed 
bird fluttered his wings against the side of 
the rearing hunter, who, little accustomed 
to salutations so rough, plunged suddenly 
forward and threw hiiK rider headlong upon 
the moss that gathered over the roots of a 
huge oalt'iHnch stood a little in advance of 
its brethren. The beautiful animal, after 
performing a circuit of the open ground, aU 
most as dextriously as the freed hawk had 
made its noisy exit, came up where his mis- 
tress was lying apparently lifeless, and shrink* 
ing his eweating limbs together, stood tremb- 
ling like a whipped hound by her side« 
Richard, oo seeing the peril of his niece, 
leaped instantly from his saddle and ran to 
the spot where she had fallen, before her 
mother could disencumber her feet ffom the 
entanglement in her riding skirt. The soft 
moss on which the princess had fallen, pr«^ 
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vented the injury she would otherwise have 
received. She was just opening her quiver- 
ing eye-Kds when Richard bent over and 
would have raised her in his deformed arms. 
On seeing who it was that leaned over her 
so tenderl/, every pahs feature of her face 
gave birth to hs own peculiar expression 
of an abhorrence, it seemed almost impos- 
sible to know ; bHt when she felt his touch 
upon her, with a wild cry, as if a serpent 
had attempted to enfold her, she sprang 
tip and ran forward a few paces— Hhen seeing 
her young horse where he stood in motion- 
less contrition, she with one leap sprang to 
ttie saddle, and dashed into the forest on 
her way to the castle. Richard stood for a 
moment on the spot where be had been so 
unexpectedly repulsed, and looked with con- 
tracted and angry features after his flying 
niece— then girning to her mother, who had 
by this time advanced, he demanded if such 
was the reception she had taught her daugh- 
ter to give to her uncle and king ? 

There was a flush on tlie dowager's brow^ 
but whether from resentment at her daugh- 
ter's unceremonious depfirture, or at the 
king's rudeness, was uncertain ; but with 
perfect self possession she answered, ^ Your 
majesiy is too severe— with all my authority 
I cannot prevent my daughter's horse rear- 
ing when my hand is not on his bridle— nor 
can I wonder that the princess was frightened 
past reasoif, when she was cast headlong 
from his buck.' 

• True madam,' replied Richard, • yet me- 
thinks nothing short of downright hatred 
could cause a maiden, so young and tender 
as the lady Elizabeihy to shrink from the 
arms of her father's brother as if he were a 
basilisk, and to leap and ride like a hair- 
brained groom.' 

* My lord,' replied the queen, seriously, * it 
is not marvellous that the horss which could 
not be restrained from casting off his rider 
should take tlie bit between his teeth and 
choose his own pace and direction. Permit 
me to say your grace is somewhat unreason 
able to blame my daughter for the trhHis of 
her hunter.* 

Richard was about to make an angry an- 
swer, when she interrupted him, and with a 
frank smile extended her hand, * Nay, nay,* 
she said, ' let not this giddy girl, or unruly 
beast, create anger between us, my liege, but 
receive a welcome from your brother** wid- 
ow, and partake the hospitality of oiTr poor 
castle yonder.' 

Richard took the gracefully extended hand — 
• Indeed, fair sister, we accept your courte- 
sy, and with your permission will escort you 
with our rethme to the castle, where it was 
our intention, after seeking sport in your for- 
est, to sojourn a few hours. Thus saying, he 
assisted her to the saddle, and mounting his 



own horse, rode leisurely by her side toward 
the castle. 

Clara, the favorite attendant of the lady 
Elizabeth, rose from her tiresome embroil 
dery frame where she had been industriously 
working, shook hack the bright curls that fell 
over her fnnk forehead, threw up her whhe 
^rms and opened her pretty mouth so wide, 
that the dimples fled to her cheeks like mov- 
ing rose-buds. In short Clara performed one 
of those delicious yawns the tired and lazy 
love to indulge in : then with her impatient 
little foot she kicked over a pile of variegated 
worsted— ran to the narrow window and bu- 
sied herself in looking out, now. and then 
withdrawing her eyes from the scene without 
to look pityingly on the tip of a rosy, little fin- 
ger, where her ne6dle had pricked up the 
skin (ill it bled. 

* I detest tapestry,' she said pettishly to 
herself, ' and I wish my lady would not use 
it, or would nork it all herself. Oh, if 1 
were a princes now, with a beautiful Kit tie 
horse like my lady's how I would gallop— Oh, 
I am so tired o( working alone^ and tearing 
my fingers to pieces'— and she stopped her 
mouth with the taper end of the wounded fin- 
ger, and again busied herself in gazing from 
the window. 

* By our lady,' she exclaiined, aAer a mo- 
ment's pause, * I have lost the use of my 
eyes over the old tapestry, if that is not the 
princess galloping black Harry like a mad 
woman — what can it mean ? she comes fast- 
er and faster— now she is in the court and 
springs to th^ ground without assistance.* 

Clara had scarcely time to let herself down 
frqm the window, where she had been balan- 
cing herself on her toes — when almost 
breathlessly the princess entered the room 
with her cheeks flushed to a deep scarlet, and 
clenching her whip in her slender fingers as 
if it had been the handle of a dagger. She 
threw herself into a large armed chair, and as 
Clara approached, motioned her back with an 
impatient movement of her hand. 

* Look from the window,' she said, * and 
tell me if any stranger approaches with my 
mother ; methought I saw her on the edge of] 
the forest as I dismounted ; be quick, girl, 
and tell me if any one is coming.' 

Clara did as she was bidden, but instantly 
she started back and ran to the seat of her 
mistress, exclaiming, ' Alas, m^ poor lady, 
why comes the murderer hither ? Would he 
strangle the dove as well as the eagles of your 
royal house ?' 

The princess hastily arose from her seat, 
and the face of her attendant grew more pale 
as she looked on the quivering lips, and ashy 
paleness of her features. The frightened 
girl could only cling to the cold hand of her 
mistress, cover it with aflectionate kisses, 
and beseech bcr to be comforted. Eliza- 



beth again sank into her chair, and shudderiog 
all over murmured, * Oh, how my heart qua- 
ked when he bent over me, and his touch- 
it seemed as if the blood of my poor little 
brothers was dropping over me from hismur- 
ierous fingers. What step— wiiat noise im 
that ? He, dare be blast my eyes again with 
his wicked form ? Clara, come near to me-^ 
nearer'— and.grasping' the young girl's hand* 
she stood with pale cheeks and parted lips, 
gazing upon the door. It opened, and the 
queen dowager entered alone. Elizabeth wiih 
a long, deep, relieving sigh sank again imo 
her chair. 

There was an angif flush on the queen's 
brow ae she advanced and addressed her tren- . 
bling daughter. 

* How comes it,' she demanded, * that we 
were \e(i thus unceremoniously in our sporu ; 
and why hast thou presumed to iosuU tbe 
king and a guest of mine ?* 

Elizabeth, gazed wildly on the face of her 
mother, and repeated, * My king! your guest ?* 
«^and then she continued, as if involuntary, 
to add, ' The mother of three butchered sons 
and a daughter whose thrpne is usurped calls 
the murderer and tyrant, king! my king, 
mine— who am myself the rightful sovereign 
of this realm !'— then suddenly turning to her 
mother with a smile of scorn tbe first that 
had ever wreathed her sweet lips with bitter- 
ness, she exclaimed ; 

* The next wonder, I suppose, will be a 
request that I shall pay my liomage to this 
murderous uncle, this deformed tyrant ; that 
I should kneel at the foot of my own throne, 
and beg permission to kiss the hand yet red 
with the royal blood of my young brothers/ 

Tlie cheek of the dowager was pale with 
ming^d shame and anger, for she had indeed 
come to request the presence of her daugh- 
ter at the dinner she was about to set before 
the king, but she saw too plainly for her pur* 
pose, that in the present excited state of 
the young girl's feelings, it wotdd be impos- 
sible to induce her to appear before one she 
had so much cause to dread. In truth so 
great was her surprise at the burst of feel- 
ing, in one hitherto mild almost to weakness, 
that she could find no words in which to make 
the request, much less to enforce obedience. 
Making a merit of necessity, she assumed a 
look of wonderful tenderness, and winding 
her arms around the form of her agitated 
child kissed her white cheek. 

* Thou art unkind, Elizabeth,' she said, 
* to speak thus harshly to the mother who 
loves thee, and who sacrifices her own feel- 
ings to her fears for thy safety. But throw 
off" thy heavy dresTs child, and bathe these 
throbbing temples ; that unfortunate fall has 
unsettled reason, or thou wouldst never look 
thus frowningly on thy mother. 

Elizabeth wholly overcome with her mo- 
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ther*8 kindness^ clung weeping to her bosom. 
"• Pardon, dear mother, pardon me— indeed, 
I think my bead is not quite right, the sudden 
hppearance of that wicked man*— 

The queen again kissed lier, and said hur- 
riedly; * Well, well, soothe thyself and go to 
thy couch awhile. Come hither, Clara,' she 
continued, ' and conduct the princess to her 
chamber; and hearken, girl, let no other 
l>erHon approach her until she is belter.' 
Ttius saying, she ruised the sobbing young 
creature from her bosom, and again pressed 
her lips to her forehead, before she departed 
to apologize for her absence to the king, who 
impntiently waited her appearance in the ban- 
queting room. 

Clara supported her young mistress to the 
adjoining bed-chsimber, and after assisting 
her to disrobe and seeing her stretched upon 
her couch she went to a heavy table of carved 
wood that stood near and poured an opiate from 
one of its toilet-bottles of chased gold which 
she prevailed upon the princess to swallow, 
and then stood by her bed side patiently watch- 
ing her features as (hey settled into the re- 
pose of sleep, as calmly and as beautifully as 
the water-lily contracts its delicate petals 
when the sun goes down. The large mirror 
that hung opposite the bed in its frame of 
massy silver, never reflected two more lovely 
objects than that royal girl, and her Hebe-like 
attendant, who bent .anxiously over her like 
a blossoming rose protecting the snow-drop 
that had sought shelter under its shadow. 
When certain from the low regular breathing 
of the princess, that she was in a sound sleep 
Clara stole noiselessly into the anti-room, 
and there kept a patient watch of many hours. 
Tlie sun was just pouring its setting rays in 
a flood of light through the stained windows, 
when with a bounding heart Clara heard the 
king and his retinue assemble irf the court 
and leave the castle. The noise of their 
horses' hoofs had scarcely died away in the 
distance, when the queen dowager entered 
the anti-room, and demanded if the lady 
Elizabeth slept— then without waiting for an 
answer she passed on to the bed-chamber, 
and drew back the curtains that concealed her 
daughter who lay in a quiet slumber, her long 
golden lashes lying upon her cheek that had 
regained its delicate while with a slight color 
breaking through like the faint tinge on the 
outer leaves of the American water-lily. One 
little hand was thrust under the cheek that 
lay next the pillow, and half concealed by the 
mass of bright hair that had escaped from 
under the pure lawn of her night coif and fell 
in beauty over her shoulder ; the other had 
crept out from her richly laced sleeve, and 
lay in slender beauty on the crimson coun- 
terpane. 

' She is indeed beautiful, most beautiful, 
and a smile like sunligh( gleaming on ripe 



fruit broke over- the mother's face as she 
said this, with a proud fueling at the heart, 
and looked on her lovely child. But instantly 
a frown swept its shadow over her broad 
forehead, as she brought to mind the con- 
versation that had passed after their meeting 
with the king. 

* But how am I to accomplish this union,' 
she said to herself, if she should prove obsti- 
nate as much ns I fear she will after what I 
have witnessed to-day — but no matter, my 
word is pledged, and if I would not ever re- 
main powerless, as I am, it must be perform- 
ed ; yes, even though lie were ten times her 
uncle, and ten times a' — murderer, she was 
about to have added ; but the thoughts of her 
children — her murdered babes— the little 
ones that had nestled in her bosom, and now 
lay buried in their own blood, came over her, 
and for a moment hot tears rolled over her 
cheeks as she pressed a kiss, a mother's kiss 
on the check of her dan|hter— that daughter 
she was about to sacriBce^such as #er first 
born received before sorrow and ambition 
had choked up the fountain of maternal love ; 
then sighing heavily she turned away, and 
the golden fringed drapery closed over the 
sleeper. As if her better angel had been 
thus shut out, the queen shook off her mo- 
mentary emotion and left the room. 

Since the morning the Queen had listened 
to proposals, and entered into plans that 
must forever rest like a mildew on the purity 
of her fame. She had, in a private iiuerview 
with Richard, consented to yield her beauti- 
ful, pure daughter to his bloody arms as a 
bride, so soon as a dispensation from the Pope 
could be obtained. It is an historical fact, 
altogether disgraceful to our sex, that Rich- 
ard, the most cruel tyrant that eyer digraced 
the annals of English history, married for 
his first wife, the widow of a young prince 
whom he had murdered with his own hands, 
and after her death won the consent of Ed- 
ward's widow to unite himself in an unholy 
marriage with his own niece, after having im*> 
bued his hands in the life of her brothers 
Lady Macbeth, the creature of Shakespeare's 
intellect, in her wicked ambition, is less re 
volting to us in the very act of murder, than 
this %voman who consented to offer up the 
purity of n lovely child on the ultar o( her 
own aspiring hopes. 

Thrown by the, sudden death of the late 
King from her high station of power, her 
sons, the tender proofs of her remaining 
greatness, cut down, and their v murderer 
seated on the throne to which, after their 
death, her daughter Elizabeth had an un 
doubted ri^t, she looked upon her as the on 
ly stepping stone by which site could hope 
to ascend to her former greatness, and she 
scrupled at no means that held out a promise 
to raise her from the tiresome life of a pri- 



vate gentlewoman— a life for which her for- 
mer exaltation and restless spirit of tntrigtie 
had entirely unfitted her. Immediately afler 
the u8ur])ation of Richard, she had entered 
privately into a negociation whh the Earl of 
Richmond, then in Brittany, promising him 
her aid and the hand of her daughter in mar- 
riage, if he could find n>e;m9 to raise an ar- 
my and hurl the tyrant from his throne. 
Richmond accepted the proposals, and sent 
by the returning messenger a written prom^ 
ise to marry the Princess initnediately after 
his arrival in England. Tl>e Queen, well 
pleased- with the success of her proposals, 
lost no opportunity of enhancing, by, glow- 
ing encomiums on the brilliant qualities of 
the handsome young Earl, the f.*vorabJe Im- 
pression her daughter had conceived of him. 
Thus the mother artfully succeeded in en« 
listing her daughter's feelings in favor of her 
plans. Still their success was uncertain, and 
a discovery absolutely ruinous to tlt6 
hopes, and dangerous to the life of tiie 
Queen. It was fear that Richard had discov- 
ered her intentions, as much as surprise, 
that had caused her to recoil, as we have 
described, on meeting him in the forest. 
But he, on his arrival at the castle, speedily 
terminated her anxiety by makmg his iniqui* 
tons proposals. Thus a speedy and unex- 
pected road to power was opened, uncon- 
nected with the uncertainties or dangers af 
tending her alliance with Richmond : and she 
did not hesitate an instant in resolving H> 
recal her emissaries, break her promise to 
the Earl and place her daugjiter on the 
throne : nor had the iniquity of the arrange- 
ment, and the probable opposition of the 
princess, occurred to her till she stood by 
the side of her bed. and looked in the miit- 
ness of night on her slumbering fonn as 
it lay before her shrined in its own loveli- 
ness. 

For several days after her meeting with 
the King, the Princess remained in a pitiable 
state of nervous excitement. Her mother 
had not yet dared to inform her of the guilty 
contract slie had made : and as nothing now 
occurred to shock her delicate nature, she 
gradually regained tranquillity. — Her sweet 
smile again followed the gay sallies of tlie 
witty Clara who was indefatigable in her exer- 
tions to excite the drooping spirits of her 
mistr^s. One evening she had gone to the 
closet of the ^ueen dowager in search of a 
book of manuscripts the Princess wished to 
see, when she was interrupted in her search 
by the voice of the Queen approaching the 
door. Frightened, she scsirce knew why, the 
young girl attempted to leave the room un- 
seen ; but finding it impossible, she, without 
reflecting on what she was aboi^, raised 
the rich tapestry that hung along the wall, 
and concealed herself behbd its folds. Tl|e^ 
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drtpiM'y .had scarcely fvllen over lier, when | 
tlie ^ueen wiih anotbet person entered, 
ilfter Mcuring thn door, Clara heard her 
•dv»nce to a table in the center of the room, 
•nd .address her companion. — * Now, Dor- 
set,* she said, * give :ne thy tidings.* 

Clara had not yet seen the face of the 
t^ueen's eomiMinion, but the first sound of 
his rich foice caused her nerves to thrill like 
the strings of an iColian harp ; for the mu- 
sical tones were those that had often stirred 
her pulse like living poetry. With a palpitR- 
tiiig heart she ripped open a little of the t^p- 
estr^t A'ld tlirough the opening saw the hand- 
some features of the Marquis of Dorset, who 
was leaning on the table opposite his mother. 
lie, with the smile, of one who brings glad 
tidings, was answering her. ' All has sue 
ceeded well,' he said, * my followers arc 
ready ; all oor partisans are in preparation, 
nnd in small parties to escape detection, 
are marching toward the camp of Richmond/ 

The Queen bat down and was pale, as she 
' anid in a quick startled voice. ' The camp 
of Richmond, sayest thou ? — What !— where 
is the Eiirl ?* 

^ In England, fiiir motlier/ replied the 
young man, bending down and looking with 
an exulting smile in her face, * but what 
means this silence-^is my tidings to be re- 
ceived with white lips and angry eyes ? I had 
iioped that my dutiful exertions in your cause 
woiild have won me at least one smile of 
welcome.' 

The %ieea drew her hand several times 
across her foreKead, as if at a loss fgr words 
to express what she wished to say. At 
length she met her son*s inquiring look, ani 
her eyes glanced rapidly from one object to 
anotheri as if to avoid his, while she said, 
* Thou didst not then receive my message ?' 

< What message, mother ? I have receiv- 
ed none, and thought my directions explicit.* 

' NevenheUss, I hud sent to request thee 
to stir no farther in this matter, having 
changed my intentions with regard to Ricli- 
tnoad^' 

* Wherefore, madam ; explaiui I beseech 
ynu?' 

The Queen did expUin ; and Clara, in her 
v«noealraeiit% heard with horror the arrange- 
ment that had been made to sacrifice her mis- 
tress. With dUBcaky did she prevent herself 
Irom niahiag forth and upbraiding ^lie un- 
fediftg another who thus deliberately planned 
the destiuction ofherchiM. Quivering iu 
every joint, she suppressed her indignation, 
and wHh a botinding heart, heard Dorset spring 
Irom his seat and angrily pace the room, as 
4ie iodignautly exclahned. * By my faith madam 
were you who firopose this sacrifice, ten 
times my mother I would protest against its 
atrocity— yes, even thongh our asststaocejl 



fo Richmond* By my patron suiut, it sliaines 
me much that thoughts so evil could for a 
moment rest with my mother. — What I wed 
her to her father's brother ? Horrible !* 

There was a fearful working of wrath in the 
features of the Dowager, as her son paused, 
struck his clenched hand on the table and stood 
before her in the majesty of his honest indig- 
nation. But she c4iecked her burning resent- 
ment with the strong mastery which she-had 
learned to curb her most violent feelings, and 
with the same sweet tone and artful blandish- 
ment that had won her the hand of Edward, 
she sought to sooihcL the perturbed feelings 
uf her son. and to bend liim to her purpose. 
Long and eloquently she argued to convince 
him ihat the Pope bad full power to do away 
with the sin of union formed within the for- 
bidden pale of consanguinity. True her voice 
trembled a little as she defended Richard 
from the charge of murdering her children, 
which Dorset brought agninst him— still she 
did att^pt it ; but vainly as she might have seen] 
by the contemptuous smile that lurked about 
the lip of ilie Marquis. She attempted to 
excite his ambition— spoke of former hon- 
ors, her hand while in power had heaped 
upon him, and promised to multiply them, 
would he assist her in her present scheme 
of aggrandizement— but promises, sophist- 
ry, and even tears were ineflfeclual. Dorset 
listened impatiently, and then walked toward 
ihe door, saying, • Madam, you have a right; 
ifyou choose, to forfeit your given pledge, 
but I am more chary of my honor, and there- 
fore shall depart immediately for Richmond's 
camp with the forces I have collected.* 

* Stay, Dorset, thou lovest my daughter's 
attendant, the beautiful Clara, and as I think, 
would fain wed her.* 

The hot blood rushed over the face of the 
young Marquis, and his eye fell under the 
triumphant glance his mother bent upon 
him« Clara grasped for breath as she heard 
him reply, * You .have guessed rightly, mad- 
am ; I do indeed love the person you speak 
of, but it is with the honorable affection of 
an honest heart, and can have no connection 
with the aff.iir in question.* • 

* Thou hast given me thy word not to wed 
without my consent.' 

* I have madum, and hold it inviolate.'* 

* Promise me,* said the Queen, laying her 
hand caressingly on her son's arm, ' promise 
me that thou wilt not join this Richmond, 
and I in return will consent, to thy union 
with Clara, if she prove to have sprung from 
a noble stock.' 

* No, madam, no,' replied Dorset, shaking 
off the ivhite band that lay on his^rm : * great 
as is the inducement, I cannot sacrifice my 
honor.' 

The Queen again grasped hie arm, as he 



mad ray gentle sister's hand were not pledged H was about to depart.—** Thou art not pledged 



to assist Richmond personally — let thy fo^* 
ces be put nnder the command of some other 
person ; then thy pledge will be redeemed 
and thy lovely wife won.' 

Dorset hesitated. * And were I to consentf 
to whom could I yield the conmiand ?' he 
inquired. 

There was a lurking triumph in the Queen*a 
eye, as she feigned to reflect, and then named 
* The Earl of Stanley — he is father-in-law to 
this base slip of Lancaster.* she said, *jand thou 
canst not fear that his zeal will fail in this 
cause.* 

After some hesitation, Dorset consented 
to give up the command of his nien to L»ord 
Stanley, and to remain inactive in the coming 
contest. His mother again promised her 
consent to his union with Clara, when her 
parentage should be proved noble. 

Clara, quivering with agitation, had wit* 
nessed the scene in which she was so deepljr 
interested. Her head was dizzy with the 
bright prospect thus unexpectedly opened to 
her ; and now as a flood of hopes and glow* 
ing prospects broke over her heart, she was 
almost wild with the excess of her happiness* 
and could have rushed out and knelt at the 
Queen's feet in the fulness of her gnititude. 

Dorset kissed the hand of his mother, and 
left the closet. The Queen continued to 
pace slowly up and down the room, till the 
sound of his footsteps died away, then with 
a low exulting laugh she said aloud, * He is 
won at last, and at a trifling price, too— I 
could almost find in my heart to pity him, 
when he comes to know that this pretty maid- 
en is the daughter of my superannuated 
forester— yet had it not been so, I dare Dot 
have given my consent, for Dorset is not- one 
to brook a -broken promise.' A cold chill 
came over the astonished Clara, as she heard 
this unfeeling confession of duplicity ; but 
she held her breath, as the Queen proceed- 
ed in her soliloquy. * I was right in choos- 
ing Stanley ; his son is in Richard's power, 
and will be a sure pledge for his father's ser- 
vices. I must instantly send to Stanley, aod 
request him to join his forces^ith those of 
Richard. I must write to him too, or he 
may suspect my agency in this invasion. 
But what have I to fear ? Richmond must 
fall, when deprived of the aid my son has 
collected. My daughter queen, and myself 
again powerful, and I will soon find means 
to win the thoughts of Dorset from this pret- 
\y waiting-woman. I must not loiter^— delajr 
is dangerous,* she added, going to the door, 
and ordering a page to request the attendance 
of her secretary. Impatiently she paced the 
floor till iie came, and then dictated her 
dispatches ; and giving a signet ring and s 
purse of gold to the secretary » directed him 
at break of day to send a trtiAy messen- 
ger with the dispatches, first to the king, and 
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-Chen to the Lord Stanley. Having giving her 
iiiscmctions, she left the room, followed by 
the secretary. 

Pttle with agitation and aRtonishment, Cln- 
m left her concealment. At first in the con- 
fusion of her thoughts, 9he was about to ac- 
quaint Dorset with the fntended treachery of 
his mother ; then, reflecting that such a step 
would only cause him to hasten to the camp 
of Richmond, a course slie could not bear to 
contemplate, she rejected the idea. Gould 
she but delay the dispatches—- but then how 
could it be done, they were to be sent away 
at day-break, and it was already ten in the 
evening^ Suddenly a thought flashed like a 
meteor across her brain. -^Springing forward 
with a look of wild resolution, she ran to the 
apartment of the princess, and requested 
permission to depart in the morning, on a 
visit to the kind old cottagers from whose 
humble home her bounty had raised her. 
The gentle princess readily yielded her per- 
mission, and Clara proceeded to put her ad- 
venturous plan into execution. Silently she 
sioie to the room of one of the queen's 
pages, and conveyed one of his dresses to her 
own apartment. In this she disguised her- 
self, and before the day had dawned sufficient 
ly to permit the secretary to distinguish her 
features, she stood before hini, and demanded 
the dispatches which were to be conveyed to 
the King and lord Stanley. The unsuspect- 
ing secretary handed her the precious docu 
menis, together whh the signet and purse of 
gold. She placed them in her bosom, ahd 
descended to the court, >yhere a horse stood 
ready for the expected courier. The bold 
girl mounted him, and rode leisurely from the 
cpot. 

Tbe trumpet pealed iti joyful ery, 

The comi black war-bone neighed ; 
The glittering banner floated high. 
With heart of Aeet-and tbrealeniag 6ft, 
Bacb wttrrlor drew hit blade. 

It was sunset, when Clara, after a weary 
journey, arrifed at an eminence that over- 
looked Richmond's camp, whither she had 
been guided by small parties of soldiers that 
she had overtaken, bearing the LancasUrian 
badge, and making tlieir way to the encamp- 
ment she wished to find. Stovtled and as- 
tonished, she gazed some time on the vast 
collection of tents and the multitude of hu- 
man beings that swarmed at the foot of the 
hill, and spread themselves along the vast 
pliiia in the distance. A little separated from 
the cluster of tents, which she knew to be 
that of Richmond, by tbe red badges discerni- 
. ble, another and more numerous division-* 
M she supposed it to be— was planted, and 
' fron a gorgeons tent in the center streamed 
thebannecof the Yorkists. Away on the 
farther sxtrtmity of the plain was another en- 
•eampaient. Among tbe snow-white tents she 
• cook) see the bustle of living men, but tlie 



distance was too great to permit her to dis- 
tinguish to what party they belonged. A 
fearful misgiving came over the young girl as 
she looked again and saw the emblem of roy- 
alty blazoned on the central tent of the largest 
encampmei)t, for by it she knew that Richard 
himself was in the field, and even her unprac- 
tised eye could discern the fearful odds with 
which Richmond would have to contend. 
She was right in supposing that the forces in 
the distance were those of Stanley, and she 
knew that not a moment was to be lost if 
she wished to obtain the object of her jour- 
ney. Putting spurs to her horse she gal- 
loped at the risk of her life down the brow 
of the hill, and requested the first sentinel 
that crossed her path to conduct her to the 
EarL 

The tent to which Clara made her way, 
was only distinguished from those that sur- 
rounded jt by a double line of pikemen thnt 
guarded the entrance, and through which 
she was obliged to make her passage, for the 
surly sentinel had refused to quit bis post 
even for an instant : nor would he permit her 
to pass until she had displayed the signet 
of Richmond^ supposed ally, the queen 
dowager. Trembling with excitement and 
fear, the adventurous girl found herself jos- 
tled and elbowed most unceremoniously by 
the crowd ol* officers that thronged the tent 
of their leader and pressed toward him for 
orders. Unnoticed, Clara forced her way to 
a dark comer of the tent where she impatient- 
ly watched the eager officers, one after ano- 
thf^y.r^eive the orders of iheir young com- 
mander and retire from his presence. It 
was astonishing with what cool self possess- 
ion a man so young in years, and in the 
science of war, gave his directions for the 
approaching combat. His handsome brow 
was neither wrinkled by a frown, nor enliv- 
ened by a smile. Cold andJtBim as alone in 
his closet^ be stood in the midst of this scene 
of confusion, distributing orders and dis- 
missing his friends with the calm politeness 
of a sovereign rather than with tbe fawning 
servility of an adventurer. 

At length tbe last officer was about to with- 
draw, when without raising his eyes from 
the ground, Richmond inquired * If the 
Earl of Stanley, wiih his forces, had yet ar- 
rived, and if any person had conferred with 
him r 

* Stanley's division is within Iftiree rniles 
of us,' was tbe reply, ^ but his co-operation is 
doubtful, his son is in Richard's hands, and 
the most we can expect is that he will remain 
inactive.' 

* And think you, said the Earl, looking 
suddenly up, * that we can accomplish our 
great object without the aid of Stanley ?«- 
The Tyrant's forces already, double ours^ and 
does our falher^in-law balance our success 



against a young boy*s life ? But Dorset !* 
he exclaimed suddenly, ' he must be near, 
by this time. We may yet give them battle.' 

• I fear not,' replied the officer, * If it de- 
pends on the assistance of the Marquis of 
Dorset.' 

The Earl raised his large, dark eyes, and 
fixed their keen, inquiring look uj)on the 
face of his audhor. There wf^ts a slight 
sneer upon bis lip, as he said, ♦ And why 
may we not depend on the aid of our friend 
Dorset ? He has no son to plead in excuse 
for treachery.' 

*No,' replied the officer, • but it is rumored 
that Dorset remains inactive at his mother*s 
castle, and has placed his followers under the 
command of Stanley. It is also whispered 
that the queen has dispatched her commands 
to Stanley to join the camp of Richard, to 
whom she has promised her daughter Eliza- 
beth in marriage.' 

For a niomeot the young Earl's features 
contracted with aiv acute expression of de- 
spair. He sallied back and supported him- 
self by a table which stood near ; but instant- 
ly he recovered himself and yielded to a 
burst of anger appalling in one so phlegmat- 
ic. — He clenched his fingers together on the 
table and said, • By St. George, I can believe 
any thing of this cunning woman and her 
weak daughter, but that Dorset should prove 
thus dishonorable I cannot think. I thought 
I knew that man, and would hHve trusted Itim 
with my life. I will have proof before I be- 
lieve this ill of him.' 

• Oh, do not believe it, do not— deceit, 
base deceit has kept him (bom yoOr sidc^ie 
is all honor and truth,' exclainied* Clara, rush- 
ing from her concealment and standing be- 
fore the Enrl and his astonished companion, 
then shrinking back and blushing at her eager 
intrusion. . 

• How now. Sir Page ! methinks thou art 
somewhat bold,* said Richmond, looking with 
mingled anger and astonishment on the seem- 
ing boy, ' we supposed our council free from 
eaves droppers.' 

^ And it is so. Sir Earl, replied the young 
girl, drawing her slight form up somewhat 
haughtily ; * I have heard nothing of which I 
do not know more than any one present. I 
came from the queen dowager,' she added, 
and a slight decree of arch pleasure played 
about her mouth as she noticed an instanta- 
neous change in the manner of the Earl. 

' Ha, sayest thou so ? thy tidings, then, 
fair page— but first, is Dorset near ?' 

Clara glanced at ths officer who stood gaz- 
ing in astonishment at Richmond, for it was 
a matter of wonder when the Earl was thus 
surprised out of his stem composure, and 
said, * My message is for your ears only, my 
Lord-' 

Richmond motioned the officer to withdraw. 
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• Now lire are alone/ he Baid, ' lell nie thy 
errand — but first, is Dorset near P 

• He is not/ replied Clara, shuddering at 
the cold, vengeful expression that gathered on 
his face as he bent towards her and said, 
* Then what I have heard is true — he is 
leagued with that artful woman and her faith- 
less daughter against me ; he who with vile 
promises drew me from the land of my pro- 
tection, and has involved me in inevitable 
war, and when the tyrant is on my last foot- 
step, has the treachery to forsake rae* He — ' 

• My Lord, my Lord,' cried the irritated 
Clara, • You judge unjustly of the bravest and 
roost loyal heart in England. I'stand ready 
to prove the honor of the Marquis of Dorset 
to be as untainted as your own.' 

' Thou,' said the Earl with a smile of coi^- 
t^ropt curling his lip, * thou-—' 

His look of contempt was too galling for 
the high spirits of the proud g\v\ — resent- 
ment sparkled in her eye and burned in her 
cheek. She thrust her hands into the folds 
of her vest, and drawing forth the Queen's 
dispatches, was about to tear them in pieces, 
when the thoughts of her poor young inis< 
tress came over her. She laid them on the 
table before the Earl, and though tears of 
mortification were trembKng in her eyes, in 
formed him, in a few words, of the manner 
in which she became acquainted with their 
contents, though still concealing her sex and 
condition. She knew that the dispatches 
themselves would prove the innocence of 
Dorset, and of him she said nothing. One 
who had noticed Richmond's countenance 
as be read the documents, might have sup- 
posed that they contained some pleasing in- 
telligence, but for his lips that were pressed 
closely together and drew down the muscles 
of the mouth into an a^gry fixedness of ex- 
pression. But his dark eyes grew brighter 
and brighter, and an expression of triumph 
stirred his features now and then, as he stop- 
ped to ponder over some idea the dispatches 
had given rise to. After he had finished 
reading, he turned to Clara and said, ' Tl>ou 
hast done me a great service, boy — what 
must h% thy reward ?'— and with a reluctant 
hand he sought for his purse. Even then 
the avarice that marked the character of 
Henry VH. was avroke in the bosom of Rich- 
mond and with a smile of pleasure he heard 
her say, * Nay, nay, my lord, I want not gold, 
I came to save Dorset from the appearance 
of perfidy, to prevent the sacrifice of your 
betrothed wife to—' 

• Well, well,' replied the Earl, * all this 
thou hast done, and now I want a further 
service of thee.' 

Clara looked inquiringly. We pondered 
awhile, and then, as if he thought some bribe 
necessary, took a diamond ring from his fin- 
ger. Noticing another on his little finger oP 



less value, lie returned the diamond and gave 
her that. 

' Take this, young sir, and hold it as a 
pledge that when it is again presented, the 
bearer shall claim his wish of Richmond.'— 
Clara took tiie ring, and holding it irreso- 
lutely between her thumb and finger, waited 
for him to proceed. The • Earl went on.— 
* The service I require is this— take the horse 
that conveyed thee hither, and depart for the 
camp of Stanley. Show him the Queen's 
signet, and tell h\at to remain inactive till 
the battle commences to-morrow, and then 
to bring his forces to our aid. Tell him to 
60 this and we will find Richard other work 
than murdering our half-brother George, as 
he threatens. Why dost thou hesitate ?' ex- 
claimed he, noticing that Cla^ stood irreso- 
lutCt ' was it not Dorset's wish that Stanley 
should join me ? Oo boy, and if good for- 
tune follow us, remember it is to thee we 
owe it, and tliat we shall not be ungrateful.' 

* Clara hesitated but for a moment. She 
knew that Dorset's men were collected pur 
posely for Richmond. She reflected that his 
overthrow would involve the ruin of all she 
loved. In a few hurried words she express- 
ed her willingness to perform the desired 
service, and left the tent. 

[Ooneladed in our flext] 
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From tlM CioeliinaU Cbroakle. 

Tliat H^le ta tbe Pocket* 

It 48 now about a year since my wife «aid 
to me one day ' Pray Mr. Slackwater, have 
you that half dollar about you that I gave you 
this morning ?* I felt in my waistcoat poc- 
ket, and I felt in my breeches pocket, and I 
turned my purse inside out, but it was all 
empty sp"ace— which is yery different from 
specie ; so I salb to Mrs. Slackwater, * I've 
lost it my dear, positively, there must be a 
hole in my |K>cket !' * I'll sew it up,' said 
she. 

An hour or two after, I met Tom Stib 
bins. ' How did that ice cream set ?' said 
Tom. ' It set' said i * like the sun, g1orious< 
ly.' And, as I spoke, it flashed apon me that 
my missing half dollar had paid for those ice 
creams : however I held my peace, for Mrs. 
Slackwater sometimes makes remarks ; and 
even when she assured me at breakfast next 
morning tliat there was no hole In my pocket, 
what could I do but \\(i up my brow and say, 
* ah ! isn't there ? really !' 

Before a week had gone by, my wife, who, 
like a dutiful helpmate, as she is always, gave 
me her loose change to keep, called for a £5 
cent piece that had been deposited in my 
sub-treasury for safe keeping ; * there was 
a poor woman at the door,' she said, * that 
she had promised it to ber for certain.' 



* Well wait a moment,' I cried, so I pushed 
inquiries first in this direction, then In that, 
and then in the other — but vacancy returfied 
a horrid groan. • On my soul,' said I, think* 
ing it best to show a bold front, * you must 
keep my pockets in better repair, Mrs. Slack- 
water ; this piece, with I know not how many 
more, is lost, because of some corner or 
seam in my plaguey pockets.' 

* Are you sure ?' said Mrs. Slackwater. 

« Sure ! aye, that I am ; it's gone, totally 
gone.' 

My wife dismissed the woman with a prom- 
ise, and then in her quiet way, asked me ta 
change pantaloons before I went out, and, to 
bar all Argument, laid another pair on my 
knees. 

That evening, allow me to remark, gentle- 
men of the species * husband' I was very 
loth to go home to tea ; I had half a mind 
to bore some bachelor friend ; and when 
hunger and hubit, in their unassuming man- 
ner, one on each side, walked me up to my 
own door, the touch of the brass knob made 
my blood run cold. But do not ttiink Mrs. 
Slackwater is a Tartar, my good friends, be- 
cause I thus shrunk from home ; the fact was 
that I had tvhile abroad, called to mind tUe 
fate of her 25 cent piece, which I had invest- 
ed in smoke^that is to say, cigars ; and I 
feared to think of her comments on my panta- 
loon pockets. 

These things went on for some months ;« 
we were poor to begin with, and grew poor- 
er, or, at any rate, no richer, fast. Times 
grew worse and worse ; even my pocket book 
was no longer to be trusted, the rags slippecf 
from It in a manner most incredible to relate 
—as an Irish song says, 

* And racb was the fate of poor Paddy O'More. 
Ttiatbto puiWhad more rents, ai he had the fewer.* 

At length one day my i^ife eanie mi with a 
subscription paper for the Orphan's Asylum. 
I looked at it and sighed, and picked mj 
teeth, and shook my head and handed it back 
to her. 

' Ned Bowen' said she, ^ lias pot down ten 
dollars.' 

* The more shame to liim,' I replied, * be 
can't afford it : he can bat just scrape along 
any how, and in these times it ain't right for 
him to do it.' My wife smiled in her sad 
way, and took the paper back to him tfelat 
brought it. 

The next evening she asked me iri would 
go with her and see the Bowens, and as I had 
no o})jection we started. 

I knew that Ned Bowen did a small busi« 
ness that would give him about f600 a year, 
and I thought it would be worth while te s^' 
what that sum would do in the way ofhooM- 
keeping. We were admitted by Ned, and 
welcomed by Ned's wife, a very neat little . . 
body, of whore Mrs, Slackwater had told me 
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B great deal, as ihey had been. school-mates. 
All was as nice aa wax. and jet as substan- 
tial as iron^-comfort was written all over the. 
room. The efenrng passed, somehow or 
other, though we had no refreshmentf an ar- 
ticle which we never have at home, but al- 
ways want when elsewhere, and I returned to 
our establishment with mingled pleasure and 
chagrin. 

* What a pitj,' said I to my wife, * that 
Bowen don*t keep within his income. 

* He does,' she' replied. 

' But how can he on |600 ?' was my an- 
swer * if he gives |flO to this charity and 
$5 to that, and live so snug and comfortable 
too?' 

• Shall I tell you ?* ask^d Mrs. Slack- 
water. 

• Certainly, if you can.' 

' His wife,' said my wife, * finds it is as 
«asy to go without |20 or ^0 worth of rib- 
bons and laces as to buy them. They have 
DO fruit but what they raise and have given 
them by country friends whom they repay by 
a thousand little acts .of kindness. They 
use no beer, which is not essential to his 
health, as it is to yours; and then he buys 
no cigars or ice cream, or apples at 100 per 
cent, on market prices, or oranges at 12 
cents a piece, or candy, or new novels, or 
rare works that are still more rarely used— 
in short, my dear Mr. Slackwater, he has no 
hole in his pocket !' 

It was the first word of suspicion my wife 
had uttered on the subject, and it cut me to 
the quick ! Gut me ? I w.oiUd rather say it 
sewed me up, me and my pockets too ; 
they never have been in botes since that 
evening. 

The Art of Konsekeeplng. 

The economy of housekeeping is simply 
the art of gathering up all the fragments so 
that nothing be lost. I mean fragments of 
time as well as materials. Nothing should be 
thrown away, so long' as it is possible to make 
any use of it, however triftiog that use may 
be, and whatever be the size of the family, 
every member should be essployed either in 
earning or saving money. * 

^ Time is money.' For this reason, cheap 
as stockings are, it is good economy to knit. 
C Jikn and woolen yarn are both cheap : 
those that are knit wear twice as long as wo* 
vei) ones ; they can be done at odd minutes 
of time,, which would not be otherwise em- 
ployed. When there are children or aged 
people, it is sufficient to recommend knitting 
as an employment. 

In this point of view, patchwork is good 
economy. It is indeed a foolish waste of 
time to tear up cloth in bits for the sake of 
arranging it anew in fantastic figures, biH n 
lai'ge family may be kept out of idleness »iv\ 



a few shillings saved by thus using scraps of 
gowns and curtains. 

In the country, where grain is raised, it is 
H good plan to teach children to prepre and 
braid straw for their own bouoets, and their 
brothers* hats. 

Where torkies and geese are raised, hand- 
some feather fans may as well be made by the 
yQunger members of a family, as to be bought. 
The sooner children are taught to turn their 
faculties to some account the better for them 
and for their parents. 

In this country we are apt to let children 
romp away their existence, till they get to be 
13 or 14. vThis is not well. It is not well 
for the purses and patience of parents, and 
it has a stiN worse effect on the morals and 
habits of the children. Begin early. Is the 
great maxim for every thing in education.— 
A child of six years old can be made useful ; 
and should be taught to consider every day 
lost in which some little has not been done to 
assist others. 

Children can very early be taught to take 
all the care of their own clothes. 

They can knit garters, suspenders and 
stockings. They can make patchwork and 
braid straw ; they can make m»ts for the ta- 
ble and mats for the floor; they can. weed 
the garden and pick cranberries from the 
meadow to be carried to market. 

Provided brothers and sisters gofltogether, 
and are not allowed to go with bad children, it is 
a great deal better for the boys and girls on a 
farm to be picking black- berries at six cents 
a quart than wearing out their clothes hi use- 
less play, they enjoy themselves just as well ; 
and they are earning something to buy clothes, 
at the same time they are tearing them. — 
Frugal Hotutwifc 

A married man's Opialoir of Wo« 



* Thkrk is more real honor in a tooman'a 
little finger than there is in all the men in 
creation. The women were put in to keep the 
world together. I verily belieiW that if they 
were all taken out of the world, the men would 
butcher one another in- six weeks. They do 
so now, when they are from their wives. 
The late duel in Washington would have been 
prevented if the wives- of the parties concern- 
ed had been consulted.'^ 

The above was the honest and hearty de- 
claration of a married man whom I heard con- 
versing in the shop of a merchant tailor, inJ 
this village. I have been endeavoring to re- 
call to mind the previous conversalion ; but 
the declaration made such impression upon 
my mind, that the connexion in which it atood 
is entirely effaced. That wifA mtist be a 
happy woman thought I, whose bnsband holds 
such an opinion of her sex, an^ those chil- 
dren may rejoice, who have such a fuibcr. 



Such a declaration from a husband and 
father reflects more honor upon the wife and 
the family than all the wealth this world can 
give. If all men entertained an opinion so 
lionorableto the other sex the work o( Moral 
Reform would be light and soon accomplish- 
ed. — Taunton Gazette, 



Death or the Riecnrcous* Heathen. — I 

once met on the sea shore, said the eastern 
poet. Sad], a pious man who had been attack- 
ed by a tiger, and was horribly mutilated. 
He was dying, and sufifering dreadful agonies. 
Nevertheless his features were calm and 
serene—and his physical pains seemed to be 
vanquished by the purity of his soul. * Great 
God,' said he, •! thiink thee, that I am 
only suffering from the fangs of the tiger, and 
not of remorse.^ — Mer. Journal. 
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Cllftofi Park, N. Y,S1,<J0: « L. Fejifidd, N. Y. *LW; 
J.O. D,%rBca«, N- V, fl,0&; f. M. Deeatuf, K Y. 
SlfOQ ; I*. M, IJipovcT, N. V. flOjOO; P, M. Chicopee, 
M>. &^.m-, if. a C; Coitverucqi, N. Y. fi.OOj fi. L. At- 
tawa ] ! no; d P. Great Uvnd, N. Y »1,00; P. M. 
Madi mi ; M. a. i\ow Milford Pa. ©1,10 ' W. A. D. 

Potac I V 9iM\ W. J. p. Naiiiiicket, Ma, ll.Oftt 
C. W, A, FiTtstithl. ^tfrn^m ; C, E. B. Piirnnto VlSlage, 
Ccf 1,(10; H.U. North ^P(iruj(-Ed, N.Y.*3f(W; P. M.Dc 
RuytE^r, N, Y, S5^ ; P, M. CaaiitJ^o, N, Y, ^.OO; T, W. 
ClaTfrurk, N. Y. $lflO- H, W. New Yoik, iJ,(KJ; P. M. 
NortJi <- bjli, K, Y. t^.TO: P, M. Shnwjioijijnk, N. Y, 
•1,00 ; K. D. W. FhHnddtiliiu, N. Y. $L,(KJ ; F. C. Nto^am, 
U. C-e:Mi>^ P. M. CiockvlUt, N. Y. t5tW; 8,C, J^. l! 
aueCMsbiiri', a. Y. fljOO: P. M. Tyrotie, N. Y. 51,00; 
S. L. J. Ash ford, N. Y*f l,flO ; IJ. D, B. Baratova l}|irliu|i, 
N. y, $1.00 3 P. W. GTiifiBt'nr'ine, H. Y. f2,0fl; P, m! W^ 
Chaxy, N, V. %l,m. P. M, Widow Ct. fl^OO ; A. M. *. 
Middk' Graiivlllc. ^ Y. SI,O0;P. M. Atliiirf , VL 8l,rfl 

P. M.Blo UB Grave ^^ V. tl.OO* L, 11. H. Hoh^wk, 

N. Y^l.tfO ; O. a Hogn Cemor, If. V. fl.niOs E. W. B. 

suijh ,UK N, y; r^iOo , s, vv. ehmvhm, n. y. 55,00 ; 

W. W. ChliJinty Point J VL 1^2,00; R, U Clytfe, N. Y. 
fl,00; E. K. II. Rhlnebetls, N. Y. «r,(W; F. S. JqlijiMu- 
bareh, N. Y.«S,liO^ M. E. C, Pbiladiilpkan, Pn. fLl^- 
C. H.T. VVfuitniinHer, Y !.$!,(» i A, C, P. iJ^i^flieM, Mn- 
$1,00; R, P. Caxenovitt, N. Y. mMi W- t-\ Vif^jfl^ N. Y. 
$1,00; E, W. Kjipersiwtt, iN. Y. tUOO ; P. P. L. Wn^ 
Berk^^liire, Vt. »l,no; a L. W. U<* Wki 8 Vulkv,, N. Y. ' 
$1,00 , G. EV.9. RHiningion Vl, fl.OfI; P, J, Lisle, N. Y- 
$1,00; i\M,Mnhn VWi; N. Y. SlW : J. W- H. Oflfbnffl, 
N. Y. $1 00 i J. U,. C. £«aU,u CeuUir, N. Y. $1,00 ; A. D. ^ 
Weat Day, N. Y. $1,00; W. 8. E. Brancfiport, N. Y. ^ 
$1,00 ; A. H. filaostead, L. C. $3,00 . P. M. Ck>rinCh, N. Y. 
$3,00; E. & L. A.B. Nortb«att N. Y. $1,00; J. H. Hitcb- 
oockvUle, Ct. $400 ; Z. T. GI«rendon,.N. Y. $1^ ; J. C. C. 
SouUi Livonia, N. Y. $1,00 ; E. J. B. Brandon, Vt. $1,00; 
P. M. Wardaboro, Vt. $1,00; E. M. G. Lliile Falls, N. Y. 
$1,35 ; P. M. Baton, N. Y. $S,00 ; C. B. Clintonviile, N. Y. 
$1,00; E E. New-York, $1,00; B. H. Perrlncton, N. T. 
$1 00; H. B.jr. Green Riyer,N. Y. $4,50; E. J. H. Sara- 
toga Sprinsa, N. Y. $3,00 ; P. M. Broad Broiok, Ct. $13,00 ; 
W. H. H. D. CaaaviUe, M. Y. $4,00; P. M. Yorkahire^ 
N. Y. 95,00; E. B. H. Scliroon Lake, N. Y. $1,00; 
A. B. F. Ontario, N. Y. $1,00. 

IHARRIED, 

la Ancram, on Tliuraday the lOtbi ult. by Henry 9. Hoyar 
radt Esq. Mr. Benjaiula Hoyiradt to Miss Emma Thomas, 
all of Ancram. 



BIED, 



* In this city, on the 84th uli. Mrs. Catbartne Raoner, wife 
of Col. Reuben Raney, in the 68th year of her age. 

Mrs. R. durins the whole of hetc protracted sicknewwas 
remarkably patient and resigned, an4 altbouffb she did 
not make an outward profession of religion, yetshe pos aca s 
ed in an eminent degree many of the ChristiwrTirtueB. She 
has left an affectionate husband and six oMidren to movm 
her h>ss, for whose comfort and happiness Bti$ manifested a 
deep solteltttde, even in her last moments, lilay the na- 
meroas circle of relatives and Mends console their minds 
with the cheering reflection that what is tknr loss is Asr 
gain. 

On the 10th ult. Joseph 6. Km of John and Margaivt 
Morhon, iu his 3d year. 
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(DiBSc&astiiib ipcs>aQiB7o 



For the Karal Repository. 
IfatuVe tlte true Mirror •€ Oeltr* 

* All nature Is s glass reflecting God.* 
Comb contempUtion, nymph of heavenly birth, 
Companion of the pensive child of earth, 
On fancy's airy pinions let UB soar, 
And nature's wide, unbounded realms explore, 
Survey the thousand wonders they unfold. 
And the Creator's -wisdom vast behold. 
What Knowledge infinite we see displayed 
In every thing his skillful hand has madel 
The glorious orb that brightly shines by day, 
And clothes the earth with vegetation gay ; 
Ton silvery moon, so kindly made to light 
The lonely wanderer's dreary path by night, 
And thoM bright gems that deck' the heavenly 

plain ; — 
All the ommscient Deity proclaim. 
And lo ! his migh^ power supreme, controls 
Each system that through wide creation rolls. 
His fiat the unnumbered planets sways. 
And all the universe his might obeys. 
He speaks, and from the bosom of the earth 
Innnmerous plants of every tint spring forth : 
Fair nature in her loveliest chy ms appears. 
And joyous music rings through all the spheres :— 
Or darksome clouds the face of heaven deform, 
And loud in torrents pours th' o'erwhelming storm ; 
Dread peals on peals of thunder roar on high. 
While vivid lightnings * flash along the sky.' 
Such is his dread omnipotence, whom we 
Alike in all through space unbounded see. 
But turn we now the wonders to survey 
That nature's various kingdoms bright display : 
And first the Dgineral world we'll view, as erst 
In the creation formed— nhere see, dispersed 
Through all the farthest regions of the earth. 
Bright gems and precious stones of costly worth. 
The diamond white and yellow topaz view-^ 
Oamet and sardonyx of many a hue { 
The emerald green and crystal, silvery white, 
Vermilion tawny and light chrysolite : 
The jasper, ruby and the j«pinth red. 
With myriads more, through earth all bounteous 

spread. 
With precious ores and rocks of various kind. 
Bespeaking each an ail-creative mind. 
And now through Flora's kingdom let us stray. 
Where earth, arrayed in flowery mantle gay, 
Teems with unnumbered plants of every dye, 
And smiling meets the rapture-kindled eye. 
See in what pleasing order nice, appear 
The numerous flowers to deck the varying year. 
When first the virgin spring her robe assumes, 
The early snow-drop then deligl^ful blooms : 
The crocus next and daisy we behold 
Their tender petals modestly unfold ; 
While the gay primrose and the violets fair. 
Scent with ambrosial sweets the morning air. 
Scarce these have disappeared from nature's face 
Ere blooms the many-colored tulip-race; 
And each with seeming pnde its charms displays. 
Filling wiii sweet delight tht^Florist's gaze. 
And hark ! on zephyr's pinions borne along. 
In cadence soft, is heard the woodland song : 
Ten thousand warblers sweet their voices chime, 
Andnaturc'*8 universal chorus join ; 



While the rapt soul, by music's charms inspired, 
By hallowed flames of inspiration flrvd, 
On fancy's wings to heavenly regions soars, 
And, mutely wondering the Eternal One adores. 

The eye, wherever it enraptured turns, 
Superior, vastintelligenee discerns. 
The painted pebble apd the Alpine rock ; 
The breeze's sigh and earthquake's dreadful shock ; 
The slenderest plant, the sturdiest tree that grows ; 
The puniest rill, the mightiest stream that flows f 
The tiniest mite, the huge leviathan ; 
And nature's noblest diapason, man; — 
Ay, every thing we in existence see, 
Bespeaks the glories of the Deity. ^ 

Rural Bard. 
DractUt Ms, 



To Catbarlne* 

Wb miss thee I when the evening shades 

Fall sadly to the ground ; 
No echo of thy foolsUps comes 

To break the silence round. 

We miss thee ! when the silver stars 
Peep from the blue of heaven ! 

For thou wert wont to watch their light 
Burst on the summer even. 

We miss thee ! when the balmy breeze 

Comes sighing sadly near; 
It brings no murmur of thy voice 

Unto our listening ear. 

We miss the I When the merry laugh 

Rings out in gladness free ; 
Thine absent tone is wanting there 

To swell the notes of glee. 

We ipissthee! in the pleaseuit paths 
Thy feet have pressed with ours ; 

We miss the hand that plucked for us 
Spring's bright and blooming flowers. 

We/niss thee ! from the household hearth, 

And from the busy mart ; 
Oh! we have missed thee every where. 

Save in the loving heart. 



Tlie ChUd mt Prar«r. 

'TwAS summer's eve— the rosy light 

Had faded from the sky, 
And stars come twinkling pure and bright, 

Through the blue arch on high ; 
And the western breezes softly stole. 

To kiss the weeping flower. 
And nature wore her sweetest smile, 

To bleip the twilight hour. 
There sat within a curtained room, 

A mother young and fair — 
What voice comes softly though the gloom ? 

'Tis childhood's voice in prayer \ 
A cherub boy is kneeling now. 

Beside that mother's knee — 
She who had taught him when to bow 

Before the Deity. 
A faAier on the distant deep, 

A sister slumbering near, 
A babe upon his mother's breast. 

And that kind mother dear ; 
For every living thing he loves, 

His prayer ascends to heaven. 
And for himself he humbly asks, 

Each sia may be forgiven. 
And in after years, when grief 

Shall bow his spirits down, 
And the world, the cold and bitter world, 

Shall meet him with a frown— 



And when allured from virtue's path 

H6 treads a dangerous way — . 
Oh ! he will turn to the blest hoar 

When first he knelt to pray. 

And the kind hand which then was laid 

Upon his silken hair— 
And the soft voice which taught him first 

His simple words of prayer- 
Will tome again with thrilling power. 

To still his pulses wild, 
And lure him back in that dark hour, 

As sinless as a child. 

The prayer is o'er— the last fond kiss 

By that kind mother given ; 
But rises not from scene like this 

That childish prayer to heaven ? 
It does, it does— an angel's wing 

Has borne its tone with joy. 
And the earnest blessings which it sought 

Come on the sleeping boy. 

Tl&e Brifflit I^ltile lf«eAle. 

BY WOOPWORTH. 

Tab gay belles of fashion may boast of exeelUiMP 

In waltz or cotillon — at whist or quadrille ; 
And seek admiration by vauntingly telling 

Of drawins;, and painting, and musical skill ; 
But give me the fair one in country or city. 

Whose home and its duties are dear to her heart. 
Who cheerfully warbles some rustical ditty, 

While plying the needle with exquisite art, 
The bright little needle— the swift little needle, 

The needle directed by beauty and art. 

If love have a potent, a magical token, 

A talisman ever resistless and true — 
A charm that is never evaded or broken, 

A witchery certain the heart to subdue — 
'Tis this — and his armory never has furnished 

So keen and unerring, or polished a dart, 
Let beauty direct it, so pointed and burnished, 

And oh I it is certain of touching the heart. 

Be wise then, ye maidens, nor seek admiration, 

By dressing for conquest and flirting with all » 
YoM never, whatever be your fortune or station. 

Appear half so lovely at roiirt^ or at ball. 
As gaily convened at a work-covered table. 

Each cheerfully active and playing her part. 
Beguiling the task with a song or a fable. 

And plying the needle with exquisite arL 
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I'From the Portland Magazine. 

Tlie iJatt of the Honte of York. 

[Concluded.] 
A DAT had passed, and our yonng adven- 
turess ^as alone in Lord Stanley's tent with 
the din of battle raging in her ears, and a 
quivering, fearful uncertainty at her heart 
that threw a sickness like that of.death over 
her. So near was she to the field of blood- 
shed, that with a distinctness th:it caused her 
blood to curdle about her heart, ^she could 
hear the whizzing of arrows as they flew 
from the bows of the archers on •their er- 
rands of death. Amid the cracking of bow* 
strings and the clashing of spenr-headsi she 
could, as the conflict thickiened, distinguish 
the stifled groans and suppressed shrieks of 
the wounded and dying. Then came the 
clashing of swords against ^f^ot armor, and 
llie sound of battle-axes rhiging on yielding 
helmets, the yell of the dying steeds, mingled 
with the proud neigh of the unhurt horse, the 
playing of the trumpet and the hot-blooded 
inen. Now and then the cry of Richmond 
and St. George would ring above the horrid 
din and again be stifled by fiercer sounds, 
and her heart quaked with fear-^then, as the 
heat of the buttle increased, she became ac- 
customed to the noise, and listened intently 
forsome token of Richmond's victory. Loud- 
er and fiercer grew the fight. Wkh a strange 
wild feeling thrilling through her, she paced 
the ground with a quick tread. Then came 
a shout, a loud, wild, indistinct cry. There 
was victory— but on which side ? She clasp- 
ed her liands, and holding her breath bent 
^forward to listen. Another — Richmond and 
St. George was shouted from ten thousand 
lungs warm from the battle of blood. Again 
the shout of * Long live King Henry the sev- 
enth,' came forth in a flood of sounds as if 
the air were alive with joyful tongues, and 
thrilled through the quivering frame of the 
young girl. She leaped up, clapped her tiny 
hands like a mad thing, and her silvery shout 
joined in the glad cry of * Long live King 
Uenry the seventh.' 



The morning had dawned and the sun 
shone brightly, when Clara the day after the 
victory, was picking her way homeward 
through the battle-field. Spear-heads and 
broken lances lay thick under the hoofs of 
her horse, ancf he frequently turned aside to 
avoid trampling on some of the dead bodies 
that lay in ghastly profusion over the plain. 
The feverish and unnatural excitement of the 
previous day had departed from the young 
girl's bosom with the first pure breath of 
morning, and she was again the shrinking 
trembling female. Sickened with the scene 
of horror that surrounded her, she closed 
her eyes and permitted her horse to make 
this way unguided. Suddenly he started back 
and Clajpa felt him trembling under her as if^ 
he had received a sudden blow ; uor was she 
less agitated when the object of his fear met 
her eyes. With his feet entangled with those 
of a dead horse across which be had EiiUeik 
his chest raised up by its body, and hii< 
head hanging almost to the ground over its 
body, lay Richard the tyrant. 

It was a Jiorrid sighi; — the dead body of 
the usurper, with his armor hacked and bro- 
ken about the breast, where a sword-wound 
had sent forth his heart's blood in such quan- 
tities, that a coagulated stream stained the 
white back of the horse, and had gathered on 
the ground under his head into a crimson 
pool. There it had thickened around the 
mass of long hair that flowed back from his 
naked forehead, and left his whole face with- 
out a sha'dow to conceal the distortions of a 
violent death. Clara shuddered as she gazed 
on the fierce expression of that savage face, 
with its eyes rolled back and stiffened in their 
sockets, the double teeth clenched and glisten- 
ing in their horrid whiteness, as the agonies 
of death had left them, Richard's character 
might have been read on his dead features. 
It seemed as if his ruthless soul had stayed 
in its passage to leave its own stamp on the 
body.-^Nor was the position of the limbs less 
characteristic of the man. The shrunk arm 
as if to hide its deformity, had been crushed 
under him, while the right hand lay entanglei) 
in the mane of the dead beast, still clcuchiu^ 



his broken sword so tightly, that the blade 
projected upward from the bloody fingers 
that grasped it, catching the sunbeams that ~ 
quivering along the shivered steel, flashed 
and blazed on the diamond hilt till it seemed 
like a brand flame glowing in the hand of a 
fallen spirit. The golden studs on his black 
armor were touched also by the sunlight and 
the corpse of the usurper seemed robed in a 
vestment of flame. — It was a glorious death- 
scene, too glorious for Richard. The splen* 
did winding-sheet of a hero was cast over the 
form of a murderer. While Clara sat with 
her eyes fastened on the dead King— for 
though ber heart quivered aiYd fhrank within 
her, she could not at once withdraw her ap- 
palled gaze-~a party of Lancasterjan soldiers 
drew towards the spot, and with a hoarsa 
shout raised the ^ead monarch. Clara, as 
she turned away heard oiy of the soldiers in 
a tone of brutal triumph exclaim, * this is 
the throne we give to the last Kin^ of the 
House of York.' 

She turned her head. They had cast the 
body like a sack across a paddle horse.—- 
She urged her steed onward, and when she 
arrived at the top of the eminence we have 
before described, they were just disappearing 
in the distance. She drew a loi^g breath and 
repeated, * The last of the House of York.' 

It was in the evening of the second day 
after leaving the battle field, that Clara ar- 
rived at the forest where the first scene of 
our tale was acted ; and on the skirts of 
which stood the humble residence of the old 
couple whom she had been taught to consid- 
er as her parents. She descended from her 
tired horse, and approached the low window 
to ascertain that the old couple were alone. 
The sight of a brisk fire, ftnd the cheerful 
look of the old woman as she stooped to turn 
a cake that was baking on the hearth, brought 
all the dear feelings of home into the young 
girl's bosom. Tears of love stole into her 
blue eyes as she noticed the look of content- 
ed fondness that beamed over the face of the 
old man, who bending forward on his seat, 
rested his chin on the top of his oaken stafl*, 
!and allowed his eyes to dwell on so rouchjof 
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his wife's fetitures as her hood of grey ctoih 
did jKit conceal. Clara forgcit her Tttigue — 
dress, every thing*.' S\\e wai^near those she 
lered, aud who loved her.* With a light heart 
she opened the door of the dwelling and 
stood before the startled inmates, ex<i&iming 

* Right glad am I to see the promise of a 
supper, for in sooth this day of fast has well 
nigh famished nie.' 

The old woman Iturned quickly as the 
crweet sound of that familiar voice met her 
ear. Her arms were cxiended and vvithclrawu 
in surprise and disappointment, when a 
seeming boy stepped forward to fill them. 
In a tone slightly angry, she said, ^ the hun- 
gry never asked food at our door in vain, 
but in truth, young sir, a Utile more courtesy 
would not ill befit thy years.* ^ ' 

Clara with a silvery laugh stepped forward 
60 that the light from an iron lamp, suspen- 
ded against Ihtt rmigh, stone chimney, 
Mreained upon her as she raised the plumed 
cap from her head, and shook the abundant 
curls -thus let loose over her shoulders. 

• Nay, my good mother,' she said in a voice 
aiill rich with laughter, * it was not thus you 
formerly chid my call for bread.' 

She had not breath to say more, the old 
woman's arma clasped her so tightly, and 
warm kiss^ almost stiQed her. * Clara, my 
darling, is it thou,' she said after a mcmcitt, 
holding the girl out at arms' length, a half 
laugh struggling with a frown on her face, as 
she examined the masculine dress of the 
girl ; * but what i« the meaning of thi^male 
gear,' she added, ^ masking is unsecniingly 
in one so young.* 

*• I will tell you all, mother,' answered Cla- 
ra, ' but first some food, I have not tasted 
bread since morning.' 

Compassion instantly, overcame curiosity 
in oUl Alice. She placed a slice of venison 
on the hot coals in the 6re-place, drew forth 
a round stool with its furniture of wooden 
trenchers, and, in short, a good meal was 
in speedy preparation. Meanwhile Clara 
drew a block of hewn wood to the feet of the 
old man, and raised her red lips to meet the 
kind kiss he bent down to give her, then 
throwing her hand over his knee, she pro- 
ceeded to relate to the astonished couple all 
that had passed at the castle since the visit 
of Richard, together with the paniculars. of 
her journey. By the time she had finished, 
the venison was cooked and the bread bro- 
ken, to which our young adventuress betook 
tierself with an appetite that rendered food 
delicious, and finished with a drau^^ht of 
strong ale, for that was the lady's beverage 



closely with regard to her"(Clara*s) age and 
parentage. She was about to proceed in de- 
scribing what passed, when Clara turned 
suddenly round'on her seat so as to fcice the 
narrator, and with a flushed face exclaimed, 
* SHie questioned you of my birth, say you ? — 
And what was the answer, child ?' was the 
slightly tremulous reply, * what should It be 
but that thou wrrt my own child ? But why 
dost thou thus question me ?' 

Clara made no reply, but turning slowly 
round, she placed her ejbow on the old man's 
knee, and rested her forehead on her little 
palm. The old man laid his hand caressingly 
on her head, and cast a look of pity on the 
troubled features of his wife.— For a minute 
there was a dead silence in the room ; then 
Clara arose very pale, and with the* expres- 
sion about her eyes of one w4)o has made a 
painful resolve, she laid her hand on Alice's 
shoulder, and bending over lier as she sat, 
so ns to bring her face close to hers, she 
s'dU\ in tone she tried to render kind, * It was 
not truth, nevertheless, that y«^ told the 
Queen, I am not your child.' 

Alice drew back with a start that shook the 
young girl's hand from her shoulder, and 
looked into her face with beseeching earnest- 
jiess. Her lips moved, but she did not 
speak — emotion choked her. Clara's heart 
smote her as she saw that quivering lip and; 
look of deprecating tenderness.— ^he sunk 
gently on her knees, and clasping her hands 
over the old woman's neck, drew her face 
down and kissed its wrinkled cheek. ' For- 
^ve me, oh forgive me,* she sobbed, • I meant 
not thus to distress you, my kind, my best 
friend/ 

The old woman's head ftll on Clara's 
shoulder, and her frame shook with a pas- 
sionate burst of tears. Thus relieved, she 
raised her head, and parting with trembling 
fingers the curls from tho forehead of the 
kneeling girl, looked mournfully into her 
eyes and said, * Who told thee my child that 
ihou hadst other parentage th^n ours ?* 

* I will tell you all, I think,' said Clara, 
' alf I know ; it seems like a dread — 
every thing but that one scene. I have no 
recollection of any thing before— And since, 
it seems as if I had gone hno a sudden sleep, 
and opened my eyes in this room, with the 
forest trees about me, an<l your dear face al 
ways by. But that one scene, that is before 
me as distinct as the objects about me now. 
It was a large room like one at the castle — 
there was tapestry on the walls from which 
figures of men and woman seemed gazing at 
me, there wfts a high, square bed, with haijgr 



of the age. When again seated at the feet of ymgs that rustled as I touched them, and on 
the old man, Alice with some seeming hesi- that bed jAc lay, pale and beautiful a& marble— 
tation informed her, that three days before, |!she was dead— you told me so, you— but 
she had been summoned to the presence of your face was younger then. I would have 
the Queen Dowager, who questioned her very j^laid my hand on^ her dark hair, parted back 



so smoothly, but you prevented roe.— 1 cried 
and struggled in your arms till the rings on 
my mother*9 cold hand attracted my notice ; 
how beautiful they looked flashing like fire 
on *tho8e white hands. I cried louder, and 
my heart seemed bursting, when one in the 
room stripped them off her stiffened fingers. 
You took me in your lap, laid my head on 
youp bosom and hushed me to silenee, and 
ail the fnne big tears were streaming down 
your cheeks as they do now ; my hair was 
wet with them ; then you held me over tho 
beautiful dead and told me to kiss my moth- 
er — my mother, I am sure it was that— I did 
kiss her, but shrieked with fright and clung 
to your bosom, for there was a fearful chill 
met my lips. Then you took me hence, and 
I remember no more. It remains in ray 
memory like a bud from a bright wreatll, still 
blooming, but never united to its fellows ; 
yet are not the scenes of yesterday more 
vividly pictured in my mind than .that of 
which I have spoken. That sweet face in 
its dead, pale loveliness visits me like a kind 
spirit in my dreams ; and that word motlicr, 
uttered as it was in a low stifled voice, has 
been to me a sound of perpetual mosic^ I 
have Loved to think on that form, to repeat 
that word alone at twilight among the rust- 
ling old oaks. I have never mentioned these 
thoughts before ; they seemed to me as beau- 
tify fragments of an earlier and more splen- 
did world— like sweet music buried iq my 
heart, which would be hushed if spoken of. 
( have ever loved you and your husband with 
all the affection of a child, but when you 
mentioned m^ -parentage— >said that the 
Queen had questioned you, aye before— 
when I heard her promise so basely to Dor- 
set, the present seemed connected with the 
past. I knew that I owed not life, though 
every thing else to you — nay, do not weep 
thus convulsively, Alice — mother, dearmoth- 
er«>but tell me, am 1 not right in all this ?— - 
am 1 not t4ie child of another ?' 

* Thou art, thou art,' almost shrieked the 
poor woman, snatching the poor girl to her 
bosom, and holding her there as if she feared 
the confession would separate them forever — 
* Thou art the child of another, but question 
me no further ; the time will come when I 
may tell thee all, but not now.' 

After a moment she released the agitated 
Clara, fell back into her seat, and pressing 
her withered hands over her eyes, murmur- 
ed, ' Alas, ali«, that the young falcon would 
content itself to perch with the kite.' 

In one of the Royal Palaces in London the 
Queen Dowager and her household had been 
two days wailing Uie coming of the King. 
The day that Clara left the Castle, the Queen 
secure in the success of her dishonorable 
plans and foolishly certain of the overthrow 
of Richmond, informed her dismayed daugh- 
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ler of her determinBtion lo unite her to her 
uncle. The poor pri Acess, fearCiil of her mo - 
therms violent temper after the first burst of 
indignation and sorrow, remained in a state 
.of pitiable* deapair not during to anticipate the 
victory of Richmond and knowing that his 
overthrow would be her certain ruin. Her 
excessive joy was in proportion to her for- 
mer silverings, when tidings of the death 
of the tyrant and the exaltation of Richmond 
reached the castle.-^Great as was the happi- 
ness of the princess, the dismay of her moth- 
er surpassed it, till on inquiry she ascertained 
that Stanley had fought for Richmond and 
consequently she supposed that her message 
must have failed to reach him, and that her 
want of faith was unknown to the new King. 
In order to do away with all suspicion in his 
mind, if any rested there, she resolved to de- 
part instantly for London, that s^f roij^ht be 
in readiness to receive the young mon.irch. 
A messenger was sent to command the at- 
tendance of Clara who by the advice of Alice 
had remained at her dwelling, and now in her 
own apparel was ready to obey the summons 
of the Queen, and to return to the castle, 
as if she had only been on a visit to her home 
ill the forest. 

Tlie Queen, as we have said, had taken up 
her residence in one of the Royal Palaces ; 
Qnd in an apartment whose windows opened to 
one of the principal streets, she listened with 
nervous impatience to the distant shouts of 
the multitude that had gone forth ' to escort 
the young monarch into the city. Dorset had 
ridden forth with a party of young noblemen, 
and though numerous attendants were seen 
in an adjoining ante-room passing to and fro, 
and crowding the windows with happy faces, 
the apartment we have mentioned was occu- 
pied only by the Queen, her daughter, and 
our young favorite Clara. The former, with 
restless action was pacing the room, her 
train of rich velvet sweeping after her and 
disturbing the fresh rushes that covered the 
' floor, her large, white arms folded over her 
bosom, and the quick working of her fingers 
bespeaking her inward agitation. Now and 
then she would pause near the door of the 
outer room, give some short, quick command, 
or stop near a window listening for a moment 
10 the coming cavalcade, and casting impa- 
tient glances into the street below. 

The Princess, as if fearful that her evident 
happiness would call forth a reprimand from 
her mother, had retired to a seat in the most 
remote corner of the room, and with her 
silken lashes drooping over her eyes and 
veiling the exultation that reveled in their 
blue depths, was clasping and unclasping 
the emerald bracelets that circled her slen- 
der wrist, in that restless delight which must 
display itself in motion, and which it was im- 
possible for her sntirely to control. 



Clara, stationed by the Queen*s command 
in the recess of a window with a basket of red 
and white roses, ready to be scattered over the 
new monarch stood eyeing the movements and 
evident uneasiness of the Queen with a mis- 
chievous smile of pleasure playing about licr 
mouth, and a half roguish, half contemptuous 
expression in her eyes that would have exci- 
ted the haughty womin to phrenzy, had she 
known the cause. 

Gradually the joyful sounds of the multi- 
tude neared the palace. The tramp of a thou- 
sand hoofs smote confusedly upon the ear ; 
now and then broken by the playing of nu- 
merous t.'*umpets, and the descending shouts 
of the people. At length the cavalcade was 
passing the palace. A glad, loud shout rose 
from the populace on the pavement, and was 
echoed by those on the house-tops as if all 
England were rejoicing with one mighty 
voice. With uncontrollable action the Prin- 
cess sprang up and advanced a few paces. — 
The Queen rushed to the tvindow, exclaim- 
ing, * Elizabeth, come hither quickly, and 
shower roses on thy future husband.' 

^ No, no, mother,* s.iid the sensitive girl 
shrinking back, * it would not be maidenly in 
me thus to court his imtice.* 

* Weak fool,' said the Queen with a glance 
of fury— but she had not ti;ne to say more, 
the chariot of the Kiug was passing. Grasp- 
ing a handful of flowers which Clara still 
held, she dashed open the casement and 
threw them out ; then leaning forward to see 
if they had reached their destination, she en- 
countered the reproving look of Dorset, uho 
was one of the horsemen that surrounded the 
King, and to her mortification saw the roses 
she had showered down fall on the top o( 
Henry's close chariot, which, in the selfish 
reserve of his disposition, was so construct 
ed as entirely to conceal his person. The 
proud blood of the Queen rushed to her face, 
as she drew back and dashed tlie remaining 
flowers from Clara's hand, and trampled 
them with her feet, exclaiming fiercely, * Fool, 
contemptible fool that I was, thus to demean 
uiyselfto that base slip of Lancaster.* 

Surprised and afl'righted, Elizabeth inquir- 
ed the cause of her mother's anger ; but 
pushing her aside, the queen muttered some- 
thing which she did not bear, and left the 
room. 

Several months had passed, and Henry, 
though oppressed with the cares of his new 
station, found time to pay frequent visits to 
his bretrothcd, and to confer such attentions 
its he thought more than suflicient to secure 
and compensate for tlie aflectiont of a young 
creature whom it was his interest to marry, 
and who already considered him as her hus- 
band. To his natural attrnctions«>and if he 
chose to exert them he had many—he added 
that of s preserver to Elizabeth ; she looked 



upon him as one who had saved her from a 
fate worse than death, and she soon loved 
him with all the force of her gentle heart. 
Yet was she not happy, for notwithstanding 
Henry's manner toward her was universally 
polite, and sometimes he even evinced a de* 
gree of tenderness, she could jiot help mak- 
ing an appearance of dislike to the company 
of her mother and of coldness to her half- 
brother Dorset, which she coqid not account 
for. Then came the coronation of the King 
which she should in justice have shared : and 
finally the poor girl had the mortification of 
knowing that Henry had only been induced 
to hasten their marriage by the solicitation of 
Parliament. 

Still all these Humiliating subjects of re- 
flection were not suflicient to destroy the 
happiness of the day when it arrived. It was 
not the proud blood of Yorjt that sprang into 
her cheeks and died away so beautiful, but 
the blush of a heart ashamed of its own quick 
pulsations. If there was little of tlie future 
queen in her child-like timidity of manner. 



as she stood in her dressing-room waiting to 
be robed, therA^as much of the lovely, 
modest maiden, shrinking from .the merry 
glances of her waiting women, as if fearful 
that they should guess at her excessive hap- 
piness. The queen entered to preside at the 
toilette of her daughter. At her coavnan 
Clara invested the blushing .|jrVinc4lss in 
bridal robe of rose-colored velvet, #k^s 
border embroidered with seed pearls^ eaoli 
of which her own slender fingers had inserted. ^ 
The exuliinf mother directed Cbura liow to 
clasp the jeweled girdle so that the shying 
folds might flow in free drapery from the 
slender waist, pointed out the upper part of 
the wrist where the graceful fulness of the 
.irm commences, as best calculated to dis- 
play the magnificent bracelet, and with her 
own hapds laced the embroidered slipper on 
the slender foot, clasped the necklace of bril- 
liants, and placed on the head of the bride a 
wreath blending the colors of the two houses 
about to be unhed, in small roses formed of 
precious stones. Pure, white diamonds rep- 
resented the flowers of York, the smaller 
stones clustering in the heart of the flower, 
gradually increasing in size and tsking the ap- 
pearance of petals— The red ones were form- 
ed of rubies set in the same manner, and the 
whole was relieved by leaves of large eme- 
ralds. Nothing could have been more super- 
bly beautiful than this appropriate chaplet of 
gems, with the light from a neighboring win- 
dows streaming over them and drawing forth 
their prismatic fires, till all the hues of the 
rainbow quivered about her head and shed a 
mellow beauty over her features. No dress 
could have been more judicious than that of 
the princess. Henry, when she appeared 
before him, could not be otherwise than 
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proud of her beauty, and flattered by the del- 
icate compnment she had paid himi in allow- 
ing no color but his own to mingle with her 
bridal white. For a moment bis heart for- 
got Us exclusive selfifa^mess and as they 
stood before the holy altar with the collected 
spUndor of a great nation around them, he 
remembered not th:it be was a king or any 
thing, but a man, beloved by the beautiful be- 
ing who knelt atl^is side, whispering forth 
her almost in'iudrble vows of constancy find 
love. When he turned from the altar with 
the little hand of his bride quivering * like a 
live bird in his,* there was not one present 
who would not have sworn that Heifry the 
Seventh loved and would ever love the con- 
fiding young creature by his side— none 
would have supposed that jealousy of her 
family could extend to her. But so it was ; 
for even while standing by the altar, distrust 
was working within him. He had noticed 
that in the splendid tiara gleaming on the 
brow of his bride, there were more of-white 
th^n red roses. Without reflecting that in 
this she obeyed the dictat^of a pure taste, 
his brow became clouded, iRd the animation 
that had lighted Ms handsome features died 
away. Just then the ringing of bells announ- 
ced to the people without that the ceremony 
was over, and in the shout that followed, 
Henry fancied that the name of his young 
queen was repeated oftener and louder than 
hia o#n. Elizabeth felt her hand lie loosel) 
in her husband's^she looked up, and her 
happiness was chilled— liis face was turned 
from her. 

As if to display his utter detestation of the 
family with which he had found it his interest 
to unite himself, Henry, directly after his 
marriage, imprisoned such of its partizans 
B8 had in any way exposed themselves to his 
displeasure. By so doing, he most unjustly 
gratified his revenge, and his oinster passion, 
avarice; for the estates of the attainted 
Lords helped to swell the revenues of the 
crown. Even his young queen*s half broth- 
er, Dorset, did not escape the common fate 
of the Yorkists. Suddenly he was arrested 
Dn a charge of treason, and confined in the 
tower. Clara was with her young mistress 
when this startling intelligence reached her. 
astounding as' were the facts, Clara's was not 
R disposition to yield supinely to difficulties. 
On the contrary, troubles that would have 
crushed a common mind, only served to 
rouse the energies that, till within a few 
months, had slumbered untried in her bosom. 
Leaving the fainting Elizabeth to the care 
of her attendants, she with a fearless deter- 
mination that astonished even herself, sought 
an interview with the king. She was known 
as Elizabeth*8 attendant, and consequently 
found no difficulty in gaining admission to 
Uie closet where lie spent most of his time 



that was unoccupied by the active duties of] 
his station. Without allowing the attendant 
in the anteroom time to announce her, she 
opened the door with her own hands and ad- 
mitted herself to the presence of Henry, who 
looked up with surprise from the paper he 
was reading ; but supposing she came with 
some message from his wife, he motioned her 
to remain, and again occupied himselfwith the 
petition. His cold composure and the silent of 
the room, checked the enthusiasm of the poor 
girl, who shrunk from before him till his high 
chair almost concealed her and awaited his 
further notice. It was several minutes be- 
fore the king finished reading ; then he fol- 
ded the paper and placing it on a pile with 
others that lay on a table at his elbow, turned 
in his chair and demanded of the trembling 
and half weeping girl, what business had 
brought her to his closet. Poor Clara whb 
ten minutes before could have overwhelmed 
the king with eloquence, was now unabled 
to utter a syllable. She knelt before him and 
with trembling fingers held up the ring he 
had given her on the battle field. Henry 
took the ring and examined it attentively- 
then, fixing his eyes on the Hushing counte- 
nance of the kneeling girl he said in a stern 
voice, * This ring was given to a boy, a young 
page, who had dune us a service— -how came 
it in thy possession : hak the varlet dared 
to pass off our gift as a love token ?' 

* Not so,' said the terrified girl uncon- 
sciously clasping her hands on the king*s 
knee, * it wa» I— I myself to whom you gave 
it. I was the seeming page who took 
that bold journey to save my mistress from 
ruin.' 

Ha ! that face is the same it is a wonder 
that we did not guess this— but did she, our 
Queen, know ?— was it at her suggestion, 
that thou didst peril thyself in our cause ?* — 
then checking himself he muttered, ' we 
are beside ourselves to suppose so much spirit 
in the weak thing.' 

Even Henry the most reserved and phleg- 
matic of human beings was excited to admi- 
ration by the burst of eloquence his .unfeeling 
expression of contempt had called forth from 
the young supplicint. In the rich language of 
a grateful heart she dwelt on the excellences 
of her mistress, on her beauty, the purity and 
Identic qualities of her heart, on her enduring 
fortitude and meek affectionate nature — in 
short her rapid speech gave Henry a better 
insight into the character of his tvife than 
would have been yielded by years of inter* 
course between two persons, the •ne so re- 
served and the other so timid, surrounded as 
they were by the formalities of a court. Hen- 
ry*s interest ivas excited, his cold heart and 
dormant admiration awakened. These was 
gallantry in his manner when he raised 
Clara from her kneeling posture, and even 



retained her hand in his longer than was ab- 
solutely necessary for the purpose. Closely 
yet politely, he questioned her till he learned 
all she had to communicate. She told hira 
of the attachment that existed between her- 
self and Dorset, whose liberations he entreat- 
ed—the deceit and cunning of the qaeea 
dowager in the half promise she had made, 
and of what Alice had said with regard to her 
birth— all of which Henry listened to with 
deep interest, and then dismissed her, after 
the uncommon courtesy (in him) of leading 
her to the door. As soon as she had passed 
the anteroom, Henry called an attendant and 
ordered him to depart immediately for the 
domain of the dowager Queen, and to condtict 
old Alice to London. Another was die- 
patched with an order for release of the Mar- 
quis of Dorset. 

The seeond day after Clara'if interview 
with the king, he and the dowager mef in the 
apartment of the young Queen, whose sweet 
feateres glowed with delight, for her husband 
had met her with a greater appearance of ten- 
derness than she had ever before .noticed. 
Timidly she ventured to follow him to the 
seat he had taken and to express her gratitude 
for the clemency to her half brother. Hen- 
ry was not capable of appreciating the happi- 
ness he conferred when he drew her gentlj 
forward and pressed his lips to the little hand 
she had unconsciously extended. The Dow- 
ager, who was not particularly partial to the 
society of her son-in-law, was about to with- 
draw, when, for the first time since his en- 
trance, he addressed her. * Stay madam/ 
he said, * we shall have some business anon, 
that will require your presence.' Reluc- 
tantly and with a frowning brow the hanghtj 
woman returned to her seat. Soon after, 
Dorset and Clara entered the apartment, bjr 
opposite doors. 

The dowager instantly guessed something 
of the nature of the business referred to. She 
cast an angry glance at her son, who having 
had Do opportunhy of conversing with Clara 
since his liberation, was consequently igno- 
rant of all that hadpassed, andnaturally sup- 
posed himself summoned to answer to the 
charge on which he had been imprisoned. 

The king left the side of his wife, and ad- 
dressed the dowager. ^ Madam, we are in- 
formed that your consent to the union of 
these young persons is withheld on account 
of the low birth of the maiden— >is this your 
only objecton ?' 

A haughty bow was the reply. 

* We are glad to hear it, as h is one that can 
be easily expensed with.' 

* Not by letters patent mj lord — it is no- 
ble birth, not conferred nohWif 1 require,' 
said the dowager hastily. 

* And nobly bom we are informed she ie. 
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aaid the kin^, stepping to the door and giv- 
ing Bome whisperecl command to an attend- 
ant, who went out and in a few moments re- 
uirned with old Alice. 

* If tliat is you»witness,' said the dowager, 
' I have already questioned her more than 
once, or Dorset had 4iever received even con- 
ditional promise of mine.' 

* Oar questioning may be more success- 
ful,* said the king, with a calm smile, and 
turning to Alice, he demanded if Clara was 
her child. 

* She is not,*— was the firm reply. 

* Not thine !' almost shouted the enragell 
dowager, while Dorset and Elizabeth uttered 

an exclamation of delight. 'Not- thine, 
traitoress ! whose is she then !* 

Alice fixed her eyes steadily on the enraged 
features of the questioner as she answered, 

* Her mother was known as the Lady Elea- 
nor Talbot.' 

The ashy paleness of the dowager's features 
was appalling. She glanced a startled quick 
look on the surrounded group, and her voice 
did not rise above a whisper as she said, 

* Her father, who tvas he ?' 

' Your husband,' was the still calm reply. 

If possible the dowager queen's features 
grew more deadly pale, and she sallied back 
as if stricken with a fierce blow. Henry's 
face was like that of a corpse and the whole 
group stood white and motionless in the dim 
light emitted through the windows appearing 
more like a collection of statues grouped to- 
gether in the center of the appartment than 
living beings. The dowager was the first to 
recover herself«>grasping the astonished 
Clara by the arm, she dragged her to a win- 
dow, and tossing back the hair from her 
forehead, pored intently over her features. 
* It may be so,' she said in a hoarse whisper, 
' It may be, but then she is illegitimate ?' and 
with a smile of insolent triumph, she tapped 
the burning cheek she had been scrutinizing. 
Exasperated at this insult to her foster child, 
Alice rushed forward and tore her from the 
dowager's grasp ; and the honest indignation 
laboring lu her features, was ennobling as she 
retorted. ' Had her mother lived but one 
hour longer, thy own children had indeed 
been so. Eleanor Talbot was the wife of 
Edward the fourth.' 

The mighty anger of the dowager choked 
her utterance, ' the proof! the proof!* she 
hissed forth. 

* Is here^— said Alice, taking a packet 
from her bosom, and bending her knee, she 
plrfced it in the hands of the king. ' They 
were wedded by the Bishop of Bath,* 
who is since dead. I was the only witness.' 

He nry^. scarcely less agitated than his 
mother-in-law, took the papers, and read 
them through. ' The evidence of the mar- 
riage is couclusi?e,' be said, * but the child-— | 



how are we to be certain that this is Lady 
Eleanor's child?* 

* I was present at her birth,' said Alice, 
* and there are other proofs, if necessary.' 

^ When and where did the Lady Eleanor 
die ?' inquired the king. 

* Even on the day that king Edward mar- 
ried that woman, while he was swearing con- 
stancy to one wife the heart that he had bro- 
ken stopped its pulsations. Here she died, 
in this very palace, in this room.— •Forsaken 
by her husband, she had pined and sickened 
in this, her solitude. Day by day I saw her, 
still she lived on her broken-hearted ness for 
her child's sake. My child the world thought 
it. For *lt she struggled with anguish and 
bore up against neglect. 

Alone all the day long would she sit with 
the hot tears pouring over the sweet babe, 
the babe she dared not call her own, yet she 
lived. At length a rumor reached her that 
her husband was about to wed another. I 
thought it would have killed her, but it did 
not. She gathered up her strength, and 
went to the Bishop of Bath. On her knees 
she besought him to give her written proof 
of her marriage with Edward. He gave 
those in your highness' possession. Straight- 
way she, a few attendants, myself and the 
little Clara came up to London, to this pal- 
ace where she had first seen the king. It 
was her intention to seek an interview with 
him, though for what object she did not in 
form me. This palace was then only occa- 
sionally occupied by Edward, and in this 
room we waited the return of the messenger 
Lady Eleanor had sent to him. A flight 
noise drew her to the window. I followed 
leading the little Clara. In the street below, 
an open chariot had been checked in its pro- 
gress. In it was Edward and a lady of 
splendid beauty — ^but how unlike the dove- 
like loveliness of my poor mistress. Edward 
was addressing the lady ; and the same 
bright smile was on his lips that had wrought 
such wretchedness to the Lady Eleanor.— 
He raised the fair hand of his companion to 
his lips, and we could even hear his gay 
laagh.' I looked on the Lady Eleanor— 'her 
face was turned from me, but the blue veins 
on her neck were working and swelling fear- 
fully. In an instant she staggered back, 
and I caught her in my arms. Her face was 
like marble, and drops of blood were oozing 
from her pale lips. As I bore her from the 
window, I again heard the gay laughter of 
the king and his companion.— Lady Eleanor 
too heard it, opened her eyes, and closed 
them again with a shudder. She revived a 
little, soon after, and made me swear to rear 
the child as my own ; and unless it was ab- 
solutely necessary to her happiness, never to 
inform her of her parentage. I swore sol- 
emnly she should never claim her birth- 



right. That night, it has been tfince known, 
Edward was privately married to the Lady 
Elizabeth Grey. I know not how he receiv- 
ed the news of Lady Eleanor's death, but his 
child he supposed dead also.' 

During Alice's narrative, the king had 
been traversing the apartment with a troub- 
led brow, but his mother-in-law had regained 
her tranquiinty. Materials for a new web of 
intrigue had been presented, and she was 
busily weaving them in her mind. Clara 
was in truth the heir to tha throne. Wed* 
ded to Dorset, his claims would supercede 
Henry's. * I am content,' she said suddenly 
breaking silence, « I am contented that they 
should be united.' 

Henry read her thoughts, and with a smile 
of scorn turned to secure the proofs of Lady 
Eleanor's marriage, but Alice had repossess* 
ed herself of them. The dowager noticed 
it, and reached forth her hand, demanded 
them. Before Henry could speak, to pre- 
vent her gaining possession of what would 
have been his ruin, Alice had torn the docu- 
ments into a thousand pieces, and cast the 
fragments out of the casement. Henry's 
eyes sparkled with delight, but the bafSed 
dowager was mad tvith rage. 

Alice, uumindful of either, approached 
Clara, and commanded her to kneel, and 
swear on the cross which had been her moth- 
er's never to attempt to claim her birth-right. 
Clara pressed the curiously wrought golden 
cross to her lips, and took the oath. Dor- 
set, as her future husband, knelt by her side, 
and joined voluntarily in it. 

< In return for this sacrifice,' said Henry, 
» Clara may claim of me the title of coua* 
tcss, and the estates which were her moth- 
er's.' 

* And think you,' said the dowager, • that 
I will permit this ? The betrothed of my 
son is a king's daughter, and such will I pro- 
claim her.' 

And who will believe it ?' said Henry, « the 
proofs are destroyed.' 

* Then,' answered she furiously, • I with- 
draw my consent to the union.' 

* Ua, say you so,' cried Henry, and bend- 
ing to her ear, he whispered a few words.— 
She turaed deadly palet when he drew forth 
a package of papers, and ' held them before 
her. Clara knew them to be the dispatches 
she had given him at the camp. 

* Have we your consent to the immediate 
union of these persons ?' said Henry, stern- 
ly tapping the papers with his finger. 

To the suprise of every one present ex- 
cept Clara, the queen dowager bowed her 
assent.* 

* It wai ajterted that before eepoating the Lady RHaa- 
beth Grey, Edward paid court to Lady Kleanor TaJbot, 
daughter of the Barf of Shrewabnry, and being repulsed, 
by the virtue of that lady, he was obliged, e'er he could 
obtain her, to consent to a private marriage, without any 
witnesses, by Stilllngton, Bishop of Bath, who aAerwards 
divaJgod the a6cret.*i6ir Tk^u Mor$, 
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From the Baltimore Journal. 

The Old Tin Kitchen and Crack- 
ed Bisli. 

A THANKSGIVING TALE. 

There are seasons of economy when the 
wisest, sometimes, step over the saddle in 
mounting. The parsimonious old bachelor 
may know less of these freaks of minor traf- 
fic, but the young married couple rarely pass 
the honey moon without some. evidence that 
there is more show than utility in some of 
their economical purchases. It would be 
well' if all would preserve the first worthless 
article they purchase after entering the mar- 
ried state, as a restraining memento through 
life. 

Years have rolled away since Simon Old- 
schoors marriage. He and his beloved Je- 
mima had put their little gettings together — 
and the round stand presented, when fitted 
out for the breakfast or diimer a very decent 
set of crockery but scarcely any thing super- 
fluous. One day, however, the goose was 
a little tbo large for the dishi and Jemima 
thought she would remedy the evil in future, 
if she could economically. 

Now in studying matters of enconomy it 
is well known how much more satisfaction it 
is to show our best friend what we have done 
than to disclose beforehand schemes which 
circumstances may prevent maturing. Such 
was the feeling of Jemima when she went 
out, dressed for shopping ; and the anticipated 
gratification of displaying a good bar^in, 
kept hep silent on the object of her visit to 
the crockery store. 

Mr. Pipeclay was very assiduous in dis- 
playing his wares to Jemima, as. she stood by 
the counter. • What is the price of this large 
blue dish, sir ?' 

* Only nine shillings, marm, and a fine 
article it is too. Shall I send it to your 
house ? 

O, I believe not ; I like it pretty well, but 
I can't afibrd to give so much for a dish.' 

^ Well, marm, here is one of the same pat- 
tern which we will sell for less. It is just as 
good as the other in every respect except this 
crack which you see 'does not extend across 
within an inch ; only boil it well in milk and 
it will last an age. We don't like to sell our 
ware below cost but as it is a little damaged 
and we hope to have more custom from 
you, we will put it at the low price of four and 
six.* 

Jemima was one of those rare ladies who 
never ask abatements, and hardly knowing 
whether pity for the trader's sacrifice or joy 
at her good bargain most predominated in 
her breast she told Mr. Pipeclay to send it 
borne at two. 

Pinner was prep.ired that day as usual and 



Jemima might have been seen* as she was seat- 
ed, measuring with her eye the large oval space 
(he dish was destined to occupy before Iter ; 
and the suppressed smile that occasionally 
played at the corner of her mouth sliowed 
that sometliing would shine by and by. 

Scarcely had Simon dropped for a moment 
in the rocking chair and set his tooth pick in 
motion, before a rap was made at the door, 
and Jemima presented with her choice ware. 
The suppressed smile now burst forth as she 
exhibited her economical purchase. ♦ Here 
Simon, isn't this an excellent article for 
four and six ? this will hold the whole goose, 
deary.' 

* The— whole — goose^dear ^eh I' re- 
peated Simon slowly, as he turned over the 
dish to inspect it — * why Jemima, it w almost 
cracked in two !' 

* O no matter for that, Mr. Pipeclay says 
it can be boiled in milk and made as sound 
as it ever was.' 

As thanksgiving day was approaching, and 
some of the Oidschool family were expected 
at dinner on that day-^immediate prepara- 
tions were made for repairing the dish. The 
trouble was now to find a suitable thing to 
boil it in. T\\e dinner pot was too small at 
the mouth and nothing could be found large 
enough but the washboiler ; in this it sat ad- 
Imirably. ^ 

* Well Jemima how much water does it 
take to fill the boiler as high as this ?' point- 
ing to the extreme point of the crack. 

* Why, about a bucket and half.' 

* Four gallons of milk in thanksgiving 
time ! Unfortunate season indeed for such 
an undertaking!' Pumpkin pies had mo- 
nopolized all that the cows in the neighbor- 
hood could produce till the eventful day.' 

As nothing could be done with it, Jemima 
rather sorrowfully placed it in a conspicuous 
part of the closet with the defect out of sight 
as much as possible, until some future day 
when they might keep a cow and mend it 
more economically. 

Rather ashamed of her speculation Jemhna 
said nothing of a new dish, and the Oidschool 
family were amply served froln the smaller 
one. Many curious and wondering eyes were 
that day cast by the visiters upon the unu- 
sed blue dish on the closet shelf. — And 
Simon smiled as Jemima bit her lip when the 
memento of her rare speculation met her 
eye. 

Simon in all his wisdom and economy, 
however, was not infallible. The tedious 
mode of roasting geese, which had been 
practised in the Oidschool family from the 
days of the pilgrims, was to suspend them 
by a wire before the fire — not*unfrequently 
leaving it a matter of doubt whether the cook 
or the goose had the greatest scorching^ Si- 
mon in the plenitude of his affection was de- 



termined to save his beloved from such a fate 
whenever he could make a suitable provisioD 
economically. 

One day passing where a red flag had drawn 
a concourse of people together, he found, 
among a lot of second' hand furniture, the 
very article he wanted. After waiting two 
hours, the Auctioneer approached the spot 
where Simon had patiently stationed himself 
for the purpose of securing the prize. 

The bids began at five cents, and after 
close bidding for a few minutes it was knock- 
ed off, and the' clerk directed to put down 
^one second hand tin kitchen, little used, to 
Simon Oidschool— thirty-seven and a liaU* 
cents — delivered.' 

* This is the screen fur Jemima,' thought 
Simon as he took it in his hand—' and a 
cheap one too.' 

* Why Simon,' exclaimed his beloved, as 
he entered the door, * what black, greasy 
thing have you got there — it is* — 

' It is an economical purchase deary— on 
ly think, but two and three pence, spit and 

hU.' 

Jemima now began to scrape the lumps of 
dough and putty from the bottom of the tin 
kitchen, and exhibited to Simon a tolerable 
cullender. He contemplated his cheap pur- 
chase a few moments and then said in as good 
humored tone as he could assume—' Well, 
my dear, I guess we shall have to boil it with 
your cracked dish ?' 

The article was not comely enough (o adorn 
the closet, bat Jemima was careful to place k 
where it would meet her husbaud^s eyes as 
often as the cracked dish should hers, hop- 
ing that the memento would not be less use- 
ful to him than the dish had been to her. 

Now there are few newly married people 
who have not bought their cracked dislies, 
and old tin kitchens ; it is not in these sim- 
ple circumstances that the merit of the tale 
exists ; but it is in the use to which such spec- 
ulation can be applied. It is to the purchase 
of the dish and tin kitchen that much of 
the property of the Oidschool family is ow- 
ing. 

After their first speculations they learnt 
the important lesson, not to purchase any 
article of furniture, without consulting each 
other. 

Sam Slop advertises goods below cost.— 
Jemima remembers the cracked dish, and is 
careful to go where men are willing to own 
that they ^ell on a living profit. 

Simon, on his way to his place of business 
passes an auction mart — he looks straight 
ahead and hurries his step as he passes and 
thinks of his tin kitchen speculation : and when 
he is really in want of an article he goes to 
the regular dealer, buys a good article, pays 
a fair price, and has a noble consciousness 
that he is helping the trade. 
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When Jemima talked of buying a pretly na- 
Varino fur several dollars^Simon only point- 
ed to the closet sh^lf and her mind was 
-made up at unce. 

At the time when the fever of land specula- 
tion was raging bigh, Simon was almost indu- 
ced to submit to the solicitalion of some of 
his neighbors to take a share in a township: 
the bargain ho would not venture to make, 
<iowever, without Jemuna*s knowledge and 
^consent.' 

• You know best, Simon,* was her reply ; 
* but don't forget the tin kitchen/ This was 
enough, and the speculation company was 
made up without liim. 

Thus scarcely a <lay passes without some 
important or trivial matter being decided, by 
adverting to one of those valuable regulators. 

It would do one good to go to their house 
mid see how those standing monitors have 
preserved their rooms from the accumula- 
tion of useless furniture of all kinds — and 
the business of Simon from the inroads of all 
visionary speculations. 

Year after year has passed away — and 
many has been the joyful Thanksgiving dinner 
the writer has taken in the Oldschool family 
— dozens of dishes have been broken and 
passed to oblivion— cooking apparatus has 
been burnt and replenished time and again — 
yet as often as the day has returned, the 
newly scouretl old tin kitchen has been hung 
upon its nail and the cracked dish has held 
its wonted conspicuous location ; yet unboil- 
ed, unused and unbroken. To every newly 
married couple we would say — preserve, as 
tfie most valuable and important mementos, 
ill whatever shape they may ^ave fallen to 
your lot, the first Old Tin Kitchen and 
Cracked dish. 

True and False Kiudne§s. 

/ S^TER Catharine,* said Alice W. as she 
entered her sister's ^chamber. * I remember 
you said the other day, you should not wear 
your stout calf-skin "shoes again. Will you 
let me give them to n poor little girl at the 
door. She looks thin and pale, and must be 
cold this morning without shoes.* Do not 
speak to mc now, Alice, I do not know 
where t|ie shoes are and cannot look for 
them.* * Can you not Hiul the shoes now and 
read the book another time,* said Alice, as 
she stood beside her sister's chair ; — but 
as she looked up in her face, she saw her 
thoughts and feelings were far from the child 
of want, and that it would be in vain to say 
more to her. * 1 don't love to tell her so,' 
thought Alice, as she closed her door. * yet 
what can I do ?* At this moment she thouglit 
of a little treasure she had been collecting. 
A pile of bright shining silver pieces, amount 
ing in all to a dollar and a half. Her resolu 
tion was boon formed, and tying on her bon 



net, she took the little girl by the hand, and 
led her to a shoe store at the corner of the 
street, and selecting a strong well made pair, 
she placed them in the hands of the little 
girl.^A smile lit the pale countenance of the 
child, and her heartfelt, ^ thank you Miss 
W.' resounded again and again in Alice's 
ears as she retraced her steps to her home. 

The *■ beautiful tale' was finished before 
Catharine rose from her chair, and she then 
sealed herself at her writing table and placed 
a fair gilt-edged sheet before her. Upon ibis 
she wrote, in a fine graceful hand, a few 
lines, enclosing within the paper a costly ring, 
and directed it to a wealthy young* friend, 
whose acquaintance she was desirous of cul- 
tivating. 

The afflicted mother of the liltle girl was 
yet engaged in her daily toils, although the 
sun had almost set, as her child entered the 
room. * Oh mother, mother !* she exclaim 
ed, * see what Miss W. has given me ; now 
I shall not be sick so often, and can go out 
when it rains. Are they not beautiful shoes ?' 
A tear fell upon the cheek of the mother as 
she saw the gift ; raising her eyes, she thank- 
ed her heavenly father, and prayed for bles- 
sings to descend on her who had been so 
kind to tliem. The next morning as Alice, 
from her window saw the little girl pass proud 
and happy, she felt a deep shrill ofjoy in her 
heart. 

Catharine's gift was received by her young 
friend from the hands of a servant. She 
read tlie note with cold indifference and then 
looked^ for a moment upon t)\e ring. * It is 
rather a pretty one/ said she, and placing it 
upon an already profusely jeweled finger, the 
giver and the gift were alike forgotten. — Reg, 
Magazine. 
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Anscdotk.— A worthy old clergyman of 
our acquaintance, one of the old school of 
which few relics now remain, used to tell 
the following with much glee. There was 
in his parish, one C. by trade a carpenter, 
who had acquired much credit for ingenuity 
and no less for shrewdness and wit. C. was 
one day hewing some timber, when the cler 
gyman accosted him — * Mr. C. you have 
become famous for ingenuity ; you have 
made almost every thing else, pray can you 
make me a devil ?* * Very eathy, Mr. 
F.> replied the other, scanning the parson 
carelessly ami raising his axe * jeih put your 
foot on thith slick«-you want the leath alterin' 
of any man I know of.* 



* Mr dear Murphy,* said an Irishman to 
his companion, * why did you betray the 
secret I told you ?* It is betraying you call 
it ? Sure when I found I wa8n*t able to keep 
it myself didn't I do well to tell it to some- 
body that could ?' 



Destructivb FiiiE.r-For the infornuuion of 
those of our readers who reside at a distance, we give 
a brief notice of the most destructive fire that ever 
visited this city ; to name the occupants and owners 
of buildings would be beyond our limits : — 

The fire commenced about five o'clock, P. M. on 
Tuesday the 7th inst and is supposed to have been 
occasioned by a spark from the chimney of the 
Steam-boat Congress, which stopped to take in tow 
a Barge lying at the dock. It was first communi- 
cated to the old storehouse of Samuel Plumb, which 
was almost instantly in a blaze, and the wind blow- 
ing strong from the north-west, the devastating ele- 
ment spread with unexampled rapidity, in spite of 
every exertion to arrest its progress, until it had 
destroyed from sixty to seventy dwelling houses and 
stores, and other buildings—a vast amount of furni- 
ture and merchandize, and thrown more than one 
hundred families into the streets without a shelter. 
The whole square, bounded by Water, Front, Fleet, 
and Ferry-streets, is entirely consumed ; also, the 
whole sq^uare surrounded by Front, Second, Parti- 
tion and Cross-streets, with the exception of three 
houses. Also, the square surrounded by Ferry, 
Front and Still-streets and the South Bay. Also, all 
the buildings lying between Cross-street and the Bay, 
together wiUi the Lumber Yards of Wm. Hudson and 
R. Reed. The loss sustained cannot fall much short of 
8150,000, and the insurance will not exceed $50,000. 

lietlers Gontaininir Bem2ttaiices« 

Receiv$d at this Office, ending fFedneedap /mC, deducting 
the tmount of Pottage pud, 
A. B. Troy, N. Y.tl,00 ; R. R. Sauratuck, Mich. fl.OO ; 
H. H. Stockport, N. Y.fl.OO, J. McK. Ltvlngstoo, N. Y. 
83,32; A. S.L. Manchester, N. Y.fl.QO: C. R. Grand 
Rapids, Mich. fl.UO; P. M. Peekskill, N. Y. $3,00; 
M. £. C. Aurelius, N.Y.fl.OO; 8. M. Espertnce, N.Y. 
f2,00; J. U. S. Albany, N. Y. •1,00; H. U. Friendship, 
N. Y.fl.OO; P.A.N.Erlevllle,N.Y.«l,00; P M. Akron, 
O.f5,00: L. A. T. South Bartford, N, Y. •1,00; P. M. 
Eaton, N.Y. #2,00; P.M. Warwick, Mf. «5,l»0; P.M. 
Broad Bro(ik,Ct.«3,00: N. C. ClaTerack, N. Y. fS.OO; 
G. W. S. North Adams, .Ms. tLOO; R. C. Madrid, N. Y. 
♦1,00 ; P. M. Bennett, N. Y. $5,00 : B. F. Davenport, N. Y. 
•0,90 ; R. R. ValaUe, N. Y. $1,00 ; P. M. West Pannlniton 
N. Y. $10,00; P. M. Livonia, N. Y. •1,00; A. H. S. 
Greenwood, N. Y. $1,00; D. C. Maklcn Bridge, •1,00; 
C. K. Greenwich, N. Y. •l.OO; L. U. Jainesville, N.Y. 
•1,00; L.B.AIden, N. Y. •1,00; P. M. Collins, N.Y. 
•5,00; W.B.Henderson, N.Y. •1,00; P. M. Gnrham. 
N. Y. •9,00 ; E. B. TuUy, N. Y. •lOOj P. M. McLeai< 
N.Y. •2,00; A. W. Vernon, Ct. •1,00; M. T. WllllamS- 
town, Ms. •S.OO ; W. D. S. Jamestown, N. Y. •15,00; 
P.M.Sta(ford,N.Y. 910 00, M. C. Cincinnati, O. 93,00; 
P. M. Cambridge, Vu •lO.OO; L. S. J. Norwich, N. Y. 
•1,00 ; D. C. ETErieville, N.Y. •l.OO. 

mARRIED, 

In this city, on Wednesday the Ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Fisher, George McDougal, Esq. Merchant, to Miss-Ann 
Jane Caldwell, both of ibis city. 

At Nassau, Rensselaer Co. on the 10th ult. by the Rev. 
Mr. Garrison, Mr. ErastusCook, Esq. of A^htaVUla, Ohio, 
to Miss Catharine Carshorc, of North Chatham, Ool. Co. 
daughter of the late Andrew Maa«flcld Carshorc, of Clav 
erack. 

In Gallatin, on the llth inst. by Adam Hoysradt Esq. 
Mr. Henry KIHmorc of Gallatin, to Miss Betsey Hoollman 
of Red Hook. 

DIED, 

In this city, on Thursday evening the 2d inst. Mrs. An- 
gelica Gilbert, consort of Ezekiei Gilbert, Esq. in the Tad 
year of her age. 

On Sundav morning the 6th. inst Caroline Matilda, 
daughter of James Naui, aged 16 months. 

On the 14th inst. Robert, son of John and Jane Chard, 
in his 2d year. 

At North Chatham, Col. Co. on the S5th ult. Mrs. Maria 
Carshorc, wife of James M. Carshore, aged 36 years. 

At Hillsdale, on the 17th ult. Miss Sally R. Row, daugh- 
ter of James and Elizabeth Row, aged 17 years. \ 

At Geneseo, Livingston Co. on the Hlh nit, Pele^ Sny- 
der, aged 67 years, formerly of this city. 

In Claverack on the 25tb ult. Mr. Henry Jacobia, in the 
46th year of his age. 

At Claverack, on Saturday the 21st of July, Mr. Peter 
Stalker, a FaUiol of '76, aged 84 yeats. T 
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From the United States Magazine. 
Tl&e Contrast* 

ET MRS. L. H. 8I00VBNBT. 

Tbe mother sat beside ker fire, 

Well trimmed it was i£nd bright- 
While loudly moaned the forest-^ines, 
Amid that wintry nighL 

She heard them not — those wind-swept pines — 

For o'er a scroll she hung, 
lliat bore ^er husband's voice of love, 

As when that love was young. 

And thiice her son beside her knee, 

Besought her favoring eye, 
And thrice her lisping daughter spoke, 

Before she made reply. 

* O, little daughter many a kiss 

Lurks in this treasured line — 

And boy — a father's counsels fond. 

And tender prayers are thine. 

Thou hast his proud and arching brow. 

Thou hast his eye of flame — 
And be the purpose of thy soul. 

Thy sunward course the same. 

Then as she drew them to her arms, 
Down her fair cheek would glide 

A tear that shone like diamond spark, 
The tear of love and pride. 

She took her infant from its rest,* 
And laid it on her knee, 

* Thou ne'er hast seen iliy sire,' she said, 

* But he'll be proud of Uiee. 

Fes — he'll be proud of thee, my dove. 

The lily of our line I 
I know what eye of blue he loves. 

And such an eye is thine.' 

* Where is my father gone mamma 7 
Why does he stay so long V 

* He's faraway in Congress-Hall, 

Amid the noble throng. 

He's in the lofty Congress Hall, 

To swell the high debate. 
And help to frame those righteous laws 

That make' our land so great 

But ere the earliest violets bloom, 

You in his arms shall be ; 
So go to rest my children dear. 

And pray for him and me.' 

The snow-flakes reared their drifted mound, 

They buried nature deep, 
Yet no(fh| within that peaceful home 

Stirred the soft down of sleep. 

For lightly like an angel's dream. 

The trace of slumber fell. 
Where innocent and holy love 

Entwined their guardian spell. 

Another eve — another scroll-^* 

Wot ye what words it said 7 
Two words— two fearful words it bore^ 

T%e duel I—and the dead I 
The duel!— and the dead!— how dork 

Was that yoang mother's eye. 



How fearful her protracted swoon- 
How wild her piercing cry ! 

There's many s wife whose bosom's lord 
Is in his prime laid low — 

Engulfed beneath the watery main. 
While bitter tempests blow— 

Or crushed ait id the battle-field. 
Where crimton rivers flow. 

Yet knew they not the deadly pang 
That dregs her cup of wo, 

Who lies so powerless on her couch. 

Transfixed by sorrow's sting! 
Her infant in its nurse's arms 

Like a forgotten tiling 7 

A dark haired boy is at her aide, 

He lifts his eagle eye, 
* Mother— they say my father's dead, 

How did my father die V 

Again— the spear-point in her breast ! 

Again — that shriek of pain I 
Child !— thou hast riven thy mother's soul. 

Speak not those words again. 

< Speak not those words again my son I' 

What boots the fruitless care ? 
They're written whereso'er she turns. 

On ocean earth or air. 

They're seared upon her shrinking heart. 

That bursts beneath its doom. 
The duel ! — and the dead /—they haunt 

The threshold of her tomb. 

So, through her brief and weary years 

That broken heart she bore. 
And on her pale and drooping brow. 

The smile sat never more. 

Tl&e Capud&in's Deatli. 

BY PARK BENJAMIN. 

There Is in Professor LongfelIow*s * Outre Her* an af- 
fecting incklent beautifully told-«f tlie death of a 
young Irisboian wbo had come 4o Italy to study at the 
Jesuit's College in Rome, and had taken the orders of a 
Cupuehin friar. While dying be knew of his situation, 
but would not give up tbe hope of reaching his own home 
before his decease. *He spoke of his return to his 
native land with childish delight. This hope had not 
deserted .him. It seemed never to have entered his mind 
that this consolation would be denied him ; that Death 
would thwart even these fond anticipation. I shall soon 
be well enough said he—* 

Oh I shall soon be well! I shall not die 
Beneath the glories of this melting sky- 
These soft rich hues that bathe the classic land 
Of Italy ; these gales that are so bland, 
So balmy and so cool, upon my grave 
Shall not at vesper's chiming rest and wave ; 
Tell me not I am dying — for I feel 
New pulses throb, new life-blood calmly steal, 
Now gentle slumber presses these sad eyes. 
And soon in strength thou wilt behold me rise ; 
But a few days will pass and I shall be 
Upon my home return, dear friend with thee ; 
With thee I'll leave each hoary Appcninc, 
Cross the high Alps and sail down the Rhine, 
Pass England's vales where joy and plenty smile, 
And greet thy shores, my own bright Emerald Isle ! 
Tlien, mother ! sistere^! your soft hands shall stray 
O'er my flushed cheeks and cool the heat away ; 
And when the death-seal stamps this marble brow 
Mark with what truth I keep my holy vow — 
My vow to Heaven to live entouchedby love. 
Save that of earthly saint for saints above— 
The love our Saviour knew— could he have died 
Nor in his anguish to his mother cried ? 



He ceased and leaned his forehead to the air, 
That came from flowery beds to visit there 
The sick man's couch — the tvilight shadows fell 
In deeper lines— I breathed my hushed farewell; 
Yet, going turned once more that fiice to view, 
Once more to see that cheek's carnation hue. 
His eyes were closed — a smile of beauty slept 
On his thin lips- 1 knelt me down and wept ; 
When silent I arose ; he had not stirred, 
But quiet lay, until an evening bird, 
Hidden among the leaves of some near tree, 
Poured sudden forth a flood of melody. 

* I know that strain,' he cried—* 1 know that strain ; 
Sing me to sleep, sweet sister, sing again I' 

He sank to sleep— to sleep to dream that he 
Had crossed the billows of the far wide sca^- 
That by his mother's cottage door he stood, 
And gazed on each familiar stream and wood. 
Alas ! 'twas all in dreams; few evenings passed 
Ere the self-exiled stranger breathed his Last; 
And that young heart was free as air to roam 
Not to its earthly but iu heavenly home ! 

Tbe Motl&er* 

Oh ! if there be linked with the gloom of existence. 
One feeling that deepens the darkness it wears, 

* Tis a fond mother's fear, that foresees in the dis- 

tance, 
Her infant sent forth to the world and its snares. 
Shall that face, a sweet well spring of smiles, soon be 

saddened 
Those weak trembling hands be uplifted to sini 
Shall the heart which scarce heaves on her bosom 

be maddened 
By pain from without, or by passion within 1 
In that hour, when her form is forgotten wbo bdre 

him. 
And the arm that first clasped him lies cold in tbe 

grave. 
Her spirit may hover in tenderness o'er him 
And see him alas ! but not warn him nor save ! 
Is tliere none, then, to care for the desolate stranger 
Who goes, all unheeding, unarmed, on his way, 
No Spirit of might to walk near him in danger, 
And scatter the fiends that would make him their 

preyl 
Ob, yes ! there is One, and beside Him no other ! 
The Redeemer, the Ruler, whose throne is on high ! 
From the glories of heaven He beholds the fud 

mother, « 

Mid the songs of the angeh. He catches thy sigh. 
Qo take thy sweet babe, and to Jesus confide him, 
He has dwelt m our flesh, he can feel for our fears! 
Take this lamb to the^ Shepherd, who safely shall 

guide him. 
Through the desert of perils, the valley of tears I 
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From the LRdy*B Book. 

HENRIETTA NARRISON* 
Or ttae Bine Cotton Umbrella. 

A tRRTCir. 
BT MISS LESLtK. 

• Well, girle — I aiti cducjited ? exclaimed 
Henrietta Harrison, as she bounded into the 
back schoolroom of Mrs. Strickland's sem- 
inary for young ladies ; where, the business 
of that day bying over, the most diligent of the 
pupils were engaged in learning their lessons 
and writing their exercises for the next. 

• Educated, are you ?' said Miss Daven 
port, looking up from her desk — » I wish I 
could say the same. But I do not believe 
that my education will ever be finished. 
Mum.Majuj^I am only. Jujt nnw beginning 
to gel inmsight into the various branches 
that I have been plodding at since I was six 
years old. I dare say I shall be kept at 
school till all my four. elder sisters are mar- 
ried, for I overheard Mrs. Strickland hinting 
to mamma iliat it was impolitic to bring out 
two many daughters at once. I wish I was 
taller, iwd xhen it would be impossible to 
make me still pass for a ctiild : unfortunate- 
ly, I stopped growing at fourteen. But how 
do you know that you are educated ? What 
proof have you ?' 

• I have just come up from Mrs. Strick- 
land*8 front parlor, w here uncle Mark M^rk- 
ham (who you know came to town yesterday) 
has been settling all my bills fur the last time, 
and I am to quit schqol at once, and he is to 
take me home with ,^ to Markhamville, 
where he has been nl^^king u town for the 
last five years on some land that he bought 
in the back part of the state of New-York. 
So you see I have said my last lesson, and 
written my last exercise ; at least I hope so.' 

• Not so fast,' said Miss Davenport.—* He 
may play you a trick, after all — like Maria 
Gidley*s aunt, who since she took her from 
school, has made her learn five times as 
much at home, and watches her icn limes as 
closely as we lire waiclied by Mrs. Strickland 
and all her teachers.' 



* No, no, he will not,' replied Henrietta. — 

• I have no fear of that. But I will tell you 
how all this happened. You know I dined 
with uncle Mark to-day in a private parlor at 
the hotel.' 

* Yes, we know,' responded Miss Duck- 
worili. * You must have had a charming 
dinner. How we envied you !' 

* You had reason,' resumed Henrietta ; 

* for we had mock tiiitle-, and inaccaroni, 
and lobster, and lemon pudding, and vari- 

; ous other nice things that ara unfortunately 
j considered impinper to be eaten every day, 
and that Dr. Gruelman represents as certain 
death to any but middle-aged gel^|cmen, like 
himself. After dinner, uncle Mnrk (who 
said he could judge of me beitertwhen not in 
the presence of Mrs. Strickland,) examined 
into the state of my accomplishments. So I 
sung to him ** Je ptnst a voitsi^ and " E ser- 
bata/ and played him the overture of La 
Cenerentola ; at which he was so tasteless as 
to full asleep ; and then when I stopped he 
Wiiked up, rubbing his eyes, and asked fur 
Hail Columbia, but I told him I had nev^ 
seen the notes of it in my life and that I did 
not know the thing when I heard it ; upon 
which he shamed me, and almost made me 
cry. Then he called in one of the black wait- 
ers to whistle a cotillon, while I danced 
among seven chairs ranged as people. Af- 
ter this, r talked Italian for him, and said, 
** Ft auguro it huon giomo, signore,"* and 
** gododi vedcrvi in btiona aaluU^ 'f 

* Oh !* said Miss Dummer— * Yon should 
have said »* Comt state^'^t — and then ** Sto 
molto bene vi rmgrazzio,*'^ They come next 
in the phrase>book af\er ** t^i auguio,^' * 

* Poll,' replied Henrietta—* How should 
he know which was which. The poor man 
(or rather the happy man) has learnt no lan- 
guage -but his own. Think of the grammars, 
and vocabularies, and phrase-books, and 
transl'ttion tasks that he has escaped ! And 
then I rattled over as fast as I could, ** La 

•paletta, lemolU, Vattizzatojo^ la saliera, la 

* * I wUhyou good morning, »ir.' 
t ^ I am very gliiU to see y(p In good Iieaith.' 
X ' How do you do 7* 
'J* I am very well, I thank you.' 



pepajuolot FaceraboloJ* Lastly, by way of 
finale to my Italian, I said that word of words, 
Sghignozzamento,''*^ and was proceeding 
with '* Conseiosciacossachc^^t when he 
stopped his ears and bade me hush. Well, 
then he deyred a specitnen of my French, 
and as I never can remember any thing from 
Telemaque or from those dull old* tragedies 
of Racine, I began to repeat the fable of Le 
Renard et la Cigogne ; but not recollecting 
the whole, I pieced it out with Le Renard et 
le Corbeau jyid strange to say, he detected 
me, and asked why I turned my stork into a 
crow ; and then he said several things that 
were rather annoying.' ^ 

• You will find him too cunning for you, 
yet,' observed Miss Burnet.—' these old un- 
cles always know a great deal more than we 
aujipose, and they have a way of discovering 
Hhinj^s no one can tell how.' 

• Now hear the rest,' resumed Henrietta — 
* I had -taken with me to show to uncle Mark, 
my last sepia landscape, tvhich was jnst fin- 
ished. And notwithstanding that Mr. Mud- 
ford had sketched it himself in his most 
sketchy manner, and finished it with his own 
hand in his boldest style, my perverse uncle 
said at the first glance, that it looked to him 
like nothing but splotches dabbed on at ran- 
dom. Even ivhen he put on his spectacles, 
he mistook the clouds for ragg«<l cotton 
bags, with bits of cotton oozing out through 
the holes ; and themountain she thought were 
a row of extinguishers, and the trees whisk 
brooms and umbrellas. The cascade flotving 
down a dark perpendicidar rock, he imagined 
to be a huge rolling-towel hanging on a kitch- 
en door ; the river, striped calico ; and the 
abbey, he said, looked like one of Dr. Nott's 
stoves : the sheep and goats h« called poul- 
try, and the people he supposed to be fish 
standing upright. And when I assured him 
thiit it was only the bold sketchy style, in 
which Mr. Mudford excels all other drawing- 
masters, he replied that nothing can be good 
if it is unintelligible.' 

• » Bhovel, longn, poker, rait crilcr, pepper-box, viha. 
jjer-botile.' 

t* A fit of laughlfer.' 
; » For as much a».* 
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• He is far behind the age, as papa would 
saj,' observed Miss Burnet. 

♦ Well,' continued our heroine—* after I 
had undergone a similar examination on all 
the other thousand things that I had been 
learning he set himself back in tlie deep 
Spanish arm chair, and told me not to dis- 
turb him for he was going to think. So ) 
went and looked out of the window, and only 
asked him four or 6ve times if he had done 
thinking yet. At the end of half an hour he 
made a speech, in which he informed me 
that I was now sixteen, and thut having taken 
good care of me since I came into his pos 
session an orphan of six years old, and done 
his duty by having an education put at me, 
he had found me, on his three lust annual 
visits to Philadelphia, retrograding instead of 
improving, for which, however, bo was not 
sorry : the fashionable accomplishments, <as 
they are acquired at fashionable boardiuj^ 
schools, conferring no possible pleasure or 
advantage on either man, woman, or child. 
Only think of his sajing so ! — after all the 
pain and trouble they cost us poor school- 
girls. It is well Mrs. Strickland was not 
witl^iin hearing.' 



port. * Am I not made thin and pide, and 
kept in a co|^ant headache, with these per- 
petual studies and endless accomplishments/ 
* Oh ! but you take them too hard,* said 
the giddy Henrietta. * You are trying all the 
time to really leurn this multitude of things, 
and to excel in every one of tlicm. Now, 
for my part, I do not care whether I acquire 
them or not. All that I have picked up has 
been without any particular effi^t. Though I 
have no fancy for learning out of book, yet I 
like dearly to read in book ; and, strange to 
say, I remember things best when 1 have not 
studied them. I iutend in future to read 
prodigiously. Well — where was I in my long 
story. Oh ! now I recollect ! Uncle Mark 
finished by telling nie, that as enough had 
been done in passing me through the usual 
routine, I might consider myself educated, 
according to the present acceptance of the 
word, having been kept at school the usual 
number of quarters ; so that his conscience 
was now clear as to having done his duty by 
mo in the eyes of tlie world.' 

* That was a very queer sort of talk/ said 
Miss Dummer. ' I do not quite understand 
it.' 

* No maiter,' resumed Henrietta ; • I do 
perfectly. Well — the conclusion amounted 
to this. — He determined to take me with him 
10 Markhamville, and there let me practise 
being mistress of the house, under the gui- 
dance of his trusty and notable housekeeper. 
Mrs. Bowlby— who is to endeavor to make 
me a fit wife for any clever fello^v that will be 
willing to take me dQ' hie hands. The dear 



good old man ! how t thanked him !— panic 
idarly for that last part of his speech. I was 
on the point of promising never to tease him 
again ; but I was afraid I should not be able 
to keep that promise. And then it will give 
him such an agreeable surprise, when he 
finds me turn out a tolerably good sort of 
girt after all.' 

* I wonder you are not wild with joy,* ob 
served Miss Davenport. 

* I am,' said Henrietta. 

* And to think that you will be able to or 
der what you please for dinner,' said Miss 
Duckworth. ' If I were you, Henrietta, I 
would have gcoseberry tart and custard eve- 
ry day, with plenty of sugar in the gooseberry, 
and plenty of spice in the custard ; and I 
would have always at tea, iced queen cakes, 
and preserved limes, and pickled oysters ; 
and every night before I went to bed, 1 
would have both cocoanut and pineapple.' 

* Well— well— we shall see,' replied Hen- 
rietta-—' and now I am all impatience to 
get off, and stay with Uncle Mark at the ho- 
tel during the week that he will remain in 
town ! and to do my own shopping, and to 
buy whatever 1 choose. I shall put half a 



♦ He is quite right,' observed Miss Daven* 1 dozen maniua-raakers in requisition to fit me 



out for beginning the world at Markhamville. 
And to thuik of the delight of traveling. I, 
whose journeys have been confined to a ride 
to Fairmouiit, or to Bartram's Garden, or a 
voyage across the river to Camden. Oh ! I 
forgot^I w;»s once at Germantown.' 

In the evening, Mr. Markham took his 
I niece to the theatre, and she so much de- 
lighted him by crying bitterly at the tragedy, 
and laughing heartily at the farce, and always 
in the right place, that he whispered to an old 
friend who had accompanied them, * The 
' girl has some sense and some feeling, after 
all. Giddy and mischievous though she is, 
I believe I will let her quit Mrs. Strickland 
to-morrow, and keep her with me at the ho- 
tel till I start for Markhamville.' 

We will concisely pass over Henrietta's 
leave-taking of Mrs. Strickland, who bestowed 
on her abundance of good advice, as to prac- 
tising five hours a day on the piano, drawing 
one hour, devoting three hours to French, 
and four to Italian, and filling up the inter- 
vals with astronomy, chemistry, logic and 

* philosophy, adding worsted work of even- 
ings ; it being only by this process she 
could keep up the accomplishments acquired 
at school. Noiwiihstunding the joy of her 
emancipation, our heroine look leave of her 
schoolmates whh abundance of tears, and to 
each of tho poor teachers or sub-governesses 
she privately ^nve some little present as a to- 
ken of remembrance. * Henrietta, how 1 
envy you,' whispered Miss Duckworth— 

• you have eaten you^ last boarding-school 
dinner.' • 



During the week that they remained in 
Phihdclphia, Mr. Markham was much en- 
gaged with business of his own, and Henriet- 
ta found ample employment in shopping and in 
consulting with dress makers, her uncle bar- 
ing allotted to her a certain susn for the outfit 
which ladies generally find necessary in re- 
moving from one place to another. Tliie 
sum he cautioned her not to exceed, as he 
should on no consideration eke it out with 
even a single dollar. Henrietta had imbibed 
nn idea that it was utterly impossible to take 
a journey tvithout a gray pongee traveling 
dress and a drab-colorcd grass-cloth bonnet. 
But, in the mean time, she was so strongly 
tempted by various articles of finery, that 
slie found there would be no money left for 
this particular costume, which would require 
about thirty dollars more. She did not, how- 
ever, despair of coaxing her uncle out of 
this extra n{)propriation, and there was still 
time to buy the dress and have it made, and 
to purchase a bonnet ; accordingly she 
broached the subject to him after breakfast, 
when he was just preparing to go out. * I 
will think about it,' said he. 

' Dearest uncle Mark, do not think lonj.' 

* I shall not — ten minutes nill suiBpe.' 
He took his seat in the Spanish arm-chair^ 
and thought steadfastly, while Henrietta fixed 
her eyes all the time on the waicli that he 
had given her, after positively refusing to 
present her with a diamond ring. 

* Well, uncle — the ten minutes arc out,' 
said Henrietta. 

* I have thought,' replied he, • and the re- 
sult is that I have mode up my mind to give 
you no more money for any purpose belong- 
ing to this out5t. If you choose to seize 
u{>on the useless before you have secured 
the useful, you may abide by the consequen- 
ces/ 

* But, uncle,' said Henrietta, * it is utterly 
iuijMJssible for me to go to New- York with- 
out a pongee traveling-dress and a grass- 
cloili bonnet/ 

* What will you do if you do not go ?' 
asked the uncle. 

' Then I sliall stay behind ?' ^ 

* What will you do when you stay bo- 
hind ?' 

Henrietta turned away half crying, and ' 
made no answer. ' 

* I am firm as a rock,' said Mr. Markham. 
* I do nothing without mature deliberation. 
You shall neither have a grass-cloth gown 
nor a pongee bonnet.' 

* But I may have a pongee gown and a 
grass-cloth bonnet — may I not, dear uncle ?.' 
said Henrietta — catching at a straw. 

* Neither one nor the other— I do not know 
which is which, but you shall have neither. I 
have thought it and I have said it, and yott 
•niglit aii well attempt icMjiove Mount HoU 
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^oke. AinoDg your numerous dresses, you 
can certainly find one that is fit for traveling, 
and I see no objection to the straw bonnet 
you are wearing now. At all events, you 
should haYe saved out sufficient money for 
the purpose, if you considered these pongee 
and grHsS'Cloth things as articles of absolute 
necessity/ 

There being no alternative, Henrietta 
found herself obliged to submit. Her uncle 
took his hat and went out for the morning, 
and she departed to make her final settlement 
with the dress-makers, and to provide her- 
self with a traveling hand-basket, that she 
nesirly filled with gingerbread-nuts, and the 
bonbons called lemon drops, without which 
Miss Duckworth had assured her it was im- 
possible to undertake a journey to New-York 
or indeed to any other place. 

The clouds soon cleared away from (he 
brow of our heroine, when she found that 
there was no remedy for her disappointment, 
and her uncle was glad to see that she met 
bim at dinner with a smiling countenance, 
and also that she had been practising not on- 
}X Hail Columbia but Yankee Doodle beside. 
By way of salvo for refusing the traveling 
costume, he went out and bought her a very 
handsome Thibet shawl, and in the evenin;s 
be took her again to the theatre. On their way 
ihiiher he informed Henrietta that she would 
have a female companion as far as New- York, 
for that Mr. Wimpule, an acquaintance of his, 
had requested him to t^ke charge of his 
daughter to that city, where she was going 
to be bridesmaid at tlic wedding of one of tier 
cousins. 

On the morning of their departure, Henri- 
etta, who had kept awake since three o'clock 
that she might not oversleep herself, was up 
and dressed long before five, precisely 
At whieh hour her uncle knocked at her 
door. He found her simply liabited in a 
plaid silk frock and her straw bonnet, and as 
she gaily bade him good morning, his heart 
smote him that he h^d not indulged her accor- 
ding to her desire. They departed for the 
steam-boat, ivhere, as they sat on the deck, 
they were soon joined by Mr. Wimpole and 
his daughter. Rosabelle Wimpole was a tidl 
willowy-looking girl, who seemed all a -droop. 
Immensely long ringlets, intermixed with 
downward flowers, dangled down her ciieeks 
and over the front of her neck. On one 
' side of her bonnet hung a long drooping 
spray of pallid roses, and a green veil. Her 
dress seemed fulling ofiT her shoulders and 
wrinkled down her waist, which was of amaz- 
ing length ; and its arm-holes descended al- 
most to her elbows, pushing the sleeves be- 
low them. Never did a dress look more 
uncomfortably ; and how^she kept it on was a 
mystery to all observers. A worked-muslin 
pelerine hung back from her shoulders, with 
a long flowing ribbon strung about it in some 



way tliHt was neither useful nor ornamental. 
Her eyes were lialf closed in^a perpetual lan- 
guish, and her lips half open as if to exhale a 
perpetual sigh. She formed a striking con- 
trast to the round healthy figure, blooming 
cheeks, and sprightly countenance of Henri- 
etta Harrison. 

On being introduced to our heroine, Miss | 
Wimpole regarded her through an eye-glass, 
and was probably satisfied with iiie result of 
her scrutiny, as she pressed the hand of Hen- 
rietta to her heart, and said, * Let us be 
friends forever.' To which proposals Miss 
Harrison nodded an* assent. The last bell 
began to send forth its clamorous peal before 
Mr. Markham and Mr. Wimpole had finished 
their discussion on the state of the money 
market, and Rosabelle prepared for a melan- 
choly parting with her father by dVawing her 
veil over her face, and unfolding a handker- 
chief wfiich she took from her reticule. Now 
tlie truth was that she was only to be absent 
a week, and that she always spent as much of 
her time from home as she possibly could ; 
living almost entirely with married sisters, 
cousins, and a variety of people whom she 
called her friends, and from whom the slight- 
est invitation was sufficient. Her father was 
married to a second wife, a dull drowsy wo- 
man, and they had a numerous flock of noisy 
troublesome young children, whom Mrs. 
Wimpole left entirely without control, as she 
did her step-daughter. 

All the visiters were fast leaving the boat, 
and Mr. Wimpole (engaged to the hist mo- 
ment in conversstion with Mr. Markham) 
shook Rosabelle*s hand without turning his 
head towards her, forgot to give her a fare- 
well kiss, and finishing his discourse with 
' Bills on England are selling at ten per cent, 
premiimi*— he sprung on shore just as they 
were taking up the landing-board. His daugh- 
ter went to the railing, and waved her hand- 
kerchief at nothing till the boat had passed by 
Chesnut, Mnrket, and Arch streets. She 
then came bark to Henrietta, and said to her 
— * My sweet friend, let us mutu-.dly aid each 
other to keep clear of the shoals and quick* 
sands of our perilmis voyage.* 

* I think that will be rather the business of 
the pilot and engineer,' observed Mr. Mark- 
ham, looking up from the morning papers 
which he had bought from the boys on the 
wharf, to read while in the boat. 

» Oh ! I mean the voyage of life' said Rosa- 
belle. 

* Oh ! life thou art a gloomy road, 

A weary, tad, and heavy load, 

For wretches such at I.* 

* Poor girl !* said Mr. Murkham pityingly— 
* you are very young to be tired of life al- 
ready. But you should not call yourself a 
wretch.' 

* Thut is only a quotation, dear oticIc,' ob- 
served Henrietta. 



*Ah! my beloved Miss Hairi^t^iN* 0'<*id 
Rosttbelle^* or rather ray sweet Henrietta, 
(for that I believe is your name) I see you 
are skilled in the poets. But as I was snyiug 
I feel that we are destined to treat the thorny 
path together, and that the friendship com- 
menced this day, will endure till the wing of 
time shall sever us. While Henrietta was 
thinking of a suitably reply, (not certain 
whether she ought to adopt the style of her 
new and extreme friend or whether she had 
best remain au nature^) Miss Wimpole took 
out from her belt an ivory tablet, in which she 
bes;nn to make memorandums. Henrietta 
erroneously supposed that she was marking 
down a young couple then inconveniently 
promenading the crowded deck ; the lady 
holding on to her husband's arm with both 
hantis as if afraid of losing her prize, and 
smiling up in his face honey-moon fashion : 
and the gentleman looking some what embar- 
rassed as he carried by one end a dowu pil* 
low,» whose covering of cambric lined with 
pink silk, was frilled with rich l.ice. This 
bijou of a pillow, which they seemed afraid 
to trust a moment out of their sight, and 
which was in keeping with tl>e splendor of 
her dress, was evidently for the purpose of 
accommodating the lady beautifully, should 
she be inclined to repose during the voyage 
10 Bordentown.* 

The boat seemed but a few minutes in 
passing the city, and the attention of our 
young and imtraveled heroine was alternately 
engaged by the wide river glittering in the 
morning sun, its green and fertile shores, and 
the various people that walked, ur stood, or 
sat about the deck. They were nearly at 
Bridesburgh, when she missed her new 
friend and went down stairs iu search of her. 
She found Miss Wim)>oIe sitting at the table 
in the ladies' cabin, surrounded by talking 
w^men and crying children, and busily en- 
gaged in tronsferring her memorandums to 
un album-looking book. 

* Friend of my future life, I am writing my 
journal,* said Rosabelle.—* 1 had determined 
never to travel without keeping one. It is so 
gratifying to people's friends. Shall I read 
you what I have written ?. (lowering her voice.) 
Come, let us go and take our seats on those 
shelves by the windows, where the children 
can uo longer catch hold of our dresses with 
iljcir greasy hands.* Accordingly, jhey re-* 
treated to the transom. • There now,' said * 
Rosabelle—* we are nicely fiited. If the 
children clamber up after us, we can easily 
throw them out of the window,' She then 
commenced as follows : reuding in a sing- 
song affected tone, and frequently obliged to 
elevate l)cr voice to its highest pitch, th«)t it 
might be heard above the Iretting of the ba- 
bies, the coaxing of the mothers, and thd 
creaking of the rocking ch^it^. 
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* How finely orgnnized are tbe fibres of 
the httinnn heart ! How cloself they are in- 
terwoven with our tears ! How painful, how 
agonizing it is to rend asunder the silken 
cords that, tie us to our native roof. Oh 
home ! sweet home ! Why should we tram- 
ple on the flowers that bloom on our paternal 
hearth ?' 

' Very true/ remarked Henrietta — • it is 
better to put them on the mantle-piece. Bui 
I thought you were going to read me your 
joumul/ 

* So I am.— This is it. — But I see you are 
not used to journals. It is fHshiouablu fur 
them to begin dcspondingly, and to end in a 
great outburst of joy or something. Well— lo 
proceed. — Philadelphia — thrice-lored, thrice 
honored Philadelpliia ! Glorious city of my 
birth, and city, of William Penn, whose stat- 
ue befronts the hospital !' 

* Befronts !' said Henrietta. 

* Yes, befronts— stands in front of. ■ It is 
a word that I have myself added to our lan- 
gauge. I think it very expressive^don*t 
you ? But let me go on — • Metropolis of the 
friendly quakers, and queen of the blue and 
silver Delaware !' Triumphant rival of Wil- 
mington and Burlington, also of Bristol, and 
other places. With swelling heart and 
streaming eyes I have just passed your well 
known walls !' 

* What walls ?• asked Henrietta. 

* Oh ! the walls of the houses, to be sure. 
* The lengthy market-house has faded from 
my view, and Christ Church steeple has melt- 
ed into air. Your lofty towers have pierced 
the clouds and vanished* 

^ What towers !' inquired Henrietui. 

* Oh I the two shot towers — we have bo 
others— but you must not expect a journal to 
tell nothing but the truth. Well — where am 
I. * In a few hours n vast portion of this 
restless globe (more than eighty miles,) ^\ 
roll between me and the city of my ancestors, 
where even my grandfather was born, and 
kept his extensive store, and papa and my 
uncles after him. Hours, days and nights 
must slowly wind tlieir mingled web around 
the State House clock before my longing 
eyes shall again be greeted with the welcome 
smoke of Kensington glass house, blest har- 
binger of Phibidelphia. Smd glides the 
jerking boat. The river widens— tlie shore 

fattens— poplars shade red cottages. They 
* are out of fashion in Philadelphia : lindens 
being all the go— Oh I leafy lindens I your 
branches strike upon my heart, and wake the 
chord ofmemory— particularly those in front 
of the State House, where oft when court was 
over, and the youthful attorneys at law were 
returning to their offices, I met on my way lo 

Guabert's Butbe still, my tell-tale fingers, 

and breathe not that mysterious name lo the 
wiuds.— Alas— alas— seven suns shall set, 



seven pensive moons shall rise before %ve 
meet again. Sighs wave my disl^eveled 
tresses— tears blot my paper — the pen falls 

from my convulsive grasp* 

* And did it ?* asked Henrietta : who had 
been trying all the time under the guise 
of naivett to conceal her inclination to 
laugh. 

Before the question could be answered, 
breakfast was announced, and Mr. Markham 
appeared at the door to conduct his young 
ladies to the table , where broiled chickens, 
omelets, and stewed clams, for a while di- 
verted the attention ofRosHbelle from her 
sorrows. On returning to the deck she whis 
pered Henrietta—' Not a word about a cer 
lain young gentleman to your uncle— I con- 
fide in your friendship, and feel \hat yon will 
^uard my" secret with your life.* She then 
diverged into the history of her cousin Rachel 
to whose wedding she was going.—* I must 
make you acquainted with coushn Rachel,* 
said she — ' in spite of her lamentable name 
you will find her J) sweet ainl lovely crea- 
ture. Siie is my daily correspondent.* 

Nothing particular occurred during the re- 
mainder of their voyage up the Delaware, ex- 
cept that ihey of the pink pillow landed at 
Bristol, the lady having taken it into use as she 
arranged herself elegantly for a nap on a set- 
tee in the cabin ; and she actually had the 
felicity of reclining her head on it nearly the 
whole of the passnge from Dunks's ferry to 
BriRtol. Off Whhehill a sturgeon leaped 
out of the water to perform a somerset, 
and Rosabellc put down in her journa!, that 
* countless fish forsook the briny element to 
gambol in their native of fields ofair.' 

When ihey took the rail-road cars at Bor- 
deiitowu, Miss Wimpole commissioned her 
natal river (as she called the Delaware) to 
bear her sighs to Thirteenth street, and having 
apostrophised the mansion of Joseph Bona- 
parte at point Breeze, as ' breathing around 
an air of royalty,' she professed an insur- 
mounthble inclination to commune awhile 
with her own mind and very soon fell asleep, 
jjenrieita looked out both sides at all that 
the velocity of the car would allow her to see 
and her uiM:le talked to his opposite neigh- 
bors. When ihey passed the line of cars 
that had left Amboy that morning the usual 
rapid exchange of newspapers took place 
between the gentlemen going to New- York, 
and the gentlemen coming fi-oni thence ; and 
during this onslaught of a moment Mr. 
Markham*s gold spectacles were accidentally 
snatched offinsnatchingatthepapers which he 
held up in each hand. This untoward inci- 
dent was a sad grievance to the old gentleman, 
for though he had gained an equivalent supply 
of the New- York morning news in exchange 
for that of Philadelphia the want of glasses 
prevented tiim from reading it. He then be-f 



thought himself of pointing out to Henrietta 
the beauties of the country ; but finding few 
beauties to describe, lie also sunk into a ii«p 
from which he did not wsken till thty arrived 
at Hights-town and took in the usual supply 
of fruit and cakes from the children that eome 
to the road side to sell them when the core 
reach the stopping-place. 

At length they came to Amboy where Rosa- 
bdle discovered something that she caHed 
rocks, and put down in her journal as frown- 
ing precipices. She then began to make 
comparisons between her native river aud 
the Hudson, very unfavorable to the latter. 
' Now for my part,' said Henrietta, » I see no 
reason for not admiring botli rivers. I think 
the more things we are pleased with, the more 
pleasure we have.* 

* That is quite n sensible remark,* obser-, 
ved her uncle in a low voice to Henrietta*, 

* I am sorry I refused yOu'the pongee grass 
cloth.' 

* Pleasure !* ejaculated Rosabelle. • Who 
can look for |)leasure in this vale of sorrow 
when at every step a bleeding heart stares us 
in the face !* 

* I never satv one in my life,* said Henriet- 
ta. 

' Well,* said Mr. Markham—* the mis- 
fortune that presses most heavily on me 
just now IS the loss of my umbrella which I 
must have left in the rail-road car. I never 
travel without one, and I never have it strap- 
ped on my trnnk since I had one rubbed to 
pieces by doing so. It is unaccountable that 
I should forget it, for it was quite new, 
an excellent thick silk, with an ivory handle, 
and cost me six dollars.* 

* Undoubtedly you will get it ag:iin,' said 
Henrietta — * was not your name upon it ?' 

* To be sure it was engraved on the slide- 
but ihat is of no avail. I have made up my 
mind as to seeing it no more for nobody ever 
returns a good umbrella.* 

* Oh ! the degeneracy of the world,' sighed 
Rosabelle. 

* Not much degeneracy after all,* said Mr. 
Markham ; * we find by the Vicar of Wake* 
field, that the practise of keeping other peo- 
ple's umbrellas prevailed even in his rime, 
I suspect it commenced with the very first 
ititroduction of those invaluable articles. If 
it was any thing but an umbrella I might pes* 
sibly gel it again.* 

* I am sorry you have lost it,' said Henriet- 
ta—* but dear nncle as the weather is so 
fine, It is not probable you will need one be- 
fore you reach home.* 

* I shall buy one hi NcAv-York, however,' . 
replied Mr. Markham — * for it is my way al- 
ways to have one onjiand. You might as well 
attempt to move Mount Tom as to persuade 
me to travel wiihout an umbrella.* 



The boat had scarcel; 
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iDto the bay which wts that day unruffled by 
the «li|^lest breeze, when Rosabelle be^n 
to- complain of sea sickness, as is the case with 
raany ladies even on the smoothest salt-water. 
Sbe retired to a berth in the ladies* cabin where 
Henrietta attended her and plied her with 
a vinargrette and a smelling bottle of scented 
salts, till the dinner bell rang which was very 
8000. Rosabelle was so much benefited by 
these remedies that she was able to sit up in 
her berth and dine heartily on the duck, ham 
and pu(ldins> that was sent to her from the ta- 
ble by Mr. Markham, finishing with a plate of 
ahnonds and raisins. She then rose and com- 
mitted to her journal the following apos« 
torphe, which stie afterwards read to Hen- 
rietta. 

*' Soa-sickness ! thou worst of mortal evils ! 
thou green-eyed monster that swallows up 
both mind and body ! Point and pinna- 
cle of human suffering, and every way disa- 
greeable ! Bitterly have I felt your enveno- 
med fang weighing down my prostrate spirits 
and rendering life a still greater burden. And 
alas ! there was no friendly hand to raise me 
from my lofty couch with its lowly and un- 
comfortable pillow and perform my incessant 
wish of ending the misery of sea-sickness by 
a plunge into the far-spreading jaws of yawn- 
ing ocean.' 

* I am sure it %vas much better to hold 
two smelling- bottles to your nose,* said Hen- 
rietta. * If you were so desirous of being 
thrown' overboard, why did not you men- 
tion it ?* 

» Henrietta,' replied Miss Wimpole — * how 
green and literal you are ! Do not you know 
that it is the rule in talking or wrttiog of sea- 
sickness, always to Siiy you wished to be 
thrown into (he sea ? It only means that you 
were very sick.* 

Just then, Mr. Markham summoned the 
girls on deck to look at the fortress called 
Castle WUliam which Rosabelle put down 
as a dreary ruin. She thought she saw sev- 
eral foxes looking out of the windows but 
they proved to be boys. The time was now 
very short till they reached the Battery, 
where they found a gentleman belonging to 
the family of Rosabelle*s cousin Rachel, 
waiting to receive her. in her eager inquires 
after her daily correspondent, (whom she was 
to see in a quarter of an hour,) Miss Wim- 
pole forgot to take a sentimental leave of the 
friend of her future life; and she drove .off 
with merely a nod from the carriage window. 

« Only think,' said Henrietta.—' she never 
asked me where we were goUig to stay while 
in New-lf ork, nor told me where she was to 
be found herself.' 

« * I knew she would not,' replied Mr. JVIark- 
ham. ' 1 saw at a glance that she was all (roth 
and foolery ; and there was no truth or na- 
ture about her.' 



* What varieties of girls there are,' observ- 
ed Henrietta. 

Our heroine was taken by her uncle to one 
of the principal boarding-houses in the city, 
where she found occasion for the best of her 
finery. Site spent three days very agreeably 
in seeing the lions of New -York and in re 
ceiving the civilities of a handsome young 
gentleman who sat next to her at table, and 
whom she discovered to be the brother of one 
of her former school-mates Miss Luttrell 
of Hudson, who was now on a visit to a mar 
ried sister at New Haven. 

The morning came when our heroine and 
her uncle were to set out on their voyage up 
the river; and from Albjiny they were to 
proceed to Markham ville. The boat did not 
start till seveur but Henrietta (though she had 
risen before five,) was not, even with the 
assistance of the chambermaid, completely 
ready tilt half-past six ; having dressed and 
undressed three times before she could please 
herself. Perhaps the genuine reason of this 
difficulty was that Mr. Luttrell had informed 
her the evening before that his two sisters 
(both the married and single,) had just ar- 
rived from New Haven, and that he was go- 
ing to escort them home next day to Hudson 
They would, therefore, be in the same boat 
withheraird her uncle. Finally Henrietta came 
down attired in one of her new dresses which 
she had not yet worn, a figured silk of a very 
becoming nondescript color, a beautiful pele- 
rine of the same, and her handsomest French- 
worked collar. Instead of the little straw 
cottage bonnet that she had worn oif her way 
from Philadelphia, she now appeared in her 
new Leghorn, which was trimmed with pale 
pink ribbon, and decorated with pmk hya- 
cinths boili outside and in. Her uncle sur- 
veyed her from head to foot, and said in 
tier—* Well, Henrietta— you certainly do 
not mean this for a traveling dress.' 

♦ And why not, dear uncle,' slie replied. — 
♦ Certainly I can wear it for this day's journey. 
How should any dress be injured by skting or 
walking about in a nice clean steamboat r 

• Well, well,' said Mr. Markham, ♦ it is 
loo late now to make any change, for the car- 
riage is at the door ; so this time you must 
have your way.' And she looked so pretty 
that he could not help feeling more indul- 
gently towards her than visual. He did'noi 
however, cause the same satisfaction to her, 
for Henrietta now perceived, after they were 
seated in the coach, that the old gemleman 
carried a coarse blue cotton umbrella. 

» Oh ! uncle Mark!' she eackimed— 
where did you get that horrible umbrel- 
la?' 

* Horrible !' said he— looking at it—* what 
makes it horrible ? — Did you learn that 
pretty expression from your sworn friend 
of a few hours, Miss Rosabelle Wimpole ?' 



* Oh I no, indeed !' answered Henrietta— 
* I said horrible long before I knew her. 
But really that umbrella is shocking.' 

' Shocking ! — in what way does it shock 
you ?* 

* It is such an umbrella as no gentleman 
can possibly carry.* 

* I am a gentleman, and I toiil carry it.' 

* Then nobody will take you for one.* 

* We shall see that. But pray, how came 
yon so well versed in tlie signs and tokens of 
gentlegien, when you have had so Iktle chance 
of knowing any, except myself?' 

* Oh ! yes — I have known Signor Oggi, 
and Signor Dotti, and Mr. Von Plick the 
harpist, who was a baron in Germany, and 
Monsieur Legerdepied, the dancing master— 
and not one of them would carry a cotton 
umbrella — if he could help it. Dear uncle, 
is it your own ?' 

* To be sure it is.— Do you think I would 
be s»Nke the rest of the world as to carry 
other people's umbrellas. I went out and 
bought it this very morning, to replace the 
good silk one that I lost on the road : and 
(as ray ill luck may continue,) I got one this 
time tliat was less costly.' 

* But why go so much on the other extreine. 
—Any sort of silk umbrella is preferable ^o a 
cotton.' 

* No, it is not^ cotton one is stronger 
and better than an inferior sHk.' 

* But the weather is so fine, that you can- 
not possibly want any umbrella before you 
get to Albany. Do leave it in the carriage, 
or make a present of it to the driver.* 

^ What— a good new umbrella to a hack- 
man ! You are a greater simpleton than I 
thought you.' 

* Oh ! uncle, are you really going on board 
the boat with that vile blue cotton thing under 
your arm ?' 

* To be sure I am.— Did not I tell you, 
that you might as well attempt to move Mount 
Tom, as to persuade n»e to travel without an 
umbrella I* 

Soon after Mr. Markham and Henrietta 
had reached the boat, young Lnurell came on 
board with his two sisters, Mrs. Osborne 
and Miss Eliza Luttrell. On arriving at a 
steainboat, those who are prudent enough to 
be among the earliest comers, raoy * settle 
where they please,* but those who do not get 
on board till the last belt, must * settle where 
they can :' and of this number were the Lut- 
trell party, who could only get places on the 
sunny side. This, and the usual crowding 
and confusion when a boat is about staning, 
induced the ladies to descend immediately te 
the cabin, wliither their brother escorted 
them. Mr. Markham and his niece were 
seated very comfortably on the sliady side. 

' Uncle Mark,' said Henrietta, who bad 
spied them immediately, * Mr. Luttrell and 
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liis sisters are on boiird. Did you not ob- 
serve the two ladies — remarkably genteel, 
fasbionable-looUing women ! Eliza Lnttrcll 
finished with Mrs. Strickland four years ago, 
and she does not look a day older than when 
she quitted school.* 

• Did you know that this youn^ man was to 
proceed up the river this morning ?* asked 
Mr. Markham, 

• Yes,' replieil Henrietta ; • he told me so 
last cveuins;. He said he was going to take 
his two sisters home to Hudson.* 

Mr. Markham thought it safest to say no 
more ; but he now guessed the reason of his 
niece*8 recJierche costume. In a few moments 
young Luttrell, having deposited his sisters in 
the cabin, returned loihe deck and perceivinj- 
Mr. Mirkham and Miss Harrison, he imme- 
diately joined them. The color deepened 
on our heroine's cheeks when she s.iw hin 
conMng : and moving her chair a little in ad 
vance of her uncle's she adroitly spread out 
her dress and arranged the shawl that hunj; 
on her arm so as to conceal the blue cotton 
iimbrellH on which theoldg^nulem.in was per 
tinaciously leaning in the face of ilie whole 
boat's company. • Some people have no 
shame,' thought Henrietta. 

Luttrell came up and paid his compliments 
and tlie pleasure expressed hy his looks as 
well as his words, inspired our heroine with 
even more than her usual vivacity to which 
her only drawback was the neces.Vity of watch 
ing that the plebeian umbrella did not protrude 
into sight. 

Luttrell congratulated Henrietta on the 
boat keepin gclose to th^ western shore, as on 
that side of the broad and picturesque Hudson 
is the finest scenery ; and he poftited out after 
passing Hoboken, the frequent elevation 
of the banks, intcrsix^rsed with projecting 
^masses of stone, and indtcating the vicinhy 
of the Palisade Rocks. 

Presently the loud bell and the loud voice 
of one of the black waiters was heard, sum- 
moning * all passengers that had not paid 
their passage, to step to the captain's office 
and pay their passage.' 

' I am always diverted,' said Luttrell, with 
the manner in which these steamboat ser- 
▼ants emphasize their directions to the pas- 
sengers—not to mention their proneness to 
-tautology. Sometimes we are invited to step 
to the captain's office— sometimes it is insist- 
ed that we shall. pay our passage— some- 
times we are particularly notified that it is at 
the captain's office we are to find the paying 
place— and sometimes that it is our passage 
we are requested to pay.' 

• I have heard,* said Henrietta, * as much 
diversity in accenting a single word ; for in 
stance, early in the autumn, when the peach 
carts go about the streets of Philadelphia, 
with n boy perched on a front-board to offici- 



ate as crier, while a woman walks behind 
with a half-peck measure. This boy, who, 
though he may have been tolerably well-look- 
ing at the beginning, seems before the peach 
season is over to have gone all to voice like a 
locust, keeps up a continual melancholy shout 
which he varies to peachaz, peachiz, peachoz 
and peachtts — but never once saying peachf z. 

* Did you ever hear water-melons called 
rightly ?' said her uncle.' * Are they not 
always water-millyan*, m'iWyins, or mill- 
yuns ?* 

• Always.' replied Luttrell. * But excuse 
me a moment, while I go to the captain's of- 
fice and pay my passage.' 

♦ For my part,' observed Mr. Markham, as 
Luttrell turned and walked-from them, • I got 
through tliut business the moment I came on 
board.' 

• Uncle,' ssiid Henrietta, • as I find my 
shawl rather an incumbrance, I am going to 
deposit it in one of the berths in the ladies' 
cabin. Shall I disembarrass you of your 
innbrella at the same time, and lay it with my 
sliawl ?* 

' I do not know,* replied Mr. Markham— 
* perhaps I may want it,* 

• How can you possibly want it, dear nn 
ele, this clear, bright, deli|»h(ful day. Look 
at the blue sky, and the sunbeams glittering 
in the river.* 

* That's the very thing— the brightness of 
the sunshine. I shall probably go on the up- 
per ffeck. or the roof, as you call it, where 
there is no awning ; and then this umbrella 
will answer as good a purpose as your par- 
asol.' 

* Uncle,' said Henrietta, solemnly, • were 
I to see you displaying that outrageous thing 
as a sun-umbrella, I do not think I could live 
another minute.* 

♦ Yes, yoti could,' observed Mr. Markham ; 
' you could live to a good old age, notwith- 
siamJing ; and perhaps your grey hairs may 
bring you a little sense, for I do not think 
you will get any before,' 

[Concluded in onr next.] 
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For the Rural Repository. 

mind and If atnre. 

Br J. H. BEiao. 
It is no less, true than singular, that cuiti 
vated and refined minds harmonize with Da< 
ture— delight to study and contemplate her 
in all her forms. The uncultivHMid mind can 
see no sublimity in the cataract, no beauty in 
the modest flower. It views the former as a 
thingof chance and tlie latter whh idle curi- 
osity. The sun rises in the cloudless sky of 
the east, and sets again in the west, leaving 
behind its parting tints itpon the clonds. 
The moon speeds on in her bright pathway, 



and the suns of many systems twinkle ii> tHe 
high heavens. In the contemplation or all 
this there is no beauty commingled with pleas- 
ure to such a mind — it views all with utter 
apathy. Taste for the beauties of nature al- 
ways accompanies talent and worth.— *I*he 
present is the season to enjoy nature. HtCt 
us arise, ^o forth and receive her instructioo. 



Anecdote of Rev. Zabdiel Adaaan* 

He had attended a funeral one afteriK>on 
and was following the corpse in the rear of 
the grave yard. All of a sudden the proces- 
sion came to a stand. After a considerable 
pause, Mr. Adams got impatient, and walked 
to the bier to know the cause thereof. The 
pall bearers informed him that a sheriff frora 
Leominster had attached tlve body for debt. 
This practice was legal at tliis period. ' At- 
tached tlie body .^* exclaimed Mr. A. thump- 
ing his cane down with vehemence. * Move 
on,' said he, ^ and bury the man. I hare 
mad« a prayer at a funeral and somebody 
shall be buried. If the sheriff objects, take 
liim up and bury him.* The bier was raided 
without delay, the procession moved on, and 
the sheriff thought best to molest ihttn no 
fuiher. or in vulgar parlance made himself 
scarce, A parishioner brought a chilil to 
him to be baptised. The old parson leaned 
forward and asked him the name. * Ichabo.-f,* 
says he. Now Mr. A. had a strong prrjn- 
dice against this name. • Poh, poh,' said 
he, » John yon mean John, I baptixe thee in 
the name,' &tc. One Sabbath afternoon, lits 
people were expecting a stranger to preach, 
whom they were all anxious to hear and a 
much more numerous congregation than uatial 
had assembled. The stranger did not come, 
aiid of course the people were disi<ppointed. 
Mr. Adams found himself obliged to officidte 
and in the course of his devotional exercise 
he spoke to this eflfect : • We beseech thee 
O Lord for this people, who have come up 
with itching ears to the Sanctuary that their 
severe affliction maybe sanctified to them for 
their moral and spiritual good, »n^ that the 
humble efforts of thy servant may be made, 
through thy grace, in some measure effectual 
to their edification.' 

A parishioner, one of those who did not 
sit down and count the cost, undertook to 
build a house, and invited his friends and - 
neighbors to have a frolic with him in digging 
the cellar. After the work was finished, Mr. 
Adams happened to be passing by, and stop- 
ping, addressed him thus : « Mr. Riiter, 
you have had a frolic and digged your cellar. 
You had better have another frolic and fill it 
up again.' Had he heeded the old man's 
advice ho would have escaped the misery of 
pursuit from hungry creditors, and the ne- 
cessity of resort to a more humble dwelling. 

A neighboring minister— a roild, inoffensive 
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man — with whom he was about to exchange, 
vuid to him, knowing the peculiar bluntnees of 
his character, * You will find the panes of glass 
broken in the pulpit window, and possibly you 
may suffer from the cold. The cushion, loo, 
is in a bad condition, but I beg of you not 
in say any thing to my people on the subject. 
They are poor,' kc, » Oh, no! O, no!' 
says Mr. Adams. But ere he left home, he 
filled a bag with rags and took it with him. 
When he had been in the pulpit a short time 
feeling somewliat incommoded by the too free 
circulation of air he deliberately took from the 
bag a handful or two of r.igs and stuffed them 
•into the window. Towards the close of his 
discourse, which was more or less upon the 
duties of a people towards their clergyman, 
he became very animated and purposely 
brought down both fists with a tremendous 
force upon the pulpit cushion. The feaHiers 
flew in all directions, and the cushion was 
pretty much used up. He instantly checked 
the current of thought, and simply exclaiming. 
• Why, how these feathers fly !' proceeded. 
He had fulfilled his promise of not addressin&i 
the society on the subject, but he had taught 
them a lesson* not to be misunderstood. 
On the next Sabbath the window and cushion 
were found in excellent repair. — Christ. Reg. 



A Royal Example. 

A NOBLE Lord, not particularly remarkable 
for his observance of holy ordinances, arrived 
at Windsor not a month agQ« late one Sat- 
urday night. * I have brought down for your 
majesty's inspection,* he said, * some paper.s 
ofimportance, but as they must begone into 
at length I will not trouble your majesty nitli 
them to-night— but request your attention to 
them to-morrow morning.' * To-morrow 
morning,* rcpe;aed the Queen, * to-morrow 
is Sunday, my Lord !'^' But business of 
slate please your Majesty !'— * Must be atten-' 
ded to I know,' replied the Queen, * and as 
of course you could not come down earlier 
to-ni^ht, I will, if those papers are of such 
vital importance attend to them after we come 
frou) church to-morrow morning. 

Tochurch went the Royal party— to church 
went the Noble Lord — and, much to his sur- 
prise, the sermon was on * the duties of the 
Sabbath.' * How did your Lordship like the 
sermon ?' inquired the young Queen. * Very 
much, your Majesty,* replied the noblenaan, 
with the best grace he could. • I will not 
conceal from you,' said the Queen, * that 
last night I sent the clergyman the text from 
which he preached. I hope we shall all be 
the better for it.' The day passed without a 
single word ' on the subject of the papers of 
importance' — * which must be gone into at 
length.' 

His Lordship was— as he always is— grace- 
ful and culcriaining — and at ui;»ht when her 



Majesty was about to withdraw, ♦ To-morrow 
morning, my Lord,' she said, * at any hour 
you please— -as early as sevtn if you like — 
we will go into these papers.' His Lordship 
could not think of intruding at so early an 
hour on het Majesty — nine would be quite 
lime enough.' * As they are of importance, 
my Lord, I would have attended to them 
earlier — but at nine he it.' And at nine her 
majesty was seated ready to receive the no- 
bleman who had been taught a lesson on llie 
duties of the Sabbath, it is to be hoped he 
will not quickly forget. — London Court Jour. 



men bear uitness, «\ho, after spending a great 
part of their life in active industry, have re- 
tired to what they fancied was to be a pleasing 
enjoyment of themselves in wealth, inactivity 
and repose; where they expected to find an 
elysium, they have found nothing but a dreary 
and comfortless waste. Their days are drag- 
ged on wiih uniform languor ; with melan- 
choly remembrance, ol\en returning to th« 
cheerful hours they passed, when they were 
engaged in the honest business and labors of 
the world. 



Bntrance Into liife. 

It is doing a service to mankind to destroy 
that prejudice which is generally enteiiained 
(hat youth is educated when some care has 
been taken of their infancy. This prejudice, 
besides other bad effects of it, suspends the 
zeal of that small number of individuals in 
the middle ranks of life, who wish to give 
their children the best education they jwssi- 
bly can.^>— From a false notion that the minds 
of young persons are formed at a very early 
period, they suffer them to be their own mas- 
(ers at a time «»hen they stand most in need 
of a guide to direct them in the course of the 
most important period of their education by 
(he wisdom of his counsels, the gentleness ol 
his Instructions, and the force of his example. 
Fe«v persons in their infancy, learn the art .of 
employing and governing themselves ; and it 
is very dif^cult to learn it till the faculties of 
the mind are full blown, and the character 
has taken its true bias. When young per- 
sons, therefore, are entering upon the tem- 
pestuous ocean of human life, then is the 
lime when they must be taught the pilot's 
art, the manner of steering their course, so 
as to avoid rocks and quicksands. A pfii- 
losopher mii;ht begin to take the charge of 
education, at a time when the vulgar think it 
is finished. Many persons are capably of 
educating children in the ordinary method ; 
there are few, very few, who are capable of 
forming men. 

lionv liife. 

He who knows not what it is to labor, 
knows not what it is to enjoy. The felicity 
of human life depends on th« regular prose- 
cution of the same laudable purpose or ob- 
jects which keeps awake and enlivens all our 
powers. Our happiness consists in the pur- 
suit much more than in the attainment of 
any temporal good.— Rest is agreeable ; but 
is only from preceding labors thai rest ac- 
quires its true relish. When the mind is 
suffered to remain in cominued ionction, all 
its powers decay. It soon lauguUhe^ and 
sickens — but the pleasures which it proposed 
to obtain from rest, end iu tediousness and 
insipidity. To this, let that miserable set of i| 



Anecdote. — ^The celebrated Dr. Jardin^ 
lived next house to a painter, and their fami^ 
lies were on the most intimate terms. The 
grounds of the artist being beautifully laid 
out, he proposed that a door should be made 
in the garden wall, that the Dr.'s family might 
walk over them at pleasure which was done* 
Dr. J.'s b-ervants however abused this privi** 
le^e, and made the painter considerable troub" 
le, whereupon he sent word that he should be 
compt^lled (o close the door unless the ser- 
vants kept off his prejnises. This message 
provoked the Doctor, who returned for ans- 
wer that his friend *■ might <lo \»hat he ple.i6- 
ed with the door, 8o that ht did not paint it ^ 
The artists immediately retorted * that he had 
received the insolent message, but did not 
care a straw about it for ht could take any 
thing from the Doctor but hia phytic /' 



f^etlers ContAlnioflr Remittances* 

Received at this OJUe^ ending tVcdnttdaj leet^ deducting 
the amount of Poet&ge pa$d. 
J. F. Brook! Grove, N.Y. •1,00; H. L. 8. Wllllami- 
rown, Ms. •1,00; C. B. Coniatock's Landinc, N. Y. tliOU: 
N. J.Peek8km,N.Y.«l,00;W.A. 8. Derby, Ct. 91,00; 
P. C. Scbodack Cenifr, N. Y. tl.OO: D.8. M.RIchlord.N. Y. 
• 1,00; H. P. We«t Port, N. Y. fl.OO; P.M. Cardiff; N.Y. 
S5,00; P. D. B. Coopereiown. N. Y. fl.OU; J. B. Middle- 
bury, Vt, «l,00; B. W. M. MarlvUle, N. Y. $1,00; A. C. 
Eact Schuyler, N. Y. tOST^; A. L. Dorset, Vt. fO^l; 
E. G. F. Alexander, N. fO.Sl ; J. B. Decatur, N. Y. f 1,00: 
6. U. Hitclicockville. Ct. 81,00; G. C. Greenwich Villaie. 
Ms. f 1,00; E.P. B.Oswego, N.Y. 91,00 ; M. B. Dalio». 
N. H. «1,00; W. W. Auburn, N. Y. $9,00; J. A. w! 
Coxsackie. N. Y. $IW\ H. L. Great Barrlnctnn, Ms. 
•1,00; P. M. Stow's Square, N. Y. fl 00; P. M. Cazeno- 
via, N. Y. #3,00; S. U. P, Man^flfia. Ct f 1,(10; A. M. N. 
Brookfleld, Vt.t5 OO, VV. 9. S.H. Sh, rliragkc^ L, O. fvMiii; 
L. D. W. EastClnrtndan^ Vt- t^OU ; J. ru U. StiHIiUFiio 
Falls, Ms. f 1,00; LB. Gttwjite\d, >1». 31,00 P M. Ply- 
mouth, la.«l»00 ; U. r.V. Weil llu4b, W. Y. *l,00 ; V. V, B. 
Stuyvesant Falls, i^ . Y, i I ,W» ,, J. W. W. gJtot k iwri, N. Y. 

tl.UO ; M. B. Lehfl/iMit HAL S1*00 ; 1. W. Allumy, N- Y. 
10,00; H. S. Cohk'Eklll, S. Y, Jp.UO; O, A. rioflm Ceu- 
IjW. N. Y.«1,00, J, M. rr>#mrdalcs N. Y. t3 00; A. VT. 
Hooeiek FalU, K, Y. #I,W: O W. Or an N rook, Mlirh* 
•1,00; J. S. Midi re hi] rv, \i. tiA^} . K, C. ^ofitti C*iro, 
N. Y. tl.OO; W. M. C. Uu>-lutd'* lirMjiL, lu iU,iu , L\ L T* 
Canaan Center. N. Y. 91,00 ; J. P. Wasliingtoa, O. fl.OO: 
H. W. T. Aurelius, N. Y. fl.OO. 



MARRIED, 

At Ancram, on the 18th ult. by U. S. Hoysradt^ Efeq. 
Henry Livingston to Miss Jane Wolf, both of Claverack. 



DIED, 

In this city, on the 92d ult. Ann L. daught^ of In and 
Martha Peak, aged 11 ]rears and 3 months. 

On the 16th ult. Mm. Ann £liu Bolloek^ialMr S9tta 
year. 

On the 17th nit Henry, son of H. B«a6dlet, aged 11 
months and 11 days. 

On the 19th ult. Fletcher, son of Mr. Edward Allen, 
aged 3 months and 8 days. 

In Greenpori, on the lOth of July, Mr. Walter Morrison, 
aged 96 yoan. 

In Claveraek, on the 17th ulu Frances Matilda, daugh. 
ter of the late KIchard Van De Bogert, In her 4th year. 

At Spencertown, August ISth after a few hours llln« 
Elisabeth Skiff, daughter of Charles and Rachel Sklft 
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For tbe Rural Repositoty. 
Introdnctloit to an AUbant. 

BY H. SUUTTS. 

As the IctfVsgladBOznQwing, which cleaves 

Its heaven-directed way through air, 

Soara from our view away, and leaves 

No trace to mark iia pathway there — 

So aspirations of the heart, 

Without on some fair page imprest, 

May on oblivion's tide depart, 

And leave no data to attest 

Their spirit-being. — Therefore may 

This yet unsullied volume be, 

A shrine where memory shall pay, 

Vows of eternal constancy. 

And let no recreant bosom here, 

With frigid faithlessness intrude^ 

Nor yet a single line appear, 

Unprompted by the sanctitude 

Of truth and friendship ;— but alone, 

Let virtue's vot'ries hither bring. 

Fresh from the mind's ethereal throne, 

The heart's best, richest offering. 



Alice. 

A yoirag girl, a deaf mute, cherished an ardent affection 
for her fiither. At his death she was inconsolable, and 
intimated, in the language of signs that * Her heart bad 
grown to his.' In a few days she was called to follow 
bioi. Heather! 

SisTEBS ! there's musichere, 

From countless harps it flows, 
Throughout this bright celestial sphere 
Nor pause, 'nor discord knows. 

The seal is melted from my ear 

By love divine. 
And what through life I pined to hear 

Is mine ! is mine ! 

Joy 1 — I am mute no more, 

My sad and silent years. 
With all their loneliness, are o'er ; 

Sweet sisters, di y your tears. 

I.i8ten at hush of eve — listen at dawn of day — 
List at the hour of prayer, can ye not hear my lay ? 

Brother !— my only one, 

Beloved from childhood's hours, 
With whom beneath the vernal sun, 
^ I wandered when our task was done 
And gathered early flowers ; 
I cannot come to thee, 
Though 'twas so sweet to rest 
Upon thy gently guiding arm— thy sympatizing 
breast ; 
»Tis better here to be. 

O mother I He is here 

To whom my soul so grew, 
'Ruit when death's fatal spear 
Stretched him upon his bier, 

I fain must follow too. 

Ask ye, if still his heart retains its ardent glow 7 

Ask ye, if^lial love, 

Unbodied spirits prove 1 
'Tia but a little space and ^hou shall rise to know. 



X bend to soothe thy woes, 

How near — thou canst not see ; 
I watch thy lone repose, 

Alice doth comfort thee ; 
To welcome thee I wait— blest moflier j come to me. 



From the New York Gazette. 
Tub following beautiful lines are from tbe Trenton Em- 
porium and True American, and are attributed to the pen 
of the Editor of that paper. They were wriuen on view- 
ing the ^ Vision of Heaven,* a painting by R. Street, ex- 
hibiting at therootns opposite the Chesnut Street Theatre, 
above Sixth street, Philadelphia. 

TKo Vlaion 0t Heaven* 

PAINTING BY STBEET. 

Beautiful vision !— There she kneels— 

The scene, the hour to worship given—* 
While sweetly o'er her spirit steals 

The light, the song, the bliss of Heaven } 
No cloud of earth is on her brow, 

No earthly hopes are flitting by — 
The dream that wraps her spirit now 

Is borrowed from yon radiant sky, 

'Tis not that her young heart is free 

As mountain air or music wild, 
'Tis not the glow of ecslacy 

Joy flings o'er fortune's favored child— 
'Tis not that nature tliere breathes outr— 

Her worship is the waterfall — 
And all is beautiful about— 

And she, most beautiful of all. 

Oh no ! there's something in the thrill 

Of this world's spirit-stirring mirtli— 
That, tho' all sweet and joyous— still 

Is mingled with the shades of earth- 
As in the rainbow's radiant form 

That spans the sky's eerulean sheet 
Abides the memory of the storm — 

That broke and vanished at his feet. 

Oh no ! — the leaping spirit there — 

Forgot its prison-house of clay^- 
Far, far beyond this world of care 

Wings now its blissful flight away— 
That sunny smile serenely bright 

Is but the manUe that it flings 
Back from heavenward path of light, 

Whither each hope exulting springs. 

Sweet vision of embodied thought, 

To eanh's low scenes in beauty given 

How is thine angel image fraught 

With all we know or dream of Heaven ! 
Still to our sphere the luster give 

Of that sweet smile and heaven-lit eye. 
And thou shalt teach us how to live, 

And learn us how to die. Delta. 

Kfelanclaoly-. 

The sun of the morning. 

Unclouded and bright, 

The landscape adorning 

With lustre and light. 

To glory and gladness 

New bliss may impart j— 
But, oh ! give to sadness 
And softness of heart 
A moment to ponder, a season to grieve. 
The light of the moon, or tbe shadows of eve ! 
Then soothing reflections 

Arise on the mind; 
And sweet recollections 

Of friends who were kind ; 
Of love that was tender, 
And yet could decay ; 



Of visions whose splendor 
Time withered away j 
Of all that for brightness or beauty may seem 
The painting of fancy— the work of a dream ! 

The soft cloud of whiteness, 

The stars beaming through, 
The pure moon of brightness, • 
The deep sky of blue ;— 
'^ The rush of the river, 

Through vales that are stilly 
The breezes that ever 
Sigh lone o'er the hill. 
Are sounds that can soften, and sights that impart 
A bliss to the eye, and a balm to the heart. 



Tlie Song: of tlie Sea SJaell. 

BY MBS. ABDY. 

I COME from the ocean — a billow passed o'er me. 

And covered with sea-weeds, and glittering foam, 
I fell on the sands— and a stranger soon bore me 

To deck the gay halls of his far distant home ; 
£nc(hnpassed by exquisite myrtles and roses^ 

Still, still, in the deep I am pining to be ; 
And the low voice within me my feeling disclosefl» 

And evermore murmurs Uie sounds of the sea. 

The sky-lark at mom pours a carol of pleasure, 

At eve the sad nightingale warbles her note ; 
The harp in our halls nightly sounds a glad mea- 
sure, 

And beauty's sweet songs on the air lightly float ; 
Yet I sigh for the loud-breaking billows that tossed 
me, 

I long to the cool coral caverns to flee. 
And when guests with ofiicious intrusion accost me, 

I answer them still in the strains of the sea. 

Since I left the blue deep I am ever regretting. 

And mingled with men in the regions^above, 
1 have known them, the ties they once cherished for- 
getting. 

Oft trust to new friendship and cling to new love. 
O ! is it so hard to preserve true devotion 7 — 

Let mortals who doubt seek a lesson of me, 
I am Iwund by mysterious links to the ocean. 

And no language is mine but the sounds of the 



3®M wmsmwimm. 

Executed with neatness, accuracy and defrpatch, at the 
office of the Rural Rbpositort, No. 135, Cot. of WarreN 
and Third Streets, such as 

Books, Pamphlets, Cards, Checks, Handbills 
of every description, on the best of type, and on as 
able terms, as at any office in the city. 



Printing Ink, 

For sale at this office by the Keg, at 3d cts. per lb. f^ 
Cash. This Ink Is manufactured by T. G. Ml Q. W. Eddy, 
and Is good news Ink, of tlie same quality, that this Mper 
has been printed with the last two years. 
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IS PVBLISBKD KVKaV OTOBa 8ATVR0A.T, AT HUDSON K. T. MX 

"Wm. IB. Stoddard. 

It Is printed In the Quarto form and will contain 
twftnty-iiz aurabers of eight pages each, with a tUlc page 
and Index to the volume. » 

TBRMS.--Oii« DMar per tLxmom la advance, or 0«« 
DoUarund Fiftj Ceutt, at the expfrationdf three moaths 
from the time orsubscrlblng. Any person who will remit 
us Five Dollars, free of postage, shall receive «i» copies, 
and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars fsSot 
postage, shall receive (tpele« copies, and on^copy ofeitlMr 
of the previous volumes. fiO^No subscripthms reeelved 
for less than one year. All the bock numtiers furnished 
to new subscribers. 

9Cr All orders and Communications must be post vetV. 
to receive attention. ' ' * 
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From the Lady's Book. 

HENRIETTA HARRISON; 
4>r the Blue Cotton Umbrella. 

A BSETCn. 
BT' MISS I.ESLIE. 
[Concluded-l 
JrsT then the breakfast bell rung, accompa- 
•lied by a flourieh of hands from the chief 
waiter, and an announcement that • the ladies 
win please to walk down this here staircase, 
find the gentlemen that there/ These direc- 
tions were accordingly followed ; and on de- 
scending, each gentleman resumed his Iirtlies 
(if he had any) and proceeded to the break- 
fast table with tliem. Our heroine and her 
uncle were joined by Luttrell and his sisters, 
nnd there was a cordial greeting between 
Henrietta and her former schoolmate. "Mr. 
Markham laid his urfibrella on the settee be- 
hind him, and Henrietta covered it with her 
«$hawl. Supposing, however, that with all her 
precautions, it could not have escaped the 
notice of the Luttrell party, she said softly 
to Eliza, when breakfast was over, and 
the gentleman had gone to settle for it 
with the steward, * are you not surprised ai 
my uncle, Mr. Markham, carrying a coarse, 
common, blue cotton umbrella ?* 

* I did not observe it/ replied Miss Lut- 
trell. 

' Ah ! it is very kind in you to say so— 
but I thought the eyes of the whole steamboat 
were upon it, as he came down to breakfast' 

* I rather think,' observed Mrs. Osborne, 
emiling, ^ that the attention of the company 
was engaged in looking out for convenient 
seats at table.' 

' You quite revive me with that hope,' said 
Henrietta.—* But really, old gentleman, par- 
ticularly uncles, have such strange notions, 
end are so regardless of appearances, and so 
impenetmble to reason. I must try and get 
that hateful umbrella out of uncle MHrk*s 
hands, it will annoy me during the whole 
journey. Will both of you oblige me by en- 
gaging his attention, while I convey it out 
of hts reach for the remainder of our voyage ?' 



The two ladies kindly assented, en^agin^ 
in an iinimated conversation with Mr. Mark- 
ham, when the gentleman returned ; and on 
leaving the cabin, he gave his arm to Eliza 
Luttrell, while Mrs. Osborne took that of 
her brother. Henrietta lingered behind, and 
slipped into the ladies' cabin, with her own 
shawl and the blue cotton umbrella. • Yon 
vile, vulgar thing, said she. • you are to be 
exhibited on the upper deck by way of para- 
sol ? — No, you shall never have a chance.' 
And she then, exerting all her strength and 
skill, contrived to break the spring, so as to 
render the umbtella useless. 

* After this notable exploit, Henrietta re- 
turned to the deck, where the whole party 
were enabled to obtain seats together, on the 
best side of the boat. The magnificence of 
the scenery, now engaged the whole attention 

of our horoin^, partiotilarl^^^o lu.«»wauTi*»j| vvere 

pointed out to her by Luttrell. The Palisade 
Rocks ranged wild and high along the Jersey 
shore, their feet in the river, their heads 
rising against the clear blue sky. They pre- 
sented a solid, perpendicular wall, built by 
no mortal hand, and extending uninterrupt- 
edly for more than twenty miles, and in some 
places exceeding the height of five hundred 
feet. Sometimes, at their greatest elevation, 
they came out in bold headlands, as if to 
approach the opposite shore ; and then they 
seemed to retire back, and give the river 
space to widen, ^he dark and solemn gray 
that formed their prevailing tint, was blended 
harmoniously wiih the brown, and green, and 
yellow, of the mosses that enlivened them 
with their many-colored liglits. The wild 
vines and saplings, starting from clefts and 
crevices, and clinging to their sides, prepared 
the eye for the deep green of the forests thxt 
crowned their towering summits, which seem- 
ed to be looking at themselves, as they lay 
inverted with downward tiead on the mirror- 
ed waters of the clear calm river. ' Though 
aflbrding every day delight and admiration 
to hundreds of spectator^,' observed Luttrell — 
* these barrier rocks, these awful ramparts of 
a stupendous fortress, look as sublime and 
lovely as when tliey first met the g»»c of the 



earliest adventurers that awoke the lovely 
shores of this noble river from the slumber 
of ages. Well may Europeans confess that 
the scenery of the Hudson is worth a voyage 
across the Atlantic. Even to me as familiar as 
I am with it, it is • ever charn)ing, ever new.' 
Mr. Markham, whose Cither had fought in the 
war of independence, kindled into eloquence 
as they passed the sites of Fort Lee and Fort 
Washington. When the lofty Palisades, 
gradually diminishing in height, sunk into 
low and straggling mounds of mossy stone, 
and the river expanded into what is called the 
Tnppnn Sea, (which is in one place five miles 
across,) the old n)an showed to his niece a 
glimpse ofihe village where the ill-fated Andre 
was executed and consigned to a humble 
grave beneath . a lonely cypress. The tree 
has since been transplanted to one of the 
royal gar^Vns in England, while the remains 
of the gallant and unfonunate 9\jj now vopo*o 
in Westminster Abbey beneath a sculptured 
sarcophagus, and surrounded by the ashes of 
kings and heroes. On passing Stony Point 
with its little light-house, Mr. Markhani gave 
some anecdotes of the contest at that mem- 
orable spot, for his father had been there ; and 
he pointed out the place where near the oppo- 
site promontory the British ship Vulture had 
lain when she received on board the traitor 
Arnold, whose name so much excited him 
that, unable to proceed, the old gentleman 
started up and paced the deck to calm him- 
self. At last looking up the river he exclaim- 
ed,—* Ah ! there is the old Dunderberg— 
we shall be in the Highlands directly.' They 
passed the Dnnderberg and entered that sub- 
lime and picturesque region of the Hudson, 
where the mountains seem to close around 
and give to the river the form of a lake. 
There was a general silence among the spec- 
tators, except when an involuntary exclaima- 
tion was heard from tliose who were new to 
ihe scene, as another and another mountain 
came grandly into y\ev% with their masses of 
granite projecting through the forest trees 
that clambered to their summits, and their 
green und changing shadows darkening the 
clear blue water that flowed^t their feet. 
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Tlie approach of our voyagers to • the Gib- 
raltar of America* was denoted by the lonely 
ruins of Fort Putnam frowning from its 
luountain-rock ; and presently the buildings 
connected with the military academy appear- 
ed in succession, as the boat rounded the 
promontory. 

Mr. Markbam told of an old revolutionary 
officer of the'Pennsylvania line, who, after the 
lapse of forty years, had gone up the Hudson 
intending to land at West Point ; where in 
his youth, he had made one of Washington's 
army. But when the veteran saw those 
rude heights, which, when he last beheld them 
were covered with tents and crowned with 
batteries, now sprinkled with modern build- 
ings and decorated with trim gardens, his 
heart failed and he relinquished his intention 
of going OH shore.* • I cannot,* said he, 
• reconcile myself to the change that roust 
come over my last and long impressions of 
West Point, if 1 venture to see it as it now 
is. I wish always to think of this place, as 1 
knew it when occupied by the army of Wash- 
ington, and I shrink from the idea of having 
these recollection disturbed. Let it continue 
m my mind*s eye to look as it did then.' The 
boat passed on and the old officer turned 
away his head from West Point till it could 
be seen no more. 

Henrietta was very sorry that they could 
not make a visit to this far-famed and delight- 
ful spot, and stay there at least till next day ; 
but her uncle had ascertained early that 
morning, from the gentleman just come down 
i£am^i*«M««i«i dfcr utgtn tjont, lliat the hotel 
could not furnish a sleeping-place for another 
human being, many of the guests having beei) 
glad to obtain mattresses laid on the floor of 
the passages, and Mr. Markham's informant 
having gone through the night on the table in 
the belvidere or lantern at the top of the 
house, the moon shining down on his face 
from the sky-light above. * Never mind, 
Henrietta,' said Mr. Markham, *• you shall 
see West Point yet, in the course of your 
liie, at some time when we can be sure thai 
the pleasures of the day will not be counter- 
balanced by the miseries of the night. If ev- 
ery body was of ihiil opinion, I think there 
WMUld be much less traveling. There was a 
time when I could rough it myself, as well as 
ajiy one ; but I see no reason for doing so 
now, unless I have some good purpose in 
view. And as to women, they had better 
learu hardships somewhere else, than in 
crowded hotels. I wonder what is to become 
of the large party of ladies and gentlemen 
that landed there just now ? I heard them 
say they depended o^ luck ; but I do not 
kuow where their luck is to come from.' 

• I have frequently,* sail Luttrell, ♦ been 
both ainuzed and amused at the improvidence 
• Fact. 



of persons who go to places of great resort, 



r|^s 



withouHaking the slightest precaution to se- 
cure any species of accommodation. I was 
once at West Point (it was before the hotel 
was opened,) when, for want of previous ar- 
rangements, an extremfcly large company 
found their day of anticipated pleasure con- 
verted into a day of incessant annoyance and 
discomfort.' 

• And how was that ?' asked Mr. Mark- 
ham. 

' Several of the New- York schools,' re- 
sumed Luttrell, * had united in a plan for their 
pupils to come up in the Safely Barge, and 
pass the fourth of July at West Point. But 
the insiructers never thought of sending be- 
forehand any intimation of their purpose. 
The Safety Barge moved slowly, and they 
did not arrive till all the dinners on West 
Point were over. Mr. Cozzens was stand- 
ing at his door, when he saw about three hun- 
dred people ascending the hill, and coming 
tn masst to the mess house. Knowing that it 
would be impossible to accommodate them, 
and dreading the sight of their dissappoint- 
ment and vexation, he had some thoughts of 
flying to the mountains and hiding himself in 
the woods : but they approached so fast, that 
he was obliged to man himself to meet the 
attack. They were all hungry, having eaten 
nothing since an early breakfast. To cook 
an extempore dinner for so many persons, 
would be di/ficult any where, and was impos 
sible at West Point. All he could do, was 
to seat tha*w*on ^r heiuihftft m tl** mess- 
rooms, and give them * all the bread and 
cheese he'd got,' and whatever else could be 
tfound.' 

♦ At least,' said Henrietta, • they could 
have the pleasure of walking about and seeing 
something of the place, while their meal was 
preparing.' 

* No,* resumed Luttrell, • they had not 
even that enjoyment. Just as they landed, 
the clouds, which had been gathering all day, 
came up from behind the mountains, and it 
began to ruin : notwithstanding which, some 
of the boys made off dirtTcily for Fort Put- 
nam : but two of the teachers instantly pur- 
sued them, broke rods from the trees, and 
whipped them back. And these unfortunate 
pleasure-seekers tvere scarcely under shelter 
of the mess house, before the rain poured 
•down in torrents. They had no umbrellas.* 

• More shame for them,' said Mr. Mark- 
ham. 

• Therefore,' pursued Luttrell, < all they 
could do, after they had appeased their hun- 
ger, was to sit listless about the benches, or 
stroll up and down the room, and gaze wist- 
fully from the window^ at the wet and so.tk- 
ing plain, and the hills dimly looming through 
the heavy rain. The steamboat going down 
to the city had p.»6scd West Point before 



their arrival, and the Safety Barge in whicli 
they had come had left them and gone on. 
To stay all night was out of the question, and 
they were completely in jeopardy. The rain 
continued all the afternoon (and indeed all 
night,) without a moments*8 intermission, and 
there was no prospect of the clouds breaking 
away ; all was one dense, monotonous gray till 
next morning. Towards evening, an old tow- 
boat was seen on the river, slowly dragging 
along a heavy-laden freight-barge on each side, 
and our unlucky party of three hundred had 
no alternative but to take their passage down 
to the city in this uncomfortable conveyance, 
where they must have passed the night, 
crowded to suffocation, quite bedless and 
nearly food-less.' 

* Poor people I' exclaimed Henrietta, * how 
much they were to be pitied— particulariy 
the school-children.' 

♦ They were, indeed,' said Mr. Markham— 

* but as to the teachers, or at least the lead- 
ers of the enterprise, they were almost right- 
ly served for their improvidence, in not 
sending up to West Point in due time, l« 
ascertain what arrangements could be made 
for them. Then, if they had taken the earli- 
est morning boat, instead of the slow Safetjr 
Barge, they would have arrived some hours 
befiire the ruin came on, and could have seen 
a great deal of the place, and gone comforta- 
bly down in the early afternoon boat. Above 
all, they could have walked out and looked 
about them, even in spite of the rain, if every 
one had had the sense to bring an umbrelhu 
Henrietta, is that one of mine safe ?' 

Henrietta, who' had felt something like the 
prick of a thorn, whenever the umbrella wae 
mentioned, was just now taken with an ex- 
cessive admiration of a party of crows that 
were flying about an old tree projecting froon 
one of the rocks on the shore ; and she was 
listening so attentively to their cawing that 
she could not hear her uncle's question. 

* Really,' said she, ♦ there is something very 
striking in the note of these birds, and their 
plumage is of such a beautiful black ; the/ 
are also remarkably well shaped.' 

Having nothing more to say upon crows, 
^ie felt quite grateful to Mrs. Osborne, when, 
by an easy transition, that lady immediately, 
led the conversation to ravens, and the su- 
perstitious association of those melancholy 
birds with forebodings of death and horror : 
and this lasted till they were out of the High- 
lands, and stopped to land and receive pas- 
sengers at Newburgh. 

After the boat had called at the numerous 
towns that line both side of the Hudson from 
Newburgh upwards, and always taken in as 
many passengers as were put out, the lofty 
range of the Catskills came in view, but far 
distant from the shore, and rising vast and 
blue against the western horizon. Their 
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suimnits were now veiled io heavy clouds, 
blended with those of the firmament, and as- 
suming as they extended upwards a still 
darker color, and a more voluminous form. 
* I tliink we shall have a change of weather 
before the day is over,' observed Eliza Lut* 
trell— * it is already raining on the tops of the 
CatskiUs.' 

' Oh I but mountains are no rule/ said 
Henrietta quickly, and feeling a sort of tre- 
mor at the very mention of rain. 

• Yes, they are,' said her uncle—* particu- 
larly when the wind sets directly from them. 
£xcuse her ignorance, ladies— she has pass- 
ed most of her life in Philadelphia, where she 
could have had no experience of any thing 
higher than Market street hill.* 

Till the boat arrived at the city of Hud- 
son, Henrietta's attention was chiefly occu- 
pied in watching the clouds herself, and in 
trying to divert her uncle from observing 
them* At Hudson they were to part with 
the Xtuttrells, and Mrs. Oaborne pressed 
Mr. Markham to laud there with liis niece, 
nnd pass the night and morning at her father's 
house, taking the boat to Albany when it 
came along in the afternoon. Both the ladies 
saw much to like in our heroine (and also 
much to excuse,) and they already under- 
stood that this invitation would be very gn^ti- 
Tying to their brother. But Mr. Markham, 
though he had made due acknowledgments 
for their offered hospitality, could not be 
persuaded to accept it — to the great regret 
of Henrietta, whose only consolation was, 
that she should be spared the mortification of 
the Liuttrells seeing him walk on shore with 
the blue cotton umbrella in liis hand. She 
was too new to tlie world to understand that 
the Luttrells were so truly genteel as not to 
attach the sliii;htest consequence to any thing 
of the sort. They took leave, after express- 
ing their hope of receiving a visit at some 
future time from Mr. Markham and Miss 
Harrison, and the old gentleman shook them 
all by the hand, and gave them a warm invita- 
, tion to Markhnmville. Tiie Luitrell party 
were met at tiie landing-place by their father, 
who, giving anTirm to each of the ladies, pro- 
ceeded up the street with them. 

^ There is Mr. Luttrell still standing on the 
wharf,' said Henrietta, as the boat passed 
along the high bank on which part of the town 
is built. * He seems to be looking earnestly 
after us.' 

• No doubt,' said her uncle — * he is look- 
ing earnestly at the boat. When we met 
one that was coniing down, did you not hear 
him say that he knew not a nobler or more 
imposing sight, than a fine steamboat career- 
ing through the water. All men like to gase 
on steamboats ; and so they should, for they 
are glorious things. Do you know the histo- 
ry of their invention ?' 



• How should I,' replied Henrietta-* I 
never learned it.' 

. ' You are not aware then of Fitch having 
constructed the first steamboat, but that Ful- 
ton brought the invention to success ?' 
' I never had a lesson on the subject.* 

• I thought not. What was the origin of 
that bonnet on your head ?' 

' It came from Leghorn, and Madame Gnu 
bert trimmed it. 

• Ah !' said her uncle—* you require no 
instruction on subjects of that kind. Now 
come and walk the deck with me, and I will 
be Peter Parley for a while, and tell you all 
about steamboats.' 

To his explanation, which was sensible and 
clear, Henrietta would have * seriously in- 
clined,' only that her eyes wandered too fre- 
quently to the clouds that were gathering in 
the west, and she feared the commencement 
of a rain, which would accelerate the discov- 
ery of the mutilated umbrella. Her fears 
were realized : the wind rose and brought 
up the clouds, the rain began, and it blew in 
under the awning. ^ Henrietta,' said her un- 
cle, * you had better go down into the cabin 
till we land. I will see after the baggage, 
and then meet you at the door of the dining- 
cabin, wher^ you can bring me my umbrella.' 

• Henrietta felt that the tclarcissement was 
at hand. * Foolish that I was,' thought she— 
* Why did not I reflect on the certainty of 
discovery ?' 

She slowly descended the stairs, and on 
emering tWe ladies' cabin «he found a woman 
and child lying in the berth where slie had 
placed the shawl and umbrella, on inquiring 
for which, they were produced by Minna, 
the chamber-maid, who had tnken care of 
them. Henrietta looked wistfully at the um- 
brella. * Miss,' said the Mulatto girl, in a 
low voice, * you mustn't tell the old gentle- 
man that / broke that there rumberell, for I 
saw you do it yourself. To be sure, it is 
none of my business how the ladies choose 
to 'muse themselves, but I did tliink it strange 
—'specially as you had such hard work to 
get it broke, Pleiise not to say / did it.' 

, * Certainly, I shall not,' replied Henrietta, 
indignantly — * I had no such thoughu What 
sort of person do you take me for ?* 

• I beg your pardon. Miss,' answered the 
girl — • I never like to say no harm of nobody, 
but a great many ladies as is very genteel, 
don*t slop at fibs no how.' 

• But I do, said Henrietta. • I am sorry 
now I broke the umbrella, for it is raining 
very f.ist, and we have no other. I have had 
several of my own, but lost them all in some 
way.' 

• I thought you would be sorry,' rejoined 
Minna. It seemed to me the most unac- 
countablest th^ng 1 ever seen. But it was 
not my business to say any thing to stop it 



I concluded you might be a great mischieve^ 
and that may be you . thought it good fun to 
break a rumberell o' purpose.' 

* Fun !' said Henrietta, * 1 fear it will turn 
out no fun for me.' 

Her uncle now called her, from the door 
ofthe dining cabin. 

' What shall I do ." said Henrietta, who, 
for want of a female friend, was insensibly 
taking the chambermaid into her confidence. 

* You would not like to tell a fib, you say,' 
replied the girl, ponderingly. 

* No, I would not. What fib could I tell ?' 

* Why,' said Minna, speaking almost in a 
whisper — * you might easily make him 'blieve 
that that there woman as got into the birth, 
gave it to her child to play with, and atweeu 
the two they broke it.' 

* I would not tell such a (alsehoodTor the 
world !' exclaimed Henrietta. 

* Hush, miss— people will hear you. Now 
I don't see a bit of Iiarm in it. For as they 
don't belong to him, you needn^t be the least 
afeard that the old gentleman will either scold 
the mother, or whip the child.' 

* Henrietta !' called her uncle again. 

* Oh ! murmured Henrieua, • I Jfeeriike 
Blue Beard's wife, when her Imsbaod wfis 
calling her to come and have her head cut 
off.' 

' Dear me,' said the girl, catching her last 
words, * Is that the way the old gentleman 
SHrves people, when they do mischief. What 
a Turk he must be. But I am very sure the 
captain wpn't allow no such thio|^^Q |>oard of 
his boat, no how.' 

' Absurd nonsense I' said Henrietta. * But 
I really wish I did know how to get through 
this foolish difficulty.' 

•Take my advice, miss,' said Minna. • To 
help oneself out of a scrape, there's nothing 
like a good hard fib.* 

By this time both cabins were vacated, by 
the passengers all having gone on deck for 
the purpose of Landing. Henrietta saw her 
uncle impatiently approaching her ; and sum- 
moning all her courage she went up to him, 
and displaying the-broken umbrella, said with 
a sort of smile— ^ See v^hat I have done« un- 
cle Mark.' 

' Broken my new umbrella ! That is a bad 
tiling- a very \)ad thing, indeed ! How did 
it happen ?' 

* I did it on purpose, dear uncle.* 

^ Really ! You nmst have found it rather 
a difficultjob.' 

* I did — the spring was very hard to 
break.* 

' I need not ask your motive for this pretty 
exploit, as I see through it at once.' He sat 
down on a chair, and having leaned back and 
pondered awhile, with his eyes fixed on the 
ceiling, he said calmly to Henrietta, who was 
busily searching for something in her travel- 
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iag basket. • Very well— you o( course, ex- 
|)ocl to tHke the consequences ?* 

* What consequences, dear uncle ?* 

• Walking up Stale Street, to the Anieri* 
can Hotel, with nothing to shelter you from 
the rain, which is now fuHiog in torrents.' 

* Oh ! uncle !— surely you will get a car- 
riage.' 

* Surely I will not. I am always glad of an 
opportunity to give pride a fall.' 

• Indeed, uncle, I am not proud— at least 
not very. Think how my clothes will be ru- 
ined by walking m the ^in.' 

• I know they will,' 

* Oh ! uncle ! have you no apprehension 
for yourself, or your own clothes?' 

• None— mt( clothes are not my first con- 
BfdenitioQ. And as to myself, I have been 
wee a thousand times. 1 never stopped for 
rain when I was cutting down the trees to 
be)a;in my first clearing, (for 1 made two towns 
before Markhamville.) so now I am able to 
bear it with all its accompaniments. But 
come, it is time we were on shore. The 
rain has set in for the evening, and it will 
soon be dark.' 

• I wi«h it was dark,' said Henrietta, pout- 
ing her lip. * If we must draggle through the 
weul would rather ii were night, for then 
fewer people would see us. It is so disgrace- 
ful to be trudging unsheltered, through a 
pouring rain in daylight.' 

* Still more so than carrying a blue cotton 
umbrella; is it not?' said Mr. Markham. 
* But come, the baggage is all ready, and 
consigned lo a porter ; so we will quit the 
boat immediately.' 

' Dear uncle Mark !— do get a carriage.' 

* No, I will not— I have thouj[;ht it, and I 
have said it. ToU might as well attempt to 
move Mount Washington.' He then ascend* 
ed the staircase, leaving her to follow. 

'*' Miss,* sai() the mulatto girl, as she assist- 
ed Henriettta to put on her shawl, ^ If I was 
you I wouldn't give up to him no how. Per- 
sewere upon your pint, and keep a teazlng 
till }ou get the carriage out of him.' 

• Oh, no !' said Henrietta, sighing, * now 
he*8 at his mountains there's no hope,' and 
slipping a quarter-dollar into the hand of the 
afmpathizing chambermaid, she walked slowly 
up the staircase, and Joined her uncle in si- 
lence. They then proceeded lo the landing- 
board and walked on shore, attacked on all 
sides by hackney coachman clamoring to 
know if iliey did not want a carriage. Hen- 
rietta had some hope that their importunities 
Would induce Mr. Marklinm to relent, but he 
marched on with a steady face past them all, 
carrying under his arm the useless blue cot- 
ton umbrella. His niece walked resentfufly 
beside bhn, holding up her dress with both 
hands, setting down her feet hard and splash- 
ing the inud rather more than was necessary, 



while the rain ran in streams over her bon- 
net, penetrated her shawl, and drenched her 
completely. * What a glorious entrance into 
Albany,' said Henrietta. 

* You have one consolation,' observed her 
uncle, who bore ^ the pelting of the pitiless 
storm' witfi perfect sang-fioid, • there is no- 
body here that either knows or cares for you.' 

* I am not sure of that,' answered Henri- 
etta ; * several of our former school-girls 
were from Albany ; and it is not three months 
since my class-mate, Miss Melinda Peacock, 
married a gentleman of this place and came 
here to live. Ah, horror ! there she is look- 
ing out of her front parlor window !' 

And with this exclamation, our mortified 
heroine turned her head towards the street, 
and hastily slipped on the other side of her 
uncle, to lessen the chance of being recog- 
nised by the cidevant Miss Peacock. Mr. 
Markham smiled first, and sighed afterwards. 

A short walk through die rain seems a 
very long one, and Henrietta asked if they 
were never to reach the hotel. » In the 
course of time we undoubtedly sh&ll,* replied 
her uncle. 

* Suppose we find it full,' said Henrietta ; 
' are we to paddle through the rain all over 
Albany in search of a night's lodging ?' 

* No fear of that, 'answered Mr. Markham, 

* I wrote two days ago to engage apartments. 
Come, cheer up— your troubles will soon be 
over.' 

* On arriving at the place of destination 
they were immediately shown to a private 
parlor, where, though the season was sum- 
mer, Mr. Markham ordered a fire, to correct 
the dampness of the atmosphere, and guard 
against any chillness after their exposure to 
the rain. • Was there ever such a forlorn 
figure ?' exclaimed Henrietta, taking off her 
dripping shawl, and looking in tlie glass. 

* The crown of my bonnet is so beaten in 
that there is a puddle standing in the top, and 
the front is like s shapeless rag— the flowers 
have been washed to pieces, and the bows ar*^ 
drooping in colorless bunches— rivers have 
run down the pleats ol my frock — my beauti- 
ful collar is a wretched wisp— my gloves are 
glued to my hands whh the wet, and I have 
lost my basket. Oh ! ho>v deplorable I am ! 
[ never can get in order again.' 

' Yes, you can,' said her uncle ; * I am well 
convinced you will not remain in this condi- 
tion twenty-four hour^. Here comes the 
chambermaid, she will show you to your 
room at once, and when you have chani;ed 
your dre§s let me see you again, looking as 
spruce as ever.' 

' Henrietta, in (l^ep displeasure, retired to 
lier apartment, disengaged herself from her 
dripping garments, put on a night-dress, and 
having rung for the chambermaid, and desir- 
ed her to take all the wet things out of her 



sight, and keep them herself or do what ^ba 
pleased with them, she sent word lo her uo-* 
cle that she should drink her tea in her own 
room. ' I am determined,' said she to ber^ 
self, < that I will not speak to hint &H dey to- 
morrow.' 

Having sent away her scarcely-tasted tea, 
and placed her lamp in the chimney, she at^ 
tempted to settle herself for the night. But 
she found it impossible to get to sleep. la 
vain she shook her pillow, and moved it fron 
side to side. She was too much diecom- 
posed with vexation at her uncle for compel* 
ling her to walk through the street in the rain, 
and for causing the destruction of her dresa* 
' Of course,' thought she, * he considers it 
nothing more than a good wholesome panish- 
ment for breaking his beloved ambrella, 
which to be sure vxmld have rficlicred us f 
but how did 1 know that it was going to rain, 
and why did be annoy me by perststing in 
bringing the ugly thing along with him? 
Well, I haVe one comfort— he has to pass the 
whole evening alone by himself; for as the 
rain continues, I do not bdieve he will go 
out any where after so thorough a wetting, 
lightly as he may profess to throk of it.' 

Finding sleep out of the question for the 
present, Henrietta arose: and placing the 
lamp on the table, she opened one of her 
trunks to seek for a book that might divert her 
attention from the thoughts and feelings that 
were depriving her of rest, and the indulgence 
of which beyond half an hour was equally new 
and irksome to her. She took a volume of 
Irving's Sketch Book, and on turning over 
the leaves her eye was attracted by that beau- 
tiful essay on funerals and cemeteries, in 
which he depicts the * compunctious visit- 
Ings' that when looking on the grave of a de- 
parted friend will bring anguish to our bearbi 
if, when living, we caused him grief and 
trouble. In these sad moments, when the 
green sod has ' covered every defect and ex- 
tinguished every resentment,' little things 
will seem great ones in the mirror of con- 
science. Jests that while they caused a mo- 
mentary smile left a sting behind them, 
petulent retorts, perveHe actions, way|rard 
humors, all we have pver done to vex and 
annoy him while in life, will crowd npon our 
memory with painful distinctness. And their 
thorns will be sharpened by the certainty 
that to the dust of him who can return no 
more, our regret and our penitence are alike 
unavailing. 

Henrietta laid down the book. A coH 
shudder ran throu«h her veins, as slie fear- 
fully looked forward to the time when her old 
•uncle, good notwithstanding his poattiveness, 
and sensible in the midst of his peculiarities, • 
should be extended on the bed of death, or 
consigned to the dark and lonely grave. She 
covered her face, and leaned her bead on the 
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table. An entir reaction took place in her 
views and feelings. She resumed the moni- 
tory page of the elegant and unliable writer, 
and her tears fell fast upon it as she read 
these impressiTe words, ' Take warning by 
the bitterness of thy contrite affliction over 
tlie dead, and henceforth be more faithful and 
ftffectiooate in the discharge of thy duties to- 
wards the living,' 

*lwill— .1 wiir,' she mentally exclaimed. 

* From this time I will cease to teaze and 
annoy my good uncle, for he t^ good alter 
all, and well deserves my respect, my grati- 
tude, and my affection. No — wl»en I visit his 
grave (here her tears redoubled) it shall not 
be in contrition and penitence.' 

Poor Henrietta — if every one felt as she 
did then, there would in the whole world be 
no unkindness towards the living, and no re- 
morse towards the dead. 

Her resolution was instantly taken ; it was 
to go down to Mr. Markham aiid entreat his 
forgiveness. ' To think,' said she, ' that I 
should attempt a fit of sullenness to my old 
ancle— I, that never could be sullen to any 
one, even to Mrs. Strickland. What exces- 
sive folly to allow his umbrella to cause me 
such unfounded annoyanpe I And then so 
highly to resent the salutary lesson which he 
thought proper to give me— to leave him to 
take his tea by himselfand pass the evening 
alone. How could I presume to go to bed, 
and expect to sleep, without bidding him a 
kind good night !' 

Our heroine soon ooaipoaed herself so fur 
as to wash the tears from her face, comb 
and arrange her hair, dress herself neatly, 
and descend to the parlor. Mr. Murkliam 
bad long since changed his wet clothes, and 
eaten his solitary supper. After pacing the 
room, and going to the window, and gazing 
unconsciously at the rain, he had thrown 
himself into a seat and tried to read an even- 
ing paper, but its contents conveyed no ideas 
to his abstracted mind. He was holding it 
listlessly in one hand, his arm thrown over 
the back of his chair, and his eyes fixed on 
the mantel-piece, when Henrietta entered the 
room with a step even lighter than usual 
She had mediated a little speech to address 
him with, but when she saw how anxious and 
unhappy he looked, her utterance failed ; and 
gliding behind him she laid her head on her 
uncle's shoulder, and burst into tears. Mr. 
Markham started up, caught her hand and 
pressed it warmly, and drew his own across 
his eyes. He then put her down into a chair, 
and traversed the room in much agitation. 

* Henrietta,' said he, • you should not have 
deserted your old uncle this evening ; and 
above all, you should not have quitted him in 
anger. The affeir of the umbrella was a 
piece of girlish foliy, which I thought I did 
right in punishing— though perhaps I went a 



little too far. But it gave me no pain com* 
pared to what I have since felt in seeing you 
encourage the continuance of a fit of temper 
— -and against me, too. But perhaps, after 
hU, I am not sufficiently tolerant of the fan- 
cies and notions of young people. Poor 
things \ it is hard for them to be always right, 
when those that are old enough to have wis- 
dom are so often wrong. Come, Henrietta, 
I will make a bargain with you. I will hold 
the rein more loosely, if you will be less res- 
tive under it.' 

* The one will be a natural consequence of 
the other, dear uncle,' said Henrietta, smi- 
ling through her tears. • 

' We haVe now come to an understanding,' 
observed Mr. Markham, drawing his niece 
towards him and kissing her forehead ; * and 
I foresee that after a little practice, we shall 
go on very smoothly. But I wish you had 
been here to pour out my tea for me— *I think 
a great deal of my tea— your withholding your 
presence made me so uncomfortable that I 
could drink but half a cup.' 

* And I did not take even that,' said Hen- 
rietta. 

* Did not you ?' exclaimed her uncle. 
' then I will order tea over again, and we will 
now have it pleasantly together.' 

They sat over the tea-table in great good 
humor, and Mr. Markham talked to his niece 
of the arrangements he had made for her at 
Markhamville, and told her that he would re 
main next d^y at Albany that she. might see 
something of the city and its vicinity, there 
being now indications of a clear sunrise ; as 
the rain had ceased, the clouds were disper- 
sing, and a few stars already glimmered in 
the zenith. 

Henrietta rose early next morning, and was 
so over-good as to go herself with the blue 
cotton umbrella to get it mended at the near- 
est shop. It was finished and sent home 
soon afier breakfast. Her uncle made no 
comment, not exactly liking to talk about it ; 
but he went out afterwards, and ordered two 
very handsome silk ones for himself and his 
niece, to be sent to Markhamville. 

The morning was spent in seeing various 
things in Albany ; and the afternoon was de- 
voted to a drive along the banks of the willow- 
shaded Mohawk, as far as the beautiful falls of 
Cohoes, and to visiting the Shaker establish- 
ment at Niskay una, where the cold, immova- 
ble, passionless, and corpse-like faces of the 
females gave Henrietta a sensation somewhat 
approaching to horror ; and she told her un- 
cle that the laborious and excessive neatness 
of their dwelling-places was absolutely painful 
to look at or think of. 

By the time they arrived at their jour- 
ney's end our heroine had learned that it is 
not an umbrella or any other accidental ap- 
pendage that denotes either the gentleman or 



the lady, and that Mr. Markham would have 
been regarded with respect had he traveled 
from Main to Florida with a parapluie of 
tow-cloth. 

* There is my last town— there is Mark- 
hamville !' said her uncle as they approached 
a pretty and flourishing little place on a fine 
stream that was turning various saw-raillaand 
flour-mills. There were a main street and 
two cross streets, of fresh, brightly painted 
houses, each standing in its own gardefi^ 
There was the usual proportion of tavemer 
and stores, also a market-house, two church- 
es, and an academy. At the upper end of 
the main street stood Mr. Markham's spa^ 
cious mansion of everlasting granite, shaded 
with aboriginal trees that had been left for 
the purpose when the forest was converted 
into a town. The housekeeper, n smart, 
active, pleasant-fancied old woman, came out 
in her holiday suit to meet them ; and in 
half an hour after their arrival, she introduced 
them to a tea-table whose very inviting con* 
tents might have feasted twenty people. 

Under^he guidance of Mrs. BowlCry, Hen^ 
rietta Harrison became such a proficient kt 
house-wifery that her uncle pronounced her 
huff-paste to be quite equal to that of her in- 
structress ; and the stockings that she knit 
for him were certainly shaped with far more 
grace and symmetry than any that had been 
manufactured by her veteran mistress in the 
art. 

The blue cotton umbrella hung always in 
the hall belUnd the front-door ; and our he- 
roine had become so used to it, ihat site fre- 
quently carried it herself when she went out 
in dull weather. 

A year passed on ; and young Luttrell 
had nearly faded from Henrietta's memory, 
as slie supposed she had done from his ; her 
uncle having apprised her that traveling ac- 
quaintances are not expected to be lasting. 
Besides which she was the belle of Markham- 
ville, and laughed and flined equally with all 
the Markhamville beaux, namely, two young 
lawyers, one young doctor, the most genteel of 
the storekeepers, the second principal of the 
academy (the first had a wife,) the minister, 
who, however, was a widower with nine chil- 
dren, and therefore not a very good mitch, 
and tlie editor of the Markhamville People's 
Luminary, who had talked poetry beautifully, 
jy^ expected some day to be in Congress. 
^Sne day, having business at the principal 
store, and the clouds threatening rain Henri- 
etta took the blue cotton umbrella and carried 
it out with her. Having made her purchases 
the rain began to drop just a». she left Mr. 
Griddlesby's door. 

At that moment a stage stopped to change 
horses at the neighboring tavern, and one of 
its passengers was Mr. Luttrell, then on his 
^way to inspect some land which he owned in 
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ihe fiir north-wcBt. Seeing a remarkably 
genteel looking young lady standing on the 
steps of the store and puttino up a blue cot 
ton umbrella (which by this lime was much 
faded,) his attention was excited for a mo 
menl ; and looking al her wiih some curios- 
ity, he found her surprisingly handsome both 
in face and figure. The chord of memory 
was new touched, aud he instantly recollect- 
ed the very pretty and somewhat tspitglt 
«chooI-girl with whom he had been a little 
smitten in the Albany boat, and whose morti- 
fication at her uncle^s blue cotton umbrella 
his sister had amusingly hinted to him. The 
truth flashed upon him at once. There was 
that very pretty girl carrying that very same 
blue cotton umbrella, and as she walked up the 
street with it he thought he had never seen a 
more prepossessing air and figure. He re 
collected, too, that he was now at Markham- 
ville, (of which place and its founder he had 
just had a history from a gentleman in the 
stage,) and that the uncle of the fair vision 
before him had given him the preceding year, 
at parting, an invitation to his house in case 
of traveling in that direction. 

' I will take him at his word,' thought Lut 
trell — and he determined to remain at Mark- 
hamville till next day. 

The arrangement was soon accomplished ; 
and having engaged a room at the inn. un- 
packed his trunk, changed his dress, and 
made himself look his very best, he proceed- 
ed to Mr. Markham*s house, where he was 
immediately recognised and gladly received 
by the old gentleman and Henrietta. 

It was about the same season in the follow- 
ing year, that after repealed visits to Mark- 
hamville, (each one more pleasant than the 
last,) Luttrell brought with him his sister 
Eliza to act as bridesmaid to our heroine i 
her uncle having consented to her marriage 
with a resident of the city of New-York, only 
on condition that they should make him a 
long visit every summer. 

* Henrietta,* said Luttrell, as they passed 
through the haU on the day after their wed- 
ding, * great events arise from little causes. 
I have not yet told you to what circumstance 
we owe our present happiness, (for I am 
surB^k is mutual.) and which must be dated 
from the renewal of our acquaintance, when 
I accidentally arrived last summer at Mark- 
hamville. It was to my recognizing yo^y 
that blue cotton umbrella, which I more Vin 
suspect caused you much annoyance on the 
day we were fellow passengers in the steam- 
boat.' 

* Ungallaot already I' said Henrietta, sport- 
ively, * Before we were married you sup- 
pressed that important fact, and allowed me 
to suppose that you had nev«r lost sight of me 
in your mind's eye, and that you required 
nothing to bring me to your recollection but 



a glance at myself aione. But n'lTTipor^c— 
I am willing to owe our present happiness, as 
you justly term it, even to a blue cotton um- 
brella.' 



SaaS®IBILIbiiSf7a 



Tlie Ralius Passion. 

Bonaparte died in his military garb, his 
Field Marshafs uniform and his boots, which 
he had ordered to be put on a 8lu)rt time 
previous to his dissolution. 

Augustus Caesar chose to die in a stand- 
ing position, and was careful in arranging his 
person and dress .for the occasion. 

Seward, Earl of Northumberland, when at 
the point of death, quitted his bed and put on 
his armor, saying — * that it became not a man 
to die like a beast.' 

A more remarkable instance is that of 
Maria Theresa, of Austria, who, a short time 
before she breathed her last, having fallen 
into a slight slumber, one of the ladies in at- 
tendance remarked that her Majesty seemed 
to be asleep. * No,' said she, ^ I could sleep 
if I would indulge in repose, but I am sensi- 
ble of the near reproach of deaih. and I will 
not allow myself to be surprised by him in 
my sleep ; I wish to meet my dissolution 
awiike.' 

Such are the effprls of poor expiring mortali- 
ty — still clinging to earth — siill laboring for 
the breath of posterity an<t exh^iusting itself in 
elTorts to rise with ' gracefulness at the last.' 

Pre4*ipitatioB« 

The effects of precipitation are fancifully 
illustrated in the following parable from the 
E«st : — 

* I hare heard that a king of Persia had a 
favorite hawk. Being one day on a hunting 
party with his hawk upon his head, a deer 
started up before him ; he let the hawk fly and 
followed it with great eagerness till at length 
tlie deer was taken. The courtiers were all 
left belund in the chase. The king bein^ 
ihirsty, rode about in quest of water, till hav- 
ing reached the foot of a mountain, he discov- 
ered some trickling down from the^ rock.— 
He took a Httle cup out of his quiver, and 
held it to catch the water. Just when the cup 
was filled, and he was going to drink, the 
hHwk shook his pinions and overset the cup. 
The king was vexed at the accident and again 
applied the cup to the hole in the rock. W hen 
the cup was replenished, and he was Ii(UJtg it 
to his mouth, the hawk clapped his wings 
and threw it down, at which the king was so 
enraged that he flung the bird with such vio- 
lence against the ground that it expired. 

■ At this time the table-decker came up; he 
took a napkin out of his budget, wiped the 
cup, and was going to give the king some 
water to drink. The king said he had n 



<ireat inclination to taste the pure water that 
distilled through the rock ; but not having p»- 
liencs to wait for its being collected by drop9 
he ordered the table-decker to go to the top of 
tlie mountain and fill the cup at the fountain- 
head. 

' The uble-decker having reached the top 
of the mountain, saw a large dragon lying 
dead sft the spring, and his poisonous foam 
mixing with the water, fell in drops through 
the rock. He decended, related the fact to 
the king, and presented him with a cup of 
cold water of his flagon. 

' When the king hnd lifted the cup to bis 
lips, the tears gushed from his eyes. He 
then related to the table-decker tlie adventure 
of the hawk, made many reflections upon the 
destructive consequences of precipitancy and 
thoughtlessness, and during the remainder of 
his life the arrow of regret was continually 
rankling in his breast.' 



Edncatioa of Females' 

Since there is a season when the yonthfal 
must cease to be young, and the beautiful to 
excite admiration, to learn how to grow old 
gracefulli/t is perhaps one of the rarest and 
most vHlnable arts that can be taught to wo- 
man. And it must be confessed, it is a 
most severe trial for those women to lay 
down beauty, who have nothing else to take 
up. It is for this sober season of life that 
education should lay up its rich resources. 
However disregarded they may have been, 
they will be wanted now. 

When admirers fall away, and flatterers arc 
mute, the mind will be driven to retire into 
itself, and if it find no entertainment at home, 
it will be driven back again iqion the world 
with increasing force. Yet forgetting this, 
do we not seem to educate our daughters 
exclusively for the transient period of youth ? 
Do we not educate them for a crowd and not 
for themselves ? for show and not for use ? 
for time and not for eternity ? 

An Invitation to Dinner. 

It was observed that a covetous rich man 
never invited any one to dine with him. * 1*11 
lay a wager,' said a wag, * I get an invitati<)b 
from him.* The wager being accepted, he 
goes the next day to the rich man's house, 
and tells the servant he must speak with his 
master immediately, for he can save him a 
thousand pounds. 

* Sir,' said the servant to his master, 
* Here is a man in a great hurry to speak 
with7ou, who says he can save you a thou- 
sand pounds.' (Out came the master.) 

* What is that you say, sir — that you can 
save me a thousand pounds ?' 

* Yes sir, I can— but I see that you are at 
dinner; I will go m^sdf and dine and call 
again.' 
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* O, pruy, sir, come in atui take diuner with 
nie.' 

* Sir, I eliall be troublesome.' 

* Not at all.' 

The invitation was accepted. As soon as 
dinner was over, and the family had retired, 
* well, sir,' said the man of the house, ^ now, 
eir, to our business. Pray let me know how 
I am to save a thousand pounds ?' 

* Why, sir, said the other, I hear you have 
a daughter to dispose of in marriage.' 
liave.' 

* And that you intend to portion her with 
ten thousand pounds.' 

* I do so.' 

* Why, then, sir, let me have her, and I 
Vfill take her for nine thousand. 

The master of the bouse rose in a passion 
and turned him out of doors. 



edge ; and let this knowledge guide you. If 
a man knows how to pilot a ship or to man- 
age a farm, and yet sleeps or haunts the tav- 
ern, when he should be watching and work- 
ing at his post— >what should we think of him ? 
The light of conscience must guide; the 
moral sense roust be the criterion : evil de- 
sires, and selfish irregular passions must be 
suppressed.— Resolutely conform to duty ; 
and habit will soon make duty pleasant. And 
the middle and close of life will not be filled 
up with vain regrets and painful self-denials. 



* Read as if there were no interrogation point 
at the end of the line, and you have the mean- 
ing at once.' Mr. Pope's assistant improved 
upon the hint and rendered the passage 
without difficulty. Mr. Pope was chagrined, 
he could never endure to be surpassed in any 
ihing. Turning to the stranger he said in a 
sarcastic tone, * Will you please to tell me 
what an interrogation is ?' * Why sir,' said 
the stranger, scanning the ill-shapen poet, * it 
is a little, crooked, contemptible thing that 
asks questions.' 



Formation of Character. 

As early as the age of twenty, every one 
should consider the importance of having a 
good moral character; and shoulcj endeavor to 
form and acquire it. At that age, there is 
usually maturity of intellect enough to dis- 
tinguish between good and evil, and to decide 
on the course to be pursued. Conscience 
und the moral sense have full power to dis 
criminate and choose. The right and the 
wrong of actions are clearly perceived and 
understood, and the different resulte of each, 
as to our present being, at least, were we to 
extend our views no further, may be justly 
apprehended. 

It has been often and justly said, that we 
are creatures of habit. And habits of a 
moral character are early formed. We have 
passions and are liable to temptations ; — if 
we yield to evil desires for a time, they be- 
come stronger ; if we are overcome by early 
temptations, we shall have less power to re- 
sist afterward. The course began and pur- 
sued for a season, will, except by an uncom- 
mon effort, or some remarkable occurrence, 
most probably be pursued. It will be natural 
to continue it. • And hence the necessity of 
setting out right ; and of entering the right 
path early. 

It is a common efror, but a great and dan- 
gerous error, that a moral reformation, or 
change of moral charabter can, at any time 
and easily^ be effected. It is far otherwise 
Besides if there be aright course, (both as 
our duty and happiness are concerned,) the 
sooner we enter upon it the better. — We 
shall thus show our wisdom and provide for 
our interest. Not to do so, will be acting 
*on a principle, which, in other and common 
affairs of life, every one condemns. 

We venture to say to the young then,— 
See to your moral character—' Get knowl- 
edge and wisdom— and with all thy gettiui 
get understanding.' SccL for useful kuowl 



Tke Hnzzas of Posterity. 

A LiTTXJS boy near Hagerstown, in Mary- 
land, was one day pointing out to me a copse 
of trees as the place where Washington at the 
liead of the Virginia rangers, fought a battle 
long before the war of the revolution, with 
some Indians, headed by the French from Fort 
Duquesne, now Pittsburgh, The little fellow 
had some balls which had been fired in that 
battle, chopped from the Centers of the now 
massive and aged oaks. I saw the sunbeam 
of some moral emotion was in his eyes, and 
I asked him further of Washington, the brave 
youth who led the Virginians into that thicket 
when the warwhoop shook its boughs, and 
the rifle rung in its gloom. 

His mind seemed to glance like lightning 
through the illustrious deeds of arms in 
which Washington had been engaged, and 
settled down at the closing scene of York- 
town. He told me of one circumstance only. 
Said he, when the British troops were march- 
ing out of their entrenchments to lay down 
their arms, Washington told the American 
^rmy, ' My boys, let there be no insults over 
a conquered foe ! wlien they lay down their 
arms don't huzza ; jfosttrity uill huzza for 
you.* 

I could have hugged the little boy to my 
bosom. Although he had not probably been 
able to read more than four years, yet his 
mind had drank deep in the moral greatness 
of the act of sparing the feelings of a fallen 
foe. I asked him what it was that Washing- 
ton said that posteriiy would do ? he quickly 
answered, huzza. * Huzza I then,' said I ; 
and he sent his clear, wild shout into the 
battle- wood, and I shouted with him, * Huzza, 
for Washington, 

Anecdote of Pope. 

Omk day as Pope was engaged in translating 
the Illiad, he came to a passage, which neith- 
er he, nor his assistant, could interpret. A 
stranger who stood in his humble garb, very 
modestly suggested that he had some little 
acquaintance with Greek, perhaps he could 
assist them. • Try it,' said Pope with the 
air of a bay who is encouraging a monkey to 
eat a red pepper, * There is an error in the 
print,' said the stranger, looking at the icxt,| 



Coming tiriTHiN ose of it. — * Did you in- 
tend to hit me sir ?' said a gentleman dining 
at the Lf*ke a few days since as a sweet po- 
latoe came slap on the side of his head thrown 
by a person a little below. 

* Beg your pardon sir, I did not. I inten- 
ded to have hit the parson sitting next you, 
who is a friend of mine.* 

• Well you made a d d good shot, con- 
sidering.' said a half-intoxicaicd wag close 
by. * You came within one of it, any how/ 
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IVIARRICD, 

In this city, on Thursday morniugc, the 4th inst. by the 
I Rev. Mr. Gibbs, Mr. A. U Cook, to Miss Elissabeth S. 
eldest dauEliter of Elihu GIfford, Esq. all 6f this city. 

On the 3d insl.by the Rev. Mr. Fisher, Mr. Philip Fra- 
leigh, jun. of Red Uook, Duchess Co. lo Miss Jorusha 
Miller. ^ , „ ,„ . 

On Thursday, the 30th uU. by the Rev.J. B. Waterbury, 
Mr. Hervey Warren, of Rochester, to MlssCaUlena Jesup, 
of Schodack Landnig. , ^ 

At Ghent, on tlie *i5th ult by the Rev. J. Berger. Mr. 
Waller Deuiming to Miss Helen Dunapaugb, both of 
Ghent. . „ _ 

At Claverack, on Saturday the 1st Inat. by Peter^eny- 
der Ebq. Mr. Jacob 8. Van Deusen to MLaa Nancy Brissce, 
bothof Copakc. « „ ^ ^ 

At Anctam on IheUt iost. by Henry 8. Hoysdrat, Esq. 
Mr. Henry Moore to Miss Ellen Ann Hall, all of Ancrani. 

At Wlnsied, Ct. on Uie lOili ult. by the Rev. Mr. Jonea, 
Mr.JusUn Hodge of Hitchcockvillo to Miss Lucia Uuen 
ofWinated. 



DIED, 

In thto city, on the 30Ui uli. Robert, son of J. Steward, 
acedll monthsandOdaya. , .^ ,^ ^ , 

On Saturday iheSlh Inst Mary A. wife of Oscar Domin, 
and daughter of Capt. George B. Coffin, aged 27 yeara. 

On the 29th ult. Rboda, daughter of Samuel Snow, aged 
1 month and 8 days. -„,..„ .« 

On the 2d Inst. Edward M. son of William and Mary 
Porter, aged 2 years. 

On the llib Inst. Eunice Bunker, In her 75th year. 

On the 3d Inst, at the residence of her aon, h. W. Tea 
Broeck, in Livingston, Gertrude, relict of Leonard Tea 
Broeck , deceased, in the 84th year of her age. 

In LivlDgrton, ob tbe 23d ult. Mrs. Christina Pltat, in 
the 80 year of her age. _ ,, ,« . „r 

At Greenport, on the 16th of July last, Mr. Walter W. 
Morrison, in the 35th year of his age. 

At Woodbcrne Col. Co. on Wednesday evening Hie 22d 
ull. James Fleming, aon of Thomas R. NewboW, Etq. arter 
an illness of three days, aged 2 years and 22 days. Also, 
on the 28th ult. Mary Ross, daughter of Thomas R. New- 
bold. Emi. aged H laonih* and 10 days, after aa UlncMoC 
Uuce dayi. 
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For the Roral Repotitory. 
Beauty Sleepinff* 

DEDICATED TO A LADY. 

Hush, the sleeps! a fragile blossom 

Drooping ere 'tis fully blown ; 
Lightly o'er her youthful bosom 

Is the snow-white drapery thrown. 

Fashion's toys are scattered yonder ; 

Let the worthless trappings go, 
And the loosened ringlets wander 

Freely o'er her brow of snow. 

Lovelier are the temples shaded 

By the tresses' careless fall, 
Than when gemmed, and curled and braided, 

Sparkling at a midnight ball. 

Hark the eyelid's silken fringes 
Shadowed on the marble cheek, 

Which the hue beneath just tinges 
With a faintly azure streak. 

See, that cheek is lightly flushing 

With a gathering crimson hue, 
And the lips are richly blushing 

Like a rose-bud wet with dew. 

They are trembling — they are parted^ 

With a bitter smile and sigh ) 
He must sure be marble-hearted 

That can stand unheeding by. ^ 

Still those lovely features quiver 

With an anguish all untold, 
And the rose-tipt fingers shiver 

Laden with their rings of gold. 

Lady, thine arc youth and beauty. 
But thy pathway who shall tell 1 

If it be the p»th of duty, 
Trust thee, all may yet be well. 

Who shall tell what bitter trial 
Waits to chill that throbbing heart? 

Cold rebuke and stern denial. 
Disappointment's cruel dart j^* 

Friemlship in its fulness pining, 
* Fond and true but unreturned, 
Rainbow hopes in mockery shining 
Where the fires of passion bunted ; — 

Love in all its thrilling sweetness 
Sought and cherished, and forgot, 

Every woe that claims its meetnesa 
For a lovely woman's lot ; — 

These we fancy all, may we be 
Widely guessing from the truth ; 

Thine are all the gifts of Hebe, 
Health, and loveliness, and youth. 

But thy mouth in sadness closes, 

And the spoiler's seal is sure. 
And thy dimpled hand reposes 

On a heart that miiat endure. 

youth and beauty cannot shield thee 

From the sorrows of tliy race, 
But to truth and virtue yield thee. 

Thou Shalt find a resting-place. 



^ot on earth, it will deceive thee, 
Lean not on its treacherous breast } 

May the heaven above receive thee 
To interminable rest. 
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For the Rural EeposUory* 
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Suggested on hearing th* death of Elitaleth^ only daughter 
of Charlet H. and Rachel Skiff; who died gnddenlg in 
her fifth fear, 

O Death ! thy universal sting 

No earthly power can e'er assaugc ; 
All mankind thou soon^wilt bring 

To taste thy all-consuming rage. 
A tender flower thou hast sought, 

Just when it began to bloom ; 
A pleasing infant thou hast brought 

Unto the dark and silei^ tomb. 

Fond mother I why lament her so 7 

Why moumest thou above her bier 1 
She's left this world, she knows no woe — 

Then check thy consecrated tear. 
Lo ! In Christ's presence now she dwells. 

Void of all trouble, care and strife — 
From pain she's free, for Heaven 'expels 

All evils which beset this life. 

Doting father I metliinks I see 

A tear bedew thy pensive eye ; 
Methinks ofltimes in deep agony 

I hear thy melancholy sigh. 
Then weep no more, but dry thy tears, 

Trust in God, in Him^e's blest; 
Christ has called, and she appears, 

In his presence ever more to rest 

J. McK. Jr. 
lAtingston^ N. Y. 



Cliildbood. 

How beautiful I' sang out a girl, 
A feir young girl at play, 

As bounding forth, she plucked the flower 
That bloom'd beside her way — 

* O, they shall deck my flowing hair- 
How lovelier far they are, 

Than any gem or diamond-stone 
That ever sparkled there.' 

That voice — what music in its tone — 

So silvery and cloAr ; 
Like those unearthly thrilling sounds 

That charm the dreamer's ear ! 
That step — how airy in its grace. 

And fawn-like in its glide — 
•Twas ' motion's poetry' indeed, 

Not found in halls of pride ! 

Her dark eye— O, the eloquence 

Of happy dreams shone there. 
The bliss of Eden innocence. 

Without a guile or care — 
Her features wear that angel smile 

Tokening the joy and mirth 
Of a young spirit shadowless — 

Untouch'd by aught of earth. 

O, Childhood ! holy, beautiful, 

1 weep your earthly pride — 
Aye— all too soon its light is quenched, 

And thou with wo allied ! 
O, Time a Spoiler sure thou art, j 

To mar so bright a thing, 
And blight so fair a vision. 

As life within its spring { 



Sun 



Acr Time* 



BY MARY HOWITT. 

Oh, the sunny summer time^ 

Oh, the leafy summer time. 
Merry is the bird's life, 

When the year is in its prime f 
Birds are by the water-falls 

Dashing in the rainbow spray, 
Everywhere everywhere 

Light and lovely there are they ! 
Birds are in the forest old, 

Building in each hoary tree ; 
Birds are on the green hills ; 

Birds are by the sea! 

On the moor, and in tlie fen, 

'Mong the whortleberries green ; 
In the yellow furze-bush 

There the joyous bird is seen j 
In the heatlier on the hill *, 

All among the mountain tliyme ; 
By the little brook-sides. 

Where the sparkling waters chinM ; 
In the crag ; and on tlie peak. 

Splintered, savage, wild, and bare, 
Tliere the bird with wild wing 

Wheeleth through the air. 

Wheeleth' through the breezy air, 

Singing, screaming, in his flight. 
Calling to his bird-male. 

In a troubleless delight ! 
In the green and leafy wood, 

Where the branching ferns up-curl. 
Soon as is the dawning. 

Wakes the mavis and the merle ; 
Wakes the cuckoo on tlie bough ; 

Wakes the jay with ruddy breast ; 
Wakes the mother ring-dove 

Brooding on her nest ! 

Tbe Tallp and tbe Efrlantlne* 

BT Mns. t. B. 8ICOVBNEY. 

The Tulip called to the Eglantine, 

• Oood neighbor, I hope you see 

How the throngs tliat ^isit the gardens come 

And pay their respects to me. 
The florist bows to my elegant form. 

And praises my rainbow ray, 
Till I'm half afraid thro' his raptured eyes 

He'll be gazing his soul away.' 

* It may be so,' said the Eglantine, 

* In a shadier nook I dwell, 

And what is passing among the great 

I cannot know so well ; 
But they speak of me as the flower of Lots; 

And that low whispered ftame 
Is dearer to me and my infant buds, 
Than the loudest breath of fame. 
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From the Southern Literury Messenger. 

Sensibility. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF * LOSING AND WIKKIKG.' 

* Still in tears !' said Margarctte Clnre- 
mont, as slie entered the parlor after a walk.— 
• Which is It now, my dear Alice, Werter, or 
Mtdara de StaePs Corinna ?' 

•Neither,' answered Alice. Margrtreite 
looked over her slujuKler, and saw that the 
book her cousin held, was a volume of Kot- 
zebue's plays, and that • Self-Immolation' was 
the one that engrossed her attention. 

• How prodigal you are of your tears, dear 
cousin !' said Margareite, • and how you wasie 
your*8en8ibnitieson these high wrought, ul- 
tra-sentimental fictions! Will not your health 
be impaired, and your mWid enervated by 
such excess of indulgence.^' 

* I fear no such results,' said Alice, • and 
should blush at the obduracy of my heart, 
should it fail of being moved in reading works 
in which such deep feeling is portrayed.' 

♦ Weep as much for legitimate sorrow as 
you will, Alice— even when portrayed in fid i- 
lious narrative ; but do not expend your sym- 
pathies on scenes such as never did, nur ev- 
er will occur in the world.' Alice made no 
reply, as Margarctte turned and ran up stairs, 
but the thought of her heart was— ♦ I am 
thankful I am not a stoic ! thankful that my 
feelings are not congealed.' 

Alice Lansdale and Margarettc Claremont, 
were both orphan nieces of the wealthy bach- 
elor, Mr. Claremont, with whom they resi- 
ded. The for-mer was the daughter of bis 
only sister. Her parents died when she was 
quite young, and consigned her, destitute of 
property to the care of her uncle, with whom 
she had now resided several years. Marga- 
r<^e was the daughter of his only brother.— 
She had been an orphan but a few months, (' if it be, the latter part of your description ie 



tered the parlor. Alice made no answer, as 
she sat with her head leaning on one hand, 
her book spread on the table before her — 
while the other hand held a handkerchief that 
was ever and anon applied to her eyes.— 
Margarette advanced and leaned on the back 
of her chair. 

* How much longer are you going to read, 
Alice ?' asked Margarctte. 

* Why can't you be quiet, and leave me un- 
disturbed ?' s.nd Alice. 

' Because I have something to tell you,' 
answered Margareite. 

*• About Goody Mason's lame finger, I sup- 
pose,' said Alice. 

*No — aboiit two elegant looking young men 
I saw in the street an hour since,' said Mar- 
garctte, 

* Who were they ?' iiiqi|jred Alice, with- 
odt>ui8ing her eyep fr'Ciji^lieD^nk. ^ 

* I do i|^ klio\^-^ut ftom loi^i* descrip- 
tion, I conjectured^hem to be your cousin 
Hubert, and Black Prince as you call him.' 

•Why did you not tell me 'this before?' 
said Alice springing on her feet. 'They 
will be here imii|^iately ; cousin Hubeit at 
least, and here I an\. looking like a fright, 
with evifts fe red as a toper's ! Why c«)uhl 
you not have lold me when you first came in ?' 

* I had been talking with Susan Hall, and 
forgot it,' si^ Margarettc, • And after all, 
perhaps it is not them.' 

* Oh, 1 know it is ! — they were expected 
very soon. But tell mo how the one you 
took to be the Black Prince looked, and I 
shall know at once, if it was him.' 

•Tall, yet hardly as t.ill as his companion 
— with black hair, black eyes ; and an acre of 
black whiskers; and, pardon me a dash of 
impudence, in his expression— at least 1 
ihouoht so, as 1 passed ihem.' 

» Oh, it must be him,' said Alice, • though 



during which period she had been domestica 
ted in the family of Mr. Claremont, to whom 



' only your own ima«in;ition. But why do I 
' linger here, when I must try to make myself 
ha^been ctfinn^tted the guardianship of her- look decent to see them 5 for cousin Hubert, 
self and ample fortune. j at least, will come' — .»nd she lelt the room 

• Have you nearly got through with yonr ' wiika sigh. * 
play, Alice?' said Margarettc, as she re-cn-|; ll:»rccly hulf an hour had elapsed ert 



Alice was sununoned, according to her ex- 
pectations, to n^et her cousin, and Mr. 
Gordon, the Black Prince. 

The young men made a long call — for 
Alice had much to ask of what they had seen 
and learned during their absence ; and they 
had much that was interesting to communi- 
cate. 

They had scarcely <^losed the door behind 
them after taking leave, ere Alice exclaimed, 

• Is he not a divine creature, cousin Mar- 
garettc ?' 

• Which of them,' asked Margarettc. 

• Which! you stupid creature!— as if you 
knew not what I meant ! But which do you 
like best ?' 

• I was most pleased with your cousin's 
conversation,' Margareite replied. 

• Why .^' ajsked Alice, * I am sure that 
Gordon converses elegantly.' 

• * lie has words enough at command,* said 
Margarctte, •but a scarcity of ideas; and 
those he has are not weighty. While listen- 
ing to iiim I could no( help thinking it was 
like dressing a little four-penny doll in a 
large robe of silver tissue. Mr. Montague's 
conversation was really entertaining and in- 
structive.' 

• I expected yon to be severe, of cour«e,' said 
Alice, • yet I think you can find no fault with 
his manners.' 

' He is quite at his ease, and appears a 
gentleman certainly,' said Margarettc, *yet 
his manners did not please me. There was 
too much show— he was too easy— *has too 
much manner ; and, if I may judge from one 
interview, he is not at all wanting in self- 
complacency.' 

• Cousin Hubert's quiet way suited your 
singular taste, I dare say,' said Alice, 

• It certainly did — for he did not appear 
to be thinking of himself. His manners to- 
day were truly polished and refined; and 
if they arise from his heart, as I hope they 
did, I should judge very favorably of the 
man.' 

• I suppose you think him best looking, too,' 
said Alice—* best dressed and all !' 

•In person,ia^jto|irtJxfiUi^dcj^ti^n»g 
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nren' said Margnrcue, * but Mr. Monlague'e 
dress certainly suited me best— as I doubt 
whether to be comfortable is not his first ob- 
ject in the choice of his apparel. As for Mr. 
Gordon, he must make dress a study. Yuu 
see, Alice, as I had nothing to do but lo look 
smd listen, I could learn a good deal of iliem 
in th^ hour and a half that they were here.' 

* Well, as you studied them, do let me 
know what you think of their faces.' 

* I have told you enough for once,* said 
Margarette, * wait for the remainder till I 
see them again— perliaps t may change my 
opinion.* 

' No, no,' said Alice—* let me have it now, 
when you change your opinion you can let me 
know. What of their faces ?' 

' Mr. Gordon, then,* said Margarette, 
' knows that he is handsome— and he has 
studied the exterior of his head so much, 
that I should fe^r he has somewhat neglect- 
ed the interior.' 

* And what of cousin Hubert's?* 

* 1 think his head very fine—* very classical. 
His face is decidedly intellectual-^his eyes 
uncommonly good.' 

* And what of his mouth and teeth ?' said 
Alice. 

* Peculiarly hfrndsome,' said Margarette. 
' And now, as yuu can possibly have no 
more questions to ask, pray let me know 
your opinion.' 

* Vou must have known that a long lime. 
Cousin Hubert is— I can't say what be is — 
but just what I approve ; and as for Gordon, 
be is the divinest creature alive !' 

While this conversation whs going on in 
Mr. Claremont's parlor, one not dit^similar 
was carried on in the street betwixt the gen- 
tlemen, Montague and Gordon. 

* Who is this new cousin of yours, Mon- 
tague ?* asked Gordon. 

* 1 cannot claim her as a relation,* said 
Montague. * She is cousin to my cousin 
only, iind a perfect stranger to me.' 

' N'importe,' said Gordon. * But what do 
you think of her ?* 

* I have not had time to form an opinion,' 
said Montague. 

* You received some kind of impression/ 
necessarily,' said Gordon. * No one can be 
almost alone whh a stranger for an hour or 
more, and not fonu some idea of what the 
character may be.' 

* fcMie is certainly very silent and reserved/ 
said Montague. * Her countenance denotes 
intellect ^ but she appears cold, and has a 
loftiness that is repelling. I fear that she 
may prove wanting in that sensibility, of whicli 
cousin Alice has so abundant a siiare.' 

< Oh, she is a block of Marble— a bank of 
0now— a statue of ice,' said Gordon. * There 
would be infinite amusement in trying wheth- 
er the marble would yield! the snow melt ! 



the ice thaw ! She is a new variety of the 
species. I have seen nothing like her.' 

* Y^Q admire her,' said Montague. ' I do, 
exceedingly,' Said Gordon. 

' Your taste has nmch changed/ observed 
iMontague. * It is but a short time since you 
uere in rapturcs*about my cousin, and they 
appear exceedingly unlike/ 

* True, and Miss Claremont therefore ex- 
cites the deeper interest. She will require 
some labor, some ingenuity to make her dis- 
solve. Alice, pardon me, is always melted/ 

* Alice has strong sensibilities,' said Mon- 
tague, * and is as unsophisticated as a child. 
She hides none of her feelings/ 

* Did you notice Miss Cluremont*s smile ?* 
asked Gordon. 

^ I did, and confess it was very beautiful. 
Her whole face smiled, and seemed to beam 
with delight. But it was so evanescent. I 
scarcely caught it ere it was gone/ 

* A slight shade of sadness was the pre- 
vailing cast of her countenance,' said Gor- 
don. 

*The source of the smile might be the 
h^d— not the heart,' answered Montague. 

^ I will never believe it— at least till I try 
whether she has a heart or not,' said Gor- 
don. 

* Very well,* said Montague, * I told you 
in the beginning, that I had not time to form 
an opinion/ 

Between the two young men who held this 
conversation, there was as strong a contrast 
as could be between a noble-minded, well ed- 
ucated, well Rap€i()led voung man, ai^i an 
exquisite of ffe %r9f^ \vi#cr^ tt|i^on was 
quite free frofh all gross^yreguluritics, but he 
had no principle of action ; no motive be- 
yond present gratification. Tlie Bible was 
Monthgue's counsellor and guide ; and he 
was endeavoring so to live on earth, as to 
live forever in Heaven. The young men 
had been much together in boyhoOii, and af- 
terwards at the university ; and though the 
difference in their character grew broader 
and more strongly marked every day, yet 
their intiniacy in some degree continued. — 
Montague was interested in the welfare of his 
early associate ; and Gordon, though often 
nngry at the warning, exhortations and re- 
proofs of his friend, could not endure the 
idea of relinquishing his friendship. He re- 
ally had a kind of affection for 3Iontngue ; 
and he fell that it gave him addilionwl conse- 
quence to be permitted to call such a man a 
friend. Some monllis previous to the peri- 
od now spoken of, Montague had been called 
on business to a dtstant part of the country ; 
and Gordon, having nothing to do, offered to 
accompany him, and ihey h:Kl now just re- 
turne<l, after an absence of half a year.-* 
Montague had his ft>riunc to m.skc ; Goraon 
inherited one from his fniher.* 

# 



One morning about a week after his return* * 
Montague called at Mr. Claremont's where 
he was a frequent visiter. He was not quite 
IS cheerful and conversable as usual, and af- 
ter trying a long time to draw him out, Alice 
said— 

' You are depressed this morning, Hubert, 
what is the matter ?' 

' 1 have just witnessed a scene of distress 
that I cannot get out of my mind,' said Mon- 
tague. 

* What was that ?' asked Alice. 

* It was an Irish family that occupy a hov- 
el about half a mile from hence. The fami- 
ly consists of the father, Patrick Delany, liMi 
wife, and six children, the eldest a daughter 
not more than thirteen years of age. They 
have been but a few weeks in town, and are 
wretchedly poor. The wife is ill of a raging 
fever, and the two youngest children of mea- 
sles, from which the others have but just re- 
covered. Delany is obliged to be out at day 
labor, to keep his family from starvation : 
so that all the care and labor of nursing the 
sick and looking after the other children <ite- 
volve on the eldest daughter, and a boy two 
or three years younger. Such poverty, such 
squalid and complicated misery, I have nev- 
er before witnessed/ 

* Poor creattires !' said Alice. » But why 
will they leave their native land and come 
here among strangers, where no one cares 
for them, to endure such misery ?' 

* To get rid of greater distress at home, 
cousin Alice ;' said Montague. 

' Oh, they are much to be pitied, poor 
creatures !' said Alice , *• but there are such 
hordes of them, that it is impossible to afford 
them effectual relief/ 

Montague said no more, as he found that 
the sympathetic chord in his cousin's heart 
was not touched. He just cast his eyes on 
Margarette, who was sitting busily at her 
work, in a recess at the opposite end of the 
room, to see if her compassion was awaken- 
ed ; but she was diligently plying her needle, 
and but for the motion of her hand, l^e thought 
she looked exceedingly as if she were made 
of stone ! ' Heartless ! unfeeling ! he thought 
and almost murmured as he ruse and pre- 
cipitately took leave. 

The next day but one, MonUigtie was again 
at. Mr. Claremont's. Neither of the young 
ladies mentioned the Delany *s ; for Alice was 
wholly engrosssed in a new novel— Montague 
concluded that Margarette had not heard 
(hat there was any such people. But his 
own heart was too full of them not lo sp^k 
of thi'ir situation. 

* Cousin Alice.' said he, • you are so com* 
passionate that I wonder you do not ask the 

llwelfare of the Irish family/ , • * 

I * Oh, poor etcaiuics I how are they ? I 
jjhav» ihoui^hl of*lhem seva:4l»»n»i» since you 
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^^ere here, and wished tliey had stayed in 
t.heir own country, among their own friends, 
that they might be properly looked after.— 
Have you seen them since you were here 
last cousin Hubert ?' 

• Yes — ^yesterday, and again this morn- 
ing.* 

• And how are they ?^ 

• The children are somewhat better, but 
the mother is still very ill. The family, how- 
ever, are more comfortable than when I first 

saw them. Some youn^ lady has kindly vis- 
ited them, and not only in some measure re- 
lieved their pressing necessities, but given 
judicious and siilutiiry advice to the daugh- 
ter about the management of their affairs.— 
"When they described her to me, I felt hope 
that it was you, cousin Alice.' 

• Oh, no, Hubert, I could not go— such a 
ficene of suffering would have shaken me all 
to pieces. Really I do not think I could 
bear it ! But how did they describe the young 
lady ?• 

• As neither tall nor short, with a beautiful 
face, and a * raal Irish heart* — kind as an an- 
gel,' said Hubert— and he glanced his eyes 
towards Murgarette, to ascertain rf there were 
any look of consciousness in the expression 
of her face ; but she was looking over the 
morning paper, and at that moment exclaim- 
e1— 

' Dunlap and Miss Reed are mnrried, A- 
lice/ 

' How could r, even for a mom«?nt, suspect 
it might be her ?' thought Montague. • Sl»e 
cares no more for them thim if tliey were 
reptiles !* 

• Who could it be, cousin Hubert ?' ask- 
ed Alice. * Did you not ask them if they 
knew her name ?' 

i I did— but they knew nothing of her but 
her kindness, of which they could not say 
enough. She even made the bed, with her 
own hands, and put fresh linen upon it, which 
she brought with her for the purpose, for 
the sick mother, who told me it with tears of 
gratitude in her eyes.' 

• Well, indeed she might ?' cried Alice— 
• Think of what an office for a young lady ! 
such a combination of disease and filthiuess ! 
If I hear of any young lady in town sick of a 
fever, I shall at once know who was Mrs. 
Deliiny's nurse.' 

• Miiy Heaven preserve her health/ said 
Montague with fervor. • Persons of less ac- 
tive kindness could much better be spared ; 
and the community* would suffer liitle loss, 
were they laid on a bed of sickness.' 

• Very true,' said Alice. • Yet there are 
very few who can with propriety be called 
young ladies, who are capable of rendering 
such services. One might be ready to re- 
lieve suffering if it existed under lefts dis^st- 
ing circumstances ; but for a delicate female 



to encounter such dirt, and^isease, and pov- 
erty, at once, is too much.* 

' Firm principle, a truly feeling heart, and 
a self-denying spirit could alone enable a 
delicate woman to do iu* said Montague, 
And these could !' He looked around to 
ascertain whether Margarette had really left 
the room and then added—* And pardon me, 
my dearest cousin, if I suggest to you, that if 
you would strive to conquer tha^ extreme 
sensibility which makes you shrink from 
scenes of suffering, and constrain yourself to 
witness and relieve distress, in your own per- 
son, you would render yourself at once far 
more happy and useful, if not interesting.— 
Active benevolence is one great secret of 
happiness.' At this moment Mr. Claremont 
entered the room ; the conversation turned 
to other subjects, and Montague soon took 
leave. 

Mr. Gordon bad not kept himself aloof 
from Mr. Claremont's during this period ; on 
the contrary, he bad called frequently— as 
frequently as he dared, and ^econnoitered to 
the best of his ability to ascertain the vulner- 
ble part of Margarette's character, while be 
had brought all his small arms into succes- 
sive requisition. His first and most natural 
effort was by flattery, by which, it is said all 
women may be subdued ; and perhaps they 
may, and all men too, provided it be of the 
right kind and administered in the right man- 
ner. But here Mr. Gordon completely fail- 
ed.— -He was too gross ; his colors were too 
glaring : no soft shading away— nothing to 
touch the heart through the medium of refin- 
ed taste ; and Gordon found, though he knew 
not why, that he excited disgust instead of 
pleasure. He wondered that what he had 
ever found so efidcacious with other young 
UdieB — what would have caused the cheek of 
Alice to glow, and her eye to sparkle, was so 
powerless here. ' I said she was a new varl 
ety.of the species,' thought he, • and I must 
try it again.* And he did try it again— first 
by doing her silent homage ; breathing near 
her ear the deep drawn sigh, and casting 
upon her the look of warm approbation and 
<leep interest. But he soon closed his pan- 
comine, asMargaretla heeded not, even if she 
heard his sighs ; and his impasnoned glances 
were completely thrown away as ihey rarely 
met her eye — and when they did seemed not 
to be'understood. The next attempt was to 
aid in gratifying her in her favorite recrea- 
tions, and in the indulgence of her taste 

* Was Miss Claremount fond of prints?* 
» Particularly so.' ' He was very happy 
He had a choice collection and would fetch 
over his port folio for her examination.' 

* Was there any book in his library that Miss 
Claremount would like to read ? He had the 
most approved editions of all modern authors, 
and it woulil afford him great pleasure if 



Miss Claremount would make a selection , 
from among them, of any thing n«w to her. 
* He was very obliging, but her uncle*s libra- 
ry was large, and well selected, affording 
sufficient intellectual nourishment for years— 
besides that, he purchased every new work 
of merit.' Miss Claremount was an eques- 
trian. He had a palfry that would rival Mar- 
garette of Cranstoun's, which was entirely at 
her service.' • He was exceedingly kind— 
but Mr. Claremount had one that was at once 
so spirited and gentle, that on his back she 
felt entirely at ease.' Poor Gordon knew 
not What next to do. He had racked his in- 
vention to make himself agreeable and neces- 
sary — not only in the ways above enumerated 
—but by being always observing, and ready 
to perform any little personal service that 
might be requisite, such as handing a glass of 
lemonade, fetching ii fan, picking up a stray 
glove, or placing a chair to a more desirable 
situation. He had actually labored hard and 
had not advanced one step, and the only 
gratifi^tion that attended his exertions, was 
the uneasiness of Alice, who pined under the 
loss of his attemions. A half suppressed 
sigh often broke upon his ear ; as a tear as 
he thought filled her eye, as she witnessed 
his devotion to Margarette. But for this 
sweet incense to his vanitv, and bis own 
boasting to Montague, that no was resolved 
not to be defeated, he would have relinquish- 
ed 80 hopeless a pursuit.— But pride and 
vanity impelled him onward ; ami although 
lie could devise no new mods of attack, he 
determined to watch opportunities, and 
avail himself of any circumstance that might 
occur in favor of his design. As the heart 
of Mr. Gordon was a thing entirely otit of 
the question, except tha^ it occasionally flut- 
tered with gratified vanity, or was momentari- 
ly pressed with%onification at want of suc- 
cess, his head was entiiely free to devise 
plans in the best manner his abilities would 
hIIow, and watch opportunity with the most 
perfect coolness. 

Mr. Montague had by degrees become in- 
terested in watching the result of Gordon's 
various modes of attack ; and notwithstanding 
he had been rather displeased with the ap* 
parent coolness of Margarette's character, 
he felt a little satisfied that she did not yield 
to the arts of Gordon. Not that he was iir 
the least jealous of his friend's general suc- 
cess with women; nor that he had any per- 
sonal wishes relative to Margarette ; but he 
did wish to see one woman who was not 
to be won by mere external graces and ac- 
complishment, and. the little arts and blan- 
dishments that are uaually so successful. His 
interest in Gordon's progress led him to no- 
tice Margarette more particularly than he 
would, perhaps, otherwise have done. Gradu- 
:iliy, and unconsciously, he was taking her itp 
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as a Bttidj ; and tbe more he obsenred her, 
the more interesting the etudy became. 
• She is a perfect enigma !' thought he, • I 
can ncTcr decide whether the Yariations in 
her countenance hare their origin in the head 
or heart. Her smile is tlie brightest— the 
most jojons— the most beautiful I crer be- 
held ! and yet there is something in it that 
leads me to fear that it is like the biilliancy 
of a diamond— cold, whi^ it dazzles ! She 
seems not easily moved ; and yet while silent 
ly engaged In her work, I have seen her color 
fluctuate, %vhile others have been discussing 
an interesting subject. She knows at least 
how to appreciate true greatness, for I have 
seen her eyes speak volumes when a ntag> 
natiimous action has been mentioned before 
her. And at any rate, I admire the firmness 
with ijrhich she repels that small onfllery 
that is generally so successful, when aimed at 
her sex ! 

One evening quite a circle of iriends col- 
lected at Mr. Clnremont^s amohg whom were 
both Montague and Gordon. Gordon secur- 
ed a seat between Allice and Ma%arette, 
while Montague stood apart from them lis- 
tening to the general conversation, but now 
and then casting a glance at the trio, in which 
he took much interest. The conversation at 
length fell on reading. Some expressed a 
preference for cjie class of reading, some for 
another : but a large majority of the company 
decided that biography was the most instruct- 
ing, interesting and entertaining. This re- 
sulted in a discussion of whose biography was 
tbe most valuable, when a gentleman remark 
«d, * that the life of Lord Nelson was the 
most interesting work he had ever read.' 

* Is it the hook or the man you so much 
admire ?' asked one of the company. 

* O, both, the man particularly. His he- 
roism charmed me.* ^ 

* O do not name him,* said Mr. Clare- 
mont. * I sicken with disgust when I read 
the fulsome panegyrics bestowed upon him, 
and the numberless monuments raised to his 
memory in Great Britain.* 

* He was a most noble creature,' said Gor- 
don in a rather low tone, to Margarette. She 
cast on him a took of the most withering 
coldness, not unmingled with contempt, but 
made no reply, as she listened to learn what 
further her uncle would say. 

* No wonder they are proud of him and 
raise monuments to his memory,* said the 
gentleman who had first spoken of Lord Nel- 
fion. * He secured mofe honor to the British 
Navy than any hero from the reign of Eliza- 
beth to the present time.' 

* Talk not of his heroism, or the glory he 
acquired for Britain,* said Mr. Claremont. 
* Devoted by ambition, did he fi^ht for the 
good of his country, or to obtain an individ- 
uhI honor? ^Was he not continually whi- 



ning and complaining that his services were 
not sufficiently "requited ? And in his char- 
acter as a hero, lies all the honor he can 
claim. As a private man despicable. Though 
he could conquer the enemies of the country 
he resigned himself without resistance to 
the dominion of the basest passions, and was 
guilty of that which in unrefined New England 
would have caused him to be hooted from 
society.— Perfidious! hypocritical ! base! his 
character was stained with vices of the deep- 
est dye, and my astonishment can only be 
exceeded by my indignation when in English 
publications I see him spoken of, and that by 
pious persons— Madam More for one— as the 
* immortal Nelson !* a being * to be looked up 
to with admiration !* • • 

• You are warm, Mr. Claremont,' observed 
one of his friends, 

• Perhaps I am sir ; and on this subject I 
wish others were as warm as myself. To 
eulogize such men as Lord Nelson, and hold 
them np to youth as fit objects for admira 
tion and imit-.ition, is laying the axe at the 
root of all morality. It is not, indeed*going 
softly to work, like Rousseau or Voltaire, to 
undermine the foundation of their virtue, but 
demolishes the whole fabric at once, by telling 
them that if capable of performing a few bril- 
liant actions, such a halo will shine arounrf 
them, as will entirely conceal from the eyes of 
every beholder their want of sincerity, truth, 
fidelity, and moral honor. Wo to my coun 
try when tWe public sentiment shall be so far 
corrupted, as to think that heroism, and what 
is known by the name of glory, can compen- 
sate for the want of true, consistent, undying 
virtue !' 

Montague chanced to be looking at Mar 
garette, when Mr. Claremont began to speak 
and the look she gave Mr. Gordon fixed hia 
attention upon her, though he heard not the 
remark that called It forth. He watched 
her countenance with deep interest, as it 
gradually lighted up to a glow of admiration 
strangely intermingled with a sha'le of sad- 
ness. * I will have her opinion on this subject 
from her own lips,* and placing himself near 
her, he said— 

• What is your opinion of Lord Nelson, 
Miss Claremont ?' 

*■ O, exactly the same as my uncle's,* said 
Margarette. * And how could it be other- 
wise ? when I have so often heard my« dear 
father express sentiments exactly similar. — 
He very carefully taught me, never to let an 
external glory, or any meretricious glare.] 
blind me to real defects, or to the want of-in- 
trinsic and solid excellence. Her eye, as she 
finished speaking, sparkled through a tear, 
which was not unobserved by cither Mon- 
tague or Gordon. 

• There is, then, a fountain of feeling with- 
in thought Montague,' as he still looked at 



lier— ' a fountain of deep, pure noble feeUi||4' 
•By Jupher, there is a tear!' thrfught 
Gordon, and Montague has had the good for- 
tune to call it forth. Who would have 
thought that to talk about Lord Nelson, was 
the way to touch her heart ? I would have 
given a thousand dollars rather than that be 
should have had this triumph V 

One morning Montague called at Mr. 
Claremont*s, but found that both the young 
ladies were out. Mr. Claremont, however, 
was in the parlor, and he and Montague had 
passed a very pleasant half hour, ere Alice 
and Margarette came in. Margarette bade 
Montague good morning' — but Alice just nod- 
ded at him, and hastened to her uncle, and 
seating herself on his knee exclaimed— 

• Dear uncle, I am so glad you are in ! I 
want to ask a great favor of you.' 

« What is that, my dear ?' said Mr. Clare- 
mont. 

• I am half afraid to tell,* said Alice, « yoa 
will think me so extravagant. But, dear un- 
cle, Margarette and I have seen the two most 
beautiful pearl necklaces at Wendell's you 
ever beheld !* 

• And you want them ?' 

' 0, 1 do most sadly,* said Alice. 
' And do you, Margarette ?* 
» I think not, sir,' said Margarette — while 
Alice at the same moment cried- 

• O, Margarette can have whatever she 
wants, she is so rich ! not a poor beggar like 
your own Alice, dependant on the bounty of 
another for every thing— and bursting into 
tears.she hid her face in her uncle*8 shoulder. 

* Sweet aetikibUtty, O, la! 

I heaid a HtUe lamb cry bah !' 
said Mr. Clarcmonnt. • Come, Alice, don't 
cry about it, but tell me the price of the 
necklaces.' 

• How caul,' said the sobbing Alice, • w4ien 
you make such cruel sport of my feelings ? 
Indeed, uncle, it is cruel !* 

• I never make sport of your feelings, my 
dear, when there is any thing to awaken 
them,' said Mr. Claremont. • But come, tell 
me the price of the pearl necklaces.' 

• They are fifty dollars apiece.* 

' Whew ? said Mr. Claremont, * and so I 
must spend a hundred dollars to adorn the 
n^ks of my nieces ?* 

' O, Margarette can buy her own, you 
know, uncle, and so you will have to give 
away but fifty.' 

• I hold Miss Claremont's purse strings, 
you know,' said Mr. Claremont, * and I shall 
serve you both alike, jftargarette's, as wcH 
as yours nnsst be the gift of her uncle.' 

' 1 do not wish for one, my dear sir,' said 
Margarette ; but Mr. Claremont heeded her 
not, and opening his pocket book gave them 
fifty jlollars each. — Alice loaded him with 
kisses and thanks, while it iwis with evident 
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reluctance that Margarette took liers in her 
hand. Bat as some ladies at that instant en- 
tered the room, without saying more, she put 
it in her purse. As soon as the visiters had 
withdrawn, Alice went to her chamber, and 
Margarette seized the opportunity of being 
alone with Mr. Claremunt to restore to him 
the (ifty dollars. 

* My dear sir,' said she, • I cannot accept 
this money, and should have declined it at 
the moment, only I could not expluin before 
strangers. You will relieve me greatly by ta- 
king it again.' 

* By no means, my dear,— I should lie 
much pleased tha^ you and Alice should 
have necklaces alike.' 

* But I do not want a necklace, sir, and 
should feel very badly to spend fifty dollars 
for a useless ornament,' 

* Then purchase something else with it 
Margarette.' '^ 

* I am in want of nothing sir, and had 
much rather restore it to you.' 

* Can you find no use for it, my dear ?* 
asked Mr. Claremont. 

* Oil yes, sir,— I could find enough to do 
with this and ten times more. But perhaps 
jou would think it injudiciously expend- 
ed.' 

* What would you do with it Margarette ? 
asked Mr. Claremont. 

* Give every cent of it away, sir,' Marga- 
rette replied. 

* Very well, my dear,' said Mr. Claremont, 
it is yours to throw at the birds, if you please. 
I can depend on yotir judgment and princi- 
ples that it will not go to indulge idleness 
and vice.* 

* O, I thank you most sincerely, my un- 
cle,' said Margarette, with warmth, in behalf 
of those who are suffering for want. It will 
give me great delis^ht to become your almoner.* 

[Concluded in our next.] 
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From the SyraeuM Whig. 

Hon. James Geddes* 

Died at his residence in the town of Cam- 
illus, in this county, on Sabbath evening, 
19th ult. the Hon. James Geddcs, in the 
seventy-sixth year of his age. 

As a considerable portion of Judge Geddes* 
active and useful life has been spent in the 
service of the public, it is believed that a 
succinct biographical sketch of some of his 
prominent acts will not be unacceptable to 
his friends. 

Judge Geddes was born near Carlisle in 
<he State of Pennsylvania, on the 22d day of 
July 1763. Possessing a vigorous mind and 
«n enterprising spirit, he visited Western 
New-York in 1793 in search of a place for 
settlement, and In the following year he re- 



moved to this county and established himself 
on the borders of the Onondaga Lake, at 
the place now known as tlje village of Geddes. 

Ill the fail of 1797, he removed to the place 
where he resided at the time of his death. 

In 1804, he was elected a member of the 
Legislature of this State for this county. 

In 1808 the Legislature of this State adop- 
ted a resolution proposed by Mr. Joshua 
Forman, member from this county, • direct- 
ing the Surveyor General to cause accurate 
survey to be made of the rivers, streams and 
waters (not already accurately surveyed) in 
the usual route of communication between 
the Hudson river and Lake Erie, and such 
other contemplated route as he may deem 
proper,' Stc, 

This imfiprtant trust was committed by 
the Surveyor-General wholly to Judge Ged- 
des, and the result showed that it could 
not have been committed to abler hands. 

Judge G. entered with enthusiasm upon 
the task assigned to him by the Surveyor 
General. After spending the summer of that 
year in examinations between Lakes Eric and 
Ontario, Mud Creek and Sodus Bay, Oneida 
Lake and Lake Ontario, Sec. the region of 
great difiiculty and uncertainly, respecting an 
inland route remained unexamined, to wit : 
the trace between Genesee river and Palmy- 
'ra, or head waters of Mud creek, and the 
'hopes, from the view of m»ps, discouraging 
I indeed. All knowledge of an interior route 
was incomplete while this section of country 
remained unknown. Where was the water 
to be obtained for locking over the high land 
that was supposed to rise between Genesee 
river and Mud creek ? 

• In December of that year (says Judge 
Geddes, in a letter to William Darby, Esq. 
under date of ££d Feb. 18£2,) I again left 
home for the above object, and after discov- 
ering at the west end of Palmyra that singular 
brook which divides, running part to Oswego 
and a part to the Ironde()uoit bay, I level- 
ed from this spot to the Genesee river, 
and to my great joy and surprise found the 
level of the river far elevated above the spot 
where the brooks parted, and no high land 
between. But to make the Genesee river 
run down Mud creek it must be got over the 
Irondequoit valley. After leveling from my 
first line one mile and a half up the valley, 
I found the place where the canal is making 
across that stream at Mann's Mills. • • 

* While traversing these snowy bills in 
December 1808, Ilitde thought of ever see- 
ing the Genesee waters crossing this valley 
on the embankment now constructing over it. 
I had to be sure lively presentiments that 
time would bring about all I was planning ; 
that boats would one day pass along on Ihe 
tops of these fantastic ridges. That pos- 
terity would see and enjoy tho^ sublime 



spectacle but that for myself, I had been born 
many, many years too soon. There are 
those who can realize my feelings on such an 
occasion and can forgive, if I felt dispo- 
sed to exclaim Eureka on making this die* 
covery.' 

* Mr. Geddes' says Mr. Calden in his 
memoir, • conceived the possibility of run- 
ning the canal on the tops of the ridges which 
occupy the Irondequoit valley ; a project 
which would not have occurred to any but an 
inquirer of great boldness and comprehen- 
sion.' 

On the 20thof January 1809, Judge Ged- 
des made his report, accompanied with maps 
which will be found in the first volume of the 
official history of the New-York Cjinals, pub- 
lished by the direction of the Legislators in 
1825, and comprises 25 pages of that work. 

The favorable light in which this report 
presented the projected enterprise, (kays the 
Surveyor General) induced the legislature in 
1810 to organize a board of Commissioners 
with powers and means to prosecute the bu- 
siness. The Commissioners were Governeur 
Morris, Stephen Van Rensselaer, De Witt 
Clinton, Simeon De Witt, William North, 
Thomas Eddy and Peter B. Porter, to whom 
were afterwards added Robert R. JLiving- 
ston and Robert Fulton. Under this com- 
mission the exploring surveys commenced 
in 1808, were continued under the direction 
of the Surveyor General, and preparatory 
measures concerted for ulterior efifective 
operations. 

Judge Geddes was continued the Engineer 
to prosecute the examination of the country, 
with the view of permanently locating the 
canal. 

In this year ho ascertaiircd the place where 
the important passage might be made from the 
Tonawante creek, through the ridge which 
bounds it on the north, whence the country 
is on a continued descent ^o the Genesee 
river. By this means was avoided the very 
considerable additional length of canal, which 
would otherwise have been necessarily cau- 
sed by a circuitous route along the Niagara 
Valley, to the neighborhood of Lewiston, be- 
fore it could take its eastern direction along 
the noihern declivity of the ridge. 

The Commissioners were prevented from 
effectual execution of their plans by the oc- 
currence of the late war. ^ 

In 1809 Judge Geddes was appointed a 
Judge of this county. 

In 1813 he was elected ft ipember of the 
13th Congress'. AAer tbs'close of the war, 
the canal project was resumed, and in 1816 
the commissioners appointed five Engineers. 
Judge Geddes was placed at the head of this 
list, and as such he was actively engaged un- 
til the year 1821, when he was again elected a 
member of the Legislature. 
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III IBi^ Judge Oeddes was appointed by 
the State of Ohio (upon the recommendation 
of Gov. Clinton) the Engineer to locate the 
Ohio canal. This difficult service he per- 
formed to the great siitisfuction of the pto 
pie of that State, and entire success of the 
enterprise. 

In 1827 Judge Geddes was employed by 
the general Government, associated with 
Judge Roberts, to locate and estimate the 
Ghesapeaks and Ohio Canid. 

Id 1828 he was employed by his native 
State (Pennsylvania) to aid in exploring and 
locating her canals f and in that year he was 
oflfered the appointment by the General Gov- 
ernment, as Engineer to examine the country 
with reference to the connection of the waters 
of the Tennessee and Alatamaha rivers, in 
the States of Tennessee, Alabama and Geor- 
gia. Hp declined this appointment o;i account 
of the distance and his advanced age. 

Since that time he has been frequently cal- 
led into the province of Canada and other pla- 
ces as consulting Engineer a»d at all times his 
opinions have been highly valued and almost 
invariably followed. 

For the last few years he has been in re- 
tirement upon his farm. The infirmities of 
age huVe crept upon him apace for the last 
year. Aware tliat ' his sands had well ni^h 
run,' he has been led often to cointeuiplate 
the end which has now terminated his earthly 
career.. He did so with composure and 
with christian resignation. 

With bis efforts is identified much that 
relates to the successful prosecution and 
completion of our gnmd canals, now the glory 
of the state and an honor to the nation. 

Judge G. was^ntirely a self taught man. 
In him we have an instance of what may be ac- 
complished by unwearied industry and patient 
study. His integrity was never questioned ; 
there was not a blemish in his character. His 
memory will long be cherished by all who 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance. 
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EmiilatiOB. 

Man is naturally prone to indolence and 
inaction. This must be strikingly apparent 
to even the most superficial observer. We 
^nd this truth confirmed by a contemplation 
of man in whatsoever situation or condition 
of life fortune may have placed him— whether 
basking in the enervating sunshine of wealth, 
luxury, and inglorious ease, or pining in the 
soul-sinking embrace of cold and cheerless 
poverty — whether possessing the advantages 
of cultivated and refined life, or suffering the 
degradations of the uncivilized and barbarous 
state. 

Somttbing then to sxcito— something to 



arouse his naturally apathetic spirit, is ne- 
cessary to spur him on to action. 

Such provision. Providence has wisely 
supplied, by implanting in the human bosom, 
a desire for fame and distinction. Were it 
not for this universal principle, pervading 
ever/ breast, and inciting man to emulation, 
what a tame, hum-drum world we should have. 
But for this, how few would we find willing 
to assume the cares and responsibilities re 
quisite to the common good, or even pos- 
sessing sufficient energy of character to raise 
themselves above the ignoble level of igno 
ranee and vulgarity. 

A dispositioi) to excel, therefore, if inno 
cently directed, and governed by pure and 
honest motives, is a passion, noble and esult- 
ed. * 

To be honored and respected while liv- 
ing, and remembered and venerated when 
dead, is the parent source from which has 
emanated the most dazzling scintillations of 
genius. Those poets, orators and philoso- 
phers, whose brilliant achievements of mind 
have imparted light and happiness through- 
out the moral world, owe to a laudable spirit 
of emulation their claims to excellence. By 
dint of this principle alone, many a proud 
name has been emblazoned high on the re- 
cord of immortality, which else were slum- 
bering in oblivious sUence. 

Writing fur fame, has given the imprint of 
perpetuity to pages, which no doubt pecunia- 
ry considerations alone would have left below 
mediocrity. 

Not only have mental energies been devel- 
oped and fostered by this ruling propensity 
within us, but every field of human enterprise 
has by its influence, been filled with adventu 
rers, each haviwg competitors in his respec 
tivc vocation, with whom to vie in displaying 
some coveted superiority. 

What deeds of heroism too have been 
achieved by this aspiration after fame. How 
oft has it bared the daring arm of valor in 
defence of invaded, or the rescue of lost 
liberty. 

A single blast from • fame*s loud trump* 
has shrouded in panoply, and led on to vic- 
tory and triumph, hearts which nothing 
else could have strengthened in the boar of 
peril, against freedom's foe. 

Whether the tendency of the mind has 
been manifested in a desire to accumulate 
wealth, or gain laurels of valor— to move 
conspicuously in the fashionable, or shine 
' lord of the ascendant,' in the intellectual 
world, that one controlling principle of our 
nature, has been the moving cause— and that 
it is which contitutes the mighty propelling 
power which continues in motion the stupen- 
dubus and complicated machinery of human 
life. 

Henrt Shctlts. 



From the Ladles' Repocitory. 

Active Tirtne. 

I WAS Standing on a pier that runs ouc in^ 
to the East River, on one cold wintry <Iaj^, 
and seeing the ice float rapidly down with t.tie 
current. J was a mere lad at the tivne, 
and derived considerable amusement fro en 
the spectacle before me. As the siai dc^eur 
near the horizon, I was about turning to go 
away, when I heard a shout— a cry for b^I|j 
on the river. I looked and saw a small boac 
wedged between two cakes of ice, and hur- 
ried down the river with fearful rapidity. 

The occupant of the bosjL was standing up^ 
and stretching forth h\% hands for aid. Jk, 
crowd soon collected around me, attracted 
by the exclamations of the suflfering man, 
who was evidently in imminent danger. The 
spectators . earnestly sympathized with him 
perilous ^dition, but no movement was 
made to relieve him. Several ran here and 
there, and then came back to talk and specu- 
late upon the matter. 

' It is a shame that a mdn should be car- 
ried out to sea, and so near night too,* said 
an honest cartman. 

• Yes,' replied the merchant whom he ad- 
dressed, • it is altogether too bad. Is there 
nobody here who knows how to use a boat ?T 

• Do you think he wdl fetch up on Suten 
Island, or Governor's Island .^' asked a short 
bustling man. 

• Somebody ought to go and save him !' 
cried another. 

• I wonder if h^ has a family. What a loss 
'twill be to them if begets drowned !' said the 
merchant. • 

• A great loss !* echoed three or four voi- 
ces. ' I really can't help feeling sorry for 
him,' said a new comer. 

• There is no doubt that he is very much 
to be pitied,' said another. 

• Well, all I can say Ib, that I wish he may 
land somewhere in safety — I wonder which 
way the wind is.' 

» What time does the tide turn ?' asked the 
first spokesman. 

• Why don't somebody go to save him ?' 
said a colored woman, addressing the mer- 
chant. 

• I don't know,' returned he. « It is very 
singular that nobody starts. I never heard of 
such a thing. For my part, I don't go on the 
water now-a-days. I was fond of it when I • 
was a boy. I had a little pleasure skiflf in 
which——' 

The speaker was interrupted by the sud- 
den and somewhat rude approach of a couple 
of sailors who rushed to a sloop lying at the 
wharf, and began to prepare the boat to be 
dropped from her stern. 

• Come here,' cried one of them. « What 
are you all looking at ? Lay hold of these 
falls and help us whb the boat.' ^ 
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A number of men sprang on board of the 
sloop, now (hat somebody was found to take 
the lead, and busied themselves in good ear- 
nest, in lowering the boat. 

Before the keel touched the water, the 
two sailors were in the boat. They put out 
the oars, and rowed towards the sufferer, 
who had by this time floated to a considera- 
ble distance from the pier. After much ex- 
ertion they succeeded in reaching the ice, 
and the roan was taken, half dead with cold» 
and fright, into the boat. The sailors pulled 
off their jackets and put them on him, and 
then shaped the course of their boat for the 
nearest wharf. They landed the man in 
safety, and by proper stimulants, he was re- 
stored to his usuil soundness of body. 

I have often thought upon this little circum- 
stance since I have mingled with my fellow 
creatures more freely ; and have feared that 
where sympathy and piiy do not spur to ac 
tioHy they arc not very powerfully felt. Those 
good feelings and desires which lead us to 
act for the bei^fii of our fellow-creatures, 
are genuine ; and one kind deed is worth 
more than many good natured words. A 
person may shed tears over an affe'cting ro- 
mance, and imagine himself a very kind 
hearted individual, but if he is, at the same 
time, unwilling to deny himself the least grati- 
(icaiion for the good of others, his kindness is 
too superficial to deserve praise or self- felici- 
tation. The man who vakcs no profession 
of piety or good will to men, but who exerts 
himself, on every proper occasion for their 
benefit, gives greater evidence of being a true 
christian, than he who lauds Christianity, in 
the abstract, to the skies. 



BonU be a Talker. 

Okb half of the mischief in the world is 
done from talking. And one half the diffi- 
culty we get into as we go along through life 
is the result of saying what we might as well 
not have said. There's moch wisdom in the 
old maxim, ^ keep your mouth shut and your 
ears open* there is, depend upon it. 

I do not know any body, in any situation or 
profession in life, to whom this advice is not 
applicable. It is sometimes said that lawyers 
live by talking ; that talking is their trade, 
and so on ; but the fact is, the lawyers are as 
apt to talk too much as any body, and to suf- 
fer as much by it. To spin out a long argu- 
ment, tliey necessarily fall into (he habit of 
dealing more in fancy than in facts, saying 
things about parties and witnesses, that do no 
good but much harm, and their reputation for 
candor will generally diminish in the same 
proportion as that for loquacity increases.— 
To hear some men at the bar, you would sup- 
pose that if they were held up by the feet, 
the words would run out of their mouths by 



mere force of gravity for a %veek at a time, 
without troubling their brains at tdl. 

A preacher may talk too much. One of 
the best sermons in the world was the sermon 
on the mount. You may read it as reported 
in fifteen minutes. And though its style and 
power, are inapproachable, its brevity might 
well be often imitated. 

Our legislators talk too much. And nine 
tenths of all the speech making in Congress 
and the Legislature is the mere sounding 
brass and tingling cymbal of vanity and egot- 
ism. Your really sensible men, such as 
Benjamin Franklin and Roger Sherman, nev- 
er got up unless they had something to say, 
and always sat down as soon as they had 
said it. 

* Our polhicians talk too much. It is really 
refreshing, and as uncommon as refreshing, 
to hear a sensible man talk sensibly on this 
topic for fifteen minutes. But if one listens 
to the street cant of the day the whole sci- 
ence seems to be twisted into a Chinese puz 
zle that nobody can find the beginning or 
end of. 

Some young people have a notion that they 
can talk each other into matrimony. It is a 
mistake : in such a delicate matter ns this, 
the tongue had better be contented with play 
ing a subordinate part. The eye can tell a 
better story, the language of action will make 
a better impression, the love that grows up 
in silent sunshine, which congenial hearts re 
fleet upon each other, is the healthiest and 
most enuring. The matter will always sink 
deeper than the language of affection. But 
this is a matter which the people are so bent 
upon managing their own way, that I doubt 
whether my advice will be worth the ink and 
paper. 

Anecdote. 

While traveling in Western Virginia, hap 
pening one day in a dry«goods store situated 
in a small village, an old lady from the coun 
try came in. She purchased several articles 
of the clerk, and at length observing a neatly 
painted and varnished bellows hanging by 
the post, she inquired what it was. The clerk 
perceiving that the old lady was rather igno- 
rant, and being something of a wag, informed 
her that it was a new-fashioned fan, which he 
had lately received from the east, at the same 
time taking the bellows down and puffing with 
it in his face, told her that was the mode of 
o|)eration. The old lady repeated the oper- 
ation on herself, and was so delighted with 
her new fan, that she purchased it forthwith, 
and departed. 

On the next day our informant, the minis- 
ter, had an appointment to preach at a neigh- 
boring school-house in the country. The 
congregation being assembled, while the min- 
ister was in the act of reading the first hymn, 



who should pop in but the old lady wiih her 
new fashioned fan, and having taken her seat 
immediately commenced puffing away in good 
earnest. The congregation knew not what 
to make of it— some smiled, others looked 
astonished,- but the ludicrous prevailed over 
every thing else, and to such an extent that 
the minister himself was obliged to stop 
reading, and hand the book to his brother 
in the desk. After the usual preliminary 
services, he rose to preach, but there she 
sat with a hand hold of each handle, the nose 
turned up toward her face, and with much 
self-complacency puffing the gentle breeze in- 
to her face. What to do, or how lo proceed, 
he knew not, for he could not cast his eye 
over the congregation without meeting with 
the old lady. At length summoning resolution 
and trying to feel the solemnity of the duty 
imposed on him, he proceeded. He finislted 
his discourse, but it cost him more effort 
than any before or since.— ^oim< Vernon 
Watchman. 

Great Men.— Alexander had a wry ncck-*- 
Williani the conqueror in his latter days was 
scarcely able to move from corpulency— Han- 
nibal and Philip of Macedon had but an cyo 
api<;ce— Cesar and Mahomet were troubled 
with the falling sickness— and the noihernhcro, 
Odin, is said to have little else than a compound 
of diseases. When Voltaire was first intro- 
duced int6 the Prussian Palace he was de- 
sired to enter a closet where he found a 
little withered figure under the clothes 
shivering with the ague^Frederickthe Great. 

Beautt, as the flowery bloom, soon fades ; 
but the diviner excellencies of the mind, like 
the medical virtues of the plant, remain in it 
when all these charms are fled. 
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P. M. West Stockbridge, Ms. 91,00 ; M. A. D. Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 93,00 ; O. D. Stockport, N. Y. if ,00 ; H. 8. 
Albany, N.Y. 91,00; J. W. E. Warren, Vt. 91,00; E. C. 
East Richland, N. Y. 91.00; W. O. L. H. Worcenter, Ms. 
91,00; 8. A. W.NIIes, Mich.90|81; P. M. Franklin; N. Y. 
95,00 ; P. M. Elmira, N. Y. ^00 ; P. M. Oran, N. Y. 
95 00; P. M. Cazenovia^ N.Y. 9^,00; L. B. Lee, Ms. 
91,00. 



DIED, ^ 

In this city, on the ISita inst. Elizabeth Ann, dau^v 
of William B. and Barab W. Bowman, aged ISnionlbs. 

On the 19th hist, widow Elisabeth Collins, aged 78 years. 

On the 81st Inst. Sarah, daughter of John adH Mary 
Hill, aged 7 months and 11 days. 

On the 83d lost. John C. son of James Kinyon, aged 3 
years. 

At St. Josephs, East Florida, Mr. Robert B. Jenkins late 
of this city in the 3Uth year of his age. 

In Rodman, Jefiertfon co. N. Y. on the 38th ult Mrs. 
Rosanna Taylor, Consort of Capt. David Taylor; in the 80tli 
year of her age. 

At Troy, on the 33d ult. Mrs. Klizabetli Sharp, late of 
thU city, aged 90 yMis. 
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For Urn Rural Repository. 
Absence* 

If leaving those we love, 

When circumBtancea force us, 
Could from the object of 

Our fondest hopes divorce us — 
Affection would but seem 

A name on lips to perish, 
Instead of that bright dream 

The bosom loves to cherish. 

But space may intervene, 

Warm hand from hand to sever, 
Yet a wide world between 

Can part two true hsarts never ; 
As star with distant star 

Blends light in ceaseless union, 
So kindred spirits are 

Ay link'd in sweet communion. 

H. Shutts. 



t For tbe Rural Repository 

IFritten in an Album, 

Look on these pages : here memorials live 
Of absent friends perchance long gone, long mourned, 
Think of departed ones, whose names are writ 
Upon these leaves so fair;— some who are gone 
Par from this land— and when their memories dwell 
WiUiin thy thoughts— oh • then the lesson learn 
Of the uncertainty of life— the certainty of death, 
And, keeping the great end of life in view— 
The prospect bright of heaven— the dire alternative 
* Pass on tl-iy quiet course in innocence, 
Thus may the current of thy life flow on, 
Pure, and unsullied, as the leaves of this fair book, 

HaBB1£TTA. 

From tbe Lsdies* Repository. 
Tbe SailcHrs Hymn. 

Tis NIGHT ; and ocean's vast expanse, 

Is wrapt in silence deep, 
And calm and still the waters Jie, 

As in profoundest sleep j 
' Tis night, the hour of prayer and thought, 

And on the deep mid sea, 
The heart goes back to its sunny home, 

The home of childhood's glee ; 
lu feelings rise in fervent prayer 

To Him, whose power can guide 
The sailor on the billowy deep, 

Home to his loved one's side. 
And f An the heart's deep founts I've pray'd 

For blessings on that home, 
Where love shines bright for one whose fate 

Is o'er the seas to roam. 

And O, when storms have raged around, 

And vivid ligtnings flashed, 
^pd thunders roared, and threatening traves 
♦ Against our frail bark dashed ; 
Then, then a thought of home and friends, 

Came with a strengthening power, 
A thought that from that home the prayer 
Was rising that dark hour. 

Oh when the heart is sad and lone, 

»Tis sweet to thinks of those. 
Whose love o'er all our mortal path, 

A cheering radiance throws. # 



- Perhaps they move in Ifeslive halls, 

In pleasure's airy train ; 
While I am tossed by raging atorms 

On tbe resistlsss main. 
But O, I know that still e'en then, 

A thought will often wake, 
Of one Tfrhose heart is linked to theirs, 

By ties they may not break. 
And when around the social hearth. 

Are gathered home's loved flowers, 
A prayer is breathpd for one whose steps 

Are far from those bright bowers. 
Oh storms may rage, and billowe roll, 

But still I'll not despair, 
For well I know that heaven will hear 

Affection's fervent prayer. 
And still I know that God is just. 

His power is ever near; 
* His name, his nature is all love,' 

Then why, why should I fear 1 N, T. 

God. 

BY DEBZHAVAN. 

O Thou Eternal One I whose presence bright 

All space doth occupy — all motion guide — 
Unclmnged through time's all devastating flight— 

Thou only God ! There is no God beside ! 
Being above all beings ! Mighty One ! 

Whom none can comprehend and none explore ; 
Who fill'st existence with thyself alone; 

Embracing all, supporting, ruling o'er— 

Being whom we call God— and know no more ! 
In its sublime research, philosophy 

May measure out the ocean deep— may count 
The sands or the sun's rays— but God ! for thee 

There is no weight nor measure ; none can mount 
Up to thy mysteries. Reason's brightest spark. 

Though kindled by thy light, in vain would try 
To trace thy counsel infinite and dark ; 

And thought is lost ere thought can soar so high, 

Even like past moments in eternity. 

Thou from primeval nothingness didst call. 
First chaos then existence ; Lord, on thee 
Eternity had its foundation ; all 

Sprung from thee ; of light, joy, harmony. 
Sole origin ; all life all beauty thine. 

Thy word created all and doth create ; 
Thy splendor fills all space with rays divine ; 
Thou art and wert, and shall be, glorious ! Great 
Life-giving, life-sustaining. Potentate I 
Thy chains th' unjneasured Universe surround. 
Upheld by thee, by thee inspired with breath ! 
Thou the beginning with the end hast bound. 

And beautifully mingled life and death I 
As sparks mount upward from the fiery blaze 

So suns are bom, so words spring forth from thee, 
And as the spangles in the sunny rays. 

Shine round the silver snow ; the pageantry 
Of heaven's bright army glitters in tliy praise. 
A million torches lighted by thy hand, 

Unwearied wander through the blue abyss; 
They own thy power, accomplish thy command. 

All gay with life and eloquent with bliss. 
What shall we call them 1 Piles of crystal light ? 

A glorious company of golden streams 1 
Lamps of celestial ether burning bright? 
Suns lighting systems with their joyous beams? 
But thou to these art as the moori to nigliL 
Yes ! as a drop of water in tlie sea, 

All this magnificence in thee is lost : 
What are ten thousand worlds, compared to thee? 
And what ami then ? Heavfjn's unnumbered host, 



Though multiplied by myriads, and arrayed 
In all the glory of sublimest thought, 

Is but an item in the balance weighed 
Against thy greatness— is a cypher, brought 
Against infinity ! What am I, then? Nought. 

Nought !— but the effulgence of thy light diTine, 
Pervading worlds hath reached my bcscm uo. 

Ves! In my spirit doth thy spirit shine. 
As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew. 

Nought!— but I live, and on hope's pinion fly 
Eager toward thy presence ; for in thee 

I live and breathe, and dwell : aspiring high. 
Even to the throne of thy Divinity, 
lanif O God ! arid surely Thou must bb! 

Thou art ! directing, guiding all. Thou art ! 
' Direct my understanding, then, to thee : 
Control my spirit, guide my wand'ring heart; 

Though but an atom, 'midst inunensity, 
Still, I am something fashioned by thy hand ! 

I hold a middle rank 'twixt heaven and earth, 
On the last verge of mortal being stand, 

Close on tlie realms where angel shave their birth 
Just on the boundaries of the spirit land 1 

The chain of being is complete in me ; 

In me is matter's last gradation lost, 
And the next step is spirit— Deity * 

I can command the lightning, and am dust ! 
A monarch and a slave, a worm, a god ! 

Whence came I here, and how? so marvellously 
Constructed and conceived ! unknown ? This clod 

Lives surely through some higher energy, 

For from himself alone it could not be. 

Creator r Yes! Thy wisdom and thy word 
Created me ! Thou source of life and good ! 

Thou Spirit of my spirit and my Lord ! 
Thy Kght, thy love, in their bright plentitude. 

Filled me with an immortal soul to spring 
O'er the abyss of death, and bade it wear 

The garment of eternal day, and wing 
Its heavenly flight beyond this little sphere^ 
Even to its source— to Thee— its Author there. 

O thought ineffable ! O visions blest ! 

Though worthless our conceptions all of Thee. 
Yet shall thy shadowed image fill our breast,. 

And*waft its homage to thy Deity; 
God I— tlius alone my lowly thoughu can soar, 

Thus seek thy presence. Being wise and good I 
'Midst thy vast works admire, obey, adore, 
And when the tongue is eloquent no more. 

The soul shall speak in tears of gratitude 
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From the Soathern Literary Messenger. 

Sensibility. 

BT THE AUTnOR Or • LOSING A^'D WliSNISG. 

[Conclttded.] 
Theae was a very narrow lane tint ran past 
the foot of Mr. Clareinoni's garden, in which 
stood a little hut, occupied by a poor, but 
pious old man, wlip earned a scanty liveli- 
hood by gardening. He was known all around 
by the title of * Coinmodorc,' merely because 
in his youth he had commanded a fishing 
sjiiack. Montague one evening walked some 
way out of town ; and on his return intend- 
ing to pass an hour at Mr. Claremoni's, he 
psissed through this lune as the^shortest way 
to his house. In passing the Commodore's 
(lomicQ which stodtl on the lower side of the 
lane, he cast his eye in ut the windoiv. which 
had neither shutter nor curtains, and by a 
glimmering firc-Iiglit, saw an old man in an 
nrm chair by the fire, while a female sat on a 
low siool beside him who seemed to be doing 
something to his foot, which lay across her 
liy^. Montague halted an instant, for there 
was something in the female that reminded 
him of Margurette. But her back was to- 
wards him, and the Hre-light was so dim th:it 
he remained in doubt whether or not it was 
she. * If, it is her,* thought he, as he walk- 
ed on, * if it is her performing such an o/Bce 
for the poor old Commodore, it may after all, 
be her who visited the Delanyg.' As he 
came out of the lane he met an acquHintance 
with whom he conversed a minute or two, 
and then proceeded to Mr. Claremont's. 

On entering the parlor, he found the little 
domestic circle complete. Mr. Chiremont 
was engaged in a volume of Brewster's Ency- 
clopedia ; Alice with Mnlvina, over which she 
was shedding a torrent of tears, — and Miir- 
garette with her knitting work. * It was not 
her after all,' thought Montague ; • but who 
could it be ? she had not the air of a rustic' 
After receiviniz Mr. Claremont's cordial wel- 
come, he advanced towards his cousin, and 
closing her book with gentle violence, said — 
• If you sustain no other injury, my dear 



Alice, you will inevitably ruin your eyes by 
reading while you weep so profusely. I wish 
yoii would relinquish novel^ as I fear they 
do you little or no good. The general ten- 
dency is rather to enervate than to* strength- 
en the character.' * I wish you cSIld per- 
suade her to relinquish them Mr. MoUiague,' 
said Mr. Claremont. 'I am satisfied that 
that class of reading only increases in Alice 
that sensitiveness which is already too strong. 
It will degenerate into weakness, and I know 
of few things more to be dreaded, than a sick- 
ly sensibility.' 

* Why should you suppose that the read- 
ing of novels would produce that effect, more 
than the scenes of real life .'* said Alice * when 
it is universally conceded that no genius can 
ever reach the truth ?^ 

* I can tell you why,' Aliic, said Montague. 
» In rpHfliiig ivorlis of the iuiaginiitiqn, per- 
sons of feeling unconsciously irieniify them- 
selves with the favorite character, and then 
in a dsiy or two, or sometimes in a few hours, 
their feelings are taxed with those scenes of 
sorrow and excitement, which in real life are 
scattered through months, or perhaps years. — 
The greater part of life is m;»de up of com- 
parative trifles which make little demand on 
the feelings, and scenes of sorrow and ex- 
citement, are * few and far between' like the 
convulsions of the elements — which though 
often distressing and sometimes disastrous* 
are on the whole highly beneficlul. But were 
(he elements always at nar, nature would 
soon sink to dissolution, and so if the mind and 
heart were constantly raised to a high state of 
excitement, their energies would soon be ex- 
hausted, aiKi the corporeal p^irt would soon 
sink in the conflict. Do you reavl novels 

I Miss Claremont ? inquired Montague. 

* Sometimes but not ofien,* Mar^aretie re- 
plied. 

* And do they aftect you as they do cou- 
sin Alice?' 

* Affect her!' cried Alice, — ' no, indeed! I 
never saw her moved to tears by reading but 
once in my life. 

' And pray what was she then reading?' 
asked Montague with a smile. 



' A little penny tract, called Old Sarah, the 
Indian Woman.' said Alice. • Over that she 
actually wept !' 

* Did yoti read the tract, cousin Alice ?' 

* Yes, from mere curiosity, after witness- 
ing the wonderful effect it produced.' 

* And did it. call forth your tears ?' 

* No, certainly not ! — Sarah was a good 
old creature to be sure, but the^e was noth- 
ing in the tract to touch one's sensibility; 
and I could not conceive what there was ia 
it that so moved Margareue.' 

Poll, poh, Alice,' said Mr. Claremont, 
* i^Iargarette is not the stoic you represent her. 
I caught her no longer ago than this very 
morning with a tear in her eye while reading.' 

* My dear uncle,' suid Margarettc in a 
supplicating tone, while Uio pure blood in her 
cheeks rushed to her temples, j 

* Wh^t was she reading, uncle?' said Alice. 
' None of your lackadaisical nonsense, you 

may be certain Alice.' said Mr. Claremont.— 
She was reading a newspaper. 
Alice laughed outright. 

* Not 80 laughable an affair, neither, my 
dear,' said Mr. Claremont, • as she was read- 
ing the bravery and sufferings of the poor 
unfortunate — ' 

' Dear uncle!' again ejaculated Margarette. 

* Poles,' added Mr. Claremont without no- 
ticiui^ the interruption. 

' The Poles ! O yes,' said Alice, • there 
was Thaddeus of Warsaw'— he was a divine 
creature ! well might one weep at the recital ' 
of his sufferings !' 

* Doubtless my dear ; but Margarette's 
sympathies were moved by sufferings of h 
more recent date than his— by the narrative 
of bravery and truth — unadorned with the ro- 
mance and poetry that Miss Porter has thrown 
around her hero. And to tell you the plain 
truth, Alice, I do like that sensibility better, 
that sympathises with the actual sufferings of 
our fellow creatures, even though there be 
notliing elegant or poetic about them, than 
(hat which has tears only for some high 
wrought tale of fictitious woe— the affliction 
of some fdllen Prince or the sorrows of some 
I love-stricken or lovelorn damsel. 
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* That, dear uncle, is as much as to say/ 
said Alice, while her voice was choked with 
rising emotions, • that I can feel for the' sor- 
rows of no other kind, and that you like Mar- 
garette's sensibility better than you do mine ; 
I suppose you love her, too, belter than you 
do your own poor lone Alice ! I feel that she 
IS stealing every one's jiffection from me, 
though 1 love with so much more ardor 
than she does !' and she burst into tears. 

All present felt exceedingly uncomfortable, 
Pfid Margarette, who was really distressed, re- 
solved to give a new turn to the conversation, 
iftice had seated herself on Mr. Clarcmoni's 
buee, and thrown both her arms around his 
neck— so leaving him to sooth her woondc(t 
feelings in his own w;iy, Margnrette asked 
Montague some questions, as foreign as pos- 
sible to their recent conversation. The ef- 
fort succeeded, the tears of Alice were soon 
dried, and the remainder of the evening pas- 
sed very pleasantly. 

One evening Montague and Gordon met 
the Claremont family with a small and select 
party, at the house of a friend,; Gordon, as 
usual, secured a seat next to Margnrette. 
t»lio was also attended by Alice, who had 
learned that to be near her was to be 
nrar the idol of her imagination, ' the Black 
Prince.* Montague likewise stood near 
th«>m ; for he was beginning to find thut 
there was sonieihint; extremely attractive, 
even in Murgarette^s app;irent coldness, or 
rather that it was peculiarly inieresiiiig to ob- 
serve marks of deep feeling under so calm, 
so placid an exterior. Gordon recollected 
the conversation concerning Lord Nelson, 
and the effect prodw.r,\i on Margaretie ; and 
ii»e<»frtng in his turn to find a passage to Iter 
sensibilities, led the conversation to heroes 
and (ireat men. He made some very eloquent 
remarks, as he apprehended, on heroism and 
greatness, winch had previously been arranged 
wFth great cure. 

* Whom do you consider truly great men, 
Mr. Gordon ?* asked Alice. 

* Alexander— -Louis the Fourteenth— Na- 
poleon— Voltaire, and Lord Byron,' said 
Gordon. * Each in his turn, and in his own 
way, has dazzled the whole world !* 

* Dazzled but not enlij^htened !' said Mon- 
tague. 

Margnrette looked up with one of her 
brightest smiles, and Montague felt at the 
bottom of his heart, that it was warm as well 
as brilliant. 

* By Vesta,' thought Gordon, • she has 
rewarded him for those two words, with that 
smile, which I have made such an effort to 
obtain ! and he has made uo efforts at all ! I 
abandon her !* 

' Whom do you esteem great men, Mr. 
Montague ?' inquired Margaretie. 

* O, there have been hosts of them in the 



world,' answered Montague ; * but perhaps 
it would be better to tell you what I call true 
greatness, than to name those whom I es- 
teem great. True greatness, I apprehend, 
consists in conquering or in duly restraining 
the ruling passion ; in forgiving an injury, 
when we have fan: opportunity of avenging 
ourselves ; in sacrificing onr feelings and 
interests for the good of others; in that 
benevolence that leads to forgetfulness of 
• self,' in efforts to promote the liappiness and 
welfare of mankind. 

• The world will hardly subscribe to y wir 
explanations of the word * greatness,' said 
Gordon with something like a sneer, and few 
^re great !' 

• Few are — but many might be,' said Mon- 
tague. * Every man who foregoes his own 
personal good, for the good of others ; who 
forgets his own happiness m efforts to pro- 
mote tl^ happiness of those around him, 
and whp will not be turned aside from his 
purpose by the obstacles, or the unkind ness, 
or the ridicule with which he meets, is great.' 

• Who sees such greatness ?' asked Gor- 
don. 

• ft has sometimes been conspicuous on 
earth, as in the case of Howard, Peter the 
Great of Russia, Wilberforce, Clarkson, 
Mrs. Fry, and multitudes of others,* said 
Montague. * But no matter whether it is 
seen by the world or not, provided its influ- 
ence be felt. And there is no one, who is 
capable of moral action, who has not almost 
daily opportunities of exercising true great- 
ness and magnanimity ofsouT; ana siionid 
every one improve the opportunity, the wil- 
derness of this world would soon ** be like 
Eden, and her deserts like the garden of the 
Lord !" Margareite's countenance again beam- 
ed with pleasure and approbation as she 
said—-* Moral grandeur would then be your 
definition of greatness, Mr. Montague ?' 

• It would.' 

• And the only true one according to my 
apprehension,* said Margaretie, * and I have 
often had the pleasure of seeing it exempli- 
fied. And this moral greatness leads to sub 
limity of thought, she added ; * it c)(pand8 
the soul, elevates the conception. As an in- 
stance ; I once attended a prayer meeting, 
where was a man who had no more than or 
dinary capacity, and \^ho knew nothing be 
yond the cultivation of his little farm, and 
the path to Heaven. He could scarcely read 
intelligibly. He being called on to lead in 
the devotions of the evening he knelt down, 
and began in this manner^*' O Thou, who 
lightest up Heaven !*' To me, it was like a 
shock of electricity ! I have thought of it « 
thousand times since, and doubt whether By- 
ron, with all his genius, in his happiest mo- 
ment of poetic inspiration, ever had so sub- 
lime a conception,' • * 



Wotild yon like to examine the pnDC9 €>t^ 
the center table, Miss Lansdaler' a^ked 
Gordon, rising and offering his arm. Willi 
a heart buoyant as the thistle's down, Aliee 
accepted the proffered arm, and Montague 
secured the seat she vacated. 

' There is nothing here that yon have not 
seen a hundred times,' said Gordon, « but I 
panted to get into a warmer latitude. T*lie 
north pole has few charms for me, notwith- 
standing its brilliant corruscalions.- By the 
way, is this cousin of yours ever warmer than 
the summit of Mount Blanc ? 

* Why ask me such a question ?* sakl 
Alice. 

* Because I thought you would be likely to 
know,' answered Gordon. • 

* She is much adiuired and beloved,' said 
Alice, with 4i sigli. * I wish I had her power 
over the heart.* 

* Admired she may be— 4>ut beloved is 
she P said Gordon. 

* You surprise me, Mr. Gordon,' saiil 
Alice, I thought — ^I feared— I conjectured'— 
and she stopped short. 

* What did you think, fear or conjecture,' 
said he, with real or assumed embarrass- 
ment. 

* Now be frank, sweet Alice,' said Gordon, 
(enderly pressing her arm, which was locked 
in his, to his side—* b9 frank and tell me 
kindly what you thought.* 

* Why, I knew that you admired my cousin 
and I heard— pshaw— I mean that I thought 
you loved her,* and she sighed again. 

*^Oh no, I could never love a block of mar- 
ble, even if moulded into a Venus,' said 
Gordon. • Believe me sweet Alice, there 
must be some signs of sensibility^some 
little warmth of feeling to awaken the affec- 
tions of my heart. I could never love the 
twin sister to the snow, and such I tdke Mils 
Clarnnont to be.*— 

* So you are going to take an airing this 
morning, Commodore,' said Montague, as he 
saw the old man getting into a wagon in the 
street. 

* Yes, 'Squire ; you see 1 am taken from 
my work, [holding out a lame foot,] and so I 
am going on some business into the coun- 
try.' 

* How long have you been lame ? anj^^ ' 
what is the matter with your foot,* said Mon- 
tague. 

* I sprained it a fortnight ago sir, — and it 
is almost the same as well now ; only Miss 
Margarette made me promise uoi to try to 
use it too soon.' 

* Miss Margarette ! Margarette Claremont?' 
said Montague. •• Does she advise you about 
your lameness.' 

* Yes and more than that, Mr. Montague, for 
under Providence she has ctired it. There 
has not been a day since I hurt it, iu wltich 
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she has not coioe and tended it herself, by 

bsih'ing it with her own litUe liands, in a med 

ieine a he brougjhl a purpose. 1 couldn't put 

her off, Mr. Montague ! And she has 80 pa- 

tieDtly Hod kindly eat, with an old man's foot 

in her lap, I*U tell you what I thought ; I 

thought — here is the very spirit of Him who 

eaki, •* If I havo washed your feet, ye ought 

also to wash one another** feet,'*— >and tiie 

tears ran down my old clieeks^ whether 1 

would or no.' 

There was a al^ht rising in Montague's 
throat, but he checked it aiid inquired • How 
Cir the Coramodore was going ?' 

* f don't know exactly, 'Squire, as I am go- 
ing to buy a cow, and I want to hunt up a 
pretty good one.' 

* A cow V 8.»id Montague-** What in the 
world can you do with a cow ? 

' Why she Isn't for my own use, Mr. Mon- 
tague, though she is to be kind of mine- 
but thnt*8 neither here nor there, and I must 
be going, as I want to get back in good sea- 
soil. Good day 'Squire,' and the Commo- 
dore drove off. 

A fe%v days after this, when Montague was 
one morning at Clareniont*8, it came into 
Alice's mind to inquire after bis ' proteges,' 
the Del any s. 

* O, they are all well, and in comprative 
comfortable circumstances,' said Montague. 
• They have found a very kind friend who has 
furnished them with comfuruble clothing, be- 
sides lending them a cow. Should they be 
survivors, I tliink they would canonise her,' 
added he Sinilmg. 

* Her i' snid Alice, * is it a lady then !' 

* Yes, the same young Indy that I told you 
assisted in narsing the mother. I wish you 
could hear them express their gratitude, in 
their own emf)hatic dialect with their strong 
Irish feelings !' 

* It is strange who it can be I' said Alice. 

* Have they yet found her out ?' 

^ It seems she bus been very careful to 
conceal her name,* said Montague, * as they 
have not yet learned it. But yesterday I was 
there and they pointed her out to me, as she 
at that moment chitnced to pass by.' 

* And did you know her, Hubert ?' eagerly 
inquired Alice. 

* I did,' said Montague, * but. I did not ie)l 
them as she seemed desirous to ^ do good by 
stealth,' and would doubtless blush to find it 
fame— -and neither will I tell you, cousin 
Alice,' he added, as Margoreite cast on him 
a look of mingled distress and supplication. 

* Now that is the most provoking thing I ev- 
er knew you to do, cousin Hubert !' said 
Alice. * But I will find out, if I go to the 
Delanys on purpose.' 

* But I tell you they do not know, Alice ; 
and besides, if a motive^f benevolence would 
not draw you to them, when they were io dis- 



tress, pray do not let so poor a one as curios- 
ity procure them a visit now they are com- 
paratively happy.' 

Margarette stayed by most perseveringly 
this morning. She would have given almost 
any thing could Alice have left the room, if 
only for one minute. Great was her satis- 
faction, when her cousin hastily rose saying 
— • I entirely forgot to send Mrs. Frost the 
fKittehi of my new pelerine. I must do it 
this moment.' 

She had scarcely* closed the door ere Mar- 
garette said, * I must do away the mistake 
under which you labor, Mr. Montague. The 
Delanys are indebted to my uncle, and not 
to me. I was only the channel through 
which his bounty flowed. 

*' Mr. Claremont was then Mrs. Delany'u 
nurse !' said Montague smiling. 

^ O, no, not that ; but tiie clothing «nd the 
cow were purdiased with his money.' • * 

* I understand h perfectly,' said Momague, 

* I have seen my cousin's neck encircled by 
a pearl necklace ; but Miss Clarenvont pre- 
ferred relieving4he suffering of a poor Irish 
family, to adorning her own person.' 

^ But Mr. Montague V said Margarette. 
' But Miss Claremont !' said , Montague, 
laughing. 

* Very well,' said Margarette, in great per- 
plexity what to say, * you must think as you 
will.* 

^ I will think as I must,' said Montague, 

* and bid you good morokig.' 

A few weeks after the above conversation 
look place Mr. Claremont, on returning from a 
morning's ride, was thrown from his horse a 
few rods from his own door, and was brought 
in apparently lifeless. At the appalling spec- 
tacle, both of his nieces obeyed tlie impulse 
of nature, and turned to fly. But Margarette 
had scarcely begun her retreat, ere she re- 
turned. * I must face it' thought she, * how- 
ever dreadful ! kind heaven sustain me !'-- — 
Without much apparent agitation, sh^ gave 
directions and assisted in conveying her un- 
cle to his room ; and before medical aid 
could arrive, employed herself in examining 
his limbs to ascertain wliether they were bro- 
ken, and then in chafing his hands and head, 
to produce, if pos^ble, some signs of lire.— 
All besides herself seemed nearly delirious 
from fright. The news of the accident flaw 
like wild-fire, and in twenty minutes Mon- 
tague was at the house. He found Alice in 
the parlor walking the floor and wringing her 
hands in an agony of distress, constantly ex- 
claiming • my dear uncle ! my dear, dear un- 
cle.' In answer to MonUgue's hasty inqui- 
ries she exclaimed—- 

* O, he is dead I my dear, dear uncle.* 
what will become of his own poor Alice ? 
doubly— doubly an orphan !' 

Montague hastened to Mr.^ Claremont's 



room, hopeless of learning any thing from 
his cousin. The physictam and surgeon were 
both there, and there was Margarette pale as 
a statue, and apparently as firm, supporting 
her uncle's head on her bosom. There was 
a death-like silence in the room, while the 
medical gentlemen were endeavoring to re- 
store animation ; while all feiired that their 
endeavors would prove useless. A groan at 
length announced that the vital spark was not 
yet exhausted, and Mr. Claremont opened his 
eyes on his niece. 

* Dear uncle,' said Margarette, * do you 
know me?' 

* Margarette !* murmured Mr. Claremont. 

* Away with her, Mr. Montague,' said the 
physician ; * she is gone !' 

Montague clasped her in his arms and bore 
her out of tlie room, while a servant hastened 
after with restoratives. * She must be mine,' 
thought Montague, as he supported lier life- 
less frame, while the servant resorted to tlie 
usual mean% of restoration,—' she must be 
mine ! such benevolence without osientutiou, 
such firmness and deep feeling,— such exalt- 
ed worth and true humility, are a rare com- 
bination ! She must 5^ my own !' 

Mr. Claremont was scarcely able to leave 
his room, to which he was confined several 
weeks, ere Montague asked him If he would 
bestow upon him his niece. 

* Yes, take her Montague,' said Mr. Ckire- 
mont, * take her as the choicest treasure one 
man ever bestowed on another. I know no 
man but yourself worthy of her hand. 

An almost convulsive pressure of the band 
was the only sign of gmtitude that Montague 
could give. 

Well, who was at the wedding, and when 
did it take plact ? It took place in a few 
months, and a large company was assembled, 
for Mr. Claremont hated a private wedding. 
The Black Prince was one of the guests. 

* Are they not a beautiful— a fine looking 
couple, Mr. Gordon,' asked Alice, after the 
threat cake was cut, and the congratulations 
were over. , • 

* O, yes,' said Gordon, * as fine pieces of 
statuary as one could wish to look upon !— 
Montague, indeed, has fire enough-— the more 
fortunate for him, for a desd it must have taken 
to thaw the ice of your cousin !' 

* They are both a little singular,' said Alice, 
• yet they love each other tenderly. How 
happy they wilt be ! How sweet life most be, 
when congenial hearts are thus united (or ev- 
er!' 

( Yes — perharis so— but after all, sweet A- 
lice, it is better to do as you aBd I do— love 
each other and stilt be free! I would not 
link my fate with that of any womitn is the 
world. I am quite sure that I should Irate 
even you, sweetest,— «ngel as you are, could 
you call me^usband. O, there is somethh^ 
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killing to nil romance in, the very souihI of 
that word ! Do you not agree witli me dear- 
est ?• 

Alice could not utter a »ylluble-~but cast 
on him a heart-rending look of mingled^is- 
appoiniment, mortificiition and astonishment ! 
•False! ungrateful! cruel !' at length she mur- 
mured—and hastened to her chamber, at 
once to indulge and conceal the bitterness of 
her feelings. 

' Alice is mourning herself to death for 
that worthless, heartless Gordon,' siaid MHr- 
garette to Montague some time after their 
marriage. 

' She is doing nrhat she has eirer done,' 
said Montague — * thinking only of herself, 
and cherislung feelings that are totally de- 
structife to all that is valuable in character,' 

* She has keen seiisiblity,' said Margarette. 

* But it is all expended on herself/ said 
Montague. *Her sensibility results in no 
good to no one, for she has no sympathy. — 
Her character used to interest me, until I 
saw it comrasted with one so much more 
valuable — so much more exi«ked ! It was 
you, my dearest wife, who first taught me the 
strong distinction betwixt sympathy and sen- 
stbtlKy, and how utterly useless the latter is 
when unaccompanied by the former. With 
Alice, it is not love for Gordon, but self 
love that is the cause of her thus pining. — 
Let some other romantic looking knight ap- 
pear and sue for ^her hand, her aftectioii 
would be at once transferred. SImuld no 
such one appear, she will by degrees degen- 
erate into a peevish, useless, discontented, 
burdensome old maid. And the best advice 
I could give any young lady of gp^at sensibil- 
ity, and Mho would be cither useful or happy, 
is— that she should strive '^to forget her own 
sorrows, whfther real or imaginary, and ex- 
pend her sympathies on the afflictions and 
distresses of her fellow creatures. By so 
doing, the benevolence of her heart would be 
constantly expanding, until she would on 
earth approximate to the cliHracter of an an- 
gel and wiftn t^e summons came, would drop 
llie garment of mortality, and shine a se- 
raph in eternal day.* 
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From tlM American Comic Annual. 

Fate of Genlnt. 

Some eight or nine years since, Philadel- 
phia, the goodly city of brotherly love, was vis 
ited by that .near relation to Small P(»x, 
yclept Varioloid, the traces of whose pere- 
grinations are still visible in the buckwheat- 
cake-like visages of many of her worthy citi- 
zens. This unwelcome visitor was no stick- 
ler for • good society.' The highest and low- 
est circles were to him alike. His anii-an- 
fel-likc visits from house to house, which 



were many and short between, were never 
announced either by knock or ring; and so 
little jegard had he for fashionable etiquette, 
that, instead of sending in his pasteboard, he 
entered sana ctrtmonit, embracing ail who 
came within his reach. Cheeks, which, until 
ilien, rivaled the polished surface of nionu- 
inentid alabaster, were obliged to yield in 
smoothness to the undressed granite. The 
cherub face of many a mother's darling son was 
in a short time made to resemble the uneven 
vis;^e of the moon. Exquisites, who were 
wont daily to devote hours to pleasing reflec 
tions, now gazed on the libellous surface of the 
mirror, with about the same degree of com- 
placency that a rabid dog ogles himself in a 
basin of total abstinence. Like an itinerant 
portrait painter, he wandered about spoiling 
every face he touched, without respect to age 
or condition, sex or complexion. Indeed, it 
thought at the time, that if there was a 
shade of partiality in hii* attentions, it was 
towards that cIhss denominated colored-^w 
these circles he found fit objects for his 
sympathy. He knew that buffering was the 
badge of all their tribe.' He loved them fqr 
the * dangers they had passed,' and remainecf 
with many of them until all their dangers 
were over. Even those, to whom he was less 
attentive, and who, perhaps, * still owe heaven 
a death,' were fondly remembered, and deep- 
ly pitied by him, inasmuch as they are in- 
debted to him alone for a pecidiarity of vi- 
sage, sufficiently terrific, to check, not only 
the approach of varioloid and Small Pox^but 
almost every other ill that flesh is heir to. ^ 
The full round ebony phiz of the pious 
parson A , began rapidly to assume a 
more classic and egg-like form, as he observ- 
ed, from week to week, a frightful diminu- 
tion in the number of his dearly * b'loobed 
bredcrin and sisierin,' and a proportionate in- 
crease of the mounds in the yard beneath the 
pulpit window. The joyous irooZ-gat he rings 
wich usually took pl.ice in the vicinity of 
Sixth and Lombard Streets, after divine ser- 
vice— wlierc eyes shone like pewter dollars 
in a CO »1 hole, and grinning jau; bags dis|)liiy- 
ed their ivory clasps from hinge to hinge — 
were now no more ; for, although the whIIs 
of the conventicle were impenetrable to Va- 
rioloid JPIague, and ail tlic ills of Pandora's 
box, they afifurdcd but little security to those 
who congregated on the outside. As soon, 
therefore, as the hour arrived for the meet- 
ing house to disgorge, it threw its contents 
iq all directions, like and overturned jug of 
Day and Martin. Pomp feared to extend his 
paw to his friend Caesar, lest in so doing he 
should make himself acquainted with the Va- 
rioloid ; and C«sar cut his friend Pump, to 
avoid the danger of making a aimil^r acquaint- 
ance. Dinas, Clementinas, Rosas and Phil- 
lises, ventured nut to pass each other, even 



on opposite sides o£ the street, without 9 
simuluneous aversion of the head, a stuBpi* 
cious roll of the eye, and an increased celer- 
ity of step. / 

During this season of fearful alarm, tbejre 
was one day seen gathering together a crovrd 
of two^ one half issuing from the north, the 
other from the south domr of the tabernacle. 
This was sufficient to induce a neighboring 
coffin maker, in anticipation of a call froHi 
his friend the sexton, with whom he had a 
perfect understanding, to provide himself «• 
expeditiously as possible, with boxes for tara. 
Nor was the sexton slow, on being informed 
of the circumstance, in selecting places for 
the same number in tl>e pit. The partMss 
thus prematurely provided for, after consid- 
erable manoBvering, like two ships preparing 
for action, came within hail of eacli other, aiut 
the following coloquy commenced. 

* Why Cuff, is dat you ?' 

* I am dat ting,' said Cuff—* How yoa 
fine yourself dis long time. Sambo ?' 

' Oh ! I's putty welU* replied Sambo, • aiMl 
I wants fur peak to you ; but In de fus place 
I axes on you, hab you got de Werryloud ?' 

*■ De Lord knows,' replied Cuff, * I haint 
got no touch on it, and dai's de reasmi I's 
aferd you got him.' 

* I got him ." exclalmst) Sambo ; * I dare 
to ymi. Cuff, pon he honor ub a gemmen, I 
neber hab him 'tall. 

*■ Dat's nough,' said Cuff; ' dat be as much 
as one gemmen can expeqtorate from anoder» 
and I's glad for to shake a ban wid you, caze 
I got sompin for tell you too. You here de 
news ?* 

J Neber min de news ?' replied Sambo. 

* I got sompin more den news fur tell 
you ;— -dat great man, Clem—' 

D.tt,' cried Cuff, interrupting him, * is 
jist what I guang for peuk to you bout ; be 
cotcht de Werryloud, I bear.' 

* Den you hear no true,' observed Sambo ; 
* case de Werryloud cotcht him ;-»it cotcht 
hold on him last night, and kilt him all to 
smash.' 

* Dat's jlst what I particifKited,' replied 
Cuff; * poor Clem! he neber saw nodir lick 
o'wood now ! He be great loss to de ciety, 
caze lie were de greatest woodsaweer in de 
perfession. He hab de rail genus for de art. 
Why, bless 30U soul, honey, I knows wood- 
saweers what's tudied de perfession ober fif- 
teen year— and de Lord knows dey could*nt 
saw a tick o' wood wid dat nigger. When 
he cotcht hold o' de saw, de chunks did'nt 
drap slow each side o' de haus, I uU you.— 
And more den dat, he altogader sef-taught. 
He neber tudy de perfession wid nobody.' 

*■ Shaw,* said the indignant Sambo, — * what 
fur you link he tudy ? Clem bab too much 
geims fur tudy anytikig— de great genus know 
nough widout tudy. I neber tudied de paint 
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grinding perfesskni. It come all at once 
like fliieb oMightnin.— And when it come, 
I went right off to inassa Carmine, what make 
de beautiful pictures o' de ladies and de gem- 
men, and I been grinding for him eber since. 
It no more use to de rail genus for tudy, den 
for shave a Possum when he got him skin off.* 
'Well, Sambo, I tink jou be right bout 
dat,* replied Cuff; <CHze I myself lam de 
woodsawin perfession, widout ony takin two 
tree lesson, and dem war'nt no use, caze de 
nigger I went to, did'ut know notin bom it 
heself. But Clem could saw to kill, dat*s 
sartio !' 

* He could dat,' retorted SamboL; * I know- 
ed de nigger when he war'nt bigger ner a 
young lacoon, and den his geous showed 
out amasen* I tell you !•— You see be was all 
de time rttonin bout de streets, raising up 
him elbows, and histin up him leg. Well, 
de old folks did n*t know what was de m«^ter 
wid de boy, so dey axed me, and I told em it 
wus de genus show in out. Well, den dey 
wasted to know, what kine o' genus it wus ; 
and I told em it wus de genus for playin on 
de big fiddle, or sawio o' de wood. Well, 
dey was afeard it was de big fiddle genus, 
caze de nigger beat all uaiur at dancin. Den 
you see, he would be guang to de balls, and 
fiddle all night for de niggers — so de way I 
found out what kind o* genus it wus, I put a 
big fiddle in him hau, and de Lord knows he 
did*nt know no touch on it. But when I 
guv'd him a bans and saw, den he showed 
what he wus horned fur ! den his genus show- 
ed out, 1 tell you V 

* But,' said Cuff, * what*s de use o* dis 
great genus when de time come fur die ?— 
genus can*t save de nFgger none*— and all de 

, physicians in de four quarters o' de world — 
(dat is de Norf and Souf pole— Bengal and 
(jiberalter)— can*t do him notin nohow what- 
soeber.* 

' Dat's true,' replied Sambo ; * dey aint no 
more use den so many masicianers. Dey 
keeps ridin bout town, killin all dey know, 
and cuttin up all dey kill, and den dey sends 
in de bills and makes de people pay for de 
gig- hire.— Dey aint no use, caze uhen de 
time come for to die-^you must die ! — and 
afore de time come you cam kill yousef. — 
De Werryloud cao*t kill nobody widout him 
time come.' 

' I b'lieve dat,' s<Vid Cuff; * but den I begin 
fur suspect dat de Werryloud mos always 
take de time long wid him— caze when eber 
he go mong de color^4 ciety, den de tiiue 
come fur somebody.' 

* You be right, dere, observed Sambo, and 
dat make me tink as how he like derail genus 
better den any oder— else ^hat fur he go 
more 'mtng niggers den de white trash ? It's 
mighty feard on him, I tell you ; and have fur 
keep a sharp look out.' 



' Well, de Lord knows,' rejoined Cuff, 
with a strong expression of bodily fear— r^< I 
did'nt tink o*dat — I don*t know how I scape 
so long !^But poor Clem, ony tink ! yeser- 
day be were shinin like him own saw in him 
perfession, and now he be dead like de tick 
o'wood be cut. Dat be de fate o'genus ! dead 
foreber and eber and eb-»' 

• Top, top,' interrupted Sambo ; • yon 
make mistake bout dat. I hear my massa 
say many time, de great genus neber die— he 
lib foreber in-mortal ity ; — caze he leave ahind 
him de genus what tink on him, and he lace 
what see him. — Why, wheneber I tink o' de 
nigger's genus, I see de nigger hesef ! I 
neber forjtft one ting what happen once bout 
Clem! Wl^ere long time ago, arter I been 
to de paint grindin perfession bout five or six 
year and got on amazin ; — larnt all bout tace 
for de fine arts and effec ; and de light and 
sihade, and all dat. My massa say to me one 
dgy, * Sambo, you tonish me wid you genus, 
and 1 great mine for true you fur paint de 
wheelbarrer.* I feel mighty proud when he 
say dat, you may be sure ! and 1 tell massu 
I like fur try.— He tell me, * Berry well — I low 
you for try you ban in de mornin.' Well, 
dat night I no sleep fur de agitation. In de 
mornin as soon as it be light nough fur see 
de wheelbarrer, gits de paints, goes down 
into de yard, and pulls out de wheelbnrrer, 
and den sets down for tudy de bess kind effec 
fur paint it. Well, I set tinking bout it, to 
mose twelve o'clock ; Wlien dat little nigger 
Clem come into de yard fur git some cold 
wittles, and he ax me whut I gunng to do wid 
de wheelbarrer. But I so much gage in tudy 
dat Inoliear him. Den he ax Phillis, and 
she tell him I guang for paint it. De little 
nigger no sooner hear dat, den he pick up de 
bnishes- and afore I done tudying he piiint 
de wlieelbarrer all de color ob de rainbow !— 
most beautiful !— he make it a parfec pictur \ 
—Well, den you se6 I fine out what genus de 
boy hab for de wheelbarrer painiin perfes- 
sion— but I neber say notin bout it, caze dis 
country ford no couragement fur de fine art — 
but he hab de great tace, l tell you.' 

Yes,' said Cuff, ' I pose he git it from he 
mammy. De old woman were mighty great 
in de wliite-washin perfession.* 

* She was dat,' replied Sambo ; * and 
Clem hnb all her toce and him own too, and 
he neber lose it. He hab it when he growed 
up, and was on de top ob de tree in de wood 
sawin perfession. Many time when I use fur 
go down on de wbarf^ and see de barrels of 
rum and gin put all in row, so dey mnke a 
beautiful pictur, dere I sure to fine Clem 
lookin at it, caze he hab sich tace dat way.' 

• You be right dere,' said Cuff; • I seed 
Clem many time hab so much tace for dem 
are barrils o' rum and gin, dat sometime he 
head use for run roun he no able for walk 



traight, and so he drop down jis like he be 
drunk.' 

* Ah ! Cuff,' replied the sympathetic Sam- 
bo, * I know how dat feel ! Dat be de vmy 
de ^reat genus show out some time ! I been 
dat way mysef many time. — But poor Clem, 
him genus neber show out no more ! He 
see no more picture ! — he seed de las one 
yes'erday^-and I seed it too, and I tink I 
neber furgit it !— De great man was comin 
long wid his haus and saw on him shoulder, 
and de wood in de cart. When de wood 
stop, he hemp de man frow it down. — Well, 
it drapt down in a parfec pictur l^Beautiful 
effect ! — Well, Clem tand awhile for look at 
de pictur, den he go toder side and dare he 
look at it — den he go toder side and look a 
spell— den he go all round, and he git kind 
o' sorry, caze be must spile it. — He pull out 
o' one pocket de chunk o' bacon fur grease 
de saw— den de big tear come in him eye. 
He put .him 'toder fis in toder pocket fur 
han(Ikercher, and he run him fingers right 
up agin tree cents ! He pull em outvie 
roll round him big bull eye^he look agin at 
de wood, den at de bacon, den at de tree 
cents ; and afore he could git de resolution 
fur spile de picture, he hab to go right off 
and git sonipin fur drink. — I see. Cuff, dat 
you bery much fected ;— but you hab no idee 
what de artis suffer. 1 tot my time muse 
come !— Well, Clem jis come back, when a 
noder load o' wood come. Dat make two 
picture fur spile— den Clem want .^two 
resolutions. So he hub fur go right back 
fur git nodder glass. — By and by he come 
back wid de resolutions, he pull off him coat, 
and chuck it on de wood. Den he lean a 
spell on him saw— well, dat made a pictur. 
Den he go up to de wood — and he pick up de 
little tick ;— and he pick it up so fectionate, 
dat you mose tink he pickin up he owtt nig- 
ger baby ! for Cieiu was d^ good est, de 
kindest, and de fectionesest man in de world. 
Den he put de tick pon de haus, jis as easy 
as he put him baby in de cradle.— >Well, dat 
was a pictur— such fine effec ! de little black 
oak tick on de haus, look jis like a beautiful 
little nigger, layin in a cradle wid de small 
pox— de effec was gran ! — But- ivhen Clem 
Come^to ()e fixin o' de haus ! de rolin up de 
sleeves \\ de greasin o' de saw!!! de histen o' 
de elbow !!!! and de raisin up o' de LEG !!!!* 
whew ! I can't scribe it to you— it was de 
beeuiifulest ting I ever did see 1 

From Uie BalUmore American. 

Oeorge Waslilngton. 

It is good on every possible occasion, for 
us Americans to ponder the character of 
this great man. We have never seen a finer 
picture of Washington's greatness than the 
following. It appeared in the London ^ Cour- 
ier,' then a leading British government p»perJ^ 
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Hi)^ h;is been preserved in a family scrap 
book ever siiTce. If it has been republished 
in mdre recent days, we have not seen it ; 
but we Hro persuaded our readers will own, 
even if it has appeared since, it cannot be re- 
vived loo frequemiy. We have no idea lo 
whom its authorship is to be ascribed :— 

* The melnncholly account of the death of 
General Washington was brouoht by a vessel 
from Baltimore, which arrived off Dover. 
General Washington was we believe, in his 
68th year, Tlie heis-ht of his person was 
about five feet eleven ; his chest full, and his 
limbs, though rather slender, well shaped 
and muscular. His head small, in which re- 
spect he resembled the make of a great num- 
ber of his countrymen. His eye was of a 
light grey color ; and in proportion to the 
length of his f.ice, his nose was long. Mr. 
Stuart, the eminent portrait painter used to 
say, there were features in U\fi face totally 
different from what he had observed in that 
of any other human being ; the sockets, for 
instance, were larger than wIkiI he ever met 
with before, and the upper part of the nose 
broader. All his features ho observed, were 
indicative of the strongest passions ; yet. 
like Socrates, his judgment and great self 
command have always made him appear a 
man of a different cast>in theeyesof tlie world. 
He always spoke with i^reat difllidence, and he 
sometimes hesitated fof a word ; but always 
to fmd one pijrticulurl3r well adapted to his 
mining. His language was manly and ex- 
pressive. At levee, his discourse with stran- 
gers turned principally' upon the subject of 
America ; and if they had been through re 
niarkable places, his conversation was free 
and particularly interesting, for he was inti 
maiely acquainted with every part of the conn 
try. ^Ile was much more open and free in 
his behavior at levee than in private, and in 
the compnny ^iih ladies still more so than 
solely with men. 

Few persons ever found themselves for 
the first time in the presence of Genera! 
Washington, without being impressed with a 
certain degree of veneration and awe, nor 
did these emotions subside on a closer ac- 
quaintance; on the contrary his per^^on apd 
deportment were such as tended to augment 
them. The hard service he had seen and 
the important and laborious oflices he had 
filled, gave a kind of austerity to his counte- 
nance, and a reserve in his manners; yet he 
was the kindest husband, the most humane 
master, and steadiest friend. Tlie whole 
range of history does not present to our view 
a character upon which we can dwell with 
such entire and unmixed admiration. 

The long life of Gen. Washington is nnsus- 
tained by a single blot.. He was a man of 
rare endowments and such fortunate temper- 
ament, that every action he performed was 



equally exempted from the charge of vice or 
Mi^akness. Whatever he said, or did, or 
wrote, was stamped, with a striking and pe- 
culiar propriety. His qualities were so hap- 
pily blended, and so nicely harmonized, that 
the result was a great and perfect whole. 
The powers of his mind, and the dispositions 
of his heart were admirably suited to each 
other. It was the union of the most consum- 
mate prudence with the most perfect moder- 
ation. His views, though large and liberal, 
were never extravagant. His virtues, though 
comprehensive and beneficent, were discrim- 
inating, judicious, and practical. Yet his 
character though regular and uniform, pos- 
sessed none of the littleness i^ch some- 
times belongs to those descripiIRs of men. 
It formed a majestic pile, the effect of which 
was not impaired, but improved by order and 
symmetry. There was nothing in it to dnz- 
zle by wildness, and surprise by eccentricity. 
It was of a higher species of moral beauty. 
It contained every thing great and elevate*!, 
but it had no false and tinsel ornaments. It 
was not the model cried up by fashion and 
circupistanccs ; its excellence was adapted 
to the true and jui*t moral taste, incapable of 
change from the varying accident of manners, 
of opinions and times. 

Gen. Washington is not the Wol of a day, 
but the hero of an age! Placed in circum- 
stances of the most trying difficulty at the 
commencement of the American contest, he 
accepted tlMt situation which was pre-emi- 
nent in danger and responsibility. His per- 
severance overcame every obstacle ; his 
moderation conciliated every opposition, his 
genius supplied every resource ; his enlarged 
view could plan, devise, and hnprove every 
branch of civil and military operation. He 
had the superior courage which could act or 
forljcar to act, as true policy dictates, care- 
less of the reproaches of ignorance either in 
power or out of power. He knew how to 
conquer by waiting, in spite of obloquy, for 
the moment of victory, and he merited trtie 
praise by despising undeserved censure. In 
the most arduous moments of the contest, 
his prudent firnmcss proved the salvation of 
the cause which he supported. His conduct, 
was on,all occasions, guided by the most 
pure disinterestedness. Far superior to 
lo\v and groveling motives, he seemed ever to 
be influenced by that ambition which has 
justly been called the instinct of great souls. 
He acted ever as if his country's welfare and 
that alone, was the moving spirit. His ex- 
cellent mind needed not even the siimulous of 
ambition, or the prospect of fame. Glory 
was a secondary consideration. He perform- 
ed great actions ; he persevered in a course 
of laborious utility, with an equanimity that 
neither sought distinction, nor was flattered 
by it. -His reward was in the consciousness 



of his own rcodtude, attd the success of bw 
patriotic efforts. 

As the elevation to the chief power was the 
unbiassed choice of his countrymen^ his ex* 
ercise of it was agreeable to the purity of its 
origin. As he had neither solicited Dor 
usurped dominion, he had nekher to eome«d 
with the opposition of rivals, nor the revenge 
of enemies. As his authority was uodisputed 
so it required* no jealonsprecatnions, nor^- 
orotis severity. His government was mild 
and gentle ; it was beneficent and liberal ; it 
was wise and just. His prudent admhiistrs- 
tiou consolidated and enlarged the dominioo 
of an infant reiHiblio. Involuntarily resign- 
ing the magistracy which he had filled with 
such distinguished hoiior, be enjoyed the 
tniequallcd satisfaction of leaving to the 
Slate he had contributed to establish, the 
fruits of his wisdom and the example of his 
virtues. It is some consolation, amidst the 
violence of ambition and the criminal thh-st 
of power, which in so many instances occur 
around us, to find a character whom it is 
honorable to admire, and virtuous to imitate. 
A conqueror, for his country ! a legislator, 
for its security ! a magistrate, for its happi- 
ness! His glories were never suUied by 
those excesses into which the highest qtiali- 
lies are apt to degenerate, Whh the great- 
est virtues, he was exempt from the corres- 
ponding vices. He was a man in whom her 
elements were so mixed that *• Nwiure might 
have stood up to all the world and owned 
him as her work.'* His fame, bounded by no 
country, will be confined to no age. The 
character of Gen. Washington, which his 
contempories rejoice to admire, will betrans- 
initted to posterity ; and the memory of hiv 
virtues, while patHotism and virtne are held 
sacred among men, will remain undirois* 
ished.' 



Vp to any TliiMff. 

A GOOD anecdote is told of the Rev. J. L. 
Weems, that eloipient biographer of Wash- 
ington. It 13 not only known thsrt Mr. Weems 
wrote books, but that he peddUd them also. 
In one of his excursions of ihis natnre, be 
accidentally fell in with a pair of yuung peo- 
ple who were about to get married. Mr, 
Weems having made himself known was hii- 
mediaiely applied to perform the ceremony 
of uniting them in wedlock. After this im- 
portant matter had been settled, the idea very 
naturally suggested itself to some of the 
company that a danee would be verr proper 
on the occasion. Mr. Weems had no ob- 
jection ; and the only difificulty which a|ipear- 
ed to render the proposal impracticahle was, 
they had no fiddltr. It was whispered 
that the difliculty could be overcome if cer- 
tain arrangements eoidd be made. Accord- 
ingly, a curtain was stispeuded from the 
Digitized by VJl^l^V IV^ 



^V treiling extending (rooi one side of Uie room 

^K to the other, and presently behind it was 

^1 heaird the thumbins; and tuning of a violin, 

^p and soon sifter the merry dance began. All 

H things went gnily and merrily for a while, but 

H suddenly, the curtain was torn loose, when 

H lo ! who should the company behold but the 

H Rev. J. L. Weems, fiddling uwuy, as if for 

W poor dear life itself, but really for the aini»e- 

■ fuent of the dancers. It is eertatnly a happy 

B faculty to be able to tsrn one's hand to any 

I thing. Mr. Weems was one of the most elo- 

I t|uent preachers of his time-^onc of the chast- 

I est writers — an honest pedlar — a first rate fid- 

B <Her^and above all, a good man.-^J3a/(itnsrc 

' Sm. 
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liadlat RIdiMff Sidewayt. 

The honor of the introduction of riding 
sideways by women in this country is atiri- 
bnted to Anne of Bohemia, consort of Rich- 
ard the Second. She it was (according to 
Stow) that originally showed the women of 
this country how gracefully and conveniently 
they might ride on horseback sideways.— 
Another old historian, enumerating the new 
fashions of Richard the Second's reign, ob- 
serves, * Likewise noble ladies then u^^igh 
heads and cornets, nnd robes with lonPRins* 
nnd seats on side saddles on their horses^ 
by the example of the respectable Queen, 
Anne, daughter of the King of Bohemia, who 
first introduced the custom jnto this kingdom ; 
for before, women of overy rank rode as 
men do.'* In his beautiful illustrative pic- 
ture of Chaucer's Canterbury Pilgrims, Stot- 
hard appears to have committed an anachro- 
nism in placing the most conspicuous female 
character of his fine composition, sidew.tys 
on her steed. That the lady should h^ive 
been depicted riding in the male fashion, 
might it strikes us. have been inferred with- 
out any historical research on the subject, 
from the poet's^ describing her as having on 
Iyer feet * a |)ai>c of spurres sharps. — The 
Yovng Lady's Equestrian Manwxl, 



Be Sometliing. 

* One principle of the Mussulman creed is, 
that every person should have *some trade. 
Thus should it be, the world over. See that 
young man ; no matter what are his circum- 
stances or prospects, if he has no plan, he 
will never accomplish radch. If he relies 
upon. Ms present possessions, or upon the 
anticipated favors of fortune, ten to one if 
his fine hopes are not blighted, and he find, 
too late, that the only path lo true greatness 
is by application. The following maxim 
would apply to persons of every condition in 
society «vho are about entering upon the stage 
of active life : Choose, after mature deliber 
Btion and consultation with judicious friends, 
that vocation which is most suitable for you. 



Be not diverted from your purpose— let 
nothing prevent you from qualifying yourself 
thoroughly for it ; then pursue it wiih unre- 
mitted diligence, and you will honor }>ourself 
and be a blessing to comnmnity. 

A SHiarl Pedlar. 

A MEMBER of one of the learned profes- 
sions was driving his jennet along the road 
at Tooting in Surry, when he overtook a (led- 
lar with his pack and inquired whal^ he had to 
seH. The man produced among other things 
a pair of cotton braces, for which he asked 
sixpence.-— The gentleman paid the money, 
and then said, * You have I suppose a li- 
cense ?'— * Y-e-8,' was the reply hesitatingly. 

* I should like to see it.' After some fur- 
ther delay it was produced. * My good fel- 
low, all's right I see. • Now as I don't want 
these things, you shall have them again fur 
three-pence.' The bargain was struck ; but 
how surprised was the gentleman to find a 
summons to attend the county magistracy, 
sitting at Croyden. 

The gentleman was convicted in the full 
penalty for selling goods on the king's high- 
way without a hawker's license. 

A Bargain. 

* Now landlord,* said a sailor, * for a doz- 
en smallers or a jug of brandy, and I will tell 
you how you can sell much mure of the crit- 
ter ; and please your customers better than 
you now do.' * Done,' said Boniface. 

* Well just give me and my ship mates here, 
the O-be-joyful, and I will pHt you in the 
right way, if I don't it's no go.' The hearty 
tars soon quaflfed the Cogniac, and Boniface 
opened his eyes, ears and mouth, to receive 
the new secret. 

* Mr. Boniface,' said the sailor, * yon have 
only to knock down the bottom of your old 
pewter gill cup to its old home, and put less 
water to your liquor, and that's all. Do you 
give it up?* * Blood and vengeance I' ex- 
claimed Boniface, gel out of my house, you 
varmints, or I will knock you into a cocked 
hat, and gormandize you !' 

A Printer's Anecdote* 

It used to be related of Corporal Nymn a 
printer, well known for many years in this 
town as being more remarkable for his odd 
humor than the length of his purse, that while 
he was traveling from Lowell to Boston, he 
was met by a highwayman who politely (as is 
the custom of those gentry )4demanded his 
purse. 

* My dear sir,' quoth Corporal Nymn, * i 
perceive you don't know me !' 

* That is nothing to the purpose, sir give 
up your purse immediately,' demanded the 
highwayman. 

Tlie*Corporal repeated with an earnestness 



posi- 



which could not be misunderstood, 
tively you don't know me.' 

* Well,' said the highwayman, somewhat 
surprised at themanner of the corporal, * who 
the devil are you ?* 

' Why, I'm a printer.* 

* A printer .did you say ? Whew !^'m 
off— d— d dry picking.' 

A Modest YotJTH.-^After one of our stores 
had been closed a fe\v nights since, a rap was 
heard at the door and upon its being opened 
a young man stepped in and with the utmost 
sang froid asked,—* Is there an opening for 
a young man of talents here 7 I wish to gel 
a situation.'— CAtcag>o Dem, 
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niAJRRIBD, 

In this city, on the 28ih ult. at the Friend's Meeting 
House, Robert Coffin, to Lydia C. daughter of Timothy 
W. Bunker, ail of Uiia city. 

On Saturday evening Uie2^h ult. by the Rev. William 
Whiitaker, Mr. William U. Bluyter to MisM Ann Eliza 
Winslow, both ofthiit city. 

On the 13th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Pardee, Mr. Cvril ntxghet 
of Kingston to Miss Mary Jane Clark, of this city. 

On Monday the 1st inst. by the Rev. J. N. Brown, Hr. 
Joseph G. Mitchell, of Philadelphia, to Miss EUzabetli, 
daughter of Mr. Henry P. Skinner, of this city. 

On the Ist inst. by Uie Rev. George H. Fisher, Abra- 
ham Solikbury, Esq. of Cnxi>ackie, to Miss Jane Agnea, 
daughter of the late Rev. Robert Bmnk, of Watervliet. 

On the 1st inst. by tt)e Rev. J. C. Vandervoort, Mr. WII* 
liara U. Oriswold, of Claverack, to Miss Charity M. Van 
Valkeiiburgh, of Kinderbook.. 

At Ghent, on the 17th ult. by tbe Rev. Mr. Wynkoon, 
Mr. Peter Philip, Jr. to Catharine, daughter of Peter R. 
Rossnian, Esq. all of the former place. 

In Gallatin, on Thursday evening laiit, by the Rev. Mr. 
Sayre.s, of Pine Plains, Mr. John Snook, of GoUatin, to 
Miss Ann Fonda, of Red Ropk. * 

In New- York, on tbe 33d «lt. by tbe Rev. Dr. Scabury, 
Mr. Robert Ferguf , of Coxsackie, to Miss Mnrgaretta Mar- 
ttballtf augbter of Mr. John Marshall, of New- York. 

In vatatie, on the Sd inst. by the Rev. W R(K>sevelt, Mr. 
John Hays to Miss Catharine Seism, all of that place. 

In Sciiudack, on thq SGih ult. by the Rev. John Gray, 
Mr. George M. Lolhrop, of Kinderhook, to Miss Sophia, 
daughter of Peter Ram, of that place. 

In Valatie, on the 20th ult. by Eld. L. S. Rexford, Mr. 
Smith Castle, son of Elijah Castle, Esq. of Stayvecant, to 
Miss Abigail Scheruierhorn, of the samenlace. 

On the 37tb ult. by the Rev. J. Berger, Mr. Peter Cook- 
ingbam to Miss Catharine M. Snook, both of Claverack. ' 

In London, Enc« on Uic IQth of June, Mr. Thomas Hughes 
of Albany, N. Y. to Mln Emma Darker, of tbe former 
place. 



BIED, 

In this city, on Wednesday morning, the 3d Inst. Reu- 
ben M. son of Mr. George W. and Margaret B. Carpenter, 
aged 3 years. 

On the 30tb alt. Albert 8. son of David and Sarab Rog- 
ers, aged 10 months. 

In New- York, on Taeaday morning tbe 3d Inst, while on 
a visit. Miss Eliza C. Clow, of Athens, in tbeS4ih year of 
her age. 

In Cnxsackle, on tbe ]5tb ult. Hr. John Van Scbaak, 
aged about 38 years. 

In Buffalo, on the 95th ult Edward Van Benschoten, of 
the city of New- York, in the 19th year of bis age. 

In Woierbary, on Saturday tbeSOth ult. of Consump- 
tion, Mrs. Mary .\. Richardson, aged ^ years. 
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For the Raral Repository. 
To iho Stars* 

Rb8P(,endbnt orbi ! there ye appear^ 
In heaven's cerulean, bright as erst, 

When in its natal mom this sphere, 
Delighted heard the joyous burst 

Of anthem pealed in choral strain, 
From your sidereal sister-train; 

Empires arise, flourish and fall ; 

Scepters and kingly crowns returti, 
Back to their parent dust — and all 

Man*8 monuments decay— yet bum 
Ye there with the same changeless mien^ 

Mysterious, beautiful, serene. 

Time crumbles down the rock— but free 

From its corroding touch ye roll ; 
Change comes o*er all of earth, while ye. 

Heed not mutation's stem control- 
But your allotted station fill. 
Sparkling in primal glory still. 

Bum on ! ye are the gems of light, 
Which blazon the Eternal's throne ; 

As heaven's beacons to invite 
Earth-wearied spiriu hjomet bum on ! 

Coeval with the birth of tinle. 
Yours is a never ending prime. 

HCNRT ShUTTS. 

Amtnnuft* 

BT WM. CULLEIC BBTANT. 

EiB, in the northern gale, ^ 

The summer tresses of the trees are gone. 
The woods of autumn, all around our vale, 

Have put their glory on. 

The mountains that infold 
In their wide sweep, the colored landscape round. 
Seem groups of giant kings in purple and gold. 

That guard the enchanted ground. 

I roam the woods that crown 
The \ipland, where the mingled splendors glow. 
Where the gay company of trees look down 
^ On the green fields below. 

Hy steps are not alone 
In these bright walks ; the sweet southwest a^ay. 
Flies, rustling, where tlie painted leaves are strown, 

Along the winding way. 

And far in heaven, the while, 
The sun that sends that gale to wander here. 
Pours out on the fair earth his quiet smile — 

The sweetest of the year. 

Where now the solemn shade, 
^ Verdure and gloom, where many branches meet ; 
So grateful, when the noon of summer made 
The valley sick with heat? 

Let in through all the trees, 
Come the strange rays ; the forest depths are bright; 
Their sunny-colored foliage, in the breeze. 

Twinkles, like beams of light 

The rivulet, late unseen. 
Where bickering through the shrubs its waters run, 
Shines with the image of its golden screen, 

And glimmenngs of theiun. 



But 'neath yon ciimsom tree, 
Lorer to listening maid might breathe his flame^ 
Nor mark, within its roseate canopy, 

Her blush of maiden shame. 

Oh, Autumn ! why so soon 
Depart the hues that make thy forests glad ; 
Thy gentle wind and thy fair sunny noon. 

And leave thee wild and sad ! 

Ah, 't were a lot too blest 
Forever 7n thy colored shades to stray 
Amidst the kisses of the soft southwest 

To rove and dream for aye ; 

And leave the vain low strife ; 
That makes men mad— the tug for wealth and power. 
The passions and the cares that wither life. 

And waste its little hour. 

S«ii|r of the Bushlifflif* 

BY ELIZA COOK. 

O I 8C0B1I me not as a fameless thing, 

Nor turn with contempt from the lay I sing \ 

'Tis true I am not suffered to be 

On the ringing board of wassail glee ; 

My sickly beam must never fall 

In the gay saloon or lordly hall. 

Yet many a tale does a rushlight know 

Of secret sorrow and lonely woe. 

I am found in the closely curtained room. 

Where a stillness reigns that breathes of the tomb ; 

Where the breaking heart and heavy eye 

Are waiting to see a loved one die : 

Where the doting child, with noiseless tread, 

Steals warily to the mother's bed, 

To mark if the faintly panting breath 

Is fluttering yet in the grasp of Death. 

I am the light that quivering flits 

In the joyless home where the fond wife sits, 

Waiting the one that flies his hearth 

For a ribald crew and a drunkard's mirth { 

Long hath she kept her wearying watch. 

Now bitterly weeping, now breathless to oateh 

The welcome tread of a fooutep near, 

Till she weeps again as it dies on her ear. 

Her restles eye, as the night wears late, 
Is anxiously thrown on the dial plate, 
And a sigh responds to the echoirig sound 
That telle the hand has gone its round : 
She mournfully trims my slender wick, 
As she sees me fading and wasting quick, 
And many a time has my spark expired, 
And left her still the weeping and tired. 

I am a light that often shines 

Where the friendless child of (Senius pines. 

Where the god-like mind is trampled down 

By theTallous sneer and freezing frown ; . 

Where Want is playing a demon part 

And sends iu iron into the heart; 

Where the soul burns od in the bosom that mourns 

Like the incense fire in funeral urns. 

I see the hectic fingers fling 

The thou^s intense that flashingly spring, 

And my flickering beam illumes the page 

That may live in the fame of a future age : 

I see that pale brow^roop and mope 

As the breast turns sick with blasted hope. 

Till the harsh, cold world has done its worst. 

And the tortured spirit hath groaned and burst. 

I am the light that's doomed to share 

The meanest lot that roan can bear ; 

I see the scanty portion spread 

Where children struggle for scraps of bread r 



Wlisre squalid forms and faces seem 
Like phajntoms in a hideous dream ; 
Where the rich may look with startled awe 
On the work of poverty's vulture claw. 

Oh ! ntany a lesson the bosom leams 

Of hapless grief, while the rushlight bums : 

Many a scene unfolds to me 

That the heart of mercy would bleed to see. 

Then scom me not as a worthless thing, 

Nor turn with contempt from the song I sing ; 

But scorn as ye will, «r smile as ye may, 

Ye cannot revile the truth in my lay. 

l^rom the New- York Observer. 
The Siream of Deaith. 

TuERB is a stream whose narrow tide 
The known and unknown worlds divide^ 

Where all must go; 
Its waveless waters, dark and deep, 
I Mid sullen silence, downward sweep 
With moanless flow. 

I saw where, at that dreary flood, 
A smiling infant prauliog stood. 

Whose hour was come ; 
Untaught of ill, it neared the tide. 
Sunk, as to cradled rest, and died 

Like going home. 

Followed with languid eye anon, 
A youth diseased, and pale and wan ; 

And there alone 
H^^azed upon the laden stream, 
4p feared to plunge — I heard a scream. 

And he was gone. 

And then a form in manhood's strength 
Came bustling on, till there at length 

He saw life's bound ; 
He shrunk andl-aised the bitter prayer 
Too late— his shriek of wild despair 

The waters drowned. 

Next stood upon that surgeless shore 
A being bowed with many a score. 

Of toilsome years. 
Earth bound and sad he left the bank. 
Back turned his dimmifig eye, and sank, 

Ah ! full of fears. 

How bitter must thy waters be. 

Oh Death ! How hard a thing, ah me ! 

It is to die ! 
I mused— when to that stream again. 
Another child of mortal men 

With smiles drew nigh. 

* 'Tis the last pang,' he calmly said ; 
' To me, O Death ! thou hast no dread ; 

Saviour I come! 
Spread buf thine arms on yonder shortf— 
[ see I— ye waters, bear me o'er ! 

There is my home !* 
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From the Ltdy't Book. 

liOire after Marriage. 

A 8TRA50UI was ushered into the parlor, 
where two young ladies were seated, one bon- 
netted and shawled, evidently a morning vis- 
itor, the other in a fushionable undress, as 
evidently a daughter or inmate of the man* 
eion. Tlie 1;nter rose, with a slight inclina- 
tion of the head, and requested the gentle- 
man to take a chnir. * Whs Mr. Temple ai 
home ?' * No ! but he w.is expected in di- 
rectly.' The young ladies exchanged mirth- 
ful glances, as the siran;;er drew nearer, and 
certainly his extraordinary figure might jus- 
tify a passing sensation of mirth, if politeness 
and good feeling had restrnined its express- 
ion. His extreme ftpareness, and the livid 
hue of his complexion indicated recent ill- 
ness, and as he wm appai^ntly youn^, the 
irfmosi total baldness of his head, was prob- 
ably owing to the same cause. His lofty 
forehead was above the green shade that cov- 
ered his eyes in unshadowed majesty, unre- 
lieved by a single lock of h«iir, and the lower 
part of his face assumed a still more cadav- 
erous hue, from the reflection of the green 
color above. There was something inex- 
pressibly forlorn and piteous in his whole ap- 
pearance, notwithstanding an air of genile- 
tuauly dignity pervaded his melancholy per- 
son. He drew forth his pocket book, and 
caking out a folded pa^icr, was about to pre- 
sent it to Miss Temple, who drawing back 
with a suppressed laugh,>aid— * A pethion, 
sir, I suppose ?*— then added in aloiv uhisper 
to her companion-—' the poor fellow is per- 
haps getting up a subscription for a wig.' 
The whis]>er was very low, but the stranger'^s 
shaded, though i^enetrating eyes were fixed 
upon her face, and the motion of her lips as- 
sisted him in a knowledge of their sound- 
he replaced the p^iper in his pocket-book— 
* I am no petitioner for your bounty, Mad- 
sm,* said he, in a voice, whose sweetness fell 
like a reproach on her ear — * nor have I any 
claims on your compassion, save being a 
stranger and au invalid. I am the bearer of 



a letter to your faiher, from a friend of his 
youth, who, even on his death bed, remem- 
bered him with gratitude and affection— will 
you have the goodness to present to him my 
name and direction ?* Tlien laying his card 
upon the table, he made a low bow and re- 
treated, before Miss Temple had time to 
apologize, if indeed any apology could be 
offered for her levity and rudeness. She ap- 
proached the table and took up the card— 
* Gracious Heavens !' she exclaimed — » ii 
cannot be possible? — Sydney Allison — that 
bald, yellow, horrid-looking creature— Syd- 
ney Allison I they described him as the per- 
fection of manly beauty— ^ever will believe 
it — he is an impostoi^-^S^ wretch !* The 
young lady who was with her, beheld with 
HStonishment, the passion that lighted up 
Miss Temple's face, andOkr looks besou:;ht 
an explanation. * Have you not heard,' said 
MfBs Temple, • since yow canTe to this city, 
that T was betrothed ; that I had been so from 
a child, to a young gentleman residing in 
Cuba, whose uncle was the bosom friend of 
my father ? You must have heard h, for my 
father has aUays taken pains to circuhite the 
report, so that no one might presume upon 
my favor. And this is the delectable bride- 
groom ! the one who has been represented 
as clothed in every grace, calculated to fasci- 
nate a female he an — and I, fool that I was, I 
believed it, and looked fonvard with niptiire to 
(he hour of our first meeting.* Here »Ue pans- 
ed and throwing herself back in her chair, burst 
into a passion of tears. .Mary Manning, her 
more rational companion endeavored to soot he 
the excited feelings of her friend, and sugges- 
ted to her, that whatever disappointment she 
might feel with regard to his personal appear- 
ance, his character might be such as to 
awaken a very ardent attachment. * Indeed,* 
added Mary, • I thought there was something 
qtitte iiiteresting in his address, and his voice 
was remarkably persuasive in its tones. He 
has evidently been very ill, and his bad looks 
are owing to this circumstance. He will be- 
come handsomer by and by. Besides, my 
dear Augusta, what is mere beauty in a man ? 
It is the prerogative of a womnn, and you ar( 



so highly gifted, in that respect yourself, you 
shoidd be willing that your husband should 
excel in those qualities which men generally 
arrogate to themselves.' * Husband !' re- 
peated Augusta, * I would as soon take a 
death's-head for my husband. I care noth- 
ing about mere beauty, provided there Is in- -t 
tclligence, and spirit. But whh such a bald, 
livid looking wretch at my side, such a living 
memento of mortality, I should sink into my 
grave in a fortnight. I never will marry him, 
unless I am dragged to the altar.* Here 
Mr. Temple entered the room, and interrupt- 
ed her rash speech. Miss Manning too re- 
tired, feeling that her presence might be an 
intrusion. He looked astonished at the agita- 
tion of his daughter, who handed him the 
card, and turning away leaned against the 
mantel-piece, the image of *voe. • Sydney 
Allison arrived !' exclalpied Mr. Temple ; 
* where Is he ? when was he hrrs ? and why 
is he gone ?— why— what is the matter with 
you, Augusta ? The first wish of my heart 
seems accomplished, and I find you weep- 
ing. Tell me the mcii ning of all this ?' * Oh ! 
father sobbed Augusta, covering her face 
with her handkerchief, * he is so ugly, and you 
told me he was so vttif handsome.* Mr. 
Temple could not forbear laughing at the 
piteous tone In which Augusta uttered this 
melatifholy truth, though he immediately re- 
stjAed, in an accent of displeasure^ ' I am 
ashamed of your folly-*^! have always given 
you credit for being a glH of Sense, but you 
tiilk like a kittle fool— ugly ! If a man is not 
ugly enough to Oighten his horse, he is hand- 
some enoudi. Besides, it is nothing bot a 
ivhim«-! saw him when a f:hild| iind he was 
an uncommonly: bcMUtiful boy. I hope you 
did not behave in this manner before him— 
why did you suffer him to go away ?' Why I 
did not know him,* said Augusta, m consid* 
ernble trepidation, for she feared her father^s 
anger — ' and he looked so wn- begone, I 
thought he was some foreigner asking charity, 
and when he took out a paper I thought it a 
petition and said something about one— so he 
was angry, I believe, and went away, saying 
be had letters for you, from a friend, who wa* 
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deaJ.' *ADd is he deadi— ihe good old 
man !— the be«t, the earliest friend 1 e? er had 
ill the world— xieud and gone V Mr. Temple 
leitned his face over on his hands, and Sat 
in silence several moments, as if struggling 
with power All emotions. After a while, Mr 
Temple Tiffed his hnnds, and fixed his 
darkened eyes upon iiis daughter. He took 
her hnnd wiih affection and solemnity. — 
* August.'), you are the child of affluence as 
well as of iudulgeqee ; you are my only child, 
and all the wealih, which now surrounds you 
with luxury, will be at your disposnl, after 
my death.* • Oh ! father, do not speak of 
Such a thing.' * Do not interrupt me. Mr. 
Allison, the uncle of this young man, was 
my benefactor and friend, when all the world 
lookfd dark upon me. He extricated me 
from difficulties which it is unnecessary lo 
explain --gave rac the means of makinz hu 
ample fortune, and asked no recompense, 
but a knowledge of my success. It was 
through his influence I was united to your 
now angel mother — yes ! 1 ow e erery thing 
to him— wealth, reputation, and a brief, but 
rare portion of domestic bliss. This dear, 
benevolent, romantic old man, had one neph- 
ew, the orplian child of his adoption, whom 
he most tenderly loved. When commercial 
affairs carried me to Cuba, about ten years 
ago, Sydney was a charming boy,*— here 
Augusta groaned—* a charming boy ; and- 
when I spoke with a father's pride, of my 
own little girl, whom I had left behind, my 
friend gladdened at the thouj^ht, that the union 
which had bound our heans together would 
be perpetuated in our children ; we pledged 
our solemn promise to each other, that thia 
union should take place at a fitting age ; you 
have Jong been aware^of this betrothal, and I 
have seen with great pleasure, that you seem- 
ed to enter into my views, and to look for- 
ward with hope and animation to the fulfil- 
ment of this contract. The engagement is 
now doubly binding, since death has set his 
awful seal upon it< It must be fulfilled. Do 
not by your unprecedented folly, make ^le 
unhappy at a moment like this.' * Forgive 
me, my dear father, but indeed when you see 
him, you will not wonder at the sliock I have 
received. After all you have sai<l of him, 
after reading his uncle's letters so full of 
glowing descriptions, after d wiping so lung 
on the graceful image my fancy drew, to find 
such a dreudfid comrMSt.' * Dreadful con- 
tract ! why surely he cannot be transformed 
into such a monster.' * You have not seen 
him yet,' said she mournfully, *No! you 
remind roe of roy negligence. After the 
strange reception yon have given him, it is 
doubly urgent that 1 should hasten to him. — 
Have a care, Augusta, you have always found 
me a wry indulgent father, but in this instance, i 



^ »hall enforce implicit obedience. I have 



only one fear, that you have already so dis- 
gusted hhn with your levity, that he may 
refine himself, the honor of the alliance.*— 
* He refuse me,' murmured Agusta, in a low 
voice, as slie glanced at herself in a mirror 
that shone above the mantel -piece. As the 
nature of her reflections may be well imagined, 
it may be interesting lo follow the young man, 
wbose figure had made so unfortunate an 
impression on his intended bride, and learn 
something of the feelings that are passing 
through his mind, Sydney Allison returned 
to his lonely apartment, at the hotel, wiih a 
ciiilled and aching heart. Tlie bright day- 
dream, whose beauty had cheered and gilded 
iiim, even while mourning over the death bed 
of his uncle, while languishing himself on the 
bed of sickness, and while a sea-sick mariner, 
he was tossed u(>on the boisterous wavcs-^ 
this dream was flod. She, who had always 
risen upon his imagination, as the morning 
stir of his destiny— this being he had met. 
after years of romantic anticitiation— what a 
meeting, He was well aware of the sad rav- 
ages, one of the violent fevers of a tropical 
clime had made upon Uis beauty, but never 
attaching much value to his own personal 
attractions, he could not believe that tht marks 
of a divine visitation would expose him to 
ridicule, or unkindness ; of an extremely 
sensitive disposition, he was peculiarly alive 
to the stings of satire ,and the sarcastic 
whisper of Miss Temple, wounded him to 
the quirk. * Wh^' said ho, to himself, as 
he folded his arms m melancholy abstraction, 
in the solhudorof lits chamber, * what, if the 
dark luxuriance of waving hair which once 
shadowed my temjdes, is now gone, is not 
thought and intelligence still lingering on my 
brow ? Are there no warm and animated 
veins of feeling in my heart, because the tide 
of heidih no lonuer colors my wan and faded 
cheek? These enfeebled eyes, which I must 
now shelter from the too dazzling light, can 
I hey not still emit the rays of tenderness, and 
ilie beams of soul ? This proud beauty 1 May 
she live to know ivhat a heart she has wounded/ 
He rose and iv4tlked slowly across the floor, 
pausing before a large looking glass, whicli 
fully reflected his person. Uo coidd not 
forbear a smile, in the midst of his melan- 
choly, jit the liidicrou;$ contrast lo his former 
self, and ackno^tledgfd it was preposterous 
to expect lo thann at first siglit, nntJer the 
present disastrous eclipse. He almost ex- 
cused the covert ridicule of which he had 
been the object, and began to pity the bcauti 
ful Augusta for the disappointment she must 
have endured. It was under the influence ol 
these feelings Mr. Temple found him. • My 
dear fellow,' said ihe latter, warmly grasping 
his hand, and gazing earnestly at him—* My 
lK>or boy ! how ill jou must have been i — ^your 
uncle, too'— the warm hearted man was inca- 



jpable of uttering another S) liable, not more 
moved at moment, by the recollection of liis 
I friend, than affected by the transformation of 
^he bloonrmg boy, wliose waving locks were 
once so singularly beautiful. Uis sympatlijr 
i^as So hn^ecied, his welcome so warm, and 
his affection expressed in so heartfelt a man- 
ner, that Sydney, who had just been arming; 
himself with proud philosophy against the 
indifference and neglect of the world, naelted 
into woman's softness. He had been so long 
among strangers, and those of rougher na« 
lures, had exfVienced so cold a disappoint- 
ment in his warmest hopes-«-he had felt so 
blighted, so alone — the reaction was too pow- 
erful, it unmanned him. Mr. Temple was a 
remarkable instance of a man, who retained 
a youthful enthusiasm and frankness of char* 
acter, after a long and prosperous intercourse 
with the world of business. The rapid accu- 
mulation of wealth, instead of narrowing, as 
it too often does, enlarged his benevolent 
heart. When in a long and confidential 
conversation with Sidney, he learned that 
Mr. Allison hud left a small fortune for his 
i^upport, insltad of the immense one be had 
been led to ei^pect, he was more than ever 
anxious to promote his union with bis daugh- 
ter. However mysterious it seemed that Mr. 
Allison's properly should be so diminished, 
or have been so much overrate<l, ho rather 
rejoiced at the circumstance, as it gave him 
an opportunity of showing his gratitude and 
disinterestedness. But Sydney was proud, 
lie felt the circumstance of ids altered for* 
tunes, and though not a poor man, was no 
longer the heir of that weulihf which was his 
in reversion, when Mr. Temple had plighud 
his daughter to him. In his short interview 
with her he had gained such an insight into 
her char«icier, that he recoiled from the idea 
of appearing before her, as her betrothed 
lover. * Receive me as a frientl/ said he to 
Mr. Temple ; * let your daughter learn lo 
look upon me as such, and I ask no more ; 
unless I could win her affeetiQM, nothing 
would induce mo to accept of her hand — 
under existing circumstances, 1 believe that 
impossible. Much as I feel your kindness, 
and eacTcd as I hold the wislies of the dead, 
I hold your daughter's happiness paraQu>uot " 
to every other consideration. This must not 
be sacrificed for me. Promise mc sir, that it 
shall not. I should be more wretched than 
\n)rd8 can express* if I thought the slightest 
force were iin^iosed upon her sentiments.' 

* Be satisfied on that score ; say nothing 
about it ; only let her get fully acquainted 
witii you, and tliere will be no occasion to 
employ /orc^. You must forget the mistake 
of the morning. This yellow fever makes sad 
work of a man i»hen it gets hold of him, bat 
you will soon revive from its effects.* * • 

Sydney Allison became a daily visitor at 
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Mr. Teraple*0. Had he assnmed tire pri?i- 
-leges of «i lover, Augusta would l^ve probably 
niantreated in a wounding manner, the aversion 
she fell for him, in t4iat chamcter ; but it was 
Knpo^eible lo treat with disdain one, who 
never presumed to offer any attentions beyond 
the civiUttes of friendship. Thougb rendered 
rmHk from adulation, and selfish from indul- 
genee, and though her thoughtless mac'uy 
often made her forgetful of the feelings of 
others, Augusta Temple was not destitute of 
redeeming virtues. Nature had gifted her 
with very ardent affections, and opened but 
few channels, in which those affections could 
flow. She had tbe great misfortune to be the 
ovAy child of a rich, widowed, and doting 
parent, and from inlancy had been accustomed 
lo see every one around her subservient to 
her w41I. She had reached tbe age of woman- 
hood, without knowing one r«al sorrow, or 
meeting with a being who had excited in any 
degree ihe affections of her heart. Her warm 
and uiidioiplined imagination had dwelt for 
yeara on one image. She ha\l eloihed It in 
the most splendid hues thit fancy ever spread 
upon her pallet ; and had poor Sidney ap- 
peared before her in his original brightness, the 
reality would probably have been dim, to the 
visions of ideal beauty, by which slje had 
been so long haunted. In the greatness of 
l>er disappointment, she became unjust and 
unreasonable, violent in her prejudices, and 
extravagaiH in the manifestations of them.— 
Bui after the first ebullition of her urief. she 
grew more guarded, from the dread of her 
Aiiher*s anger ; and as "Sydney contiimed the 
same reserved and dignified deportment, she 
he^an to think her fatiier's prediction was 
folfiiled, and thut their aversion was mutunl. 
She did wot derive as much oonifort from 
this supposition as might be anticipated. — 
She Imd dreaded his importunity, but she could 
l*ot endure his indifference. It was in vain 
Mr. Temple urged his young friend to a dif- 
ferent course of conduct— he always answer- 
ed, * Let her cease to dread me as a lover, 
then she may letnrn to prize me as a friend.' 
One evening, there was a concert at Mr. 
Temple's. Sydney, who was passionately 
faud of music, forgot every cause of inquiet- 
udo, while abandoned to its heavenly inAuence. 
He stood near tbe fair songstress of the hour, 
keeping time to the harmony, while in a pier, 
glass opposite, he hid a full view of the 
group behind. Augusu wiis a little in the 
rear, leaning on tbe arm of Miss Manning.— 
He could gaze on her image thus reflected, 
without lior being conscious of the act, and 
he sighed as he paid involuntary hom»ge to 
her br'dliant beauty. Her figure was of su- 
perb proportions, her features formed on the 
model of oriental symmetry, while her eyes 
glittered through their dark sweeping lashes, 
like snubeams through the forest foliage. She 



stood with her head a little averted, and her 
profile presented the softened outline of the 
lineaments, ascribed to the beautiful daugh- 
ters of Judah. He forgot himself entirely. 
In the contemplation of her loveliness, when 
he saw her mm, with an arch smile, and hold 
up her hands in a whimsical attitude in the di- 
rection of ins head, as if in the act of warm- 
ing them ; for the full blaze of the chandeliers, 
seemed concentrated in that point, and all 
eyes, lured by Augusta's gesture, were turned 
upon his illuminated skull. For one moment 
Sydney^lost hi6 self-possession, and the angry 
spot was seen distinctly burning on his saUow 
cheek. The next he smiled superior to such 
weakness, and retreating a few steps bowed 
for her to pass forward. She had relied on 
the shade that covered his eyes, for security 
from detection, unconscious of the pierc- 
ing glances that were darting beneath, 
Her conscience now upbraided her for her 
folly, and ^10 felt with bitlern«'ss how low 
she must be in the opinion of the man, whose 
admiration she secretly coveted, notwith- 
standing the ridienle she dared to throw upon 
his perso4i. After ihe company dispersed, 
she remained alone in the drawing room, dis 
satisfied with herself and sickening at the 
pleasure that surrounded her. The door 
softly opened. It was Sydney, who had 
returned for his gloves, which he had left on 
ihe mantle piece. It was the first tints she 
had foimd herself alone with him, and she felt 
excessively embarrassed. In tliat tone, ^hicll 
even she acknowledged to be irresistibly 
sweet, he apolo;^ized for his intrusion, and 
t.khig his gloves, was retiring, when she, 
erer impulsive, arrested his motions. * Stay 
one moment* Mr. Allison— you have great 
reason to despise me— I have treated you 
with unpardonable levity and rudeness. — 
Though I can hardly hope your forgiveness, 
1 cannot witldiold this ackiwwiedgemeut of 
uiy errors— your calm forbearance has done 
more for my reformation, than a thousand 
rei>roofs.' Surpriied and softened by this 
unexpected avowal, from llie cold, sarcastic 
Augusta, whose fluctUiitlng complexion, and 
agitated voice, bore witness to her sincerity, 
Allison was at iirst inculpable of replying. — 
* Your present candour,' at length he said, 
»woiUd indemnify mo for much greater suf- 
fering than you liavc- ever inflicted on me.— 
Allow me Miss Temple, to take advantage ol 
this first nwment of confidence, to disarm 
you of all fear on my account. The relative 
situation in which we have been pliced by 
others, has given us both much embarrass- 
mciu ; but be assured my only wish is to be 
looked upon as your friend. Consider your- 
self as entirely unshackeled. In brighter 
hours I might have aspired to the distinction 
our parents designed for me^ but worn down 
by sickness, the sbadow of my former self 
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I feel but too sensibly, that the only senti- 
ment I can now inspire in the female heart, 
is iliat of compassion.* Augusta was so 
much impressed by his delicacy and gener* 
osity, she began to hate herself for not having 
more justly appreciated his worth. She 
raised her eyes to his face and sighed—* Ah !' 
satd^she to herself, *I must respect and es- 
teem, but I can never love him.' Mr. Tem- 
ple, who had been absent the whole evening, 
returned at this moment, and his countenance 
expressed his pleasure, in finding them thos 
alone, in apparently confidential conversation 
with each other. * Do not go, Allison,' said 
he, * I have been oppressed with business to 
night, and I want a little social enjoyment 
before I sleep. Besides, I do not feel quite 
welk^They now observed that h*. looked 
unusually pale, and pressed his hand upon his 
head as if in pain. * Father,' said Augusta, 
' you do indeed look ill— you have fatigued 
yourself too much. A glass of wine will 
revive you.' She brought him the glass, but 
just as he took it from her hand, with a smile, 
a sudden sp^ism came over him, and he fell 
back In his chair, speechless and convulsed. 
Augusta's piercing shriek alarmed the ser- 
vants, who rushing in beheld their master 
supported in the arms of Allison, gasping for 
breath while A, nnusta was trying to loosen his 
cravat with hands nerveless from terror. A 
physician was directly summoned, who bled 
him profusely, and niter a few hours, con* 
sciousness was restored., He was removed 
to his chamber, and Allison remained with 
him during the remainder of tiie night. Au- 
gusta sat by her father's bedside holding his,^ 
hand, almost stunned by the suddenness of 
the ca];«mity. Never, since her recollection, 
had her father known an hour*s sickness, and 
now to be prostrated at once, in the midst of 
florid deatli, it was awful. She dared not 
ask the physician if there ;Vas danger, lest 
he sliould confirm her worst fears. She 
looked at Allison, and in his pale and anxious 
countenance, she saw a reflection of her 
^\vn anxiety and sorrow. Towards morning 
Mr. Temple opened his eyes, and looked 
earnestly round him—* My children,' said be 
* come near me — both— both.' • Father,' 
cried Augusta, we art near thee— oh .' my 
father, say that you are better— only say that 
you will /tve.' As she uttered the last word 
she bowed her head on the bed cover, aud 
sobbed as if her heart were breaking. * My 
child, said Mr. Temple faintly, you must call 
upon God to sustain you, for there is need. 
I feel that the hand of death is on me.--* 
Sudden and awful is the summons— but it 
must be obeyed. Doctor, I would see my 
minister. Not to give peace to my parting 
soul for all is peace iUre,' said he, laying his 
hand* feebly on his lieart, * peace wUh God and 
mnn— but there is one thing I wotild wiinesf 
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4>erore I die.' Sydney, who stood M tliei 
bed's head trembled At the import of those 
words-^AiTgtista in her agony comprehended 
them not. • Sydney, my son, give me your 
hand«-Augu8ta, is this yoar hand I hold ? 
My dear children, if you woulcTliless my l.»si 
hour, you must let my dying eyes beliold 
your union. It will gUidden my friend, tvben 
I meet him in another world to tell hiirt his last 
wishes are consummated. Do you consent, 
my cliildren ? ' He looked up to Sydney, with 
that Ciiniest expression which is never seen 
«xoopC in the eye of the dying, and pressed 
(hetf bands together in his, already cold and 
<lewy with the damps of death. Sydney sunk 
upon his knees unutterably affected. All the 
Imppiuess of bis future life was at stake, hui 
it seemed as nothing at ihut moment. ^Mbur 
daughter sir ?' was all he could utter. ^ Au- 
gusta«' repeated Mrt Temple, in a voice fear- 
fully hollow, • will you not speak ?* • Oh ! 
my father she murmured, * do with me as 
you will, only take me with you.' The rever^ 
end figure of the minister was now iidded to 
the group, that surrounded that be<] of death. 
Strange and awful was the bridal ceremony 
performed at such a moment, and auemled 
by such solemnities. Sydney felt that he was 
mysteriously and irresistibly impelled on to 
the fulfilment of his destiny, without any voli- 
tion of his own — and he sup|>orted with a firm 
arm, the sinking form of her, he was now 
to call his own. It was with bloodless lips 
and deadened perceptions, Augusta repeate<l 
iter v«w8 ; but low as they were, they fell 
like music on the ear, that was so shortly to 
^ closeto all earthly sound. 'Thereisablessin^ 
above miugled with mine,' faintly articulated 
the dying man. • I bless ye, my dear children. 
and ye 'will be blessed.' These were the last 
words he ever uttered. Augusta fell almost 
lifeless on her father's bosom, but what was a 
moment before the temple of an immortal spir- 
it, was now but dust and asiies. At the same 
moment an orphan and a bride, she was 
incapable of comprehending the siartliuj^ 
realities of her sisuation. The images thai 
flitted through her mind, were like the phan- 
tasmagoria of a dream— a vague impression 
of something awful and indescribable having 
occurred, a wild fear of something more 
awful still impending filled her imagination 
and paralyze/l her frame. But Allison had a 
full and aching sense of the responsibilities 
so unexpectedly imposed upon him. He 
mourped for the venerated and generous 
friend suddenly snatched away,'but lie grieved 
most of all, that his last act had placed in 
his keeping that to which he felt he bad no 
legitimate right. No selfish rcpinings filled 
bis heart— but to find himself married, join- 
ed irrevocably to a woman, who had given 
him so many proofs of personal aversion ; 
who, never till that evtnbig, had evinced 



towards him the slightest sensibility— a wo- 
man whom he did not love* and whose supe 
rior fortune burdened him with a painful 
sense of obligation— *there was something in- 
expressibly gaUing and humbling m these 
circumstances, the sensitive and htgh-minded 
Allison. Tenderness, however, mingled with 
the bitterness of his reflections ; and even 
then, he could have taken her to his^cart, 
and wept over her tears of sympathy and 
sorrow, had he not dreaded that she would 
recoil from his embraces. He did not intrude 
on the sacredness of her grief, and for days 
she buried herself in the solitude of her 
chamber. She admitted no one but her 
chosen friend, Miss Manning, who represent- 
ed her as inconsolable, either sunk in a tor- 
por, from which nothing could arouse her, 
or in a state of nervous excitement still more 
distressing. He waited, hoping that time 
would restore her to comparative composure, 
and that she would be willing to receive from 
him the consolations of friendship. Finding, 
at length, that she persevered in her system 
of solitary grief, and that time, while it must, 
according to its immutable laws, soften lier 
anguish for her father'« deatli, probably in- 
creased her dread of the shackles that bound 
her, his resolution was taken. In a short 
time every tlnng was arranged for his defwr- 
turo to a foreign land. The ship, in which 
he was bound a passenger, was ready to sail, 
when he requested a p:irting interview with 
Augusta. A parting interview ! — Augusta 
was roused at that sound, from the selfislmass 
of her grief. He was going into banishment, 
and she was the cause. For tlie first tkne 
since the bridal ceremony, the tluHight forced 
itself into her mind, that he too miglu have 
cause for sorrow, and Uiut hia hapfMness 
might be sacrificed as well as her own.— 
Allison was greatly allocked to see the change 
wrought in her radiant face. He was so 
much agitated^ he forgot every thing lie pur- 
posed to say, and remembered only tlie 
strangeness of their situation. He endeavor- 
ed to repress his own emotion, that he might 
not increase hers, while she, unused to self- 
control, abandoned herself ^o a passion of 
tears. He approached her with tenderness 
and solemnity, and entreated her to listen to 
him, as a fritnd^ as one willing to promote 
her happiness, by any sacrifice she miglit 
require. * I go,' said he^ * Augusta, to anoth 
er clime, whose genial influence may restore 
me again some portion of my former vigor. 
I go too, in the hope, that in my absence you 
will learn submission to a destiny which my 
presence renders insupportable. If you knew 
I he anguish that fills my heart, when I think 
of myself as the involuntary cause of your 
wretuhednesK, you would pity nie, even as 
much as you abhor. Hear me, Augusta, 
while I repeat with all the soleniniiy of the 



vows that bound us to esich other, that I w0l 
never claim the name of husband, tifi your 
own free affections hallow the sacred title. 
In the mean time I leave you with one, who 
will be to you as a loving sister, in whose father 
you will find a faithful and affectionate guar- 
dian — wiH you not part from me at least in 
kindness ?' Augusta sat, with her arms ihrtiwn 
around Miss Manning, weeping, yet#ubdue<f. 
All the best impulses of her nature were 
wakened and active. She would have given 
worlds to say something expressive of her 
remorse and regret for her selfishness and 
waywardness. Clasping her hands together 
she exclahned, ' Oh ! forgive me, Sydney, 
that I cannot love you*— then conscious ibac 
site was only wounding more deeply when she 
wished to heal, she only uttered, * what an 
unfortunate wretch I am ?' 

• We are both unfortunate,* said he, moved 
l>eyond his powc^ of control— but we may 
not be always miserable. Something whispers 
me, that we shall meet again witli chastened 
feelings, capable of appreciating all that is 
excellent in each other, and both earnest iiv 
the endeavor to merit the blessing that hal- 
lowed our nuptial tie. I leave you that you 
may be restored to tranquillity — I may never 
return— I pray to Ood, that he may find me 
a grave in that ocean to whose bosom I am 
about to commit myself, if I am only to live 
for the misery of others.' • No, no,' cried 
Augusta, Mhis must not be, yon must WH 
become an exile for me.' • Listen to her,* 
said Miss Matmmg, earnestly, her whole 
soul wrought up to the most p^lnfnl excite^ 
ment, at the sight of their mutnal distreee-* 
* indeed Sir, you are doing what is rash and 
uncalled for— oh ! why with so much to bind 
you together, with qualities capable of inspi* 
ring the strongest attachment in each other, 
will ye cloee up your hearts in this manner, 
and resolve to be miserable.* ' I cannot now 
remain if I would, as I have taken steps, 
which cannot well be recalled— your fatlier. 
Miss Mannhig, knows and approves my inten- 
liom He is the delegated guardian and pro- 
tector of Augusta. I will not, I cannot 
prolong the pain of these moments. Farewell 
Augusta think of me. If possible with kind- 
ness— slioeld I live to return, IwiH be to 
you, friend, brother, or husband, as yoerowa 
heart sliall dictate.' He pressed her cold 
aud passhre hand in hisi— turned, and was 
gone. Augusta, would have spoken, but she 
seemed as if under tl>e influence of the night 
mare. Her faculties were spell bound-i-sbe 
would have returned the parting pressure of 
his hand, but her fingers seemed icicles.- 
She sliuddered with superstitious dread. Her 
father's upbraiding spirit, appeared to her 
imagination, armed whh the terrors of the 
grave, and threatening her with the retribmion 
ofheuves. Poor Augusta ! her mind re^i* 
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red the stern, but satutary disciptioe of 
edvereitjT, and that diecipline was preparing. 
How she profited by the teachings of this 
moni tress, whose lessons, however hard, have 
such high and celestial bearings, the events 
ofafcer years may show. ♦ • » 
[Concluded in our next.] 
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From the National Intelligencer. 

Tbe liaCe Commodore R^dgen. 

CoMMODOEE John Rodoers* entered the 
Navy as a lieutenant in the year 1798. He 
was first lieutenant of tlie Constdhtion in 
the action with the Insurgente, which resulted 
in her capture. His zchI in performing his 
duty on the occasion, and complying strictly 
with the orders of his commander, (Commo- 
dore TruKton,) was, in Com. T.*8 language, 
' not lo be surpassed.* After the action 
the command of the Insurgente was conferred 
upon him. 

With midshipman D. Porter (the present 
commodore) and 11 men, he took possession 
of the prize and commenced removing her 
crew to the Constelbtioo : but before this 
could be done, the ships were separated in a 
heavy gale of wind, and 173 prisoners were 
lefl on board to be guarded by Lt. Rodgers 
and hts handful of men, whose srtuaiian was 
rendered peculiarly perilous by the circum- 
stance of their being no handcuffs or shackles 
on board to secure the prisoners, who mani- 
fested a disposition to retake the prise. The 
energy of Liein. Rodgets, assisted by the 
guUant Midshipman Porter* conducted the 
prizA saiely into St. Kitts. 

Returning to the United States, Lieut. 
Rodgers was commissioned a Captain in tbe 
Navy in consideration of bis h^hly meritori- 
ous conduct and known qualifications. He 
was appointed to command the sloop of war 
Msrylaiid, in whicb vessel he cruised in the 
West Indies for many months, rendering im- 
portant services. In 1801, he sailed in the 
Maryland for France, with Mr. Dawson, sent 
as a diplom^itic messenger to.tbat eourt. 

Iti 1802 he was' appointed to the command 
of the John Adams— attached to the Mediter- 
ranean squadron— destix>yed the Meshuda 
of fti guns, * the l^trgest cruiser belonging to 
Tripoli,* and performed other vahiable ser- 
vices. 

In 1804 be was appointed to the frigate 
Congress, and proceeded to the Mediterranean 
as a part of the squadron of vessels, under 
the commatid of Com. Samuel Barron, sent 
thitber against Tripoli. 

From Com. Barron*s extreme ill health, he 
resigned the command of the squadron, in 
May, 18S5, to Com. Rodgers, whose decisive 
condua soon dbposod the Bashaw of Tripoli 
to make peace wiib us. and in less than two 



months aAer the command devolved upon him 
a treaty of peace was concluded [with that 
power, on terms dictated by htm and Colonel 
Lear. 

In 1812, the conmiand of a squadron was 
given him.. He dashed into the European 
seas, made a number of captures, most of 
which he from necessity destroyed, .returning 
triumphant after a passage of more than three 
months. At the time he sailed, a number of 
the enemy's vessels were on our coast, greatly 
exceeding the Commodore's squadron in 
force. These lie successfully evaded, and, 
by drawing tbem off in pursuit of him, enabled 
a great number of our merchant vessels, with 
valuable cargoes, to return in safety to our 
ports. On^ of the effects of this cruise was 
to save millions to our merchants and to our 
government. 

When the .English army marched upon 
Baltimore, Com. Rodgers acted a distinguish- 
ed part in the defence of tliat city. Many 
believe that Baltimore would have surrendered 
but (or the seasonuble aid of the force under 
his command. 

Afler the waf he was appoimed Commis- 
sioner of the Navy, and presided over that 
hoard for several years. He was mainly in- 
strumental in making regulations which have 
conduced to the economy of tbe naval ser- 
vice. He was offered tbe appointment of 
Secretary of the Navy, but declined it. Hav- 
ing acted as President of the Board of Com- 
missioners about ten years ago^ the President 
invited him to take command of the Medi- 
terranean squadron,' mentiontAg considera- 
tions which induced him to do so, highly 
honorable to the Commodore. He accepted, 
and bis flag was hoisted on board the North 
Carolina ship of the line, of which D. T. Pat- 
terson, Esq. was appointed Captain. He 
cruised in the Mediterranean seas nearly 
three years. He had much intercourse whh 
the commanders of Other naval powers and 
was held by them in high estimation .~- 
Tlie ship was particularly distinguished for 
her fine condition at all times, and the hlgli 
state of discipline maintained on board. The 
Commodore, his accomplished Captain, and 
this noble specimen of American naval arch- 
itecture, were objects of universal admiration. 
Returning to the United' States, he was again 
appointed President of the Board of Com- 
missioners, and continued to discharge with 
great fidelity and seal the arduous duties of 
that station, till his constitution was literally 
worn out, and his mind exhausted, in the 
service. He then retired— -made a trip to 
England in the hope of recovering his health, 
and was received with those kind attentions 
which were gratefully remembered tHl his last 
moments. 

Of hit personal character it may be added, 
that though of quick temper, he was noble 



and generous in his disposition. He was a 
patriot in reality. Though stem in his ap- 
pearance, he was particularly distinguished 
for his humanity. The story of his noble 
and succeessful exertions to save two young 
ladies from the massacre at Cape Francois— 
his sublime efforts to rescue a poor old 
negro woman floating upon a cake of ice down 
the Susqueliannah, which were also crowned 
with success, must be told as characteristic 
incidents of his life, when these brief outlines 
of his character shall be filled up by the 
faithful historian. 
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For tlie Rural Repoflltory. 

The Sailor. 

HoMAN life is to no one so replete wiih 
scenes the most deltghtful and the most pain- 
fully thrilling, as to him ' whose home is on 
the deep.' The sky of his being is subject, 
every moment, to changes ; now bright with 
the sunbeams of hope and joy, and now dark 
whh the gloom of fear and despair. 

At one time he is pleased witii the lovely 
prospect before him, watching the sun us he 
slowly declines, throwing his slantmg rays, 
sparkling and beautiful, across the boundless 
plHin of waters, sinking, at Inst, apparently be- 
neath the very waves. Again amid the calm 
of evening or the stillness of midnight, when, 
as sentinel, he silently walks the deck, he 
gazes on the mighty deep beneath, or the blue .* 
concave above-^watching the stars as thef ' 
brightly glitter from the domes of heavefV, 
or tracing the moon in her queenly march 
on high. And as he surveys, from time to 
time, with delicious rapture, the fair ethereal 
vault, 

* Stadded wlUi ftiira unatterably bright, 

Tliroaf h wbicli Uie moon la ODCloaded graBd«or rolls * 

oflen, amid his sweet reveries, the delightful • 
visions of his by-gone years, come shooting, 
like meteors, across the zodiac of memory, 
awakenhig the vivid recollection of moments 
and scenes of pleasure once past, and bring- 
ing the whole retinue of events in his early 
life, clearly delineated, before his mental eye. 
But bow different are his feelings when, at . 
this lonely season, the frightful storm ap- 
proaches—when, amid the awful darkness 
and obscurity, he sees the lightening's fre- 
quent flash, and hears the raging tempest and 
the thunder roar-^when the dreadful crash 
of the shivering mast and *• the dismal sound 
of the pump,' salute his ear ! Terror then 
seizes him, chilling the blood as it courses 
through his veins ; and in despair he throws 
himsell upon the deck, there yields in silent 
agony to fate. 

Or calls aloud upon his Savioar's name,* 
And begs fbrnwfcy and bis pardoning giaca. 

Yet amid the scenes of horror, sufifering and 
death which he is often called to witness, du- 
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ring ihe fearful gloom that frequemlj over- 
shadows him, there at length arrives one 
brij^ht day of sunshine and joy. Having 
passed month after month — perhaps year 
after year, on the perilous ocean, enduring 
hardships the nrost excruciating, and dangers 
tite most terrible, when at last he beholds the 
blue hills of his own beloved land ; when he 
is once upon his nat»l shores, and near his 
youthful home ; when he hears the well- 
kuoivn voice of his pnrents, and tlie welcom- 
in;i cheer of brothers and sisters and fondiy 
cherished friends — imagine, ye wlio can. tht* 
trunsports of his throbbing heart. J. C. 



From the Americao Anoalf of Education. 

The Teacbcr I I^^ved most. 

* No teacher possessed such unbounded 
control over me,*s^id a lady one day, ' as Miss 
B. I was at that time only about seven 
years old, but 1 shall never forget the attach 
ment which existed.* 

* Wiis it yon alone,' I asked, • that was so 
attached to her, or was the Httachment com 
mon in the school ?* 

* We all loved her,' she replied. ' I do 
not know of a pupil in the school that did 
not love her like a parent.' 

* Why was this ? Wherein did she dif 
fer from your other teachers, at that period ?' 

< She was unusually kind and nflfectionate 
to us. She was very fond of telling us sto- 
ries. Siory telling in school was quite new 
to us ; and so strange did it seem, that we 
almost feared that it was something wrong 
Yet no little beings were ever happiei than 
we, while she told us stories.' 

< Were the stories usually short ones ? 

* Sometimes long, and sometimes short ; 
but they were always full of interest. We 
needed no urging to attend to them. We 
esteemed it a favor to be permitted to hear 
them.' 

* Were they related during what are called 
school hours, or was it during the iutermis- 
sion or recess ?* 

* In both ; but of\enest during the school 
liours. When we had been studying well for 
a long time, she would perhaps say : Now 
you may all of you lay down your books, and 
I will tell you a story.' 

* What else did she, that made you pecu- 
liarly attached to her ?* 

* She U9^d to keep little sewing schools, 
at the close of the day scliool ; which, 
though very fond of play, we esteemed it 
a great fafor to be admitted to attend.—- 
As soon as the school was dismissed, we 
were allowed to run home, and get our 
work, and come to the school room and sew.' 

^ Was it the sewing in company of your 
mates you were fond of, or the society of 
your teacher ?* 

* The latter, principally. We were never 



more happy— not even at liome— than in her 
company. We thought her among the most 
handsonie, the most ne.ttly dressed, the most 
'iniiable and tl>e most excellent of the 
earth. No school teacher at least, was ever 
so good a teacher as Miss B. We would 
not have exchanged her for any other — 1 was 
going to say for all others^n tlie world.' 

* Did she often inOict punishment ?' 

* Seldom indeed, if ever. There was no 
necessity for it. 1 remember my father 
'tsked me and my sister, one day, liow it 
happened ihnt we did not ofiener j'ct punish- 
ed. We told him we loved the teacher too 
well to do any thing wrong.' 

* Do you mean to say she never ponished 
at all ? 

' I do not. She did sometimes punish, 
though it was seldom.' 

* Was there any thing peculiar in her meth- 
od of discipline f* 

* She took great pains to have the school 
Al see that the punishment was justly inflict- 
ed ; that the transgressors had brought it 
upon themselves; and that she took no 
pleasure in punishing for the sake of pun 
ishing.' 

* 1 remember, in particular, that a number 
of the Urger boys, having done something 
wrong were culled out to be punished. It 
was Monday ; and the minister of the parish 
had preached the day before from that mem- 
orable text, *' the way of irangressors is hard.'* 
She applied the text to the case before her, 
and with the most complete success. Every 
ooy seemed to feel that he was indeed a trans- 
gressor ; and that the way of transgressors 
was truly hard.' 

* She must have been a capital teacher, 
Were you not sorry to leave her at the close 
of the term ?' 

» Very sorry, indeed ; and few if any of 
us could refram from tears. We wept at 
the school room, and 'we wept after we got 
home ; and some of ns were almost unwilling 
to be coiiiforted. The only hope I had was, 
ilillt site would be employed again, tlie next 
summer ; of which my father tried to give 
lue some encouragement.' 
' Was she employed the next term ?* 
» No ; she was engaged, early, in another 
district. Her sister was employed, who was 
an excellent teacher ; but not equal to the 
first.' 

' Have you ever seen her since ?' 
^ Several times. She visited the school a 
year, or so, after she had taught it. I was 
so overjoyed to see her, and in such a con- 
stant emotion, that when it came my turn to 
read, in my class, I was unable to say a word, 
and burst into tears. And when I saw her a 
a few years later still, after she had married 
and become the mistress of a family, and 
perceived that age bad begun to make in- 



roads upon her once fair oountenance, I 
could not refrain from feeling sad m. cbe 
change.' 

* Your aeoovnC of the teacher you IovmT 
most, is very interesting. But now tiiat yo«r 
are older and can reflect on all the ourcom- 
stances, in uhat do you suppose consisted 
her aft of giining such an entire command 
of the affections of her pupils?' 

' It was undoubi(*dIy her love for them, 
and her very great kindness. Children 
know when teachers really love them, as well 
as when it is a mere pretence. Her love 
for her pupils was ardent and sincere ; and 
was manifested not oidy in all her words and 
actions, but even in her looks and tones o€ 
voice. I do not know that I ever saw a par- 
son who exceeded her in fondness for cliil«- 
dren.* 

* ller love was mdeed strong ; petiiaps it 
was natural. It is a pity she did not ikid it a 
duty to (bllow the profession of a teacher for 
life.«-Do you think a person naturuUy indif*- 
fereiM to children, niny cuhivate a fondness 
for their society ?* 

* I do.' 

' Do you think we can love what we do not 
love ?' 

* I think that if we understand the nature 
and Unportance of this subject, and wish to 
love children in order to become a success- 
ful teacher, we may by strong efforts inter- 
est ourselves in them ; and come at last to 
a good degree of fondness for their society.' 

* So do I. It is fortunate, I confess, if 
we possess Miss B*s. niitural fondncssr for 
the young. We can never love thein Coo 
much, whether we teacli or not. But I be*> 
lieve if we think as highly of this quality, as 
a preparation for teaching as you appear to 
do, no individual who feels himself called to 
be a teacher ought to despair of success. 
Let him converse with children more and 
more^i^ead their books more sad more, and 
play with them more and more. Let him in 
one word learn to sympathize with iliein— 
to understand them—to rejoice in tlieir joys, 
and sorrow in their sorrows. No one 
knows— 1 may say more— >no one can con- 
ceive of tlie effects of such efforts on liis 
own mind and heart who has not tried them.' 

Th€ Sec of UimmtomMn. 

Mr. E , a Physician well known for 
his skill in mental disorders, saw arrive at 
his gale one morning, a lady who seemed 
forty years old although still young and fresli. 
Madame la Comtesse ds «— , was admitted 
within the gate of the celebrated physician. 
The countess introduced herself on the spot, 
and spoke as a mother in desolationi and 
despair, in the following terms : 

* Sir, yon see a woman a prey to the most 
violent chagrhi. I have a son, lue is very 
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Uear to me as well as to my liusb^ud ; be is 
-our only Son.* 

Teurd like rain fell, such as Artemrsia shed 
-over ibe tomb of Mausolems. 

^ Ail, yes !<— Y— es, sFr ! and for 8onie time 
<^e have suffered the most horrible fears. Ue 
is now at the age when the passions deveJope. 
Althoagh we gratify all his wishes, luoaey, 
liberty, Uc, he evinces many signs of demen- 
tation. The most remarkable is, that lie is 
always talking about jewelry or of diamonds 
which he has sold or given to some woman, all 
unintelligible. We suppose that he has become 
smorons of a woman, no better, perhaps, ihan 
she should be, and that he has involved him- 
self in burdensome engagements to sffiisfy 
4us desires. This, sir, is but a conjecture. 
The father and I are lost in soundhig the 
cause of this folly. 

* Wt?ll, madam, bring your son here.' 

* Ah, to-morrow, sir— by all means, at 
ooon.' 

* Tliat will do.' 

The doctor respectfully conducted the 
lady to her carriage, not forgetting to scan 
the coat of arms and the lackeys. 

The next morning the Countess drove tu 
a famous Jeweller, and after having a loiu 
time cheapened a set of 30,000 crowns, she 
finally purchased it. She negligently drew 
a purse from her reticule, found there ten 
(honsaiid francs in bank notes, and spread 
them out ; but immediately gathering ihein 
up, she said to the jeweller, * You had beilcr 
send a person with me. My husband uiil 
pH^yiin. I find I have not the entire sum. 

The jeweller made a sign to a young man, 
*wlio proudly delighted to go into such an 
equipage, started off with tlie Countess M. 
She drove to the Doctor's door, and whis- 
pered to him, * This is my son, I leave him 
with you.' To ibe young man she said—* My 
husband is in his study— walk in ; he will pay 
you.' 

The young mwi went in. The countess and 
the carriage went off, at iirsi slow and noise- 
less ; soon after the horses gallopped. 

* Ah, well, young man,' said the physician, 
you understand the business, 1 suppose.-^ 
Let us see ; how do you feel ? what is going 
on in this young head ?' 

* What passes in my head, sir ? Nothing 
except settling for the set of diamonds.' 

vWe understand all that,' said the doctor, 
gently pushing aside the bill. ^1 know, I 
know.' 

*• If the gentleman knows the amount no 
more remains but to pay the cash.' 

* Indeed ! indeed ! Be calm— where did 
you get your diamonds ? what has become o( 
them ? Say as much as you will ; I will listen 
patiently.' 

* Tlic business is to pay me, sir, thirty thou- 
sand crowns.' 



Wherefore ?' 

*■ How wherefore ?* said the young man, 
whose eyes began to glisten.' 

* Yes, why should I pay you ?' 

' Because, Madame, the cmtntess, has just 
ptirchased tlie dinmonds at our house.' 

* Good I hete we hiive you. Who is the 
Countess ?* 

* Your wife ;' and he presented the bill. 
^ But do you know, young man that I have 

the honor to be a physician and a widower !* 
Here the young man became transported, 
and the doctor called his domestics, and bide 
them seise him by the hands and feet, which 
raised his transport to* fury. He cried 
' thief! murder !* hut at liie end of a quarter 
of an hour he calmed down, explained every 
thing soberly, and terrible light began to dawn 
upon the doctor. 

Notwithstanding all the search could be 
made this singular theft, so witty, so original 
from the scene of the physician and the young 
man, was never discovered. The ingrate had 
taken care to conceal every trace of hersell. 
The driver and lackeys were all accomplices. 
The carriage was hired,, and this history re- 
mains a monument in the memoir of jewel- 
lers. 

Billy JTone^s Soliloquy. 

The following. profound refleciious, utter- 
ed by one of NeaPs heroes, in his * Charcoal 
Sketches,' j^ive a glimpse of glory in the way 
of future improvements : 

» 1 wonder if they wonlU'nt list me for a 
Charley I Hollering oysters ai:J bean soup 
has guv me a splendid voiite ; and instead of 
skeering 'em away if the thieves were to he<»r 
me singing out, my style of doing it would 
almost coax 'em to come and be took up. 
They'd feel like a bird when a .*<nake is aner 
it, and I would walk up and poke their coal 
coll ir into my fist. Then, -ufier a while, I'd 
be promoted to the fancy business of pig- 
keiching, which though it is wcrry light and 
werry excellent, requires genius. 

'Tisn't every man can come the scientifics 
in that line, and has studied the nature of a 
pig so as to beat him at manoevuring, and 
make him surrender because he sees it ain't 
no use of doing nothing. It wants laming to 
conwince then^fceritturs, and it's only to be 
done by bearing 'em up handsome, bopping 
wlMchever way they hop, and tripping 'em up 
genteel by shaking hands with their off hind 
leg. I'd scorn to pull their tads out by tlie 
roots, or to hurt their feelings by pulling or 
dragging 'eai about by the ears. 

* But what's the use ? If I was listed, 
they'll soon find out to holler the hour and to 
ketch the thieves by stsem ! yes, and they'd 
lake 'em to court on a railroad, and try them 
with biting waier. Tliey'll soon have black 
locomotives for watchman and constables. 



and big bilers for judges and mayors. Pigs 
^ill be keiched by steam, and biled fit 'to eat 
before they arc done squeeling. By and byi 
Iblks won't be of no use at all. There wont 
be no people in ihe world but tea-kettles, no 
mouths but safety-valves, and no t^tlkin' bui 
blowing off steam. If I had a little biler in- 
side of me, I'd turn omnibus, and week days 
I'd run from Kensington to the Navy Yard, 
and Sundays Fd run to Fairmount.' 



Travelinf^* 

A BTROKG, hearty, lazy fellow, who prefer- 
red begging for a precarious subsistence, to 
working for a sure one, called at the house 
of (i blunt Massachusetts farmer, and, in the 
usual language of his race, asked for cold 
victuals and old clothes. * You appear to be a 
stout, hearty looking man,' said the farmer ; 
' what do you do for a living ?* * Why not 
much,' replied the fellow, * except travei 
about from one place to another.' * Travel- 
ing about, ha ?' rejoined the farmer ; can 
you travel pretty well ?' * O yes, I am pretty 
i;ood at that,' returned the sturdy beggar. 
Well, then,' said the farmer, coolly opening 
the door, * let's see you travel,* 

Hard Tmss.^A passenger down stream 
informs us, 'pon honor, that at Cincinnati 
and Louisville the limes are so hard that a 
men will prop himself against a wall and hunt 
around his pockets for a quarter of an hour 
for a * fourpence*— -and not find it, at' last. 
* The times,' says he, * is really screw-tiu- 
ling.' 

I<etlers Gonuamins' BeasitimiiGes« 

Rectivd at this OJU*^ ending fFedn*»daf /a»(, iedmeting 
tJU nm^unt of PogUge paid, 
i W. Slierbarne. N. Y. •1,00; H O. W. Aatnirn, N. T. 
81,00, J. L. Six Mile Creek, N. Y.fl.OO; P. R.T. Wave, 
Maw. 91,00 ; U. V. T Maiden Bridge, N. Y. 91,00: P. M. 
Viclor, N. Y. ♦5,00; A. N. L. Bennlnptoa, If Y. 1,00; 
8. A.R. VVonniiiMiar, Vt 91,00: U.B East Creek, N. Y. 
1,00; P. M. Berlin, N. Y. 2,00; W. B. 8. Maralbon, N. Y. 
9U,81; E. P. M. Skaneateles, N.Y.91.00; IL R. Waali- 
ingtoB, O. #0,75; A.S. S. Ludlow, Vu tltOa; C. L. Slier- 
burne.N.Y. 91,00. 

nARRIED* 

On the 6tfa Init at Melle'nvilla, by the Bev. J. Bflrgar. 
wr. George Waltermire to Mlaa Sarah Clark, both of 
Ghent * 

By the same, Mr. Edward DoUas, of Clayerack, to Miaa 
Sarah Keeler, of Ghent. 

On the 17th Intt. by the Rev. William Caboone, jr. Mr. 
Thomas B. Carrffll .editor of the Cozpackie Standard, to 
Miss Caroline B. TraeMiell, all of Coxsackie. 

At the residence of Mr. J. M. Miller, on the 13th Inst, 
by the Rev. J. Bercer, Mr. Morgan L. Pulu to M&sa Amy 
Bollock, both of cTaveraek. 

f n thia city, oa the 17ih inst. Charles Waldo, Esq. in 
the 30th year of his age. 

On the 15th inst Mrs. Rachel, wtfb of Mi^ Daniel 
Fowler, aged 70 years. 

On the Toth inst Anna E. Nicholson, in her 8th year. 1 

In Ghent, on the 34th lost Frances Jennetu, daughter 
of George and Bliaabeth Tator, aged 3 vears. 

In Ghent, on the 6th inst very suddenly, Mrs. Elizabeth, 
consort of Mr. WiUian Piilver. 

At Kind^rhook, on the 7th iost. Theodore Bradley, in 
the SSd year of his age. ., - . ^ « 

At New- York, on ihe lOth Inst. Ann, wife of John 8. 
Livingston ofDatebess Co. 

In New- York, on the 9th tost, after a short Olnasa, Mrs. 
Elisabeth Johnson, aged 41 years 9 months and 4 days, 
wi(^ of Chester Johnson, and daughter of John Haws 
of thia city. 
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For the Raral Repotltory. 
Btmnmrnm tm tMe ni««n» 

Pais Mood, I love to gaze upon thee oft, 

Careering nightly through the vaulted sky, 
Shedding thy beama, bright, beautiful arid aoft. 

On silent vale and hill, and mountain higli. 
There is an Eden beauty in the scene, 

All nature glowing with thy radiant light, 
Reflected sweetly on the tranquil stream — 

Illumining the darkened halls of night 
And as I scan thee oft at evening calm, 

While stillness deep o*er all creation reig^ns, 
Thy lovely smile, my eye doth gently charm, 

And all the soul enraptured it enchains. 
Then gazing long intently on thy facej 

Serenely mild and beautifuily bland. 
How does imagination joy to trace 

In thee a fairy-like, Ar6adian land. 
While fancy on her swiftly- wheeling car. 

Delights through each gay fascinating tlime. 
Her rapid, airy course to speed afar 

0*er tufted mead and dale and mount sublime. 
Marking t^ tliousand fiur and pleasing scenes 

That flit, at every glance, her vision by ; 
Apd, at the prospect bright before her gleams. 

Myriads of seraph graces meet her eye. 
The Loves and Virtues there, all hand in hand, 

With white- robed Truth and Friendship by their 
side, 
She sees with mild complaisance hold command, 

With none their holy mandates to deride. 
Man she behoMs in vesture pure attired. 

Straying the heathy lawn and glade along, 
His soul by symphonies angelic fired, — 

The mellow warblings of the woodland throng. 
Around his peaceful dome contentment smiles^ 

Within his bosom gentle ease abides : 
And pleasure every passing hour beguiles 

As down ihe stream of life he smoothly glides. 
No sound of strife, no wail of grief, he hears, 

Sio vice, nor dissipation's chilly cries ; 
The voice of innocence aye greeu his ears — 

A world of purity and peace his eyes. 
It cannot be, fair Moon, that sin doth find 

A habitation in tliy vestal sphere ; 
Nought but chaste beings, lovely and refined, 

Could gain a welcome, quiet dwelling there. 
Such is wild thought's bewitching, sweet surmise. 

And such I fondly oft imagine thee, 
A charming a^id a blissful Partulise, 

Where all is beauty, love and harmony. 
Where, on ideal pinions I may soar 

Far, far from earth's contaminating soenes) 
And gaze thy fancy-pictured landscape o'er. 

Wrapt in imagination's halcyon dreams. 
SepUmber, 1838. Rvmal Babd. 

Tlie ParroC. 

BT THOMAS CAMPBKLL BSO* 

The deep affections of the breast, 
That Heaven to living things imparts, 

Are not exclusively possessed 
Py human liearts. 



A Parrot from the Spanish Main, 
Full young and early caged, came o'er 

With bright wings to the bleak domain 
Of Malla's shore. 

The spicy groves where he had won 

His plumage of resplendent hue, 
His native fruits, and skies and sun. 

He bade adieu !— 

For these he changed — the smoke of turf— 

A heathery land and misty^eky, 
And turned on rocks and raging surf 

His golden eye. 

Bnt, petted in our climate cold, 
Hte lived and chattered many a day ; 

Until with age, from green and gold. 
His wings grew gray. 

At last when blifll and seeming dumb — 
He scolded, laughed, and spoke no more ; 

A Spanish stranger chanced to come 
To Mulla's shore. 

He hailed the bird in Spanish speech ; 

The bird in Spanish speech replied. 
Flapped round hiscage with joyous screech, 

I)ropped down and died.* 

* This Incident, so strongly UlostraUnK the power of 
memory and sasociation io the lower animals, is not a 
fiction. I beard it many years ago lo tbe lalaud of 
Moll, from the family to wbom tlie bird belonged. 



From the Ladles' Repository. 
T« m Cricket* 

BY Mies MABT ANK DODD. 

Ceasb ! cricket ceaie ! thy melancholy song. 

Its chiming cadence falls upon my ear 
With such a saddening influence all day long, 

I cannot b^ar those mournful notes to hear ; 
Notes, that will often start 4he unbidden tear. 

And wake the heart to memories of old days ; 
When life knew not a sorrow or a fear — 

Forever basking in the sunny rays 
Which seem so passing bright to youth's all-trustful 
gave. 

Once more my steps are strayed at eventide. 

Beneath the fliiresi moon that ever shone. 
Where the old oak threw out its branches wide 

Over the low roof of mine early home*~ 
Ere yet my bosom knew a wish to rocun 

From the broad shelter of that ancient tree, 
Or dreamed of other lands beside our own, 

Beyond the boundary of that flowery lea^*- 
For the green valley there was world enough for me. 

A group are gathered round the household hearth, 

Where chilly autumn bids the bright flame play, 
And social converse sweet, and childhood's mirth, 

Swiftly beguile the lengthened eve away i 
A laughing girl shakes back her tresses gay, 

With a half doubtful look, and |^ndering tone — 
' Hark ! there is music ! do you hear the lay ? 

Mother ! what is it singing in the stone, 
Some luckless Fairy wight imprisoned there alone 7' 

'Tis memory all-^ which doth the spell renew. 

And though thy notes may strike the ' electric 
chain,' 
Thou const not bring those buried formsto view, 

Or give me back my happy days again. 
Alone--I am alone— these tears in vain 

For the loved tenants,, of the tomb are given ; 
They sleep— no more to suffer grief or pain, 

No more to gaze upon the star-lit heaven, 
Or with hushed hearts to list thy solemn strain at 
evea. 



Wake not remembrance thus ! for stem the fiste 

That marks my pathway with a weary doom^ 
And to a heart so worn and desolate. 

Thy boding voice may add a deeper gloom. 
Though few the clouds which o'er the blue sky rosLnr 

And green the livery of our forest bowers, 
To warn us of a sure decay yexjome— 

In sable guise- trailing the faded flowers 
Singing the death-song sad of summer's waning 
hours. 

Those emerald robes will ehange to russel brown. 

Which summer o'er vale and hill-side cast : 
To other skies that know no wintry frown, 

Bright birds shall wing their weary way at last; 
And autumn's hectic hues which fade so fast, 

Will make the * dark old woods' awhile look gay 7 
But death must some when the rare show is past — 

Then cease thy chant, dark prophet of decay ! 
I can not bear to hear thy melancholy lay. 



Bnrlml of tise Bemutif nl. 

BT JOHN B. DILLON. 

Where shall the dead and beautiful sleep 7 

In the vale where the willows and cypress weep ; 

Where the. wind of the West breathes its softeat 

sigh; 
Where the »ihrtty stream is flowing nigh, 
And the pure clear drops of iu rising sprays 
Glitter like gems in the bright moon's rays — 
Where the sun's warm smile may never dispel 
Night's tears o'er the form we loved so well — 
In the vale Where the sparkling waters flow ; 
Where the fairest, earliest violeU grow ; 
Where the sky and the eorthare softly fiiir, 

Bury her there— bury her there ; 

Where shall the dead, and the beautiful sleep? 
Where wild flowers bloom in the valley deep ; 
Where the sweet robes of spring may softly rest. 
In purity over the sleeper's breast ; 
Where is heard the voice of the sinless dove, 
Breathing notes of deep and undying love ; • 
Where no column proud in the sun may glow, 
To mock the heart that is resting below ; 
Where pure hearts are sleeping lore ver blest ; 
Where wandering Peri love to rest ; 
Where the sky and the earth are softly fair, 
Bury her there — bury her there ! 
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From the LRdy'i Book. 

I^OTe after Illarrifme. 

[ODoela^od.l 
Augwta rih) her friend are once nH>re pre- 
sented to the fiev of the reader, bin the dee- 
CiQj of the former is changed^ Thej are 
seated in a parlor side bj side^ but it is not 
tlie same, rich in all the ornaments of wealth 
and fashion, that Augusta once occupied. 
It is ID a neat niral cottage> in the very heart 
ef the country, embosomed in trees anJ 
flowers, h few words will explain tl>e past. 
Mr. Temple*s opin, generous, uncalculuting 
disposition had exposed him to the designs 
of the mercenary and treacherous. He never 
could refuse to endorse a note for a friend, 
«r ttt loan mouej when it was asked with h 
look of distress. He beliered his resources 
OS exbauslless as his benevolence, but by the 
failure of several houses, witli which he %va8 
largely connected, his estate was involved in 
ruin and his daughter left destitute of fortune. 
Mr. Manning suffered so much in the generul 
loss, he was obliged to sell all that be still 
possessed in the city and retire into the 
country, with limited means of subsistence. 
But though limited, he had sufficient for all 
the comforts of life, and what he deeiued its 
luxurie»«-books, music, the socialities of 
friendship, and the exercise of the kindly 
charities. A cherished member of this charm • 
ing family, Augusta, no longer the spoiled 
child of fortune, but the chastened disciple 
of sorrow, learnt to estimate the true purpo- 
' ses of her being', and to mourn over her 
former perversity* With such ennobled 
views of life and its enjoy mentir, she began to 
think she might be happy with a husband, 
with such irreproachable worth and exalted 
attributes as Sydney Allison, even though he 
had the misfortune to be bald and shIIow. 
But him she had banished, and when would 
lie return ? He had written to her once or 
twice, in the most affectionate manner as a 
brother would write, he had spoken of amend, 
ed health and reviving 8pirii«, but lie »|)oke 
of his return as something indcfniitc and 



even remote. She too had written, and her 
letters were transcripts of the progressive 
elevation of her character, and expressed 
with candor and warmth the just appreciation 
she now had of his own. Site was uncertain 
whether they had ever reached him. It was 
long since she had received any tidings, and 
she felt at times that sickness of the heart, 
which suspense unfed by hope creates. 

* I bring you a messenger, who I trust is 
the bearer of glad tidings,* said Mr. Man- 
ning, entering with a benevolent srnile^ and 
ushering in a young gentleman, whom he 
introduced by the name of Clarence. • Au- 
gusta, yott will greet him with joy, for lie 
comes with letters from Mr. Allison, your 
husband.* Augusta sprang forward, scarcely 
waiting to go through the customai'y fulrm of 
intl'odflttlon, and took the letter with a trem- 
bling handw * Tell me. Sir, do you know him, 
and is he well ?* The stranger bent his dark 
and lustrous eyes upon her face, with a look 
of undisguised admiration. 'I hnow him 
intimately, madam— when I hist Saw him, he 
was in perfect health, and animated by the 
prospect of a speedy return.' Augusta wait- 
ed to hear no more, but retired to her own 
chamber, to peruse the epistle, she had so 
anxiously anticipated. It was in answer to 
her last, and breathed the language of hope 
and confidence. There was a warmth, a 
[fervor of sentiment, far different from his 
former cold but kind communications. He 
rejoiced in the knowledge of her altered fi)r- 
tune, for he could prove his disinterestedness 
and show her thni he lov6<l her for herself 
alone, by returning and devoting himself to 
(he task of winning her affections. * Say 
not, my Augusta,' said he, in conclusion, 
• that I cannot win the prize. All the ener- 
gies of my heart and soid are enlisted for the 
contest. I could look on your beauty, all 
dazzling as it is, without much emotion ; but 
the humility, the trust, the gentleness and 
feeling expressed in your letter has melted 
ine into tenderness. Dare 1 indulge in the 
blinsfnl dream, that even now gills? tiiis page, 
with the luiCK of heaven ? Augusta, the «jid, 
rchu'tanl bride, iransfurnied into (ho fond 



in my yearning 
bosom, and diffusing there, the life, the 
warmth^ the frag^ance of love }^ Augusta's 
tears trained over the paper. ' Oh ! Allison,* 
she cried, the task shall not be in Yain«-I mil 
love thee for thy virtues, «nd the blessing my 
dying father called down, may yet rest ufiort 
us.^ She was about to fotd the letter* 
when a postscript on the envelope met hei^ 
eye. * Receive Clarenee* it said, * as my 
friend^ie knows all my history^ and the 
peculiarity of our situation— he is im<9^ested 
in you for my sake— as a stranger Slid my 
especial friend, may I ask for him the hospi- 
table attentions of Mr. Manning^s family ?* 
When she descended into the room, wliere 
Clarence was seated, she could not repress 
a painful blush, from the consciousness that 
he wss familiar with her. skignUor hWory^-« 
* He iiHist despise me,' thought she ; btft the 
deference and resjiect of his manner forbade 
such an impression. Gradually recovering 
from her embarrassment, and finding hint 
directing his conversation pHncipally to Mr* 
Manning, she had leisure to observe one, who 
possessed strong interest in her eyes, as the 
friend of Allison. And seldom does the eye 
of %voman rest upon a more graceful, or inter^^ 
esting figure, or a more expressive and glowing 
coutltenance. l*hcre was a lambent bright- 
ness m his eyes, a mantling bloom U)>on his 
cheek, that indicated indwelling light and 
conifcious youth. His hair clustered In sof^ 
wavV round his temples, relieving by Its 
.darkness, the unsunned whiteness of his 
forehead. Yet the prevailing charm Was 
manner, and that indescribable charm, tliat, 
like sunshine in the summer landscape, gilded 
and vivified the whole. Thh acquisition of 
such a guest gave life and animation to the 
domestic circle. Mr. Manning was a man of 
I varied information, and the society of this 
accomplished traveler, recalled the classic 
enihusvsm of his earlier days. Mary, though 
usually reserved to strangers, seemed fas- 
cinated into a forget fulness of herself, and 
found herself a partaker of a conversation 
to which at first f^he was only a timid lit«tcuer. 
Auguma, while she acknowledged the strang- 
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ger's uiieoininon power to ple«i8e, was pre-oc- 
cupied by the contents of her husband's 
letter, and longed to be alone with Mary, 
whose sympathy wjis always spontaneous 
as it was sincere. She was not disappointed 
in the rendlness of Mtiry*s sympathy, but after 
ha?in§ listened again and again, and expressed 
ber hope and joy that all would yet be for the 
happiest and best, she returned to the subject 
next in interest, the bearer of this precious 
dooument. 'Ah! my dewr Augusta,' said 
i^he, • if Attisott's noble sfrfrit had been en- 
shrined in such a temple, you, had not parted 
now.' Augusta felt the comparison odious 
It brought before her the person of Allison 
in too melancholy a contrast with the enga- 
ging stranger. * I thought it was M»ry Man 
ning* answered she, in a grave lone, • who 
once reproved me for attaching too much im- 
portance to mnnly beauty^ never thought 
3-0U foolish or unkind till this moment.' 

• Forgive me,* cried Mary, with irresistible 
frankness ; * foolish I may be, indeed I know 
t am ; but intent iohally unkind to you*-- 
never-never.* It did not require the recol- 
lection of all Mary^s tried friendship and 
sincerity, for Augusta to accord her forgive 
ness. Mary was more guarded afterwards 
h) the exp'reitsion of her admiration, but 
Augusta, in Iyer Imagination, had drawn the 
horoscope of. Mary's destiny, and Clarence 
shone there, as the staf that was to give it 
radiance. A constant guest of her Ditlv&r's, 
she thought it hnpossible for him to witness 
Mary's mild, yet energetic virtues, without 
feeling their influence. She was interesting 
without being beautiful, and Clarence evident- 
ly delighted in her conversation. To her, he 
Was always more reserved, yet there was a 
deference, an interest, a constant reference 
to her wishes and opinions, that was as deli- 
cate as it was fl ittcriug. He was the com- 
panion of their w.dks, and nature, never more 
lovely than in this delightful season, acquired 
new charms from tlic enthusiasm with which 
he sought out, and expatiated on its beauties. 
Mr. Manning was passionately fond of music, 
and every evening Mary and August^ere 
called U|K)n for his favorite songs. No^ the 
music was finer than ever, for Clarence ac- 
companied them with his flute, and some* 
times with his voice, which was nncominonh 
sweet and melodious. One eveninj^ Augustii 
was seated at the pi-mo ; she was not an 
excelling performer, but she played with taste 
and feeling, ^nd she had endeavored to cul- 
tivate her tnlent, for slie remembered that 
Allison was a lover of music. She had 
played all Mr. Manning's sonj-s, and turned 
oyer the leaves, without thinkin*! of any f»ar- 
ticuliir tune, when Cl'trencc nrresietl her at 
one, which ho said was Allison's favorite air 
• Let us pUy and sinz that,' said he, repeating 
the words, * your hubband loves ii, we 



were together when he first heard h ; it 
was sung by an Italian songstress, whom you 
have often struck me as resembling. The 
maiuicr in uhich your hair is now parted 
in front, with those falling curls behind, in- 
creases the resemblance — it is very striking 
at this moment.' Augusta felt a strange pang 
penetrate her heart, when he asked her for 
her husband's favorite. There wag some- 
thing, too, in his allusion to her personal 
appearance that embarrassed her. He had 
paid her no domplimeut, yet she blnshed as 
if guilty of receiving one. * I cannot play it,' 
answered she, looking up, * but I will try to 
learn it for his sake,' She could not pre- 
vent her voice from faltering ; there was an 
expression in his eyes, when they met her*8, 
that bowed them down, in shame and appre- 
hension. It was so intense and thrilling— she 
had never met such a glance before, and she 
feared to interpret it. ' Shall I sing it for 
you ?' asked he ; and leaning over the instru- 
ment, he sang in a low, mellow voice; one of 
those impassioned strains, which the fervid 
genius of Italy alone can produce. The 
words were eloquent of love and passion, 
and Augusta charmed, melted by their Influ- 
ence, could not divest herself of a feeling of 
guilt, as she listened. A new and powerful 
light was breaking upon her ; truth held up 
its blazing torch, flashing its rays into the 
darkest corners of lier heart ; and conscience, 
discovering passions, o4* whose very existence 
she had been previously unconscioos. She 
saw revealed hi prophetic vision, the misery 
of her future existence, the misery she was 
entailing on herself, on others, and a cold 
shud«ier ran through her frame. Mary, a- 
lamted at her excessive, poleness, brought 
her a glass of water, and asked her if she 
were ill. Grateful for an excuse to retire, 
she rose and took Mnry's arm to leave the 
room, but she |>assed through the door which 
Clarence opened and held she could not 
avoid encountering ngain, a glance so tender 
and impassioned, she could not veil to her- 
self the language it conpeyod. AugMsta had 
thought herself miserable before, but never 
iiad she shed such bitter tears, as bathed her 
pillow that night. Just as she had schooled 
iierself to submission ; just as she was cher- 
ishing the most tender and grateful feelings 
lowardtf her husband, resolving to make her 
future life one long tisk of expiation, a being 
^rossecl her path, who realized all her early 
visions of romance, and who gently and in- 
siduously had entwined himself into the very 
chords of her existence ; and now, «ihen she 
felt the fold, and siniggled to free herself 
from the enthralment she found herself bound 
as with fetters of iron and clasps of steel.— 
Tbai Clarence loved her, she could nut doubt. 
Enlightened as to the state of her own heart, 
b-hc now recollected u thout>aud covert marki^ 



of tenderness and regard. He had been ad" 
miited to the most unreserved intercourse 
with her, as the friend of her husband. Like 
herself, he had been cherishing sentiments of 
whose strength be was unaware, and whic1i» 
when revealed in their fidl force, w|>uld make 
him tremble. She now constantly avoldecl 
Iris society. Her manners were cold and 
constrained, and Iter conscious eyes soaght 
the ground. But Clarence, thotigh he saw 
the change, and could not be ignorant of die 
cause, was not rebuked or chilled by ber 
coldness. He seemed to call forth, with more 
animation, the rich resourses oT his miod« 
his enthusiasm was more glowing, his voics 
had more music, and his smile more tright- 
ness. It was evident she alone was anhappy ; 
whatever were his feelings, they inspired no 
remorse. She began to believe her owd 
vanity had misled her, and that h^ only looked 
upon her as the wife of his friend. She had 
mistaken the luminousness of his eyes for 
the fire of passion. Her credulity abased 
her in her own estimation. 

One allernoon Clarence found her alone. 
She had declined accompanying Mary and 
her father in a walk, because slie thotight 
Clarence was to l)e with them. * I did not 
expect to find you alone,' said W^ teking a 
seat by her side — ♦ but since I have gained 
such a privilege, may I ask, withom increas- 
ing your displeasure, in what I haveoflfended ? 
You slnin my society, your averted looks, 
youh altered mein*^*he |>aiised, for her em- 
barrassment was contagious, and the sentence 
remained unfinished. The appeal was a bold 
one but as b friend he had a right to make it. 
* You have not offended me,- at length she 
answered, • but you know the peculiar circum- 
stances of my life, and cannot wonder if my 
spirits sometimes droop when reflecting on 
the misery of the past, and the uncertainty 
of tlie future.' » If,' said he, the uncer- 
tainty of llie future makes you unhappy as it 
regards yourself, you may perhaps have cause 
of uneasiness, but as it respects Allison, at 
far as I know his sentiments, he has the 
fullest confidence and the brightest hopes of 
felicity, I once looked upon htm as tlie most 
unfortun:it6, but now I view him as the most 
blessed of men. When he told me the cW- 
cumstances of his exile, how lone and hope- 
less seemed his lot ! Now, nhen I sec all 
that woos him to return, angels might covet 
his destiny.' * You forget yourself,' cried 
Augusta, not daring to take in the full mean- 
ing of his words—* it is not the oflice of a 
friend to flatter— Allison never flattered — I 
always revered him for his truth.' • Yes I' 
exclaimed Chirencc, * he has truth and integ- 
rity. They call him upright and honorable, 
and just, but is he not cold and senseless, to 
remain in b:ini$hment so long, leaving his 
beautiful wife in widowhood and sorrow" 
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and was he not worse than mad to send uie 
here the lierald of himself, to expose me to 
the influence o( your loveliness, knowing thai 
to see you, to be near you must be to love, 
nay, even to worship.' * You have driven me 
from you forever/ cried Augusta, rfsing in 
indignant astonishment, at the audacity of 
this avowal. *AIIison shall learn in what a 
Triend he has confided.' • I am prepared for 
your anger,' continued he, with increasing 
impetuosity * but I brave it— your husband 
will soon return, and J shall leave you. Tell 
him of all my boldness, and all my sincerity ; 
tell him too all the emotions that are strug- 
gling in your l>eart for me, for oh ! you can- 
not deny it, there is a voice pleading for my 
pardon, in your bosom now, and telling you 
that, if it is a crime to lore, that one crime 
is mutual.' • Then I am indeed a wretch,' 
exclaimed Augusta, sinking down into a chair 
and clas|nng her Itands despairingly over her 
face, • but I deserve this humiliation.* Clar- 
ence drew nearer to her— he hesitated — he 
trembled. The triumphant fire that reveled 
in his eyes was quenched ; compassion, tender- 
ness, and self-reproach sof\ened their beams. 
Ife was in the very act of kneeling before her, 
to deprecate her forj>iveness, when the door 
softly opened, and Mary Manning entered.-* 
Her step was always gentle, and she had ap 
proached unheard. She looked at them first 
with a smile, but Augusta's countenance was 
not one that could reflect a smile ; and on 
llfary's face, at that moment, it appeared to 
lier as a smile of derision. Clarence linger- 
ed a moment, as if unwilling to depart, yet 
uncertain whether to remain or go — then 
asking Mary for her father, he hastily retired, 
leaving Augusta in such a state of agitation, 
that Mary, seriously ularmA,^ entreated her 
to explain the cause of her distress. 

* Explain ." cried Augusta, • you have wit- 
nessed niy humiliation, and yet ask me the 
cause. I do not claim your sympathy, the 
grief I now feel admits of none ; I was born to 
be unhappy, and whichever way I turn, I am 
wretched.' 

* Only tell me one thing, dear Augusta, is all 
your grief owing to the discovery of your love 
for Clarence, and to the sentiments with which 
you have inspired him ? There is no humil- 
iation in loving Clarence-^for who could know 
him and not love him ?' 

Augusta looked in Mary's face, assured 
that she was uttering the language of mock- 
ery. Mary, tUe pure moralist, the mild, but 
uncompromising advocate for duty and virtue, 
thus to palliate the indulgence of a forbiddei) 
passion ! It could only be in derision ; yet 
her eye was so serene, and her smile so kind, 
it was impossible to believe that contempt was 
lurking beneath. * Then you do love him, 
M^ry, and I am doubly treacherous.' Mary 
blushed—* with the affection of a sister, the 



tenderness of a friend, do I regard him ; I 
admire his talents, I venerate his virtues.* 

* Virtues ! oh ! Mary, he is a traitor to his 
friend ; what Veliance is there on those vir- 
tues, which, having no root in the heart, are 
swept away by the first storm of passion ?* 

* Passion may enter the purest heart,' an- 
swered Mary — • guilt consists in yielding to 

[ its influence. I would pledge my life, that 
Clarence would never give himself up to the 
influence of a guilty passion.' * Talk not of 
him, let me forget his existence, if I can ; I 
think of one, who will return from his long 
exile, only to find his hopes deceived, his 
confidence betrayed, his heart broken.' Here 
Augusta wept in such anguish, that Mary, I 
finding it in vain to console her threw her 
arms around her, and wept in sympathy ; yet 
still she smiled through her tears, and again 
and again repeated to her, that heaven had 
long years of happiness yet in store. 

Augusta, in the solitude of her own cham- 
ber, recovered an appearance of outward 
composure, but there was a deadly sickness 
in her soul, thtc seemed lo her, like a foretaste 
of mortality. The slightest sound made her 
tremble, and when Mary returned to her, 
softly, but hurriedly, and told her, her father 
wished lo see her, she went to him, with a 
blanched cheek and trembling step like a 
criminal, who is about to hear her sentence of 
doom. * I have something to communicate 
to you,' said he, kindly taking her hand, and 
leading her to a seat. * But I fear you will 
be too much agitated.* ' fs he come ? cried 
she, grasping his arm ivith sudden energy— 
* only tell me is he come ?* • Your husband 
t> arrived ; I have just received tidmgs that 
he is in the city and will shortly be here.'— 
Augusta gasped for breath, she pressed hei' 
hands on her bosom, there %vas such a cold, 
intolerable weight there ; she felt the letter of 
her husband, which she had constantly worn 
as a talisman against the evil she most dreaded. 
That tender, confiding letter, which when she 
hud first received it, she had hailed as the 
precursor of the purest ff licity. *■ It is all 
over now,' sighed she, unconscious of the 
presence of Mr. Manning. • Poor nnhappy 
Allison, I will tell him all, and then I will lie 
down and die.' * I hear u carriage approach 
ing,' said Mr. Manning ;— • the gate opens — 
support yourself my dear child, and give him 
the welcome he merits.' Augusta could not 
move, her limbs were powerless, but percep- 
tion and sensibility remained ; — she saw Mr. 
Manning leave ihe room, heard steps and 
voicea in the passige, and then the door 
re-op^i. The shades of twilight were begin- 
ning i§ fall, and a mist was over her eyes, but 
she distinctly recognized the figure that en- 
tered-— what was her astonishment, lo behold, 
instead of the lank form, bald brows, and 
green shade, marked in such indelible char- 



acters on her ntemory— the gmeefbl linea- 
ments, clustering locks, imd lustrotis eyes 
of Clarence ? She looked beyond in wiW 
alarm for her husband. 'Leave me,' she 
exclaim^, • leave me, or you drive aic to 
des|)eration.* 

But Clarence eagerly approaehad her, us 
if defying all consequences, and recklees of 
her resentment. He ctasped her in his arms, 
he pressed her to his heart, and itiiprintod 
on her brow, cheek and lips, unmutibered 
kisses. * My bride, my wife, my own belov- 
ed Augusta, do you not know nie ? and con 
you forgive me for this trial of your love ? I 
did not mean to cause you so much suflieringt 
but I could not resist tlie temptatien of prov- 
ing whether your love w»8 mine, through 
duty or inclimition. I have been the rival 
of myself and have exulted in finding, that 
love in all its strength has been mastered 
by duty. Augusta I glory in my wife.'— 
Augusta looked up, in bewildered* rapture, 
hardly knowing in wliat world stie existed. 
She had never dreamed of such a tnms- 
formation. Even now it seemed incredi- 
ble— it could not be true — her present felicity 
was too great to be real, * Can Allison tfnd 
Clarence be one?" Yes, my Augusta these 
arms have a right to enfold thee, or thejr 
would not clasp you thus. No miracle has 
been wrouglit but the skeleton is reclothed 
with flesh, the locks of youth have been re- 
newed, the tide of health has flowed back 
Again into the wasted veins, lending a ^w to 
the wan cheek, and a briglUDeas to the dim 
eye ; and more than all, the worn and feeble 
spirit, always sympathizing whh its frail com- 
panion, has replumed Its drooping wings, and 
been soaring in regions of lmpe,4ind joy and 
love.' Without spenking metaphorically, Au- 
gusta's heart actually ached with its excess of 
happiness. * I have not room here,' sho 
cried ♦ for such fullnes of joy,' again laying 
her hand where titat precious letter wasdepos- 
ited, but with such difierent emotions. * My 
friends must paritcipaie in my happiness, it 
is selfish to withhold it from them so long.' 
'They know it already,' said .\liison smiling, 
* they have known my secret from the first, and 
assisted me in concealing my identity.' Au- 
gusta now understood Mary's apparent incon- 
sistency, and vindicated her from all mikind- 
ness and wilful palliation of guilt. ^ I am not 
quite an impostor,' continued her husband, * for 
my name is Sydney Clarence Allison- and 
let me still wear the appellation you have 
learned to love, ft was my uncle's, and lie 
left a condition in his will that I should 
assume it, as mf own. I find myself loo the 
heir of suflicient wealth to be almost a bur- 
den ; for my uncle, romantic to the last, 
only caused the report of tl»e failure of his 
wealth that I might prove the sincerity of 
your father's friendship. My wife my ow« 
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b«l€)ve<l Augusu, is not hi8 blessiDg restiogg to-night,' said the old Earl of L - the 

•n IIS DOW ?* 

Bir. Manning and his daughter sjrmpa- 
thized largely in the happiness of their friends. 
Their only sorrow whs the approaching sep- 
aration. Mary whose disposition was natur- 
ally serious, was exalted on this occasion to 
an unwonted ?etn of humor. When shel 

saw Augusta's eyes turning whh fond adiiti- 1 bright lady, starting from her seat. 'Reginald 
ration towards her husband, she whispered | my brother! Hast iliou heard aught from 
io her ear— « Is k possible, that bald, yellow J him ? from tlie foreign land ?* 



father of lady Constance, entering tlie draw 
ing room. * Come, shag me some merry ^bal 
lad, for I have good news to make those hearts 
more light ;* and he smiled upon the beautiful 
creature as he spoke. * Come, Constance, 
love, join thy voice to hers.* 
*6ood news, my father!' exclaimed the 



horrid lookkig erei*ture is your husband ? 1 
would mot, aiarry bun, utileas I were dragged 
to the altar.* 

And AUisoii passiog his hand orer his 
luxuriant hair, reminded her, with a smile, of 
ilie sukiCTtpiiom sail the wig. 

Frpn Uif Bioglnin 0«zett« 

Adele Gray. 

*D»d V thou ever feel the heart's void, lady ?* 
aud the younx and beautiful creature that sat 
at the feet of IjJidy Constance, the highborn, 
who was gifted with all the b«auty and pride 
of tlie noble bouse, looked up with a sad 
smile on her sweet (hce. 

* Never ! my dear Adele,' replied the lady, 
stooping down to press a kiss upon her pure, 
meek brow ; « and tlum,' site added phiyfuily, 
* canst not have knotvn sorrow, - Thou hast 
been slieliered by our roof-tree since thine 
earliest child liood ; and I would have life 
seem to thee like a M fairy tale." 

* Ah ! Udy ! Ttie flowers are fair, but the 
storm-cloud will sometimes psiss over tliem ; 
and ths waters flow not always over golden 
sands. Kind hast tliou been to me, and thy 
tones of winning sweetness have whiled me 
from my thoughts when they have wandereu 
amidst the ** cities of the silent." The orphan 
girl is not ungrateful !' 

« Do not let us speak of gratUude answered 
the bdy. Dost thou not rank as high in 
4ineage as mysell^i-and thou, tho* d^rk Azrael 
liast pitssed o'er thy home, did not my noble 
sire woo thee to be his child ; and the sister of 
his wayward Constance. And does he not 
bless thee, that thou hast made her to furs*ike 
her follies, and to be e'en as thyself, though 
only half so pure aud good. Come, this mood 
Is noc meet for thee. Take thy lute aud 
sing to me one sweet song as thou wast wont 
to do in days gone by.' 

♦ But I'will not be a merry ofle,' sweet Con- 
stance. *Tlie chords have long been un- 
strung ;' and taking the lute she sang the fol- 
lowing words— 

- * Tkefe are AOriet Uiat itoftp lAhe lUy'i bell 
And aniler Uie violet lie. 
Am! falriee tbt on the bllTf green pide— 

AleveiMcemerrUf. 
But I would Mine bright one were hoTerlng near 

To iinilc, when the tear dropf turt ; 
And bear me a gin from the '» fklry land'* 
To earUh^for a weary heart.' 

• My sweet Adele ! why sure % song is sad 



* Sweet have been the tidings my bright one. 
His steps will soon again tread the haunts of 
his boyhood. My noble boy ! serene will be 
the evenin;: of life cheered by thy care and 
love.' And the mild eye of the old man was 
raised as to heaven in thaukfulucss. 

Adele Grey was the daughter of a younger 
son of a noble house. Her father was the 
early friend of the Earl of Lausdowne, and 
leaving his daughter an orplian, without natu- 
ral ties, as he had no eoininunication with his 
family fur years, he besought for her on his 
death bed his protection. W(jn by her sweet- 
ness and even child-like truslingness, he 
adopted her as his own, judging rijjhtly, that 
she would render the lady Constance, %vho 
was proud and overbearing, more gentle and 
humble by the influence of her own winning 
gentleness. His son had been absent two or 
three years. He left home whilst Adele was 
yet a child, but his kindness had been treas- 
ured in the young girl's heart. 

A golden sunset, with its rich tints gleamed 
full upon the old baronial hall. The lady Con- 
stance rose aud putting aside the heavy crim- 
son curtain gazed out. Tlie bright Imes 
Hided, and only a few light clouds floated above. 

* Evening comes on beautiful and still,' dear 
Adele, • come look how the reflection of those 
bright rays rests upon yon distant group of 
trees.' 

* Tis very beautiful ! but Constance, thou 
of the unshadowed brow, luuk above at yo!i 
hovering cloud — 

Dird-like doei It flit around ibo departed 1 

Or Um ipirlt'e call bear to all broken hearted 7* 

•Now this is the very spirit of waywardness, 
exclaimed the Udy Constance, with some- 
ihing of impatience in her tone. * Why do 
dark thoughts come, like birds of evil omen, 
to dim each passing hour. But list, list! 
hearest thuu not yon distant shout? the 
merry peal V and ho lady's face lighted up 
with joy. * 'Tis my brother !' 

Two horsemen galloped up the avenue, 
and warm was the welcome of Reginald 
Courtney and his companion. Tl»e •d hall 
resounded with merriment, and man^i a cup 
ilie tenants drained, to the health of the noble 
heir. 

The cheek of beauty shamed the brighi 
wreath that hung abore, and the flasli of her 
eye was sent back from mmy a mirror in the|| 



lordly hall. Blent with teh music of young 
voices the lute's sweet strahis floated around, 
and seemed to the car as the cadence of some 
blissful dream. The lady Constance wa» 
moving with stately step through the dance, 
ever and anon stealing a look at Adele, tl^. 
pale sweet being who %vas wandering alone 
through the lofty room, as if her spirit held 
no communion with those around. She 
sought her side when the dance was o'er, 
and whispered words of fondness, till slie 
won a gentle smile. They had been praying 
her to wake the lute ; and few who bssrd t\m 
thrilling strain but treasured it in their heart's 
depths. 

*They bid me twine amid taj hair 

Bright geua and radiant Howen! 
They bid me tune my lute, and alog 

Gaily in fetUl boun; 
But still the radiant flowen may be 

By every mde MaaCahalMn ; 
And ellently the lute*e aweet chorda— 

Like the poor heart's be breaking !* 

AYhy did the minstrel's eye fall, and her 

tones falter ? Ah ! the dark eye of the young 

lord was upon her ; 

* With that bright emile that made all otbera dim, 
Bo proud, M sweet, what part had she In him.* 

Sickness fell upon that noble liotise, and 
the * fever spirit* in passing over it, had not 
stayed his wing till all save the youn; Adele 
were prostrated by his |}ower. She hovered 
over the couch, and mingled caresses in her 
prayers for the bright lady Constance. She 
WHS by the old man's bed side, when the aged 
nurse would slumber, and when Reginald 
Courtney was wandering in the world of 
dreams, she wiped the damps from his brow, 
and held the cordial to his parched lip. The 
storm passed o*er, and then indeed they knew 
that Adele ha^ been as a ministering angel 
to them. But the cheek of that beautiful one 
faded day by day, and her brow became /Hill 
more white ; whilst her step was faltering as it 
slowly trod the garden walks, beyond which 
she went not. 

* With all life's bright garlands round thee, 
art thou passing to thy last resting place ?*— 
whis|)ered the lady Constance, ay she gazed 
upon the sleeping girl. She murmured in 
her dreams a few low words. Why did joy 
sparkle and beam upon the lady's face ? She 
lightly turned away. 

• Wilt thou be my sister, in right earnest, 
sweet one ? whispered the lady Constance as 
she kissed Adele Gray's cheek. See my 
brother inqst plead for himself !' And well 
was the cause pleaded, if A^ele's sweet look of 
happiness.and Reginald's smile told a true tale. 

A year went by, and again the bells pealed 
forth merrily ; and as Reginald Cotirtney led 
his young Ade]e a gay measure upon the 
green where the tenants were assembled, man/ 
a cup was pledged for happiness to the heir 
of Lansdowne, and bis bonny bride. And 
many 4 year of happiness ,had p^^ed, ere 
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Adele kiiew that she had betrayed her secret 
lo Constance in her unquiet slumbers. And 
when her husband for the first time, told her, 
that pity alone for one \yho so fervently loved 
bin), who was for his sake fading to the tomb, 
the victim of unrequited love, had induced 
him, to offer her his hand, it was with a gentle 
carets, »nd the sweet assurance that his h«art 
was now her^s alone, and that he bad lived 
to bl«S8 the hour when from generous and 
noUe feeling he had made Adele Gray his 
bride. 



iKBii^riiii^sr(» smaraoisiiBsso 



A.im American Rnasian. 

Mr. Stevens, in his * Incidents of Travel 
ill Greece, Turkey, Russia, and Poland,* 
gives the highly interesting aceount of Gen. 
SoQtag, a JRussianized American gentleman, 
a resident of Odessa, with whom he became 
acquainted whilst in that city : 

* I have mentioned incidentally the name of 
a counlrjman resident in Odessa ; and being 
so far from home, I felt a yearning toward an 
Aiaei%a|i. In France or Italy I jseldom had 
this feeing, > for thtere Americans congregate 
Id crowds ; but in Greece and Turkey I ul 
' >»ays rejoice to meet a compati;iot ; and when, 
on 'i|iy arrival at Odessa, before going into 
theiiHsaretto,-'the CH|>tain told me that there 
wsis jnt American residing th^re, hi^b^iu 
cliaraacter and office, who ha\l been twenty 
ycun •in Russia, I requested him to present 
my coinpliinents, and say that if he had not 
forgotten his father-land, a countryman lan- 
guishing in the lazaretto would be glad to see 
htm tlirougli the gratings of his prison hoiise. 
I afterwards regretted having sent this mes- 
sage, as 1 heard from other sources that he 
was a ^jrominent man, and during the whole 
term of my quarantine I never heard from 
him personally. I whs most agreeably disap- 
poimed, however, when on the first day of 
my release, I met him at dimier at the Span- 
ish consiU^s. He bid been to the Crimea 
with count Woronzow; had only returned 
» that morning, and had never heard of my 
being tliere until invited to meet me at 
dinner. I had wronged him by my distrust ; 
for, though twenty years an exile, his heart 
beat as true us when he left our shore. Who 
can tfikc oflf the feeling that binds him to 
his native land ? Not hardships and disgrace 
at Imme ; not favor and success abroad, not 
even time can drive from his mind the land 
of his birth or the friends of his youthful days. 
Geo. Sontag was a native of Philadelphia, had 
been in our navy, and served as sailing nvas- 
tcr 041 board the Wasp, became dissatisfied 
from some caufls he did not mention, left our 
navy, entered the Russian, and came round 
to the Black Sea as a captain of a frigate ; 
was transferred to the land service, and in 



the campaign of 1814, entered Paris with the 
allied armies as colonel of a regiment. In 
this campaign he formed a friendship with 
Count Woronzow, which exists in full force 
at this day. He left the army with the rank of 
brigadier general. By the influence of Count 
Woronzow, he was appointed inspector of 
the port of Odessa, in which office he stood 
next to the governor of the Crimea, and, in 
fact, on one occasion, during the absence of 
Count Woronzow, lived in the palace and 
acted as governor for eight months. He 
married a larly of rank, with an estate and 
several hundred slaves at Moscow ; wears 
two or three ribins at his button hole, 
badges of different orders, has gone through 
the different routine of offices and honors 
upon the grade of grand counsellor of the 
empire ; and a letter addressed to hiih under 
the title of * bis excellency' will come to the 
right hands. He was then living at his 
country place, about eight versts from Odes- 
sa, and asked me to go out and pass the next 
day with him. I was strongly tempted, but, 
in order tliat I mighfhave the full benefit of 
it postponed the pleasure until I had comple- 
ted my arrangements for traveling. The 
pext day Gen. Sontag called upon me, but I 
did not see hita ; and this onorning, accom- 
panied by Mi^:^aguet, the younger, I rode 
out to his place. * The land about Odessa is 
a dead level, the roaS ' was exeeMm:ly dry, 
and we were begrimmBd with dust when we 
arrived. General Sontag was waiting fur us 
and in the true spirit of au American farn>er 
at home, proposed taking us over his ground 
His farm is his hobby ; K contains about six 
hundred acres, and we walked «dl over it. His 
crop was wheat, and, althongh I am no great 
judge of these matters, I think I never saw 
finer. He showed me a field of very good 
wheat which had not been sowed in three 
years, but was produced by the fallen seeds 
of the previous crops. We compared it with 
our Genesee wheat, and to me it was an 
interesting circumstance to find an American 
cultivating land on the Black Sea, and torn 
paring it with the products of our Genesee 
flats, with which he was perfectly familiar. — 
One thing particularly struck me, though as 
an American, perhaps I onglit not to have 
been so sensitive. A large number of n>en 
were at %vork in the field, and they were all 
slaves. §uch is the force of educatipn and 
habit, that I have seen hundreds of black 
slaves without a sensation ) but it struck 
rudely upon me to see white men slaves to 
an American, and he one whose father had 
been a sohiier in the revolution, and had 
fought to sustain the great principle that ' all 
men are by nature free and equal.' 

Mr. Sontag told me that he valued his farm 
at about six thousand dollars, on which he 
could live wsll, have 4 bottle of Crimea wine, 



and another every day for a friend, and lay up 
one thousand dollars a year ; but I afterwards 
heard that he was a complete enthusiast on 
the subject of his farm ; a bad manager, and 
that he really knew nothing of its expense or 
profit. Returning to the house we found 
Madam Sontag ready to receive us. Site is 
au authoress of a great literary reputation, 
and of such character that, while the emperor 
was prosecuting* the Turkish war in person, 
and the Empress remained at Odessa, tho 
young archduchesses were placed under hsr 
charge. At dinner she talked with nnicii 
interest of America, and expressed a hope, 
though not much expectation, of one day 
visiting it. But General Sontag himself* 
surrounde(] as he is by Russian connexions, 
is all American. Pointing to the ribbin on 
his buttonhole he said he was entitled to one 
order which he should value above all others ; 
that his father had been a soldier of the rev- 
olution, and a member of the Cincinnati So* 
ciety, and that in Russia the decoration of 
that order would be to him the proudest badge 
of honor that an American could wear. After 
dining we retired into a little room fitted up 
for a library, which he calls America, fnrnish-* 
ed with all the sundard American books, 
Irving, Pauhiiog, Cooper, S(C., engravings 
of distinguished Americans, maps, charts, 
canal and rail road reports, tic. ; and his 
daugtaer, a lovely little girl ai!^ only child, 
he has taught to speak her father's tongue 
and love her futher^ latHf. tn honor of mo 
she played on the piano * lisit Columbia' and 
*■ Yankee Doodle,' and the day wore away too 
soon. We t^k tea on the piazza, and at 
parting I received from him a letter to his 
agent on his estate near Moscow, and from 
Madame Sontag one which carried me into 
the imperial household, beitig directed to 
Monsieur rintendaut du Prince heritiere, 
Peiersburgh. A few weeks ago I received 
from him a letter, in which he says, *The 
visit of one of my countryman is sp great a 
treat, that I can assure you that you are never 
forgotten by any of my little family ; imd 
when my daughter wishes to make me smile, 
she is sure to succeed if she sits down to 
her piano aqd plays *• Hail Columbia' or 
' Yankee Doodle ;' this brings to mind 
Mr. — — Mr. — — and Mr. — who 
have passed through this city ; to me it 
alone brings to mind my country, parents, 
youtii, and a world full of things and ideas 
piist never to return. Should any of our 
countrymen be coming this way, du not for- 
get to inform them that in Odessa lives one 
who will be glad lo see them ;' and I say now 
to any of my countrymen whom chance may 
throw upon the shores of the Black Sea, that 
if he would receive so far from home the 
welcome of a true hearted American, George 
Sontag will be glad to render it,' 
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Envy* 

EifVT is one of the most ? enomous pas- 
sions of the tuimon h'eart. Poisoning all 
the social feelings of its possessor, it ren< 
ders his cup pf life bitter and nauseous and 
causes him to linger awajr his days in dis- 
trustful fears and malicioud desires, and to 
end them, perha|)s in cheerless hope and 
nisery. How can the midnight sk^ of thai 
being's soul be otherwise than dark and 
gloomy in whose clouded regiojis no star of 
friendship shines, which is illumined by no 
kindly rays emanating (ro4n the Cynthia of 
amicable affection ? 

Oh wretehed chUd of envy ! ttiy condition 
bow forlorn, bow miserable!— envy iuelf how 
despicable, bow ruthless, how blasting ! It 
ia a mental Simoon, destroying efery thing 
commendable in the regions from whence it 
comes, and blighting many s germ of happi- 
ness in tbe climes orer which it sweeps its 
deadly blast. Frequently, amid the loud 
uursts of merited applause, it is heard raging 
and howling around the temple of well-earned 
.praise, 8triviu4( to wrack* and overthrow it. 
The efforts of envy, however, to ruin others, 
are seldom fruitfuL The harvest springins. 
Crom its envenomed seeds, designed for oth- 
ers to reapi it is generally obliged itself to 
gather; tbe destructive beverage prepared 
for its krteoded victim it is itself noc unfre- 
quently constrained to take. 

But of all tbe vile passions to which the 

sinfiU bosom of man is subject, none is more 

unreasonable— none less commendable, than 

* That nalignant eory wbleh tunu pale, 
And ilckeoi even if a friend prevail ; 
Whicli merit and auccen pursues with bate, 
And damns Uie worth It cannot imitate.* 

To envy another his situation, because it 
is more hofiorable or lucrative, or his talents, 
because they are superior to our own, is 
weakness, foolishness, injustice : and while 
It degrades our own character, it elevates the 
person's whom we envy, plainly evincing that 
he is in advance of us in merit or public esteem. 
It is in fact a compliment to him ; * a tribute 
of approbation ;* as Zimmerman has observ- 
ed, * to his greatness — at least, it is a mani- 
fest acknowledgement of it.' 

Cease then, ye vile calumniators, your 
vituperous hissings! aim not your basilisk 
darts at transcendent worth. Strive not to 
kill the opening buds of genius, nor the beau- 
tiful plants of moral excellence. Stand in 
silence before your superiors ; and never de- 
cry those good qualities, those elevated prin- 
ciples in others, which your own base souls 
can neither copy nor imitate. J. C. 

Draeut^ Ma. 

* That moniter, Envy wrack 

or eamsd pcalat.-^aAn0raAfta. 



More irords about l¥oiiieii« 

BT THOMAS MILLER. 

Never did knight enter the lists at joust or 
tourney, to shiver a lance, or win a prise, 
under the bright glance of his ladye-love, 
with a lighter heart, or a fuHer flush of antic- 
ipated victory, than I again resume my pen, 
to prove Uxt woman's superiority over man. 

*' The child's the father of the man,' sings 
Wofdswortli, and the budding tyranny of 
boyhoml vouches for the fact. The fair-haired 
girl is content with her little doll, smoothing 
the pillow in its tiny cradle, and fancying a 
mother's care : while tbe boy a-field, is rob- 
bing the poor bird of its young. He brings 
them home, and, perhaps for a day, their 
chirping may arrest his attention ; he then 
grows weary, and the fair-haired girl becomes 
ibeir step mother and nurse. She takes them 
up stairs, has them pbced by her litile cot, 
and in the dark night she arises to feed them, 
if one dies, she sheds tears for its loss — 
she puts it in her bosom, deeming that so 
innocent a nest will restore it to life ; nay, 
she digs it a grave, and plants flowers over 
it, and great is her grief when slie finds that 
her brother has disinterred it for the cat. 

The youth is at tbe door, waging war amo^g 
(he poultry with his bow and arrow, or wnh 
his wooden sword enacting the part of Napo- 
lean among his playmates; while the little 
sister is watering her flowers, or sitttng at 
her mother's feet, with tearful eyes, listening 
to the tales of the * Babes in tlie Wood,' 
or some such paihetk balUd. She is busied 
in laying down crumbs for the poor robin to 
eat ; while be, at a little disunce, is prepar- 
ing his brick trap to catch the unsuspecting 
warbler. When it rains, he amuses himself 
by destroying the flies that hum in the win- 
dow pane; while she watches the i^Uver 
drops, and thinks of the tears fallen from 
angels' eyes. So in childhood are the seeds 
of tender emotion sown ; the woman is in 
l^scssion of the breast, the tender phints of 
pity, and love, and hope, and sorrow, and 
feaf— >flowers that spring up in a future day, 
and make her still the beloved Eden— the 
garden of which gods have been enamored, 
when they left their starry mansion like a 
dove, and alighted, with subsided pinions, 
beside the lovely daughters of Eve. 

We read not of the star-eyed Serapliira 
falling in love with the sons of men, and 
leaving their amaranthine beds by the streams 
of heaven, and descending upon earth to woo. 
Oh, no ! if they had come down, it would 
have been to have sought companions and 
sisters among the early daughters of the 
world, and not lovers amid the men. Even 
those angels who came, descended in pity ; 
they left their golden harps unstrung, and 
their silver trumpets unblown, for man had 
turned brute. Ther| was ngthmg loveable 



save woman, and none were found worth/ 
to woo her but the denizens of heaven. Am- 
bition, and ihe sword, and the cursed grape, 
had rendered iheni monsters, and, if tbey 
came to woo, it was either reeking with gore, 
or reeling under potations of the vine. Then, 
the sons of heaven forsook the golden battle- 
ments of Zion, and dared to incur the anger 
of the Omnipotent for woman. Pity mny 
yet again withdraw the cloudy curtaining of 
the sky, and send down gentle companions, 
beings worthy of her love, which far outweighs 
the fine gold of Ophir. 

Sweet, uncomplaining woman, slie leaves 
her home and her friends, and becomes a 
wife ; tbe scenes that are hnprinted upon her 
memory are forsaken, and she puts aB ber 
trust and hope of future happiness upon a 
man. She sheds a few natural tears when 
crossing tbe threshhold, and like a tender lily 
drooping upon her husband's bosom she is 
borne away. She recks not then that be 
whose voice is soft and penetrating, siokiog 
into the very heaviness of her heart* will ere 
long leave her for the noisy cliase, the tavern 
dinner and the midnight revel. What hoors 
wilt she sit alone without a murmur, looking 
love into the face of her first born. But see 
her face lightens with joy, lie has come.— 
No ! he enters not, there is a confused noise 
in the pHSsage, a mixture of many voices ; 
Tliey have borne him to bed. Tbe bottle has 
a greater diarm for him than the praule of 
his baby, or the angelic features of his «riie ; 
a face, perhaps, and a mind, for which 
monarchs would resign realms to call their 
own. 

' Ob, woman ! thou art lovely in thy sorrow ; 

but how my htart has ached to see thee smile, 

when peace lias been f«ir from thee. Mao, 

alas ! is the darkening cloud that too often 

dims the sun of her beauty. The clear blue 

serenity of the morning of her youth wooM 

expand to a full tuidouded day« and sink 

down into a twilight of repose, amid tbe rosy 

hues of ber own brightness* were it not for 

the desolating march of man, who spreads 

his blackening thunder upon tranquillity^— 

She would 

* Walk ia baasty like tba Bi^ 
Of ctoudiesa lands and starry akiea,' 

if left to her own innocence. Why drag such 

lovely floivers from the tender stem, and wear 

their fragrant beauty for ao liour in proud 

triumph, tlien dash Uiem lieartlessly aside to 

wither forever? How much has woumo 

su/fered througjli tnisiiug to the boasted love 

of man ? How many young hearts has be 

broken ? and hopes innumerable, eternally 

blighted ? what aching heads and tlirobbiog 

brows, and tearful eyes JfBB he left upon 

lonely pillows, to weep away their sweet lives 

in torture, tlien rest unremembered in the 

grave ? 
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Happy indeed are they 

* Who never told tbeir love 

But kit concealment like a worm in the bad 
Feed un their damaak cheek,* 

who have pined in tbout^ht, tlill living upon 
a dreamy hope, and never awakening to the 
frighlful realities of disappointment and de- 
spair ; who have reared a standard for the 
perfection of man in ihetr imagination, aiicl 
never lived to see him measured by it ; who 
have fancied that his heart was all love like 
their own, and never endured his chillin» 
ueglect. 

• The world was ead, the garden wae a wild, 
And man the hermit sighed Ull woman smiled.' 

Alas ! how oden does man smile now, when 
woman sighs. He who first said that wo- 
man*s tears were like the crocodile*8, shed 
that she might destroy^ libelled the sex.— 
Woman only weeps when the sorrow of her 
heart is full to overflowing. Oh thtit her 
tears could rain a dduge to destroy all those 
who believe her artful. Her very faults have 
a charm ;^and the poet— 

* Raptured as quits each dying sage, 
Oh Woman! for thj loveUer page ; 
Sweet book ! nalike the books of art 
Whoee errors are thy fairest part, 
In whom, the dear errata column 
Is the best page in all the volume.. 

Gratitude. 

What American can read, wkbout deep 
emotion, the following anecdote from Ste- 
phens* * Incidents of Travels in Greece, fcc' 

^iKx Kalaniuki, while walking down along 
the shore, a Greek, who spoke the lingua 
Franca, came from on board one of the little 
caiques, and, when he learned that I was an 
Ainerfcao> described to me the scene that 
bad taked place on that beach upon the arrival 
of provisions from America ; when thousands 
of miserable beings who had fled from the 
burning of their dwellings, and lived for 
months upon plants and roots; gray-headed 
men, mothers with infants at their breasts, 
emaciated with hunger and almost frantic with 
despair, came down from their mountain 
retreats to seek the welcome relief. He 
might well remember tlie scene, for he had 
been one of that starving people ; and he 
took me to his house, and showed me his 
wife and four children, now all nearly grown, 
telling me that they had all been rescued 
from death by the generosity of my country- 
men. I do not know why, but it did not 
seem unmanly for a bearded and whiskered 
man to weep ; I felt anything but contempt 
for hhn, when, with his lieart overflowing and 
his eyes €\\ed with tears, he told me, when I 
returned home, to say to my countrymen 
that I had seen and talked with a recipient of 
their bounty, i^d though the Greeks might 
never repay us, they could never forget what 
we had done for ihem. I remembered the 
excitement in our country in their behalf, in 



colleges and schools, from the grey-headed 
senator to the prattling school boy, and 
reflected that, perhaps my mite, cast care- 
lessly upon the waters had saved from the 
extremity of misery this grateful family. I 
wished that the cold-blooded prudence which 
would have checked our honest enthusiasm 
in favor of a people, und*»r horrors and 
calamities worse than ever fell to the lot of 
m:tn struggling to be free, could have listened 
to the gratitude of this Greek family. With 
deep iuterest I bade them farewell, and -telling 
my guide to follow with my horse, walked 
over to the foot of the mountain/ 

A TbanksffiTiiiff Story* 

< Come Charles, my son,* said Deacon 
Alworthy, ' take one of them turkeys and 
carry up to parson Moody for thanksgiving.* 

* No father, I don't do that again, I tell 
you.' 

What do I hear now, Charles ?^These 
Ave and twenty years I have sent the parson 
a turkey, and Joe has carried them— and Tom, 
and Jerry, and you, without ever before refu- 
sing. What is the matter now ?' 

* Why father, he never thanked me for 
bringing it to htm, besides he took me to do 
awhile ago, because I started out of meeting 
too soon.' 

* Well son, you know it is the custom for 
a minister to go out before any of the con- 
gregation starts, this is done a« a mark of 
respect.' 

* Respect or not, he's nothing but a man ; 
and as for creeping for him, I won't do it.' 

* Well, let it aH pass, and carry him the 
turkey, and if he don't thank you, I will.' 

Charles shouldered the fowl, and in a short 
time was at the house of the minister, who 
was seated in the parlor surrounded by a 
number of friends, who had come to pass 
thanksgiving #Wi him. The lad entered 
without knockmg; and bringing the turkey 
from his shoulders heavily upon the table, 
said, • Mr. Moody there's a turkey father sent 
you, if you want it, you may have it, if you 
don't I'll carry it back again.' 

* I shall be very glad of it,' said the min- 
ister, * but I thUik you might learn a Tittle 
manners. Charles, can't you So an errand 
better?' • 

* How would you have me do it ?' said 
Cliarles. 

* Sit down in my chair,' said th^ parson, 
' and I will e(how you.' 

Charles took the cli^r, while the divine 
took the turkey and left the room. He soon 
returned — took off" his hat — made a very low 
bow, and said, * Mr. Moody, here is a turkey 
which my father sent you, and wishes you to 
accept of it as a present.' 

Charles arose from his seat, and took the 
owl, and said to th«. minister, * It is a very 



fine one, and I feel very grateful to your 
father for it. In this and in numerous other 
instances, he has contributed to my liappi- 
ness. If you will just carry it into ihe kitchen 
and return again, I will send to Mrs. Moody 
to give you half a dollar.' 

The parson walked out of the room — bb 
friends laughed at ihe joke, and made up a 
purse for the lad, who ever after received a 
reward for his services.— Aer/b/Ar Mv, 

How TO GET Rin or A Sbkriff.— General 
Henry Lee tiie gallant soldier of the revolu' 
tion, was like too many of his fellow patriots, 
in tlie decline of life much embarrassed in 
his pecuniary circumstances. Being once 
taking by an officer for debt, the ingenuity of 
the soldier procured his release ; he told him 
he was glad that he was vhoni to be lodged in 
prison for he had been bitten by a mad dog, 
and might do mischief.— After a while as 
they were riding he began to rave, and the 
terrified officer was glad to escape from a 
man who had been bitten by a mad dog«-» 
JV. F. TraMcript. 

Amono the addresses paid James t. on his 
succession to the throne, was one from the 
town of Shrewsbury in which the loyal inhab- 
itants expressed a wish that his majesty might 
reign as long as the sun, moon and stars 
endnred, * Faihmon,* said the king, * if I do 
reign so long, my son must govern by can- 
dUtigW 

tietters C^mtalnliiff Renalttanees, 

Rtcnved mt Uia Q0ic«, tnding Wtin—daw iMt, iMimUm 

tkt amonnt of PogtafepauU 

M. P. L. Chatham 4 Oomen N. Y. f 1,00 ; J. M. ]». CL 
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C. G. H. Opdenehurgh, N. Y. f 1,00; D. K. Owrili.'Yu 
P. M. Blapie Grove, N. Y. f 1,00. 
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niARRIED* 

In thle chy, on Friday, the 9Gth olt. by the Rev. Mi. 
Waterbary. Mr. Richard V. fl. Beatty, to Miae Angelina 
Hm Pooliney. ^ 

In New York, on the let Inst by the Rev. Wm. M 
Bann, Mr. Lorenao HIgglna, of Mancheater, Mlehlaan.* 
to Miae Catharine, daughter of Wm. P. Clark. E«^ of 
Auaierlltx, Columbia county, X^.Y. 

In thia city, on Uie S6tb ult. la her 68th year, Mm 
Elizabeth Paddock, wife of Laban Paddock. Eaq. 

On the 10th ult. Mr. W. Potter, In hia 40th year. 

On the S5th ult. Mr. Walter Frost, in hiaSOth year. « 

On the lat inat. George, aoa of BenjaaUn Teeta, In lila 
2d Tear. 

On the 3d Inat. Emeline, daughter of Marcua and Jane 
Curtis, In her 5th year. 

On the 5th inat. WUllara, aon of Thomaa and Prudence 
Clark, aged 1 year. 

In Ktnderhook, on the Slat ult Dr. WUliam Barthron, 
agedTSyeara. -* 

On the 20th of July laat. In the S3d year of her age, Mlaa 
Ann L. Han, daughter of Mr. Renjamin and Lucreiia A. 
Hall. 

At Canaan, Columbia County, on the SSd alt. Mra. 
Jeruaha, conaortof Mr. Cheater Carpenter, of thia city, 
and alater of the above Mfan Ann L. Hall, of ConaumptlooJ 
In the 36th year of her age. 

At Coxaackle, at the rcaldence of her brother-in-law, 
Mr. J.J. Ten Broeck, Chriaiina, daughter of Mr. Beth Ten 
Broeck, of Clermont, in the Slat year of her age. 

On the 4th inat. between Hudaon ic Albany, on board 
Schooner John Randolph, Capt CJayer, of Philadelphia, 
In the 30th year of hia age. Ufa funeral waa attended from \ 
the city dock by a large and reapoctaMe number of tlie 
citisena of Hudaon. j ^^ 
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To AutniiiB* 

S^MiBf Aabbath of the year ! 
Thou art a welcome season unto me, 
Although thy fading aspect oft may be 
Lonely and drear, 
To tamer hearts, which ne*er or rarely glow, 
Amid the varied forms thy pensive charms bestow. 

When thy profuse hand fills 
Earth's gamers with rich fruitage — and when thou 
Bring'st relaxation to Jie toil worn brow- 
When to the hills 
And vales armmd, beaven'ao'erarching dome 
Gives back in echoing strains, the shouts of * harvest 
home'— 

Oh I then, so far apart 
From its own happiness, as not to feel 
Within its depths unearthly rapture steal, 
Beate there a heart ? 
Or breathes a soul linraised to Him from whence 
Flows all this gladdening change, and kind munifi- 
cence 7 

Autumn ! I love to tread, 
Alone, thy woodland paths, leaf-strewed and wild, 
While yet thy golden days are calm and mild, 
And ere thou'st shed. 
Thy gaudy vestment of prismatic hues : — 
Then in tfiy sylvan bowers, with thee His sweet lo 
muse* 

And when thy zephyrs come, 
With their air^stirring pinions, to subdue 
The fervid heat which summer o'er us throws ;— 
Then, hastening from 
The world's tumultuous strife^ I love to stray, 
Where quiet dwells recluse, ftind dream the hours 
away. 

But in thy rtemer mood. 
When frowning tempests howl along fhy path- 
How sweet a shelter from thy theatening wrath 
And aspect rude, 
Where glows the social hearth— and care's alloy 
Ne'er enters to abate full flowing, fireside joy. * 

Then, while we feel the bond. 

Which closely links us to our fellow-clay, 

Chastening the force of selfishness, Oh ! may 

Full many a fond 

Endearment which true friendship shall suggest, 

Gladden each • ingle-side' and cheer each human 

♦ breast. 

H. SnuTTs. 

From the Sunbeam. 
The Bylnir Infant* 

Pale, motionless and silent^ lay 

An infant on its bed. 
While on its face the smile of peace, 

A beauteous halo shed ; 
And on that face a mother gazed, 

With looks of wild despair, 
Conscious that deaUi's resistless hand 

Had fixed his signet there. 

She saw alone the hastening hotir 
When to her fond caress, 



No more she might tliose ruby lips, 

With tenderest rapture press; 
But saw not in that placid smile. 

The brighter vision sealed, 
Which on her darling's spirit broke^ 

To her yet unrevealed. 
For near the couch an angel spread, 

His pure etherial wings, 
Imparting to that spotless soul 

Unutterable things ; 
And whispered soft of anguish spared, 

Of bliss immortal given, 
And all its new-bom senses filled 

With dreams of opening heaven I 

To My Brotlicr* 

BY CHABLE8 BPRAOUE. 

We 9it but two— the others sleep 

Through death's untroubled night ; 
We are but two— oh let us keep 

The link that binds Us, blight 
Heart leaps to heart— the sacred flood 

That warms us is the same; 
That good old man— his honest blood 

Alike we fondly claimi 
We in one mother's arms were locked-^ 

Long be her love repaid ; 
In the same cradle we were rocked. 

Round the same hearth we played. 
Our boyish sports were all the same) 

Each little joy and wo } 
Let manhood keep alive the flame, 

Lit up so long ago. 
We are but one— be that the bond 

To hold us till we die ; 
Shoulder to shoulder let us standj 

Till side by side we lie* 



From the Knickerbocker. 
Tl&o Sea* 

Emblem of Everlasting power, I come 

Into thy presence ! — as an awe-struck child 

Before its teacher. Spread thy boundless page, 

And I will ponder o'er its characters. 

As erst the glad disciple sought the lore 

Of Socratee or Plato. Yon old rock 

Hath heard thy voice forages, and grown gray 

Beneath thy smitings— and thy wrathful tide 

Even now is thundering 'fieath its cavemed base 

— Methinks it trembleth at the stern rebuke 1 

Is it not BO 7 

Speak mildly, mighty Sea ! 
I would not know the terrors of thine ire — 
That vex the gasping mariner, and bid 
The wrecking argosy to leave no tra<Jc, 
Or bubble, where it perished. Man's Weak Voice, 
Though wildly lifted in its proudest strength, 
With all its cRhpass, all its volumed sound, 
Is mockery to thee. 

Earth speaks of man, — 
Her leveled mountains and her cultured vales, 
Town, tower, and temple, and triumphal arch — 
All speak of him, and moulder while they speak. 

But of whose architecture and design 

Speak thine eternal fountains, when they rise 
To combat with the cloud, and when they falll 
Of whose strong culture tell thy sunless plains. 
And groves, and gardens, which no mortal eye 
Hath seen and lived ? 

Wh»nt chiselde skill hath wrought 
Those corel monuments, and tombs of pearl. 
Where sleeps the sea-boy, 'mid a pomp, that earth 
Nc*cr showed her buried kinge ? 



tVhose science stretched 
The simplest line to curb thy monstrous tide, 
And, graving * Hitherto' upon the sand. 
Bade thy mad surge respect hi From whose kKHn 
Came forth thy drapery, that ne'er waxed old, 
Nor blancheth 'neath stem winter's direst fro«t7 
—Who hath thy keys, thou Deep 7— Who takelh nolo 
Of all thy wrath 7— Who numbereth the host 
That find their rest with thee 7 What eye doth scan 
Thy secret annals, from creation locked 
Close in those dark, unfathomable cells, 
Which he who visiteth hath ne'er returned 
Among the living 7 

Still but one reply ; 
Do all thine echoing depths, and crested wave« 
Make the same answer 7— of that One Dread Name, 
Whieh he who deepest planU within his soul. 
Is wisest, though the world doth call him fool— 

Therefore, I come a listener to thy lore. 

And bow me at thy side, and laVe my brow 
With thy cool billow,— if perfchance my soUl, 
That fleeting wanderer on the rfwre of time, 
May, by thy voice instructed,— learn of God. 

L. H. S* 

A CliUA at Plar* 

I love thy glad and restless glee, 

My little cherub child. 
And fain once more would be like thee — 

As lamb-like and a» wild ! 
Laugh on! laugh on! thou hast no fiBart^ 
Of WisdonPfl cup brimm'd up will* tears. 
Which thou must taste in Manhood's years 

My little cherub child 1 
'Tii sad to see thee what thou art, 

And tliink what thou roay'st be ; 
How worMly woe may turn thy beart| 

And taiot thy purity ! 
Ah, no !— than that, I'd rather sec, . , 

Death crush thee in thy boyhood's glec^ 
As rude winds nip the sapling tree — 

My little cheriib child I 
Td tliy young thoughts, hote^ good how fail* 

Seems all around thy gaze ; 
All bright with hope— undimmed by eare^ 

Which comes in after days. 
Sing on ! sing on ! o'er thy glad hours 
No cloud of grief at present low'rs. 
And ever be thy way 'mid flowers 

My little cherub child I 
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l^rom the Lady's Book. 

^ Temper .—A Tale. 

*TftlKRt is Emily, mairtma !^ exclaimed 
BdiUi Evylen, us elie sprang fi-om the door 
step on which she was standing, and bounded 
tover ihe lawn to meet her Friend. 

* CMi Emily ! you bring good news, I am 
sore— yoa remain with lis do you nol ?^ 

^ ^o indeed, Edith. Mamma will be most 
happy to leave me with yon. and Mrs. Evylen, 
until hei" return.* 

* Tlicn It is all settled,' Said Editb, and she 
smiled fondly upon Emily, as she drew her 
arm within her own, • and we shall be so 
happy, dearest! Frederic Herbert is with 
us s it is a son of holiday just now with him— 
you know he has been latuly admitted to the 
bar— and body, and mind, require relixation 
after Ins long course of ardnoos study ; there 
he stands with mamma in tire door way, 
should yott h^vc recognized him?* Emily 
shook her head. * It was so long since she 
had sceh him — she had so little rcmem 
brancc of him when a boy.' 

* Yet we often retain distinct impressions 
of persons, .seen wlien very young,* said 
Edith ; M am almost surprised your recol- 
lection of Frederic is not better.* Nodding 
with a good humored smile to Herbert, %vho 
advanced to meet them, she said, ' You have 
the advantage of Miss Riverion, my clever 
coz, she remembers nothing about you, more 
than of any other boy.* 

' My recollection of Mies Riverton is very 
dilferent indeed from ihat,' said Frederic, 
bowing with an air of animated pleasure to 
both ladies. •! well remember the sweet 
countenance, that has changed only to become 
|)erfect, and which I think, would have enabled 
me to recognize her under any circumstHu- 
ccs.' Mrs. Evylen now came forward, and 
welcomed Emily with a kindly, but languid 
smile. ' She was a tall, faded woman, of per- 
haps some forty summers, with a listless and 
heavy countenance, which the heat of a warm 
afternoon did not by any means improve. 

* I am glad you are come, Emily,* she «aid, 



* Ft is so stupid here, t longed for the siglit 
of your ha])py face again^-really the heat is 
intolerable, this weather oppresses me so 
much, I am quite Unf^t for society, I think I 
will lie upon the sofa again ; indeed it is the 
only comfortable way of pssing one^s time ;* 
and with a yawn she made no attempt to 
repress, she entered the house to put her 
laudable resolution into practice. 

* Lay aside your bonnet Emily, my friend, 
said Edith, * and let us sit under this pleasant 
sitade tree, we shall have air here if any 
where,* 

They v^ere scarcely seated, before Mr. 
Evylen joined them ; he was a tall, spare man, 
upon whose brow the world had drawn many 
a hard and h^rsh line, scorn and incrcdulhy 
marked the Vrhiie and wasted features: as 
they lay in repose ; tr9ccs there were of much 
manly beauty, and when he smiled there was 
a captivation, but without softiigss : fe«v, I 
ween, had ever marked through the stony 
coMness of his eye, an expression of feeling, 
sympathy, or beuevolenre ; there was in his 
character a selfishness too intense to leave 
room for the exercise of belter feelin^^s. — 
Edith was the sole tie that bound him in 
social life-^his wife had long ceased to be an 
object of interest or esteem— but for that 
only child, that daughter of rare and exceed- 
ing beauty, he was never tired of forming 
ambitious projects, and even his exacting 
and proud spirit Wiis satisfied with the undis-^ 
^uised admiration she every where excited. 
Evylen was thoroughly versed iu ihe minutiae 
of good society ; prepossessing and gentle 
in his manners, because self-possessed, and 
artful, he was a general favorite; and pleasant 
companion, in the circle *be deemed exclu- 
sively his own. 

Smiling upon the group as he approached, 
and addressing Herbert, he said: 'I fear 
your resolutions will melt into * thin air,' 
these are powerful lempiatians to swerve you 
from the dull pnth of duty, but remember 
nephew, mine I Fame will not rule a divided 
empire, she claims all your heart, and will 
enter into no compact with Cupid : and these 
fair l.idicb would only injure }ou wiihouf, 



benefitting themselves, if they induce you to 
think differently.* 

* You are right, uncle,' said Frederic, in 
a voice into ivhich a tone of sadness had 
stolen, easily detected by the quick eye 
of Evylen, ' but stern necessity will be the 
strength of my good resolves ; it will be long, 
very long, before I |iay other court than what 
is demanded in my profession ; but in our 
fair laud,' and his eye U|^ted cheerily, ' there 
is a broad path of distinction as open to the. 
briefless barrister, as to those who * sit in 
high places,' and rf I carve my way upward, I 
ni'ty hope the reward will await me at last :'— 
and he bowed to both ladies, though his 
eye rested with a loi^g, earnest glance upon 
Edhh. 

All unconsciously, there wa9 a springing 
op in the heart of Herbert a passionate love 
for his cousin-— and little wonder that he 
loved her-^that queenly girl, with her high 
and sparkling beauty ! Yet her pure aud 
faultless features bore the impress of char- 
acter, too commanding for the lot and happi- 
ness of woman ; the eye, black and piercing, 
could flash forth the rays of intolemble 
anger— the mouth so perfect, was yet so 
haughty, and so resolute ! the brow so high 
and broad, bore out, and sustained the noble 
Character of her beauty— the full pro|)ortioned 
and stately form— >ihe snowy shoulders, and 
perfect bust. The hair of ' darkest hue* wae 
braided back from the forehead, contrasting 
with the sunny ringlets of Emily Riverton,, 
who sat by her side. Fair were both those 
maidens^— but how unlike! Deep in color, 
as those of Edith, were the eyes of Emily, 
but how inexpressibly soft and touching the 
expression ! It is seldom wc see a black eye 
that can lay claim to that rare and peculiar 
beauty. In a life time I have known but two 
persons so favored ; irresistibly sweet and 
identic, was the beaming glance of Emily ; soft 
hair, many shades lighter than that of Edith, 
wound itself about a neck and forehead of 
surpassing whiteness, the face of Emily 
lij^hlcd by the glad, joyous eyes, and pure 
color that pl.«yed on her cheek, was eminently 
b'jauiiful. She was not t«> tall as Edjih, mtf 
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no full proportioned, rather above the inkldle 
height, and verjr graceful In form. And now 
turn we front the pleasant alfftde tree, to learn 
something of the p:i8t hiatory of the group. 

In rearing up her young and beniuiful daugli- 
ter, Mra. Evylen hid bronght tO the tamk 
mentalincapiicity of the grossest order ; over 
her head years had paased without bringing 
wisdom ; she was too indulgent and too good- 
natured, to correct the ungoverned temper of 
Edith, or to curb with a strong hand,the self-will 
rtiai every day Htrengthened in her diameter 
Forgetful of her high and solemn responst- 
liiltty of mofAer, Mrs. Evylen was never so 
bappf as when superintending the child's 
dress, and seeing her lovely little face decked 
with smiles ; to thot effect nurses were desir- 
ed to humor tho dear little creature ! — 
• That all children were troublesome, and 
would liMve their own way— ihey must noi 
wrangle with a child, but give up.* Humor 
her they did, to some purpose ; * give up* 
became a standing rule in the family, and 
ther^ was a general, an implicit yielding to 
lire wishes of the spoiled girl. Mr. Evylen 
immersed in business, and much fron) home, 
had few opportunities of judging of the real 
disposition of Edith ; hj)d he known the 
truth, li« was too worldly not to have correc- 
ted the error the worldly advantage of his 
chUd was the chief object of his anxiety, and 
he was wise enough to know she woid<l be 
greatly injured by a temper so imperious. 
As Edith grew up to womanhood, her intima- 
cy with Emily Rire^toi^ caused a sudden and 
severe check upon all exhibition of violent 
•anger; a sense of shame was awakened, and 
when that intimacy had ripened into a firm 
and fast friendship, it became a great, redeem 
hig trait \q ttie character of Edith, that she bore 
p^itiently with, and even strove to benefit by 
the counsels of Emily, her good and ftiihful 
monitor, who wanted her of error with 
steadfastness and truth that few could have 
borne, reared in the ruinous sclf-indukenos 
that marked the early years of Edith Evylen 
Two years passed at a f.isUioiKibIc board 
ing school, com|>leted the education of the 
future wife and mother I A dissipated winter 
iiyown followed, causing the heart of Ed hh 
to glow, from the intoxication of gratified 
vanity ; to her young imagination the hom- 
age she received was dazzling ; and then, 
and there, when her heart was open to re- 
ceive such impressions, did her father open 
to her his plans, hopes, and expectations. 
He told her * his affairs were in confusion, 
he could still keep his standing fur a time, 
but his ultimate hopes of success were u|>on 
her — a wealthy son-in-law would furnish the 
means to reinstati^ bim in his former suc- 
cessfid and prosperous course of business — 

relieve him from his 



her not unwilling ear many a tale of splen- 
dor; and of triumph, of willing slaves, won 
by the magic of wealth and beauty ; of a rule 
in the circle of fashion, her matchless taste 
could render powerful.' The taint of world- 
liness was given to her young mind, ^pd she 
was conscious of a growing and intense de- 
sire to realise her father*s vain imaginings. 
Where was the rightful guardian of the 
young and exposed years of Edith ? Where 
was the mother whose duty it was to point 
out the errors into which her child was fall- 
ing, and endeavor, with energy and decis- 
ion, to correct them — slumbering at her post, 
when the dearest and best interests of her 
only child was at stake. How think ye« 
would the ambitious projests of that worldly 
father have weighed in the balance against tde 
warnings, and admonitions, prompted by a 
mother's ceaseless and untiring love ? High 
-*higli in the air they would have gone, 
featliery things fur the winds to sport with ! 
In the daughter's heart, the name of mother 
is a holy* spell— a holy and trusting spell, 
leading to all good, and gentle, and womanly 
thoughts ! Should not an influence so re- 
fining, so beneficial, be rendered effective, 
by the aid of strong and judicious mental 
culture ? Oh ! that men would study their 
trui* interests, and educate their daughters ; 
the cry. is ringing through our land, mothers 
«Io your duty ! Right — but they must be 
fitted for that duty ; and when mothers are 
unqualified, by mental iiicnp:icity, it falls upon 
the father — it is his duty ; tho path lies be- 
fore him \^ a flood of golden liglit ! If you 
would make your home a happy one— your 
household hearth a scene of contentment and 
love, give unto your daughters resources 
which will render them independent of the 
wholesale slanders, and vain frivolities, sought 
with avidity by hundreds, as a stimulus to the 
dull monotomy of domestic life. Do you call 
tho present system of education, that which 
will fit women to be wires and mothers ? Do 
the fathers of our fair land give this moment- 
ous subject sufficient attention ? Is it their 
l^art to look on with indifference when fair 
girls are springing up around them, wiili the 
seal of promise upon their brow, and mi 
intellect running riot, for want of judicious 
training ? Money is spent freely, but it is time 
ihiit is needed ; the defect in the education of 
girls is-to be found at home ; onr teachers do 
their part faithfully. Why then do girls 
evince an indifference, not to say distate, to 
a cource of judicious reading ? It is because 
the taste is not formed at home. Let a 
father point out a course of reading, encour- 
age, and aid the young beginner ; let intel- 
lectual pursuits occupy much of the time spent 
in the domestic circle ; the taste once acqui- 
lo relieve him from his present state of red will never forsake them. Amid the 
dreadful iusecuriry ; and he poured into 'round of youthful gaieties, a daughter m-y not 



fully appreciate these advantages, and a father 
must contend with her disinclination to stud/, 
but let him persevere ; for there comes ai» 
after time, a long after time of quiet and se- 
clusion. Then will the heart of that daughter 
rise up in 'silent and undying gratitude to thn 
ftther who has so guarded and guided her 
young mind, that her happiness is secured, 
independent of outward circumstances. She 
will never forget in the long hours of inevit- 
able solitude, the fostering hand that has led 
her, by a pleasant path, to the enjoyment of 
happiness within herself; it renders the tie, 
between father and daughter, infinitely more 
endearing and sacred ; the father's thoughts 
are not a * sealeil fount' to the keenly sympa- 
tlifzing- girl by his side, and he is repaid a 
thousand fold for all his earl^ care and atten- 
tion, by such communion. * 

Let fathers do their duty for a geuemttpn 
to come, and mothers will take the place God 
ordained they should ; well and wisely quali- 
fied to perfortu the important duties which 
devolve upon them in life. It is no argument 
against us, to point otH the coumless multi- 
tude of mothers who are nobly sustatoing 
their character, eminently fitted so to do i 
that there are hundreds, nay thousands in 
our land miser«ibly disqualified, no one will 
vesture to deny. Let this grand defect in the 
home education of girls be remedied, and we 
shall not have it marked, in the note book of 
a passing traveler that vacuity of mind was 
a cause of evil, and a curse to Americatt 
women« 

AVidely different in all respects, was the 
mother of Emily Riverton from Mrs. Evylen. 
In educating ber datighter. Mm. Rivcrtou had 
ever borne in mind the peculiar trials that faill 
to the lot of woman in her various relations 
in life ; she felt how invaluable the blessing 
of a ciUtivated mind had been to lier in the 
weary intervals of sicluiess, the long hours of 
privation and sorrow most women are subjeec 
to ; she was sustained in adversity ; her 
temper rendered serene and cheerful, by tli^ 
strong effort of a well-disciplined aod vigor- 
ous mind. * The sole daughter of ber house 
and bean' was growing into a beautiful wo- 
man, a companion and support to her declining 
years. Emily had been wholly educated bjr 
her mother, who h|d lost sever.d childreti 
before her birth ; the death of her husband 
followed soon upon that event ; and Eaiiljr 
remained a tie that bound her to life, and 
roused her to continued and active exertion. 
The time and attention of Mrs. Riverton 
almost exclusively given to her chiki ; un 
her fostering care and pruning hand, nothing 
really valuable was neglected, while there wne 
found, by a judicious appointment of time, 
leisure for those accom|>li8hment8 that sit so 
gracefully on woimm. Mrs. Riverton's health 
had received a severe shock from lier eaHv 
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flomestic afflictions, she had at no time felt the 
vigor of frame, and elasticitj of spirits, 
ibmt follow an entire restoration to health ; 
bat she was quite equal to all her duties ; nnd 
like too many others, satisfied with being so, 
She neglected the out-door exercise thm 
would have strengthened and restored her 
•ofisebled frame to its original vigor; her 
lieahli gave waj, and Emily's attention was 
required, and freely given. It was beneficial 
to the mind of that gentle girl to go tlurough 
the «elf-denying process of a skk room— 4o 
bear silently the caprices of the worn suffer 
er*>to cheek the countless fears that spring 
from the heart to the face, and ever wear in 
ibe presence of the invalid, a quiet and eheer- 
fiil countenance ; how rich the reward thai 
•waited her at last ! The pale cheek of tlie 
stricken mother lost slowly, but surely, its 
raoken expression, and ashy hue; light 
esme to the eyes, color to the lips, and 
strength to the bowed and debilitated frame. 
It was at the commencement of Mrs. Riv- 
STtos*s illness, Edith Evylen returned home 
from scliool ; her father's residence was within 
s few hundred rods of Mr. Riverton*s house, 
and both were not more than a two hours 
ride from the city. Emily was then sisteen. 
Edhh a year older. In their more youthful 
years any great intimaLy between them was 
checked by Mrs. Riverton; in this she was 
Hided by Mrs* EvylenV habit of spending her 
summers * where most the gay do congregate,* 
and Edith accompanying her. The friendship 
that now sprang up between these fair girls 
•he had no desire to check, believing Emily 
secure from evil influence, nnd hopins; with a 
Christian's spirit, to benefit Edith. She saw 
with sorrow the neglected and faulty education 
of the maiden, but she admired her ivondrous 
beauty, and was fully :dive to the enthusiastic 
love she bore to Emily. In tlie natnre of 
BSdtth Evylen there was no disguise ; high, 
liangbty and imperious as she was, she scorn- 
ed a mean action, and would not for any 
gain have sullied hcplips with a lie. Gener- 
ous by nature, where her prejudices did not 
interfere, (strong, for they had grown un- 
checked) she was capable of self-sacrifice of 
no ordmary kind, for the sake of a friend. 
And how did the example, and character, the 
soothing words, and kind advice, of such a 
woman as Mrs. Riverton, act upon the stormy 
passions that so often shook the frame of 
Edith ? as the voice of Him, np;*[i the waters. 
who said—* peace, be still !' the raging of the 
human sea sunk down silent and abashed ; 
and Edith rightly appreciated the obligations 
she was under to Mrs. Riverton. She had 
seen enough of the world, even in her young 
years, to feel the indelible disgrace temper in- 
dicts upon its possessor— and that possessor a 
wonwn. But Edith was not cured, the defect 
was yet there, but the haughty exercise of it 



was much checked; she felt and often bkteHy, 
the superiority of Emily's acquirements over 
her own, she admired the course of uniform 
study, and judicious reading, that constituted 
the chief pleasures of her life ; without having 
resolution to follow tlie example. Consoling 
herself with the reflection that • her's was not 
the fault,' * I should have been taught these 
things ;• she would say, • no one ever acqui- 
red a love for study at a boarding school, but 
cU home. It is too late A>r me now, unless 
I educate myself over again, which I liave no 
ambition to do ; alas ! I am like a blind man, 
groping my way up a hill, countless impedi- 
ments meet me at every step.' 

During the summer of Mrs. Riverton's ill 
health, the most of Edith's time was spent 
with her friends. A winter intervened, spent 
by Edith in — — city, entering with her 
whole soul into the pleasures of a town life. 
It was a starting surprise to hear from her 
father such an unequivocal avowal of his 
circumstances, she recoiled from the thought 
of surrendering all that splendor that girt 
her beauty round with such a spell, and she 
listened all too willingly to the scheme of a 
wealthy marriage, that would contiime her in 
her present station, perliaps ensure her a 
loftier one. 

It was the summer after the winter spent hi 
town, that we have introduced Edith to our 
readers one among the group, beneath the 
pleasant shade tree. During the time of 
their ' separation, Emily had been with her 
mother, whose health, much impaired, it wait 
hoped would be re-established by a protracted 
stay at the springs ; thither she had gone, 
accompanied by her brother, consigning 
Emily to the care of Mrs. Evylen. The 
meeting with Edith satisfied even Emily, 
aUvays exacting from those she loved, loving 
so tenderly ! Edith brought baek the same 
wann attachment to her friend slie had ever 
felt ; the taint of worhlliness could not reach 
the one bright and pure feeling, interwoven 
with the best and truest feelings of her heart. 
Too beautiful herself to feel the smallest sen- 
sation of envy, she gazed with rapt and won- 
dering delight upon the expanded loveliness of 
Emily, and began already (hs women are 
Hpt to do) to build fiiry castles' for her sweet 
Emily, and her cousin Frederic. Herbert 
was the only child of her mother's sister, an 
orplian from his early youth, much of his 
holidny time had been spent under the roof 
of Mr. Evylen, his guardian. Save his pro- 
fession, he was without pecuniary resources, 
his wealth sufficed to give him a finished 
education ; there was little doubt of his 
ultimate success on the busy stage of hfe : 
he united great decision, and energy of char- 
ter, to an acute, discriminating mind. Appa« 
rently reserved at first, as he became more 
familiar, there was a wondrous charm in his 



conversational powers, which were of a high 
order. Natare bad been no niggard in her 
gifts, and he was handsome enough to please 
tlie eye of Edith, ( grown critical of late) 
and naturally enough, she looked forward to 
much increase of pleasure from his resldefiee 
in her father's house for a month to cosie. 
The heart of Edith bad softened more than'' 
the proud girl liked, under the influence of 
Herbert's attractions, end she hailed with joy 
the visit of Emily ; she was too genereus to 
wish her cousin's love, when in her heart slie 
knew his poverty was an insuperable bar to 
their union. Present wealth her husband 
must be master of, or none of her's could he 
be ; and a heavy sigh would oAen end this 
kind of reasoning— -she was teaching her* 
self to believe it a stern necessity* Let it be 
borne in mind, the faults of Edith were the 
natural results of a perverted and faulty ed«t« 
cation ; tlie principlee so carefully Instilled 
by her true friend, Mrs. Riverton, had not 
taken deep root, they had fallen upon a soil 
choked np with the errors of a neglected 
youth : the arguments of her father bad 
acted upon Edith with all the weight "of cbar«- 
acter she was accustomed to associate with. 
the name of father I Had her mother been 
cafiable of acting a mother's part, the selfish 
and worldly views of Evylen would have fallen 
like snow upon the pure water, leaving no 
trace behind. 

During the month Emily, and Herbert 
remained at Mr. Evykn's, there was mweh 
gaiety and out-door amusement. Emily Rfv* 
erton's young heart was beginning to know a 
love stronger than that she had borne her 
motlier, and deeper f «r, and more enduring, 
than she would admit it to herself to be ; she 
was unconscious of the love Herbert bore 
to Edith, so constantly had Edith striven to 
blind her to the fact. In Tery fondness too, she 
believed sincerely that Emily was better fitted 
to constitude the happiness of Herbert, than 
herself; and then Emily was an heiress too ! 
the very thing he most wanted. And so she 
went on, encourageing in Emily a preference, 
and striving to implam it in the heart of Her^ 
bert. Sometimes she feared he had sufiTered 
his thoughts to stray too often to herself, but 
she never dreamed of the strong and earnest 
feeling that Uy unstirred in the heart's depths, 
or of the deep hope he treasured in his bosoni, 
and resolved to test ere he left his* uncle's 
house. His real admiration of Emily's beauty 
he was not slow to express to his delighted 
cousin, while his manner was most generally 
the same to both. Edith took care they 
should be constantly together. Many a flat- 
tering word fell laughingly from the lips of 
E^ith in speaking to Emily of her lover, as 
she ever styled Frederic ; nor did it once 
enter the head of Edhh she was acting wrong : 
the creature of impuhie, she lost siglu of the 
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game hope she would see her united to one 
•a every way worthy of her. 

Affeirs had gone on in ihie way, until the 
iMt dnf of Herben*8 May arrived, without 
hie being able to eee Edith alone, Uirough 
her determined eflbrts to avoid him. Her 
mind had been in some degree awakened to 
the true etate of Herbert's feelings, and she 
resolutely evaded every opportunity for ex- 
planation on hie part. 

81)e was so sure lie would love Emily yet I 
80 beautifully, so worthy to be loved ! But, 
between Frederic and Edith there had been 
long years of intimate comiiiunion, when he 
ImmI been to her as a very dear brother, and she 
to him, the light and guiding star of his exist- 
ence ! If these thoughts would rise unbidden, 
ibey were stricken back by the steady firm- 
ness of Edith } and wl»en she approached, 
with Emily leaning on her arm, to where he 
sat reading in the library, slie said distinctly, 
and cheerfully : 

*Thi6 is the hist evening Frederic, you 
spend with us, come let us have a ride upon 
tlie water, what say you, my Emily ? The 
brow of the young girl was shaded by some 
inward thought, but her eye lighted, and the 
color rose up joyously in her fair cheek, 
as she marked the assenting eagerness of 
Herbert ; she did not know it was because 
Edith had asked hinv— she gently said : 

* I know of few pleasures more delightful 
than a row upon the waters, in * the still even- 
ing time.' 

Frederic had been vexed, an I annoyed, 
at what he believed to be the intentional 
avoidance of him by Edith ; but she had 
herself sought him, invited him to go. His 
heart rose hi^h witli liope once more, and he 
inwardly prayed favoring fortune to befriend 
him in this, his las^extremity. A pleasant 
walk brou^t them to the water's eilge : as the 
light, fairy boat shot out into the clear water, 
a long ray from the declining sun fell on its 
pathway : See ! Edith, see •' cried Emily 
« 'lis a kiss the sun has thrown us, to hid us, 
welcome to the fairest haunts his beams ever 
•hone upon.' Edith laughed merrily at * the 
conceit,' as she termed h, and b^ide Herbert 
row far up the stream, and suffer the boat to 
glide down the current ; h few strong pulls, 
and the fair lady was obeyed, 

Emily sat abstracted, and apart. Herbert 
noticed it, and bending suddenly forward, he 
said, in a low earnest tone t • Edith ! how 
tranquilly and joyously theJioat glides over 
the water, could you not fancy this the stream 
of life, and that on its bosom inir lot was 
cast together ?' 

* Not together, oh ! my cousin ;* raid Edith, 
sadly, but firmly, • not together, you mnat 
struggle and toil for high advancement j 
mount upward on the eagle's wing, and build 



your eyry in the sky ! And I too,' she con- 
tinued proudly, * have mine own drenmings, 
they are of power and splendor ; we botli 
climb the hill of fortune, Herbert, but our 
lot is not together :' and the cold, resolved 
tone of that rich voice fell with a dull and 
heavy weight upon the excited and bounding 
heart of her cousin, bringing to his bosom 
conviction strong, and terrible, that for him 
there was no hope ! 

Emily had not distinctly heard the words 
of Herbert, but struck by his manner, she 
noted the reply of Edith ; it was the first 
stroke, upon the young and trusting nature 
of Emily ; she strove to force back the tears, 
that gathered in her dark eyes, to steady the 
shaking lip, that warned her the inward strug- 
gle was too a))parent, she bent over the bright 
water struggling for composure; large drops^ 
one-^another,- and yet another, fell silently 
upon the stream. It was singidnr she had 
never even thought of this with all her admi- 
ration of the wondrous beauty of Edith, she 
had never foreseen such a result, and shame 
mingled with her bitter feelings, preponder- 
ated indeed over every other. From the 
seclusion she had always lived in, she was 
little skilled in divining her own emotions, 
and even then, she would fain have believed, 
shame fur herself, pity for Frederic, had 
caused the waters of bitterness to fiow--and 
that no abiding feeling could be traced in the 
depths of her fond and foolish heart. 

'The soft, and touching expression of 
Emily's countenance, wore a mild and mourn- 
ful siidness. The clear water mirrored back 
to her anxious gaze no further expression of 
sorrow, or distress — how gentle and womanly 
was Emily ! how fitted for happiness, in the 
different stations the sex is called upon to 
nil. None can ever know, but those who 
have the burden, the self-abasement, the 
crushing sense of deg nidation, that wTings 
the heart of a noble and high-minded woman, 
compelled to do homage to physical power, 
clothed wah the form, without the majesty of 
man ! Better, far better that a woman so 
situated, should lay her head in the silent 
grave, and be at rest ! Not such a one was 
Emily Riverton. She could submit, well, 
wisely, and gracefully ; she was in all things 
a woman, softly, and femininely so-»such a 
one as Milton dr'^w, ere the taint of sin 
rested upon the purity of our common 
mother! but with intellectual advantages of a 
high aufl finished order, a disciplined and 
well regulated mind, she was a woman, 
fitted to be a companion, wifo,^nd mother. 

But the boat ! the fairy boat ! is gliding 
onwarti, cutting the bhte water, like an arrow ; 
over myriads of creatures, is that tiny boat 
winging its way, bearing in its bosmin, strug- 
gling hearts, ond mournful faces-<-ali*-^aII alike 
the work of one creative hand. 



* Silently, and separately, after landings 
they walked back to the house ; in the door- 
way, Emily excused herself for the evening, 
and went directly up stairs : unexpectedly, 
Herbert found himself alone with Edith, bis 
voice faltered slightly, as he said : 

* I will not affect to misunderstand you ; 
whatever may be my fate, may your deci^n 
work out good for yourself: may you indeed 
be happy, great, gay ; all your heart can 
desire. Edith, my long-loved Editli V and he 
covered his face with his hands, to eoneeal 
the emotion he could not roaster. 

* There is good in store for us both,' said 
Edith, kindly, cheerfully ; * many happy hours 
shall we yet spend together, or I am no trse 
prophet ; farewell, then my cousin — brother : 
may you meet with that success in life, I so 
ardently desire for you ; the time is not far 
distant, Herbert, when another and a fairer 
will console you for the present disappoinl- 
ment :' and raising her eyes dim with tears, 
to his face, with another foint and aknost 
inarticulate farewell, she hurried from the 
room. 

The day after Herbert's departure, Mrs. 
Riverton seirt her carriage, to convey ber 
daughter to her brother's residence, where 
slie intended for some time to remain.— 
Emily, had been gone, probably a week, when 
Mr. Evylen brouglit home a gentleman, be 
introduced to his family, as Mr. Vernon.-*- 
He was a short, thick-set man, with a full, 
round, merry face, the result of muob active 
exercise, and excellent heakh ; it was to* 
possible to look at him, without being siraek 
with the good nature expressed in his conn- 
tenance; his li^ht-hearted, happy look, no 
real misfortune had ever clouded. The 
kindness of his nature, his good feeling ts 
every one he came in contact with, united to 
the observance great wealth is prone to com- 
mand for its possessor— rendpred litm per- 
fectly at his ease, in a society, of whose 
forms he was wholly ignorant. He had min- 
gled little in the social ckcle, although he was 
coi^eidered by many a fair belle, worthy of 
her brightest smile : his oddities, and foity 
years as his age, weighed not for a moment 
in the balance, against his vast wealth.- 
Straighifonvard honesty of character, and 
strict integrity, had marked his eourse through 
life. He was known » Upon Change' as * hon- 
est John Vernon,' and few things gave him 
greater pleasure, than allusion to liis cogno- 
men. He possessed good sense, and was 
considered timid in disposition ; Ihtle could 
be known of the hidden workings of a roindy 
circumstances had never called foitb. Upon 
the surface there was ever playuag an tnea- 
haustible fund of good humor, and pleasantry. 
He had been a week at the house, when Mr. 
Evylen desired Edith, one pleasant morning, 
to walk out with him ; she readily complisd. 
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and almost the first words her father address- 
ed to her, was : 

* How do you like Mr. Vernon, Edith ?* 

*' Oh, very much, Papa ; he is so good 
tempered, humors me as if 1 were his child, 
and a very spoiled one too ; be assured 1 
I have tried him pretty well, I have not en- 
countered many tempers all sunshine, and I 
was wicked enough, to convince myself, if 
his was an exception ; but I own myself 
foiled^ie is always happy, good-natured, and 
obliging.' 

* A very fair character, you give of my 
frieud John,' said her father, laughingly, 
* but, do you know, my love, he is the first 
match in— —city ?' 

' Too old for me, Papa,' said Edith, col- 
oring violently, * quite too old, he commits 
such horrible mistakes, in all the minutisQ of 
good society ; I should die for very shame, 
before I had been his wife a year/ 

* These things,' answered her father, * all 
arise from ignorance ; he has never mingled 
in society at any period of his life ; and I 

• assure you, Edith, it was with no little man 
agement, I brought bi'ni here. A little in 
siruction from you, will bring thd)se little 
matters right ; and consider, how great the 
advantage to you, should you become his 
wife, in tliat ready ^ood-nature, tliut will en- 
sure a ready compliance with all your de- 
ro^tnds— John Vernon has never manifested a 
narrow, or illiberal spirit, his great wealth, is 
not the result of long continued economy, or 
petty savings ; but of large speculations, in 
which he has been singularly successful. I 
iNive always believed, that Vernon possesses 
a degree of mind, if you can find the way to 
it, he has never received credit for.' Edith, 
as I have before said, received, and cherished 
strong prejudices ; it would have been im- 
possible to persuade her, that Vernon was 
any tiling more than a good-natured, old 
gentleman, for whose mind and manners, 
she entertained the most sovereign contempt 
— ^to regard him with respect, to marry him 
was taipossible. She expressed these feel- 
ings, with strong earnestness to tier father, 
who at once said : 

• I have already told you, Edith, the alter- 
native ; you must step down from your high 
pedestal of rank and fashion ; consigning, by 
your own acf, your mother and myself to 
beggary. I am sure of the aid I absolutely 
require, from John Vernon. You have cher- 
ished a dream in your inmost heart ray daugh- 
ter, of a suitor wealthy enough, and worthy 
to be loved ; such, you may never meet with ; 
be wise, ray noble daughter ! wear the triple 
crown that is laid at your feet, you will be 
unlike all others, should it not conceal a 
thorn.' 

By judicious flattery, earnest persuasion, 
90d incessant watchfulness, lest she should 



repent and draw back, 'Evylen, at length 
succeeded in obtaining a promise from Edith, 
to think favorably of Vernon's suit. With 
Vernon, his task was not so. difficult ; bewil- 
dered by the beauty of the mciden, the first 
hint of Evylen, moved his heart with an emotion 
it had hitherto been a stranger to ; nor did it 
ever strike him, Edith could not love him. 
To Vernon's heart, the feeling came in its 
first freshness ; never before had he felt for 
any woman, the tenderness that springs from 
love; his utter ignorance of society, was 
Evylen's security in venturing to hint, as 
he did, his desire for a marriage between them. 
The kindly and warm heart of Vernon, beat 
with a rapture, which would have astonished 
the fair lady had she known it, when he re- 
ceived her very cold, and quiet acceptance of 
his offered hand ; if he felt disappointment, 
it was silenced in the belief that * maiden 
bashfnlness' prevented an expression of her 
feelings. Evylen anticipating this state of 
things bad, adroitly enough, prepared his 
mind to receive that impression. And now 
pass we over another month until the day of 
their nuptials. 

They were Splendid, so Evylen had willed 
it. There had been much comment on the 
wooing and managed privacy, and he strove 
by tl:is display, to stilf all voices but those of 
admiration or envy. How glorious was 
Edith in her regal beauty, as she stood at 
the * high altar !' Costly robes were around 
her, rich gems were wreathed in her glossy 
hair— and the bridal flower, the pale orange 
blossom, just touched the snowy and lofty 
forehead ; very pale was the cheek of that fair 
bride ! and once, or twice, you might see 
the firm lips quivering with a thought too 
strong for the heart's agony to sustain. It 
was a fearful moment for one so yo^yig, so 
gifted, so full of warm, generous, but ungui- 
ded feelings : and he who had rendered it 
unto her so peculiar, and severe a trial, the 
father, how did he feel, as the solemn words 
went forth, that bound her through all time 
to another — there was in his heart, a fear, 
strong and exciting, of exposure. He dread- 
ed lesi^he fortitude of his child should give 
way ; but he need not— she was calm, calm 
to the last ; she smiled without a tear, or a 
flush upon her pale cheek on the crowding 
and congratulating friends around her ; and 
if in the sanctuary of her own apartment, she 
suffered the pent tears, and choaking sobs to 
have way — blame her not ; even if her own 
act, in a great measure, yet blame her not. 
The fault lay with its darkest shade upon him, 
who had guilKl her with a strong hand to 
such a sacrifice. 

One true and faithful friend, was ever at 
the side -of Edith, and her soft voice, was 
inexpressibly sooih'mg to the jarred mind of 
the wearied girl. 



* Oh Emily ! my own dear Emily ! how I 
love you for so faithfully sustaining me 
though this great trial — for your sake, for 
the sake of the fititliful friendship with which 
your mother has honored me, I will strive to 
•CI my part aright, in this my new and try- 
ing situation. 1 know, and feel yon disap- 
prove of this match. I could read it so 
plainly in Mrs. Riverton's countenance. 
Oh ! that you had been here ; my best 
friend, hi all matters of moment I have 
ever found you ! but do not desert me dear- 
est ! surely a faithful discharge of duty will 
reconcile even your mother to my conduct ; 
she will, I trust, as she has hitherto done, 
aid and sustain me with her advice.' 

• She will indeed, my dear Edith ; yon 
have no truer, better friend than mamma ; 
allow for her first feelings of disappointment, 
and you tvill find her as kind as ever here- 
after. But do you know, I think it would not 
be so very difificult a matter to love Mr. Ver- 
non ; his peculiarities are against him, but he 
possesses sterling qualities. As a wife, my 
dear Edith, keep them ever before you, they 
will cast into the shade unimportant singu- 
larities.' 

* Ah !' said Edith, mournfully, < it is so 
easy to reason quietly, what I ought to do, 
in the security of my own room; — you do 
not feel as I do, the shame and contempt, 
that is straggling in my heart ; only conceive 
^his arguing the point of my beauty, as he 
did last night, appealing to every one, gentle- 
men, and hidies too ! if I was not, decideilly, 
the handsomest woman in the room. Oh 
Emily !' said Ediih, bursting into tears, 
* my splendor is bought at a bitter price.' 

• But you have bought ;' said Emily almost 
bitterly, through her tears, * it is too late to 
count the cost ! Turn away from the con- 
templation of whatever is annoying in Ver- 
non — strive dearest to look upon his kindly 
nature, with complacency ; he loves you, 
Edith — ^you dare, not wreck his happiness 
with your own.' 

After a long pause, Edith said : * With you 
Emily, I have used no disguise ; I will not 
now. You shall know the worst teling in 
my heart to Vernon^it is a recoiling, almost 
loathing of his attentions — of his tenderness. 
I have no power to describe the state of haughti- 
ness, and irritation they produce in my mind. 
[ dread this feeling so, my Emily ; it proceeds 
from an unregulated and violent temper. I 
see by your countenance, you think the con- 
sciousness of my error, is the best hope of 
an amendment ; I cannot control it, dearest ; 
my temper has been the bane of my life— 
' grown with my growth.' There is little hope 
now, that I shall be able to conquer it ; but I 
will think of these things, and perhaps the 
day may come, my own Emily, when you will 
not be ashamed of your friend. Fondly did 
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t^inily embrace her, and sanguine hope sprung 
up in her young and guileless heart, that all 
would yet end hnppily for Eililh. They were 
interrupted by a summons from Mr. Evylen ; 
as Edrih rose to obey, she kissed the f.iir 
forehead of her friend, and whispered : 

• I (eel comforted already, dearest, Oh I 
I will strive to cherish belter feelings, if 
they are the cause of so mu6h inward happi- 
ness/ 

It was but a few honrs after this wise re- 
solve, that surrounded by an admiring crowd, 
her spirits broke forth with n joyousness, tliai 
Astonished herself. Never before had Edith 
looked so beautiful ; tiie splendid gr-.iccs of 
her person were aided and adorned by the 
costliest robes ; for the first time in her life 
she wore diamonds, of a splendor and value, 
that few besides Vernon could have bestowed. 
She was not unconscious of this great object 
of attraction, in the eyes of so many of her 
-sex ; and she had seldom felt a prouder 
triumph in her charms, a more exulting sense 
of the homage so universally rendered to her. 
Near the close of the evening, Edith was 
standing in animated conversation, by an 
open door, leading out into a balcony, run- 
ning the whole length of the house. Vernon's 
attention was at this hioment atimcted to- 
wards her. Emily had contrived in various 
ways, to detain him, believing it would be a 
relief to Edith ; but now he rose abruptly 
from his sent, walking deliberately across 
the spacious apartment. When he obtained 
a full view of Edith, he slopped short in ad- 
miration, and delight ; to which he gave 
expression in a kind of sotto voice, distinctly 
audible to her * dear friends :' 

• Never saw a handsomer woman in my 
Hfe ! though I say it. Looks like a ship in 
full sail, freighted with a rich cargo too !' and 
he chuckled audibly. * Magnificent ! not a 
woman in the room to compare to her — 
unless indeed, that sweet little Emily could 
hold up her head, and tak^ her place along- 
side^but that's the very thing, now I think 
of it— *never did see a woman carry her head 
like Edith Vernwi, thank God :' and utterly 
uncons^us of the sneers and laughter he 
had caused, he stepped close to his wife, 
threw his arm about her waist and kissed her ! 

The face of Edith was whiter than her robe 
as she sprang from his arm, passing rapidix 
out of the door, she hurried to the far end 
of the balcony literally gasping, with mortifi- 
cation and rage. She struggled with her, 
bitter, and humiliating feelings, until the hot 
tears forced their way, and seemed a sort of 
blessed relief. A step sounded in the dis- 
tance ; she threw a startled glance forward : 
It was her father, whose vexed, and angrv 
countenance, showed the sincerity with which 
he uttered, * There never was such a fool as 
Vernon ! the idiot ! not to know better in 



such a crowd of people ; be comforted my 
poor Edith ; tiie warmth of his love will 
soon ab.tte, and you must teach him to make 
it less annoying.' He look her hand, but 
she withdrew it, almost with haughtiness, as 
she said, ^ Muck me not with the vain shadow 
of consobtion, it is too late, father, teach 
me, rather, to bear my lot in patience, and 
strive with the guilt there is in such feelings 
as mine. But Oh ! 'tis terrible to be held up 
to the scorn, contempt and scorching irony 
of these people ;' and tears again streamed, 
fast and warm over her pale cheek. 

Evylen laid his hand upon her arm, and 
said : • Summon your courage, Edith, and 
^o back with me, it will disappoint them 
of half their malice— you have only to play 
the ' coy maiden,* and there will be enough to 
•leclare you regarded the whole scene as a 
piece of merriment,' He had touched the 
right chord — Edith was herself at once— they 
walked the length of the balcony, and her 
step was quiet and assured, her manner 
self-possessed and graceful. As she entered 
the drawing room, adieus were given for the 
ni^ht, and Edith hoped ' To see much of her 
" dear friends" after their return, from a 
somewhat extended tour, they were about to 
make.' They all responded most cordially 
to her wishes, and left her in some doubt as 
to the real state of her feelings. ' It was well 
for Edith, the last visitor had departed, ere 
her husband could escape from the anxious 
eflbrts of Emily to detain him, for he exclatnt- 
ed, * Why Edith, some of these Jackanapes 
tried to make me believe, I had offended you ! 
a pretty story, when a man gets too genteel to 
kiss his wife ! Knew you were not so silly, my 
sweet one, as to take a husband's kiss as an 
offence.' Edith shrank from his touch almost 
with a^hudder. Emily gently laid her hand 
upon her arm, and said, *come wit4i me, 
Edith, this has been a trying day for you.' 
««««««« 

[Concluded in onr next.] 
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For the Rural Repository. • 

Aatumn. 

The seasons, revolving their annual round, 
once more bring in those * melancl)oly days,' 
denominated by the poet Uhe saddest of the 
year.* They are so ; and the inquiry naturally 
arises, why is it ? what occasions those 
{)ensive and often gloomy feelings that per- 
vade the thinking mind at this season of the 
year ? In the true lover of nature, the cause 
may readily be traced to ^sympathizing 
heart. He who has watched her, from the 
first blooming of her spring-time flowers, 
through fhe blossoming of her Summer 
roses ; who caught a glimpse at her earliest 
budding plant, and. observed through all its 



periods, the putting forth of the luxuriant for- 
est-tree ; who lias beheld, with the purest de- 
light, her thousand varied charms, and lis- 
tened, with transport, to the delicious war- 
blings of her woodland songsters ;— *vhy 
should he not feel sad when all nature seems 
hastening to decay ? 

He has seen the sweet primrose and daisy 
disappear, and the last rose of SuiniBer« 
nipped by the blighting frost, rapidly fading 
before him ; while the gay notes of the feath- 
ered tribe, wont to arouse him at early dawn, 
or cheer his steps at the sunset hour, dying 
gradually away, as, one by one, these charm- 
ing nlinstrels hasten afar to southern cUoies, 
soon greet his ear no more. StiH he seeksc, 
from time to time, the endeared retreats of 
nature, and, standing on some emiaence 
whence he may survey the surrounding prp«- 
pect, he beholds the fields naked and dcto- 
late, the Crests stripped of their green foli- 
age, and every Uitng around wearing a sickly, 
death-like hue. Meanwhile he hears no 
sound, perchance, save the autumnal winds, 
as they moan through the deserted baUs of' 
nature, plaintively breathing a dirge for the 
dying year. A feeling of sadness then conies 
over him, and deeply jiieditatiog, lie luraa 
away to wenp. 

But to him, and to all, there is another 
cause for melancholy reflections at this time. 
ContemplaMng the constant and rapid changes 
of the seasons, we are led to consider itutt 
our periods of existence are swiftly passing, 
that the autumn of our days wiR qufekly 
speed by, when, the winter of age coming 
on, we shall soon be nipped by the ehitty 
blasts of Death, and take our final sliunber 
in his cold embrace. 

As we see the vegetable kingdom— that 
lately appeared in all its richness and beauty, • 
decorating the earth, and yielding plentiftil 
sustenance for the flocks and herds of the 
field — now drooping and perishing, the 
thought is suggested that 

* So flourlshei and thdea majestie man ;* 
while at t|^e same time, the language of the 
beautiful poet of the * Seasons,' adaionlsh- 
ingly addresses itself to us : 

* Pass aome fSew yean. 
Thy floweiy spring, Uiy sumiaer^a acdent 8tralftJ^ 
Tliy sober autumn, fading into age, ^ 
And pale concluding winter comes at last, 
And sliuts tbe scene !* 



From the Mother*s Montlily Journal. 

Are Tliese Trifles* 

* Here, Mamma,' says a little girl, ofTering 
with a face full of generosity, a bit of the 
small tart, which has been baked for her. 

* Oh, no, love. Mother won't take your 
tart; eat it all yourself; now, George, doo*t 
be so selfish as to take any.' 

Does not this give the impression to the 
child, that the gratification of her appetite is a 
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greater pleosure than the exercise oTgener- 
fishy and kindness ? ChUdren have a natural 
tendency to selfishness and to animal indul- 
gences, and one great object of education ' 
should be to eradicate this tendency. I^ow ; 
much we ourselves do to confirm in our in- 1 
fancy and childhood those propensities u hich 
we mourn over, and perhaps impatiently 
blame in youth and manhood ! 

How much belter it would be for the moth- 
er to say in such a case as the preceding, 
* Thank you, dear^ it's a uice little tart, a^d 
tastes better to mother because her little daugh- 
ter gave it to her. Now will she give a piece 
to brother George ? And Sally too, was so 
kind to bake it for you, won't you carry a 
piece out to her?* The child, uniformly 
managed in this way, wilt delight to find 
herself the source of so much happiness, and 
will learn to feel habitually that a pleasure to 
be really enjoyed must be shared w^h others. 
£ven if some little of vanity mingles wiTh her 
generosity, the evil is not so great as that 
of selfish indulgence ; indeed I see no dan- 
ger of her vanity being excited ; unless her 
Attention is diverted from the simple plea- 
fture of exercising kind and gentle affections, 
bj injudicious praise. 

* Gome, Chailes, run out, and get me the 
broom.* 

* 1 don't want too.* 

' I have got a piece of candy for a good 
tittle child.* * 

* I dan't want any candy now.' 

* Oh very well then, I will give it to Susan ; 
Susan will fetch the broom for mother.' 

Susan runs to fetch the broom ; but Charles 

''Wis a new and efficient spring of action, and 

lie runs also. They re-enter the parlor, both 

tugging at the broom, and quarreling whh 

each other; 

* Tou shan't have the candy/ says Charles 
*' I got the broom Grst.' 

^ But you didn't go, when I told you too.' 
replies the mother, * so I shall give the candy 
to Susan ; here, Susan, dear, take it.' 

It would be difficult to tell in which child 
the worst feelings are excited by this manage- 
ment. Both are led to consider kindness 
and obedience ^ their mother as something 
for which she must pay a price. Both are 
stimulated to obedience by the worst of mo- 
tives,— i desire not merely to secure a plea- 
sure to themselves, but to deprive each other 
of it. And the reward which is afforded them 
is of the lowest character ;— a selfish indul- 
gence of the appetite. Susan feels a certain 
kind of pleasure ; she is eating candy, and her 
brother cannot -have any ; how fur the two 
feelings thus cherished, will tend to make her 
an .amiable friend, and wife, and mother, the 
reader can judge. Charles is unhappy ; not 
because he has been guilty of disobedience 
and unkindness to his mother, bf!t because 



he cannot have candy ; and his sister has some. 
His heart is full of angry and malignant 
feeling, and he would gladly revenge himself 
both upon his mother and his bister if he 
dared. 

Let us not call the daily incidents of do- 
mestic life trifles. They are forming the 
characters of men and women ; they arc 
stamping the destinies of immortal beings. 
How much do mothers need to read, to reflect 
and to seek for aid from Him who has in an 
especial manner given them the charge * Feed 
my Lambs.' 

Pnriuit of Wealtb. 

This insane and insatiable passion for ac- 
cumulation, ever ready, when circumstances 
favor, to sieze upon the public mind, is that 
love of money which is the root of all evil— 
that covetousness which is idolatry. It 
springs from an idolatrous estimate of the 
value of property. Many are feeling that 
nothing, nothing will do for them or their 
children but wealth, not a good character, 
nor well trained or well exerted faculties, nor 
virtue, nor tt)e hope of heaven — nothing but 
wealth. It is their god and the god of their 
families.' Their sons are growing up to the 
same worship of it, and to an equally bane 
ful reliance upon it for the future, they are 
rushing into expense which the divided pro 
perty of their father's house will not enable 
them to sustain ; and they are preparing to 
be, in turn and from necessity, slaves to the 
same idol. How truly is it written, • they 
tliat will be rich, fall into a temptation and 
snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, 
which draw men into destruction and perdi 
lion.' There is no need that they should be 
rich ; but they will be rich. All the noblest 
functions of life may be discharged without 
wealth, all hs highest honors obtained, all its 
purest pleasures enjoyed ;^yet I repeat it- 
nothing, notliing will do but wealth. Disap 
point a man of this, and he mourns as if the 
highest end of life were defeated. Strip him 
of this— and this gone, all is gone. Strip him 
of this, and I shall point to no unheard of 
experience, when I say— he had rather die 

than IWe. 

• — — — 

The Ruins ^f Humanity. 

Of all the ruins on which the eye of man 
can gaze, or on which his memory can dwell, 
none are more painfully sublhne than the 
ruins of humanity ; and iJfct are they ? — 
Not the deep furrow which ^B^.ploughs on 
the cheeks, <^the silvery ^^eness with 
which years cover the head-Him the curved 
spine, which bows the face to the earth, as if 
looking for a grave to rest in ; fo^ie wrink- 
led cheek, and the bleached het^r^^nd the 
stooping frame, are the appropriate accom- 
paniments of old .-^e, and as bcaiHifid in 



the system of lif^ as winter \vit4i its leafless 
trees and frozen streams in the system of 
seasons :' but the ruins of humanity are seen 
i:i wrinkles wliicR time has not made, in a 
frame trembling with anxiety, sliaken by sor- 
row, humbled by sin, withered by despair— > 
when tlie beauty of youili is gone, and the 
beauty of age hiis not supplied its place ; 'tis 
as melancholy as snow in harvest. 



A Pri:?ce, laughing at one of his courtiers 
whom he had employed in several embiissies 
told him he looked like an owl. * I know 
not.' answered the courier, ^ what I look like 
but this I know thatl have had the honor sev- 
eral times to represent your majesty's per- 
son.* 

Reauties.— A person being asked what 
was meant by the* realities of life,' answered— 
real estate, real money, and a real dinner, 
none of which could be realized whhout real 
hard work. 

Those who early accustom themselves to 
reading, rtfleciion and rational amusements, 
will find themselves enabled to render the 
winter of their days calm aud pleasant. 

I^etfers CoBtalnlngr Rcmittaticeii, 

Received at tkie Office, ending Wedneedmf la»i, deducting 
the atnotuU of Poetage patd. 
P. M. Bath, N. Y. $2,00; J B. Hall's Corners, N. Y. 
f 1,00: T. H. Ludlow, Vl. «1.00; B. A. »• Burnt Rills, 
N. Y. §2,00; P. M, Sclimon Lake, N. Y. $2,00; C. B. 
No.lh Granville, N. Y. ei,00; P. M. llhaca, N. Y. $5,00; 
P. M. Blow's Square, N. Y. «1,00; L. H. Victor, N. Y. 
tl,0O; P. M.Mar)terough,N.U 9^W\ P.M.Sunderland, 
Mi*.t2,eO; E. A. S. Norfolk, Ci. $1,00; J.J. La Grange, 
O. 91,00; A.C.Ancram, N. Y.eJ.UO. 

IIIARRI£1>« 

In this city, on the 4th ulu by the Rev. Mr. Tibbets, Mr. 
William E. Rogers to Miss Eliza Teal, all of this city. 

On Thursday eveuinx, the 8ih inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
GIbbs, Mr. Simeon Cottn to Miss Phcbe Ann Pinkhain,all 
of this city. 

Ill Nc>w-York, on the 25ib ult. in the Methodist Churcli 
in Duanc street, Mr. John Lafurgee to Mias Charlotte Ann 
Grnvea, formerly of' this city. 

At ttn<-uville, on the 27ih ult. by the Rev. J. Bergcr, 
Mr. Henry Stickles, to Mrs. Margaret Chichester, both of 
Claveracic. 

On the Ist lost, by the same, Mr. Edward Fowler, of 
Kinderhouk, to Miss Sally Ann Dcderick, of Ghent. 

On the 3d inst. by the rame, Mr. John Schwab, to Mrs. 
Hannah Clark, both of Ghent. 

At Uarlemville, on the S3d ult. by the Rev. Mr. Hudson, 
Mr. Riley Palmer, to Widow Naucy, daughter of Doct. 
Joseph Richards, all of the above place. 

On the 27th ult. by the same, Mr. Orrin M. Sawyer, to 
Miss Polly, daughter of Elias Downing, both of Austerlitz. 

On the Ist inst. by the same, Mr. Patrick Knapp, to 
Miss Elijsn Smith, both of Austerlitz. 

On the 3d insu by the same, Mr. Wm. Sawyer, Jr. to 
Miss Eliz9, daughter of Capl. Uriah Mallery, both ©f 
Austerlitz. 

BIED* 

In this city, on the 11th inst. Mrs. Rachel, wife of Mr. 
Charles Paul, in the 30th year of her age. 

On the 11th Inst. Oscar D. son of Alfred and Ann Eliza 
Webster, In his 4th year. 

On the 16th inst. Mr. Elijah Waterman, in his 75Ui 

^*On the 17th inst. Manrnret B. daughter of Reuben and 
Salome Barrett, In her 6ih vear. . ^ . ^, , 

In Tagltkanick, on the 30th ulc Mrs. aarisaa, wife of 
Mr. Killlan Smith, aged 51 years. . . ^ 

In Ghent, on the 1st inst. Mr. Philip Dunapaegb, In the 
77th year of his age. „^^^_ 

On the 27th Ootober. at tbe residenee of Capt. T^r, 
at the Balize, New-Orleans, Dr. Henry Goodwin, of W5w- 
York, aged 32 years, son of Joseph Goodwin, Esq. do- 
ceased, of this city. ... .^ r *» 

In New- York, on the 9th inst. Mre. Mary, wife of Mr, 
Thomas P. Horu»n, aged 41. 
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For the Rural Repository. 
The l¥ord TriimFl^aiit* 

Aod God said, ' Let there be light*— Gbh. 
A light to lighten the Gentiles and thegloiy of my peojrie 
BiraeL— LuKs. 

Now the dark veil that hid the world 
By his Almighty power was furled; 
And from the golden gates so bright 
Came forth the rosy infant Light, 
His radiantiocks confinement scorning 
Swept a mild sweetness o'er the morning. 

First morn that hailed Creation's birth, 
Arfgels held Jubilee on earth I-^ 
The stars) the choir of Heaven, sang. 
And praise from seraph voices rang 
"through the blue vault-^From long repdse, 
. Nature, to welcome, swiftly rose. 
Mantled in garb of brightest green, 
Crowned with rich flowers of glorious sheen— 
With grace stepped forth like queenly brldej 
And sweetly into being smiledk 

• Then was the world a wilderness^^ 
But Ood did it with Eden bless $ 
Thi» spot he chose t' unveil his face. 
To feed with Love the human race— 
Yes, here He shewed his love and power 
In man's first dwelling — Eden's bower* 

Oh happy state ! when man's abode 
Was with the presence blest of God ; 
When man with God, and God with manj 
Walked in the compass of a span, 
And held communion side by side, 
Like Lover with his blooming bride ; 
And peace from morn till even tide 
Sweetly the fleeting hours beguiled. 

But time rolled on, and Sin's dark gloom 
Had shrouded Eden in its tomb, 
The Tempter's power was felt and known 
And man was from his empire thrown — 
An empire formed in Love — and died - * 
Through his unconquered lust and pride — 
Pride, which remained unsatisfied 
Of power, which hellish lust denied. 

Thus thro* long years of woes and pains 
Was earth a captive led in chains — 
Corroding chains, whose dread control 
Still gnawed the guilty, rebel soul — 
Bright dawne^ the morn on Olivet, 
Where Mercy and Truth together met. 
And from the bosom of the clouds 
Attendant angels bent in crowds 
To hail the Star whose earliest ray 
Blazed with tlie light of Heaven's day. 

Then shone *The Light' on Bethlehem's plains- 
Hark 1 ' God with us,' the Saviour reigns- 
Emmanuel I who came to bring 
Life and salvation qn his wing. 
Lo 1 angels sing in glorious strains — 
Earth, thou art conquered. Death's in chains ! 

^ad was the strains of minstrelsy 
That swept thy mount, Oh Calvary ! 
When Jesus CHRFSTwas crucified 
To raise to purity the Bride— 



Tears fell like dews from laden skies 
And breezes murmured into sighs, 
Darkaess the vast Creation veiled. 
Stern Pilate's heart in horror quailed. 
And Calvary appeared to feel, 
And trembled 'neath the tyrant's heel. 

'Tis finished ! oh what depth of Love 
That brought the God-man from above ! 
'Tis finished ! Oh what heavenly grace 
Beamed in the dying Saviour's facej 
When he exclaimed, 'The Victory's won^ 
Father— thy will, not mine-^be done*' 

Blest was tlie Legacy he gave 

The triumph over Death— the Grave-^ 

Then rose the Church— the Heaven on earth. 

That gives and guards the second Birth, 

That first came down in Bethlehem 

To build the New Jerusalem-^ 

Its founder, God— the Comer Stone 

His only, well beloved Son. S» Qi 

For the Rural Repository. 
lifiies 

!lV JIf •♦• jl******* M***** ct tie Pre$U 
Nought lovely ever meets my eye. 

Nought beauUful or lair. 
In the bright eartl^'or brighter sky^ 

But thou art mirrored there ;— 
And when glad sounds Call on my ear . 

From nature's harmony. 
Thy own loved tones I seem to hear, ^ 

And think of Heaven and tkee. 

At stilly eve when SoPs lastrayd 

Arc with cerulean blent, 
I've ne'er a thouifht but fondly strays, 

Where glows the Occident—' 
And when my fervid brow is fanned 

By western breezes free. 
Oh then I think of fairy land, 

My dearest, and of thet. 

And loveliest to this bosom, i'ar. 

Of all its sister train, 
Is evening's lone Hesperian star 

Which lingers near * my ain' — 
And oh I that hour beams in my breast. 

With hope and ecstacy. 
When on that /air star qfthe west 

I gaze, and think of tliee, H. S. 

From the LoubTiUe Enquirer. 
To tlie King* of Tcrrortu 

DBAtn I come not to the infant. 

Its course is just begun ; 
It has not had its share of joys 

Beneath tlie rolling sun. 

Leave it to happy childhood's sports, \ 
The bliss of life's first mom ; ^ 

Oh ! do not rob its mother's arms 
Of the sweet charge they've borne. 

And come not to the busy man, 

He has no time to die ; 
He must gaiaspld, and power, and ^me, . 

Then pa|^B 1 pass him by. 

But com^^^the noble youth, 

Whose^^^ heart is high, ^ 
With pride upon his lofty brow, 

Aiuii^^ius in bis eye. 

Leav^*A his eagle spirit here 

To BRnslaved by earth ; 
But let it soar^ away— away 

To its high place of -Wrth, 



And come unto the maiden' 

While all her dreams are bright 
And let not earth cast over them 

And ever-fading blight. 

Oh ! leave her not to see those dreama 

Fade one by one from sight ; 
Till she shall see this gladsome earth 

Stript of its joyous light 

She's quafled the nectar froth the cup 

LoVe proffered to her lipj 
Oh ! ledVe her not to taste the gall 

With those who deeper sip. 

Death ! art thou such a griid old man^ 

As they have pictured theel 
Oh I no, thou art a smiling youth 

Bearing a golden key. 

Thai key unlocks our prison doors 

And sets our spirit free. 
And leu us soar to brighter worlda 

'Than Fancy's eye can see. Am*lijL 

From the Christian Sta t esma n . 
« Tkefool hath said in his hearty there is Jio GodJ 
-PsALii I4th. 

• No God ! No God !' "The simplest flower* 

Tliat bn the wild is found} 
Shrinks as it drinks ite cap of dew. 

And trembles at the sound ; 
<No Godl'-'^asConidied Echo cries 

From out the cavern hoar. 
And every wandering bird that flies 

Eeprdves the Atheist lore. 

The solemn forest lifts iuhead, 

The Almighty lo proclaim, 
The brooklet on its crystal urn, 

Doth leap to grave his name. 
Hi|^h swells the deep and vcns:cful sen, 

Along his billowy track. 
And red Vesuvius opens his mouth, 

To hurl the fathehood back. 

The palm tree with its prinfcely crest. 

The cocoa's leafy diade. 
The bread-fruit, bending to iu lord) 

In yon far island glade : 
The winged seeds that borne by winds, 

T^he roving sparrows feed, 
The melon on the desert sands. 

Confute the seorner's creed* 

* No dod !' With indiguation high 

The ferv^ent sun is stirred, 
And the pale moon turns paler still. 

At such an impious word ; 
And from their burning thrones, the stars 

Look down with angry ey^ 
That thus a worm of dust should mock 

Eternal Majesty. L. H. S. 
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HO. 13. 



OIBIblBCSQ «il]£IBO<» 



From the Ladjr*0 Book. 

Temper.— A^Tale. 

tCoocladed.l 
It was a bright, clenr morning in December, 
Uie «un sent tiia rays more cheerfully than is 
bJs wont in that * merry ChrtstmMS lime,*i 
into a room, furnishe^with the cosily elegance 
wealth mtty at all times command. Softened 
and subdued, the early sun broke through 
the lofty and ciutained window, touchinj^ the, 
cheek of EJith Vernon with the light, tlmt 
made her beauty so glorious !— the broad 
intellecfual brow was curved, apparently in 
anger^ for the lip was scornful and stern ; shm 
is addressing her Imsband : 

^ I have occasion for tlie money, Mr. Ver^ 
MOB* «nd I must have it.* 

* But what can you want with it, Edith ? 
why, you have expended thousands already ! 
no fortune iu America could stand such ex* 
travagance— I could not, if I were even to 
try, «peud such u sum.' 

' Vsry probably,' was the cold reply ; • have 
the goodness, however, to look over these 
bills. J have discharged them all, my en- 
tcrftinmonts of every description, are 
tlie most expensive kind, I have no money 
led, and need a fresh supply.' As Vei^n 
glanced over the bills, rapid exclamations 
^ escaped him, at the enormous prices, paid 
for articles he believed to be utterly useless- 
bat he stood too much in awe of Mrs. Vernon 
to attempt expostulation, or rebuke, knowing 
from past experience, how peremptorily he 
would be silenced ; a heavy shade of anxiety 
gathered over his face—and once or twice he 
passed his hand slowly and painfully over his 
eyes. Edith watched curiously his counte- 
nance, and something very like remorse came 
over her, when she marked the change a few 
months had wrought in Vernon ; care, and sor- 
row, and time seemed to have pressed upon his 
brow, with the weight of long years. Edith, 
true ta her first prejudices, believed there 
was nothing in Vernon's character worthy of 
cstesni ; supposing her habits of extravagance 
the caubc uf his sufTcriu?, she H.iid : 



^ Let us understand eadi other, Mr. Ver- 
non ; give me an allowance, I shall insist 
upon a very liberal one-— to the extent of 
your fortune-— and I will engage in no instance 
to overrun it. I love money too well for the 
pleasures it procures us, to squander it away, 
and bring ruin upon myself. Think it over, 
and 80 arrange it ; in that case I shall give you 
no further trouble about these matters^; and 
you will find me true to my word.* She 
rose as she spoke, envqiopfd, her stately 
and majestic form, in the folds of a ciish- 
mere ; tied on her bonnet, and with a cold, 
fonn:d bow, went out fur her usual walk 
Slowly, as the door closed upon her retiring 
rArm, rose John Vernon from his seat ; he 
wiped his forehead, dauip with perspitf||ion, 
' almost inarticulately ^ords broke forth from 
his shaking lips^* Oh, EJith ! fool, fool inn\ 
I have been, to believe the love of thy young 
heart couhl be given to such an one as I— 
Fool ! to love as 1 have loved, as I still love 
.thee! — to wear the chains, yet feel them 
dragging me down to degradation and shami 
to be thy slave — to hear and to obey. Oh ! 
that I could shake off this humbling sense of 
my unworthiness, that fustens on me like ai 
incubus in her presence. Oli ! Edith, Ediih? 
would to God we had never met'— and the bii> 
tear fell upon his cheek, and rolled uulieeded 
to the ground. Little indeed did Edith dream 
of the deep devotedoess of her husband's 
love ; there was a mastery in th^ high and 
haughty spirit of Edith Vernon, that made 
itself felt in every nerve of the timid yet kindly 
hearted man ; he never conversed with her, 
it was not desired, he was chilled into silence 
most unnatural to him. Unconscious of the 
under ground of good sense and inforniation 
he actually possessed, Edith conceived his 
ignorance of all the rules that governed her- 
self, and * dcM^ friends,' his want of polish, 
and ' gentle breeding* to arise from ignormce 
upon all subjects, unconnected with his own 
immediate business. But Vernon was taking 
mighty steps in knowledge, in the new world 
to which his marriage had introduced him, 
and nothing but t^ie timidity of his disposi- 
tion prevented na becoming ti^rem to his 



wife. Unfortunately, Vernon, yielded to every 
wish of Edith's, and contempt was fast spring- 
ing up iu her heart, at the shrinking, and silent 
acquiescence he gave, to what she felt were 
commands on her \mn. Let us do justice to 
Edith, she strove against the feeling, but it 
was not for her to say to the unregulated |>as* 
sions of the human heart, ^ thus ^r shalt thou 
go, and no farther.' Mrs. Ri vert on and her 
d^^hter spent the winter in town. Emily 
wttnttuch admired, and euftbled to enter 
into so^Kiy, by her uio(her*s improved state 
of health ; there was uo sorrowing regrets 
for tlie pastj clouding the present happiness 
of the genile, and beautiful girl ; Iter's was a 
mind self-disciplined, and grief did not mingle 
in her remembrance of Herbert. Meeting 
Edhh in all places of amusement, ^ tlie gayest 
of the gay,' she did nut cease to ask if all 
was right within. She had noticed with pain, 
a shrinking on the part of Edith, from all 
confidential communication. A his ! the con- 
soience of Edith smote her bitterly, when 
:fhe remeuibered her promises to Eiuily ; 
how h^d she fulfilUd them ? and ever as she 
thus thought, came the recollection of EImily*s 
ttJbl^rds, * Vernon loves you-— wreck not hit 
iAlfe|»piness with your own.* It was Edith*s 
uiisforiune to believe him incapable of loving 
her. Months rolled ou and produced no 
change in their domestic life. Vernon had 
become taciturn and reserved ; no joyous 
bursts of the heart's outpouring happiness 
ever escaped him; his cheek grew |ni1o, 
his steps heavier— more and more, he shrank 
from all conflict with his wife, and went 
to his business without energy or incli- 
nation. From this state he was awakened 
by the birth of a son. Edith was amazed at 
the excess of his emotion, as he folded the 
little Infant to his bosom, shedding tears— 
the warm tears of reviving happitiess over 
its soft cheek ; but slis caught his smothered 
exclamation, ♦ Oh. it will be sweet, my boy ! 
to labor for thee !' and she thought, * it is be- 
cause he has an heir to his wealtl}.' Had she 
known, that for' months, John' Vernon had 
sought business as a resource against the 
sorrows of his tlomcstic life, she would have 
Digitized by VJi^i^v IC 
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appreciated in k right spirit, liis exclamation, 
as he embraeed his first born ; but believing 
nioney to be the ruling passion of his henrt, 
she also believed it the absorbing one. Du- 
ring the lonj^ hours of solitude and sickness, 
the heart of Edith softened much towards 
her husband ; she felt how lone, how deso- 
Idte her lot was ! When first a mother's love 
sprang up in her bosom — that love so change- 
less through all— *so unselfish, and so true— 
her heart yearned tov<rards the father of her 
diiid ! But Yernoii believing hef coldness to 
htm, akiiost amounted to dislike^ avoided 
her presence ; and shrank frpni all conversa- 
tion, unaware of any relenting in his fivor. 
The stumbling block bi Ediiirs path, her 
pride, prevented her making more than very 
slight advances, and to a spirit bo subdued 
as Venion's ii, required much more to induce 
a renewal of that tenderness which had been 
80 scornfully rejected, and uiih so contempt- 
uous a disregard of his feelings. Rdiih be- 
came irritated, and suffered it to escape in 
varioos ways annoying to Vernon ; but he 
bore it patiently, there was now a motive ; 
for the sake of his darling boy ! %rha: 
would he not bear from the mother ? The 
thne of Edith's seclusion drew to its close. 
and with the zest, that long privation gives, 
•he entered again into the pleiisures of the 
gay world. 

We pass over an interval of a year. In 
the same apartment we have before alluded 
to, sat Mrs. Riverton, Emily, and Mrs. Vt^r- 
uon ; traces of tears were upon the cheeks 
of tlie latter, which rested upon her hand ; 
Mrs. Riverton was addressing her. * It is 
your duty lo^-.ulti vate assiduously, tliesc friend- 
ly feelings towards your hui^band, whit:h ma) 
yet ripen into that love, wiiliout which, there 
can be no happiness in the married state . 
and believe me, Edith, Vernon is far ntore 
wonhy of your love, than yon deem hnn, he 
has suffered much. Whatever may be his 
feelings now, there is no doubt he once loved 
you ; if you can rightly estimate the love he 
once bore yon — think of th& fruffering thai 
Must have preceded his present state of in- 
dtflference.* Sorrowfully Edith replied. She 
had suffered herself to clierisb the ridiculous 
prejudice that Vernon w»ir incapable of in- 
tense love : the love he now lavished on his 
child convinced her, how wrongfully she had 
judged him. * Gh ! tlie world's |>tith is a 
thorny one, tliough its votaries call it the way 
to liappiness. What long, long hours of 
weariness, of satiety I endure ! Oh that 1 
had some one to love me ! even a liiisband*s 
love might jret be min^, if I could but con- 
quer my temper, and keep down the pride 
tliat prevents my making a full acknowledge- 
ment of my Jeclings to Vernon.' 

* Surely, Edith,' said Emily« tenderly, 
* your temper is in some degree under your 



own control ; if you struggle earnestly, and I! consider. Mamma, how wearily the hours 
from a good motive, you will succeed. If I drag on when she Is nmch confined to tbe 
you fail once, a second time yon may con* [domestic circle ; she dreads being alone wicb 
quer ; it needs but preseverance ; think me Vernon. She told me with tears, that wick- 
not presuming, Edith,' said Emily, suddenlyned as it was, she almost wished she had no 
and fondly, * when I say yon must ask aid conscience! thehoursof solitude are to Eld ich 
from the Oreat Source of all out; strength, fraugiit with pain. But mamma, what is your 

»n l.BAolf tl.A li..l%I* •!.»• 1^>.^ MAMMA t>..A r.^MMkA^ *> rki>ini/«rk r^riliA no«w niirao /to wnii i>Aonw •!• 



to break the habit that long years has formed, 

* I cannot,' said Edith, * Oh ! I cannot, 
my good resolves are scattered to the wind 
by every gust of passion,' and she wept bit 
terly^—hopelessly. 

That woman is wise,* said Mrs. Riverton 
mournfully, ' who remembers that the study 
of her husband's happiness will constitute 
her's;' and she rose from her seat as she 
spoke, telling Emily it was time to be going 
Tliey left the house, and we will give the 
conversation between them on their walk home. 

* I do not like' said Mrs. Riverton, • the 
constant excuse of Edith, want of self-com- 
mand ; she deplores the evil, without nlflking 
exertion to overcome it. The more I see of 
her conduct, Emily, the more I despair of 
her reformation. She has acted most cen- 
snrably, in this business of her child's nurse ; 
knowing Vernon's aversion to the woman, 
the constant anxiety he suffers on aceount 
of his child, she should li«ive yielded to his 
wishes, and not persist in detaining a woman, 
to whom her husband has so many objec^ 
tions. That child is Vernon's sole comfort 
in afporld he has found dreary enough, and 
it is cruel, unkind, ntof t unkind in Edith, ro 
give him unnecessary piin, believing his child 
is not properly taken en re of.' 

* Oh, Mamma !' said Emily, * speak not so 
hardly of Edith, how much more has she been 

» sinned against, than sinning,' through theJ 
l;>ng, neglected years of her early youth. If 
you knew how she loves linr baby, you would 
know how much slie suffers from Vernon's 
want of confidence in her love for the boy.— 
The weakness of Vernon, in shrinking away 
from all conflict, yielding, like a slave, 
to her wislies, has destroyed all respect for 
him in the mind of Edith. In his presence, 
no manifestation of maternal affection ever 
escapes hfr ; the coldness of her feelings to 
her husband, thrown its shadow ujwn the 
child. Ah ! he should not doubt her love, 
most tenderly she loves that darling boy.' 
The constant complaints of Vernon, his petty 
interferences iirc excessively annoying to 
Edith, he cannot concetd his suspicion of her 
want of auachment to their child.' 

* Bear in mind my Emily,' said Mrs. Ri- 
verton, • that she brought sucl^nspicion upon 
herself, by refusing to nurse her child— 
tiiere at least, she gave the world tlie prefer- 
ence.' 

* I do not believe,' Emily replied, * she 
would have refused, if her mother had not so 
decidedly influenced Iftr ; and we ought to 



opinion of the new nurse, do you really tbink 
her unfit for her duties ?* 

* Owing to Vernon's anxiety upon the sub- 
ject, I have taken some jrains to inquire,* 
said Mrs Rivenou. ' I fear she is' not ta be 
relied upon ; slie was represented to roe mm 
artful, and fond of visiting. I wish to hear 
farther, before mentioning it to Mrs. Vei^- 
non ; indeed it is a uMtur of delicaey te 
speak of it at all ; Imving become so irrita- 
ting a subject to Edith. You are sad, Emity, 
and not without reason, for the future pros- 
pects of your friipid are overhung with the 
dark clouds of despondency and fear. Ter- 
rible, indeed, was the responsibility of Mr. 
Cvylen, in causing his daughter to marry a 
man, to whom she bore neither love nor re- 
S|)ect.' 

And now turn we again to the house of Mr, 
Vernon ; the dressing room of Edhh, wliich 
her husband had just enter^^.l, to make an* 
other attempt to dismiss the nurse. Vernoo 
was speaking. 

* I know, Edith, I expose myself to your 
Contempt, by my constant anxiety about my 
child ; but, I beg most earnestly, and for the 
last time, that you will dismiss the woman. 
I will engage to t>rocnre anoilier, and one 
that will suit you ; there is no use hi my 
suiTering so unnecessarily.' Had he stopped 
there he might have succeeded, but he iMded, 
* It is but a small matter to you — it will be 
the death of me, if harm come to the boy.' 

Disguising the anger that raged in her bo- 
som, she said scornfully : 

* Is there any other favor Mr. Vernon 
would ask at my hands ; ordering my dres- 
ses, or directing my Tihambermaid ; duties 
<]\tWt as appropriate as those he has chosen to 
assume. It has ever, 1 believe Sir, been the 
mother^s })eculiar province, to take charge of 
the nursery ; is it your will I resign the office 
to you ?• 

* Do nie justice, Edith,' burst from Vernon 
in a voice of ngony ; * do me justice, I never 
interfered during the wl>ole time the first 
ntirse you procured had charge of the diild ; 
I was happy — happy beyond expression, in 
rhe health, and blooniing beauty of the boy. 
Where are your eyes, Edith, that you do not 
see the change? there is an expression of 
heaviness in his countenance, nud oAen of 
suffering, that fA\9 me with alarm. Do not 
let ine plead id vain : discharge this woman, 
and relieve me from this slate of anxiety and 
dread.' 

* It is ultei' folly,' was Edith's stem rqdy, 
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* to argtie the matter fiirther. It is the sea- 
son of teething with the child ; that« and ^hat 
only, occasions the change you speak of. I 
have already said all that is necessary to say 
upon this subject. T will not discharge a 
deserving woman from anofBcc, ivhose duties 
she has faithfully performed, until I see suf- 
ficient cause for so doing.' 

* You refuse, then to dismiss this woman,* 
cried Vernon, his face flushing to scarlet. 

• You have had my answer already,* said 
Edith, haughtily : « I do. Sir.* 

Love for his child, was stronger in the 
heart of Vernon, than awe for Edith ; exci- 
ted beyond all bounds, he literally shouted as 
he said : 

* Woman ! are you deficient in the natnriil 
feelings that belong to your sex ? You will 
not dismiss her ! Then I solemnly swear I 
will ;* and ho sprang from the room, in the 
direction of the nursery. Foi' a single in- 
stant Edith Vernon stood almost paralyzed, 
with the passion that was mounting to her 
brain ; she had no power to reflect, reason 
lay crushed and helpless at the feet of the 
gigantic demon Temper, Throwing open the 
door, sh« hurried after Vernon. As she ad- 
vanced, she hetrd his voice and' that of the 
luirse, in high, and angry altercation ; more 
and more incensed, she laid a strong hand 
upon the door lock, and dashed it open to its 
utmost width. Vernon had turned instantly, 
and he stood horror struck at the appearance 
of his wife. The lips quivering and apart ; 
the ^e glaring with fu^y ; the blue veiAs 
swollen across the brow, and rigid with ex- 
citement ; the lofty form erect, yet trembling 
with the strugglings of undisguised passion. 
If there was iron in the nerves of John 
Vernon, it failed him, in that hour ; he cov- 
ered his face with his hands, groaning with 
shame for himself, and fear for his child ; in- 
voluntary he shrank from the words of Edith, 
which broke forth in the raised tone of un- 
controlled anger : *> 

* Begone, Sir ! from this apartment ; you 
are intrnding with a craven spirit, into a 
woman's province ! /, the mothtr of this 
chil(), will care for its well doing. I am 
neither an idiot, incapable with the trust, or 
a fiend that I should neglect it. Oo, Sir ! 
and if evil befal the child, the consequences 
be upon my head :* and passing away from 
the threshold of the door on which she stood, 
she pointed silently whh her hand in thHt 
direction. Vernon obeyed the intimation, bui 
as he did so, he raised a face, that contrasted 
fearfully from its excessive whiteness, with 
her own flushed and haughty countenance ; 
and bending upon her a glance she had never 
met before, he said : 

* Beware ! Edith Vernon, lest you go too 
far; beyond the pale of woman you have 
^onfe already — if you have degraded me, yon 



have disgraced yourself; between you and 
me, there must yet be a reckoning. For the 
sake of peacd which I have not found, for 
the good of my child, which I have not at- 
tnined, I have borne to be trampled upon like 
a slave — awed into submission like a cringing 
vassal. I have borne too much already — God 
knows how mucli ! but I will deal more kindly 
with you Edith, than you have ever done with 
me. I will take n'me to reflect: the rcsidt 
you shall know to-morrow: and he left her. 
Amid all the shame that then vtoiteJ Ediih, 
the mortification she felt at such exposure, 
in the presence of the nurse, the stingings of 
conscience, that would be heard through 
every fold of self-love by which her heart was 
guarded, there gleamed one solitary ray of 
pleasure, that Vernon, though late, had shown 
some portion of the dignity that ought to 
belong to the character of man. As the day 
wore on, her reflections became less painful ; 
yet her conclusion was, * it will not last, there 
is nothing in Vernon to command respect ; 
and now, he cannot love me — ^yet he is mine 
through time.* Slowly as she murmured, she 
undid the clasped hands, and rose from the 
sofa, that she might bury in preparations for 
an evening ball, memory of the past, and (ftrk 
anticipations for the future. 

While she is performing the duties of the 
toilette, turn we for a moment to the nur- 
sery. 

* Baby is ill I am stire,* said the ydv little 
nurse maid, whoso office it was t^^ttend 
nurse Hazlem: * I>oi?'i yon think so mirse ? 
only feel his little hands, how hot they are ! 
and his head burns so. Oh ! nurse, Mrs. 
Vernon ought to kiiow how ill baby is.* • Be 
quiet when I bid you,' said the nurse, in the 
quick, sharp tone of angry reproof, • there 
has been fuss enough already, for one day. — 
Nothing ails the child but his teeth, he will be 
well enough in a day or two. Mrs. Vernon 
promised to let you^o home to-night, it is 
tune you were off, if you mean to reach there 
before bed-time. 

* But I would rather not go, if I can be of 
any use,* said the girl timidly, * indeed nurse, 
baby looks ill.* 

* If you do not go to-night, you shall not 
go for a month ; so lose the chance if you 
(iare— not for a month, if I can help it, shall 
you visit your mother again: if there was 
any truth in what yon say, 1 would be the 
first to tell Mrs. Vernon,' sai*l the artful 
woman, 'but children are often feverish 
teething, and *tis a shjime to trouble her about 
it — when she is going to such a grand ball too. 
So be a good girl, Nancy, ani take the 
chance, while you have it, of a fine frolic— 
These inducements were more than the giri 
could stand, and she went. Tlie hours wore 
oil, and Edith was dresseil. Before leaving 
the house, she wont, '»s was her habit, to the 



nursery. She did not notice the heavy 
breathint; of the child— but remarking the 
deep color that played on its cheek, which the 
sitaded lamp in a far part of the room did 
not en.ible her to see distinctly, she said ; 
' Is the baby quite well, nurse ?' 

* Oil ! yes madam, a little fretful, or so, 
betimes, with his teeth ; the dear little fel- 
low * he has quite a color again ; you will 
soon see him as sprightly as ever.' * 

* Lift him up very gently,* said Edith, • so 
as not to distuib him, 1 feel more than usual 
anxiety about him to- night. Mr. Vernon's 
fuars of his health, have infected me, 1 be- 
lieve.* ^- . 

Oh ! sure madam ! you would not awake 
him out of that sweet sleep ; you have no 
need to borrow fear from any body ; you love 
baby so dearly, you would be the first to see 
if any thing was wrong : do not have him 
«vaked for such a foolish notion, it is cruel 
to disturb bin, when he has suffered so 
much to-day from his gums.' Edith sufiTered 
herself to be persuaded. With an injunction 
tO; the nurse • lo be very watchful of her 
charge,' she left the house. Nurse HtElcni 
watched the cnrrixge drive from the door.-— 
Stipfiing down into the kitchen, she inquired 
of a man servant, * where Mr. Vernon was T 
The man did not know ; he had gone from 
home,leHving word he would be back at a very 
early hour next morning. Back to the nur- 
sery went the dame, with a quick, exulting 
step. That night a coflsln of heKs was 
to be married-w-H h^ been arranged on U>e 
same night of Mrs. Vernon's absence at the 
ball, for her accommodation— Kind to go she 
was determined. We are willing to Impe the 
miserable woman did not believe the child 
re.illy ill ; although a burning fever was raging 
in its veins. From a basket of her own she 
took a vial of Inudduum, deliberately (dropping, 
what was evidently a very large dose, she gare it 
to the child, too eager to be gone, to notice 
its situation. As soon as the dose began 
to take effect, she put on its night clothes, 
and laid it in the bed, and without one com- 
punctuous feeling, (for many times had sli« 
•lone the same thing, always escaping unde- 
tected,) did she desert the lone babe, through 
that long night of solitary, and unaided suf* 
fering ! 

Tlie dim light of early morning was break- 
ing in the East, as Edith Vernon returned 
home. Throwing aside her evening dress 
she resolved ere she retired to rest, to 
visit her child. * I can 'sleep better,' she 
mentally said, * if I know him to be quite well.* 
By the time slie was ready to risit the nur- 
sery, it was clear mofning ; gathering the 
folds of her white dressing gown about Iter, 
as she passed from the door, for the n\f felt 
chill to her exhausted frame, she entered the 
long paasage that led to the nursery, which 
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stood about hwlf wajr between her chamber 
nnd a pair of stairs, leading up from the 
scrvant*s department* At the head of these 
stairs, there was a win^iow, which gave but a 
dim li^ht to the long entry. As Ediili 
stood in shadow, slie thought she he»rd a 
quick step on the stairway ; a ilirill alarm 
came over her, and she had not gazed an 
instant longer before nurse Hazlem came in 
siglit, hastening onward. The agonized 
Kditli took in at a glance, the white dress an^l 
pink ribins, escaping from her cloak— fear- 
ftil evidences of the nighl*s misdoing. In 
that moment of horror the blood chilled, and 
seemed to stand still in the veins of Edith, 
btH only for a moment. With the hound of 
a tigress, she sprang n|)on the terrified wref.h : 

• Where is my child ? answer mc ivoinan ! 
did you dare desert my child through the long 
imd terrible night I' She grasped her by the 
shoulder, shaking her till the nurse shrieked 
with ))ain. Her cries seemed to recall Edith 
to her senses. 

* Out of my sight !* she excluimed, * Aenst 
woman, forever !* and flinging her almost to 
the floor, in the violence of her excited feel- 
ings, she rushed to the nursery. As Edith 
laid her hand upon the door,* her spirits 
calmed suddenly— a sense of her own guiU 
stole over her heart, bringing uith it self- 
ab.iscment, shame, and remorse. With a 
faltering step she entered ; raising her hands 
upward, she munnured f.iintly : 

♦Mercy^God! I am justly punished.'— 
The 6rst glance at ttw empty cradle, and 
disarranged bed nearly drove her wild. With 
a despenue hand she threw flown the bed- 
clothes, which emirely covered the ((km of 
her boy— then, and there, the hand of retri- 
bution fell upon the head of that guilty, and 
erring woman. 

* My child I I have murdered my child ! 
Give me back my child !— He is dead ! I h:ivp 
murdered my child!' Clear, through the still 
morning air, rang tfie cries of that despairin<! 
moth«*r ; awakening every slumberlm^ inmate, | 
to a sense of terror and alwrm. Upon one 
strained and listenins; ear, the cry fell wiih 
a startling, and terrible cflect-»the unhappy 
father I Guided by the cries, and his own 
Jiorrible forebodings, Vernon hurried to the 
chamber, the flrst glance at the dead body of 
his child turned his heart to stone. 

« Murderess !* lie exclaimed, as he flung ofl* 
ber frenzied grasp, ' is this your work'— lift- 
ing up the child in his arms, he bore it straii^hi 
to his own room, dosing and locking the door 
in the faces of the terror stricken domestics — 
and anon there came gasping sounds, and 
clicking sobs ; the strong was stricken like 
the feeble infant— forgetting in the first hour 
of agony and des|iair, that the hand of Al- 
mighty God had moved, though by a fearful 
iostrumentality. 



The physicians who afterwards examined 
the body, believed tlie child to liavo expired 
io convulsions. Nurse Hazlem absconded, 
nor were any traces found of her place of 
concealment ; and we would hope the re- 
morse that must have attended her through 
life, proved salutary. Alone, and unaided, 
in the silence of everlasting night, the spirit 
had been rendered to its God ! and let us 
believe, wUh no ungentle hand, that fair, and 
sufleriiig boy, was led through the dark valley ! 
* He who yinpers the wind to the shorn 
lamb,' had called him to a home, where there 
was neither siiflering nor wrong ; and where 
the * Hand of a Fdthcr^ shall wipe away all 
tears.' 

When Edith recovered from the swoon 
into which she had fallen, as Vernon bore 
away the child, she found Mrs. Hiverton, 
and Emily bending over her. 

* My kind friends are you here ? I do not 
deserve it. Oh Emily ! go to Vernon, com- 
fort and console him, it will kill him, Emily—* 
and I, just God ! I deserve it aH, upon my 
head is the guilt ; do not comfort me, wretch 
that I have been. O Vernon, Vernon !' and 
(he unhap{)y woman wrung her hands in the 
wiMest anguish. Exhausted, at ttst she 
sank upon the pillow, wliere she lay quite 
silent for a time ; suddenly opening her 
eyes and looking at Mrs. Rivcrton she 
said : 

* Pi^for mc, all undeserving and guilty 
as I Hf there is hope, wheii a Saviour has 
died^pray for me, Emiljy, that I may have 
strength to bear humbly, that which I have 
brought upon myself;' and she, who had 
herself known the sustaining power of prayer, 
in the d.irk hour of mortal aflliction, lifted 
up her voice to the Most High. Througli 
the whole of that fearful day the tried friends 
of Edith's youth, deserted not the couch of 
the mourner; and well did Mrs. Riverton 
know how to administef comfort lo a sore, 
and wounded heart ; yet strong in a good 
purpose, there was warning for the future, 
mingled in her gentle and endearing sympa- 
ihr. As the day wore on. every effort lo gain 
admission to the room of Mr. Vernon faileit 
Nearly frantic with alarm, Edith entreated 
Mrs. Riverton to use authority, if he woulo 
not admit her. Mrs. Riverton, anxious and 
alarmed, went onec more to the door ; no 
answer was returiu^d to repeated knockings, 
to her earnest entreaties that he would suffer 
her to come in. Riiisingher voice suddenly, 
she said in a clear stern tone—* Open the 
door, Mr. Vernon, or I will have it forced.' 
Vernon awved in the room, but did nm 
answer : again she raised her voice, * 0|)en 
the door, sir, I insist— it is for your own 
sake ; open at once,' and the lock turned as 
she ceased, and the door opened. Mrs. Riv- 
erton shrunk involumuriljr,. from the change 



a few hours had wrought in Vernon ; there 
was no tear upon his cheek, no moisture lo 
refteve the marble hardness of his straieed 
and blood-shot eye ; the lines of his face hsd 
grown rigid; years, countless years, seemed 
to have passed over bis bead in that strong 
struggle with the heart's agony. He look 
Mrs. Riverton's hand, led her to the bed-side* 
and pointed to his child, 

* See ! he was once, all life and love ! now 
a clod of lielpless chiy, unconscious of mjr 
despair, and ktT guilt. His manner dwnged 
at the thought, a dark, fierce look came orer 
him ; bending down, he uttered distinctly \b 
her ear as though he were afraid to hear the 
sound ftf his own voice — * Tell her not to 
go fbrlh, when they bear him to bis grave ; let 
her not pollute his hist resting-place with her 
unholy presence. Say it is my cpmmaDd, 
and if she dare rebel, I will a^foree it. 
Leave me now, it is my wish. Do not disturb 
me again when I am needed for tlie last 
office — I am ready :' and lifting his child, he 
placed it in Mrs. Riverton's anns, who bore 
it without a word, from the apartmem. It 
was long before Mrs. Riverton was sufficiently 
composed to rc)oin Mrs. Vernoo. Editb 
saw at a gUmce her recent agitation. ' How 
Ik ? how is Vttrnon ? do not fear lo tell 
mc, 1 deserve it all ! Oh |ny husband, you 
^re bhterly avenged !' Gently as she could* 
Mrs. Riverton unparted the commaad of 
Vernon. Edith bowed her head, and an- 
swered. * I will obey liiiu in all thmgs, would 
to God 1 liad done ie ^oooer.* 

Nothing of moment oecurred until the day 
of tbe funeral ; the child was buried in the 
morning. Emily, strove to comfort tlie un- 
happy mother, and she seemed, in some 
measure to have succeeded. The first vio- 
lence of her grief abated, a calm came over 
tier |ierturbed spirits— -she laid her hand 
upon Emily's arm and said softly : 

* Do you know my tried friend, I have a 
hopei not rash or presuming, but an humble 
hope, that God will fiardon my many sins. I 
feel, with'm a short tmie, ** Though my sins 
be as scarlet, they shall be white as snoW." 
They have borne my baby to the silent grave- 
but in the spirit land, he is pleading for his 
guilty and repentant inotlier. Oh ! it is sweet 
to believe,that my own blessed boy, is lifting hie 
angel voice for me, before the throne of a 
merciful Redeemer V and slie wept long, 
though less bitterly than before. 

On the afternoon of that day, as Edith lay 
upon tlie sofa, propped with pillows, and suf- 
iVriiig from exhaustion, tenderly watched bjr 
Mrs. Riverton, and Emily, a heavy step was 
tieard without : the door quietly opened, and 
Vernon entered. A faint cry broke from 
Edith, who rose hiistUy to meet him. She 
staggered from excessive weakness, and would 
Imve fallen, if Vernon luid not caught her. 
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Lifiing t)or as he would have done a child, he 
{Uaced her upon llie sofa, took the handker- 
chief from her trembling haiid, and wiped 
her forehead, moist whh perspiration — but« 
there passed no softening shade over tlie 
rigid, and hard lines of his gloomy and re- 
solved countenance ; moved by the slight 
attention^ E'iith was completely overcome : 
bursting into tears, she clasped his hand, and 
raised it to her lip^, he withdrew it, and said 
sternly : 

' Command yourself, Edith Vernon, and 
listen ! between yon and me, there will never 
he communioo more : the days of my married 
life have ftillen upon me with the weight of long 
years of sorrow ; they have not left «ne as 
they found me, a light hearted, and happy 
man : through the world, my path is solitary, 
with a broken and snbdued spirit. I do not 
reproach you Edith ; if you are a woman, you 
must feel for the boy ! See the ' ruin your 
frightful indulgence of temper has wrought— 
and beware hereafter ! It is my wish and my 
command, that you leave this house within 
tho week. I will allow you a moderate mainte- 
nance — but as God is my J4idge !* he said 
with a sudden burst of uncontrollable, and 
fierce wrath, * I idll not sufier you to share 
the wealth, that has been your temptation, to 
marry a man you scorned ! that proved your 
ruin, and my shame !* 

•Forgive me, Vernon! forgive me— only 
this once ! forgive me in mercy ! I have been 
guihy, guilty indeed. Pardon me. Oh ! my 
busband ! ic shall be my Itf^tvuidy to become 
worthy of your love.' 

* Of my love ! ha ! ha ! ha !* and Vernon 
laughed terribly In the bitterness of his 
ecorn.— ;' My love I— My wealth 1 tell you ;— 
»ye, for that, you would sacrifice soul and 
body.' 

* Hear me, Vernon V cried ^ his unhappy 
wiCe, * if you will not for wy sake, for the 
sake of my unborn babe. Oh! I have 
wickedly concealed it from yo«i,* said Edith 
wringing her hands, at the change in VernonV 
countenance, from excessive paleness, to 
the deep, burning flush of indignuiion— * Oft' 
woman ! and forever !' he exclaimed, shaking 
her from him in the violence of his excited 
feelings, and ruslied from tlie room. 

* There is no hope for me now, save in 
the pardon of Alitfighty God !* said Edith, 
as she, rose from her seat, with the desperate 
calmness of despair. Between Vernon and 
me, there is a gulf, broad as the one that 
rolled between Lazarus and Dives. Strength ! 
givo/nie strength to bear. Oh ! my Creator, 
more merciful than thy creature !* 

Every arrangement was made by Vernon/ 
for theiv Anal separation Before the close 
of the next day, Edith was at Mrs. Rivertoj3*s 
coimtry seat. Faithful friends hiKl she found, 
ID tkus, the dark hotir of her trial ; but tier's 



was a grief beyond the power of friendship to 
alleviate. — She had written to her husband, 
but the letter was returned with the seal 
broken, in an envelope. All overtures for 
reconciliation he rejected, with scorn ; and 
Edith was only sustained and supported in 
itie hope that Vernon*s heart would relent, 
when he again became a fiither. 

About three weeks after her removal with 

Mrs. Riverton, Frederic Herbert arrived at 

' city, intending to visit Edith. He 



had risen high in his profession, and although, 
even, the memory of his early passion had 
grown dim, he cherished a warm feeling of 
gratitude to jthe whole Evylen family, for 
their kindness during his early and unfriended 
years. From Vernon, he received the news 
of their separation, without any allusion to 
the cause. In grief he tool^his way to Mrs. 
Riverton*8, and thence he learned from the 
lips of Edith, tlie whole truth. 

It soothed the heart- of Edith Vernon, 
in that hour of humiliation, to be able to do 
justice to the noble conduct of Emily ; her 
tried and warm friendship— through all her 
guilt, and its terrible punishment. It iveeded 
not her voice to awaken Herbert's attention, 
to the matured beauty and winning softness 
of manner, so conspicuous in Emily River- 
ton. We would gladly linger upon the love 
that springs up in the hearts of two, so fitted 
for each other's happiness, but our story is 
becoming too long for our limits. In^^ee 
months, Frederic Herbert bore awll|Biis 
youfig bride, to ghidd«ii the home of his aft«r 
years — ^to sooth and sustain him in the hour 
of sorrow, or reverse. .Happy in her life 
was Emily Herbert ! Upon her warm and 
gentle heart, the sunshine of a husband's love, 
shone unchangeably and forever. They were 
strangers to that coldness and estrangement, 
that so often makes home, cheered by the 
blessed light of woman's love, an abiding place 
for the dark fiend of discord. 

Half a year had nearly elapsed, since 
Edith's ef^paraiion from her husband. The 
lore in her heart h»d grown stronger, with 
every obstacle thrown in the way of recon- 
ciliation, by his unabated coldness. She 
looked forward to the birth of her child, as 
a sure and certain bond of union between 
them. Welt it was for Edith, that her deep 
remorse, and good resolves, were aided and 
encpuniged by so true a friend as Mrs. 
Riverton ; the iron bond of habit, had con- 
firmed her in the indulgence of a high, ex- 
acting temper, that could not, at once be 
subdued, or controlled. The continued cold- 
ness of her husband, the advice of Mrs. 
Riverton, and best of all, the aid she sought 
from on High, with an humble and repentant 
spirit, had wrought a total change in Edith's 
character. The softness and gentleness of 
I expression, which late •▼ems had given to the 



noble order of her beauty^ now constituted 
its greatest charm. 

We pass over the few intervening weeks, 
that made E<liih a mother— the mother of a 
boy ! She named him * John Vernon ;* mur- 
muring through her tears, * Surely he will 
not plead to a father's heart in vain.' After 
iier recovery, she wrote to Vernon. 

• Will you allow me to say my dear hus- 
band, for dear you are to me — inexpressibly 
dear. Oli! Vernon, I am a mother — once 
again take me to your heart, and I will be 
faithful to the solemn trust. Do not deny 
me Vernon! I have lived upon the hope, 
through the whole of our fearful separation. 
It has sustained me, when the hand of my 
husband was afar off— and not as in time 
past, near to support in the hour of anguish, 
and trial. Pity me, Vernon ! do not utterly 
condemn me ! Have not 1 suffered ? is not 
my remorse heavy to bear ? will it not plead 
as some extenuation of my guilt — that my 
fiery temper, in the plastic season of youth, 
wM neither checked nor controlled ? Once 
more, and I ask it for the sake of our child- 
forgive your wife ! You will not destroy the 
hope that has so long sustained me ? you 
will not deny me, Vernon ? Our babe, is 
sleeping by my side ; how soft, how innocent 
he looks ! he is pleading, Vernon, that father 
and mother may unite, and * train him up in 
the way he should go,' curbing his passions 
ith a strong hand, Ifst they shoultl bring 
guilt upon his own head, and misery upon 
others. Grant my prayer, my husband, the 
prayer of the sorrowing, and repentant 

* Edith.' 
It was in the afternoon of the next day, an 
answer came to the letter ; the first glance, 
told the agitated Edith, it tvas Vernon*s hand 
writing. ' Tiiank God !' she said, bursting 
into tears, * mine is not returned.' €he had 
scarcely glanced over the letter, till her whole 
f.ice lighted up with enthusiasm and joy, 
while she exclaimed—' Now, he will believe, 
it is for his own sake, and not for paltry 
gold : read it, dear Mrs. Riverton— see, I 
may go back, and he will love me yet^ wUl he 
not? Oh yes! thefe is much happiness in 
store for us both'— and she covered her face, 
weeping from excess of sudden joy. Mrs. 
Riverton read the letter. 

* Come if you will. I am a beggar ! shorn 
of the wealth that has been the God of your 
idolatry .-^ome if you now choose it— I 
have nought to offer but a husband's love. 

'Veewow.' 
The slmdes of evening were stealing over 
the thronged city, as Mrs. Riverton's carriage 
stopped at John Vernon's door. Edith pale 
and trembling, alighted with her babe. In the 
hall she met the old house-keeper, who started 
as if she had seen a ghost, at the sight of Mrs, 
Vernon, 
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♦ Where is Mr. Vernon ?* Edith eagerly 
demanded* 

' In the draf?iiig*roojn, and quite alone ; 
shall I call him ?* 

* J^o — lake the child lo your own room, I 
will go lo him myself.* 

Ediih was compelled to rest herself many 
mometiis, ere shecould gtnn courage to go in. 
The memory of her last interview hung oter 
her spirit, like »m omen of ill. She shook off, 
by a strong effort, the growing wejikness ; 
with a gentle step she reached the door and 
softly opened it. Vernon had not heard her : 
he had sunk buck in his arm chair absorbed 
in gloomy reflections. As Edith gazed, she 
shuddered at the change wrought by suffering. 
The pale, wan f.»ce, bore no trace of the Ver- 
non, who had made her his wife. He 
drew his hand slowly over his brow and 
Signed heavily, and then as if to check the 
sad thoughts, that were stealing over him, he 
rose abruptly. A single cry, that came from 
the depths of a heart wrung^by remorse, es- 
caped Edith— and she was in his arms ! * Can 
yon forgive me. Oh my husband ! who have- 
caused yon such fearful suffering,' and she 
clang to his bosom as though she feared he 
would Cast her off. 

• I can — I do— Edith — my own blessed 
Edith ! have you .indeed come back with a 
true heart to your husband ? Forgive me. 
Edith, if I have doubted the reality of your 
love, the sincerity of your repentance. My 
sore heart, needed some test of your tntth ; 
1 have brouglu you to no beggar*s home, my 
own, my noble Edith !' and fondly John 
Vernon clasped her to his bosom— and took 
her to his heart— then and forever! 

Williamsport, Lycoming Co, Pa, 
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From tke RIcbmond Enquirer. 

Great Ifatural Cariosity. 

I BKG leave to notice, through the medium 
of your widely circulated paper, one of the 
most interesting natural curiosities of the 
west, which I have never seen described in 
jiny of the public prints of our country, and 
which foreigners, who have visited America, 
with the view of writing its history, ami par- 
ticularly of delinciiting its wild and romantic 
scenery, have either never seen, or, if they 
have, deemed it unworthy of their notice.— 
The curiosity to winch J refer is situated on 
the top of the Cumberland mountain, East 
Tennessee, and is there familiarly known by 
the name of the Cumberland WaidV Fall. I 
had frequently henfd it spoken of by travelers 
who had visited it ; and their descriptions 
excited in roe a very great desire to see it, as 
I conceived it to be a beautiful representation 
of the falls of Niagara. I have, recently had 
an opportunity of gratifying this desire ; and 



I assure you that my most exalted precon- j 
ceptions were more than realized when I had 
the pleasure of viewing this most interesting j 
scene, which is distinguished alike for its 
beauty, and its wild and awful grandeur. 

This f^dl is within two hundred yards of 
the road crossing the Cumberland mountains. 
The pathway which conducts to it, passes 
over a gently inclined plane, on the lower 
margin of which meanders a small stream, 
which is here remarkable only for its beauti- 
fully transp irent water, which flows on'smooth- 
ly and gently, to the very verge of the preci- 
pice over which it falls. Immediately be- 
yond the little rivulet there rises an abruptly 
steep mountain, which is clothed with a lux- 
uriant growth of ivy and laurel, the beauty of 
which was greatly heightened when I saw it, 
by being covered with richly variegatedbloom. 
And the noble yew trees, as if too proud to 
associate with the shrubbery beneath, send 
forth their lofty shafts which almost vie with 
the clouds in height. How striking n con- 
trast is there between this part of the scenery, 
and what is soon exhibited to the eyes of the 
beholder ! Here, every object is calculated 
to inspire feelings of calmness and serenity, 
and the distant roar of the cascade falls like 
melodious nuisic on the ear, to compose and 
soothe the mind. But how soon is the be- 
holder awakened from this contemplative 
reverie when he finds himself on the brink of 
t|^|kfui precipice, over which tumbles the 
b^mfid liale stream just described ! He is 
filled wjih tvonder and amazement, when 
he surveys on the one hand the stupendous 
cliff, whose toweriilg apex seems to scale the 
clouds ; and on the other, the profound abyss 
beneath, into which the water falls and van- 
ishes from the sight. 

After viewing this truly grand scene for 
some time, with a pleasure which can be 
more easily conceived than described, I turn- 
ed away from the spot, and, as I supposed, 
bid a final adieu to it ; being more forcibly 
struck than I had ever been beforctvitb the won- 
drouspower and might of the great Artificer 
of the universe. But to my great sur.prise; 
I learned fron* the gentleman living very near, 
and who met me whilst retracins; my steps to 
my carriage, that I had as yet seen but a small 
part of this awfully grand scenery. He in 
formed me that there tvas a %vay by which we 
could descend to the base of the precipice, 
on the brink of which I had just stood, where 
I could have a much better view of the full 
of water. Wishing to gratify my excited 
curiosity of my utmost extent, I consented 
to accept him as my guide. He conducted 
me down a very rugged and precipitous decliv- 
ity of considerable extent, midst crags of 
almost mountain height. At length we reach- 
ed the foot of the precipice, and stood in full 
view of the whole wonderful and amnzinu 



prospect. At first I felt almost overwhelmed 
by the contemplation, and spent some mlmite« 
in viewing the water merely where it falls 
into a lovely circular basin of stone. Bnt 
lan^trage is utterly inadof|uate. to express my 
emotions, when I ventured to raise my eyes 
to survey the lofty and spacious concave 
which was suspended over my head, and the 
precipitation of the water from its brink.— 
You can form some faint conception of the 
magnificence and grandeor of this scenerj, 
when I tell you that the great dome above, 
which looks like a firmament in minature, is 
not less than one hundred and fif\y feet in 
diameter, and one hundred and seventy five 
feet in height, front the bottom of the basio, 
into which the water is received. The ex- 
cavation extends so far back from the point 
at which the water is projected, that there 
is a space of full forty feet between the base 
of the precipice and the basin, so that persons 
can walk with ease under the arch, withom 
being made wet by the spray, which is con- 
siderable, and which exhibits the appeftrance 
of a shower of rain. Tlie water passes frotn 
the edge of the arch above in a mass, hot, 
descending throtigh the air for nearly two 
hundred feet, it becomes divided fike large 
drops of rain, which present a strikingly ehifn- 
I ir appearauee. In the afternoon, the beauty 
and interest of the whole scene are greatly 
heightened by the numerous brilliant rainbows 
which are formeclhy the refracting influence of 
the descending stream and the ascending spray. 
When the stream of water is much increas- 
ed by rain, it is projected fully twenty yards 
from the base of the precipice, and occasions 
a violent whirlpool in the basin, which Ins the 
effect of wearing the rocks and pieces of 
timber in it smooth and round. 

Below the arched excavation, the preciptee, 
which consists of solid rock, is just like a 
perpendicular wall of one hundred and fifty 
feet in heii^ht. Within ten feet of the base 
of this wall are to be seen several large ditob- 
es, which conduct into caves of difierent 
sizes ami extejit, which contaiti a great many 
bones, some of which are human, and suppo- 
sed to have been deposited there by some of 
the Indian tribes. 

Whilst contemplating this august scenery, 
my guide related to me two incidents, which 
servecl to excite in my mind feelings, of a 
very solemn and melancholy character. The 
first was the murder of a man by two gvn- 
blers, tvho had followed him from M*Minn- 
ville. Middle Tennessee, under the impression 
that he was possessed of n large amount of 
money. He showed me 'the spot where they 
had committed the horrid deeil^ it being near 
to the basin where they had decoyed their 
tmsuspecting victim under the pretence of 
showing hin^ this interesting^ spectacle. Sof- 
fice it to say that he was most barbarously 
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murdered, and Uien despoiled of all he liad, 
nnd his mai^gled corpse was exposed to the 
beasts of prey. He was however, soon dis- 
covered and received n decent interment. — 
The other incident was the accidental destruc- 
tion of a negro man, who, having Bed from 
his master, a trader, who was taking hiui tu 
the south, and who, being pursued, at night 
leaped headlong, unconsciously, over the 
dreadful precipice tt> the right of the faN, fully 
one hcindred and fifty feet, and mangled his 
head aad body against the crags beneath. 
Ili^assage from lime to eternity was, indeed 
a short one! His tomb is amidst the rocks, 
not far from where he fell, and contiguous to 
his companion in misery. 

I roust now conclude this feeble and humble 
attempt to delineate what I conceive to be 
one of the most interesting natural curiosi- 
ties of America. I feel utterly hicompetent 
to portray it in such a way as to enable others 
to form a proper conception of its beauty and 
grandeur. My obj«ct in making this commu- 
nication is to attract attention to a most inter- 
esting scene ; and to advise all those who may 
liercafter have an opportunity of witnessing 
it, to do so. as they will be most amply re- 
warded. Such exhibitions of the wonderful 
works of God, are calculated to exalt and efi- 
noble the feelings of man, and produce in his 
mind the strongest convictions of the omnip- 
otence and wisdom of his Creator. 

A Travelkr. 

We understand iliere is a series of cas- 
cades on the Falling Spring Valley Mountain. ^ 
about three miles from Shumaie^s tavern, in 
Grccnbriar county, Virginia, well worthy of 
attention. The highest Is said to be about 
one hundred and twenty feet. This tuscade 
is scarcely known, and seldom visited by the 
foot of the stranger. — Editor Enquirer. 



'may be suitec^tQ be instruments of tyranny, 
'' but will never be valuable raatepals for the 
J perfection and defence of republican institn- 
; lions. It makes good fathers and mothers. 
I None but dutiful c!)ildren will, in tlieir turn, 
I be good parents. If ihcy have rebelled innlrr 
I the law they will prove oppressors in itsadmiu- 
jistration. As he is only fitted to conimmd 
who has learned to obey, so to have passed 
sucTcessfuUy and faithfully through the duties 
of childhood prepares most eminently to rule 
a household. Tlie faithfiil performance of 
filial duties contributes much to make happy 
families. Where all vie to perform most 
assiduously the requirements of the law, it 
needs nothing but good laws to make a happy 
connnunity, whether that community be a 
family, a commonwealth, or an empire.— 
I Finally, the faithful performance of these 
domestic duties prepares for a peaceful end. 
The sick chamber luis strong consolations, 
where peace has reigned in a family during 
its days ofliealth and prosperity. Quietness 
will attend the evening of that day which has 
been passed In acts of duty and devotion. How 
! interesting the scene of separation with those 
' who have lived in peace, who have attuned every 
chord to har|iony,and filled uplife with acts of 
love and mercy. There is heaven; and the 
upper world only fumii>hes a more perfect 
harmony without temptation to sin, or liability 
I to discord. Wherever such a family issaih- 
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Family Daties. 

The results which accrue from the per- 
formances of these duties are manifold and 
important. It exerts a strong influence to 
to make men good. The higher virtues all 
find their best exercises, are cherished and 
grow vigorously in the famHy circle. There 
is a genial soil, and an atmosphere pregnant 
with the elements of moral life. If'piety find 
not here exciting and life-giving causes, all 
the world beside must be barren, a moral 
waste, aud desolate. It makes good citizens. 
The elements of all government exist in tlie 
family. The citizens of every state there 
receive their first lessons. If they are not 
governed there, they will not be easily re- 
duced to it on a(^y t^rms wliich will suit to 



is£aiii 
ered, blessed are the parents in the c||Skii 
tmd the children in the parents. "^ 



liors Wile. 

Mr. Coi^MAif in his agricultnral address, 
illustrated the folly of modern female educa- 
tion, by an anecdote. A young man who 
had for a long time remained in that useless 
state designated by * a half pair of scissors,* 
at last seriously determined he would procure 
him a wife. He got the * refusal* of one who 
was beautiful and fashionably accomplished, 
and took her upon trial to his home. Soon 
learning that she knew nothing, either how to 
darn a stocking, or boil a putaioe, or roast a 
bit of beef, he returned her to her fdther*8 
house as having been weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. A suit was commenced 
by the good lady but the husband alleged that 
she was not * up to the sample,* and of course 
the obligation to retain the commodity was not 
binding. The jury inflicted a fine of a few 
dollars, but he would have given a fortune 
rather than not be liberated from such an 
irksome engagement. ' As well might the 
farmer have the original Venus Mcdicis 
placed in bis kitchen,* sard the orator, * as 
some of the modern fashionable women.' 
* Indeed,' continued he, ^ it would be much 
better to have Loi*8 wife standing there, for 



be any thing else but slaves. Unless they 

have been taught obedience ^ a duty, and i she might answer one useful purpose; she 

rendered it on principle and voluntarily, they jj might salt his bacon P^ Northampton Coxtr 



True Benevolence* 

Trite benevolence inspires with love of 
justice, and prompts him in whom it glows, 
neither to oppress the weak, to impose on 
the imioraiii, nor to overreach the unwnry 5 
liut 10 give every miiii his due, and with stea- 
ily and undeviating steps to walk in the hal- 
lowed path of equality. Deceit and dissim* 
ulation, fraud and fuUehood, are far froiu the 
humjble worshipper of God : integrity is en* 
throned in his heart, truth dwells on his lips, 
and enlightened sense of duty regulates the 
whole of his conduct. He faithfully performs 
every promise, ;ind fulfils t^ttj engagement. 
Others respect and trust his word, beeause 
he respects and holds it sacred himself. Hid 
life is characterised by the simplicity of truth, 
and the dignity of virtue ; and in dealing with 
him, they who have an opportunity of knowing 
his character, place undoubted confidence Id 
his justice and faithfulness. 

ANECDOTE OF George III. — In one of the 
king*s excursions, during the hay harvest of 
1795, in Weymouth, he passed a field where 
only one woman was at work. His majesty 
asked her where her companions were? 
The woman answered they had gone to see 
the King. ' And why did you not e^o with 
them?* rejoined his Majesty. • Why,' re- 
plied the woman, * the fools that are gone to 
town will lose a day*s work by it and that 
is more than I can afford to do. I have five 
children to work for,' &c, ♦ Well then,' 
said his Majesty putting some money into 
her hand, * you may tell your companions 
who are gone to see the King, Uiat ^e King 
came to see yon.' 

TuE mind is like the body it inhabits— exer- 
cise can strengthen, as neglect andindolence 
can weaken it ; they are both Improved by 
discipline— both ruined by neglect. 
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RIARRICD, 

In New-York, on the Kth ntt. by tlio Rev. Dr. PliiIIi|M, 
Stevens Tbonias Mason, Governor of Bltcliigan, to Julia 
Elisabetb, dauiliter orTbaddeus Pbelps, of that city. 

1>I£D, 

Id this city on the SSth ult. Capt Jonathan Ifyrick, 
In his 8l8t year. 

On the 35th ult. Thomas L. Wilaey, In his 34th year. 

In Stockport, ou the 30th ult. Samuel Law ton, Jr. in 
his 96tli year. 

At Pciin Yan, Yates County N. Y. on the 13th ulL 
Truman P. Spencer, formerly of Hillsdale, in the 35th 
year of his age. 

At New-York, on the 27lh ult. Catharine Schuyjer Van 
Rensselaer, youngest and only remaining daughter of the 
late Gen. Jacob R. Vsn Rensselaer. 

At bis fabler's residence in Doxford, Mass. on the 14lh 
ult. Stephen Syraonds, Esq. of New- York, formerly of this 
city, aged 37 years. ^<-^ - r 
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Fxn the Rural Eepoiftoiy. 

Iiexliiirtoit. 

No iiMSlote canp bad worn off fh>in the feelingi of the 
yottUifttl aobiier tbe flretbaeat of that home, where hit 
iDotber and his sitters sat waiting, wHh tearful eyes and 
aching hearts, to bear good news from the wars. 

fioWARO EVIRITT. 

No t heartless war was not the trade 
Of those who left the plough midway 
In furrow, and laid by the spade, 
To mingle in the deadly fray, 
Where tyranny the power first felt 
In embryo freedom's arm which dwelt. 

A trying period had come — 
And peaceful avocations were 
Exchanged for arms !— and joys of home 
For the dark strife, that gathered where 
Was dealt the first eventful blow. 
Against our freedom's giant foe. % 

Then, a small patriot band were seen. 
Of beardless youth, and furrowed age ; 
And few whose fate it e'er had been, 
In deadly conflict to engage ; — 
Some bare no weapon but the wrong 
They'd suffered from their foemen long. 

Liberty wept !— they saw her tear~ 
Their spiriu kindled ;— for they hated 
Her mad oppressors : — war was near 
Their homes-^their sacred homes— where waited 
Many fond bosoms swelled with sorrow, 
Fearing the tidings of that morrow 1 

Strong waxed each heart, nerved every hand, 
And sterner grew each patriot brow 
Of that small heaven-marshaled band, 
When sel/-protection bid them go 
To meet the mountain storm ;-^they met, 
And made their cause their amulet 

Their cause !— yes, freedom, equal rights. 
For theirs and their posterity. 
With heaven-approving seal excites 
Them to that ill-matched field.— That day 
They made the British Lion cower— 
And that was freedom's natal hour. 

Lexington's heroes' well-earned glory, 
Will be a proud and brilliant page 
In history's immortal story. 
Through coming time's remotest age j— 
Their memory when we pease to cherish. 
May wc as a free people perish ! 

H. Shctts. 

Spaiiffles of KeaTen. 

BY THOMikS BAG6. 

Spangles of Heaven ! ye seem lome 

The alphabet of immensity, 

By which I read if( dazzling light 

The lofty name of the Infinite. 

Shine on, shine on ! in your depths of blue 

Till every heart can read it loo. 

And every raptured eye that's bent 

Up to the studded firmament. 

Catches the glow of your ceaseless rays 

And gliutcns in tli' Eternal's praitse. 



Beautiful stars! 'oeath your richri>e!ims, 
As down from heaven their glory; streams. 
When silence has sealed up the lips of earth 
And thoughu more wild than Vae winds have birth, 
I wander I I wander, with untold joy. 
To feast my soul on the orb-lit sky ; 
And never did Chaldee, when taught to kneel 
At the shrines of your splendor, more wildly feel 
The torrent of bliss throtigh hie bosom flow. 
As he upward gazed from the dust below, 

Eyes of the universe, gems divine ! 
Suns that bask in your own pure shine I 
Countless guides of the awe-struck soul. 
As inquiring it rushes from pole to pole! 
I drink ! I drink at your fountain deep, 
'While others are locked in the arms of sleep; 
Till, filled ihePythonic draught of light, 
My intoxicate spirit deems all things bright, 
And earth and its deeds are lost to me, 
Eclipsed by your dazzling radiancy. 

« I^ve tbe Liffhtest.' 

Suggested by a picture of a young girt weighing Cu|dd 
and a butterfly :~the winged tx>y ribes, as he should, and 
the motto beneath la, * Love's the lightest.* 

SiLLT maiden ! weigh them not! 

Butterflies are earthly things { 
Thou forget' St their lowly lot, 

Gazing on tiieir glittering wings. 

Find a star-beam from the sky 
, Find a glow-worm in the gras^ 
Will the earili-lamp rise on high ^ 
Will the heaven ray downward pass 7 

Love, etherial, holy love. 
Light, perchance, and proud, and free 

•den — see ! it soars above 
torlcUy pride and vanity ! 

Drooping to its native earth, 

Sinks the gilded insect fly ; 
Love, of holier, heavenlier birtli, 

Rises towards his home on high. 

Maiden throw the scales away. 

Never weigh poor love again i 
Even the doubt has dimmed tlie ray 

On his pinions with iu stain ! 

See ! he lifts his wondering eye, 

Half reproachfully to thee — 
* MeoMured with a butterfiy P 

rd try my wingy if I were lier. 

Blan* 

Thx human mind — that lofty thing ! 

The palace and the throne, 
Where reason siu a sceptered king. 

And breathes his jodgment tone. 
^ Oh ! who with silent step shall trace 
The borders of that haunted place. 

Nor in his weakness own. 
That mystery and marvel bind 
That lofty thing — the human mind ! 

The human heart — that restless thing ! 

The tempter and the tried ; 
The joyous, yet the 8afi!«ring — f 

The source of pain and pride ; 
' The gorgeous thronged— the desolate, | 

The seat of love, the lair of hate — 

Self-stung, self-deified ! | 

Vet do we bless thee as thou art. 
Thou restless thing— the human heart ! 

The human soul— that startling thing ! 
3l7cteriouoand bublime ! 



The angel sleepingon the wing 

Worn by the scoffs of time — 
Theheautiful, the veiled, the bound, 
The earth-enslaved, tbe glory-crowned. 

The stricken in iU prime ! 
From heaven in tears to earth it stole, 
That startling thing— the human soul ! 

And is this man 7 — Oh ! ask of him, 

The gifted and forgiven— 
Wlien o'er his vision, drear and dim. 

The wrecks of time are driven, 
If pride or passion in their power 
Can chain the tide, or charm the hour, 

Or stand in place of heaven 7 
He bends the brow, he bows the knee — 
• Creator, Father ! to none but thee V 

The GasAT First Cavsb.— John Mason €oode, aittbor 
of the Studies of Nature, and the Translatkw of tbe Book 
of Job, has in four sunsas stated the argmaeat la favor of 
an intelligent First Cause— the wise Contriver of all tbe 
arrangements of this oMtsdal worid, as Mrikingly as it 
could be stated In a whole volome. 
Tlie IHiisir* 
Not worlds on worlds, in phalanx deep, 

Need we to tell a God is here : 
The daisy, fresh from winter's sleep, 
Tells of his hand in lines as clear. 

What power, but his who arched the skie% 
And poured the day-spring's purple flood. 

Wondrous alike in all it tries. 
Could rear the daisy's curious bud ; 

Mould its green cup, its wiry stem, 

Its fringed border nicely spin, ■. 

And cut the gold embossed gem, 

That set in silver, gleams within ; 

And fling it with a hand so free. 

O'er hill, and dale and desert sod, 
Tliat man, where'er he walks, may see, 

In every step, the stamp of Qod 7 

IVoT-cmlber* 

BY WILLIAM CULLSM BRYAKT. 

Vkt one smile more, departing, distant sun ; 

One mellow smile through the soft vapory air. 
Ere, o'er the frozen earth, the loud winds run, 

Or snows are sifted o'er the meadows bare. 
One smile on the brown hills and naked trees, 

And the dark rocks whose summer wreaths are 
cast, ' 

And the blue (Gentian flowei^ that, in tli^Jireeze, 

Nods lonely, of her beauteous race the lasL 
Yet a few sunny days, in which the bee 

Shall murmur by the hedge that skirts the way, 
The cricket chirp upon the russet lea. 

And man delight to linger in thy ray. 
Yet one rich smile, and we w ill try to bear 
The piercing wmter frost, and winds, and darkened 
air. 
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From the Vbiter aad AdverUaerw 

* It it uaeleM talking, mother ; I mn no 
longer the , innocent bojr that used to kneel 
liefore you, and offer U(x the homage of a 
pure child*8 heart to the Deity. Oh no! 
Would to God f could be a child again V and 
Albert VoN Guchn covered twii face with 
his hands to hide the deep emotion that shook 
his frame, and crimsoned \m bvov. 

* And #hat hiive you done, my »on,' that 
you should deprecate the possession of man- 
hood and all its privileges— idl its powers ?* 
ttM^uircd Mrs. Von Qlenn, as she sunk in u 
ehair beside her son, and her lip quivered, 
and her ej*e dilated and filled with tears of] 
«ympiiihy, at seeing her. tM^ly ealm, dis- 
fMMsionnte son, thus shaken by some un- 
wonted feeling of remorse, or mental anguish. 

But men indulge not long in gusts of pas- 
cioB, a^d in a feir minmes Albert whhdrew 
Ills hands from features now as calm, and 
pale, and immoreable as the chiseled marble, 
and pressing his mother's hand that rested 
on liis arm, reiilied-**"* It would pain me 
mother, and not benefit you, to hear a tale 
chat concerns another too deeply even to pass 
oiy lips. Suflloe it that I am not happy, oh 
no ! not happy*— and ar wild smile of scorn 
curled for an instant the pfoud, cold tran- 
quillity of his features, and he rapidly walked 
np and down the. narrow npartmein; then 
suddenly stop()tng, he sAkI quickly—' you see, 
mother, I am not happy just now, but I will 
be 80on-*Mlon*t distress yourself about me 
my uneasiness is caused by circumstances 
IKtIe foreseeni and p^haps unavoidahle^but 
rest contented in knowing that neither my 
honor nor the respect of the world is com- 
promised in this affair, bot simply an affair 
wholly private, with whom nn One has. any 
concern-- not even you, dear mother— so ask 
me no more questions, if you do not wish 
v€Tf much to pain and annov me.* And so 
saying young Von Qlenii dr^ his li.it Over his 
brow and walked into the strcclti uf the city. 



It was gloomy, rainy November; the air | 
was a liquid mist ; the streets were liquid 
mud ( the quadrupeds were dripping and mis- 
erable ; the bipeds looked as bad ; — in short, 
it was a sort of suicidal da^ that an English- 
man would be proud to cut his throat in, or 
an American Editor of a newspaper, would 
have Written earnest attacks on liis neighbor. 
Albert Von Glenn, closely buttoned, walk- 
ed rapidly up a street crowded by the throng 
that a commercial city usually presents, until 
he came to a dilnpidiited bUilding at its Hir* 
ther extremity, and there he suddenly halted, 
and casting a furtive glance, around, he quickly 
entered the broken ami time-worn ddor, thai 
closed the hill. Ascending the stairs, he 
passed on to an apuriment at the back df the 
house, that tipened into what had oncdlircn a 
balcony, but was now b<it a floor, uiibannis- 
te'red aud unroofed. The back door of th« 
passage had been battered down, and hung by 
only one hinge, while the moldering walls 
told of long exposure to thle attacks of the 
elements. Through this doorway he walked 
out into the b.ilcony and knocking gently at 
door, was hist^iitly admitted into a room, 
small, and showing evidences of decay, yei 
much more comfortable than could have been 
looked fur in so miserable a place. A 
cheerful fire bUi^ed in the gfate— tlie clean 
hearth, carpeted floor, and closely curtain 
cd windows, gave a look of home and hap- 
piness to tlie apartment. At ilie farther 
end was a curtained bed, and n large easy 
chair by its side. A little table^ containing a 
l^lass bottle of dark fluid, a cup and a china 
mug of toast and water was at the lleail of the 
bed, and nearer the fire stood a lady's work 
uble, on Hrhich lay some plain sewing and its 
accompaniments, with irhich the girl had been 
employed wlio opened the door. 

Aud she, the fair inhabitant, was just the 
realization of a poet's dream. 1?oo fair- 
too fragile to be supposed capable of meeting 
and cdn.|uering the difficuUies that rise h\ 
every step in the path of life, her eye had 
the tender confiding glance, her lip the 
swett rtffcctiunatc smite that iellb bo falihfull) 
of wumrtu's dependence on man. Von Gkun 



advanced into the room, «ld sat down oil 
the chair Clara hml Just quittedj with ihd 
ease of a domesticated friend ; while th6 
girl, elutking back the brown ringlets that fell 
over her temples^ sealed hetaelf oti the lUtto 
stool at his feet, and looking up ihto his facd 
said in accents jUst enough foreign to prove 
that fche spoke art adopted language • Oh ! 
how glad I am you have come at last! Mad- 
ame has slept since midnight profoundly— oh ! 
too profoundlyi I fear ;* and bursting tnid 



tears she covered hei^ct «ith her apron. 

Von Glenn arofte,Wdd stepping softly td 
the bed, drew back thfc ciiruin that effectually 
excluded tbe light front the slnmberiug occu- 
of the bed: A woman, still eminently 
beautiful, but past the nieridijin of life^ slept 
with tliat deep unbroken repose upon liet* 
features, that so revoliingly typifies the last 
long dreumless sJeuii of death. He |4ao«wl 
his fingers upoi»ti>e puJ*e of the arm thrtmii 
b«ick upon the pillow, and aS he did so, th< ; 
woman opened hei^ eyes and essayed to raise 
her heiidj but the influence uf llie dhig sini 
had tai^ ¥n\i too strong, and she sunk back 
und slept; • 

•Oh! this is vefy leMribie,* whts|)ered 
Clara, who h«d crept to the bedside, « think 
you she Will ever waken !' 

•I am sure 1 do not kitow,' answered 
Albert, * I am afraid not.* 

At lh:ii moment a slight 6|«Mi1 Jiassfed 
over the (batures df the woman ; the sirangtf 
cold smile of death settled on hel- lips, her 
eyes glared wildly for an instam, then dosedi 
iind she was dead. 

T?iiere ie sdnlcthittg IrijjbtfuHy appalling hi 
death to the young and unnflectiug. hi 
rigid quiet, its hisensibility* the grave, the 
wonn, the long dark OreanileM slumber, rtisif 
un the mlaglnation, and ere faith poittis to th« 
glorious abode of the spirit beyond the totub^ 
the revolting spectacle before us has filled ui* 
with horrof; 

Albert unused to scenes of the sort d^* 
scribed, shrimk back for a moment, btrt thtf 
next he rallied, a»Hl feeling that all life Watl 
extinct, drew the cilrtaifTB atOdnd (he bed, 
.ind leudiii- the poor girl to a chair, tried, hf 
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every urguinent he could u«e, to lessen the 
hysterical sobs that seemed to threRten her 
whh suffocation. Findiug all his eflforts to 
calm her unavailing, lie rose to leave the room 
for the purpose of calling an undertaker to 
send the fvofer persons to vender the last 
rites t^ l&e deceasei. Wkh o Strang effort 
Clara rose, she grasped the arm of Albert 
with a strength of which she was evidently 
unconscious, while she gazed wildly in his 
eyes, as she vainly essayed to speak. 

• (.^MMSti 90^ Glenti to brmg the proper 
pto\i^t to bnry your mother. You cannot 
wish me to deli^ having the necessary atien- 
#QI)S rendered to her now — even though you 
so mysteriotisly reftised all medical aid. She 
must be interred.* 

Clara's lips were bloodless as her fair brow, 
and but that a strange expression drew them 
a little apart, she too might have lieen taken 
for a coqjse, as, clasjilng her hands firmly 
over her hesirt atid closin* her eyes, slie 
seemed st Ilin^ some acute internal pang that 
rem her very soul. 

• No ! Mr. Von Glenn — no stranger must 
touch A<rr,' pointing to the bed, • no sinmger 
mnst see her even. If" I so sedulously 
guarded her from cu||^]ty while it might have 
benefitted her, think you not», that I will 
suffer her cold remains to be gjized on by 
strangers ?* 

• But Clara, my sweet friend, there is no 
other way to give the rites of decent sepul- 
ture to your parent.* 

• Listen I She who died on that bed, in 
your cold country, among sttangcrs, is not 
my moiker. Oh no ! not a drop of her blood 
(tils my veins ; but a stronger tie than blood 
recognizes, bound me to her, still binds me, 
and there is but one way in which you can 
now sliow m*! kindness. At midnigM, when 
the city is silent bring hither two stout men 
and a cofTiii— or stay, your countrymen are 
easily excited by curmsity, and you might be 
watched when I woidd escape observati(m.— 
At dni^^ i will go alone, and those may be 
found uho will do any ilrodgery for gold.* 

A firm decided air of resolution had suc- 
eee*led the femtnine, nay elnldish manner of 
her first adflfess ; and Albert gazerf in In- 
creased wonder ujion the beautiful being 
who, animated by the strong resolves her 
mSnd U'tfi formed, stood be^re him trans- 
fbrmed into a different creature from the 
Clara who for weeks hiK* filled all his ihotights. 

•Yon would not, dtira, you couW not 
amiertake any thing so dangerons ?* 

• Co«M not ?* A strange smile flitted over 
her ftice a moment. • ARiert Von Glenn, I 
have toyed wiih danger in foreign Camps, in 
the march, in tlw desolate cl:ffs of the Swit- h 



and deadlier than all I have euconntcred 
would be the risk of bringing strangers hertr 
at this hour, to bear away the sharer, and 
alas ! the somnee of sll those dangers. No, 
no, rather would I drag her oncolfined to the 
river, and plunge her amid its turbid waves, 
than that a stranger should compose her 
limbs for burial. I am composed now^ycyn 
may leave me fearlessly, and deep, deep is 
the gratitude written here,' and as she spoke, 
she placed her hand upon her heart, * for all 
the kindness you have shown me, «nd not tlie 
least tenderly appreciated is the remembrance 
that in all our intercourse, you have never 
breathed one word to a desolate "^irl, that the 
most delicate of her sex might not hear 
without a blush.* 

As Clara coneluded, a deep suffusion cov- 
ered for a moment her whole face, but the 
next, It passed away like the reflection of a 
sunset cloud, and she stood calm and collect- 
ed before Von Glenn. 

*I must not leave you alone, Clara; if 
you will not permit another, suffer me at least 
to share your solitude.* 

* Delicacy to her, would forbid Maf,' she 
hastily remarked. • No, I am strong now, 
leave me alone, and do not return until the 
morning.* 

With a feeling of awe, reluctance, and 
cniburrapsment beyond any he had ever fell, 
Albert Von Glenn closed the door upon the 
alike, niysterioiis living and dead, and with 
rapflrsicps retraced his way homewards un- 
observed by the buey throng, who little dream- 
ed of the scene in which he had been an 
rictor. 

Tlie moment he had breakfasted on the 
following morning, he took his hat and pro- 
ceeded to the svpposed uninhabited building. 
With noiseless steps he proceeded to the bal- 
cony and knocked at the Moor of the cham- 
ber. No answer was returned, and suppo- 
sing Clara had sought repose after a nighi 
of which his blood ran cold to think, he 
walked down stairs and through the back loi 
to the snbnrbs of the city, designing to walk 
for an hour or two to while away the time that 
seemed so iuternrinablc. At the back door 
.stood a pick axe and spade ; but supposing 
ihey mij^hi have been left by sonje L.borer, he 
walked on un»il his eye accidentally fell on the 
newly dug carih, and he became but too con- 
scious that there the grave had closed over 
the only vit<ibte friend of the now dcsolite 
Clara. Turning hastily back, he ascended 
the stairs and knocked gently, then louder, 
and finally becoming alarmed, he called Clara. 
No answer came ho^vever, and the pattering 
rain that fell upon his shoulders, was scarce- 



ll'lv colder than the current that ran shiverinttly 
zcr, in the savannah of the Indian, in the back to his heart, as the thought struck imn 
plague infected town, in the lonely hamlet, 'jihat she was gone. Placing his foot against 
and LiHily, in Uie crowded American seaport ; *il,c door, the nistv hinges gave way, and he 



stood in the middle of the empty apartmeot ; 
the ashes were cold in the grate, the bed and 
furniture were gone, and not a line, not a 
word, or token, betrayed where. 

• •••••• 

Tegrs had |on4 by, i»hep »n American, 
ttnYefer of high official raiil^ w«b standing 
beneath the portico of one of those palaces 
at Florence that are still inhabited by ibe 
native noblesse. It seemed that he had weari- 
ed of the music, and ligftts, and gaiety that 
heW, alike tfpeH-boond, the TolattteFrwicfimtn 
and the gay Italian. The moon slept on the 
Arno, and silvered the costly palaces and 
marble pillars titat lined its bank/ Was it 
the deep blue sky — ttle queenly moon — flic 
rippling wefes— of the soft night breeze tliat 
swept the raven curls from the pale brow of 
the stranger, that evoked the sigh that aeemed 
to wake its ecliti fto ilcar, tfrat he started and 
turned. But no oiie was ueari sad aahe leaned 
aga'msi the pUlar> around vhicii the rosea of the 
season were (win.ed in graceful featoonay hia 
thoughts were wandering lo the £» off shares 
of his native home, and a long train of deap 
buried memories were rtaiog like gboata to 
flit before his faney. 

That night, a lonelr Freneh woman had 
danced with him but not l<>r the irsi lime; 
oh no ! again ami again, since he resided in 
Florence, had the beautiful and noble Baron- 
ess Dx Lakci honored him with her hand, 
but it ever oeeiirred that the moment the 
dance was over, eoij\9 oUier engagement 
withdrew tli^Neiy, yt>t pensive French- 
woman from hie sido— end Izs had ever been 
prevented by some uaioward occnnaoce 
from cultivating an BCqaaHitaoee, ihst pttHU- 
iscd i(k yield him more plrasuFe than he 
usually dcriied from those ANraied wiili her 
sex. S4>e was the very iatperaonstioo of 
femiuine loveliness ; and to these auractiouif 
were added not only the grace sod ease of 
her country women, but a dignity of manuv 
and a highly reiined and euUivaied taste, that 
taught her to appfceiate, wkli unaffested ta- 
ihusiasm, the %voj:ks oT art hy which ahe waa 
surrounded. Excelling hi music even tbe 
musical Florentines, her concerts wcce at 
once iJie most delightful, and the most select 
in Florence. At one of these, the Aaiaicao 
had just gazed into tbe depths of eyes that rt- 
minded him of some boyish dream of watchiog 
seraphs. Ue could not shake off the impres- 
sion, and he who had never owned himself tbe 
lover of any woman, b^an to feel fats pulses 
quicken beneath her glance. Tis ftue^ a 
strange dreamy feeling of some old ^ uodfiag 
lay,' that had charmeil his boyhood— aoaie ma- 
8ic-tone that had thrilled his nerves— some 
glance caught from eyes long, long ago loved 
and lost, ever haunted his iimigtnation witk a 
$!pell-like pow#, and helped to deepen tbe 
impression made by the grace and loveliness 
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tli« BttroneM De Lirnci. He hud, wiih 

usual Tifttiiiity olT disappointment, been 

separated from her jusi at the inonieiit that 

he hoped to cngrocs her attention, and list- 

laouljT s^^*>^g o» l*>e l«88 attractive beauties 

of tbo circle, he had wandered out In the 

^o6V usght »»ir, to ponder upon nwiny engroas- 

inS themes that were pressing on his mind. 

But th« ^<SAiK7 of the ^andscRpe as it lay 

beneath the softened light of tlie futt summer 

moon* %vae too chirrniing not to exert the 

iitfluetic^ fhnt neture ewer asserts o*er tlie 

cultivated intellect ; and he gnzcd upon the 

•ripples of the silver wuvcte, even while homo 

sod its own beamiful scenery was crossing 

liiB memory. 

iStrange that early associations will some* 

limes ri«e, and dash wiifi the biaerness of 

i^§ret» the cup of present enjoyment from 

-eur lifK For a moment the shade of the 

yflNin^ fragile, beautiful Clara, swept ofer 

the snemorj of the cold cslculaiing man, and 

• leeling of bitter remorse at his desertion of 

the helpless girl, even at' her own eoraroand, 

»woke to sweep from before it all pleasure 

tliat palaces could yield to the disappointed 

man. 

^ She* he exclaimed aloud, as he folded his 
arms across his bosom and leuiied his fore- 
head against the marble pillar, * she I luved— 
end this one-^hey are str«iRgely alike in 
thetr influence over me, and l>ow unlike ! ob ! 
<31ara, eould I find you in tl)e humblest cot. 
net aU the mockery of a hollow world would 
cheat me into Isaving joii again.' 

A sigh, deep and broken, again caught his 

ear, and lookitig up, the flowing drapery of a 

^ -vroman was uhnost touching hha, and her 

bust ^vas concealed behind a statue that was 

placed within the portieo. Advancing from 

the shadow of ilie pillar, he approached bis 

Ihir companion, vexed at being forced to pay 

civilities to some woman of gallantry, h« 

assumed as careless a tons as practicable, 

while he uttered some of tliose silly nothings 

that men repeat mechanically to woman, when 

a low sob from the lady surprised him into a 

closer visw than he had at first t^ken, and 

he found himself ak>ne beside the weeping 

Baroness. 

Embarrassed beyond nMiasurr, he scarcely 
lelt at liberty to say to the dignified woman, 
what to one lie less reverenced, he could so 
easily have uttered ; but there was a deep 
lynipathy that spoke iw every accent, us taking 
the white hand of the weeping woman, liv 
begged to know if there was augln he might 
do to alleviate her sorrow. 

* Nothings' 

* Will you not then allow me to call your 
carriage and convey you home ! surely you 
hn no longer enjoy the brilliant scene tliai 
yields enjoyment to so many, since you thus 
seek the silent moonlight to indulge in tears.' 



• And did stars never yield you a pleas- 
ure beyond all that smiles ere gave ? in- 
quired tlie Baroness raising her eyes to 
Wis. 

• Lady, allow me to confess that I know 
nothing t>f the passion, and less of its lan- 
guage, that you so universally inspire in our 
sex. In my countrjc, the language of gallantry 
is cold compared to yours, am! though our 
hearts are warm and susceptible to love, yet 
we learn rarely to give expression to its emo- 
tions, and some wholly escape its Influence.' 

• And is Albert Von Glenn one of those ?* 
she inquired. 

Starting at hearing his name so familjarly 
cnlled by one so lately a stranger, he turned 
to gaze upon the fiice now turned to his. 
Could it be ? Gould the full rounded womao'^ 
glowing %vtth health and bciiuty— be the pale 
girlish Clara .'—yet those eyes !— 

• Clara !' he exclaimed. 

They were in Floreirce, and she was a wo- 
man, loving and htloved. 

It Was an hour too early for casual visitors, 
but Von Glenn was seated in the boudior of 
ilie Baroness De Lanci, to listen to tl>c nar- 
rative of those stt^inge events that gave her 
infancy and childhood to the camp, and the 
garrison, and her girlhood to e;tile. The 
sunbeams were sparklitig amid the dewy 
dowers that exhaled their fnisrance to the 
morning air, and scarcely less pure, scarcely 
less sweet, was the lovely Eve, who was bendiDg 
to tie up each di^ooping plant, than Wton de- 
scribes the first mother of mankind. Load- 
ed with the fragrant aud dewy spoils of the 
garden, to fill the vases that form so beautiful 
a part of the ornaments of a foreign lady's 
boudoir, Clara come to meet her now adoring 
lover, and to recount to him those strange 
occurrences of which he was as yet itinorani. 

The child of a distinguished Frenchman of 
the old regimtt she remembered not the 
horrid butchery that gave her mother and 
herself, of all their numerous race, into the 
hands of a compassionate domestic, wIk> by 
secreting them in his cottage until tliQ popular 
fury of the mob of sansculottes that burned 
to the ground the stately chateau, and miir^ 
(iered ilic noblemao and his sons in cold 
blood, was directed to some other quarter, 
and iie was allowed an o|>porttiQity of reacuini; 
them from certain destruction by carrying 
tlieni to the royal camp. After the lapse of 
some months (he Baroness mnrried, for pro- 
leciion for herself and the little Clara, but at 
the period of which we are writing. Fntidce 
was but a vast slaughter house, and her chil- 
Jreawereat the mercy of those who recognize 
no law, human nor divine. The Baroness was 
denounced, seized, and but fur n jcamp woman, 
or suttler, would liavc been comtemned lo 
look on the murder of her child, previous to 
her own execution. With this poor woman, 



the iittle Clara wandered, until finally the 
army was ordered to Egyf)t, and thitiier site 
went with her protectress. Upon her return, 
an English gentleman, struck with her diildistt 
beauty, bought her of theetmler, and pUntrng 
her on board of a vessel at Leghorn, in whielt 
were embarked bis family, sailed (br India.— 
There, for several years, lived Chra in tlie 
bosom of a worthy and higlHy ctiltivated 
family ; but tite diseases that prove so fatal in 
the east swrpt nearly the whole of Col. 
Whartoir's family, leavi4>g only Clar:i and flie 
governess — a beautiful French woman, who 
had art enough to conceal from her patroness, 
during her life, the infidelity of her principles 
and the liccminnsness of her morals, but 
who now tiiat tlie rest mint was rcmnve«t, un- 
fortunately succeeded in winning Col. Whar- 
ton's regard. * 

Clara beheld with horref tlte fascifiatfon 
tliat the temptreie exercised in oaustng the 
dentil of Iter amiable and pieas benefactrsse 
to be so soon forgotten ; but India is a bad 
climate for the growth of morality, aud she 
looked in vain to the several families slie knew, 
for refuge and |m>teotion. In each, some 
strong oh^tion existed to her becoming an 
inmate, and finafly the beautiful gowcniisss so 
far gained an influence over Wharton, that lis 
married her. From having livetl with this 
woman from childhood, she had gained a 
powerful infiuence over Clara ; but yet 
virtue and piety had been early sown in lisr 
heart, and it proved a pr^tiotis soil. Net 
all the alhirements of fiishioiMible vice, had 
ever the slightest tendency to draw her wirhhi 
the dangerous vortex where youth and inno'* 
cence ars ao often engulfed, by fashion 
and folly. Educated in the fatUHStic, yet 
beautiful and imposing forms of the Catholie 
cimrch, she found rent for the early asptra* 
tions of the heart in the poetry of devotion ; 
and. never had a feeling of earthly love filled her 
young heart for one out of tl»e cuotraeted 
Giri'le of her houie, when *Col. Whartdn re- 
ceived orders to return to Engbmd* But hs 
who unblusbingly married a stranger of du- 
bious character in so lew months a(\er his 
wife's death, slirimk from presemirtg her to 
his family as his wile ; and site, irritated to 
madness, reproaching iiv stfcb terms tlmt 
H separation ensued, and Wliartoa left hev awd 
returned alone. 

Clara, unknowing liie conveettonal usages 
of tlie world, felt bound not to forsake her 
who had nourished Iter youth, and who she 
felt had been basely injured. She thereibrs 
remained, aud nursed lier through the dan<> 
gerous fever that succeeded her desefrtioii.— 
But the momeiu that Madame recovered 
sufficiently to undertake the voyage, she foUew-^ 
ed iier faithless husband. The events that 
succeeded would take too long to narrate ; 
suffice it tliat led by the most dreadful of all 
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llie pa«0ion0 tlitK cMt- Ktimulate the nerves of 
womin, she found liim the e^irijr aocepted 
lorer of n My of rank. Blinded by jealoit» 
nige« ehe followed him to the door of his 
mieirees* and cbinoed his utlegi»nce( he 
•tmrned her from him, and she stabbed him 
to ibe hjeart. At the moment the futul act 
occurred^ Chira, frightened at her long ab 
sence, had followed her and slie only arrived 
in time to hurry her away before she could be 
seen. 

From that hour, a stupor seemed to have 
taken possession of Madaine's faculties 
Chira, thus called on for firmness and exer 
tion, allowed wHh whattlevmed 5deliiy n wom- 
an will exercise every energy for the preserva- 
tion of one endeared to lier either by habit 
«»r sasoc'istion» ae wcH as that dearer tie of 
love. 

After hiding Iter poor friend iu ^nrious 
shelters, she procured ji |>assage to America ; 
but upon entering the ship that was to con- 
vey ihem, previous to having her friend and 
baggage brought on board, she found police 
officers stMioned there, ready to arrest ftfad 
ame the moment she arrived. 

With tlie really tact misfortons>i4iad taught 
hsp, she mixed with a boat's crew of deck 
fi-tssengeps who weve going ashore, and ap- 
plying directly to.t.lie master of a Dutch 
packet, site w>s taken on board wKh her 
friend, ami ere the Brkiijih ship had left the 
ehatmel, she was landed on the coast of Fl.in- 
dsffs. Madams liad secured a kirge amount 
of jewels, and thus they were enabled to 
trsyel tntP gwitKeHend sf|d imrthase a cot- 
tage. 

Bttt scai*eely had the creative taste of Clara 
^ foftned a little pnradise of the surrounding 
grounds about the col, when a traveling gcn- 
ileiuan*s servant recognized Mud^tme ; and 
almost by a miracle, they escaped being uken 
imo custody by the pnblic authoskies. Dis- 
guised and €»n foot, they reached a seaport 
and once more embarked on the ocean for the 
Untcod States. 

I4;inded in New•YoH^ Clara, with the san- 
guine Imps of youth, trusted that all danger was 
over, and took lodgings in a boarding house ; 
hut thero new trials awaitsd lier. New- York 
»he found little lest secure than London i and 
the narrow escapes would 611 a volume which 
she forced her unfortunate frien<l to make ; 
(or barrassed with the most poignam remorse, 
mkI overwhelmed with des|Niir, she l>ad re- 
sorted to laudanum for oblivion. In v^in 
C^sira held before her f««ded eye, the embleui 
of a religion slie hud scoOVid at \ in vain she 
tried to turn tlis gnanmgs of remorse to 
acootmt, by awakening penitence i the infidel 
women ; the mad murderess, could not pray— 
could not repem ! and day by day the devo- 
ps^, IHJsIed, but sincere Clara, ivept and 
pfi^JIt her whose lears wefe dfie<) fofercr- 



She had found a Catholio priest, and to his 
care she owed the last sad shelter in which 
her friend breathed her last unconscious 
sigh. 

While hid in the ruinous honse we have 
described in the early part of our story, 
Clara had been forced to go out in the dnsk 
of evening to make soni% necessary purcha- 
ses. One of those prowlmg fiends who infest 
cities, had watched her, and attempted to 
force her to go in a contrary direction to that 
she wished. At that moment, Albert Von 
Glenn came up and rescued her from the 
ivreich. With the confiding candor of youth, 
she permitted him to go so near Immc as to 
render her retreat unknown. They frequently 
met and walked, until the illness of the 
French woman so entirely conftnc<l Clara, 
that she was gUd to permit Albert to share 
her daily watch, but from her long niglit vigils, 
he was scruptdously excluded. 

Clara would long since have confided in 
the honor of Von Qlenn, and deeply painful 
to her ingenuous nature was this reserve ; 
but her spiritual fatlier enjoined it on her to 
conceal every circumstance from Ins knowl- 
edge, and to exclude him from her presence. 
The first was hard enough— the last impossi- 
ble { for soon Clara learned tliat life hself was 
almost as easy resigned, as the society of the 
first fondly loved one. 

But upon tm death of the cause of all this 
wandering to tlie poor girl, she had applied to 
the prieil ; and as soon as the interment of 
the woman took place, he had removed Clara 
to the proteetion of S religious order. 

Almost immediately came news of the 
restoration in Fnince, and Clara was restored 
to the honors of her race. An empty title 
was, however, the only part she ever received ; 
and the rupee* of tlie Frenchwoman pennitted 
her to sustain her rank in Florence, whither 
she had purposely gone upon hearing that 
Von Glenn was s|)ending the winter there. 

* And liow, dearest, will you like to resign 
tlie homage of France, the splendor of Italy, 
for our republican city of New-York ?' 

« Will yoti not be there?* 

It was a woman's answer, and Von Glenn 
feli he formed her world. P. W. B. 
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From tbe Boatoa AUan. 

GIrard College. 

Philadelphia, Oct, tSt, ISSC. 
A rtw days ago, invited by the caUnness of 
tlie air an«t the brilliant sunsliine, 1 strolled 
several miles beyond ike limits of tlie, city. 
I took the Ridge road, which leads to the 
Girard College and |he Laurel Hill Cemete- 
ry. Tlie former is three miles from the 
MerchamSt Exchunge, in Dock street. It is 
Pttiiaied ip ppnp Towpship, op a tract of limd 



., 1 . ■ ! f' i ' . "' \ -m ^^mmmf mMm w 
comaiuing forty five acres, purdiased by llr» 
Girard a short time before his deaib for iM 
purposes of the Colkge. 

Two large marble structures designed for 
the reception of pupils and the use of die 
professors, are already completed, or so 
nearly so that they could be made ready $m 
occupancy in two or three weeks. Tbe mai« 
central building, the comer stone of which 
was laid five years ago last 4th of July, is now 
nearly ready for the reception of its root 
Several of the columns are up, vmA have 
received tlieir capitals, and two are ftnisbed, 
having been fluted from the base to the ca|>. 
ital. This building is 160 feet front by 217 on 
thefiank including the porticoes. It is to be 
surrounded by a colonade consisting of thirty 
four columns of white marble, of the Corinthian 
order, six feet in diameter at the base, and 
fifty four feet six inehes high, including cap* 
itals and bases. Tlie ascent to the portico 
is by twelve white marble steps, surronndiag 
the emire building, and the pavemem between 
the walls and the celmnns is ^iit^u feet wtdev 
E^ch story is separated into (bur apartmest^ 
50 feet square in the clear. Tlit vestibules are 
each S6 feet by 48, and are to have winding 
marble stairs. The whole lieight of the 
structure is ninety seven feet. These are 
the architectural statistics of the Girar4 
College ; but no statistics, and no deacrip* 
t'tons can convey an adequate idea of the 
magnificence and noble effect of tbe entire 
edifice. The richness and purity of tlM 
materia], the vasTneas and harmony of iIm pitH 
(lortions, the nmjestic colonade, rivaling diat 
of the temi^e of Jupiter on the Innks of the 
missus, and Uie massive solidity of the work* 
manship, apparently bidding defiance to every 
thing but an actual conv4ilsion of Nature, ill 
the mind with a sentbnent approaching te 
awe. When it sbatl have received the finisb* 
ing touch, and the last scafiolding bein^ re- 
moved, aliall be revealed in full proportion te 
our gaze, it will be an object equally gratifying 
to the eye of taste anc( the heart o/ pirdaiv- 
tliropy. And what bosom wiU not then, ia 
beholdmg he fair propoMiMia and asaasy 
magnificence, breath anew the prayer so beau- 
tifully conceived and so eloquently expressed 
by the President of the Board of Tnistees 
(N. Biddle, Esq.y on the occasimi of bying 
the corner-stone 9 * Long may tlie atniciiire 
stand. In its ina^ic simplicity^ the pride and 
admiration of mtr latest posterity ; long may 
it continue to yield ha annual Imrvests of 
educated and moral citisens, to adorn and 
defend our country. Xjoug may cacb succea? 
sive age enjoy its still increased benefits, 
«»hen time shall have filled its halls with the 
memory of the mighty dead who have been 
reared within them, and shed over its outward 
beauty the mellowing hues of a ^hotiaai^ 
years of renow^* 
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Mr. Oinird, liiinstlf, has laarketl out a 
Ubeml coom of study; he has allowed 
vmple time— Hwelte years-^or the mastery of 
all the scietices embraced in it t and he hue 
expressly enjoined upon all the teachers in 
the College to inculcate upon the pupils the 
* purest principles of molality/ These things 
together with the high character of the gen- 
tlemen composing the Board of Trustees, 
and of the President of the CoHege, ought 
surely to be held a sufficient guaranty that 
the splendid bequest of Mr. Girard will be 
for the biessing and not the cursing of our 
country. And if this be so, what imagina- 
tion shall affix limits to the amount of benefits 
destined to spring, through the long sneces- 
eien of ages, from their source, to the deeii- 
ttito orplians of our country, and through 
tbem to the whole nation? Consider the 
▼nstness of the endowments. After tlie build- 
ing shall hare been oompleted,\ s»ys Mr. 
Biddle, ' there wilt remain the annual income 
ttom |ft,eOO,000, now yielding one hundred 
and two thousand dollars, and if these funds 
ebottld be inadequate for all the orphans ap- 
pljriag for admission, the income of nearly 
all iftie remainder of the estate is appropria- 
ted to the erection of as many new buildings 
es bis square in the city would have contained. 
So that in general, it may be stated, with 
reasonable coti6dence that when all the build- 
ings are ready for the reception of the pupils 
there wiU be available for the maintenance of 
tlie institatiom sn income of not less than 
#100,000, which may be ineressed to at least 
|»Jie,000.* 

No one wlio visits the College should fail 
of asceeding to the top. This is IAS feet 
ahove the reservoir on Fair Mount, and 
affords tlie roost extensive, variegated, and 
beattttfttl prospect to be enjoyed any where in 
the neighborhood of Philadelphia ; embraoing 
the city with its districts, the windings of the 
JNIaware and Sohuykill. and a vast extent of 
country, sprinkled with ntuncrous villages 
and coontry seats, and diversified by hill and 
dale, woodltind, lawn, and cultivated fields. 
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Vtom tke N«w-Tork Amerieaa. 

Tke Clirisiaaas Prceentt 

{IVmuimtsifrmm tkt Otrwum.] 

Woim, some years since, I paid one of my 
usual visits to tlie hite venerated Professor 
G , I found his lovely and highly accom- 

plished daughter at her work table, on which, 
among other things, i noticed a book, appa- 
rently new, and very neatly bound. 

Induced by curiosity, I advanced to take 
it up, but my lady ai>ticipated my design. My 
countenance no doubt, expressed some sur- 
prise, for I noticed that she blushed at the 
su^iiciofi wl)icl| «i|)e |iad createt), and, in her 



own justification, she handed me tlie book 
with permission to read the title-page. It 
proved to have been originally a blank-book,! 
and the title page in the hand-writing of her 
father. In addition to the permission of 
reading, I obtained that of copying it. Here 
it isi 

'Insignificant as may appear to you a 
present of some blank sheets, and at a season, 
too, when even parsimony and poverty be- 
come generous, perhaps few have been given 
with a kinder lieart, and perhaps not any 
which may become more useful to the re- 
ceiver, than you have it in your power to 
render this to yourself. I have often men- 
tioned to you in conversation, that we are 
richly compensated for the trouble of noting 
down our thoughts and reflections on any 
given suliject, by the system, order and clear- 
ness which our thoughts thereby acquire. 

' It seldom happens that so great a result 
may be obtained from such a trifling cause, 
yet such is the case in this instance. Before 
men, by gradual improvement, had acquired 
the talent of communicating to each other 
their thoughts by speech, they received in 
exactly the same degree^, as they do now, all 
the impressions of the senses ; they could 
see, hear Slc. &&c. but could not tliiok or re- 
flect. Speech and the art of writing, have 
by degrees produced the present state of 
mental perfection. By endeavoring to com- 
municate our ideas, they become more clear 
to ourselves : by writing them down, they 
acquire a permanency which makes them ca- 
pable of correction and improvement. 

* This method, which the whole human race 
has pursued towards the gradual improvement 
of the mind, is still the only one which individu- 
als can pursue towards the attainment of the 
same object. 

* You, my daugh^, have already advanced 
beyond the first steps of tlie Temple of 
Knowledge. You have bad ample o|)portuni' 
ty ; either to liear or to read the result of tlie 
mature reflections and laborious researches 
of others on every subject which can kiteresi 
you. 

* Some centuries ago, a lad^ was consider- 
ed highly accomplished if she could read and 
write. If, in eur day, it is no longer thought 
praiseworthy if a lady can read, it is still 
so if she reads, not only to pass away a dull 
hour, or, for fashion's sake, to be able to 
say that she has read such or such a book, 
but with an earnest desire to unprove both 
her heaat and her mind. I am fully convinced 
that you possess the full desire of doing the 
latter, and require but some advice and more 
practice.* Our soul may^ be compared to a 
painter, who either copies from others or 
from Nature. In the first place, the ideas 
of our soul are derived from instruction or 
reading; \^ the second, from ql^serration 



and reflection. Even great palmers must 
commence by copying the masterpeices of 
others, to prMticf their Imnd, thehr eye and 
ilieir judgment, before they ever attempt to 
produce an original. Those of the second 
grade can only copy, without ever becoming 
sufficiently inithited in the art to produee a 
faukless original. 

' When first beginning, we should consider 
the logical conclusions of others, and which 
they have drawn from a long series of expe- 
riences—for, after all, every thing must be 
reduced to experience—as our own, for be- 
fore we are accustomed to reflect, we must 
habituate ourselves to think correctly after 
the best models. This, therefore, is the 
second step, and which yon have commenced 
already, but you must persevere. From a 
reader, become a writer. Interrupt the pleas- 
ure which the gratification of curiosity af'> 
Car<\9 to ey*ry reader. After reading any 
suhjeet that interests you, divest the thoifght 
of its dress or ornamenr, reflect on what you 
have read ; condense the thought which may 
have been elegantly expressed on several 
pages; endeavor to express tlie sense as 
elegantly as possible in a few lines, and enter 
those in yuur book. .Tiiose few lines, then, 
and the thoughts which they comain, will be 
jfour own. 

* In this way, the eobstance of volumes 
may be reduced to as many pages, and as 
such, be more useful to yoors(*lf. Tlios, by 
degrees, yOti will acquire tlie facility of ex- 
pressing, in a dear aivielsgBiil manner, your 
thoughts on any given subject, either in wri- 
ting or conversation. 

*When tlie soul hus once acquired the 
talent of reflecting and thinking correctly, it 
improves continually, and is amply rewarded 
by tlie gratification derived, as also by the 
pleasure which it communicates to others. 

' Try it, then, my clitld, and you will suc- 
ceed. Thought and reflection, by which both 
the heart and the mind are improved, afford 
such pure and unalloyed satisfaction, that, 
whoever has once tasted it, requires no further 
encouragement to persevere.* 

From tlie KnlekerboekM- Aar Uty, 

An Alleyory. 

BT CUUCB SKFTOir, 

Ik a beautiful valley, which had long sii^e 
been reclahued from the rude hand of Nature, 
and over which the art of man bad spread 
the blessmgs of civilisation, a noble mansion 
reared ks walls. In the midst of a spacious 
plain it stood, and peace and plenty was 
there. 

This goodly dwelling was inhabited by a 
dame called Virtue, who not only maintained 
order and discipline within hs walls, but over 
the whole valley shed tlie influence of her 
wise laws and sober regulatlqiis. Virtue wsv» 
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n cofDoly matron and pleitesmt to look upon 
when she tvere a smib upon her farow» Mid 
wiilkeil Hhroad ihrouj^h meaceful scenes, to 
the n*tiurnl btauijr of which her prudence 
had added an air of sweet secnrity. Tlie 
majesty of a qtieen sat upon her brow, aud 
the purity of an angel : and there was at 
times something so winning in her tranquil 
smile, that au unfortunate wretch who hnci 
often looked on her from a di^taiute wKli 
wistful eyes* ventured one eYentog to approach 
und^ shadow of twilit^ht, and iu»|jlore her 
protection. 

Tlie suppliant was one of those erring 
daughters of humanity for wluim Vice, Uie 
great arch enemy of Virtue, hati set his 
snares, and net in vain. Poor fool !— slie 
had uQwarily entered his enticing; paths, and 
becoming sorely entanj^led, had made a des- 
perate eAurt to retrace her steps; but un- 
scathed did she esca^is ; she bad lost ber 
fairest ornnments, and many a thorn bud 
pierced her feet snd vent her garments. Thus 
blemished and bei^t with shame, she Ap- 
peared before Virtue, and humbly asked p«r> 
mission to treud the same road, and follow at 
a distance on her chaste footsteps. 

Sc^ircely had this dfjccted form presented 
itself, when a sudden change came over the 
face of Virtue. As thotii^h the wintry wind 
had swept over hur, stood chilled and rigid, 
and scarcely opening her lip9 i^otioned sternly 
with her raised arm to the sinner to depart. 
But not so was the child of errpr to be daunt- 
ed. Si ill lingering near the s«veet abode of 
Virtue, she haunted her steps, aud hung 
upon her robe, and entre^ited beseechingly to 
be aUowed once more to wjuil h^r way- in 
silent obscurity through those paths of peace* 
Until, observing ever that she was repidsed 
with scorn, and abhorrence, she stepped 
aside, and fell once more in the snares of 
Vice, where fearful ills beset her, and evil 
feilawship corrtipted. The blandishments 
of Pleasure and VVantonnes, these thought- 
less sntelites of Vice, gave transient relief 
from the anguish of remorse, and witii com* 
panions like unto these she reveled a while, 
forgetful of the charms of innocence, and 
indignant U the frowns of Virtue ; for a 
change had parsed over her iioul, from the 
moment she was cast off, degraded from her 
last interview with that prudeot and digniHed 
lady. They never met agaip, except by 
chance, \vhen, sad and weary, this wretched 
wanderer made a last feeble efton to regain 
her footing within the otit otitskirtsof Virtue*8 
beautiful domain. Well might sli^ stn^gle 
for a yawning abyss was near and many 
fata] warning told her that her backward 8tq>s 
were sliding thitherward. But K was now too 
late to shake off the evil companions that 
dragged her downwards, and hindered her 
forevcrmore from passing unnpticed' Into 



the humble path of duty. Wantonness idled 
near her, and Levity hung about her like a 
gaudy creeper round o sickly stem. 

A crimson flush rested on the diaste 
brow of Virtue, mid indiunation sparkled in 
her eyes, when she accidentally encountered 
the hardened gaze and loose disordered air, 
of the unfortunate ; and turning to her friends 
Modesty and Propriety, whose faces were as 
red as her own, she cried, in tones that 
sounded like knells of death in the ears of 
the guilty ; ' Aid me, aid me, ray maidens, in 
chasing this abandoned creature from our 
own pure unsullied walks !' 

She bad scarcely spoken, when her wisli 
was accoin))lished, and Vice, seizing on bis 
victim, hurled her into the abyss of infamy, 
where through scenes of unspeakable pollu- 
tion, she trod lier way to everlasting sorrow. 

Where were those lovely sisters, the fair 
attendants on Virtue, Faith, Hope, and Chari- 
ty, whose sweet voices might have counselled 
the stern dame to listen to the pleadings of 
Mercy, and stretch forth a redeeming hand 
to trhe erring one, before it was too late to 
s;ive her from tlie dreadful doom of the wick- 
ed ?-^Faith was at church ; Uope dwells 
too much on tlie future, to grant assistance 
in present difficulty ; and as for Cbarity«-«he 
was at home. 

From the Vollet for 1830. 

The Collage. 

BT AIISS L. S. SIGODBNBT. 

Thsse was a laboring man, who built a cot- 
tnge forliimself and wife. A dark grey rock 
overhung it, and hdped to keep it from the 
winds. 

When the cottage was finished, he thought 
he would paint it grey, like the rock. Aad 
so exactly did he get the same shade of color, 
that it looked almost a^f the little dwelling 
sprang from the bosom of the rock that shel- 
tered it. 

After a while the cottager became able to 
purchase a eow. In the summer she picked 
up most of her own livmg very well. But 
in winter, she needed to be fed and kept from 
the cold. 

So, he built a barn for her. It was so 
small, that it looked more like a shed than a 
bam. But it was quite warm and comfort- 
able. 

Wlien it was done a neiglibor came tn. 
and said, * what color will you paint your 
barn?' 

* I had not thought about tbaty' said tlie 
cottager. 

* Then I advise you, by all means, to paint 
it black ; and here is a pot of bladk paint, 
which I have brought on purpose to give 
you.' 

Soon, another neighbor, coming in, praised 
his neat shed, and expressed a wish to help 



him a liuie about his building. * Whita, i« 
by far tlie most genteel color,* bo adtied, 
and here is a pot of white painir of which I 
make you a present.' 

While he was in doubt, which of tlie gifts 
to use, the eldest aud wisest man inlbe villag* 
came to vnit him. His baur was eatirelf 
white, and everybody loved him, for be WM 
good as well as wise. 

When the cottager had told bira the Mory 
of the pots of paint, the old man said *^be 
who give you the black paint, is one who 
dislikes you, and wishes you to do a foolish 
thing. Hs who gave you the while paHitf is a 
fiartial fricml, and desires you to make more 
show than is wise. 

* Neither of their opiMons sliottld jov 
follow. If the shed is either blaek «r while, 
it win disagree wiili the color of yotir boiMie. 
Moreover, the black paint will drav tiM ana 
and tM%^ tlie edges of your boards to corl 
and split ; aad the white ^ill look well but dir 
a little while, and tlien become eoiled, aed 
need painting anew.' 

^Now take my advice, and mix the Uaek 
and white together.' So the cottager poored 
one pot huto the other, and mixed tbesi np 
with his brushes-^nd it made the ▼^7 grey 
color which he liked, and bad used before 
upon his house. 

He had in one coroer of bis small pieee ef 
ground a bop-vine. He carefully gathered 
the ripened hops, and his wife ma<le beer of 
them, which refreshed him when hs waswsm 
and weary. 

It had always twined about two poles which 
he had fastened in the earth, to give it snpport. 
But the cottager was fond of bsildhig*— end 
he made a Utile acbor for it to rem upon, and 
cluster aboitt. 

He painted the arbor grer. 80 ths rath 
and the cottage, and the shed and the arbsr, 
were all of tlie same grey color. ' And every 
thing round looked neat and comfortable^ 
tiiough it was small and poor. 

When the cottager and his wife grew M^ 
they were, sitting together, in their arbor, at 
the sunset of s stnmner's day. 

A stranger who seemed to bs looking at 
the country, stopped and inquired, how every 
thing round that sm:itl habitation happened to 
be the same shade of grey. 

* It is very well it is so, said the cottager 
—for my wife and I, you see, are grejr also. 
And we liave lived . so long, tliat the world 
itself looks old and grey to us now.' 

Then he told bim the story of the black 
and white paint— aud bow th^ advice of as 
aged man prevented liim frooft making his 
little estate ridiculous when be was young, 

M have thought of this clrcnmsUQce,' 
said he, * so often, that it has gtveo me in- 
struction. He who gave roe the black psuit, 
proved to be an enemy ; and lie who lu^ ed 
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tne to use the white wns a fricud. Tlie advice B 
of neither was good/ U 

•Those who love us too well are blind to 
our fsuhs— and those who dislike us, ure noi 
wUling to see our virtues. One would ui»ke 
VLB all white-— the other h11 h\'*ck. But oeiiher 
of them are right. For we are of a mixed 
nature, good and evil, like tlie grey paint, 
made of opposite qualities. 



Steaitnt Fewt^. 

At Cambridge, some years ago, two or 
three students of the University had one night 
on foot, an expedition against the Preaident*8 
fowls. They proceeded with all imaginable 
caution to the roosts and in the first phtce 
seized upon Chanticleer, whose neck they 
wrung before he had time to cry murder. 
Besides being large and fat, they had another 



• If, then, neither the council of our foes,! reason for making sure of him, viz : to avenge 
nor of our partial friends, is safe to be taken, | the oft committed crime of waking them too 
we should culth^ate a cmreet judgment, which | e.irly in the morning. Tlicy next siezed upon 
like the grey paint, mixed both together, may two fine pullets, and twisted their delicate 



avoid the evil and secure the good/ 



From the New Orleans Plemyune, 

A Sudden Fortune. 

A motLVHt old gentleman, with whom we 
happen to be acquainted, arrived in this city 
not long since, after having been absent sev- 



eral years.— When he left, he owned a lot of 

ground on which there was a small tenement, gentleman, this is fine business, Fve caught 



necks without any signs of remorse^ 

They were proceeding in their rapine, wlien 
the remaining fottAs, awakened from that sleep 
which had prov^ so fatal to tlieir compan- 
ions, began to cry ' kudaghkut 1 kudaghkut ! 
kut, kut. kut, kudaghkut !* The noise brought 
out the President, who. coming p<<t upon the 
fowl assassins, said, * Upon my word younu 



situated in a remote part of the city. 

On his return, pnlaces and warehouses 
greeted him where there was nothing but open 
commons at the time of Ins departure. 

*Come,' said the old gentleman to his 
companion—' I must show you my bouse 
and lot.* 

They proceeded along the levee — * Ah ! 
this is the street my house is on.* So they 
walked the requisite number of squares from 
ihe river. Instead of the vacant lot, it was all 
a nomimted succession of large, wcll-buih 
edifices. At length, they stopped short. 
The old gentleman was breathless. ' Yes,* 
said he, * this is where my lot was — and when 
I went away, my house stood right there, and 
the old woman that I left to take care of it is 
gone. There can't be any mistake. This is 
the place where my property stood.' 

^o wonder that he was bewildered. A 
^igeous structure (one of the most splfudid 
in the city) lutd been erected on the lot. On 
inquiry at the Recorder's Office, it was 
found that the present hol^ler hud no title to 
the soil— biH on examinhig stUl farther btick, 
tlie right of the returning absemee was dis- 
tinctly shown. 

As soon as the real owner was thus sud- 
denly known, an ofler wns made to him of thirty- 
five tliousand dollars for the property-^bui 
tm this was nor perhaps more than one tenth 
of its value, it was refusetk 

These facts, though they may appear my- 
sterious, are Imown to many tji our citizens. 
How the recent holder got possession, or 
what becime of the old woman who was Ie(\ 
us tenum— or wh^i is intended to be done in 
future, we have iM)t learned. The property, 
It is said, is now worth |[300,0U0 — and yei 
ihe real owner has been wandering over the 
world, unacquainted with the extent of his 
wealth. 



you m y Not so very fine neither, thought 
the students ; it will turn out a bad business 
before we get through with it. And where 
upon they began to apologize, and to implore 
the clemency of the President ; but all in 
vain. * I must make an example uf you, 
* But I will say no more at present. Call 
upon roe to-morrow at one o'clock.' 

The students took their leave, and the 
President took possession of tlie slaughtered 
fowls.— All night the culprits could think of 
nothing but their approaching doom. They 
dreamed of rustication, suspension and ex- 
pulsion—wished that Cb4inticlcer, pullets and 
all, were to Kamschatka, before they had 
meddled with them. They waited on the 
President according to his directions, and 
were received with extraordinary poliuness. 
Not a word was mentioned of the night Jbefore, 
He conversed with them for some time on 
vaiious topics : and they began to be impa- 
tient for the worst. At last rising with dig- 
nity, and leading the way, • young gentlemen,* 
said he, ' walk into this room.* Now thought 
they, we shall have our sentence. The door 
opened and discovered to their view a table 
well set, and on it the very fowls whose necks 

they had wrung the night before. They «^ere 11 Hud^^j^^^ ^'^^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^^ „ g^, 
invited to take their seats at the board, and nr. Letter chureii, lo Mtae Eot»y Pwn^i *»i*> of c 
were bountifully helped to the iMoe bits of 
Chanticleer ana tiie pullets. This, thought 
they, is too bad! confound the feUow*s polite- 
ness ! But the President urged them to eat ; 



ed, had a strange tendency to stick in their 
throats, and they oould not help fancying all 
the while that they heard ilie appalling sounds 
of Kut, J[nr, kydrfghkui ! ivOduglikut ! kut, 
kutf kui^ kttda^^likut !* To make short ih^ 
story, ttiey were dismissed without any allu- 
sion to the last night*s adventure, and thouglit 
tliemsclves suflleiently punished for their 
folly. 

A HAi? named Denth, still a resident of this 
state, formerly lived in this city.— Overihe 
door of his store, was the sign of* Rectified 
Whiskey,* and directly under that, his nume 
* Absalom Death.* An old U6y from the coun- 
try, whh her son, a hearty lad, was one day 
quietly wending her way through the street in 
a wagon, when this sign caught her eye. 
I Stop ! — ** Rectified Whiskey, ABsoLtrrK 
Dkath.*' Thai's a fi»cl ! Jouny lei ine get 
out, there is one honest mnn in Cincinnati, I 
^viint to see what he looks like.* — CtACiitnati 
Nttos. 

THvDimuuuccK. — A gentleman conducted 
a friend of his to the house of a lady of his 
acquaintance, and said to her as he entered the 
room, * Mirdam, I present to you the Mar- 
quis of Giuot, mIio is not as silly as he looks.* 
Whereupon the Marquis answered inmiedi- 
ately, • That is the diflerence between this 
gentleman and myself,* 

f^etlers Containlnip Remittances^ 

JUc4ived at Uu OJIc«, endivf fVednetdaf latt^ deducting 
the •vuunt 0f Pottagt peitd. 

R. J. K. Brooklyn, N. Y. fil.OO; 8. B. Schoharie, d H. 
N. Y. Sl.OO: C. O. Qavlort'i Bridge, Ct. Sl.ttl; J. W. 
N«w-Let»»non, N. Y.«2;00; W.H.G.Bpeocolwwn, N. Y. 
Sl.OO: D R. B. He Ruyier, N. Y. SI.OO; N. C. W. Wert 
StockbrklKe, Mt. S1,00: W. M. H. PMwIam, N. Y. tl.OO; 
R/a K. ffirnvrmi ll. 1^. t0,81l; J. M. G. Union Villi«e, 
N Y. VoO: J. V. B. Chlwpie Talli, M.. St.OO; N. F. 
Pitrm. cSrnecN.Y.fl^: J. e.H.iiOYer,N. H. IJlJiOO; 

A.B. VIctorTw. YTfl.OO; T. E.T. Wayne TlHc, Gn. 
tl,W; elTh. Ote«>,'jf. V- •>.W; J. N. GreenfieUUMj. 
SIOO' J. 8. Tyre, N. Y.$1,C»; C. 8. R. Franklin Mils, 
OhS^.*S3,W; i. II. iL P. A. Wert ATon, N. Y. S«,00; 
P M . ElAlri. N. Y. tl,W; C. E.T. Middlebury, Vl.ei,0O; 
J.S.T.GUlK»,N.Y. $1,00. 



and finding them ratlier backward in doing 
justice to his viands, repeated his pressing 
invitation to take bold and spare not. 

But the students felt more like a culprit 
with a rope round his ueck, than like yomig 
gentlemen dining with the President of a 
college. And in fact they were in little less 
danger of chokmg than the noosed culprit ; 
for the dinner, though exceedingly well cook- 



niABItlED, 

On the 94lh nit. by the Rev. J. Berger, Mr. PriNiinftn 
Miller lo Ml« Ellai Cookinghiun, l»ih of Cbar«btnw«. 

On Uic Irt Intt. al MellenvUle, by the wune, Mr. iaaHtf* 
Puhrer lo Miaa Sally Ann Stuppl«bcrn, both of Ghent. 

On the 1« Inrt. In Smoky HoMow, by the wane, Mr. 
Elipbaz Hoffman, of Clnverack, lo MUa Charity Oakly of 

incer, 
^ ^ _ Great 

" A? AlIS«ntT*ibe ISUi tort, by jbe ^nae, Mr. Samoel 
AUts, of Canaan, to Min Betsy Bintth of tke former place. 

In Uila city, on Friday the 7Ui inrt. Mr. William O. 
Doaenbury, In the 93d year of *>*• •«••.„ ^ * 

On the leUi Inrt. 8n«ui B. Mlicbcll. la lier ^^yetr. 

On the lOUi inat. Mr». Rhoda Strong.in her 37ih year. 

On the 12th inrt. Mr. John Race, In hli iWi yaar. 

On the 13ih Inft. Mr. John Palmer, in hla 3»iti year. 

On the 8d Inau Mrs. Mary M. darcher, in her34tb year. 

On the 18th inrt. Miriam Bunker, In her 87th year. 

Vrry suddenly, vn the ad Inat. la Claverack, Mr. Henry 
I.Andcwon,oged6Jvearg. » . t.„,^„ 

At Ihe reeldonce of Peter Van Deoaen, E«i. Llvlngtton, 
nn Uie llih mat. Miaa Mary Thong Livinjaton, daughter of 
Walter T. Livingston, aged 28 ycara. ^ _ „. 

At Richmond, Va. on the 4Ui Inau after a short lllntw, 
Walter 3. Jenkins, sun of tlic late Scih Jenkins, yf this 
city, aged SO years. 
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Trom the LooitirUla JoanMl. 
^Whem SMUiM f be Star. 

Whcx shiues tlie star by thee loved beit, 

Uponthow toft delicious eyei, 
Lighdng the ring dove to her neit, 

Where tremblings stir tlte darkling leaves, 
When flings the wave its crest of foam 

Above the shadowy mantled seas, 
A softness o>r my heart doth come 

Linking thy memory with these ; 
For if, amid Chose orbs that roll, 

Thou haat at times a thought of me, 
For every one that stirs thy soul 

A thousand stir my own of thee. 

Even now thy dear remembered eyes^ 

Filled up with floods of radiant light, 
Seem bending fi om the twilight skies 

Outshining all the stars of night; 
And thy young face divinely IWr, 

Like a krigfat cloud, seems melting thro,' 
While low sweet whispers fill the air 

Making my own lips whisper too ; 
For never does the soft south wind 

Steal o*er the hushed and lonely sea, 
But it awakens in my mind 

A thousand memories uf thee. 

Oh ! could I, while these hours of dreams 

Are gathering o'er the silent hills, 
While every breeze a minstrel seems 

And every leaf a harp that thrills. 
Steal all unseen to some hushed place, 

And, kneeling 'neath those burning orbs. 
Forever gaze on thy sweet face 

Till seeing every sense absorbs, 
And singling out each blessed even 

The star that earliest lighu the seQ, 
Forget another shines in heaven. 

While shines tlie one beloved by thee. 

Vp9i one ! companion of the blest. 

Thou who in purer air dost dwell. 
Ere froze the life-drops in thy breast 

Or fled thy soul its mystic cell, 
We passed on earth sucJi hours of bliss 

As none but kindred hearts ean know. 
And happy in a world like this. 

But dreamed of that to which we go. 
Till thou wert oalled in thy young years 

To wander o*er that shoreless sea 
Where like a mist, time disappears, 

Melting into eternity. 

Fm thinking of some sunny hours, ' 

That shone out golden ly in June, 
When birds were singing 'mong the flowers 

With wild sweet voices all in tune, 
• When o'er thy locks of paly gold 

Flowed thy transparent veil away, 
Till *neath each snow-white trembling fold 

The Eden of thy bosom lay, 
And sheltered *neath iu dark- (ringed lid 

Till raised from thence ift girlish glee, 
How modestly thy glance lay hid 

From the fond glances bent on thee. 

There are some hours that pass so soon, 
Our spcll-touchcd hearts scarce know tlicy cud, 



And so it was with that sweet June 

Ere thou wert lost my gentle friend ! 
Oh ! howPU watch each flower that closes 

Through autumn's soft and breezy reign. 
Till summer beams restore the roses 

And merry June shall eome again t 
But ah ! while floats its sunny hours 

O'er fragrant shore and trembling sea, 
Missing thy face among the flowers^ 

Huw my full heart will mourn for thee 1 

AltBLlA. 

From the Token sod Souvenir fbr UDS. 
TIse Fireside* 

• What gift have you brought to your own fireside T 
'Twas a mother's voice that spake,— 

» Without, the temper doth fiercely chide, 

But peace and joy shall withiMbkie i 
Oh cherish them for my sak^ 

A common stock is our happiness here | 

Each heart must contribute its mite, 
The bliss to swell, or the pain to cheer } 
Son and daughter and husband dear. 

What will you add to-night V 

Then the student-boy from the lettered page 

Raised a bright thought-speaking eye ; 
That knowledge was there which doth gird the sage, 
And kindle a flame 'mid the frost of age, 
With light and majesty. 

A blooming girl, like a rose on its stem. 

Her bird-like earol poured ; 
Beauty and music their radiant gem 
Shook from their sparkling diadem, 

To swell the treasure-hoard. 

Then a pale, sick child her guerdon brought, 

Twas the smile of patient trust. 
For stem disease had a moral wrought, 
And patient and pure was her chastened tliought, 

As a pearl by the rude sea nursed. 

A fair babe woke in its cradle bed. 

And clung to its mother's breast. 
But soon to the knee of iu sire it sped; 
LK>ve was its gift, and the angels said 

That the baby's gift was best. 

Then the fkther he spoke, with a grateful air, 

Of the God whom his youth had known ; 
And the mother's sigh of tender care, # 

Rose up iu the shape of winged prayer. 
And was heard before the throne. 



Uicpvsusaco PoBM or Doaxk.— The foNowing poem, 
V^lM IsteJohn Rodsasa Drake, never before pvMlsbed, 
was written In the album of a lady of his oeqaatniaaee, 
aad wbeo tiM eoNsetioB of bis Merary seaislas was matfe, 
his /rieods were not probsUy aware of Iu eslsience.— 
Tbe reader will not foil to discover some dnracterlstlcs 
of the author In the melody of tbe vetsMoattoa aad the 
pseallsr Imsfsry eaiplogFsd.— ^. T. Mv* PmC 
at 



SiBBP ! Lady, sleep, tbe planeU weep 
Their star-dew oo the midoright deep t 
The moonlight beam, is on the strearoi 
To light the water-spirit's dream i 
Oh, aoftly thus shall slumber shed 
Her lulling dews around thy head^ 
And fancy's beamings sparkle nigh, 
As brightly on the dreaming eye. 

On favoring tides, the vessel glides, 
The sea-fire sparkles round her sides* 
And in the sail, the evening gale, 
Is whispering low a soothing talc. - 



Yet, Lady, sleep, in visioQS sweet 
A dream-scene thy gaze shall meet, 
And while the tall ship slowly movei^ 
Thy heart shall fiy to friends it lores. 
But hark ! the cry from the topmast high, 
Iu accenutell that land is nigh. 
And dimly seen the headland grees, 
Is breaking thro«gh the midnight serosn | 
Then, Lady, wake, our home isoigb, 
Ah ! ne'er can rise on fancy's eye, 
A spot beneath yon azure dome, 
So lovely as the land of home ! 

From the BafUst legisier. 
Odto im WL MmmkMtmmm 

Let youthful bards by Cupid's wine inspiredi 
In shallow numbers chant their lovesick lays — 
My Muse, by higher, nobler passions fired. 
Her kindly influence lends to sing thy praise, 
Musketoe, nature's sVeetest ehoi ister, 
Whose music can the coklest bosom warm 
With thrilling fires of eestaoy, and stir 
The soul, and all iu finer feelings eharm. 
Tho' others boast the powers of Orpheus' lyre^ 
Of taming tigers with iu witching strains, — 
Strains the leviathan doth so admire. 
He leaves the ocean waves to dance on plains. 
And oft about its texture hold dispute. 
And say that poets' sinews were iu strings,* 
There silly vaunting I'll at once copfute. 
For it was made, Musketoe, of thy wings. 
Sweet is the murmur of the gushing rill, 
And sweet the whispers of the sighing gale ! 
Their symphonies the heart with pleasure fill 
And make a rapture o'er the soul prevail ; 
Yet more delicious than the purling stream, 
Moreoliarming than the zephyrs' notes a{>peari 
Musketoe, thy transporting numbers seem, 
When poured in melting, harmony upon the ear. 
There's music in the distant torrent's roar. 
The rolling thunder or theearth<{uake*s crash ; 
There's music wlien upon the ocean shore. 
In swelling pride, tlie billowy surges dash : 
But not the torrent*s roar, the earthquake's groan. 
The muttering thunder, ot the splashing surge ; 
Not e'en the midnight tempest's plaintive moan. 
Can v}§, Musketoe, with thy mournful dirge. 
I love the lark's Aurora-hailing notes, ^ 

And robin's anthem to departing day 1 ^F 

While on the breeze their dulcet music floats. 
All nature seems one universal lay. 
And yet not those melodious wdrblings siveef,-^ 
The matin chant, or twilight's soothing song,— 
Divine Musketoe, can with thee compete. 
Great leader of fair nature's minstrel throng.* 

RUBAL B Al V* 

* * Orpbeus* lyre wss stmof wttb poet's sinews 
Whose toMen touch could soften steel aa^ stones 
Make tif ers taaie, aad huge leviathans 
Fdrsoke ansOuaded deeps to dsnce on sands.* 

eaAKcsrsiat.- 
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Tlie Widowed Bride. 

BT SHERIDAN KROWLES; 

Bright was (he snloon of the ducul palace. 
It had been a fete-duy. At the head of the 
apartment sat its princely muster ; around ji 
were distributed in groups the shinin^com- 
pany ; the buzz of satis^ciion filled it. A 
Frenchi^ftn and one of the courtiers held 
each other in converse. Surprise was painted 
upon the countenance of the former. 

• The fairest woman in Padua,' he exclaim- 
c«1, • without a lover ! — I mean an accepted 
one, for all Italy rings with the praises of the 
lovely Victoria — 'tis very strange! Has she 
not a heart ?' 

• If she has signor, it is yet to be fouiid; 
mor is the search an eabv one — at least if wc 
take into account the many accomplished 
cavaliers who have failed in it.' 

• She seems a very scornful lady.' 

* She is so.' 

* And yet,' resumed the other, ' her form 
and countenance are the very mold of sweet- 
ness I Observe her figure ! there is nothing 
singular about it. 

In every aspect *tl« the wavy line 

Whereon doth beouty float ; whose proper freight 

I« ingots but of golden thoughts and wislies ! 

Who would look there for iron pride ? Her fore- 
head is high, but exquisitely arched. I feel 
u frown upon her brow ; and yet when I ex- 
amine that brow, I think that something fair- 
er ought to occupy so graceful a seat. Her 
eye is dark ; but it is an orb whose light you 
would expect to fall in bc«ims of warmth and 
softness. The nose is Grecian, and lustrous- 
ly feminine. The mouth — there's penciling 
for you ! — Could Guido have refined upon 
that mouth ? Against all this^ I only see a 
cheek without a tint of the rose in it ; but is 
it an iron soil alone, in which that flower re- 
fuses to blow ? If she is sconiful by nature, I 
would say it is by the second nature and not 
tlie first one,' 

* You read her to udnrnMiiun, 6i';nor,' 
replied the courtier. Till the age uf bixtccii 
vhe was the soul of frunkne»t> and biniplcl! 



bearing ; then, however, a mood came on, 
the fruit of which you seo. Upon that face, 
which used to Jbe nothing but sun, the cloud 
which then settled has remained, for the last 
three years, without moving — Observe signor, 
observe tlie cavalier who npproaches her with 
a basket of fruit. He is the son of the Duke 
of Milan, and a candidate for the honor of 
her hand. Mark, I pray you, how she will 
receive him : — there are wages for a prince to 
play the lackey for I' 

* Wages, indeed ! Methinks the haughty 
bow with which she declines his jittentions 
should be sufTicicnl to extinguish his love.' 

* Nay signor,' resumed the courtier • frost, 
you know, makes the fire burn brighter.' 

* And yet, if, after all,* exclaimed the other, 
as if a thought had sutUlcnIy struck him — 
•if, af.cr hU, that \1kiy ^uitoi should t;.i .In 
object of her choice ! I have met with n» 
strange a thing. He hath a truly princely 
presence !' 

* And a princely heart and mind, signor ! 
with endowments of a corresponding (jnality. 
He is every way her match, saving that the 
lady is not more hnughty th:irfthe gentleman 
is affHble. The youth who approaches her 
now, is the bearer, I suspect, of a message 
to her from the duke, with whom I remarked 
him a moment ago conversing. Observe 
how she will receive him — as I expected, she 
neither lifts her *>es nor gives any other no- 
tice of recognitidn. Hit ! she rises and a|)- 
proaches her liarj) ; the duke has doubtless 
desired her to sing to it. Now shall you 
hear music, signor ! If she freezes you with 
her looks, slie will melt you with her voice.' 

* Heavens I what an arm she throws across 
the strings !' 

* Aha ! signor, is there mold and whiteness 
there ? What kind of sounds would you ex- 
pect from the instrument which is swept by 
the fingers of the hand that waits upon that 
arm ?' 

* What kind of sounds ? — why heavenly 
ones !' replied the Frenchman — and was mute, 
as a prelude arose from the harp, surh as one 
%vould iui'igine a »-er.<pli in adoration to 
awaken. Tiie fclr.un which lint prelude intro- 



duced was accompanied by the fair, cold, 
haughty lady in the follou ing verses : 

* She lived a nun !— no ronvcnt wall 
Entombed her; she was vomon all 
That man In woman seeks ! not one 
More fond ; and yet she lives a nun ! 

* She lived a nun for love : Her soul 
Had met a kindred one^her whole 
of wishes— hopes— the maid had fiven 
To him who owned that soul— and Heaven. 

* She could not wed —was dttom'd lo prove 
The poet right. * The course of Jove 
ThaVs trar, ran never eten yet.'* 

Such lot tlie maid's true love had met ! 

* She knew iMit love she knew not sin ; 
The flame her bosom warmed within 
A seraph's breast might bum, or claim 
For child of Earth a seraph's name. 

' And was the maid beloved again 1 
She was ! alas ! beloved in vain, 
Unblessed he died ; unwed, thou;;h won, 
The maid for love who lived a nun !' 

* Lorenzo,' cii«d t*. • . \\\\qw :'ir siniir 
was over, • methinks 1 like your verses the 
better the oftener I hear them. \ requested 
you yesterday evening, when the countess 
tried them first, to transcribe for me the 
legend which stiggested them. Have you 
done so ?* 

' I have, so please you, my liege,' replied 
the^oung man, taking a paper out of his bo- 
som, and presenting it. 

* Read it for us,' said the duke. 

The command of the duke produced an 
universal silence. The poet obeyed, -and pro- 
ceeded as follows : 

LEGKND. 

* Amelia Krutzer, a young German hv^y 
of extraordinary beauty and aecuinpiish- 
ments, had attained the age of two-and-twen- 
ly, and was still the mistress of her heart. 
Many were the deserving and attractive youths 
of Frankfort who were competitors for the 
custody of that treasure ; but though she 
suffered them as acquaintance or friends, 
the moment a title accompanied with higher 
privileges was solicited, they were each suc- 
cessively and alike rejected. It has been 
often said, that where there is nothing insu* 
pcrably repelling in the mhid or person of a 
man, the h«*art of wSman, howsoever cold it 
may be, will at last surrender to perseieiing 
bolieiialion ; and yet there arc not wantij 
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those who believe that there exists tliat 
siogle object viith whose nature one*8 own 
has a peculiar affinity, and 'Without meeting 
with whom, one can never truly love. Such 
•ppeared to be the case with Amelia Krut- 
zer; rabk— wealth— grace— talent— all that 
the world acknowledges to be interesting, 
bowed before her ; but in vnin. She approv- 
ed — she liked— -she felt interested ; but still 
she found a vacancy in her heart, the con- 
sciousness of which made her shrink at the 
idea of the nuptial tie the moment it was pro- 
posed to her. 

*■ Traveling in Swhzerland, it happened 
that the party she accompanied was joined 
by another one, strangers, consisting of a 
brotlier and his two sisters. The attachment 
of the latter for the former appeared to be ex- 
irdordinary. Amelia Krutzer was struck with 
it— it interested her— she took a peculiar 
pleasure in their soclety-^she became their 
constant companion. She never knew the 
charms of scenery before. Theodore — so 
tlie brother was called— was a native of Swit- 
zerland, to which he had recently returned, 
after having been absent from it ever since he 
had been a kid of fifteen. Glowing with the 
fervor of early associations, he breathed a soul 
into every crag— each torrent became a thing 
instinct with iiiteihgenr.c — each lake and forest, 
beings with whom he held communion, as soul 
%vith kindred soul. Amelia Krutzer contem- 
plated and wondered ns one, that for the first 
time meets with something rare beyond be 
lief— she was never from his side. When 
the squall came on, as they were sailing on 
the lake, she clung to him, while the sisters, 
accustomed to such things, sat smiling at her 
terrors. They ascended the mountain. The 
sisters from education, were familiar with 
the step that scales the cliff; Amelia Krut- 
zer*s soul was on its top, but her feet slowly 
and wearily ap()roached it, though she was 
leaning on the arm of Theodore. At length 
they gained the summit, and she shrank at 
the sight of the brink, upon which her fair 
com|Ninions stood, collected and composed. 
In vain the brother encouraged her, and with 
his arm around. her waist, gave her promise 
jind assurance of security — a step or two was 
;|ill he could prevail on her to advance towards 
^^sbs felt as if she were already falling down 
;the ^ecipice, and hiding her averted face 
ii|ipon bis shoulder, she clasped him with a 
,4:onviUsiyjB embrace. Slowly he withdrew 
iier from ber fearful footing, and still sup- 
l^ortin^ i)er« conducted her to the valley 
agaiu^ This taappened fifty times. 

* One morning, when she awoke, she heard 
the Bans de Fachts nuog with a thrilling voice 
under her window. She arose and looked 
out— *twas Theodore^ « Witliout aim, nay, 
scarcely knowing what she did, slie attired 
herself, and went down to him. ** Where wa:* 



be going ?** she inquired. He replied, ** to the 
Inverts leap.** She wished to see it too, and 
accompanied him. Her head had become 
steadier now. She stood with him — his arm, 
indeed, around her— she stood with him upon 
the cliff of moving story, while he related to 
her the legend whence it derived its name. 
She was lost in the piteous tale. "Twas con- 
cluded, and still she |)ondered it in abstracted 
silence. Theodore was silent too. Her 
tears had been flowing copiously, and they 
were starting still, notwithstanding her efforts 
to suppress them— nor was tlie narrator un- 
moved ; she could feel his heart throbbing as 
he held her. Suddenly she felt herself clasp- 
ed to his breast with a force that almost im- 
peded her respiration — she turned— his cheek 
was without a drop of blood in It — the per- 
spiration stood in heavy (A^ops upon his 
forehead, while his eyes, which were fixed 
strainingly upon her, appeared as if they 
would start from their sockeu. * For mercy's 
sake !' she ejaculated- she had 



quiver— her eyes to AN — he was answered by 
a flood of tears. He caught her to his bos" 
om, and wept along with her. 

^ ** Leave me," she at last faltered, gently 
disengaging herself from his reluctant but 
obedient arms ; •• leave me— return to the 
inn ; I shall follow you thither as soon as I 
have sufficiently composed- myself. Let iu> 
avoid each other*s society to-day — we shall 
meet to-morrow— we shall part to-^norrow," 

* They met the next day. Wfth downcast 
eyes, the lovely girl tremulously, yet Calmly, 
acknowledged to him the state of her heart- 
** he had won it ! — he was devoted to the 
altar — ^she wotdd be devoted to heaven and 
to him— never, never would she have other 
husband, until she was wedded to her grave !** 
Tliey met, they parted — ^— she kept lier 
word— she died a maid.' 

The duke applauded the legend, and direct- 
ed the young man to present it to the count- 
ess. She took it witkiput the slightest ac- 
not breath iiuiowledgement, and handed it to one of the 



for more. He started a convulsive movement 
passed across his countenance. <^Away! 
away !*' he vociferated ; *' let us rush from this 
horrible place while we have the power !" 

* He hurried her wildly along with him, till 
they came to a dell near the foot of the moun 
tain. *' Here let us stop." he cried ; ** recover 
your breath. Wretch that I am I I see that 
I have almost killed you ! — ^Yet what of that ? 
—but for the piteous look you gave me, 1 
should have murdered both you and myself, 
for I was in the very act o( leaping with you 
into the lake. Know all," he continued ; **you 
have taught me to find out a principle in my 
nature to the existence of which I was 
stranger — which I llionght never could exist— 
which I have sworn never should. Except 
my sisters, I have never spent as many min 
utes in the society of any one of your sex, as I 
have passed days in yours. Until I met with 
you I knew not what it was to come in con- 
tact with a kindred soul in woman. I know it 
now— I feel as if I had lived in your existence 
more than in my own— Hove vou— I desfiair 
I am vowed to the altar." 

* Theodore was a young priest. 

* He stopped. A statute stood before him. 
Her cheek seemed as bloodless us tlie mar- 
ble—her lips were as motionless and mute 
it appeared as if the breath had ceased to 
is^ue from them. But life was in her eyes- 
there he fell as if she had collected all her soul, 
for they were fixed upon him with an expres- 
sion of piteous reproach that pierced him to 
the quick— awakening thoughts which, for the 
moment, superseded the consideration of his 
own sufferings. 

' '• What," he exclaimed, " what is it I be- 
hold !— And have yon reason, too, to regret 
our fnial intercourso ?" 

* Her cheek began to flush— her lip to 



ladles who stood near her. 

• ' Hard treatment for the poor ooet,' rc- 

tiiarked the Frenchman. 

* Yes ; she treats him the worst of all. 
It is not pride, but absolute aversion with 
which she appears to regard him. His hum- 
ble fortunes-^for though he is distantly rela- 
ted to the duke, he is merely a dependant — 
seem to convert his merits to offences, as 
things he has no right to. Praise him to her, 
and you will learn to estimate the value of a 
gracious look.* 

* A most ungenerous and contradictory 
nature,' exclaimed the Frenchman ; * and yet 
how she sings ! If she does not love already, 
I would swear she has the soul to love. I 
heard it in every note of her voice— -nay, it 
was more like the eloquences of a present 
passion than any thing else. The Duke of 
Milan's son, if I mistake not, has only to 
press his suit, if he wishes to take home a 
bride with him. He is formed—' 

* Stop ! They are going to dance !' inter- 
rupted the coupcier. 

The dance began. The countess was the ' 
partner of the young prince. Tlie movement 
was a slow one. The Frenchman watched 
the couple narrowly. 

* The duke of Milan's son will win her !' 
whispered he to the courtier. • She is think- 
ing more of him than of the dance. Look ! 
she is the very picture of abstraction.' 

And so she was. She moved through the 
figure mechanically, yet whh a grace, of 
which the form of woman only, revealed in 
the proportions of the most exquisite jiym- 
metry, can give one a conception. 

' 1 can now nndersund what it is to look 
and to love,' exclaimed the Frenchman. • I 
i\tCy any man, with a disengaged heart, to 
behold and not to melt.' 
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* Yes,' said the courtier, take away that 
haughty brow, and you see the embodying of 
the poet's brightest dream of woman !* 

* The embodying I— yea, the embellishing !* 
rejoined the other. * Description never pre- 
sented to me the thousandth part of what I 
witness I Softly,' he added, in a tone of sur- 
prise, • what can be the meaning of this ?' 

* Of what ?• interrogated the courtier. 

* Look around the room and see if nothing 
strikes yoa. Well ?— Ha! you have it, by 
the direction of your eyes. They are 
fixed npon the poet— are they not ? Fll tell 
you a secret, which, from ^he tender melan- 
choly of his look and mein — a trait, 'tis true, 
of his vocation — I half divined before. The 
poor poet is in love — and the object of his 
passion is the haughty countess ! I never saw 
adoration if I do i>ot see it now. Her 
frowns — her spurnings are lost apon him. — 
He sees nothing but her charms !' 

* What's that ?' suddenly inquired the cour- 
tier, listening. » I thought I heard thunder !' 
continued he. 

•You did. '[Ue sunset was sultry and 
heavy ; and if yofl recollect, I told you we 
should have a storm.' 

* I do recollect it,' said the courtier. 

But the poor post did not he.ir the thunder. 
His every faculty seemed to be absorbed in 
his vision, which was riveted upon the gliding 
form before him. That form was in the act 
of passing him — was close to iiim, when, at 
one and the same moment, the saloon was 
filled with flame, and a tremendous crash, 
loud as the simnhaneous discharge of a 
thousand pieces of artillery, shook the whole 
|)alace till it seemed to rock. The countess 
shrieked, and clung instinctively to the object 
nearest to her— 'twas the poet ! Doublingly 
his arms encircled hef^ while every drop of 
his blood seemed to li^e mounted into his 
face! There was not an individual in the 
saloon who for several seconds, did not 
stand motionless. At last the voice of the 
duke recalled the self-possession of the com- 
pany. 

* Victoria !' he exclaimed emphatically. 
The countess started — drew her fair figure 

up until it asserted every line of its stately 
stature, and glancing her eye from llie poet's 
visage down to his feet, turned slowly from 
him and approached the seat of the duke. 

* Is any one hurt ?' inquired the latter. 

* No,' was the reply ; at the same mo- 
ment the poet was stretched senseless on the 
ground. 

* *Tis the lightning !* exclaimed the duke, 
starting up. 

* Yes, of the countess' eyes !' whispered 
the Frenchman to the courtier. 

The poet whs conveyed, still senseless, 
from the apartment — the storm calmed, and 
the company broke up. 



* A strange thought has cofne into my 
headji remarked the Frenchman to the cour- 
tier, as they left the saloon together. 

* How is it with the poet ?' inquired the 
Frenchman, as the courtier and he, the next 
morning, entered the breakfast room, in which 
the company had not yet assembled. 

'Yonder he is, approaching the palace,' 
replied the other, pointing towards a window 
which reached to the floor and was open : * it 
was only a swoon. You observe, he looks 
as if nothing had happened to him.' 

' His figure is very noble,' remarked the 
Frenchman : ^ I am surprised that I was not 
struck with it before ! His mein gives you 
an impression of innate dignity — he is very 
handsome. Methinks he might steal a wom- 
an's heart almost against her will! Is he 
accomplished ?' ^ 

* Richly ! — a youth of shining parts and 
choice acquirements. You heard him read 
last night ; but you ought to hear him speak* 
His eloquence is the very soul of persuasion ! 
He vanquishes you almost with your own 
consent and approval— though it was not wuh 
a good grace that the young prince acknowled- 
ged his superiority, the other day, whei\ they 
disputed in the presence of the countess.' 

* I suppose not,' sarcastically remarked the 
Frenchman : * the admiration of his mistress 
was too great a consi<leration to p-iy for 
being vanquished, however adroitly. And 
how did the lady take her saitor*8 defeat ?' 

* She never noticed it.' 

* 'Twas the way least likely to increase his 
chagrin.' 

* Doubtless for that end she adopted it,' 
said the courtier. 

At that moment the countess entered the 
breakfast room, leaning upon the arm of tlie 
duke. A group of visitors, who were so- 
journing at the castle, followed them. The 
lady had scarcely taken her scat when the 
prince and the poet entered together from 
the lawn. The countess started, and her 
cheek for a moment was slightly flushed ; but 
she speedily recovered her air of repelling 
coldness, and haughtily received the compli- 
ments of the former ; while the latter, bow- 
ing at humble distance, rcpectfully took his 
scat at the fuiiher end of the tuble. 

* You are right,' whispered the courtier to 
the Frenchman ; * the prince has indeed a 
chance. She colored as he approached 
her.' 

* Time will tell,' replied the Frenchman. 
Every one except the countess congratula- 

ed Lorenzo upon his being so well as to 
descend to breakfast. On this occasion the 
duke seemed to partake more of his niece's 
spirit than he was wont to do. There 
was a frigid distance in his manner of ad- 
dressing the young map. He sat abstracted 
'tnd even gloomy during the repast ; and 



rising as spon as breakfast was over, he Sig- 
nified to Lorenzo his wish tliat the poet 
should attend him to the closet. 

* Lorenzo,' said the duke, as sdon as he 
had seated himself, * which of my niece*8 
ladies could you fancy for a wife ?' 

•My liege r ejaculated Lorenzo, gazing 
upon the duke with a countenance In which 
astonishment and incredulity were blended. 
The duke repeated his question. 

* None of them, my lord,' replied Loren- 
zo. ' I shall never marry.' 

« You shall marry to-niglu,' coolly rejoined 
the duke. * Lorenzo,' continued he, * I have 
reasons for wishing you to take a wife- 
reasons which justify me in forcing obedience 
to my wish. The daughter of the Chevalier 
de Barre, I know, admires you. Her father, 
with whom I had a conversation last night, 
approves of you — the match is agreeable to 
me. It is necessary for purposes of state, 
with the nature of which I may probably 
make you acquainted hereafter. Bd acqui- 
esccnse your only reply ; I shall take no other 
—listen to no other. Give me that, and you 
shall bind me to the making of your fortune ; 
refuse it, and thank yourself for the conse- 
quences. You are not a stranger to the 
extent of my power— you have mtntsatd 
what it is to feel the weight of my resentment. 
Bev^are that you do not experience it in your 
own person— reply not now.' The Duke 
guessed what Lorenzo was going to say— it 
was written on the young man's face. — • Reply 
not now ; but, mark n^e. 1 shall give orders 
fur the nuptials to take place at nine to-night ; 
for a quarter of an hour I shall wait in ray 
lil)rary the result of your deliberations ; at 
the expiration of that time, your presence or 
your absence be your answer.' 

The duke strode from the closet, leaving 
Lorenzo motionless, speechless, and lostr in 
the center of it. It was several minutes be- 
fore the astounded poet recovered himself. 

' Miirry the daughter of the Chevalier de 
Barrel' he exclaimed aloud. * Never!' he 
added, turning to leave the apartment : the 
countess was standing at the door. What a 
moment to encounter the haughty glance and 
stately carriage of the scornful lady ! 'Twas 
true the poet loved her ;— for many a year 
had he cherished his passion in secret ; against 
the hope — against the probability of its being 
blessed — not always though. She had 5ceQ 
kind to him when she had been courteous to 
all ; but qpce being accidentally alone with 
hj,„ — when his o'er fraught heart was throb- 
bing lull and quick — bursting as it were for 
vent— in an unguarded moment — without pre- 
meditation — almost without being conscious 
of what he did, he had snatched her to his 
breast, and profaned with a kiss the lips, 
which, until then, li^ad been strangers to sal- 
utation 80 forward and so warm. Meeiifig 
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wiih no resistance, the idea flashed across bis 
mind, that he did not love alone or unrepatd. 
He drew back to gaze upon, and read the 
lovely face which had just been so close to 
his own, and declare his passion. — That face 
,Wii8 wliite with terror— -he felt that the frame 
%vhich bis arms encircled was trembling ; in 
H moment he was at her feet. *• Pardon me,' 
he exclaimed; when a sudden change in the 
expresssion of her countenance paralyzed 
him, and prevented him from proceeding. 
Terror was displaced by disdain— the withering 
spirit of pride and scorn was seated on her 
brow, and never after, when the poet dared to 
lift his eye to that unrivaled throne, did he 
behold it 611ed by other occupant. 

The countess slowly advanced into the 
apartment, her eye fixed coldly yet piercingly 
upon Lorenzo who, bowing as he passed her, 
proceeded towards the door^ 

* Stop signor,' haughtily commanded the 
lady— Lorenzo turned. * Heard 1 youriglii- 
\y ?' she continued. • Said you just now 
that you would never marry the daughter of 
the Chevalier de Barre ?* 

* Yes.' 

* Yes !' echoed the countess; * and pray, 
signor. when was your union with that lady 
first contemplated ?' 

* This very hour — almost this very minute !* 
was his reply. 

* And by whom ?' interrogated ilie lady. 

* By the duke.' 

* By the duke ?' re-echoed the countess, 
drawing her fair figure up till it lowered again. 
* The daughter of the Chevalier de Barre in 
liiightily the debtor of the duke.* 

A chair stood nesir her — that which the 
duke had just quilted. She took it, and sat, 
iuclining slightly backwards; her fair arms 
covered, yet not hidden, but revealed, by 
sleeves of the filmiest gauze— infolding one 
another; her eyes fixed upon vacancy; her 
countenance overcast with thought ; save 
that now and then it was lighted up with a 
flash of scorn that shot across it like voice- 
less lightning playing in a sky of silvery 
twilight. 

* And so you would decline the honor of 
such an alliance !* remarked she, at last, con- 
temptuously. 

* I have done so.' 

' And the duke ' she 8io|)ped short. 

* Persists,' said the poet; 'and has ap- 
pointed to-night for our nuptials.' 

* He is in haste to iio you honor,* said the 
lady, and paused again. * Be ydTi in hasie,* 
she resumed ; * make up your mind to abide 
by wiser counsels ; you must — ^you will ; 
The lady is fair — iiecomplished — a niaie for 
higher state and fortune. De wise and marry 
her.' 

* Never V em|>halirallf rjacuLitcd Lorcn- 
zo. — Tlie counlrss smiled ineffable coniempt. 



The poet gazed upon her. The contrast 
bet<Veen the glow of his heart and the coldness 
of hers was too much for him. It unmanned 
him — the tears started into his eyes, and at 
length began to trickle down his cheeks— he 
stood silent. The countess raised her eyes 
to his face, and dropped them again, as if for 
the first time a touch of compassion had mov- 
ed her. At this moment an attendant entered 
and presonteil a letter to Lorenzo. 

* Withdraw,* said the countess * lillhe reads 
it.' 

Lorenzo read the letter. The duke's es- 
critoire stood upon the tabic — without paus- 
ing a moment, he sat down, wrote the answer 
and rose to summon the attendant. 

* Stop,' said the countess ; * show me the 
duke's letter.* Lorenzo obeyed. She read 
it. Therein the duke repeated his wishes, 
demanded instant compliance with them, and, 
in case of disobedience, threatened tlie oflend- 
er with the loss of liberty. The countess 
re-folded the letter, returned it, and went out 
of the apartment. 

* 1 knew it,* she cried, on entering the clo- 
set again, after the lapse of a minute ; ' there 
are those without who are ready and able to 
put my uncle*s threat into execution. Your 
answer, signor,' added she. 

Lorenzo handed it to the countess — one 
word was all that it contained — * Never* — yet 
seemed it as if the countess could not inicr- 
I>ret the poet's reply. She looked alternately 
at the letter, and at him that had written it. 

* You are much too bold,' she at length ex- 
claimed, resuming her scat. 

* I am ! — I am !' responded Lorenzo, throw- 
ing himself before her on his knee. Tlie 
countess made an effort, as if she was about 
lo rise, but he was desperate. He tiaught 
her by the hand and forcibly detained her — 
declared his pission — detailed his strugj^les 
with it — his hopelessness of overcoming it — 
1ms readiness to encoimter imprisonment, 
slavery, death ! rather than to do violence to 
it, by espousing another — acknowledged his ut- 
ter unworthiuess of meeting a return aUhough 
if love alone were coin that ought lo purchase 
love, man could not pay down the sum for 
hers tliat he could ! Yet her compassion he 
alight presume to ch.iUenge ! surely it was 
hard that she should deny it where most 'twas 
needed. Vehemently he pleaded for that — 
ids eye — his check lit up witli the passion 
which prompted him — his voice ilirilliug with 
it — his tears avouching all he uttered. He 
conchided, still retaining his humble posture. 
The countess's eyes, w'r.ich at the commence- 
ment of his address had sternly encountered 
his, were now cast down. Thu hand which, 
•t first struggled lo release itself fi'om his 
grasp, now Uy unrcoisliiigly within it. li 
seemed as if the spirit of sweet truth had re- 
turned to its proper hiding-plafic— the soft 



and heaving bosom whenoe it had been eo 
long excluded I A tear— a tear, tlic poet 
thought, stood trembling on the vei^e of the 
rich lid that veiled her eye, and was upoo the 
point of falling ! CoiUd he believe it !— ¥«. 
It trickled down he^cUcek! 

* You pity me I' he cried. • You pitj 
me I— I ask no other boon ! — I make no mer- 
it of forbearance ! — I know 'twere vain to look 
for any other I Welcome then the dungeons 
of the chateau ! — welcome the bench of the 
galley ! To the one or the other I know tbe 
duke can doom me. No matter to which ! 
Elither will be less revolting than the proudest 
nuptial bed tlxat Italy could present me with, 
unpressed by the partner with whom, alone, 
my soul would suffer me to share one*. 

The answer to the duke's letter had faUen 
from the countess's band. He picked it up, 
rose from his knee, and approached the door. 

* Signor,' said the countess. 

He stopped and turned round— sigain his 
stern mistress stood before him. Not a 
vestige of her late relenting could he trace- 
save that it seemed as if s^rn could not at 
once usurp the seat whicl»pity had so recent- 
ly occupied. She bent her regards direct 
upon htm, with an expression as if some 
fixed purpose she had formed, and was itpon 
the point of executijig. 

* Give me a proof that you love me,' said 
the lady. 

* Name it !' said the poet. 

^ Swear,' said the countess, ' by that love, 
that you will perform what I am about to aok.* 

' I swear it 1' said Lorenzo, suiking upon 
his knee, and stretching his liand appealtngly 
towards heaven. 

' Write to the duke that you consent to 
marry the daughter of the Chevaiier de Bar- 
re,* said the cuunfe^. 

Conceive how tlie poet looked, as he drop- 
ped the witness-invokUig hand, and Mared in 
astonishment and stupor upon the collected 
countenance of her who had doomed him ! 
It was too much for the inexorable lady her- 
self to encounter ; she dropped her eyes, 
and in silence awaited his answer. He utter- 
ed none — save what might be construed from 
I sigh — deep — long drawn— and ccmvulsive. 
Slowly he arose — approached the escritoire 
— wrote the consent-^and left the room, half 
closing the door after him. Scarcely had be 
proceeded a pace or two, when be tliought he 
heard a sob. He stopped, turned, and with- 
out knowing wherefore re-entered tbe apart- 
ment, but oidy in liuie to catch a glimpse of 
the fair figure of the countess vanishing 
tlu'ough a portal that opened into tiuotlier 
roont. He looked for the paptir upon which 
he had just been writing. It lay no longer on 
the escritoire. 

* She has made all sure !' exclaimed the 
poet to himself, retracii>g his steps. 
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De«ceiicliag the staircase, on the first land- 
ing be encountered the atteodaut who had 
brought the duke*8 letter. He was in com- 
pany with several of his fellows»and iuforined 
the poet that it was their instruciions to con- 
duct him forthwith to theii* master. Lorenzo 
accompanied them to the library, where it 
was the duke*s custom to pass the first two 
hours of the forenoon. He was now there — 
Lorenzo's consent was in his hand. Tiie 
countess had lost no time : '• Hate does its 
work as quick ns love !* thought the poet to 
Inroeelf. 

' Tis well,' said the duke, * your nuptials 
then take place to night. Prepare for 
them. I know your sense of houor,* contin- 
ued he courteously, ^ and I implicitly confide 
in it. You are at liberty. Nor foot nor eye 
shall tf^k your movements. Remember at 
nine to night ! You care for your word I* 

' More than I do for my life !* emphatically 
and pointedly rejoined the poet, and retired. 

The poet was admired by the daughter of 
the Chevalier de Barre-4>ut he was beloved 
by another. A. sequestered, natural alcove, 
in a remote and unfrequented part of the 
domahi, was the spot whither it was the cus- 
tom of the smitten fair one to resort and give 
vent to the passion which consumed her. 
Thither she retired that dny. 

U|K)n a rude couch, which a hillock pre- 
sented, lay stretched that diiy the form of a 
maid, beauteous as eye ever feasted on !— 
funned for all the joys of love, yet writhing 
wkl» all its pangs. Her 4ears had been flow- 
ing till tiKiy could flow no longer. Even the 
sob that succeeds the ecstacy of suffering 
was subsiding. Her hair which had burst from 
its braids, lay scattered and streaming in 
luxuriant length around her. Her eyes were 
closed, as if it were torture to admit the light 
of day, where that of peace and hope and 
consolntion was prohibited. Her lips stood 
slightly apart. One arm half-hanging— half- 
resting on tlie ground— seemed to reproach the 
destiny whieli had denied to it, and bestowed 
upon another, tlie only lord to whom its fair 
caress would have been yielded. The rest of 
ber person Uy lisi^ssly along — tlic mold of 
ks finely turned Extremities but negligently 
warded*-coro|ileting a living model of tender- 
ness, exhaustion and despair, beyond the 
cunning of the pencil or the chissel to improve 
upon or imitate. 

The maid started — she heard a footstep. 
She was on the point of plunging into the 
thicket to conceal herself but it was too late. 
*I have found you!' exclaimed a soft, 
sweet voice, and Victoria— not the countess, 
but her namesake the daughter of the Chev- 
alier de Barre— entered the alcove. * I am 
come to consult you about my wedding dress. 
Brides should be fine, you know, and I 
always prefer your taste to my own Why, 



what in the name of wonder ia the matter ?' 
continued she, checking the voluble strain in 
which she was running on, upon observing 
that the other stood with her buck towards 
her, without appearing to notice what she said 
» Nay, but I will know I' cried the frank, kind 
girl, and catching her by the waist, bent 
round, and looked up in her face. *' Mercy !^ 
she exclaimed, * you have been weeping ?' 

* Leave me,' implored the other ; * alas ! 
that you, of all the palace, should have found 
me here, and thus.' 

* And wherefore not !' ejaculated Victoria 
with surprise, * who so fit ? Who loves you 
as well as I do ? Who would do as much to 
save you from suffering — to soothe you — to 
make you happy ?' 

^ Happy echoed the other, laughing hys- 
terically, » I shall never be happy ; no one 
can ever make ms happy — and you least of all ! 
Forgive me,' continued she ; * 1 know that you 
love me— 1 know that you would do aught you 
could to serve me, but it is beyond your 
power. Leave me, Victoria ; what you 
have witnessed, I know you will never dis- 
close. Leave me ; I am very, very miser- 
able.' 

* I will not leave you,' said Victoria, calmly ; 
* you have a secret trouble, and I will never 
quit you till you tell me what it is.* 

^ Why should I damp your happiness? 
replied the forlorn one. ^No! you shall 
wear nothing but smiles upon your wedding 
day. Why should it be otherwise with the 
bride of the noblest i^n in Italy ?' 

* The noblest man in Italy !' reiterated the 
friend. 

•In worth. I mean— genius — soul — honor — 
not to speak of feature and person ; and even 
in those it would not be an easy thing to find 
his match in Italy.' 

Victoria stiured upon her friend. Both for 
a time were silent. 

* I know your secret !' at length exclaimed 
the former. 

* You know my secret ?' 

* Yes ; you told itv me a month ago with 
your own lips.' 

* On what occasion ?' inquired the alarmed 
and astonished maid. 

* When we slept together, after tlie ball.' 

* I told it to you with my own lips ?' 

* Yes ; when you were unconscious of what 
yott did. 'Twas in your sleep. I beard a 
sobbing, which awakened me ; it came from 
you. Y6ur cheek lay close to mine ; I found 
that it was drenched with tears. Your lips 
were murmuring something— breathless, I lis- 
tened, and heard the name——' 

i Stop r interrupted the other, with a face 
and neck of crimson, * breathe it not to the air ! 
You are wrong — ^you are right ! No matter ; 
you will be a bride to-night, to-night you w 
be married to the man you love.' 
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* I never loved,' replied the fair Victoria • 

* I love not him you speak of. I admire him— 
I like him, and feel no scritple in complying 
with the duke's wishes ; but never did I think 
of him as a lover, until he was named to me 
as such ; and now, methinks, I should feet 
happier were he about to become your hus- 
band. It would be the saving of many a tear 
to the eyes of my friend ; for what I only 
surmised before, I am convinced of now. 
Come, there is no use in withholding the 
avowal of it ; confess you love Lorenzo.' 

* Generous girl !' replied the mourner ; 

* and so not even to myself would you till 
now, reveal what my unconscious lips betray- 
ed to you ? Do you want a confirmation of 
the truth of what you suspected ? Then tako 
it— behold it ! Would you know your friend ? 
Need she tell you what has changed her ? 
Would you ask her, were she the, bride of 
Lorenzo, if she would love her lord ?' 

* Hush ! I hear footsteps,' whispered Vic- 
toria. Both listened in breathless suspense. 
'They stop — the person has turned; Til 
follow, and direct those feet, whosoever they 
are, into a different track. Compose yourself 
as quickly as you can. Hie to your chamber ; 
thither I will repair in \\dif an hour from this ; 
there we can discourse without the dread of 
interruption.' Away flew the maid : ere a 
quarter of an hour had elapsed, tlie mourner 
followed her. 

[Concluded in onr next.] 
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For the Rural Repository. 

Geiiiii§. 

NO. I. 

GEX«itJ3 is a precious boon, bestowed only 
on a favored few. Those who are bifssed 
with this invaluable treasure are blessed in- 
deed. They may leave behind them memen- 
toes of their greatness that will survive the 
dilapidations of nature — the • wreck of mat- 
ter,' — and cause their names to be engraved 
on the cenotaph of Time so deep that his 
own * effacing fingers' can scarcely erase them. 
To be convinced of this we need only take 
one glanW at tlie past, to cast our mental eye 
through the misty aisles of departed years 
into the startling vaults of nature, and there 
behold the ruins of nations that once existed 
in all their pomp and glory, but of which now 
their names only survive in the legends of other 
times or in the song of their deathless bards. 
Where are Ihose consecrated cities of an- 
cient Greece and Rome, and other oriental 
nations? where are Athens and Sparta, 
Thebes and Palmyra, with their splendid 
domes and lofty palaces ? all are trampled in 
the dust by the foot of time, but the monu- 
ments of transccendant greatness, reared by 
their sons of genius, unscathed by the win- 
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try b1:i9t o( nges, still stnnd in all their pfimi- 
tii^e splendor, proclaiming to nil, that the 
works of geniu8 will list coequul with time 
Itself. 

Every thing in the physical world may fade 
and disappear ; the loveliest plants that blos- 
som on nature*s green parterre, may bloom 
for a while— then wither and die away ; but 
there are plants in the intellectual world— in 
the garden ofthe mind — flowers of real talent, 
that will never fade, till the light of mental 
glory is extinguished, and the sun of science 
forever set. The cold hand of envy may 
grasp them, the deadly winds from the African 
desert of malice, may sweep by them, and 
the frosts of a thousand years may rest upon 
their tender petals, still they will bloom on 
amid the fragments of fallen kingdoms 
and demolished empires, increasing in love- 
liness and gathering sweetness as century 
after century rolls by on the car of time, 
till the whole enlightened world becomes 
redolent with their perfume and every admi- 
rer of true excellence is enamored of their 
charms. 

Tliere are feelings truly sacred and holy- 
feelings of pious reverence, associiited with 
genius. I took upMi him who is f.ivored with 
this Heaven-proffered gill, as something too 
pure to inhale the noxious vapors of this 
nether sphere— as a connecting link in the 
great chain of nature between the blinded 
worshippers of mammon and devotees of 
sensual delight, an'i those vestal beings who 
feast on intellectual joys in climes above. 

But the main object of this dissertation is 
the discussion of the iunateness of genius 
That the individual in whose mind this plant 
exists, may, and often does in a great measure 
nourish and invigorate its growth, every one 
must allow, but that he sowed the seed 
I very much doubt. To say that genius is 
not an inherent faculty, is denying the univer- 
Stilly admitted fact, the almost intuitive prin- 
ciple of belief, that mankind are endowed with 
diflerent degrees of natural talent. The very 
signification ofthe term genius is, according 
tathe best English lexicographers, tndowmtnt 
hy nature ; then why should any ^e doubt 
its being innate ? But let us examine the 
cardinal objection against considering it as 
such. 

It is argued that persons of superior 
talent do not sometimes manifest it until they 
have advanced far in years. This is granted, 
bu^ does it not prove that those individuals did 
not possess natural abilities. Seeds of some 
particular kind, will remain, deeply buried in 
the earth, for ten, fifty, or even a hundred 
years, and then, being brought sufficiently 
near the surface, will spring up in all the lux* 
uriance of those newly sown. So genius, by 
some fataluty, is not unfrequently doomed 
to lie dorntfint and inactive in some minds 



for a great length of time, till, by some for- 
tuitous circumstance, it is placed in a fructi- 
fying condition. 

Dr. Johnson, speaking on this subject, says 
that * those faculties which have a claim to the 
veneration of mankind, lie hid, for the most 
part, like subterranean treasures, over which 
the foot passes as on common ground till 
necessity breaks open the golden cavern.* 

Genius then is sometimes brought into 
action spontaneously, and sometimes by a 
voluntary effort ; its fires cannot be quenched 
in some, in others they can scarcely be made 
to burn ; in other words, in some they kindle 
themselves, in others the match must be 
applied. But what is most to be regretted is 
that sometimes these fires are never kindled. 
Says the celebrated Locke, * many a good 
poetic genitis is buried under a trade, and 
never produces any thing for want of im- 
provement.' The same may be said of a 
genius for music, painting, oratory or math- 
ematlts, and to a multitude of other causes 
may its non-developement be attributed. 

He who doubts tliat genius is innate, let 
him read the early life of the philosopher, 
Fergurson, and see at what an immature age 
he was smitten with a love of that noble 
science. Let him peruse the immortal pro- 
ductions of the youthful votaries of song, 
written some of them at so early a period 
that they were obliged, as Pop^ said of 
himself, ' to lisp in numbers.* Let him sur 
vey that bright gem in the casket of Ameri- 
can poetry, wrought b/Lucretia Davidson — 
while yet a mere child — entitled an Address 
to a Star — which, by \he way, was an emblem 
of her own pure soul, too pure and delicate 
to dwell in these uncongenial climes, so she 
fled to a better land, where she might tune 
her youthful voice responsive to the strains 
of spirits kindred to her own, the angelic 
choir — let him, I say, do this, and then ask 
himself if those minds were not, from their 
very birth, the habitations of genius ? I might 
also refer him to a Laiidon and a Hemans, 
a Chatterton and a CowTey, all of whom, with 
hnndreds of others that might be mentioned, 
had their poetic powers developed at a very 
early age. 

Observe the young genius, mark the 
workings of this spirit-moving attribute in 
his warm heart. Ere he has scarcely led the 
cradle of infancy, long before he is on the 
vestibule of manhood, before even he can 
plainly speak his mother tongue, or * build* 
from it Hhe lofty rhyme,' we perceive his 
precocious mind is burning with some latent 
spark of genius ; and we look forward in 
joyous anticipation to the time when it will 
burst fortl), like a volcanic eruption, a flood of 
immortal verse. See him while his compan- 
ions around are enjoying their gay pastimes, 
sitting speechless, in some lone corner, in- 



diilging in the sweet rcveries*of fancy — feast* 
ing, perchance, on the antici|)ated joys of fu- 
ture greatness. He loves to rove 

*Thro* tangled meadi and wood-emlMcoined gleni,' 
where in his lonely musings, he holds con- 
verse with departed heroes and sages, or 
roams through antiquated climes, and stand- 
ing on the moldering fngments of some 
once mighty city, contemplates the fall 
of human grandetir, the overthrow of earthly 
magnificence. At the still hour when mid- 
night veils the earth in her sombre shroud ; 
when the stars * the poetry of heaven,' peer 
out from their tinsel decked chambers in the 
sky. 

And the moon comes forth in her silvery sheen, 
And looks on the earth wlUi an eje s ei e ue 

then see him, gazing, entranced, on the bright 

vault above, while his thoughts, poetM, warm 

and unrtf^yrained, are far away in some spirit 

land, peopled whh beings pure and lovely^ 

the ideal creatures of his prolific brain. Thtis 

are often manifested the incipient workings 

of genius.*— To den/ the innateness of lhi« 

power is folly. 

Draeut, Ms. J. C. 

Rite and Fall of Faaillles. 

Evert young man should start in life de- 
termined to act upon the motto, iVi7 dtsper^ 
andum, or daiCt give up the skip. Let liiin 
on commencing life, look around him, and 
see who are courted and respected in society 
and ask from whence they sprang. 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred he 
will find them to be those who at his age, 
possessed as little of the world's gear, as 
little of aid extraneous as he himself possess- 
es ; men who commenced the world with 
nothing, and whose advancement in life sole!/ 
depended upon tlieir own husbandry, fni- 
galiiy, integrity and strict atttention to busi- 
ness. 

Most young men consider it a great misfor- 
tune to be born poor, or not to have capital 
enough to establish at once in good business. 
This is a very mistaken notion, for, so f«ir 
from poverty being a misfortune to him, if 
we may judge from what Ve every day behold, 
it is really a blessing ; for tiA chance is more 
than ten to one in favor of such a young 
man, over one who starts with plenty of 
money. 

In this country, the wheel of fortune is 
constantly turning, and he who is at zenith 
this year, may be at midir next, and excite 
no surprise. It is seldom that the third or 
even the fourth generation enjoys property or 
station in 809iety which was won by the in- 
dustry of the first. This constant change is 
the natural result of causes in continual op- 
eration. 

The first generation starts in life poor, 
but industrious and honest ; he resolves to 
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Acquire properly, and at ihe siinie time bus* 
tain a character that shall command respect. 
By dint o( long perseverance in business, 
and ilie attainment of a high character for 
integrity and fair deuling, he succeds, (such 
a man never fdils.) and becomes wealthy. 

His sons succeed him, perhaps maintain 
the character of their father, and add to the 
wealth he left them— they were eduoated to 
business, and know how the property they 
enjoy was acquired* But their sons grow up, 
and from infancy find themselves in the lap 
of luxury and rocked in the cradle of ease ; 
their minds are never turned on business—- 
that is beneath them — they are engrossed in 
important nothings ; scorn labor ; run the 
rounds of folly, marry lightheaded and fash- 
ionable ladies, who have as sovereign a 
contempt for laborers, and the useHil things 
of this life as themselves; dash away a few 
years in their carriages ; lose their parents ; 
divide tlio property ; attempt to carry on 
business ; are incapable of managing it ; fail 
—struggle to keep up appearances and their 
places in fashionable life— are obliged to re- 
tire — wretched and miserable at hom&— and 
get through the world as they can, carrying 
always the appearance of shabby gentlemen, 
and bclbg looked at askance by their former 
companions. Their children are even more 
miserable than themselves ; being brouglH up 
with the idea that labor is degrading ; and 
that they are a superior order, while necessi- 
ty compels them to resort^to some means of 
getting a living; pride and poverty are at 
war with them, and they drudge out a mis- 
erable and precarious life. — American Mag- 
azine. 



A Talking Cbip. 

Iff erecting a chapel at Ranatonga, one of 
the South Sea Islands, a circumstance oc- 
curred which will give a striking idea of the 
feelings of an untaught and uncivilized peo< 
pie, when observing for the first time the 
effects of wrhten communications. Mr. 
Williams, the first missionary who had visited 
the island, was the master workman in the 
building, and had come to his work one morn- 
ing without his square. Taking a chip with 
a piece of charcoal he wrote upon it a request 
that his wife should Ai^ him the article. He 
called a chief near by, and said—* Friend, 
take this to my house, and give it to Mrs. 
Williams.' The native^ was remarkably quick 
in his movements, and had been a great warrior; 
but in some battle he had lost an eye ; and 
giving the missionary an inexpressible look 
with the other, he said, ' Take that ! she will 
call me a fool and scold me, if I carry a chip 
to her.' * Jilo,' said Mr. Williams, • she will 
not, take it and go at once, I am in haste.' 
Perceiving the master workman to be in 
earnest, the chief took it and inquired whai 



he should say. He aoswered-^'You have 
nothing to say, the chip will say all I wish.*- 
With astonishment and contempt he held up 
the piece of wood and said— ^ How can thie 
speak ? Has this a mouth ?' He was desired 
to spend no more time in doubting, but to try 
the experiment. 

On arriving at the house, he gave the chip 
to Mrs. WilliamSt who read It and threw it 
down, and proceeded to get the square. On 
receiving it the chief said, * Stay daughter, 
how do you know that this is what Mr. Wil- 
liams wants?' * Why,' said she, * did you 
not bring roe a chip just now ?' • Yes,' said 
the astonished warrior, * but I did not hear it 
say any thing.' * If you did not 1 did,' was 
the reply, * for it made known to roe what he 
wanted, and all you have to do is to return 
with it as quick as possible.* With this the 
chief leaped out of the house ; and catching 
up the mysterious piece of wood, he ran 
through the settlement, with the chip in one 
hand and the square in the other, holding them 
up as high as his arms could reach and shout- 
ing as he went— ^ See the wisdom of these 
English people ; they can make chips talk, 
they can make chips talk !' The circumstance 
continued to b« a matter of so much mystery, 
that he actually tied a string to the chip, hung 
it round his neck and wore it for many days. 



If parents would not trust a child upon the 
back of a wild horse without bit or bridle, let 
the))i nqt p/ermit him to gp4brtb into the world 
unskilled in self-government. If a child is 
passionate, teach him, by a gentle and a pa 
tient means, to curb his temper.— If he is 
greedy, cultivate liberality in him. If he is 
selfish, promote generosity. If he is sulky, 
charm him out of it, by encouraging frank 
good humor. If he is indolent, accustom him 
to exertion, and train him so as to perform 
even onerous duties with alacrity. If pride 
comes in to make his obedience reluctant, 
subdue him either by counsel or discipline 
In short, give your children the habit of over- 
coming their besetting sins. Let them feel 
that they can overcome temptation. Let 
them acquire from experience that confidence 
in ihemselves which gives security to the 
practiced horseman, even on the back of a 
high-strung steed, and they will triumph over 
the difficulties and dangers which beset them 
in the path of life. 



Be Happy. 

Yet not in studies above their years, or in 
irksome tasks should children he employed. 
The joyous freshness of theur young natures 
should be preserved, while they learn the du- 
ties that fit them for this life and the next. 
Wipe away their tears. Remember how hurt* 
ful are heavy rains to the tender blossom just 
opening on the day.— -Cherish their smiles. 



Let them learn to draw happiness from all 
surrounding objects ; since there may be 
some mixture of happiness in every thing but 
t$in. It was once said of a beautiful woman 
that from her childhood she had ever 
spoke smiling, as if the heart poured joy upon 
the lips, and ihey turned it into beauty. 

May I be forgiven for so repeatedly pressing 
motlicrs, to wear lineaments of cheerfulness? 
* To be good, and disagreeable^ is high trea- 
son against the royalty of virtue,* said a cor- 
rect moralist. How much is it to be depre- 
cated, when piety, the only fountain of true 
happiness, fails of making that joy visible lo 
every eye ! If happiness is melody of soul, 
the concord of our feelings with the circum- 
stances of our lot, the harmony of our whole 
being with the will of our Creator, how de- 
sirable that this melody should produce the 
response of sweet tones, and a smiling coun- 
tenance, that even slight observers may be 
won by the charm of its external cymbols !— 
Mrs. Sigoumey. • 

* Shall I cut this loin of mutton saddle- 
wise ?' said a gentleman carving. * No,' said 
his friend, cut it bridlewise, for then we may 
all ohance to get a bit in our mouths.' 

, fitters Contalnitiir Remittances^ 

IUenv$d at tkig Qfice^ ending fVednetd^w /m(, deducting 
the ameunt «/ Ppstagepaid, 
B. B. Chatham, N. Y. $1/W; L. B. Le«, Mil t1,00 ; 
T. C. Mount Hope, N. Y. $1.00; E. D. Hillsdale, N. Y- 
tl,00: G. E. P. Ann Arbor, Mich. $8,00; G. 6. Mancheii,' 
ter.N. Y. $i,CW: P. W. Spratter'a Basin, N. Y. SiO.OS 
P. M. GUboa, N. Y. fUN); J. H. Soroervllle, N. Y. $1,00: 
L. P. Gwvenie«r, H. Y.9im; BrD'T. Bh d toitnwi P«ll& 
Ms. Sl.OO ; C. N. Greenwich, N. Y. $1,00 ; U. A. R. 4t. W. 
W. B. Meant Vernon, O. 2,00? O. W. Oswego, N. Y. 
$1,00; C. J.Shorehau.Vt. $1,00; S. J.lt D. DrLysander, 
N. Y. tStOO; P. F. H. Kedhook, N. Y. Sl.OO- P. M. Bea- 
niof bam. Mlcta. $5,00 ; J. W. Waterfbrd, N. Y. flXO: D. 
lTP. GUboa, N. Y. Sl.oa 

MABBI£D« 

In this city, on the ISi h ult. by the Rev. Mr. J. Trippac. 
Mr. Edward Carpenter to Mloa Deborah Liak, all of Uila 
city. 

On the 18th nit by the Rev. I. Pardee, Mr. Georce H. 
Power, of the Arm of Power and ColBn, to Mias Adeline 
E. eldest daughter of Capt. Peter 6. CoAn, aU of this city. 

On the 90tb alt. by the Rev. Mr. Gibba, Mr. John MelleB 
to Mies Cornelia Thorp all of this city. 

On the 90th uU. by the Rev. Mr. Aekley. CapC John T, 
HavUand of Athens, to Miss Caroline White of this ci^. 

At Claverack, on theSTth olt. by the Rev. J. Berger, Mr. 
John H. BhufeR, of Ghent, to Miss BUxa Crasper, of Clav- 
erack. 

At Bpencertown, on the 90th nit. by the Rev. J. Osbom, 
W. P. aark, Esf. to Miss Marinda, daughter of Mr. T. 
Niles. *^ 

On the Snh alt. by the Rev. Mr. Converse, Vi^r 
Abraham Van Bnren, (eldest son of the President of tAe 
United States,) to Miss Sarah Angelica Singleton, youngest 
daughter of Mr. Richard Singleton, at her Iter's leai- 
denee, in Bumpter District, South Carolina. 

In Moreton, on the 10th ult. by E. Belue, Mr. Leonard 
Elder of Burlington, to Miss Caroline Stiles of Moretowa. 
Vu 

In this city, on the 1st faist Mr. Mortimer H. Bullock, in 
his 82d year. 

On the S4th ulu Mary B. youagesft child of Oscar and 
Mary A. Domin, aged 1 year, 9 months and 7 days, 
la some rude spot where vulgar herbage grows, 

If chance a violet rear its porple bead, 
The carefbl gardener moves it ere it blows, 

To thrive and flourlah la a nobler bed ; 
Such was thy Me dear child, thy opening such ! 

Pre-eminence in early bloom was shown 
For earth too good perhaps, and loved too much- 
Heaven saw and early marked thee for its own, 
On the S8(h ult. Ana Maria Vosburgh, in h4r 30th year. 
In Klnderhook, at the residence of his sonin-law, the 
Hon. J. WUcoxson, on the S3d ult. Mr. John L. Hoes, aged 
73 years. 
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From tbe Baptist Register. 
Neir-Year* 

DV THE BUBAL BABD. 

Thcbb comes a moan, a fearful, death-like wail, 

Borue gently past upon the wintry gale, 

Of cadence solemn, melancholy, drear— 

The\mouniful requiem of the dying year. 

Sad dirge ! how plaintively its numbers thrill, 

As, deeply sighing, ontlieear they steal. 

Telling of Time's swift flight— that onward roll, 

With rapid speed, the seasons to their goal. 

And that a few more fleeting days, and we 

Shall pass froin Time into Eternity. 

The moments, ah ! how swift they glide along ! 

Another year's already past and gone, 

Since nature's hegrp, to mournful numbers strung. 

Of a departed yeiEir the funeral anthem sung. 

And oh ! how^paany— cherished ones of earth — 

Have since been ushered to the halls of Death ! 

Tile blooming youlb)* and man of middle age ; 

The matron and tlie hoary beaded sage ; 

Some ripe with years, and some in vernal jiloom, 

Have gone to slumber in the silent tomb ! 

Revolving seasons, as they roll around, 

Waft thousands yearly to life's narrow bound ! 

All, all, are hastening to the tomb apace j 

Short and uncertain is our earthly race. 

The ruddy tiymph and youth with vigor strong. 

That sport'to-day in pleasure's jocund tlM-ong, 

To-morrow may with sickness low be laid. 

Or in the grave lie numbered witJi tlie dead. 

The ' insatiate Archer,' Death, with certain aim, 

Both old and young doth for his victim claim, 

Nor youth nor vigor, strength nor health, the heart 

Can ever shield from his unerring dart. 

Then let us to this warning dread attend, 

And as the knell of each departed friend. 

And the sad rooanings of each passing year, 

With doleful accent strikes upon tlie ear, 

The awful admonition let us heed, 

And for our exit ever be prepared ; 

That when a few more rolling years are past. 

And the deep knell of Time is heard at last-» 

Our perils here on life's dark ocean o'er, 

And landed safe on heavenly Canaan's shore, 

Where flowers of purest bliss perennial bloom. 

And those fair climes witli odors sweet perfume. 

There, we may dwell, wrapt in seraphfc ecstacy. 

Through never ending ages of Eternity. 



Tub ViotKT roB 1830, edited by Miss Leslie. This 
annual, intended for a younger class of readers than the 
Gift, baa just been pablished by Carey & Hart, of Phil 
•delpbia. Tbb embctlishmcnu arc all pretty, and well 
chosen. The reading ra>vtlcr is sprightly, and is famished 
by Miss Leslie, Mrs. Griffith, Mrs. Sigoumey, Mrs.Gilman, 
Blrs. 8. J. Hale, and other contributors, mostly ladies. 
Here isoaeof thepoems,which is well ror^ed.—JEve. Post. 
The GraTo of Franklin** 
No chisseled urn is reared to thee. 

No sculptured scroll enrolls its page. 
To tell the children of the free 

Where rests the patriot and the sage. 
Far in the city of tlie dead, 
A corner holds thy sacred clay ; 

^Franklin lies interred in tbe northwest corner of Chrisc 
Uhureh Ccmctry—FiAh and Arch 8Ueet,~PblladeIphla. 



And pilgrim feef, hy reverence led. 

Have worn a path that marks the way. 
There, round thy lone and simple grave^ 

Encroaching on its marble gray. 
Wild plantain weeds and tall grass wave, 

And sun beams pour their shadeless ray. 
Level with earth thy lettered stone— 

And hidden oft by winter's snow — 
Its modest record tells alone 

Whose dust it is that sleeps below. 
That name's enough — that honored name 

No aid from eulogy require"^ 
'Tis blended with thy country's feune } 

And flashes round her lightning spires. 
C. H. W. 



Farcurell to a Rural Residence* 

BY MRS. L. H. 8IG0URNEY. 

How beautiful H stands, 

Behind its elm tree's screen. 
With pure ajid Attic cornice crowned, 

All graceful and serene, 
Host sweet, but sad, it is, 

Upon yott scene to gaze, 
And list its unborn melody, 

The voice of other days. 
For there, as many a year 

Its varied chart unrolled, 
I hid me in those quiet shades, 

And called the joys of old. . 
I called them, and they came,* 

Where vernal buds appeared, 
Or where the vine clad summer bower 

Its temple roof upreared. 
Or where o'er arching grove 

Spread for its copses green. 
While eye-bright, and asclepias reared 

Their untraioed stalks between — 
And the squirrel from the bough 

Its broken nuts let fall, 
And the merry, merry, little birds 

Sang at its festival. 
Yon old forsaken nests. 

Returning spring shall cheer, 
And thence the unfledged robin send 

His greeting wild and clear — 
And from yon olustering vine, 

That wreathes the casement round, 
The humming bird's unresting wing. 

Send forth a whirring sound — 
And -where, alternate springs 

The lilac's purple spire, 
Fast by its snowy sister's side, 

Or where, with wings of fire. 
The kingly oriole glancing went 

Amid the foliage rare, 
Still many a group of children tread- 
But mine will not be tliere. 

Fain would I know what forms 

The mastery here shall keep ; 
What mother in my nursery fair 

Rock her young babes to sleep ; — 
Yet blessings on the hallowed spot. 

Though here no more I stray. 
And blessings on those stranger babes 

Who in those halls shall play. 

Heaven bless yon too, my plants, 

And every parent bird, 
That here among the nested bouglis, 

Above its young hath stirrgd, — 
I kiss your trunks, ye ancient trees. 

That often o'er my head 



The bk)S8om8 of yonr flowery spring 
In flagrant showers havoshed. 

Thou too of changeful mood, 

I thank th^e, sounding stream, 
That blent thine echo with my thought. 

Or woke my musing dream — 
I kneel upon the verdant turf, 

For sure my thanks are due, 
To moss cup and to clover leaf. 

That gave me draughts of dew. 

To each perennial flower. 

Old tenants of the spot, 
The broad leafed lily of the vale. 

And tho meek forget-me-not— 
To every daisy's dappled brow. 

To every violet blue. 
Thanks ! thanks ! may each returning year 

Your changeless bloom renew. 

Praise to our Father God — 

High praise in solemn lay — 
Alike for what his hand hath given. 

And what it takes away— 
And to some other loving heart 

May aU this beauty be 
The dear retreat, the Eden-home, 

It long hath been to me. 
Harlford, Conn. June 21, 1838. 

Onco 9Tiras Mr Hope* 

BT T. B. BAYLY, ESQ. 

Once 'twas my hope upon tliis spot 

A tender flower to raise ; • 

I thought its bloom would be my pride 

Through many summer days; 
But ere the sunbeam's smile had lured 

Its perfect fragrance forth, 
Its soft leaves severed from tlie stem, 

Lay trampled on the earth ! 

I sorrowed all the winter time, 

And bitter tears I shed ; 
When Spring returned it found me still 

A mourner o'er the dead ; 
But soon I saw the plant arise, 

And spurn its eartlily tomb, 
More beautiful tlien when I nursed 

Its infancy of bloom ! 

That lesson in my memory 

I'll treasure up with care, 
I will not sorrow for the dead, 
- With impious mad despair ; 
I know hereafter they'll shake oflT 

This perishable earth, 
And boast an immortality 

Of beauty and of worth ! 



xllmanacks tbr 1839. 

Stoddard's Diary or Columbia Almanack, by the tlMW- 
sand, groRs. dozen or eingic : also, Comfc, and llavM 
Cro€keit*s Almanacks, by tla^doEcn or single, for sale at 
il98T0PDABD*S Bookatoi*. 
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TJie Widowed Bride. 

BT SHERIDAH KHOWLBS. 

[OoDcluded.l 
The duke apprehending, and no wonder, 
^ that Lorenzo*8 repugnance to the match 
would betray itseJf, had resolved that the 
nuptials should be private. His niece he 
would have permitted to attend ; but the 
liauglKy lady returned an answer, in which 
•he declined to avail herself of the privilege. 
The hour of nine drew neap. The duke re- 
paired to the chapel. The holy man and his 
assistant were the only persons whom he 
found there. Advancing towards the alt»r, 
as he passed the ducal pew, he heard a half- 
auppressed groan. It came from the poet, 
who was kneeling ::t the oeat where the 
countess performed her devotions. 

* Iiorenzo,* whispered the duke. 

The young man started up, and turned 
«ipou him a countenance in which agony was 
depicted. 

* I am here, my liege,* replied Lorenzo, 
solemnly, * I am come to perform my prom- 
ise. 

* 'Tis well,* said the duke : ' you see I 
iiare contrived that your miptiiils shall be 
private. — Not even the father of your. bride 

* shall be present. A matter of imperative 
moment has called him from Padua. Nor 
8h:dl I tax you with mirth or feasting ; until 
the hour of rest, you shall pass the time with 
me in my closet, where I shall detail to you 
the plans which I have already formed for 
your prosperity ; your bride shall keep com- 
pany with her maidens— —But they might 
have lighted the chapel better,' remarked the 
duke, *' though I can see more than I wisli to 
see,' added he, looking at 'Lorenzo, * yet v 
is but imperfectly that I distinguish your fea- 
tures.' 

I Footsteps were heard— the kride was ap- 

] proaching. She entered, timidly veiled, sup- 

I ported by her bridepiaid and another female 

friend, and slowly a)>proached the altar. The 

duke instinctively lurnt-d Iiim ryes upon Ln- 



renzot and saiv that it was with difficulty he 
could stand — he wa^^ tmicHDM^ 

* One effort,' whisp'^rc'l i)^^ki% * and I 
am bound to you imjuu^ n .ibJj.anH frr ever— 
my all depends upon yon V 

* I shnll keep my wtird/ rq^^M I ibe young 
man, in nn under ti>iii% Liu wfrh .ui accent 
which left but little doubt as to the cost at 
which that word must be kept. 

' Proceed !' said the duke to his chaplain. 

Tlie ceremony commenced— proceeded-r 
was concluded. In murmurs, scarcely audi* 
ble, the bride delivered the repetitions and 
responses. During a ceremony, under the 
most auspicious circumstances trying to a 
woman, she received indeed, but little support 
from the demeanor of the brideJj^m, whose 
word« fell upon the ear, ^ 

Like voice of augury foi^bfldiof woe. 

* Come, Lorenzo,* said itn dukis ' attend 
me to my closet.* 

* In a moment,' replied the young man, and 
placing in the hand of the bride a paper which 
he took from his bosom, precipitately retired 
with his p'ritron. 

Two hours did the duke and the poet re- 
main together. Not an argument that his 
ingenuity could suggest, did the former fail 
to employ in the hope of reconciling Lorenzo 
to his destiny. The young man listened in 
silence. Wealih, preferment, honors were 
promised him, but nothing could dispel the 
despondency which had taken entire posses- 
sion of his soul. At length the clock chimed 
tlie first quarter of the midnight hour. The 
duke arose — rang— the summons wsis prompt- 
ly obeyed, 

* Conduct Signor Lorenzo to his chamber,* 
said the duke. Lorenzo niechanichally fol- 
lowed the attendant. 

He entered the ante*room adjoining the 
bridal chamber. The door was closed after 
him by the attendant. His bride was tliere. 
iittired as in the chapel. She had not even 
removed her veil, which so effectually con- 
cealed her countenance, that her thoughts 
could not be inferred from its workings. As 
soon i)s the sound of the attendant's receding 



to a paper which lay on the table that was near 
her, retired by the door which the bridegroom 
had entered. Lorenzo hastily opened the paper , 
— its contents amazed him. Thus they ran :— 

* I honor your feelings, little as they flntier 
her, whom the duke did not deem unworthy 
of your hand. I have obeyed you, and re- 
frained from entering the chamber which I 
know you regard with abhorrence. I have 
anticipated you ; you mean to fly this night 
from Padua. At midnight a conTeyance wilt 
be in readiness, and ydli shall be accompa- 
nied by a person who tvill not betray yon, 
and who is provided with ample means to 
meet the exigencies of your flight. At the 
appointed hour repair to ihe gate of the 
pRiace.— You shall find no stop, no difficulty, 
no disappointment.' 

* Most generous of wolnent* "^xelaimed 
Lorenzo ; would that I oould KF^ you !* 

* The second chime ! — the third !— the 
fourth !— The hour of midniglll struck I he 
descended.— -His bride— hrs slighted bride 
had kept her word ! Each door that might 
have arrested his progress yielded to him.— 
He found himself in the open air. He turned to 
look once more upon the palace— he raised 
his eyes to the window of the countess. How 
his hcnrt throbbed at the sight of the fair 
form that was leaning out of it ! though seen 
but indistinctly, for there was no light except 
what the stars aflbrded. He thought she 
waved an arm to him as if to urge his flight. 
She did so.-^Could she be aware of what had 
taken place ? He knelt— he breathed her 
nnnic — he invoked a blessing upon it. She 
vanished— he rose and fled. 

The palace gate was opened to him. A vehi- 
cle and four was in waiting ; he sprang into it. 
His promised companion was beside him.— 
In a moment the wheels were in motion, and 
furious was the rate in which they revolved. 
Within a mile, however, of the first stage, 
a smart tap was heard et the window. "Twtis 
opened. 

* We are pursued !' whispered a horsenan. 

* Pursued !' exclaimed a voice that made 
Lorenzo's heart leap ai? if it would bound out 



fool.^tcps had ceased, she urose, and pointing ; of his bosom. 
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* Ye« the/ are gRining upon us. I know 
them by their liglns — ^you can see them half 
a mne behind, descending a hill.* 

* Stop, and let us out !' excUioied Loi^n- 
Eo'e companion. 

The vehicle no sooner stopijed than it was 
empty. 

' Now drive on— you are safe ! You know 
you have the duke*s warrant for what you 
have done.' The deserted vehicle proceeded. 
* Hush ! and follow me,' continued the same 
voice addressing Lorenzo. He obeyed. — 
They dived into a forest that skirted the road. 
Dark as night was they threaded rapidly the 
mazes of the woody labyrinth tjll failing les- 
piration commanded a pause. 

* I roust stop, Lorenzo,' said his compan- 
ion. 

* Tlie countess !' exclaimed the youth. 
•Thy bride!* replied the countess, and 

sank in his arms, banging with her own upon 
bis neck. 

It had been a contest between love and 
pride. Tlie first bold act with the poet, when 
Ills passion mastered his discretion, discover- 
ed to the coimtess the interest which he had 
created in her hear> ; and at the same time 
presented to her in their full magnitude the 
im|>ediment8 to their union, arising from the 
wide disparity of rank. In a nioment she 
resohred to conquer her attachment ; and, as 
the most eflfectual means of doii>g so, she 
ever after sedulously cidtivated the sentiment 
that was hostile to it. 'TIS strange that the 
mood whicl»s valued object excites is not 
unfrequently Indulged in towards all besides. 
Hence the gentle prince of Mdan fare(j no 
better than the hmnble poet. But what she 
thought to eradicate was daily taking deeper 
root. She felt it, yet she endeavored not to 
believe it. Severer grew the struggle, yet she 
kept it up, till it shook the fair rose from her 
cheek. The |>enetration of the Frenchman 
brought it to a crisis ; the incident in the 
saloon, when, in her terror at the stornh she 
clasped Lorenzo, betrayed to him her secret — 
That secret he hnparted to the duke, to whom 
he W98 a suitor, in order to improve his inter- 
est. The cause of the countess' repugnance 
to matrhnony was, at last, apparent. If it 
were possible to remove that cause, it struck 
the duke that to alliance Lorenzo to another 
was the means. The poet*s marriage with the 
daugliter of the Chevalier de Barre was con- 
sequently resolved upon. The lady was con- 
sulted— was indifferent— consented — connnu* 
nicated to the countess the intention of the 
duke. Now was the time for an effort— she 
yiade that effort ; collected all her pride, re- 
paired to the closet of the duke, and triumph- 
ed ; but the fruits of her victory were the 
repentance and des|»;iir which stretched her 
exhausted and almost lifeless a1on^ the hillock 
where the appointed bride had found her. — 



Her secret, before conjectured, was now con* 
fessed ; her suffering was apparent ; the 
remedy suggested— urged— adopted. The 
countess was substituted for her namesake, 
the daughter of the Chevalier de Barre. — 

A gloomy stately manetood leaning against 
the trunk of a tree. Before him lay two that 
slept. He gazed upon them, meditating.— 
At a distance, a group of attendants was in 
waiting. A name, uttered unconsciously in 
accents of melting tenderness, awakened one 
of the sleepers. An eye radiant as love's 
own star, opened. A cheek a moment be- 
fore as pale as alabiister, at once grew crim- 
son red !— vet was it not raised from the 
breast which hath served for Us pillow, nor 

iihdrawn (|||a anotlier cheek, the conscious- 
ness of wha^^^se neighborltood hud cliting- 
ged its hue^^^^ 

< It is diij^^Vis day ? murmured a voice 
of dulcet t^BP* Awake ! — ^Awake ! Let us 
continue ouMighi !' 

The magic sounds were heard and obeyed. 
The eyes of the slumberer bnrst with a flash 
of transport from the spell thatboimd them — 
but soon their light began to fade, as they 
started from the face on which they had open 
ed, and stood glaring upon some object of 
aversion and alarm. 

*' Merciful Providence ! what gaze you at ?' 

The arms of the speaker were geiKly dis- 
engaged b^^e object addressed, whom they 
surrounded; a n|| both simultaneously sprang 
upon their l^et, 

' My uncle !'< eXclaime<l the countess ; and, 
clasping Lorenzo again, hid her face in his 
bosom. 

*■ I will resign her only with my life '.' said 
Lorenz&, as his rapier flew from its scab 
bard. 

* Sheathe your sword, young man,' said the 
duke. * I know you are not to blame, I feel 
no resentment towards you. The affair is an 
untoward one ; but as it cannot be remedied 
we must even make the best of it. I acknow- 
ledge you as the husband of my niece. You will 
have no objection to accompany me to 
Padua,' 

The duke motioned to his attendant, who 
instantly led the way. The parly soon re- 
trained the road, where two" carriages— the 
duke*s own and that in which the Iover*sfled — 
where in waiting. The l.ittcr found, to their 
amazement, that instead of penetrating deep- 
er into the forest they had wandered back 
almost to the place at which they had entered 
it, and there had reclined to rest themselves* 
overpowered with fatigue and watching. The 
duke commanded the door of his own car- 
riage to be opened, desiring Lorenzo to hand 
tho countess in. Lorenzo obeyed, and then 
stepped back. ^ 

* No/ said the duke, * you sTiall not be scp- | 
arated from your bride ; 1 »li dl ride in the 



other carriage.' An hour and a little more 
conveyed them to the palace, to which tbey 
were admitted by a private entrance. 

The duke kept his word. Before his friends 
and his household he acknowledged Lorenzo 
as the husband of the countess ; and leading 
the way to the banqueiing-room |daced the 
one on his right hand and the other on his 
left, at the head of the table. The prince of 
Milan had quhted the palace. 

The evening was a joyous one— -dancing, 
music-i^all the appliances and means of fes« 
tivity. At length the bride, attended by^ber 
fair namesake retired. 

Sweet though brief was the converse of the 
friends, as the gracefully-adjusted drapery fell, 
fold by fold from a form, to rival the mold of 
which the mntchhess Grecian must have sur- 
passed his master vork. Ttte form at length 
the nuptial conch received, when pressing her 
lips to tlie snowy foreliead of the countess, 
the fair assistant retired (rom the apnrt* 
ment. 

The door ofthat apartment did not open a^ain 
that night ; conjecture, suspeBse« aiarm were 
the occupants of that nuptial couch ; the day 
dawned upon eyes which had never c)o«ed 
their lids for watcTiing for one that caine not. 
The morning was far advaneed« when a knock 
at the chamber door startled the countess. 
Hastily concealing the arms, which, wttfadrawa 
from their covering, had lain listless and cold 
as the marble which they surpassed in their 
polish and'whiteness, she tremulously inquired 
' Who was there ?' 

' Your uncle,' refJied the duke, entering as 
he spoke. The countess fixed on him a gaze 
of piercing scrutiny mingled witli reproach. 

* I see,' said he * you guess the purport of 
my visit. Tis even so— >your bridegrooai 
is at this time a hundred miles from Padaa.' 

'A groan--«nd senseless as a consi the 
bride lay stretched before him. 

The duke having simiinoned the attendants 
of the countess, and eommitted her to tbetr 
charge descended to the library and threw 
himself into a chair. There lie sat the gre;it-* 
er part of an hour, without ever once changing 
his position or lifting bis eyes Ijrom tke 
ground. Deep was his abstraction and 
gloomy were his thoughts. What was their 
tenor may be guessed, when the blood fled 
from his face, as raising his eyes, upon hearing 
a slight movemeiH in tlie chamber, they ea- 
countered tlie form of tlie bride. 

^ Wiiere is my husband T she solemnly ia- 
quired. 

The duke did not reply, but rose and 
drawing a chair towards the one which h-s 
had been oo^upying himself, approached her 
to condact her to it— she recoiled from the 
hand which hef presented to her. 

* Where is my husband ?' tdie repeated. 

* Where your ow^isbes would have hiin. 
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wer* tbey subject to discretion/ was. the 
iioke*fl reply ; * where he is smisfied that it 
is to his interest and yours to remain, until 
lie can demand^ with grace, enjoyment of the 
right which youir rashness has unhappily given 
hiiB.' 

^ Where is he ?* she reiterated. 

' On his way to the frontier, to join the 
srmy of Uie states—to acquire honors, fast 
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as he chooses to win tliem— to obtain pro- 
motion rapidly as roy interest can command 
it — In a word to render himself more worthy 
of the title of your busbaod/ — The duke*8 
eyes here met those of the countess, and 
«teaclily returned her questioning g^ce. ' In 
a day or two you will hear from him,* he con- 
ttnnedt ^ he will then btinsdf attest the truth 
• of what I ha?e told you. The commission 
which I intended to present hiro with as the 
reward of his obedience, I have conferred 
upon biai as a means of obfiating, as fwr 
as possible, the disgrace of this alUance--with 
the Bingle stipulation, tiiat he makes no 
attenspt to see you, until his merits, backed 
by my hifluence, shall have advanced him to 
a command.' 

No comment did the countess pass upon 
the communication of |^ duke, except what 
o sigh might be thought to have uttered. She 
stood for a time regarding him ; her bro\v 
•lightly knit, a faint tremulous movement 
upon her lips ; then crossing her arms upon 
her breast, and lifting her eyes to lieaven, 
turned from him «nd withdrew. 

For a month did tlie countess obstinately 
declhie nil society, save that of her faithful 
namesake. By her slie was made aequaimed 
with the manner in which the duke became 
aware of her flight, with the confusion which 
followed the discovery ; with the circumstance 
of the duke*8 having summoned her fair friend ; 
who aware of the importance of thoroughly 
exculpating Lorenzo, declared to the duke 
that the plot had been exclusively of her own 
contrivance, and had been put into execution 
and perfected without the most remote sus- 
picion on Lorenzo's part that tlie countess 
was his bride and fellow traveler. The 
countess, in her turn, related what had hap- 
pened from the moment of alighting from the 
carriage tiU Uiat of re-enterbig it. How 
danger, and consequently caution, were for 
a time forgotten in the transports that snc 
eeeded Lbrenzo*s discovery of who was 
' indeed his bride — liow, at length, they be- 
thought themselves of the necessity of flight — 
how they wandered till dawn broke in upon 
tliem— how fatigue overpowered them— >how 
sleep surprised tbem-«lier dismay upon seeiug 
the duke. 

The third week of the second month wis 
approaching, when a summons from tie 
duke announced the arrival of a letter fc>m 
Lorenzo.— Hastily the countess desceqied 
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to t)ie saloon. — She was astonished to find 
the Prince of Milan there ; and her surprise 
was increased at learning he was the bearer 
of Lorenzo's missive. He respectfully pre- 
sented it, congratulating her upon the happy 
tenor of its contents. Tliey were favorable 
indeed ! Lorenzo had already gained a step : 
imother one would bring him within a bound 
of the bright goal of his wishes. Nor was 
that all. The prince was charged with another 
commission, which with the leave of the duke 
he would execute. Tliat le^ve was granted ; 
and \he unclasping of a small case of purple 
velvet, displayed to the countess the breathing 
likeness of Lorenzo. The countess trem- 
blingly snatched the costly present-*half rais 
ed it to her lips, but, checking herself, depos 
ited it in her bosom ; and presenting her 
hand to the prince, would^ave permitted the 
kiss whiel) he was on 
upon it, had not a glanc' 
ally cast towards the du 
a smile of painful, yet indefinahle meaning.— 
Hastily she withdrew her hand ; and, courtesy- 
ing to the prince, retired. 

Accompanied by her friend, she ascended 
to her apartment. As soon as she had readi- 
it, she took tlie portrait of Lorenzo from her 
bosom, and gazed upon it— tlien caught ii 
convulsively to her heart— -then kissed it, and 
wept over it : at length she dried her tears, 
replaced the miniature, and taking her friend's 
hand, looked steadfastly i%her face. 

' They would persustfe me, that it will be 
fair weather,' she excloiroed ; * but I know 
that a storm is gathering. Ood help me when 
it bursts ! The sky looks clear, but the clouds 
are not away, but only lurking. The atmos- 
pliere is full of thunder— yon cannot see h, 
but I feel U.' 

* Whut uiean you ?' anxiously inquired tlie 
other. 

* We sVrall never meet again !' was the 
countess' reply, ' We shall never meet 
again ! His death and not his exaltation, is 
what iheyseek.—UnfortunHte lover !— imliap- 
py in loving !— more unh tppy in being beloved ! 
To possess me thou goe^t into the battle ! 
There iliou wilt win the plume ; biu it will 
wave— not in thy helm — but over thy bier ! 
In seeking the good thou covetest, they know 
thou vUt be reckless of the bane, tlte chance 
of vieeting which thou must encounter 
'Tw.11 find thee ! Thou wilt fall, Lorenzo ! 
thcu wilt fall ! T4vB bridegrom shall mount a 
t,^r — the bride sliall be a widow. The Prince 
cf Milan already counts upon the day when he 

Ishall invite her to other nuptials ! Mark, if I 
am not a true propliet,' she said, as the duke 
entered the chamber. 

* I am come,' said he, * with further tidings 
of good fortune, which would have greeted 
you earlier, had you not so abruptly quitted 
the saloon. The general in command— a 



friend of mine— lias charged himself with the 
care of your husband's fortunes. An impor- 
tant post in the enemy's Tmes is to be carried, 
and the honor of leading the assault will be 
conferred upon Lorenzo.' 

The countess for a moment or two, gazed 
upon her uncle with a look of piteous depre- 
cation, mingled with reproach. Suddenly 
the expression of her face changed ; her 
brow became darkened — her eye flashed— 
her lips grew firmly compressed together. 
She fuIdeJ her arms and drawing herself 
erect, 

* 'Tis murder !' she said in a voice of ap* 
pilling solemnity, * I call on heaven to witness 
it — 'tis murder !' Then throwing herself upon 
the neck of her friend, she burst into an agony 
of tears. The duke made no reply, but, 
scowling, left the apartment. 

From that day week, a year did the sun rise 
and set, but light was a stranger to the mind 
of the countess. The sixth day (rom that on 
which she received her bridegroom*s letter 
and portrait, the tidings of his death in battle, 
were communicated to her. She heard the 
relation without shedding a tear— as she lis- 
tened to it, her reason became clouded. . All 
that watchfulness and skill could do for her was 
attempted in vain— when suddenly as it had 
deserted her, the native brightness of her mind 
returned. Her physicians declared that her 
recovery, should it ever take place, would be 
permanent. It was so : a tender melancholy 
and a passiveness that readily granted com- 
pliance with aught that was demanded of her« 
were the sole remaining traces of her tempo- 
rary insanity. She denied not her presence 
at the banquet, the ball, the chace ; and the 
duke satv with satisfaction that she neither 
declined nor avoided the attentions of^the 
Prince of Milan, who was constantly at her 
side. * A month or two longer,* said he to 
himself,' and I may venture to propose him to 
her. My life upon it, she accepts Tiim at 
last.' 

Two montlis passed over — and two others 
were permitted to 'follow them, before he 
ventured even remotely to hint at a union 
wkh the Prince of Milan. She did not affect 
to misunderstand hnn. 

• Talk of marriage to a corse,* was her 
reply. ' My husband in his shroud, is not 
more the tenant of the grave than I am.' 

• Tour husband !' ejaculated the duke, 
with a half sarcastic sntile; 'you talk of 
nuptials that were never consummated.' 

The countess here dropped her eyes, wliich 
had been fixe^on those of the duke. A blush 
began to dawn upon her cheek— deeper and 
deeper grew i»fi di« ; »*^« seemwl as if strug- 
gling to give utterance to something that was 
passing within her. The effort was vain ; she 
clasped her forehead whh her hand, and sigh- 
ing deeply, turned away. 
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'The duke for that time, desisted from 
further Importunity, but he soon renewed ihe 
theme. The attentions too, of the prince 
became doubly assiduous, »nd althou{^h he 
had not yet the courage to trust his tongue 
with the direct avowal of his wishes, never- 
theless, he pleaded his passion with his looks. 
The demeanor of the countess suddenly 
changed. It was no longer passive. She obsti- 
nately kept her chamber, her fair friend and a 
spaniel which she learned had been a favorite 
of Lorenzo*« her sole companions. Solicit 
ations, commands, threats were disregarded. 
Nothing could draw her from her seclusion. 
The prince tost hopes, the duke patience. 
From temporizing measures, he determined to 
have recourse to prompt and desperate 
ones. 

The hour of rest had arrived— the friends 
were upon the point of separating for the 
night, when a summons at the door attracted 
iheir attention. The countess answered it— 
a servant presented himself— and a casket 
and a key were placed in the hands of the 
countess. 

* From the duke,* said the bearer and re- 
tired. 

The casket was opened. It contained a 
inmiature of the prince, attached to a neck- 
lace of noble brilliants, a wedding-ring, and 
a note, which the countess hastily unfolded. 

* The Prince of Milan, or the veil ! Your 
decision to-morow.' 

Such were the contents of the paper. 

The countess threw herself into a chair, and 
sat for a considerable time, in a state of per- 
fect abstraction. At length she started from 
her reverie. 

* It is either a dream,' she said, * or I 
was once the mistress of Lorenzo's por- 
trait.* 

* Tou were— you are,^ sui J her friend.— 
• O, forgive,' continued she, throwing her 
arms round the neck of the countess, * for- 
give me for having concealed it from you sol 
long ; but when the cloqd which, thank heav- 
en is now dispersed, came over your mind, I 
took the miniature from your bosom to se- 
cure it, and have hitherto refrained from ap- 
prizing you of its existence, as I perceived 
that you had forgotten it, hnd feared that to 
recall it to your recollection, by restoring it 
to you would only serve to aggravate your 
fluflferings.' 

* Where is it ?* inquired the countess, 
gasping for breath. 

•In the secret drawer of jour cabinet,' 
replied her friend. * You have never yet 
asked me for the key. Here it is ; you know 
the spring. Shall I leave you alotie ?* 

'Yes.* 

* Good night.' 

The countess could scarcely articulate the 
response. She was left alone. She rosej 



from her chair, which was close to the cabi- 
net, and applied the key. Scarcely was its of- 
fice performed when the roonvswam round. 
She tottered back to her seat and sank into it ; 
and had fainted, had not a flood of tears come 
to her relief. She drew her chair still closer — 
touched the spring^^the drawer opened.- 
VVith a throbbing heart, she drew from it the 
portrait of Lorenzo, attached to a string ol' 
simple silk. Holding it in one hand, she sat 
contemplating it ; her other hand averted in 
the direction of the prince's portrait, which 
along with the casket from which she had 
taken it, was lying on a table that was near 
her. A low and melancholy sound startled 
her. It came from Lorenzo's favorite span- 
iel, which was setting before ber, looking op 
in her face. 

* Dost thou mqaa to remind me. C«Bsar,' 
said she, * of thoi^^ty whidi I owe to my 
lord ? — ^Thou ne^E not !' added she, her 
tears pouring fasq while she pressed the 
mute im»ge to her lipe. ' Lie there V at 
length she cried, placing the miniature in her 
fair bosom : * Lie there ! This be thy home, 
from which no other tenant shall displace 
thee f thy home in which thou shalt sojourn 
by day and by night, upon the earth or nnder 
the earth!' *rhen taking a st>eet of paper 
she hastily wrote upon it these two words—* 
' Tkt Vtilf and folding it, placed it whh 
the portrait and the ring in the prince's cas- 
ket. • 

The week following she entered upon her 
noviciate in a ntmncry contiguous to Home, 
of which her aunt, the niece of a carclinal 
was the superior. Elarnestly did she prepare 
I herself for her dedication to Heaven ; but no 
persuasion could induce her to discard the 
portrait of L'Orenzo. • I am eejoined,' %vas 
her constant reply, * I am enjoited to wean 
myself from things of earth. E^irtli has no 
property in whom this resembles— to be 
united to whom I look towards those blessed 
realms whither you recommend ink to direct 
my thoughts and wishes. The stronger my 
hope of that, the more must I be devoted to 
heaven.' 

Towards the expiration of her noviciate, 
her mind attained to that holy calm which 
may be conceived to impart a foretaste of a 
purely spiritual existence. Her probationary 
term was at length complete. She saw the 
dawn of the day upon which she was to take 
the vow that would place an imp^issable par- 
tition between her and the world ; and ske 
smiled upon it. 

Attired in her most costly suit — set off with 
every ornament that ihe ingemiity of human 
yanity could invent — blazing with diamonds- 
she entered the church where her uncle the 
cardinal officiated. The sonl-suuduing cer- 
emony began — the vow was propounded to 
her—she was upon the point of repeating it«- 



when a sadden uproar at the door of tlie 
church attracted the attention of every on«v 
and put a stop to the rites. All was snrprioe 
and alarm ! The uproar increased !— ' Let 
ifim in! let him in!' exclaimed a hundred 
voices all ^t once— at the same raomem an 
emaciated figure-^wretehedly attired, with 
the fragment of a chain hanging from one of 
his arms^rushed wildly op the aisle ; and* 
throwing himself upon the steps of the altar, 
grasped firmly the feet of the cardinal. 

< Save me !' the wretch exclaimed ; * I aos 
an innocent man doomed to die the death of 
the guilty. I fly to the altar of your Ood and 
mine for refuge. I appeal to that €^od aiid t* 
you, his appointed servant to save me from 
the hands that are thirsting for my bloody 
which they have no right to spilU' 

Here the clamour at the door of the ckorcii 
was renewed with tenfold violence. Tito 
crowd were evidently resisting the oflkers of 
justice, who determined upon fore tngtbeir wajr, 
at l;TSt obtained at» entrance, amidst hoetings 
and execrations ; and, headed by their cKielv 
approHclted their victim-^between whom anil 
them the cardinal hastily placed himself^ 
in an attitude that commanded obedience, aiul 
brtynght those in pii^it to a stand. 

* His crime, signors?' demanded the car- 
dinal, with an air of overawing dignity. 

' He is an offender, condemned for life to 
the g:dleys, who has thrice attempted his 
e8ca)>e, and thereby forfeited his life,' re phwJ 
what appeared to be the chief. * So pleas* 
you, give him up to us,' demanded he, with 
an air of constnined respect. 

* Not yet,' said the cardinal. • Retire into 
the vestry ; wait until tlie ceremony wMcli 
you have interrupted sliali have been conclo* 
ded. You have my promise, from this placev 
(hat justice shall be done you. I charge 
myself with live custody of the man, and 
shall be answerable for his being forthcoming. 
Hence !* added lie, in a tone of determined 
command, perceiving that they hesitated*- 
* Hence ! or remain at the peril of yoor soul»! 
What means this!' continued he,observingth«€ 
stiN they moved not. * Know you not what jron 
are ? — Impious ! — Lo, who is looking at you ?* 
exclaimed he, poimiog to the altar-piece»> 
which was the crucifixion, executed to the 
very life. 

The officers hung their heads, crossed 
themselves, bent their knees to the marble 
door, and, rising, slunk away into the 
vest ry. 

* Come, my child,' said the cardinal, * let 
us perfect your espousals wHh jrour God.— 
Meanwhile unhappy man,' continued he, ad- 
dressing himself to the fugitive, * withdraw 
thou without the railing of the altar — for the 
present thou art safe. Withdraw ** he reil- 
eralted, perceiving that he was unheeded, 
* H^ar you not ?— Wliat gaze you at ? — WliM 
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mean you ?* successiyely, but to no purpose, 
Imerrogated the cardiiuil. * 

The being whom he accosted had raised 
himself upon one knee, and with his hands 
firmly clasped, reronined in that posture, in- 
tently contemplating the countess ; to the 
oblivion apparently of the fate with which he 
was threatened-^ofthe place where he was— 
of every thing that was passing around him. 

* Poor wretch V exclaimed the benevolent 
cardinal, * Misery and fear have bereft him 
of his senses. Remove him gently from the 
altar.* 

The assistants of the cardinal approached 
the unfortunate slave, raised him without his 
offering any resistance, and conducted him 
down the steps ; he all the while looking back,^ 
his eyes riveted upon the fair votary of the 
shrine. 

* Come, my child !' said the cardinal, 

* come, let me make thee the happy bride of 
tlie cloister. Repeat the vow !* 

* Forbear !' exclnimed the slave, endeavor- 
ing to free himself from those that held 
him. The countess started, and for the 
lirst time bent dn inquiring look upon the slave. 

* Poor maniac !' ejaculated the cardinal, 

* he knows not what he does ! Hurt him not, 
but remove him to a distance.* 

The assistMnts obeyed, but not whhout 
difficulty did they now execute the cardinal*s 
commands. Passiveness was turned to fury 
<^— the eyes of the slave scented to start from 
their sockets— his limbs appeared to be sud- 
4Jeoly endowed with supernatural strength. 
It was as much as the united efforts of the 
assistants could effect, to force him half way 
down the aisle— nor that, until exhaustion, 
on his part, assisted them. At last he sank 
in their arms — they stopped, and the church, 
which was now in a state of confusion, again 
became silent. 

' Come, thou promised bride of heaven .'* 
ejaculated the cardinal. 

* She is mine !* shrieked the slave, starting 
up, his frame animated with renewed energy, 
' Mjr bride beyond my hope ! — without my 
knowledge I Victoria !— Victoria !' continued 
he, his voice at the same thrilliilg, piercing 
pitch ; • Remember you not, Victoria ? — the 
flight ! — the pursuit ! — the escape ! — the dis- 
covery !— the transport I — the overtaking ! — 
the return ! — the promised nuptial couch— 
the couch which they compelled me to ex- 

* change for the noisome floor of the galley !' 
He stopped he had not breath for more. — 
The church was as still as a sepulchre, when 
a scream from the countess caused every 
heart to leap— turned towards her every eye. 
Her countenance was lighted up with intense 
recollection ; she clasped her forehead with 
both her hands, and stood for a moment or 
two, gazing in the direction of him who had 
spoken ; then suddenly extending her arms, 



rushed down the steps of the altar, through 
the aisle, and throwing herself upon the 
neck of the slave— the assistants mechanically 
milking way for her— -sank lifeless into his anne^ 
—which had scarcely supported her a minute, 
when their master became equally insensible. 
* « « • . « • « 

Lorenzo and the countess found themselves 
—they knew not how — alone. Long time 
they spake not, except with their eyes— or 
their hands, which, locked in one anotlier, 
gave pressure back for pressure. 

* And had you renounced me, my bride,' 
at length said Lorenzo, * when you determin- 
ed to take the veil ?' 

A smile of delicious sweetness played about 
the mouth of the countess, while slowly she 
drew Lorenzo*s miniature from her bosom, 
and having first pressed it to her lips, pre- 
sented it to him. He glanced at it; and 
catching the fair one to his bosom, straining- 
ly held her there ; nor was his embrace re- 
sisted or unreturned. 

The Prince of Milan, led by his passion for 
the countess had lent himself to the duke^s 
plans. The letter and the miniature were 
delivered merely to lull suspicion, and give 
effect to future measures. The latter Loren- 
zo had sent for, at the suggestion of his 
rival, ivho until the real intentions of the duke 
were put Into execution, was instructed to 
pass himself for Lorenzo's friend. 

Tlie cardinal was a man. For many a year 
the duke and he had not been upon terms. 
The honor of the family requiring that the affair 
should be hushed up as effectually us possi- 
ble, matters were so contrived that it made 
but little noise. Where power can eff*ect it, 
justice is speedily done. The slave return- 
ed no more to the gallies ; his chains of iron 
were exchanged for bonds of silk. He was 
adopted by the cardinal, and in his friendship, 
and the love of the countess, found more than 
a solace for the sufferings he had undergone. 
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For tbe Raral.Reposltory. 

Genius. 

ICO. n. 

Tab query has not unfrequently arisen 
whether genius is a blessing to its possessor, 
in other words, whether it is productive of 
more happiness than misery ? The examina- 
tion of this question is the design of the pres- 
ent disquisition. 

It is certain that persons of naturally su- 
perior powers of mind, have beeu subject, in 
some instances, to many inconveniences 
and evils. Gases are on record of those who 
have been 

* Cbeckdd by Ui6 fcoflTof pride, by envy's frown. 
And poverty's anconqaoral>le bar,* 

and consequently, at times, have felt the 



keenest pangs of wretchedness. Two of the 
lamented bards of Scotia, Blake, and Tanna- 
liill, also Kirke White and Keats, and in this 
county, a Bruinard and aDennie, tell in a Un- 
ouage not to be mistaken, that transcendant 
talent is sonieiimes the destroyer of happi- 
ness-^the source of nunerous ills. 

Pope must have had uuch extreme bodily 
pain owing to tbe unrenitted application of 
his mind to the labors of composition ; he 
must likewise have had s&cre mental anguish, 
caused by the rage of niilice or the tongue 
of slander. But his seisons of pleasure 
nmst also have been nun' and consummate. 
The thought that he had riumplied over his 
enemies, had out-strippd his numberless 
enviable competitors fo renown, and that 
he stood at the head, aseader of the poetic 
minstrels of his age, mustiave been rapturous ' 
and consoling. 

Analogous to the shation of l^oj^^.jj^ 
that of Byron— in some espects, at least.-* 
He too had enemies thougi they troubled ^im 
not. ^ He despised them-to^elher with ma|, 
kind in general — and avcided their presenc 
thereby shunning the daHs of iheir indigna 
tion. His feelings weie not sensitive like 
those of Keats, to be wounded by the biting 
sarcasm of the reviewer, on the contrary it 
served to arM^e his inflammable and indepen- 
dent spirit, and actuated him to increased 
exertion. Instead of blighting the poetic seed, 
as the critic intended, he caused it to spring 
up into a flower that will bloom in fresh lux- 
uriance when he who strove to blast it, shall 
be buried beneath titc rubbish of the past, and 
his name is erased fr^mlhe very tablature of 
memory. This Byron well knew, and it was 
a sweet consolation to him. To a person of 
his temperament of mind it must have yielded 
draughts of the most exhileratingjoy. 

Was the life of Byron, counting its days 
of sunshine and gloom, an unhappy one ? I 
believe not. His soul was not so * Scorched 
and desolated and blasted,* as Pollock would 
have it appear ; nor was it such 

* A gloomy wildemcw of dying thought* 
as the same author has represented it. Sea- 
sons of loneliness and despondency no doubt 
he had ; but did he not have those of pleasure 
too, the most exquisite pleasure ? Surely he 
who had such a fondness for the charms of 
nature, such a relish for the beautiful, the 
grand and the sublime, and who had the 
privilege of seeing, and did see at pleasure, 
all these ; who 

* mosed alone on ancient moantaln browa 
And mused oi^|^Ue fields where valor fought 
In other days ; and mused on ruins gray 
With years ; and drank from old and Abalons weUs, 
And plucked the vine that first bora prophets plucked. 
And mused on famous tombs and on the wave 
Of ocean mused, and on the desert waste; 
The heavens and earth of every country saw, 
♦ ♦•**•♦♦*♦ 

Ought that could rouse, expand^ refine the soul ;*— 
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BUrely he must liave spent a few hours of his 
existence in the most delectable manner. 
But Hsi«1e from (he pleasure he must have 
receive*! from this source, the consciousness 
of the celebrity of his writings — that they 
wonlil stand as long as the eternal Al|i8 and 
A|>enines which they so beautifully describe, 
nnist have sweetened the bitterest dregs that 
he was ever doomed to take. 

It is sometimes urged as an argument 
against the happineis of the man of genius, 
that lie has no p«ice or contentedness of 
mind, no relaxaii«n from toil, but is ever 
taxing his menial powers in order to bring 
forth some new poduction. True the pains 
caused by intense ^plication, are often great, 
but are not the plesures follow int^ the com- 
pletion of some Hecule.m labor, still greater ? 
Cowper, speaking f one class of geniuses, 

says ,__ 
/ ^ There is a pbiure in poeUc pabu 
, ^ Wtilcti poetM n\y koow.' 

Sr It IS : the toilsDf composing may cause 
oe writer some smie slight ills, but what are 
fchejf, in corafKirisioi with the enjoyments of 
which he partakes when his production is 
finished ? Imagine vhat must be the feelings 
of the real genius, thirsting for honor and 
immortal fame, afiep he has wrought some 
glorious work, and knows that it will last till 
the voice of distant ages, iiPiiraise of its 
superlative merit, is drowned antid the expi- 
ring groans of time. Through the micro 
scopic eye of fancy he peeps thro' tho long- 
drawn aisles of coming years, and beholds his 

name stamped in golden CApttalK, brighicnliig 

cVch moment by ths soouring sands of time, 
and continually glistening, with increased 
splendor, in the sunbeams of unfading glory. 
What transport must have fired the bosom 
of Avon's matchless bard on the conception 
of his deathless characters, his lovely Juliet, 
his jealous Othello, his fiery Brutus and a host 
of others. Like observations may be made 
respecting every tragic writer of note. With 
equal propriety they may be applied to the 
painter, the sculptor, and in short to any 
exceller in the arts and sciences. The joys of 
the mathematical, the astronomical or (he 
philosophical genius, those of an Archi 
medes, a Galileo, a Newton and a Franklin, 
and in later times, a Herschel, a Davy and 
a Fulton, with a multitude of others, are 
famniar to, or can be imagined by all. They 
for a while, most of them, experienced many 
trials, privations and anxieties ; indeed they 
all found it difficult 

^ * to climb 
The steep where fame*! proud temjIRhinet afar,* 

and often ' felt the influence of malignant 
star ;* but when they had once gained that 
enviable height, and taken their seats in the 
* proud temple,* then their happiness was 
complete. Thus has it been with an innumer- 
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of greatness, and so it now is. 
turn from them — poverty may chiim them as 
her own— clouds and thick gloom may over- 
shaflow them, and darken tlieir pathway 
through ihe'wihlerness of life— still with the 
star of glory, in their mind's eye brightly j 
beamiiig before them, they press forward 
with clastic tread, trusting as did the Italian 
painters that when they take their final exit 
from the stage of human life (hey shall pass 
through the portals of everlasting fame. 
Dracut, Ms. _ J. C. . 



able multitude of nature's predestined sons || of them 



Testerday. 

On ! oay, ye ■tudioos, grave, and old, 

Tell me, all ye f^ir and gay, 
Oh ! tell me where I may behold 

The fleeting form of Yciterday ! 
Where** Autumnal plenty sped 1 

Winter, where*8 thy bolit*roiia sway 1 
Where's Uie vernal floweret fled 1 

Bummer, Where's thy Yesterday 1 

Pugitivi Poettf. 

• What do you think of yesterday ? If 
you put this question to ten d liferent persons, 
nine of the ten, in all probability, will take you 
up on the weather — that most tame of all to- 
pics of conversation. Should the present 
happen to be a wet day, yesterday is sure of 
coming in for a thousand compliments. * Oh, 
it was such a fine day !— not a single drop of 
rain— the sky was so very clear too! perhaps it 
was the finest day we have bad within our 
recollection !* And yesterday is gone ! 

But this is a fine day, and yesterday was 
a very bad day. You could not stir out of 
doore for the rain. The streets were in a 
perfect puddle. You got yourself drenched 
to the skin in crossing from your own to your 
opposite neighbor's door. It was a day of 
miseries ! And yesterday is gone ! 

Is yesterday no more worth thinking of 
than as its weather affected our clothes ? 
Did it do nothing for us beyond causing us to 
furl or unfurl an umbrella ? Was there not 
something about it (hat deserves to be remem- 
bered ? Or did it pass over our heads as if 
we had been asleep ? If it is not worth re- 
calling, we may rest assured chat all is not 
right with us. We must have been either too 
much at ease to enjoy life, or too unobserving 
to deserve it. A day lost is like a life lost : a 
thing of whose value we are ignorant, and 
which we can never, never recall. We have 
no power over the past. Let it once slip 
through our fingers, and it is useless to us 
for ever. It cannot even be classed among 
the things that were, for it has left no token 
behmd it of its ever having existed. It has 
stolen upon us, and stolen away from us. It 
has left no handwriting on the wall. The 
pleasures or the pains that it brought with it 
have been swallowed up in the struggle to get, 
as fast as possible, to the future. A few 
more yesterdays, and wo can give no account 



And so this is tlie manner in which man* 
kind dawflle away existence ! For ever com- 
plaining of the shortness of life— 'Vexed that 
they cannot add a few more years to their 
fleeting existence — now hurrying to and fro 
not to lose an instaiH— ^nd yet, in the main« 
actually tiring themselves in planning how 
they may kill tlieir time— how they may de- 
stroy the present hour as an enemy to their 
happiness ; and then, after accomplishing 
their purpose, falling back on their lamenta- 
tions of the briefness of the little space of 
time allotted to them. What inconsistent 
beings we are ! Never contented— always 
something to harass us ! Slow to learn that 
the passing minutes compose the yesterday 
of to-morrow ; and that those minutes are all 
that wo can call our own ! 

If we be not responsible to the world, we 
are so to ourselves. It is this that makes 
yesterday often so painful to review. Did wc 
make the most of it as we might have doi»e, or 
did we make any thing of it ? Did k teach 
us charity ? It takes many yesterdays to 
impress that on the heart. What good thing 
did we learn from it ? It was only a yester- 
day, and one cannot learn any one thing in a 
single day ! It is too near home to be looked 
back upon tvitli pleasure, and we are too im- 
provident of an untold or unknown store of 
them to sigh mnch for hs departure. 

Then, is yesterday of no account at all 
with us, simply because it noted uo public 
event ? It is perhaps an interval of wretched- 
ness to some gone by^an escape of part of 
their existence from habitual misery. It is 
better to them than to-day, for the rest is only 
in the grave : yet it is a portion of the hope 
which sustains them in their uphill journey 
lost to them — gone with one-half of the dreams 
that ushered in its existence ! It is the link 
that connects with the present and the future. 
Although past, its experieiYce is ours, limited 
though that may be. It' reminds us that we 
have one foot in the grave, and it ought to 
tell IIS that we know not when the other may 
follow. • 

When we think of the past, we go back so 
very far that yjesterday seems as much our 
own, and at our own disposal, as to-day. 
Time mellows every thing— even hatred and 
ill-will. Rob Roy*s lady says, that all mnj 
be forgotten but a sense of injury and a de- 
sire for revenge. These may rankle In the 
bosom, but there are other things besides, 
that cannot but be remembered. Speaking 
of mankind generally, a sense of injury is 
exhausted by time and circumstance; and 
the desire for revenge is so often blunted by 
what may be called retributive justice being 
visiteil on the offender, brougtjt into opera- 
tion by the laws which govern the well-being 
of society, that we may safely say vengeance 
is no more ; these very laws, in tfieir beauti- 
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ful workii>g, having rid ihe world, in a great 
fiieasure, of the cause and the effect, which, 
ftmong uncivilized people, act and result from 
oil uiilkiiiied licence being iiHowed to the an- 
imal propensities ofour nature. Tiiuse thioge 
best and mostly worthy to be reiuemljered 
have little to do wkh those passions which 
are supposed to act with the greatest violence 
on tbe mind. No man ever looked back upon 
bis scliooUioy days, and io the company of 
an old schoolfellow, witb any other feeling 
than that of the most unrestrained pleasure, 
nor can be ever erase from his memory the en- 
dearing attentions of his mother, or his first 
breakiug>in to the stern duties of life. We 
never seriously regret any particular step we 
may bave taken in our outset in the world, for 
it is connected with some associations ibat we 
^would not want for all that we possess, and 
its very recollection often makes up for much 
immediate distress. Supposing that we have 
bad nothing but hardships to encounter from 
the cradle till now, the distant past makes 
them assume a character the reverse from 
their reality. It converts weeds into flowers, 
and gives perfume to them too. Tims the 
yesterdays of manhood hold no con^parison 
with the yesterdays ofour youth. 

There is another pleasing reflection con- 
nected with the pasi past, which tells against 
the more immediate past. We rarely, or 
never, make the most of our time and oppor- 
tunities that we feel we ought to do. In youth 
much of that responsibility which we are all 
under to ourselves, is taken off" us by our 
natural or acquired guardians ; but left to our 
own resources, we have no subterfuge to 0ee 
to with which to satisfy the conscience. We 
are, in the former instance, so far irrespon- 
sible as others are so for us ; but, in the lat- 
ter we must stand by ourselves. Thus the 
foibles, the follies, the errors, the derelictions 
of mature years, come with fearful force 
against the self-judging principal within us, and 
often send us abroad to hunt after palliations. 
Yesterday comprises much in its little 
sound. It is indeed the present when well 
applied, but the past when misused. It is 
somediing that we may even yet grapple with. 
Though severed from the chain of human 
existence, it may still be turned to some ac- 
count. It ought to be a question of serious 
import with every man, What did I learn yes- 
terday ? Or what did I do for^y own wel- 
fare or for the welfare of others ? Let us try 
to say something more for ourselves and our 
fellow-creatures, than that * all our yesterdays 
have only lighted fools the way to dusty 
death.* When we can say nothing better of 
them, we have * lived long enough !* 



Begin Rigbt. 

I KNOW a man who is very rich now, ihouj^h 
he was very |)oor when a boy. Uc said his 



father taught him not to play till his work for the 
day was finished, and never to spend money 
(ill he had earned it. If he had an hour's 
work he was taught to do that the first thing, 
and to do it in half an hour. After this wus 
done, he could play ; and my young friends 
all know he could play with a great deal more 
pleasure than if he had the thought of his un- 
finished work on his mind. He says he early 
formed the habit of doing every thing in its 
season, and it soon became perfectly easy for 
him to do so. It is to this that he owes his 
present prosperity. I am very happy to add 
that he delights to do good with his riches. 

Anecdote of tbe late Rnfnff King. 

Those who have had the felicity of hearing 
that great man's eloquence when he was in 
the vigor of manhood, long remembered it. 
A.t the time of the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution he resided in Newburyport, and 
then figured as an advocate at the Massa- 
chusetts Bar. His professional engagements 
often led him to attend the Supreme Judicial 
Courts in the old Colony. 

His usual dress was the old-fashioned 
cocked hat, plain gray clothes and buttons 
covered with the same, much resembling the 
Iress of the Quakers. On a certain occa- 
sion, while traveling to Plymouth Court, he 
was overtaken by a smart thunder shower, 
just before be arrived at the Quaker Meeting 
House in Pembroke, Mass. where a large and 
very respectable society of Friends had assem- 
bled to hold their Wednesday meeting. To 
secure himself from the rain he let down the 
sides of his hat and rode his horse under the 
sheds of the meeting house — into which he 
gracefully walked. The elders seeing a very 
well-dressed stranger of their order, as they 
supposed, enter, made room for him among 
them, where he took his seat. All was pro- 
found silence. After half an hour, Mr. King 
rose, and in Quaker phraseology delivered a 
most eloquent sermon of some length. All 
admired that preacher, but knew not who he 
was or whence he came. The meeting ended 
he speedily took leave, the shower having pas- 
sed, and ' mounting his horse, rode expedi- 
tiously away. It seemed to be a vision from 
the clouds to the honest Quakers, who could 
get no information respecting the preacher^ 
and it remained a matter of amazement for 
several years. At length Mr. King again 
attended the same Court as senior counsel 
in some important case, the foreman of the 
jury to try which, was one of the elders of 
that society. He sat, as usual very demurely, 
with his broad brim on in court. Mr. King 
was not recognized by him during llie whole 
trial, his dress not being as before ; but when 
he rose to make his closing argument to the 
the jury, he had proceeded no further than 
^ May it please your Honors, and Gentleman 



of the Jury,* when the honest Quaker sprang 
instantaneously on his feef, and clapping his 
liands smartly together, in excess of joy, 
exclaimed to the asionishment of the whul^ 
court-house: — *■ That is the man who spoke in 
our meeting !* 



AN£C])0TE.->-We are much amused at the 
advice one Johnny Raw gave to another, on 
board a steamboat. * Ephraini,' said he 
• you had better look out for your boots to- 
night, or those fellows (the boot blacks) will 
get them, and Til be darn'd if you get them 
again without paying ninepence ; so you had 
better put them under your pillow, the way I 
do.''^Bangor Farmer. 



lietters Containing* Remittances, 

Received at this OJUtt ending Wedneadap laet; deducting 
the ametMt of Poetagepmd. 
J. O. MMdIe Granville, N. Y. f 1,00; O. B. W. Gilboa, 
N. Y. 91,00; £. M.CasU«ton,N. Y.«1,00; P.E. E.Albany, 
N. Y. 92,00 ; E. Ic S. F. Ucrlden, Cu «1,00 ; U. B. T. 
Cayuga, N. Y. f 1,25; J. W. F.Poulliiey, Vl.^l.OO; J. W. 
8tephemown.N. Y.f J^; P.M.CoventryvUle,N. Y.«1,00; 
J. T. R. Ameiiia, N. Y. f 1,00, B. F. B. Clockville, N. Y. 
81,00; J. McK. Llvlngrton, N. Y.«2,00; P. M. Oakfield, 
N.Y.2,00; P.M.Moreiown,Vt.8l,0U; G.M.CrownpoInt, 
N. Y. «1,00; A. G. Weit Camp, N. Y. «1,0G ; T. A. West 
CoAip, N. Y. 91,00; R. D. C. GrabamviUe, N. Y. fl,00; 
L. 11. Cleveland, O. 91,00. 

niARniED, 

In this city, on the 2d Inst, by ibe Rev. J. B. Waterbury,, 
Mr. Christopher M. Mellento Mia CaUiarioe Villee. 

At Churchtown, on the 29th uiL by the Rev. J. Berger, 
Mr. Frederick Uoflinan to MIm Juliet Snyder, both of 
Claverack. 

lu Claverack, on tbe 3Ut ult by the same, Mr. William 
H. Miller to Miss CaUiarine Maria Anderson, both of Clav- 
erack. 

At Mellenvllle, on the 5th inst. by the same, Mr. Jonas 
Bruce of tUs city, to Miss Mary J. Smith^f Churchtown. 

In Hillsdale, on the 20th ult. by the Rev. Samuel S. 
Mallery, Mr. Benjamin Crapeer, of Stunmit, to Miss Delia 
Deboe of Hillsdale. ^ 

DIED, 

In this city, on the evening of ths 11th inst. Capt* 
ALEXANDER COFFIN, In tbe 00 year of his age, (born 
21st Sept. 1740, on the Island of Nantucket.) iTntii 
within the last year, he was active and prompt in bodily 
exercise ; the sickness terminating his life was of about 
four weeks duration, being the natural decay of the 
system. He was the last of tbe original proprietors who 
settled this city in 1784. Often called by bis felMur- ciUsena 
to places of confidence— lie s^as twice elected to the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts; a member of the convention of thia 
State for amending the ConsUtuUon ; Po«t Master and 
Mayor of this city ; discharging tbe duties with satisfac- 
tion to his constituents and honor to himself. He had 
long been an Intelligent ship master of sterling integrity, 
until he finally discontinued the seas, at about sixty years 
of ago. In the winter of 1774, lie bad for passengers to 
London, tbe consignees of tbe Tea then recently destroyed 
in Boston harbor. That so much worth should be early 
sought for, might well be expected ; tbe same year he was 
invited to dine with Dr. Fotbergill, in company with Dr. 
Franklin and a British Peer, In London ; thus becoming 
early initiated in the views, feelings and anticipations of 
those true friends of the American colonies, he at oncd 
came out a firm supporter of the American cause, an unwa- 
vering patriot. He was the bearer of tbe despatches from 
Dr. JPranklin, in Paris, announcing the friendly interest the 
French Court liad manifested towards America. He was 
twice a prisoner during tbe war— was intimate with John 
Adams, John Hancock, and Samuel Adams, and the leading 
Whigs of the Revolution— and has since exijoyed the most 
friendly relations with the moat prominent men of the 
present day, and those preceding them.— C^. Rep. 

In this city, of Consumption, on tbe 11th inst. Bfr. Albert 
Stoddard, son of Jonathan Stoddard, In the 24th year of 
his age. 

On the 1st Inst. Mr. Weeton Wilber In taia 55th year. 

On the 10th Jiut. Francis S. son of A. C. and Sarah F. 
Stevens in lii^B|ear. 

On the 13th19 Wm. R. son of J. Stow, in bis 7Ui • 
year. 

At Albany, on Thursday morning last, Jolm Van Ness 
Yatns, Esq. in the 62d year of hia age. 

At his residence In the Manor of Livingston on the 11th 
inst, James S. Livingston, Esq. in the 70ih jrear offals age. 

In Ghent, on the 23d of November, 1838, John H. Macy, 
in the Olst year of his age. He had 10 children, 54 grand 
children and 50 great grand children; of whom were 
living at the Uiue of his death, 11 children, 37 grand chil- 
dren and 47 great grand cbidreii. 
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Vm falling^— ^h ! the room tura^bund— 

I cannot aee you now ;— butVFk I 
I hear a soft and pleasant sound ; 

Perhaps it is the little lark. 
I love such sounds as these to hear, 

And it is dark no longer now ; 
Pear little girls with wings are near, 

And they arc smiling on me too. 



FroBA the Christian Keepsake. 
Tlie Byinff Bor* 

BT HB8. LABNED. 

^Tbb following Unes were written after reading an ac- 
count of the death of a j^oung mother and three children, 
Itom the inhuman neglect of the husband and father. 
The wife was taken suddenly ill, and left alone with her 
little ones, while her husband went to procure a physician, 
and other iveedful assistance, the nearest house being over 
two miles distant ; but he forgot every thing save bis own 
depraved appetite, became intoxicated before accomplish- 
ing his errand, remained so for a week, and on his return 
found th^ all dead. It is supposed that tlie mother died 
soon after the birth of her child, and that the boy strug- 
gled Jongest-that in trying to soothe his etplrhig sister, he 
•anfc dowD fh>m weakness beside iier, and could not 
at last release himself from her grasp. 

Oh ! mother dear, my lips are dry, 
- And Bessy's hands are cold ; 
Hotber, dear mother ! help me nigh 

Your bosom— surely you can hold 
Your little boy. I will not cry, 

Nor ask again for drink or bread, 
If you will only let me lie 

Upon your breast, and hold my head. 

Oh, mother ! call your little boy 

To your bedside— he' 11 try to craw 1 ; 
You said I was your only joy. 

Your darling Henry, and your all ; 
And then you looked and screamed out so — 

* Boy I to your cruel father go. 
Why do^u weep and wail to me 7 

Fly ! fly ! I've nothing here for thee !' 

Don't stare so on me, mother, dear, 

I'm still— though Bessy will not stir; 
And she's too cold to lie so near — 

O, why don't father come to her? 
Poor Bessy cried herself to sleep ; 

I%ish I could— but when I try. 
My lips^ won't shut— and always keep 

Wide'open on your staring eyes I 

Mother ! how can you lie so still 

With the dead baby in your arms I 
Who did the litde dear one kill I 

You said 'twas now safe from all harms— 
"Can't I be dead too mother, say 7 

I'm sure 'tis very lonesome here— 
Is heaven a very great long way 1 

And is our father waiting there 7 

I'm tired now, and cannot go, 

And the bright sun does blind me so ; 
Oh, shut your eyes, dear mother do I 

And let me love to gaze on you. 
How can you see us lying thus. 

On this iced floor — our feet so cold 7 
Once you would fondly run to us. 

And round us both the blankets fold. 



O, 'tis their songs so sweet and clear — 

I think I hear them softly say, 
Dear children stay no longer here ;— 

Come, come with us, we'll lead the way- 
It must be heaven where they dwell ; 
I come I— I come !— Mother farewell I 



*rUe DeatU of tlie HotUerleM. 

BY MRS. 8I00USNBY. 

* The litUe boy turned for the lost time, his mild tender 
glance on those around, and seemed to say, * Father, she 
calls! I go. I go. Farewell.' 

* Who calls thee 7 who 7 my darling boy, 

What voice is in thine eat 7* 
He answered not but murmured on, 

In %ords that none might hear ; 
And still prolonged the whispering tone, 

As if in fond reply 
To some dear object of delight 

That fixed his dying eye. 

And then with that confiding smile, 

First by his mother taught 
When freely on her breast he hiid 

His troubled infant diought, 
And meekly as a placid flower 

O'er which the dew-drops weep ; 
He bowed him on his painful bed, 

And slept the unbroken sleep. 

But if yon immortal clime, 

Where flows no parting tenrj 
That root of earthly love may grow, 

HThich struck so deeply here, 
With what a tide of boundless bhss, 

A thrill of rapture wild. 
An angel mother in the skies, 

Will greet her clierub child. 



From the Philad^phia Saturday Courier. 
Tlie Pemce of God* 

BT LCCT SEVUOUB. 

* In me ye shsll have peace.'— St. John. 
Ye shall have peace in me ! 

Thus to his sorrowing flocks the Saviour spoke 
On that last night of mournful agony, 

Whose strange events awoke 
The electric ghain which shall not cease to move, 
Till all on earth shall know their Maker's love. 



In me ye shall have peace. 

However sternly, sadly, darkly tried ; 
Though every stream of earth-born comfort cease, 

Each spring of hope be dried, 
A pure refreshing fount within your breast. 
Deep and unquenchable my peace shall rest. 

Peace, peace in me I shrink not, 

Oh, Christian ! from the tempest's blasting power, 
'Riis shall redeem the darkness of thy lot, 

And cheer thy saddest hour- 
Shall breathe upon thy heart iu soothing spell, 
And every storm of fear and passion quell ! 

In me ye shall have peace ! 

A calm serenity— a sweet repose, 
Making all doubt of thy acceptance cease — 

Such as the world ne'er knows : 
First drops of that etherial stream which rolls. 
O'er the Elysian plains for blood- washed souls. 

Earth is the home of grie^ 

It hatha, tainted soil, a stormy sky, 
Ite hopes arc shadows, its best pleasure brief. 

It loveliest soonest die ; 



Its friendship's oft a dream, its love a snare, 
And roses blossom on the brow of care. 

Upon the zephyr's breath, 

The sigh of sorrow and complaint is borne, 
And the dark steps of sickness, pain and death. 

Have many a furrow worn. 
And printed deep mortality's sad trace 
To tell the soul hath here's no resting place. 

But 'midst the shadows dim, 

And wrecks of happiness and hopes decayed^ 
The trusting spirit still finds peace in Him, 

Who the world's ransom paid : 
Earth hath no spot so dark, nor life so drear 
The peace of God cannot iUume and cheer. 

My soul, may this be thine, 

Changeless and pure through every future hour, 
Ne'er for earth's paltry gifts the boon resign, 

Heaven hath no richer dOwer : 
Let not its warmth decrease, its luster die. 
Till thou Shalt hail ^ source in realms on high. ' 

^I« it Sunday r 

* What is the lady doing there, 

In- such a posture 7* Anna cried ; 

* The lady kneels in humble prayer,' 

Her sister Bell replied. 

Young Anna's silken lashes fell ; 

* You say the lady kneels in prayer, 
To day, you know, is Friday^ BeU, • 

And is it Sunday there 7* 

* I should be very sad if I, 

Who sorrow almost every day, 
For something wrong must wait and sigh, 
Till Sunday comes, to pray. 

' When I have erred indeed or wor4 
And tears arise, and blind mine eye, 

My heart and lips with prayer are stirred. 
Till I forget to sigh. 

* When softly on my downy bed, 

I wake, ond find the morning there, 
I think whose smile, that morning made, 
And speak to God in prayer. 

' When day's Tjright door is shut, I know 
Whose viewless hand forbids her beam ; 

And dare not to my slumber go. 
Till I ha^te prayed to Hinu 

* Oh, sister dear, no matter where. 

No matter what the hour of day ; 
Though solemn eve, or morning fair, 

'Tis alioays good to pray.* 
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From the Moral Lyceum. 

Tbe Cabin Boy. 

A TALE, FOUNDED ON FACT. 
CHAPTER I. 

On the eastern shore of MHSsnchusetts, 
not many miles from the city of Boston, is 
seen the ruins of a little cottage, which, a 
few years ago was the residence of a poor 
but respectable family, of whom we sh^ll have 
occasion to spenk more particularly when we 
shall have given a short description of the 
cottage itself. 

It was a small one-story mansion of neat 
but humble ap^iearance, surrounded by loQy 
oaks and chesnuts on three sides, while in 
front wafe a beautiful garden of no great extent, 
separating it from the ocean, which was only 
a few yards distant. As it stood on a gentle 
eminence it overlooked a large expanse of the 
broad Atlantic, from which the morning sun 
wds often seen arising from its watery bed 
and where vessels of almost every descrip- 
tion could be seen with their broad white sails 
spread out to the breeze as they sailed along 
the coast. During the summer season, when 
Che weather was fair and the sea was calm, it 
was one of the most delightful residences in 
the whole country, and was often visited by 
people from the city for the pup,iose of en- 
joying tlie freshness of the sea-breeze ; but du- 
ring the stormy winter months, when the tem- 
pest howled among the trees and rocky cliffs, 
and the great white wares came tumbling 
against the shore, mingling their hoarse and 
angry sound with the screaming of the sea- 
fowls, it is very far from pleasant, and hence the 
gentleman who first erected the cottage only 
resided here during the summer. 

But after a series of years, it became the 
property of Gaptahi Robert Lawrence, the 
master of an East India trader, who resided 
in Boston, and who rented it out to a poor 
fisherman ; but being cast away on his home- 



Hither Mrs. Lawrence removed soon after 
the news of her husbands death, with her 
little family, consisting of a son and two little 
daughters ; and (hough she had been accus- 
tomed to live in a very different style, being a 
discreet and pious woman, she submitted to 
her lot without a murmur, and thanked heaven 
that she had still enough to make herself and 
family comfortable with their own industry 
and prudence. 

John, or Jack as he was more usually 
called had now attained his eighth year, and 
was a very fine, brisk and healthy boy, and 
very dutiful and kind to his mother. ^^ 

Harriet his eldest sister, was six yeai^p, 
and like Jack, was very aflfectionate and duti- 
ful ; while Jane, about one year younger, 
was in general a very good girl, though being 
the youngest, and having been humored 
little too much perhaps, hadbecome som^ithing 
of a pet as well as a romp in her habits, which 
you know is often the case with little girls 
when they are suflered to have their own 
way. 

Such was the family of Mrs. Lawrence 
when she first removed to the sea-side cot- 
tage, where, by the assistance of a few kind 
neighbors, and her own industry, she made a 
shift to live very comfortably the first year, 
and thanked God that she was able to do so, 
instead of murmuring and repining at her lot. 
Jack, when lie had lived in the country a 
year, had made a good improvement of his 
time, and was able to assist his mother in 
many things about their little farm. He would 
never ask to go to play, or own that he was 
tired, so long as he saw there was any 
thing to be done ; and when he satv his moth- 
er engaged in work to which she had been un- 
accustomed, he would often say to her, • Dear 
mother, in a few years I shall be able to im- 
prove our little farm myself; then you will 
not have to work as you do at present.' 

* And would you be willing,' she would say 
* to stay at home, and work to support me 
and your sisters ?' 

* Certainly,' he would reply,* and while I have 



ward passage from China, his estate was 

found insolvent, and of a once plentiful fortune, 

this little cottage, with a few acres of land was health and strength ) ou shall nevej^ want for 

all that remained to his widow and children. I any thing that I cau do for you.' 



You are an excellent little boy,' she would 
say, * and I trust you will yet be a great com- 
fort to me and your little sister^. If you 
continue to be as affectionate and dutiful as 
you have ever been, depend upon it heaven 
will bless you, and I #)all yet live to see you 
a great and useful man.* 

Jack having also had the advantages of a 
good education for a boy of his age, and 
being naturally fond of reading, employed 
the greater part of his time in study, or in the 
instruction of his younger sisters, who loved 
him dearly for his kindness to them, and 
would not in any wise try to vex or displease 
him, as little girls are in the habit of doing. 
During the cold stormy days, and long dreary 
evenings in the winter, it was pleasant to see 
this interesting little family quietly seated 
around a cheerful fire ; and while Mrs. Law- 
rence was engaged in serving or knitting. 
Jack would either spend his leisure time in 
reading some interesting story, or in assisting 
little Harriet in getting her daily task. 

But though he was very attentive to bust- 
ness, and fond of study, when there was 
nothing to be done, he was also fond of play, 
(hough he usually made choice of such as 
were of a noble and manly nature. He was 
particularly fond of leaping, running, and 
such other kinds of healthful exercise as 
were calculated to strengthen and invigo- 
rate his Ihnbs ; but his favorite amusement 
was swimming, in which he greatly excelled 
the other boys in the neighborhood. During 
the summer, when the surf broke heavily over 
the beach, he was very fond of plunging into the 
roaring waves as they advanced, and thus try his 
strength with the raging elcments,whicli would 
have been a dangerous experiment to any but 
a very good swimmer, as the receding wave 
would fe very likely to hold the i>erson back 
till overwheli)g|LBy the next sea, as such ac- 
cidents very MRi happen. 

Jack was also very fond of sailing small boats 
and other vessels, and frequently expressed a 
wish to be a seaman, though he never mention- 
ed the subject to his mother for fsar of giving 
her pain, as he often heard her express her 
I unwillingness that he should follow ihewater. 
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Ill the manner above described, two not 
unpleasant years soon passed away at the 
sea*9ide cottage, and the third spring returned 
in all its beamy, when Jack, as he was as- 
sisting his mother one day in planting their 
little garden, thus addressed her : 



to hinii that he treated him more like a son 
than a hired lad, and besides paying him his 
weekly wages, made him presents of several 
articles of clothing, and oiher things that he 
thought might be of service to himself or his 
moiJ^L When the summer and full work 



«f 



•I have been thinking for some time, dear ^was^Phpleted, and Squire C. had no further 
mother, that when we should have finished 
planting our gurden, that I shall be able to 
tend it, and do the rest of our work by slay- 
ing at home a day and a half in a week.' 

* And ho*v would you wish to spend the 
rcmaimlcr of your time ?' said Mrs. Lhw- 
rence, ' I certainly cannot think you wish to 
spend it in play.* 

* By no^ means,* said Xuk, * I have lime 
enough to play when I have finished my day*s 
work, but was thinking uheihcr I might not 
spend at least four days in the week in work- 
ing for Wii<^e8 which would not couie amiss.* 

* And who,* said Mrs. Lawrence, ' do you 
think would wish to U\n a boy like you ; you 
must remember that you are yet but liitle 
more than ten years old ?' 

* Never mind that,* said Jack ; * Squire 
Coflin promised to give me twenty-five ceuis 
per da^y four days in a week, or for as much 
time as I have to spare, and thai you know, 
will amount to a considerable sum in the 
course of thp season.' 

* And what do you propose to do with the 
money,* said Mrs. Lawrence, • when you 
have earned it ?* 

* Oh, I should give it to you, to be sure, 
mother, to lay out as you should think proper; 
and if we should not need it at all, you can 
lay by the rest to help in educating my little 
sisters. * 

* You are a kind hearted little boy,* said 
Mrs. Lawrence, * and if you continue lo be as 
dutiful as you have been thus far, I am sure 
the Lord will bless and prosper you. You 
have my consent to engage with Squire 
C— , as soon as you choose, as I think 
I shall be able to manage our little garden 
myself. But you must be careful and not 
work too hard, and thereby impair your 
bealth.' 

* I will look to that,* said Jack, * antl as 
Squire C is a very kind hearted man, 
I am persuaded he will not wish to have me 
work beyond my strength.* 

He then expressed his thanks to his mother 
for her condescension, and on the following 
morning commenced his work, and continued 
in tlie service of Squire C throtigh the 

summer, when a circumstanc^^ccurred thnt 
served in a ^reat measure tc^Hange his fu- 
ture prospects. 

CUAFTKR II. 

The summer as we observed rn the prece- 
ding chapter, at length passed away, during 
whieh time Jack continued in the service of 



'need of his service, he called Jack to him one 
day to pay him what still remained due of 
his wages ; and when they had finished their 
settlement, inquired of him what he intended to 
do with his money, which had now amounted 
to about forty dollars. 

* I shall give it to my mother,* said Jack, 
* to do with as she shall think proper.* 

* And are you willing,* said Squire C. * to 
work as hard as you hive done the summer 
past, and then give away your earnings to 
your mother an^ sisters.* 

* Certainly,' said Jack, * and as I shall 
probably leave them ui a few years, I wish to 
do ail that I can for* them at present, and 
leave them comfortable in case I should not 
soon return ?* 

* And when is it your intention to go ?* said 
Squire C. * You are yet too young to talk of 
going from home.* 

* I do not intend to leave these two or three 
years yet ; but I am determined, as soon as 
luj^^her can spare me, to become a seaman. 

^Wid who has put that notion into your 
head ?* said Squire C. * I am fearful when 
you become acquainted with a seaman's life 
you will uot have much of a fancy for the 
water. 

* I have thought of all these things,* said 
Jack, ' as well as the dangers to which 
a sailor is exposed, and have often thought 
I should be more happy at home with my 
mother than going to sea ; still when I think 
liow much better I can support them in that 
manner if I should ever become the master 
of a vessel, I think it best on the whole to 
make the attempt.' 

* And is your mother willing,* asked Mr. 
C. * that you should become a seaman ?' 

* I do not know.* said Jack, * though I am 
fearful she is not ; but as several years must 
pass away before I shall be ready to leave her, 
I do not wish to give her needless pain b) 
mentioning the subject to her before it should 
become necessary.' 

* Well, you are a good boy,' said Squire 
C. * and if, when the time comes, you shall 
think it for the best to follow the water, what- 
ever I can do for you, I will do with the great- 
est pleasure.' 

Jack thanked him for his kindness, and 
returned home, where he now employed his: 
lime in assisting his mother in getting in the 
harvest of their little farm, in order to be in 
readiness to attend the winter school, as soon 
js it should commence. 



of the last chapter, that a circumstance oc" 
eurred which served in a great measure to 
change the future prospects of Jack ; I will 
now tell you what it was. 

As I have already told you, the cottage of 
Mrs. Lawreoce was so situated that it over- 
looked a large expanse of the Atlantic, where 
vessels of every descripiion could be seen 
almost every day in the year, passing and 
repassing within a few miles of the shore. It 
was late in the month of November, as Jack 
was engaged about the little farm, the sun. 
which had risen in a clear and beautiful autum- 
nal sky, became gradually obscurely a thick 
mist, and before noon had entirely disappear- 
ed. Soon after this the air became very 
dense and gloomy, and though not the slight- 
est breeze disturbed the withered leaves of 
the forest, or ruffled the smooth surface of 
the water, still experience had taught our 
young hero that these things were the sure 
indications of an approaching storm. The 
sea-fowls also, as if aware of the coming tem- 
pest, were pluming their feathers, sporting in 
the air, and occasionally screaming in a very 
wild and unusual manner. Tlie difTereut 
vessels along the coast were also seen ma- 
king for the nearest harbors, and long before 
evening not a single sail was visible. 

Jack paused from time to time to observe 
the appearance of the clouds, and diflferent 
changes of the wind, that now began to blow 
in gentle gusts, slightly ruffling the .smooth 
surface of the ocean, and ^weeping the drieU 
leaves from the trees. 

In this manner the day had nearly passed 
away, the storm seemed gradually to approach 
nearer, and the increasing waves began tP 
lash the shore, when just as the sun went 
down, a vessel was discovered a great way 
to the north-east, hearing to the southward 
under a full press of sad. 

^ Look yonder,' said he to his mother, point- 
ing out to her the strange sail, as he was about 
to enter the door, * the master of that vesstl 
nmst be crazy, or unacquainted with our 
coast, or he would not be caught where he 
is at this time of day with such a breeze from 
the north-eust.' 

* The master of that vessel, my son,' said 
Mrs. Lawrence, * is probably an experienced 
seaman, and understands his situation better 
than you can.' 

* It may be so,' said Jack <lr)ly, not a little 
mortified that his mother should distrust his 
knowledge of seamanship ; * but this much I 
know, he will never be able to double the cape 
with such a breeze from the cast without 
being driven upon the reefs, i wonder he 
does not tack about, and make tlie harbor of 
Boston.* 

* Perhaps,' said Mrs. Lawrence, • he is 
I steering for the harbor of PI) mouth, which I 



Squire C. who soon became so much attached [J You recollect that I mentioned, at the close j should think he could reacli 



in safety.' 
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• Yes.* said Jack, * if he had two hours more 
of rfajlighl before him ; but in half an hour 
hence he will be surrounded with total dark- 
ness, and it already begins to blow a gale, 
<lirecily in shore/ 

* Well,' said Mrs. Lawrence, as she entered 
the door of the cottage, * all that we can do 
is to recommend him to the care of Provi- 
dence, who is able to save from the storm 
and the tempest.' 

Jack made no reply, but stood gazing at 
the vessel as long as the ^maining twilight 
permitted, and not till her white canvass fi- 
nally blended with the dusky line of the horizon, 
did he follow bis mother into the cottage. 

*And what think you?' said Mrs. Law- 
rence. * will the vessel be able to make a har- 
bor before the twilight shall f ntirely leave her ?' 
* I fear not,' said Jack, • even if she were 
on the right track ; but as long as I could see 
her, she continued bearing towards the cape, 
as if it were her intention to try to double it.' 
A shade of anxiety passed over the amiable 
countenance of Mrs. Lawrence, which show- 
ed how deeply she sympathized with her son 
in the fate of iTie unknown mariners, wliose 
dangerous' situation at such a time she in 
some measure comprehended, though she 
forebore to express it ; and then, as if another 
thought had crossed her mind, she laid her 
hand afTectionatc upon the head of Jack, as 
she obsen'ed. » How should you like to be 
a seaman, my son, when you see the hard- 
Bhips and perils with which they are sur- 
rounded ?' 

Jack was a little abashed at this question, 
which seemed to imply a knowledge of his 
intentions, thfU he had thus far strove to 
conceal from his mother, at least for the 
present, and tvithout answering the question, 
inquired whether Squire C. had informed her 
of the conversation that Ind passed between 
them. 

Mrs. Lawrence smiled as she replied, * A 
mother need not that any other should inform 
f»erof the leadingpropenshiesof her children. 
I have long foreseen my son, that your nat- 
ur;d disposition leads you towards a sea-firing 
life. I could have wished it otherwise ; but 
if yon contmue to be as dutiful a son as you 
have tlius far proved yourself, 1 shall never 
oppose you, lhou;;h it is my wish to keep you 
at home some few years lonj-er.* 

Jack was in an ecstacy of delight in thus 
gaining his mother's consent, which at once 
removed from his mind a loa:! of anxiety ; he 
accordingly seized her hand, and kissed it 
affectionately, protested to her that he would 
continue at home, and serve her to tlie besi 
of his ability until she should be perfectly 
willing for him to leave her, and even then, 
her own welfare, as well as that of his sisters, 
should aKvays continue the first object of his 
care. 



Here the conversation on the foregoing 
subject ended ; and as it had become totally 
dark without, while the rain began to pour 
down in torrents, the wind howled among the 
naked limbs of the trees, and the angry waves 
of the ocean lashed the shore. Jack went from 
lime to time to the door, as if to catch a 
glance of the light of the vessel throngh the 
thick mist and darkness; but as nothing 
could be discovered, he at length began to 
hope that she had succeeded in gaining a 
harbor. At length, however near the hour of 
midnight, he went to the door for the last 
time, before retiring to rest, when a faint 
glimmering light was indistinctly seen just 
above the horiztm, occasionally disappearing 
behind the intervening waves, which loo evi- 
dently showed that his worst fears were real- 
ized, and that the strange vessel which had 
occasioned so much anxiety was now wiihin 
a few leagues of a dangerous and rocky shore, 
and exposed to the fury of the raging ele- 
ments. 

• What can be done,' exclaimed Jack with 
much emotion, » with such a gale from the 
north-east she must soon run upon the reefs 
and go to peices.' 

' All that we can do,' said Mrs. Liwrence, 
' is to recommend them to the care of Heav- 
en,' and then as if sickened at the sigj^ of 
their approaching danger, she closed the door 
and retired to her bed, but not to sleep. 
Jack stood gazing for a while towards the 
light, till it finally disappeared, he also follow- 
ed the example of his mother and went to bed. 
Both appeared restless and thoughtful 
though neither of them spoke ; and in this 
manner near three hours passed away when 
the sound df a gun was indistinctly heard 



above the raging of the storm. 

ClffAPTER III. 

• I told you so !• exclaimed Jack, who 
was the first to speak after the report of the 
second gun, * it is a signal of distress,' and 
dressing as quick as possible, he hastened to 
the door, where he was joined the next mo- 
ment by his mother. 

The storm was still raging with increasing 
fury, the raiu fell in torrents, and the howling 
of the wind and the roaring of the sea, as it 
dashed violently against the shore, were al- 
most deafening. 

Both stood gazing for several moments 
with the most intense interest, without be- 
ing able to discover the object of tlieir anxie- 
ty through the thick mist and darkness with 
which thry were surrounded, when suddenly 
a faint fl.ish of light appeared about a league 
to the eastward, and a moment after, the re- 
port of a gun was indistinctly heard above llie 
raging elements. 

* I see them now,' exclaimed Jack, with 
almost breathless emotion, * but may heaven 
preserve them from such a fate ! 



• What fate do you speak o(?* said Mrs. 
Law.»*ence, who had seen enough of bis sa- 
gacity in seamanship to be aware that he spoke 
not tvithout a meaning. 

' In the course that they are now steering,' 
said Jack, * they must soon run upon the reef 
where the best ship that was ever ^)uill cannoi 
hold together^alf an hour in such a gale as 
this.' 

• Gracious heaven !' exclaimed Mrs. Law- 
rence, as she clasped her hands in agony, 
• can nothing be done to save them from such 
a fate I' 

• I know of one tiring,' said Jack, ♦ and thai 
must be done quickly.' So saying he seized 
the lantern in one hand, and a quantity of 
dry wood and oakum in the other, and hast- 
ened to a hij;h rock projecting over the wa- 
ter some distance to the northward, uhere he 
soon succeeded in kindling a brilliant blaze. 

His object ivas now evident to Mrs. Law- 
rence, «vhich was to li^ht a kind of beacon 
which might induce lh(\ crew to alter their 
course, in which case they would avoid the 
dangerous reef already mentioned, and be 
able to approach much nearer to the main be- 
fore the vessel should strike, and they both 
had the satisfaction of discovering that the 
sign d had produced the desired effect, as the 
vessel immediately changed her course to 
the westward, and appeared to be steering 
directly for the light. 

* Thanks to heaven,' said Jack, ' they have 
seen our signal, and are making for It, and 
though nothing can save them from being 
wrecked, they will fetch up near the shore 
where they will be able to hold out till morn- 
ing, and in the mean time we must do what 
we can to aid thcui.' 

The experiment having thus far proved 
successful, both stood watching the motions 
of the vessel, which, in consequence of the 
extreme darkness, could only be discerned by 
its liglits ; but from this it was evident that ft ^ 
was driven forcibly before the wind, and must m 
a few moments strike furiously upon the rocks. 
The crew also seemed sensible of their sit- 
uation, as it appeared^hen she came suflS- 
cienily near to be observed, that all was 
silent upon the deck, and that every means 
had been adopted to diminish her force as 
much as possible, though she was still driven 
before the wind with ungovernable fury. But , 
little time, however, was allowed for these 
observations, for a mometit after her dark 
hull first rose in view— she arose majestical- 
ly on the summit of a lofty wave — then fol- 
lowed a nngmf crash, and she disappeared 
[beneath an angry mass of sparkling foam. 

For a whde, Mrs. Lawrence and Jack, who 
stood as anxious spectators of the scene, re- 
mained in awful suspense, and, as wave nfier 
wave passed over the spot where she had disap- 
peared, began to fear that she had gotie down 
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at the first shock with every soul on board ; 
but the sea at length receding, a dark mass 
was seen hi^h upon the rocks, and from mov- 
ing lights that soon appenred upon the deck 
as well HS the confused sound of voices that 
were indistinctly heard, it was evident that 
the crew had survived the shock. As it was 
yet several hours to morningv and no further 
assistance could he rendered to the unhappy 
mariners at present. Jack rekindled the fire 
to assure them that their circumstances were 
comprehended by those on shore : and aAer 
persuading his anxious mother to return to 
the cottage, be hastened away to the neigh- 
borhood, and by the dawn of morning had 
succeeded in collecting some twenty or thirty 
of the kind-hearted neighbors upon the beach. 

Though the stofm had at this time consid- 
erably abated, the sea still broke in heavy 
swells upon the beach, and though when it 
became sufficiently light to observe the situa- 
tion of the wrecked vessel, the condition of 
the crew appeared perilous indeed. It is true, 
the wreck was only about a hundred yards 
from the shore, and, directed by the light, 
had run upon the rocks in the most favorable 
point that could have been chosen even by 
the light of day : still the violence of the shock, 
and her constant thumping against the rocks, 
had stove in her bows, which had caused her 
stern to sink considerably below the surface, 
and a small part of the forward deck was all 
that remained above water. Here the wretch- 
ed mariners, who consisted of about twenty 
persons, had assembled, and to prevent be- 
ing washed uflf by the waves which .occa- 
sionally broke over them, had secured them- 
selves to the wreck with cords. In this 
wretched condition they had continued through 
the night, and now when morning broke upon 
them, there appeared but little hopes of safe- 
ty. Tiieir boats had all been carried aw<iy ; 
and had it been otherwise, to have attempted 
to gain the shore by means of them at such 
a time, would have proved a sure destruction. 
It would also have proved equally dangerous to 
attempt their rescue in this manner by those on 
shore, as it would have been impossible for any 
boat to flouthalf way to the wreck without eitiier 
being dashed among the breakers, or buried 
beneath the waves. 

The only prospect, therefore, of saving 
the miserable crew, was by forming what is call- 
ed a rope bridge from the wreck to the shore, 
But how was this to be efifected ? Several 
ropes had been attatched to billets of woo<l, 
and cast into the water, in hopes (hat they 
might float ashore, but the^ceding waves 
carried them back, while their condition was 
every moment becoming more critical, as 
the wriek was expected to go to pieces. 

WMIe things remained in this condition, 
the kind-hearted neighbors, who had assem- 
bled for the purpose of renderin^what assis- 



tance they could, remained in doubt as to 
what measare shotjdd be adopted ; and while 
innumerable difficulties presented themselves 
to every proposed expedient ; Jack stood 
alone upon a high projecting rock, watching 
the motions of the waves with the most in- 
tense interest. He suddenly, however, plun- 
ged ij}to the foaming surf, and for some 
moments disappeared beneath the surface. 
Some thought he had accidentally slipped 
from the rock, while others better acquainted 
with his character were aware that it was 
8ome heroic effort for the mariners, though 
they were at a loss to conceive what service 
he was likely to render them. His design 
was, however, soon obvious, as he arose like 
d cork upon the surface, and was seen grasp- 
ing a small spar, to which a rope had been 
fastened fay the crew in hopes that it might 
float ashore. 

All held their breath for a moment, in awful 
suspense, expecting the next moment to sec 
him dashed against the rocks ; but being, as 
we have before mentioned, an excellent swim* 
mer, he nobly bufl'etted the raging sea, till it 
had spent us fury, when, shaping his course 
so as to be carried by the next wave through 
a narrow channel, he succeeded in gaining a 
little cove, where the sea broke with less 
fury. But though his condition was less per- 
iluA than before, it still required his utmost 
exertion to hold on to the spiir, and as his 
strength was nearly exhatisted, he would 
most probably have fallen a victim to his 
generous conduct had not two weather beat- 
en seamen, who were encouraged by his he- 
roic example plunged in to his rescue. 

They 8uccee<led in bringing him safe ashore 
when a shout of applause nut only arose from 
those oil^ land, but were joined by those on 
the wreck, who had becir watching him with 
the most eager anxiety, and now entertained 
hopes of being soon rescticd from their per- 
ilous condition. 

By means of a rope thus secured, a small 
cable was next drawn ashore, and a bridge 
soon formed, by which the whole crew esca- 
ped from the wreck in safely. 

CHAPTER IV. 

When the first emotions of gratitude had 
somewhat subsided, the first inquiry of the 
wrecked mariners was for the heroic lad who 
had thus i>eriled his own life for their safety,, 
and when they farther learned the timely ser- 
vice he had rendered them by lighting a bea- 
con upon the rock which had saved theni 
from inevitable destruction, their manifesta- 
tions of gratitude were almost boundless 
Some oflfered him their purses, while other? 
embraced him, and even bore him upon their 
shoulders, though he utterly refused io ac- 
cept of any thing as a reward for doin*; noth- 
ing more than what he considered to be his 
duty. 



The vessel proved to be a coaster from 
Quebec, and bound to the city of New-Tork« 
and though well manoed, and m fiae order 
for the sea, she was driven in shore by a 
strong gale from the east-ward, and the cap- 
tain, being ignorant of the coast, had suffered 
her to run upon the reefs, as we have already 
described. 

The kind-hearted neighbors did every thing 
they could to alleviate the wants of the 
crew, who, ader remaining a day or two on 
the coast, at length set out for Boston. A- 
mong tliese there was a wealthy mercbant 
from St. Johns, who had formerly followed 
the water, and had been an intimate friend of 
Capt. Lawrence. On learning that Mrs. 
Lawrence was his widow, and that the heroic 
lad was his son, he expressed bis regret 
at finding them no better provided for, and 
on his departure not only made them a liber- 
al present, but promised them that they should 
hear from him agam. 

The heroic conduct of Jack, as may well 
be supposed, was highly applauded by all the 
neighborhood, and soon found its way into 
the papers ; still, being a modest and tinas- 
suming lad, he declared that be had done 
nothing more than his duty, and should erer 
hold himself ready to do as much again when 
circumstances required it, without any hope 
or expectation of reward. One eflect, how- 
ever, was visible ; and that was, it served to 
increase his desire of going to sea, and he 
ventured to hint as much to the gentleman 
before mentioned, who had been the former 
friend of his father. Several days bad now 
passed away since tlie wreck of the vesifel, 
during which time Jack was busily engaged 
in assisting his mother in gathering the har- 
vest of the little farm, and in preparing to com- 
mence going to school for the winter, when a 
strange gentleman called at the cottage one 
evening, and delivered a letter to Mrs. Law- 
rence, which he stated was from a particobr 
friend of his in Boston, and begged, that ai^ 
ter penising it, she woidd have an answer on 
the following morning. The gentleman then 
bid her good evening, and rode away, upon 
which Mrs. Lawrence opened the letter, and 
read as follows : 

* Dear Maoam^As I promised yon when 
( took my leave, I now embrace the opportu- 
nity of informing you that I arrived safe in 
Boston with several of my unfortunate com- 
panions, on the day after my departure, and 
should have written to you immediately, but 
iiave not found time to do so before, on ac- 
count of being very busily engaged in prori- 
<ing for their welfare, and in obrainiog passa- 
ges for them to their respective homes. I 
forbore to mention to yon the extent of their 
luisfortuneA when at your house, as we all at 
that time thought ouradves sufficiently forta- 
nate in escaping from the wreck with our 
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lives, which, I am persuaded, we should never 
faave duDe, but for the heroic conduct of your 
son, who, next to heaven, is entitled to our 
sincerest thanks. But to return to the poor 
unfortunate men of whom I was speaking ; 
several of them were merchants of the first 
respectability, and by the disaster have not 
only lost all that they possessed, but were 
wholly dependant on the charity of our citi- 
zens for the means of returning home* I 
mention this as an apology for them in not re 
warding your services, and particularly those 
of your son, as they doubtless would have 
done had they possessed the means. They 
requested me to express their sincere thanks 
to you and your family for the kindness you 
showed them, with a hope that they may some 
time or other be able to repay it in some meas 
ure as it deserves. But as to myself, I have 
not that excuse. It is true my loss was con- 
siderable, but I have still enough left to be 
able to express my gratitude in some measure, 
and rest assured that besides the recent obli- 
gations which you have laid me under, nothing 
can afford me greater satisfaction than the 
opportunity of being serviceable to the family 
of my former worthy and much esteemed 
friend. Captain Lawrence. 

And now, Madam, to the more important 
object of my letter. I learned, while in your 
neighborhood, that your hej'oic and dutiful 
son, who rendered us such effectual service, 
expresses a desire for following the sea ; in- 
deed ha ventured to mention the subject to 
me, and begged of me, if it came in my way, 
to procure a situation for him as a cabin boy, 
as soon as you should be willing to part with 
him. I did not give him a direct answer at 
the time ; but after reflecting upon the subject, 
I am of the opinion that his bold, generous 
and heroic spirit is better adapted to the life 
of a seaman than any other ; and if I might 
be permitted to advise you on the subject, 
would earnestly recommend to you to sufifer 
him to follow his own inclination in th'is re- 
spect. I am now fitting out a vessel for Liver- 
pool, which will sail early in the ensuing 
spring, under a very worthy and experienced 
roaster, who, if I mistake not, was formerly 
a seaman under your worthy husband. He 
is desirous of obtaining an intelligent and 
active lad for a cabin boy, and since hearing 
of the courageous and manly conduct of Jack, 
has fully set hi« mind upon himt and has 
promised to deal generously by him, if you 
would consent to give him up. I am aware 
that it is hard to part whh a son so kind and 
dutiful, and would not urge the point did I 
not think it would be greatly to his benefit as 
well as your own, and that you may be able the 
better to part with him, I have enclosed JI500, 
which you will ijlease to accept as a present, 
and should you conclude to comply with my 
request, you will inform me by letter. If you 



choose to keep your son with you through the 
winter, we will send for him in the spring ; or 
if you choose, you may send him immediately to 
Boston, and I will take charge of his education 
in the meantime. You will, I trust, consid- 
er me in future a sincere friend and well- 
ivisher, and command my assistance in any 
way that I can serve you. 

Yours respectfully, 

C.B. 

[Concluded in onr next] 
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From Uie MeUraen-FallB Gazette. 

BI. CuTler. 

• To the man of genius,* saysM.Laurillard, 
a French naturalist, * nature is an exhaustless 
source of study. — ^This is indeed true, as 
thousands may testify ; and the fact is not 
more clearly verified than by M. Cuvier, an- 
other French naturalist, and a celebrated 
philosopher. He unlocked every door of 
nature, entered her most secret chambers, 
and searched out her mostprecious treasure 
—exhibiting them fully before the eyes of 
astonished world. 

His genius was discovered at an early age, 
long before he had left the paths of youth for 
those of manhood. When but ten years old 
he became enamored of the writings of 
Buffon, and eagerly digested them, copying 
the while his plates, and coloring them accor- 
ding to the delineutions given of them by the 
author. Soon after this, abandomng Tubin- 
gen, where he had at first intended to obtain 
his education, he entered an academy at 
Stutgard, at which place he was put, under 
the patronage of Charles, Prince of Wurtem 
berg, and where his mighty powers of intel- 
lectt never before so diligently exercised, 
became fully developed. He there perused 
every thing relating to social and political 
economy-*branches so useful to him in after 
life^-acquainted himself also with the affairs 
of state ; gave his attention to natural history, 
and employed his vacant hours (if such he 
may be said to have had) in painting insects, 
beasts and birds, and in collecting specimens 
of plants, minerals, etc. 

But this delightful situation he was obliged 
soon to leave. His scanty means would not 
allow him to remain there, consequently he 
removed to Normandy, and entered into the 
humble calling of tutor in the family of Count 
d*Hericy. Yet in this low situation— some, 
would consider it such^his talents were not 
in the least degree inert, nor wholly conceal- 
ed. * As a private tutor in a retired part of 
Normandy,* says a foreign review, from which 
I derive many ideas, < at the early age of 
twenty-one, he laid the foundation of that 
fame which was to fill the ear of the world. 
The resident of the family, of which he had 
the charge of the only son, was not distant 



from the sea, and the study of marine animals, 
became a part of his occupation. Even then 
he was enabled to make the fossil remains 
found in the neighborhood, no longer mere 
objects of wonder, eloquently instructive, 
revealing sometliing of the ancient history of 
the mysterious earth.' 

The office of tutor he held but a short time, 
when, having published several valuable works 
on Agriculture, to avoid the felon tyrann^^, 
whose malignant shafts began to be aimed at 
him, he became, according to one writer 
(M. Pariset) a physician-in-chief of the hos- 
pital of Fecamp, according to another (Mrs. 
Lee) a regimental surgeon. This he did that 
his obnoxious title of Abbe might not be dis- 
covered. 

Notwithstanding his persecutions, Cuvier 
continued to persevere iu the promotion of 
his favorite science, by uking part in discus- 
sions on it, at the meetings of a society form- 
ed for the purpose ; and thus he continued to 
do, till his fame was universally spread among 
the Savans of France, and he was every 
where spoken of in terms of the highest com- 
mendation. He seemed to shoot forth as a 
newly discovered ^Uir in the firmament of 
science, whose dazzling rays were likely to 
bedim the light of all others, and cast them 
into the shades of obscurity. 

Immediately be* was chosen a correspond- 
ing member of the society of Natural History 
at Paris, to which city his most important 
papers had before been transmitted; and 
almost at the same time, at the age of twenty- 
six, himself removed to that metropolis, be- 
coming, nearly as soon as he had reached 
there, a colleague with M. Mertrud in the 
newly created chair of comparative anatomy 
at the Jardin des Plantts. There he re- 
mained till he finished his short but glorious 
career, continuing, with much assiduity, his 
intellectual toils, tiU he became. renowned as 
a pliilosopher, an anatomist, a professor and 
an author. 

Hie lectures wliieh he was consuntly de- 
livering on almost every subject — a catalogue 
of which would fill pages— -were, delivered in 
so clear and simple a style, that the most 
nan-httre could understand them ; and they 
were, according to M. Laurillard, like his 
most celebrated works, his Discoveries on the 
Revolution of the Globe, his Comparative 
Anatomy, his Animal Kingdom, and his 
Anatomy of Molusculous Animals, classical 
from the moment they appeared. 

This menul Colossus explored every king- 
dom of nature, and although he was not the 
firdt thii made researches in them, yet he 
greatly improved the course of former pion- 
eers,. by correcting and making vast additions 
to their discoveries. Wherever be was he 
could always find something new to increase 
his stock of informatioii ; and he would never 
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suffer any thing of importance to pass by 
unnoticed or unnoted.* 

Time was indeed to Cu?ier a valuable leg- 
acy—too valuable to waste for want of usage ; 
fitid in whatever vocation he might be engaged, 
every opportunity was turned td the advance- 
ment of natural history, or some other useful 
branch of science. While inspector-general 
of the Lyceums, and counsellor of the Im- 
perial University ; while organizing academies 
for the States of Italy, and inquiring into the 
condition qf public instruction in Holland and 
in Lower Germany, or at another time into 
states of the Church there — to most of which 
stations he was appointed by the Emperor 
Napoleon ;^all these occasions were seized 
upon to increase his own knowledge, and 
collect and add to the various cabinets and 
museums, the choicest specimens of geology, 
concology and minerology. 

We have in M. Cuvier an example of indus- 
try and economy truly noble, and worthy of 
imitation by every one desirous of becoming 
conspicuous in the list of scientific men. 
We behold one who, during a few short years, 
traversed almost every region of learning ; 
who du'4 from the deep mines of earth the most 
Tuluable, and many of them, before unknown 
treasures ; investigated the fossil remains, and 
examined and classified nciirly every kind of 
plant and flower in the vegetable world, pub- 
lishing, meanwhile, his invaluable discoveries, 
which will render his glory unfading while 
science has her votaries, and nature continues 
tlte study of man. 

Dracut, Ms. Nov, 1837. J. C. 

• The only relaiatlon be permiUcd hU mind while awnk«>, 
was that ariainK from a change of the object* on which it 
was .exerted. During bis frequent drives thro* the city, 
or bla long Joornles, he read and eren wrote In hla carriage, 
which was fitted up with a lamp, ao that he might write 
a« If In hla study. No author ever composed so many 
original works at a smaller expense of Ume.'->M.DuvKR- 

MOT. 



For the Rural Repository. 

Burial of tbe I>ead at Sea. 

To witness the burial of the dead is, on all 
occasions affecting. It must and ever does 
excite in the refiecnve mind, emotions of a 
deep and pl.iintive nainre, varied according 
to the circumstances under which the scene is 
beheld. When a kind friend or relative whom 
we have ever fondly cherished, is about to be 
laid beneath the grassy mound in a neighbor- 
ing church-yard, the thought occurs that we 
may often visit the grave of the departed one, 
»nd^ water the flowers that bloom upon it with 
our tears. This thought is pleasing, and^ in 
some degree, consoling. ^ 

But how different are our reflections at the 
close of a funeral scene at sea. As the 
waters Ofien to receive into their bosom the 
Tifeless one, and the deep blue waves rapidly 
close, concealing him from our longing gaze ; 



and as, in imagination, we still watch him 
siirking far, far down into his deep and bound- 
less sepulchre of waters, the thought of his 
kindred comes into our mind, and in the ear 
of fancy we hear their sighs and lamentations 
booming past on the moaning breeze or the 
wailing surge. 

A beloved parent may weep for him, a kind 
brother or sister may bewail his loss, and a 
dearer than all these, 

*Thc pllgbted partner of his future Itfb,* 
may sigh and mourn at his untlnwly doom, slill 
I hey can never visit the place where rest his 
mouldering remains ; they cannot go forth at 
the pensive hour of day's decline, 
And muse o'er the spot where his ashes repose, 
Or plant by his toml>-stone tbe sweet budding rose ; 
Nor with blossoming flowers from tbe bosom of May 
The scene can they clothe In fair beauty*s array. 
Tbe earliest daisy and primrose that bloom, 
There never can scatter their cboiaesf perfume ; 
Nor cypress nor willow their branches there spread, 
To hallow tbe grave of tbe slumberingidead. 
For aftr from his home, In the watery deep, 
Where friends cannot wander In sadness to weq», 
Or seek In tbe tear of affection, relief 
From tbe wounds of llRlctioB and sorrow and grief, 
In tbe white coral grove adown deep in the wave, 
Mid tbe fair blooming sea-flowers, he finds there his grave. 

Dracut, Ms. 1839. R. B. 

I>arbT and tlie Ran. 

TwAS one of those days when the sun in 
its perpendicular altitude looks at two sides 
of the hedge at once — a lovely midsummer 
(iHy—when nature was laughing till her sides 
ached, and mother earth in her gayest mood, 
was lavishing her promises and her smiles 
to her often ungrateful children, the lambs 
were skipping to and fro within their enclosed 
pastures, and the cows with grave and matron 
aspect, were lolling in the sun, and ruminaiiug 
their already gathered repast— every thing 
h«ppy except the Shepherd Darby. 

Poor fellow! A * green and yellow mel- 
ancholy,' had settled on his manly cheek; 
his grief he revealed not, but let • conceal- 
ment, like a worm in the bud,' pray upon 
his spirits ; he stalked about the field like a 
ghost, or leaned upon his crook in silent de- 
spair. 

Lord Amplefield and Squire Buckthorn 
were riding past to dinner. ' I wonder said 
his lordship to the squire, what can be the 
matter with my shepherd Darby. He seems 
in a galloping consumption, and wej-e I to lose 
him, I would not sec his like again for many 
a long day. He is the most honest, steady, 
careful creature in the world and never told a 
lie in his life. 

» Never told a lie in his life ! Good ! Why, 
my lord, do you really believe such non- 
sense.' ^ 

* Decidedly I do. I know your opinion 
is not very favorable as to the moral character 
of our dependants, yet there are«ome among 
them not unworthy of trust.' 



Tliey now advanced nearer, and his lord- 
ship held up his whip as a signal, and over 
bounded Darby. • Well Darby, that shower 
we had last night served the pastures.' 

*• It did, my lord, and the cows will give a 
larger meal, and require milking earHer this 
evening through means of it.' 

« Darby, bring over my favorite ram, that 
this gentlemen may see it.' 

'Tes, my lord. Hallo, Sweeper, away for 
Ballface.* In a few minutes the dog hunted 
the ram up from the (lock. * That's a clever 
turn, my worthy,* said the squire, * Itere^s half 
a crown to drink.' 

* Tlianks to your honor,' said Darby, * but 
the worth of that in strong drink will serre 
me a year, and yet III spend it on a drink atl 
in one night.' 

* Explain this riddle, Ihirby.' 

* Why, sir, when I feel myself merry enough 
without it, where*8 the use in taking it ? That 
stream can slake my thirst as well. Yet 1*11 
not speak for others— many a one there are, 
who must have strong drink to give them 
false spirits. On them will I spend it to 
open their hearts, and make them forget their 
day's toil.' 

* You are a ivorthy fellow, and a philoso* 
phcr,' said Lord Amplefield, with a look of 
iriumph as he and the squire rode off. What 
say you to my shepherd now ?' 

* A mighty plausible fellow, indeed ! Yet 
proud as you are of him, my lord, I bet a 
score of sheep that before two d-iys I'll m:»ke 
him fell you a barefaced lie, out and out.' 

* Done !* said his lord^ip, the wager was 
laid, and the squire set out on his lie-uaku^o 
expedition. 

He soon ascertained the cause of Darby's 
melancholy. There had been a quarrel be- 
tween him and the girl ofhis heart, the lovely 
Cauthleen. Pride prevented a reconciliHtion, 
though both would have given the world to be in 
each other*8 arms. To her the squire bent his 
steps, succeeded in drawing out the secret 
that she loved Dnrby with a heart and a h;df, 
and then artfully upbraided her with unkiud- 
ness in neglecting the • worthy young fellow,' 
who was dying for Jier, contrived to inveigle 
her by a series of falsehoods, into a plan to 
get reconciled to D^rby, and while in the 
height of his happiness, to coax the ram from 
him. It succeeded next day to admiration — 
and the laughing girl tript home leading the 
animal with a kerchief taken from her snowy 
bosom. 

Darby was now left to solitary reflection.— 
The hour was rapidly approaching when his 
lordship usually took his round, and he would 
infallibly miss his favorite ram— what was to 
be done ! To tell a lie appeared to his honest 
mind the very essence of degradation ; to 
equivocate was meanness execrable ; but an 
excuse must be had! A snddeu thotight 
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seised him ; he resolved to eee how a lie would 
look before lie tried it ; and planting his crook 
in the field, and placing his hat on it in order 
to personate himself, he retired to a distance, 
and in character of his lordship, hailed the 
effigy as follows .' 

• Good, morrow Darby .^ 
' Good morrow, my lord.* 

• Ho\V are the flocks to-day. Darby ? 

• Pretty fair, my Lord,' 

• Darby, I don't see my favorite ram— where 
is he ?*. 

• Oh, my lord, he^he— he— .* 

• He, what, Darby ?' 

' Her was drown-ed— m^— my lord ?* 

• Darby, if I did not know your general 
character for carefulness, I should feel ex- 
ceedingly annoyed, but I presume it was an 
Occident. Send the fat and hide to the castle.' 

•That won't do !' murmured Darby, slowly 
turning away. He resolved to try again. 

• Good morrow, Darby.' 

• Good morrow^ my lord.' 

« Are the flocks well to-day. Darby ?» 

• Bravely, my Lord.* 

• And my ram, Darby, where is he ?' 

• My lord, he— he— ' 

*I8 there any thing wrong ? tell me at once.' 

• He wjis sio-len, my lord.' 

• Stolen ! stolen ! 1 s;<w him this morning 
as I ivas riding past ! When was he stolen ?' 

' That won't do either,' exclaimed the poor 
shepherd, as he turned away the second time. 
* Cruel, cruel Cauth I' 

Sometliing seemed to whisper to him, ' Try 
if perhaps the truth will do ?' Fxpsh courage 
animated his desponding mind, and wheeling 
about, he recommenced the colloquy, and 
on coming to the usual interrogntion, * where's 
the ram ?' he dropped on his knees, and 
exclaimed, « Oh, my lord, I had a falling 
out with my sweetheart, and she would not 
make it up with me unless I made her a pres- 
ent of your lordship's favorite ram. Dis- 
charge me, my lord, do with me what you 
please but I could not bring myself to tell your 
lordship a lie.' 

' That will do •' shouted Darby, springing 
Trom his knees, and walking up and down 
with a feeling of honest exulia(ion ; he had 
scarcely time to compose himself when his 
lordship and the squire appeared. D«rby. 
on the usual inierrogatinu being put, dropped 
on his knees, told ' the truth ;' and instead of 
seeing a frown gathering on his lordship's coun- 
tenance, he beheld him turn with a look of tri- 
umph towards the squire, while he exclaimed. 
* An honest man's Uie noblest work of Cod.' ■ 
The ladies are informed in conclusion, that 
the squire's forfeited sheep, were given to 
Cauthleen as a dower, and in taking the hand 
of her shepherd, she promised never again 
to put his truth and constancy to so severe a 
trial. 



Industry. 

The following anecdote may give so.Tfie en 
couragement to the industrious husbandman 
Not long ago a country genilemen had an es- 
tate of 200; a year which he kept in his own 
hands until he found himself so much in debt 
that to satisfy his creditors, he was obliged to 
sell the half and to let the remainder with a 
farmer for twenty years. Towards the expi- 
ration of the lease the farmer, coming one 
day to pay his rent asked the gentleman 
whether he would sell the farm. • Why will 
you buy it ?' said the gentleman. « If you 
will part with it, and we can agree.' replied the 
farmer. « That is exceedingly strange,' said 
the gentleman. « Pray tell me how it happens 
that, while I could not live upon twice as nmch 
land, for which I pay no rent, you are regular- 
ly paying me a hundred a year for your farm 
and able, in a few years to purchase it ?' * The 
reason is plain,' answered the farmer ; * you 
sat still and said * go !' I j^up and said 
come ;' you laid in bed a uT enjoyed your 
estate: I rose in the morning and minded 
my business.' 



Beauty and Death. 

The national intelligencer publishes this 
striking extract from the letter of a young 
man who contmued to reside in New Orleans 
during the late fever there. 

* It would astonish you to witness the beau- 
ties of this climate during the season of the 
epidemic. Nature is the same in every rami- 
licution — as fascinating in the pestilential air 
as in the poisonous reptile. In New Orleans 
the heavens are glorious ; the atmosphere 
delicious. The breeze from the north is full 
of invigorating freshness, though laden with 
deadly miasma ; the sun shines with gentle 
effulgence, and when he sinks down to rest 
like the dying dolphin, he gladdens the 
vision by the brilliancy of his tints. The 
transparent orange mingling with the deep 
azure, forms a hue more delicate than that of 
the emerald ; while the purple, the vermillion. 
and the amber glow along the sky, radiant 
with his retiring beams. All is beautt ; all 

IS DEATH.' 



A MAN and woman one night in a most vio- 
lent storm, knocked pretty sturdily at Swift's 
door, and at length roused the Dean from his 
slumbers, He rose and, throwing up the 
sash of his chamber window, asked what 
they could want. They answered that they 
wanted to be married immediately, and had 
come for that purpose. * No, but,' said the 
Dean,'* can't you wait till morning — it is now 
one o'clock ?' They stated some urgent rea- 
sons for proceeding without delay. The 
Dean found it in vain to parley. * Well,' 
said the Dean, still keeping his head out of 
the window, and talking with the bride and 



j bridegroom in the street, • if it must be So, 
I'll marry you now. Attend.' 

* Under this window, in stormy weaUier, 
I join tbia man and woman together ; 
Let none but HE who made tlite thunder, 
E'er put tbifl man and woman arander.' 

An Ingenious attorney, who always made 
it a point to get his caH, was applied to by a 
fellow who had stolen some pork to defend 
him. Accordingly, in his usual inventive way 
he ruined the evidence on which the plaintiff 
relied, and the jury brought in a verdict of 
not guilty. After the verdict was declared, 
as the fellow was leaving the court house, he 
whispered to his attorney thus :— * Squire, 
what shall I do with ihe pork, for I have got 
it yet 7' ' Eat it,' replied the lawyer, * for the 
jury says you did not steal it.' 

The sun should not set upon our anger, 
neither should he rise upon our confidence. 
We should forgive freely but forget rarely. 
I will not be revenged, and this I owe to my 
enemy ; but I will remember, and this I owe 
lojnyself. 
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niARRIEB, 

At Harmony, N. Y. ou tlie 1:1th ult by L. Lakin, Esq. 
Mr. Orris Bams to Mfm Amanda Barlingbam. 

At Stuyveasnt, on the 17th ult.~by the Rev. Mr. Fisher, 
Mr. Ashley H. Webster, of this city, to Miss Mary Mem' 
bert, of Uie former place. 

In New- York, on 16th ult. by the Rev. Spencer H. Cone. 
Mr. George R. Bunker, formerly of this city, to Mary 
Ellxa, daughter of Mr. Thomas Hyatt, Esq. of New- York. 

DIED, 

In this city, on the 94Ui ulu In the ?6tb year of hfs age, 
Marks Barker, a member of the society of Friends. His 
native place was Earls Barton, In Northamptonshire, Eng- 
land. He cameto America in the winter of 1778, and was for 
some time a student with the celebrated Dr. Pflefer, of 
Philadelphia— was his assisum daring the season oftlio 
great mortality produced by the Putrid Fever in that city. 
He came to Hudson in the automn of 1783, on board of the 
brig Comet, Capt. Eieazer Jenkins, In company with 
several families of the first settlers and proprietors of 
Hudson, among whom were John Alsop and Beth Jenkins. 
As an old inhabitant of our city, he was very much attach- 
ed to it, in his latest days he felt and expressed hia assu- 
I ranee, that here he had found, and would leave, maxy 
friends. His last painful Illness was borne with meekness 



and patience— he acknowledged often, and ever with lively 
gratitude, that much suffering had been mitigated by the 
skill and tenderness of his kind Physician, (Dr. R. O. 



Frary,) on this, and on former occasions— the memory of 
which, will bear much of comfort to those to whom bla 
bodily afflictions were longest and latest known. His 
purity of mind and heart was beat known and will be 
deepest /0/t by a devoted and beloved wife, and a funily 
of 10 children— they will long deeply lament the loss of a 
confiding, afibctionate father and guide— a mild example, 
and a tender Mend.— Col. Rep, 

In Cooperstown, on the SSth ult. Mrs. Elizabeth Russell, 
I consort of the Hon. John Russell, aged 60 yeara. She lived 
b'^loved and respected, and died r^retted and deeply la- 
mented by friends and acquaintances. 

At Claverack, on the 20th ult. of scarlet fever, Eliza- 
beth Alabaina, an interesting and lovely daughter of Mrs. 
Cornelia Hobb«, aged 7 years. 

At New- York, on Wednesday the 16th ult. Julia Augut-^ 
ta, wife of Mr. Theodore U. Jenkins, aged 28 years. J ^-y 
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For the Rural Repository. 
* And sold nnto ber« Weep not»^ 

Ah ! Mother, check thoae burning tears, 
Oh ! let them not unceaiing flow ; 

But try to calm thy rising feara— 
Dear mother, let me go. 

Tve tried this world a little while. 
And found it full of care and wo ; 

Its fairest hopes deceitful smile— 
Then, mother, let me go. 

How lovely is the seraphs* lay, 
I hear the soothing numbers flow ; 

They kindly beckon me away- 
Dear mother, I must go. 

Oh let me range the heavenly plain, 
Where plantli of joy perpetual grow— 

I long to break this mortal chain — 
Farewell— for 1 must go, 

A few short days of doubt and gloom 

Must be thy portion here below, 
Then we shall meet beyond the tomb— 
Farewell— with joy I go. 
Townsendf Afr. S. B. 

For the Rural Repository. 
Be«orlptl«n of a Slilpwreck. 

O'bb the dark rolling tide 
Waved night's black scepter wide, 
While gleaming from afar 
Was neither moon nor star, 
To aid the weary tar 

His ship to guide. 

But awfully o'er the deep 
The storms tremendous sweep. 
The blustering winds arise, 
The waves heave in the skies, 
And swift the vessel flies 

From steep to steep. 

Now tossed on surges high, 
'Twixt wind, and sea, and sky, 
She swift and wildly rides — 
Then down the waves she glides, 
Where darkest night presides, 
And horrors lie. 

Borne from the vortex there, 
She rises soon in air, 
And yet amid the storm 
Again her giant form 
Twirling sublime is borne, 

Oh I where! oh I where! 

Ah! in the tempest cloud. 
Is wrapped her mast and shroud. 
While midnight over all 
Extends its blackest pall, 
And awful thunders roll, 

Long, deep, and loud. 

Chaos returns once more- 
Lightnings the heavens flash o'er— 
Roars loud the angry deep — 
The torrents downward sweep — 
And waves in mountains heap, 
And loth the shore. 
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' Oh! what a time to ride 
Upon the dashing tide 
Was this for feeble man ! 
It seemed before ^ ken 
That nature wildly then 
To ruin hied. 

Pale fear o'er every soul 
Now held supreme control; 
Meantime, majestic wheels 
The ship mid ihunder peals^ 
Then, smitten down, she reels, 
In ruin all. 

Wildly o'er all the sea 
Goes out the drowning cry, 
But the next rolling wave 
Buries in coral grave 
The fearful and the brave. 
And, sea-nymphs from their cave 
Above them sigh. 
North Cfranvilie, Jan. U, 1839. 

From the N. Y. Cosunercial Advertiser. 

Tbe TalisaaaB. 

Rome fix or e|^weeks ago, a correspondence appear- 
ed in the New-YoK Mirror between that celebrated phi- 
lanthropist, Mr. WiLtiAM Wood, of Canandalgaa, and 
Blr. MoaaiTT, of England, the InUmale friend and corres- 
pondent of Bir Walter Soott. By that correspondence 
it wiU have been seen that Mr. Moaarrr had transmitted 
to Mr. Woona lock of the hair of Sir WAtTaa— for a 
small portion of which precious relic, we were indebted to 
the lilndness of Mr. W. Meeting, a few days afterward, 
at Auburn, the son of a fHend of our youth, in whom we 
discovered an enthusiastic admirer of the genius of Scott 
—himself a votary of the muses— we divided the little trea- 
sure between us. The last mail from the west brings us 
the following stirring ballad flrom our flrlend, famishing 
the most gratifying evidence that the gift was not unwor- 
thily bestowed : 

Thbxb's magic in each silver thread 
That o'er the soul-lit brow has curled, 

Of him, whose lofty genius shed 
lu light upon a dazzled world. 

Whose thoughts were pearls in gold enshrined, 

And who in rich profusion flung. 
The rainbow colors of his mind 

O'er every thing he said or sung. 

At midnight— by my lamp's pale ray — 

The outward world awhile forgot — 
Thus musing, long, I goxed where lay 

A relic of Sir Walteb Scott. 

And soon my dimly lighted room, 

'As memory's conjurations wrought, 
Teemed with the fairy forms, with whom 

His fancy filled the world of thought 

Here pranced proud Marmion's fiery steed, 
Frowned 'neath his cowl the Palmer there, 

And tearful, by the banks of Tweed, 
Sat the deserted Lady Clare. 

Here flashed the sword of Snowden's knight 

Defiance to a hundred foes ; 
There Scotland's king restored to right 

The Douglass, and his mountain rose. 

Here, in her vestal robes arrayed, 
Upon the lofty parapet, « 

Undaunted stood the Jewish moid, 
And scorned the craven Templar's threat. 

There passed in glittering pomp and pride, 

The royal train to Kenilwortfi, 
And Leicester's young and hapless bride 

Wept by her hope deserted hearth. 



Here towered the Tolboolh--frai]«ht wilh 

Of terror and of midnight strife- 
There, Jeanie Deans— sweet Jeanie Deans, 

Knelt fisr an erring Sister's life. 

Young Wavbbly— his perils o'er— 

Pressed to his heart his gentle bride ; 
And dauntless stUl, Vich Ian Vohr 

Shouted * I-ong live King James V and dicdj 

Hector and Lovell fought again, 

The Gaberlunzie lingering nigh ; 
Monkbams, with Caxon in his train. 

And Dousterswivel, hurried by. 

Glendinning here, with mystic rite. 

Invoked the Maid of Avenel, 
And 'neath his sword, in single fight, 

Vaunting Sir Piercis Shaftoe fell. 

Fair Edith Bellenden in vain 

For her unloyal lover wailed i 
And hapless Headrigg here again 

The tower of Tillietudlem scaled. 

Meg MerrUies, the gipsey, there. 

The Domine and Dinmont ioo, 
And Bertram here— the long lost heir 

Of EUangowan— rose to view. 

Here passed Rob ^y in tartan plaid, 

The bravest of his own brave band ; 
There with claymore, proud Helen bade 

The bailie, Nicol Jarvie, stand. 
Again, 'neath Syria's burning skies. 

The Soldan and Sir Kenneth fought ; 
Again, in Nubian disguise, 

His camp tl^ exiled warrior sought 

Once more upon the sacred plain. 
At sound of trump, the mailed knights met. 

And Scotland's noble prince again, 
Knelt to the fair Plantogenet 

Now on Lochleven's midnight wave 

The royal l»rge in silence sped ; 
Now from the walls the warders gave 

Alarms, that might have raised the dead. 

Rang the wild watch-bell long and loud. 

Rattled the musketry again. 
And round their Queen, the nobles crowd, 

To shield her from the leaden rain. 
Here, highland chiefs, and lowland lords. 

And Christian knights of Palestine ; 
There, Saracens with jeweled swords. 

And maids, with love-lit eyes, were seen. 
They came— a bright but shadowy throng- 
Summoned by talismanic spell 
From lands of chivalry and song, 

Of fairy green and haunted well. 
Thank heaven! the charms are unconfined 

With which the ideal world is fraught. 
No mountains bar the human mind. 

No seas divide the wor ld of thought. 
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From the Moral Lyceum. 

The Cabin Boy. 

A TALE, FOUNDED ON FACT. 
CBAPTEa V. 

As tlie following day was Thanksgiving, (a 
Timous holiday throughout the eastern states,) 
Jack had gone to town for the purpose of 
purchasing some necessary ariicles for tlie 
coming festival, when the foregoing letter 
was received, Mrs. Lawrence therefore laid 
It asidft. after reading it and cautioned her 
daughters to say nothing about it to Jack till 
the following nioruing, ulien it wHs her inten- 
tion to surprise him with the pleasant tidings 
it contained. 

Jack accordingly returned late in the even- 
ing, and on the following morning ail hands 
were up at an curly hour to enjoy the welcome 
holiday. 

* What have you brought me for a thanks- 
givint; present?* exclaimed little Jane, as she 
met J')ck coming from his lodging-room. 

* And what have you brought uie ?* ex- 
cl.iimed Ilairiet, almost in the same mo- 
ment. 

* We will see,* said Jack, taking from his 
pocket a fmedoll for his youngest sister, and 
a beauiifiil liule volume of poems for Harriet. 

Both flew lu him, aitd throwing their arnts 
around his neck, almost (|Uarreled as to which 
sho\dd have (he first kiss, when Harriet ex- 
clainted. * Oh, my dear 'brother, how sorry 
I shall feel when you shall leave us ?* 

* Leave you,' exclaimed Jack, * who 
told you that I was going to leave you ?' 

• Why, the gentleman who scut ma 
letter,* exclaimed Harriet, * wants you 
come to Boston immediately.* 

^ What letter,' said Jack, 
dreaming, Harriet. I have 
lieard any thing' about it.' 

* Because,* said Harriet, ' you was not ai 
home when the gentleman called ; but herc- 
comes ma, who can tell you about it,' 

Just at ilt'it moment Mrs. Lawrence en- 
tered the room with the loiter in her hand 
which she gave Jack, and then stood watch- 
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the 
to 



you must hn 
never before 



ing his countenance as he cast his e^es over 
the contents. 

As may well be supposed his countenance 
brightened as he proceeded, till he came to 
I he end, uhen he jumped up. and clapi^ed his 
hands, exclaimed, < Oh mother. I am made 
for this world— what excellent^^B — what an 
excellent gentleman !' 

Mrs. Lawrence, after waiting for the mo 



pil ill school, uhile he spent the greater |>urt 
of the time, during the long winter evenings 
in instructing irus little sisters ; and when 
since speaking of the dvys of his childhood, 

I has pronounced this winter the happiest rea- 
son of his life. 

Early in the sprinc he received a letter 
from the gentleman in Boston, before meii« 

! tioned, rei|ticsting him to repair to that city 



served, * And does the prospect of leaving 
n)e and your sisters make you thus h-ippy ?' 
A shade of sadness passed over his before 



mentary excitement to subside, at length ob- iiu a few days^ as the vessel in which he was 



engaged was to sail on tlie first day of April. 
He therefore took an aflectionate leave of 
i his mother and sisters, who as we may well 



cheerful countenance at the rebuke, and he suppose, were very sorry to part with so af- 



answercd in a calmer tone, * Forgive me, 
mother; it was not the prospect of leaving 
you that made mt thus happy for whenever I 
have thought of go|«ig to sea,. it has given mc 
great pain to think how hard it wouLi be to, 
part with you and sistei-s : 1 was also fearlu'i 
that you might suffer for the want of my poor 
help : but since the gentleman who sent you 
the letter has been so kind and generous as 
10 send you the money, I sliall be more wil- 
ling to leave you, because I shall be sensible 
that you will not want for the necessaries of 
life during my absence.' 

Mrs. Lawrence, sensible of the p lin her 
rebuke luid occasioned, replied in a more 
cheerful tone—' 1 have no reason, my son to 
charge you with being undutiful, and am sen- 
sible that a spparation will be as painful on 
your part as on ours ; but we must not be too 
selfish, and as so favorable an opportunity 
ofVers for going to sea, I am perfectly willing 
that you should improve it. Bui tell me, my 
son, wlietlter you would choose to spend the 
winter at home or go to Boston, the gen- 
tlemen, you perceive, has given you the 
»:hoice. 

' Oil, I shall stay at home by all means,' 
said Jack, * till a few days before the vessel 



fectionate and dutiful a boy as Jack, though 
they were confident that it was best that he 
should improve tiie opportunity that was of- 
fered, of going to sea. Li(tle Jane cried very 
immoderately, and hung around his neck fur 
a lung time, deci<«riag thai he should not 
leave her ; but promising to ()ring her a fins 
present t\hen he returned, she was m length 
appeased and he bade them a good morning 
and set out fur Boston. 

Affectionate, indeed, was the meeting be- 
tween him and the gentleman whom he had 
been the means of saving from the rock. As 
he had no children of his own, he informed 
Jack that Jie should henceforth consider him 
as his son, and as long as he continued to 
conduct himself well, he might have no fears 
of ever wanting a friend. 

He then took him to the vessel, and intro- 
duced him to the Captain, who had been, as 
we have already remarked, an old friend of 
his father. 

Having heard so much as to the heroic and 
generous conduct of Jack, lie had designed 
, him for a better station than that of a cabiu 
boy ; but to this Jack objected by saying, 
' that as it was his design to become an ex- 
pert seaman, he chose to coumicnee in the 



sails, and as 1 have brought home several! capacity of a cabin boy, and asked no better 
school books, must see what improvements ftre then that to which his station entitled 



I can make of my time during the winter.* 

The winter, indeed, passed away, during 
uhicli Jack continued at school, and having 
by this time learned the value of lime, he 
uiaclc greater proficitncy than any other pu- 



him.' 

The captain was nuich pleased with his 
frank and generous spirit, aud as the vessel 
bailed ill a few days after, Jack soon bccain| 
a general favorUe uujotr 



,^^h^u|«^^^[^ 
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Among the pussengers on board wns a lady 
from Liverpool, the wife of an English gen- 
tleman by the nameofMulford, who had been 
on a visit to some of her friends in Boston. 
She had with her 'a little daughter about six 
years of age, who soon became very much at- 
tached to Jack, who used to spend much of 
his leisure time in diverting her in various 
ways, sometimes by showing her his books, 
and other times leading her about the deck, 
and explaining to her the names and uses of 
the difTerent parts the vessel. 

This attention of Jack to her daughter was 
very pleasing to Mrs. Mulford, who was a very 
kind heartcrl and intelligent lady, aod besides 



less silence succeeded, and a moment after 
the surface of the water was again broken, and 
Jack was seen floating by the side of the boat 
supporting himself with one arm, while in the 
oiher he held the almost lifeless form of little 
Julia. In another moment both were in safe- 
ty on the deck, and the scene that followed 
wo shall reserve for the following chapter. 

CBAFTER Vl. 

When the excitement of the moment, occa- 
sioned by the foregoing accident, had a little 
subsided, and Mrs. Mulford bad so far recov- 
ered from her swoon as to find her little 
daughter again in her arms,* she first raised 
bMr eyes to henveu in silent thanksgiving, and 



his other good properties, when she had iJien inquired of whom, next to heaven, she 



heard his story, became still more attached 
!9 hitn, ;:»(! afterwards spent much time 
in conversing with hhn. But what was to 
her particularly pleasing, was the affectionate 
maimer in which he always spoke of his 
motlier and sisters. 

After a short ami pleasant passage, the 
vessel arrived at Liverpool, and anchored at 
a short distance from the town, when a great 
mmiy peo|)le who had friends among the p-is- 
sengers came on board to meet them. Among 
them was the husband of Mrs. Mulford, who, 
anxious to sec Iris wife and daughter, was one 
of the first who came on board, and after an 
affectionate meeting were preparing to go on 
shore. But before leaving the vessel, Mrs. 
Mulford introduced Jack to him, and inform- 
.ed him of die kind attention he had paid to her 
daughter during the voyage 

Mr. Mulford thanked htm, and, aAer tel- 
ling him that be must not fail to pay them 
a visit during his stay in Liverpool, and step- 
ped into the boat with Mrs. Mulford, and then 
tamed around to take his little daughter whose 
name was Julia, from the boatswain, who 
stood in readiness to hand her into the boat 
Jack, who had just taken his leave of her, and 
promised to pay her a visit before leaving the 
city, stood watching her movements u;ith the 
most intense interest, as if in expectation of 
the disaster which happened. 

Just as Mr. Mulford was about to take her 
from the hands of the boatswain, by some 
imidvertency the boat suddenly creened, Mr. 
Mulford stumbled, and little Julia was pre- 
cipitated into the water between the boat and 
the vessel. 

Mrs. Mulford gave a shriek, and fell into a 
swoon ; while her husband, petrified with hor- 
ror, stood like one out of his senses ; and 
the boat's crew, like others who often lose 
tlteir command when most needed, tumbled 
over each other, and had nearly upset the 
boat ; while those on deck seemed equally at 
a loss what to do. In the midst of this scene 
of confusion, a sudden plunge was heard at 
the Khip*s side, followed by a sheet of foam 
and bubbles, and all was again still. A breath- 



was indebted for the preservation of her 
child ? • This noble boy,' replied Mr. Mul- 
ford, leading forward Jack, in his dripping 
garments ; * it is to the heroic conduct of this 
noble boy, next to a kind Providence, that 
we owe the ^B of our only child ;' and then 
addressingHkelf to Httle Julia, who had 
received but little injury, except a wefting by 
the accident, and who, in her childish sim- 
plicity, was already beginning to anmse her- 
self at her awkward condition, ^ Look up 
here, my daughter,' said he, * and thank this 
generous boy for risking his own life to save 
yours.' 

Julia, who was a kind liearted and sensible 
giH, and had also acquired an attachment for 
J;ick during the voyage, threw her arm.s about 
his neck, as she would have done to a broth- 
er^ and assured him that she should never 
forget his kindness to her during the voyage, 
as well as the additional debt of gratitude he 
had laid her under by rescuing her from a 
watery grave, and begged that he would spend 
what time he could spare at her father's 
house during his stay in Liver|)Ool. 

Jack made no reply, but looked at his tar- 
paulin dress, as if he would have said, * a 
pretty figure I should cut at the splendid 
mansion of an English gentleman in my 
sailor's h^bit.' But Mr. and Mrs. Mulford 
joining in the request, he was at last prevailed 
on to promise them a visit during his stay in 
the city. 

Several days passed away after this event, 
during which time Jack was too bnsily enga- 
ged about the vessel to think of any thing 
else ; and thou&h he was highly compliment 
ed by his shipmates on his laie heroic con 
duct, and some hints tvere occasionally hove 
out as to what might hereafter happen be 
tween himself and the little Julia ; being a 
modest and unassuming lad, instead of be- 
coming vain of his exploits, he used to reply 
to these good-humored jokes, that he had 
done no more than his duly, and that any 
one coidd have accomplished what he had 
done without diflficnity or danger. 

The cargo being at length discharged, and 



having now cofYsiderable leisure time before 
him, Captain D. who was a very kind and in- 
dulgent commander, reminded him of bis 
engagement to visit Mr. Mulford and family. 

He would gladly have excused himself 
much 'as he desired again to^see little Ju]i>'« 
on account of what he considered his rustic 
dress and habits ; but Captain D. who knew 
more of the world, and especially how much 
better a seaman appears in his own garb and 
habits than in any other, insisted on his com- 
pliance with his engagement, and away went 
Jack to pay a Visit to one of the wealthiest 
gentlemen in Liverpool, dressed i*! a bine 
jacket, ta^-paulin hat, and striped trowsers. 

The splendid mansion of Mr. Mulford was 
situated in the suburbs of the city, io the 
middle of an estensive park, set with elegant 
shrubs and plants, with a porter at the gate, 
and every other indication of a wealthy and 
fashionable British gentleman. 

Jack stopped as he came to the gate, and 
tho' free from that silly bashfulness that often 
makes people appear to a great disadvantage, 
but still fearful of being thought too forward, 
iiesitated as he approached the surly old por- 
ter, to consider in what manner he should 
best make known his business. But as he 
stood thus hesitating, he was addressed in a 
gruff and angry manner by the other, who 
asked him what he wanted in thus loitering 
about the gate. 

Jack, a little indignant at the insolent man- 
ner in which he was addressed, replied with 
boldness; * I wis4i to enter, sir.' 

« You do,' exclaimed the other, in the satuo 
angry tone, ' If that is what you want, you had 
better budge, or I will send you to the house 
of correction.' * Not so fast,* siiid Jack, * and 
don't talk to me about the house of correc- 
tion ; I came to visit your master, and if he 
was hero, he would^robably treat me with 
more civility. 

• Bold words, indeed, my yoiing tar,' said 
the porter, * and so you say you have busi- 
ness with my master ; pray be so good as to 
tell me what it can be ? to ask some deed of 
charity, I dare say ?' The sunburnt coun- 
tenance of Jack was flushed with a glow of 
virtuous indignation at the thou^^ht of being 
mistaken for a common beggar, and whli 
more anger than he often displayed when be 
considered himself insulted, replied ; — * After 
being invited by Mr. Mulford himself to visit 
him at his house, I had expected to do so 
without being insulted by his domestics. So 
if yon calculate to let me pass, please to do 
so without further ceremony ; if not I will 
return to the vessel.' 

* Ha !' said the other, whh his grim coun- 
tenance relaxing into something like a smile, 
• you are then the young yankee lad that saved 
my little mistress from drowning the other 
day ; come in, come in, my little tar, my 
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master Mtiiford lias been expecting jou for 
several 'days.' Then surveying his scainan*8 
dress, he continued, * but, I am thinking, you 
vrould have done as well to hnve put on a little 
belter outfit.' 

Jack thought as much himself, but remem- 
bering that it was the orders of liis master, 
made no reply, but entered the gate, and 
walked towards the mansion. 

As he npproached the door and saw anoth- 
er porter standing in the hall, he prepared for 
another rencontre similar to that he had just 
passed ; but as he was about to address him, 
he was relieved from his embarrassment by 
the appearance of little Julia, who had ob- 
served him from the window, and now came 
bounding towards him like a fawn. Before 
either had time to speak, she threw her arms 
around his neck, and begged him to walk in, 
as her father and mother had long been ex- 
pecting him. 

He was accordingly ushered into the draw- 
* ing-room, splendidly furnished ; and liowever 
he might hare been embarrassed under other 
circumstances, he recollected of hearing it 
observed, that people always appeared to the 
best advantage when they appeared the most 
natural, he made himself as much at home 
as if ho had been in his mother's cottage. 

He was soon joined by Mr. and Mrs. Mul- 
ford wlio treated him in the most aO'ectionate 
manner, and introduced him to several of 
their friends, as the brave lad who had saved 
the life of their daughter. 

All joined in asking him a great many 
qvtcstions about his country and his friends, 
and were much pleased with the correctness 
of his answers ; but what interested them the 
most was the affection with which he spake 
of his mother and sisters. In this manner 
the day passed away, and at evening he took 
his leave, having received a promise from the 
family that they would visit him on board of 
the vessel before it sailed. 

CMAPTER VII. 

Our juvenile readers hav^ doubtless been 
waiting a considerable time to hear what hns 
become of the cabin boy, whom we left a short 
time ago at the house of Mr. Mulford, in 
Liverpool : after spending the day very agree- 
ably, he returned to the ship, uhere he was 
visited the day before it sailed by the interest- 
ing family, who treated him very nlYectionately 
and sent several rich presents to his mother 
and sisters. 

He had a safe and prosperous voyage home- 
ward, and if our limits permitted, we might 
mention a number of interesting -incidents! 
that occurred after his return from sea. Bm 
as we propose to finish our story in this 
chapter, we must pass over many amusing 
circumstances that occurred during bis second 
and third voyage to Liverpool, anti only 
notice the events of the fourth and last voyage. 



which though it commenced with a series of 
misfortunes, terminated iu the making of his 
fortune. 

Having hitherto only crossed the Atlantic, 
he felt a desire to see more of the world, 
and a few days after he became twelve years 
old, by the recommend of Captain , he 

obtained the station of cabin boy on board 
the ship Jefferson, bound to Calcutta. 

As the wind was favorable, the vessel, whs 
wafted from the shore, and commenced her 
trackless course towards the eastern Hemis- 
phere. Several days, and even weeks, passed 
away, without any particular disaster, or cir- 
cumstance worth noticing. At they were 
to put in at the Cape of Good Hope,- they ap- 
proached much nearer the coast of Africa 
than is customary with vessels bound to India. 
Having crossed the equator, they were 
bearing to the southward, when just as the sun 
went down, a dark heavy cloud appeared just 
above the horizon, accompant^ with occa- 
sional flashes of lightning, «^Buowed with 
the distant roar K)f thunder^As sudden 
storms of wind, rain, and thunder, are com- 
mon in the latitude in which they were sailing 
at that season of the year, no immediate ap- 
prehension was experienced till about ten in 
the evening, when the sky became suddenly 
obscured, and a sudden gust of wind Inid the 
vessel almost upon her beam ends« She, 
however, righted ; and though the first blast 
soon passed over, the sea became suddenly 
agitated, and the vessel was driven at a furi- 
ous rate before the wind. As the sails were 
soon taken in, and every necessary precaution 
taken, little danger was apprehended ; and in 
this manner they continued to sail with the 
wind whe9 a streak of lightning ran down the 
main mas!, and glancing on the mizen, shat- 
tered them both to fragments, besides greatly 
damaging tlie deck and hull. This was follow- 
ed by a sudden blast of wind, which laid her 
completely on her beam ends, in which situa 
tion she continued to drift, exposed to alt the 
fury ofthe contending elements, and the only 
chance of safety was in boats. While pre- 
paring to do this. Jack was sent by tlie 
Captain to remove some articles from the 
state-room, when the wreck gave a lunge, 
which disengaged the boat from her, and as Jack 
was supposed to have perit^hed. he was ac- 
cordingly abandoned to his f.<tc. Considering 
his case as desperate, he at first made but 
little effort to extricate himself; but judging 
from the motion of the wreck that the storm 
was abating, he placed himself near the cabin 
window, where he remained till morning, find- 
ing the vvreck still afloat, and that the storm 
had entirely passed over, he succeeded in 
forcing the window, and once more found 
himself in the open air. His finft impulse 
was to thank heaven for his deliverance thus 
fur, and implore its protection through the 



dangers that awaited him. His attention was 
of course next directed to the means of escape, 
and for this purpose he cast his eyes around 
the wide expanse of waters with which he was 
surrounded, to see if there was a sail in view, 
or any other object that might excite a ray of 
hope. At first nothing appeared but the wjde 
extended ocean, still considerably aghated by 
the storm of the preceding night ; but as the 
sun arose, a bright streak, somewhat above 
the level of the water, appeared in the eastern 
horizon. This he at first considered to be 
no other than a cloud ; but remaining station- 
ary, and becoming more visible as the day 
progressed, he was satisfied that it must be 
the western coast of Africa, and his attention 
was of course directed to the means of attain- 
ing it. 

[We omit an account of bis escape upon a raft, hit 
landing and several monttis residence among. the natives, 
when he was taken off by an English trader, and landed 
in Brtstol.j , 

If he thought himself fortunate w finding 
himself once more in a civilized country, after 
his long and painful adventures, this was all he 
could boast of, as he not only found himself 
.among strangers, but with his remaining gar« 
ments in tatters, his skin parched with the 
burning sunbeams of the torrid ^one," and 
not a single penny in his pocket. Under such 
circumstances, almost any other boy of his 
age would have given up under discourage- 
ment ; but Jack was a spirited fellow, and 
instead of being ashamed of his present sliabby 
condition, he would often smile as he looked 
down upon himself, observing good humor- 
edly, • I wonder what my mother would say 
to see me in m> present plight.* His first 
intention was to go on board of an American 
vessel and return home ; but on applying for 
a passage, he was laughed and hooted at by 
the crew, who took him for a vagabond or a 
runaway ; and though he attempted to tell his 
story, they only laughed at him fbr thinking 
that he could thus easily impose upon their 
credulity. 

It is true Jack felt somewhat indignant at 
the reception he met with, which was very dif- 
ferent from what he had reason to expect from 
his own countrymen and seamen ; but when he 
reflected upon his present circumstances and 
appearance, he coulJ not so much bUme them 
for taking him for a runaway. What was 
next to be done ? No American vessel would 
take him home in his present shabby condi- 
lion, and no one would employ him where he 
was. The only kindness he ex|>erienced was 
from an Irish tar that he fell in with on board 
an American Vessel, who, with the charac- 
teristic frankness of his nation, not only re- 
proved his shipmates for their uncivil treat- 
ment, but assisted him in a cast off suit of his 
own, which though even a great deal too large, 
be contrived to make them fit by cutting off 
(he legs of bis trowsers and the sleeves of his 
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coat, and thus equipped, though much more 
comfortable than before, his appearance was 
ictiially more hiughHble. The kind-hearted 
IrishiTi in g.ire him three English shillings in 
inonej, and u» he learned that it was the in- 
tention of Jack to go to Liverpool, gave him 
H letter of recommendation to his former 
»l)ip master, who now resided in that city. — \ 
Tlic tears started from the ejes of Jack as 
he took leave of the honest tar, and in better 
spirits than he had experienced for many days 
commenced his journey by land to the above 
mentioned city. 

He coald not help laughing when he saw 
h\B singular shadow as he walked along the 
high road, which seemed to mock his ridicu- 
lous appearance ; and when he reflected upon j 
the sorry figure that he was likely to cut at the 
splendid mansion of Mr. Mulford, t\hom he 
intended to visit, he laughed outright. But 
besides the inconvenience that he felt from 
his ill-shaped apparel, he found that it sub 
Jected him to other disadvantages, as every 
boy that he met laughed at him, and called 
bim a runsiway anfl a vagabonfl ; and did not 
stop at pehing him with stones and brickbats. 
Jack, however, bore his lot with patience, as 
he s^d to himself, * an unkind world this to 
the unfortunate/ 

He bad, however, nearly completed his 
journey on the evening of ihc third day after 
leaving Bristol,. and though he used his money 
with the utmost economy, he had not a single 
halfpenny remaining. This, however gave 
him but little trouble, as he was now within 
three hours walk of Liverpool ; and though 
he would be compelled to sleep in the open air, 
he remembered that he had oft been worse 
lodged, and therefore be^an to look out for 
a comfortable place, uhere he woidd not be 
disturbed. Coming at length to a large farm 
house, he turned into the field, and laid him- 
self down under the hedge, where he soon 
fell asleep. He had not, however, remained 
long in this situation, when he was aroused 
by the shouts of several persons, who appear- 
ed to be coming to\^rds him with great speed, 
as if in pursuit of some one. His first im- 
pulse was to Txuit and had he done so, he would 
doubtless hnve been able to have made his 
esc:ipe. * But why shoidd I run ? s lid he to 
himself; * I have injured no ono, and h.«ve 
nothing to fear.* He accordingly raised him- 
self up, and had not waited many minutes, 
when he found himself rudely seized by a 
country bumpkin, who exclaimed with an oath, 
• I have got yon at last, my young vilUin,' 
f^iving him nt the same time, a hearty shake, 
that fairly made his joints to crack. He was 
in a moment afi^r joined by two others, who 
filsoseiced him in the same rude and unfeeling 
manner ; and though Jack repeatedly ii>quir- 
ed of them what he had done, the oidy answer 
ch^t he could obtain was, * Ha my young son,' 



we will now teach you what is what.' He 
was accordingly taken into the farm house, 
and carefully guarded through the night, and 
early the next morning was t^ken before a 
country magistrate for tr'.al. He now, for the 
first time, learned the circumstances under 
which he had been arrested. It appeared 
that the orchard of the fnrmer, under whose 
hedge Jack had taken up his lodgings, 
had been robbed several nights in succes- 
sion by some of the neighboring boys, 
and though a watch had been set, they had 
succeeded in eluding them. It was in pur- 
suit of them that the men already mentioned 
fell in ivith Jack, and mistaking him for one 
of them, had arrested him in the manner 
ibove described. 

It was in vain that he protested his inno- 
cence and entire ignorance of all participation 
in the affair ! one swore that he had seen him 
in the garden, another stated that his pockets 
were filled with fruit at the time he had ar- 
rested him j^^ though he attempted to tell 
his story, m/K^s sent to the workhouse for 
thirty days. Jack submitted to his lot with 
heroic fortitude ; but as he was about to de- 
part from the court-room, he inquired of the 
magistrate whether he was acquainted with 
Mr. Midford of Liverpool. *And supposing 
that I am,' replied his honor, * what is that to 
tlie present purpose ?' 

Nothing more. Sir,' said Jack, • than 
this ; if you should happen to src him, ask 
him if he remembers a boy by the name of 
Jack Lawrence.* 

Hey a dcy, my young vagabond, you 
pretend to be an acquaintance with Mr. Mul- 
ford ; you must not expect to catch old birds 
so easily. From your appearance. I should 
think you better acquainted with .the town 
beadle than wiih Mr. .Mulford of Liverpool ; 
then liMighiug heartily at his own wit, ordered 
the <onsiald« to do his duly. Jack was accor- 
dingly sent to the town workhouse, where he 
remained for the thirty days appointed. 

When he came out, before yt:iriln;; lo 
Liverpool, he called upon the mngisiruie who 
had sentenced him, and, in a very respcciful 
manner, inquired whether he knew him. 

* Know you I' exclaimed the magistrate ; 

* my little gcmleman, I know I sent you to the 
workhouse a few days ago, and will send you 
there again, my lad, if you do nrt leave the 
town immedi'iiely ; we have already loo many 
fellows like yourself about the streets.' 

* I am calculating to leave the town,* 
said Jack, * as soon as possible, and only 
called to say to your honor, that I am not the 
worthless vagabond you take me for, and i( 
my own word is not sufficient to satisfy you, 
Mr. Mulford of Liverpool, will probably 
avouch for tlie truth of what I tell you.' 

* Ha, my lad *' exclaimed the magistrate, 

* so you w:mt me to bite again at that bait, do 



you ? Oat of my house this moment, juu 
young scape g:d1ow8, or I will send yoo next 
lime where you will not escape so easily.' 

Jack bowed respectfully, and withdrew. 
As he was now only a few miles from Liver- 
pool, he commenced his journey on foot, and 
had nearly reached the suburbs of the city, 
when he discovered a coach approaching. As 
ijhe thought he recognized tlte arms of the 
Mulford family, with which he had become ac- 
quainted, he halted to satisfy himself; when 
greatly to his astonishment, the coach stopped 
and some one called him by nanie. In anotli- 
er moment, Julia descended from the car- 
riage, and notwithstanding his odd and mis- 
sha|>en dress, embraced him as she would a 
brother, calling^out to her parents, • It is he— 
it is my kind-hearted cabin boy.* Mr. and 
Mrs. Mulford immediately descended from the 
roach, and though they were somewhat surpri- 
sed to find him in his present plight, it did not 
prevent them from embracing him with all the 
tenderness that they could have shown to an. 
only and dutiful son. 

On learning from him the cause of b'm 
present shabby appearance, they took him 
into the coach and turned towards home. 

After supplying him with all that his neces- 
sities required, they requested him to give 
I hem a detailed account of all that had trans- 
pired since leaving them. All listened with 
the most profound attention to the detail of 
his misforlunes, till ho came to the point 
where he wiis cast in to the workhouse, when 
the indignation of Mr. Mulford knew no 
bounds. He immediatrly ordered his car- 
riage, and taking Jack with him, set out for 
the house of the magistrate before mentioned. 
When they arrivedi and it was announced 
to his honor that Mr. Mulford had arrived, 
he was all plausibility, and seemed to consid- 
er himself liij;hly honored J*y the visit ; but 
on seeing Jack in his altered condition, his 
countenance changed, and, unsolicited, he 
cAnfnenced making an ex<^nse for his uofcel- 
iuji conduct. Mr. Mulfortl heard him through, 
after which he confirmed all that Jack had 
stated in his defence, and after giving the 
magistrate a severe reproof, departed. 

Jack was detained several days in his fam- 
ily, where he was treated in the most affec- 
tionate ipanner, and Mr. Midford even went 
so far as to hint to him, if he would marry 
in his family he would settle a part of his vast 
estate upon him ; but finding him anxious to 
return to his mother and sisters, he at length 
obtained a passage for him on board of an 
American vessel. He had a prosperous voy- 
age homeward, and found his mother and 
sisters in good heahh ; their sufferings had 
been great indeed at the news of the loss of 
the vessel on board of which Jack had sailed, 
as he was supposed to have perilled. 
We will not atten^pt to describe the joyful 
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scene that followed, which, if possible, was 
increased by the news that arrived a few days 
after at the sea-side cottage. From this it 
appeared that Mr. Mulford had given orders 
to his agent in Boston to repurchase the 
estate formerly owned by Captain Lawrence, 
anil bestow <he same upon his widow, while 
he requested Jack to return ag;»in to Liver- 
pool, for which place he sailed a few days after, 
and when we hear from him again, we trust 
that we sh:ill hear thnt he has succeeded to 
0>at state of worldly prosperity to which his 
virtues so well entitle him. 



For the Raral Repository. 

Ms. Editor— It has ofhite be«n enstomarjrlfbr the rocm- 
^rsof ibe * Soelal Club* in this place, to meet oceasionalb^ 
for the purpose of relating such incidents as have trans- 
pired In their past history, and also such stories as they 
may have heard or read. Among the many told the last 
time we conversed, was the following, which I traaimlt 
to you without delay ; and it Is to be hoped, at the same 
time, that It will be received by your readers with as much 
Joy and gratification, as it was by the members of the club, 
when related to th«m. This is hot an abridgement, and I 
would refer those who wish to examine the deiails, to the 
Persian Tales, which have been translated by a Mr. 
Philips. Should yon deem it worthy of a place in your ex- 
cellent columns, you will please insert. B. P. C. 

ChckvilU, Madison Co. 1839. 

Personal Identity. 

* The unbodied spirit flios— 
And lodges where it ilghuii in ronn or beast.* 

Fadlallau, a prince of great virtue, suc- 
ceeded his father Bin Ortoc in tlie kingdom of 
Mousel. n«: reigned over his faiihful subjects 
for some time, and lived in great happiness 
with his heauieous consort queen Zemroud*'., 
when there appeared at his court a young 
dcrvis of so lively apd entertaining a turn, of 
wit, as won upon tlie affections of every one 
he conversed with. His reputation grew so 
fast every day, that it at l;ist raised a curiosity 
in the prince himself to see and trilk with inm. 
lie did so ; and, far from fmdingthat common 
fame had fl ittered him, he was soon convinced 
that every thing tii..t he had heard of him fell 
short of ihe truth. 

F.idlallah iumiodiaiely lost all manner of 
relish for the conversation of other men ; 
and, as he was every day more and more 
satisfied of the abilities of this stranger, offer- 
ed him the first posts in the kini^dom. The 
young dervis after having thanked him with a 
very singtdar modesty, desired to be excused, 
as having -made a vow never to accept of any 
employment, and preferring a free and inde- 
pendant state of life to all other conditions. 

The king was infmitely chi«rmed with so 
great an example of moderation : and though 
he coidd not get him to engage in a life of 
business^ roade him however liis chief com- 
panion and first favorite. 

As they were one day hunting together and 
happened to be separated from the rest of 
the company, the dervis entertained Fadlallah 
with an account of his travels and adventures. 
After having related to him several curiosities 



which he had seen in Che Indies : ' It was in 
this place,* says he, * that I contracted an 
acquaintance with an old brachman, who wo^ 
skilled in the most hidden powers of nature : 
he died within my arms, and with his parting 
breath communicated to me one of the most 
valuable secrets, on condition that I should 
never reveal it to any man.* The king inime 
diately reflecting on his young favorite's hav 
ing refused the late offers of greatness he 
had made him, told him that he presumed 
it was the power of making gold, * No, sir, 
says the dervis,* it is somewhat more wonder- 
ful than that ; it is the power of reanimating 
a dead body, by flinging my own soul into it.* 
While he was yet speaking, a doe came 
bounding by ihem, and the king who h.id his 
bow ready, shot her through the heart ; telling 
the dervis that a fair opportunity now offered 
for him to show his art. The young dervis 
immediately left his own body breathless on 
the ground, while at the same instant that of 
the doe was reanimated. She came to the 
king, fawned upon him, au<|(||^r having play- 
ed several wanton tricks, ffll upon the grass ; 
at the same instant the body of the dervis 
recovered its life. Tlie king was infinitely 
pleased at so uncommon an operation, and con- 
jured his friend by every thing that was sacred 
to communicate it to him. The dervis at first 
made some scruple of violating his promise 
to the dying brachman ; but tt>ld him at last 
that he found he could conceal nothing from 
so excellent a prince ; after having obligated 
him therefore by an oath of secrecy, he taught 
him to repeat two cabalHStic wortis, in pro- 
uciuncing of which tlie whole secret consisted. 
Tlie king impatient to try the experiment, 
immediately repeated them as he had been 
taught, ^nd in an instant found himself in the 
body of the doe. He had but a little while to 
contemplate himself in his new being ; for 
(he treacherous dervis, shooting his own soul 
into the royjd corpse, and bending the princes 
own bow against him. had Idid him dead on 
the spot, had not the king, who perceived his 
intent, fled swiftly to the wood. 

The dervis now triumphing in his villany, 
returned to Mousel, and filled the throne 
and bed of the unhappy Fadlallah. 

The first thing he took care of, in order to 
secure himself in his newly acquired kingdom, 
was to issue out a proclamation, ordering 
his subjects to destroy all the does in the 
realm. The king had perished among the rest 
had he not avoided his pursuers by reanima- 
ting the body of a nightingale^ which he saw 
lie dead at the foot of a tree. In this new 
shape he winged his way in safety to the 
palace ; where perching upon a tree which 
stood near the queen*8 apartment, he filled 
the whole place with so many melodious notes 
as drew her to the windo^^^e had the 
mortification to see that, instead of beipg 



pitied, he only moved the mirth of his prin- 
cess, and of a young female slave was with 
her. He continued however to serenade her 
every morning, until at last the queen, charm- 
ed with hisharmony, sent for the bird-catc hers, 
and ordered them to employ their uunost 
skill to put that little creature in her posses- 
sion. The king, pleased uiih an opportunity 
of being once more near his beloved consort, 
easily suflered himself to be taken ; and when 
he was presented to her, though he showed 
a fearful ness to be touched by any of the 
other ladies, flew of his own accdrd, and hid 
Jiiraself in the queen*s bosom. Zemroude 
was highly pleased at the unexpected fond- 
ness of her new favorite, and ordered him to 
be kept in an open cage in her own apart- 
ment. He had there an opportunity of ma- 
king his court to her every morning, by a 
thousand little actions, ivhich his shape allow- 
ed him. The qtieen passed away whole hours 
every day in hearing and playing with him. 
Fadlallah could even have thought himself 
happy in tHis state of life, had he not fre- 
quently endured the inexpressible torment of 
seeing the M|ervis enter the apartment and 
caress his queen even in his presence. 

The usurper amidst his toying with the 
princess, would often endeavor to ingratiate 
himself with her nightingale, and while the. 
enraged Fadlallah pecked at him with his bill, 
bent his wings, and showed all the marks of 
impotent rage, it only afforded his rival and 
ihc queen n^ matter for their diversion. 

Zemroude was likewise fond of ti little 
lap-dog which she kept in her apartment, 
and whicli one niglit hsppenetl to die. The 
king immediately found himself inclined to 
quit the shape of the nightingale and enliven 
(his new body. He did so, and the next 
morning Zemroude saw her favorite bird lie 
dead in the cage. It is impossible to express 
her grief on tliis occasion ; and when she 
called to mind all its little actions, which ap- 
peared to have something in them like reason, 
she was inconsolable for her loss. Her 
women immediately sent for the dervis to 
come and comfort her, who, after having in 
vain represented to her the weakness of being 
grieved at such an accident ; touched at last 
by her repeated complaints, ' Well madam,* 
says he, ' I will exert the utmost of my art 
to please you. Your nightingale shall again 
revive every morning, and serenade you as 
before !* the queen beheld him with a look, 
which easily showed she did not believe him ; 
when laying himself down on a sofa, he shot 
his soul into the nfghtingale, and Zemroude 
was amazed to see her bird revive. Tlie 
king who was a spectator of all that passed, 
lying under the shape of a lap-dog in one 
corner of the room, immediately recovered 
his own body, and running to the cage, with 
the utmost indignation twisted off the neck of 
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the false nigliungHie. Zeiiuoude was niorej 
than ever amazed and concerned at this 
second accident until the king, entreating her 
to hear liim related to her his whole adven- 
ture. The body of the dervis, which was 
found dead in the wood, and his edict for 
killing all the deer, left her no room to doubt 
of the truth of it ; but the story adds, that 
out' of an extreme delicacy, peculiar to the 
oriental ladies, she was so hij^hly afflicted at 
the innocent adultery in which she had for 
some time lived, with tlie dervis, that no ar 
gument even from FadlallHli himself could 
compose her mind. She shortly after died 
with grief, begging his pardon with her last 
breath, for what the most rigi«l justice could 
not have interpreted as a crime. 

The king was so afflicted with her death, 
that he left his kingdom to one of his nearest 
relations and passed the rest of his days in 
solitude and retirement. 

From the Ladles' Repoillory. 

A Chapter on Albmns. 

BT MISS MART AlfN DODD. 

^ I DCCLARB ! Laura, I alw^ find you 
poring over that everlaslini; album ! I should 
think you ou^ht to know every word it con- 
tains by heart ; but the si^ht of it now reminds 
me of a story an elderly beau of mine, Major 
S. was telling me a few days since. I do not 
know how much of it was true, but suppose 
not more than half, the M ijor is so gifted in 
Mtory'ttlling, I forget what introduced the 
subject, but no matter ; *' Miss Julia," said he, 
•* when I was a young man" — here he made a 
half pause as if fishing fur a compliment — 
that must have been a great while ago, Major, 
said I, with a malicious look ; this was a 
damper, for he terribly hales to be thought 
old, and with a well- feigned sigh he continued, 
** there was a time, Miss Julia, when I may 
boast of having been a favorite ivith the gentler 
sex ; but alas !" O ! Major, don't look so de- 
sponding ; I am sure you are a favorite now, 
with the ladies in general, ujyself in particular— 
here his countenance brightened— for, like 
wine, you improve by age — here it fell again. 
Now, Laura, you need not lift upon me such a 
deprecating glance for if he teases me with his 
attentions why should not I tease him with my 
tongue ? but if am much longer getting through 
with the alpha, I shall never come to the omega 
of my narrative. '• Among the many gay girls 
in the town where I spent my earliest and happi- 
est days, there was one for whom I cherished 
a most true affection. She was about your age, 
Miss Julia, with the form of a sylph, eyes of| 
melting ethereal blue, lips like rounded rose- 
leaves, and long, light locks that curled and 
waYed like silken floss. She was the beauty 
and belle of our circle, and your bumble 
servant had the honor of being her most 
favored swain. 



But alw! and atsck-ft-day ! 
TUe course of true love, ibef tay, 
, Did never ruo smooUi on its way— 

and the obstacle which ruffled the current of 
our happines was a sky-blue, gilt-leaved album, 
that she one dajr handed me for my contri- 
bution, at the same time saying it must be 
original ami in poetry ; for she was certain I 
could write poetry, and if Phrenology had 
flourished in those days she would probably 
have asserted wkh equal truth that I had the 
» bump.' Well, I took it home, and for three 
long months it troubled my thoughts, sleeping 
or waking. At last a n>essage came from my 
lady love that she was to leave town on the 
morrow, and wished her album ; but would 
not take it without my tribute, which must be 
inserted on pain of her displeasure. This 
was a spur for my failing courage, and I com- 
menced racking my brain for a subject ; but 
to think she should insist upon poetry— I 
could easier have written a sermon. In vain 
I strove to mount the %vinged steed of Apollo 
for a gallop ^f^he Parnassian height ; be 
threw his inexperienced rider before he had 
time to string the syllables of half a line. In 
vain I tried every room and every chair in the 
house ; no muse had haunted them, and they 
were all alike uninspiring. I besought the moon 
to pity nic, but she gave no answer, and the 
gleaming stars stirred not the waters of poesy 
which lay ftagnant at my heart. The brook, 
the river, the mountain, and the sunset, alike 
failed to furnish me with a theme, or an image. 
I had worked myself into a fever of despair, 
and with desperate determination took my 
pen for the thousandth lime, resolved to make 
some sort of a rhyme, and this ivas the fruit 
of my agonizing : 

My native town is Kent, my name is Will, 

My place of residence Is on a hill ; 

My deeds have never swelled the trump of flune, 

No poet's laurels wreathe around my name. 

I always thought— and now I think so more— 

To write in Albums is a horrid bore.* 

' Well, Major, what said the lady ? I am 
sure she laughed heartily, for it was unique in 
in plan, and melodious in execution ; I should 
have considered it a perfect gem.* 

* " All, Miss Julia, I wish nil young ladies 
were as sensible and good natured as you 
are, and more especially the owners of 
albums ; but she of ivhom I speak was far 
different. I supposed she would take it as a 
joke, of course ; but whether she really 
thought me a poet, and expected something 
sublime— though how she should is a mystery, 
for that unlucky scrap was the first and last of 
my rhyming— or wished an excuse to get rid 
of roe, I cannot tell ; but she showed more 
anger than was becoming, refused to corres- 
pond with me while absent, treated mo as a 
stranger on her return, and married a wild 
handsome fi^w before a year had passed ; 
and now • M^rly-headed urchins call her 
mother.* I have hated the vtry mention of an 



album eversincie, and the sight of one alnfosC 
throws me into a syncope ; therefore. Miss 
Julia, if yon are the proprietor of one, I 
entreat you never to request from me an 
original offering, for it would be very hard 
refusing to oblige you." ' 

• Let not your heart be troubled. Major, for 
I have never possessed one of those gilt-bound 
tormentors ; they had become rather unfiish* 
ion^ble before my entree into society and arc 
growing more so, but I will have one directly 
if you will promise to dedicate it with an 
original poem. He laughed heartily, and 
taking his hat bade me good morning ; and 
now, Latira do tell me what there is in that 
old relic of yotirs, wlneh looks as though it 
had seen better days, so very interesting, for 
I have never had the curiosity to inquire 
before ; and don't lecture me about talking 
so to the Major, for if I did not provoke him 
occasionally, be would turn my poor light 
head with his flatteries. I must confess I can 
swallow a little high-seasoned flattery, but too 
much of it is sickening, and I hope I am not 
qiHte such a simpleton as the man seems to 
think.* 

' I can tell no anecdote about my album so 
amusing as the Major's, which, I am sure, 
Julia, has lost none of its embellishinents in 
your recital ; for you,' also, have the gift 
which was ascribed in the beginning to the 
* hero of the tale ;' but the book is not less 
prized by me because the fashion of it is 
passing away and its years are many, for it 
was the gift of a beloved brother when I was 
a wild and light-hearted school-girl, like your- 
self dear Julia, wlien no distrust had entered 
my bosom, and no cloud overshadowed my 
pathway— >when I thought not the time would 
come to separate so widely those who twined 
their arms around each other and met every 
day with a kiss ; who toiled over the same 
studies, laughed away the hours of recreation,- 
and knelt together in evening prayer— or 
that those wlio loved mo then woidd not love 
me always — when wc little felt thar indiffer- 
ence would grow up between us, th:it we 
should ever meet as strangers, or coldly pass 
each other in the streets of the city. Since 
those careless days I have drank some bitter 
draughts from the cup of sorrow, and learned 
that the thiugs of earth are not so fair as seem- 
ed to the young heart ; that the clearest dawn 
may be clouded ere noonday, and the fairest 
hopes blighted in their budding. Some 
whose names are here inscribed have gone 
down to the grave early, while their footsteps 
were yet on thornless roses, and their eyes 
bright and joyous as the sunlight of morning ; 
O, dear to my heart are the characters which 
their young hands traced ! Some are still my 
most true friends, therefore do I value what 
they have written — some are far away, and 
others have forgotttn me. The blue, cold 
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serf rolls over the form of that beloved broth- 
er and one who was even denrer than a broth- 
er. They went forth upon the voyage iviih 
buoyant Bpirits, to view the wonders of the 
olden world, the scenes of her romantic 
legends, 4ier storied castles itnd her lianmed 
grots«— to gaze upon the works of her hn- 
niortal artists, the all but breathing marble 
and the life-like canvass ; but all we know of 
is that they were never heard of more. It 
was one of their last acts, on the eve of de- 
• parture, to playfully place their autographs 
* here together, within an emblematic wreath, 
and the leaf has often been blotted with the 
tears of many friends. Such are the memo- 
ries connected with my album ; do you won- 
der, Julia, that it is often read, and carefully 
preserved, by on€ who would not cast away a 
faded flower which a friend had given her 
without reluctance, or breathe " that withering 
word, farewell,** but with sad forebodings, and 
a longing for the time when it shall be spoken 
no more forever ?' 

* O! Laura, I am grieved to think of having 
lightly mentioned the book you prize so 
much ; but they are so often full of idle flat- 
tery, unmeaning compliments and hollow pro- 
fessions ; I thought not they might contain 
truth also, and hold enshrined pleasant or sad 
remembrances. Their pages should never be 
filled by the hands of strangers, but lieM 
sacred to truth and the offerings of friendship 
and esteem. I should like to converse with 
you longer u\jon this subject, but mother 
wished me to return soon. I know you will 
forgive me if I have said any thing which wound- 
ed your feelings, and now, dear Laura, good 
bye ; I will bring my work and sit with you 
again to-morrow.' 
Hartford, Ci. 



The Parson's Boots. 

TuK Rev. Mr. F , of Connecticut, 

was a nbole souled and obliging man. He 
would deny his neighbors nothing in the way 
of accommodation, which in conscience they 
could ask. But as a sort of ofisett, it was 
hinted that he claimed a return in the good 
graces of the wives, daughters, and so fofth, of 
his much obliged neighbors. Whether com- 
mon report btlied the parson or not, the 
result was the same, and many a high 
joke, both sly and open, was passed ofi" at his 
expense. A young man, a neighbor of his, 
wished to appear in boots on a certain occa- 
sion, and having none of his own. went to 
Hsk the loan of the parson's. * Yes Joel,' 
said the good parson, *you may have the boots ; 
but you must return them eoon.' * Sariinly,' 
returpod Joel, * Til fetch them home right 
away as soon as ever I'm done with 'em, and 
that'll be to-morrow evening if nothing haiJ- 



pens.' The parson looked out for his boots 
on the morrow, but they did not come. It 
was the same the next day after, and so on 
for three weeks. In all that time, Joel never 
showed his face, and the bootless parson 
began to loose all patience, when one day, 
meeting the delinquent with a boot in each 
hand, he exclaimed, * Well young man, you 
are a pretty fellow, are you not ?' • Why so 
the gals say,' replied Joel, showing h\s teeth. 

• You forgot to bring home my boots as you 
promised.' • O, no, I did'nt forget Mr.— ^, 
I sot out the very next day evening to fetch 
'em home. But just as I got agin the road« 
your boots would'nt go an inch furder, and I 
was obliged to stop and talk along with the 
gals awhile, till by and by it got to be so late, 
thinks t, I won't bring the boots homo to 
night.' • Well what hindered you ft-oni bring- 
ing them home the next evening ?* "* Why, 
the next evening I sot out wkh 'em again, and 
with a good deal of ivbippin and spurrin, I 
got them past the road that Hlds to the dea- 
con's ; and now thinks I, VW get along well 
enough. Well, and so it turned out, until I 
come to the lane that turns down to Col. 
Butrick's and there as true as I am alive, 
the boots stopped again, and they would'nt 
budge a step, till I'd gone down and talked 
with Sally Butrick awhile. So it got to be 
late agin that evening.' » But that does not 
account for the whole three weeks.' » No, 
but I'll tell you how it was. The very next 
evening I determined the boots should go 
home whether or no. So I set out to fetch 
*em away round across lots, so as not to puss 
the deacon's road nor the colonel's lane.— - 
Well, this project worked amazin' well. — ^The 
two greatest difliculties were got over, and 
now thinks I, I'll take the high road again ; 
but deuce take the boots, as I came opposite the 
widow Smith's they would stop again. And 
so it was evening after evening, until this 
morning, 1 thought I'd set out in the day 
time, and see what I could do then.' The 
parson vexed as he was, could not help smi- 
ling at Joel's account of the perversity of his 
boots, and congratulated him on his success 
in getting them thus far on their way liome. 

* Why, to be sure,' said Joel, * I've been 
rather lucky in gcttin' by, as it were, all the 
most dangerous places, but I had to work 
pretty hard for though it was day time, 
the boots kept a tarnal twitching and jerking 
as I came by the deacon's and the dtonel's 
and the widow's. But I took the bits in my 
teeth and set my face strait afore me, and 
here I am. And now Mr. F , if you'll 
just take charge of the boots yourself, I'll be 
much obliged to you.' ' Ob, certainly Joel 
and glad to get *em so.' Joel handed over 
the boots and said, as he turn^l^out to go 
back, * I'm very much obliged to you for (lie 
use on 'em, Mr. F— — ; they are capital 



I boots and fitted me to a shavin, but the trutit 
on't is, they have a tamashun nack of going 
to see the gals, ^New-York Transcript, 

During the rebellion in Scotland, Elarl 
Chesterfield was in Ireland, and, one morn-* 
ing wheni^ ivas reported that the Ro.nian 
Catholics were about to rise, a gentleman ran 
very abruptly into his chamber — * My Lord, 
we are undone/ says he, * all Ireland is ex- 
pected to be up immediately.* * Why, what 
o'clock is it V says the Earl. • Ten, my 
Lord,' answered the gentleman. * Then I 
will get up myself,' says his Lordship, * for 
I think every man ought to be up al ten 
o'clock.' 



A TotJifci clergyman having, in the 
hearing of Dr. Harr, stated he would 
nothing he could not understand, 
young man,' said t4ie doctor, * yuur ere' 
be shortest of any man's I know.' 
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lietters ContmlBlBir Remlttanees 

Reeiivid at this OHlee, 
the amo 
B. B. A. Alexander, I^BlSl.OO ; L. B. A. Factory Point, 
f! Vl. tl,(», O. P. J. BethlTVu «!,«); P. A. R. Hartford, 
', Ct •1.00 ; D. S. HttDover, N. U. •l,r«: N. 6. Lebanon, 
I, N. H. tl.OO; H. B. Potad^, N. Y. $1,00; D.O. C. Perry- 
11 vllte, N. y. tl.OO; G. A. H. Olicnl, N. Y. «l,00; P. M. 

Ortekany, N. Y. f5,00: N. F. EagtLexiDgloo, N. Y. $1,00 ; 

D. 8. PraiuvlIIe, N. Y. fl.OO; M. J. M. Athent, W. Y. 

•1,00; P. M. Otadawa, N. Y. 96,00; P. M. PiymoaUi Vt. 

•1,00 ; E. G. Sunderland Mb. f 1,00. 



From the Albany Argas. 

Hudffon JLHuatIc Asylnm. 

S. <- O. H. rrhile^ JV. D. PreprieUrt. 
Daring the year 1838, ninety eight pallenui have enjov- 
ed the beneftu of this invUtulioo. Sixty have been admit- 
ted during thevear, and thirty-eight were remaining at 
the clow of 1837, 
The whole nnmber of receut cases, 30 

" chronie " «S 

" Intemperate 3 



Of the recent cases, 15 recorered. 5 convaleseoit, 5 
improving, 1 unimproved, 4 died, 30 

Of the chronic cases, 9 recovered, 6 convalescent. SI 
much improved , 15 improving, 10 ttati<Niary, 4 died, OS 

Intamperate, S reformed, 1 unraformed, 3 



Remaining, Jan. 1, 1839, 43 patients, to wft : Chronic 
cases 33, recent do. 10. 

Since the opening of this insUtutlon, a period of eight 
years and a half, four hundred and ten paUenu have been 
admitted. 

Family worship has been contiaued during the past year, 
daily, with beneflcinl effects, which aU the quiet paUenta 
have the priviiege of enjoying. 

niABBIfiD« 

In Arlinfton, Vt. on the 33d ulu by the Rev. Mr. BraytoH, 
Mr. Davi A. Adams of Union Village, N. Y. to Miss Louisa 
B. Andrews, of Arlington. 

At Ghent, on the 14ih Inst, by the Rev. P. B. Wynlioop, 
Mr. Ellsba Rowe, of Livincston, to Miss Lany Ann Link, 
eldest daughter of John W. Link, Esq. of the former place. 

At Mellenvllle, on the SHth ult. by the Rev. J. Berger, 
Mr. Hiram U. Wilkinson, to Miss Magdalen Bhufelt, both 
of Ghent. 

At ChurcblowQ, on the 31st nit. by the same, Mr. Fred- 
erick D. Pultz to Miss Anna Maria Hagedom, both of 
Claverack. 

At Canaan, on the 1st tnst. by the Rev. U. Spencer. Mr. 
Amaxa Curtis, to Mrs. Fanny Bagly, both of Tyrlngham, 
Massachusetts. 

At Ciinaaa, on the 3d Inst, by the same, Mr. Theodore 
Graves, of Deerfield, Mass. to Miss Eliza M. Graves, of 
the former place. 

DIED« 

In this city, on the 5th Inst. Edward, son of Mrs. Maria 
Race In his i6th year. 

On the 11th Inst. Mr. David Plumb, In his 98th year. 

On the 31th ult. Mrs. Melissa A. consort of James Har\*ev 
Gaul, after an illness of Ave months, which she Imre with 
resignation and Christian fortitude, aged » years, 4 months 
and 8 days. 
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For the Bural Repository. 

Oh, 'lis a dark and gloomy day, 

Wl^en ajl our friends have pawed away, 

A ad, Blumberin^ beneath the clay, 

Have left us broken hearted. 
How oft will fancy's dreams renew — 
And' saddening memory brinif to view, 
The love sincere — the friendship true, 

Which have with them departed. 

Compelled alone to pass the street, 
here not one friend of youth I meet, 
or aught to guide my wandering feet, 

Save the dim lamp of even ; 
!t, then, the tomb enclose me round, 

quiet there and peace are found, 
or parting tones disturb the ground, 
Wliere rests the child of heaven. 
Townsend, Ma. 1839. .. S. B. 



From the New-YorPBvcning Post. 
IVnrffarct BIlllv Davidson* 

AxoMO the deaths mentioned in the journals, is that of 
Miss Margaret Miller Davidson, which took place at Sar- 
atoga Springs, in the 16th year or her age. She was the 
sister of Lacrctla M. Davidson, whose literary remains 
have i>een published, and were deemed so extraordinary 
that one of the most eminent authors of the age thought 
them worthy of a notice from his pen in the Quarterly 
Review. Margaret, the youngest sister, whose death has 
recently occurred, was If pMsible, a more extraordinary 
person than the elder poetess. Her intellectual powers 
showed indications of astonishing strength and maturity 
at an age when she was scarcely out of her infancy. 
When she was but five years old she learned to write of 
her own accord, and in secret, by copying the printed 
characters in books, and the first use she made of the art 
was to commit to paper the verses which she even then 
composed. She observed, however the greatest reserve 
in regard to her writings, and it was only by accident 
that her mother, in discovering a little hoard of her lltera- 
ly treasures, found thai she had learned to write, and 
at that tender age had ah'eady become an author. The 
following lines were written at the age of nkie yean. 
We question whether the annals of literary composition 
can show any thing produced at that age, equal to them 
in merit, In propriety and beauty of thought, versiflcatiou 
and command of language. 

Home* 

1 WOULD fly from the city, would fly from its care, 
To my own native plants and my flowerets 'so fair. 
To the cool grassy shade and the rivulet bright. 
Which reflects the pale moon in its bosom of light. 
Again would I view the old cottage so dear, 
Where I sported, a babe, without sorrow or fear; 
I would leave the great city, so brilliant and gay. 
For a peep at my home on this fair summer day. 
1 have friends whom I love, and would leave with re- 
gret, 

But the love of my home, oh ! 'tis tenderer yet, 
There a sister reposes unconscious in death, 
'Twas there she first drew, and there yielded her 

breath : 
A father I love is away from me now. 
Oh ! could I but print a sweet kiss on his brow. 
Or smooth the grey locks to my fond heart so dear, 
How quickly would vanish each trace of a tear. 
Attentive I listen to pleasure's gay call, 
Bui my own happy home— it is dearer than all. 



Her moral fticuitles were unfolded with the same pre- 
maturity as her intellectual. She is described to its as 
one of the most conscientious, right minded and alTec- 
tlonate of human beings, overflowing with the most gen- 
erous sympathies. 

A shade of melancholy, however, always seemed to 
rest upon her mind, as if a presentiment of her early fate 
was continually present. lier bodily and nervous organi- 
zation were extremely delicate. A sirain of fine music 
produced upon her tlie most remarkable cfiect; it made 
lier tremble and weep, and sometimes seemed almost to 
stop the cireoJation in her veins. She died of the consump- 
tion c^rly, fitffit seemed, fully ripened, both in her moral 
and intellectual nature, fur the next stage of our being, 
that world of subtler essence, larger knowledge and deeper 
! emotions. 

The following is the last thing she wrote. It is addressed 
to her mother, and seems to have been composed in the 
prospect of approaching dissolution : . 

Oh mother, would the power were mine 

To wake t>ie strain thou lov'st to hear. 

And breathe each trembling new-born thought 

Within thy fondly listening ear, 

As when in days of health and glee, 

My hopes and fancies wandered free. 

But, mother, now a shade hath passed 
Athwart my brightest visions here ; 
A cloud of daAet gloom hath wrapt 
The remnant of my brief career! 
No song, no echo, can I win, 
The sparkling fount hath dried witliin. 

The torch of earthly hope burns dim, 
And fancy spreads her wings no more, 
And oh, how vain and trivial seem 
The pleasures that I prized before ; 
My soul, with trembling stejis and slow, 
Is struggling on through doubt and strife ; 
Oh, may it prove, as time rolls on, 
The pathway to eternal life ! 
Then, when my cares and fears oic o'er, 
I'll sing thee, as in 'days of yore' 

I said that hopft had passed from earth, 
'Twasbut to fold her wings in Heaven, 
To whisper of the soul's new birth. 
Of sinners saved and sins forgiven ; 
When mine are washed in tears away, 
Tlieu shall my spirit su'ell my lay. 

When God shall guide my soul above. 
By the soft chords of Heavenly love — 
When the vain cares of earth depart, 
And tuneful voices swell my heart- 
Then shall each word, each note I raise. 
Burst forth in pealing hymns of praise, 
And all notofiTcred at his shrine, 
Dear motherj I will place on thine. 

On tbe Deatk of a Sister. 

BY CHABLES 6PKAG«E. 

I KNEW that we must^part; day after day, 
1 saw the dread Destroyer win his way 
That hollow cough first rang the fatal knell. 
As on my car its prophet- warning fell ; 
Feeble and slow the once light footstep grew. 
Thy wasting cheek put on deatli's pallid hue, 
Thy thin, hot hand to mine more weakly clung;, 
Each sweet ' Good night' fell fainter from thy tongue. 
I knew that we must part — no power could save 
Thy quiet goodness from an early grave ; 
TliOBe eyes so dull, though kind each glance they 

cast, 
Looking a sister's fondness to the last ; 
Thy lips sq^W that gently pressed my cheek, 
Thy voice-3fflR thou couldst but try to speak ; 
All told thy doom, I felt it at my heart, 
The shaft had struck— I knew that we must part. 



I And we have parted, Mary— thou art gone — 
I Gone in thine innocence, meek'suflfcring one. 
Thy weary spirit breathed itself to sleep, 
j So peacefully, it seemed a sin to weep, 
iln those fond watchers who around thee stood, 
And felt, even then, tliat God was greatly good. 
I Like stars that struggle through the clouds of night. 
Thine eyes one moment caught a glorious light, 
As if to theci in that dread hour, 'twere given 
To know on earth what faith believes of Heaven 1 
Then, like tired breezes, didst thou sink to rest. 
Nor one, one pang the awful change confessed. 
Death stole in softness o'er that lovely face. 
And touched each feature with a newborn grace; 
On cheek and brow unearthly beauty lay, 
And told that life's poor cares liad passed away. 
In my last hour be Heaven so kind to me, 
I ask no more than this— to die like thee. 

But we have parted Maby— thou art dead ! 
On its last resting place I laid thy head, 
Then by the coffin side knelt down, and took 
A brother's farewell kiss and farewell look ! 
Those marble lips no kindred kiss returned, 
From those veiled orbs no glance responsive burned ; 
Ah! then I felt that thou hadst passed! away, 
That the su'^el face I gazed on was but clay ! 
And then came Memory, witli her busy throng 
Of tender images, forgotten long. ^ 
Years hurried back, and as they swiftly rolled, 
I saw thee — heard thee, as in days of old ; 
Sad and more sad each sacred feeling grew, 
JVIanhood was moved, and sorrow claimed her due ; 
Thick, tliickand fast the burning tear-drops started, 
I turned away— and felt that we had parted. 

But not forever— in the silent tomb, 
Where thou art laid, thy kindred shall find room; 
A little while— a few short years of pain. 
And, one by one we'll come to thee again. 
The kind old Father shall seek out 'the place, 
And rest with thet, the youngest of his race; 
The dear, dear Modi^r — bent with age and grief — 
Shall lay hex head by thine, in sweet relief; 
Sister and Brother, and that faiiliful Friend — 
True from the firat and tender to the end — 
All, all, in His good time — who placed us here, 
To live, to love, to die and disappear — 
Sliall come and make their quiet bed with thee. 
Beneath the shadow of that spreading tree : 
Witli Ihce to sleep, through deatli's long dreamless 

night, 
Wiih thee rise up, and bless the morning light. 
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Tbe Pirate's Treasure. 

After many moothe of anxious and pain- 
ful expectancy, I at length succeeded in ob- 
liiining my appointment to the situation I hail 
eo ardently wished for. Despairing at n)y 
apparent want of success, I had given up all 
hopes, and had engaged to go as surgeon in 
the Clydesdale to the East Indies, when the 
favorj.ble result of my friend's exertions 
changed the aspect of my aflfjurs. My instruc- 
tions set forth the necessity of my being ai 
Surinam by a certain day, otherwise I should 
be too late to join the corps to which I was 
appointed, which, on the ceding up of the 
plnce 10 the Dutch, was to proceed to Canada. 
As it wanted only two months of that period, 
it became necessary to inqtiire for some ves- 
sel without loss of time, (jliving up my en- 
gagement with the Clydesdale, I proceeded 
to the harbor, and after a toilsome search, 
succeeded in discovering a ship chartered by 
a Ghisgow company lying ready at Ihe west 
quay, and to sail with that evening's tide. 
While I stood examining the vessel from the 
pier, two sailors,- who seemed to be roaming 
idly about, stojiped, and began to converse 
by my side ; 

* Has ihe old Dart got all her hands Tom I* 
said the one, » that she has her ensign up for 
sailing ? They say she is sold to tiie lubber- 
ly Dutchman now— whiit cheer to lend her 
a hand out and get our sailing penny for a 
plass of grog ;' • No no ; bad cheer I' replied 
the other; — • m.'»>hap I didn't tell you that I 
made a trip in her four years ago ; and a 
cleaner livelier thing is not on the water? 
But there is a limb of the bi<; devil in her that is 
enough to cause her to sink to the bottom 
It was in our voyage out, that he did for Bill 
Burnet with the pump sounding rod, because 
the little fellow snivelled a bit, and was not 
handy to jump when he was ordered aloft to 
set the fore-royal. — It was his first voyage, 
and the boy was mortal afraid to venture ; but 
the captain swore he would lUiike him, and in his 
passion look him a rap with the iron rod, and 



killed him. Wiien he s.iw what he had done,| 
he lifted him and hove htm over the side ; | 
and many a long day the men wondered whatj 
had become of little Bill, for tliey were all be- 
low at dinner, and none but myself saw the 
transaction. It was needless for me to com-j 
plain, and get him overhauled, as there was 
no witnesses ;— but I left the ship, and births 
would be ^arce before I would sail with him 
gain.* 

Knowing what tyrants shipmasters are in 
general, and how much their passengers, 
comfort depends on them, I was somewhat 
startled by this piece of iaformation respect- 
ing the temper of the man I purposed to sail 
with. But necessity hns no law ! The cir- 
cumstance probably was much misropreseut- 
ed, and from a single act of discipline, ex- 
aggerated to an act of w^iton cruelty. But 
be that as it might ; n»^ <riiair8 were urgent. 
There was no other vesdel from the s)imc 
port, I must either take my passage, or run 
the risk of being superceded. The thing was 
not to be thought of; so I went in and se- 
cured my birth. As my preparations were 
few and triOing, I had every thing arranged, 
and on board, just as the vessel was unmoor- 
ing from the quay. During the night, we got 
<iown to the Clock light-house, and stood off 
and on waiting for the Captain, who had re- 
mained behind to get the ship cleared out at 
the Custom House. Soon afterwards he 
joined us, and the Pilot leaving us in the re- 
turn boat, we stood down the Forth under all 
our canvass. 

*■ For four weeks we had a quick and pjea- 
sant voyage. The Dart did not belie her 
name ; for being American built, aird origi- 
nally a privateer, she sailed uucommonly 
fast, generally running at the rate of twelve 
knots an hour. 

As I had expected, Captain Mahone proved 
to be, in point of acquirements, not at all J 
above the common run of ship-masters. He i 
was haughty and overbearing, and domineered i 
over the crew with a high hand, in return for,' 
which, he was evidently feared %iii detested i 
hy them all. He had been many years in! 
the West Indies; part of which time he had! 



ranged as commander of a privateer, and had, 
between the fervid suns of such high lati- 
tudes and the copious use of grog, become of 
a rich mahogany color, something between 
Vermillion and the tint of a new sheet of cop- 
per. U6 was a middle-sized man ; square 
built, with a powerful and muscular frame. 
His aspect, naturall^^bidding, was render- 
ed more so by tlitj^^Bpr expressfon of his 
left eye, which wa^^^^r forced out by some 
accident — and the lineaments of his counten- 
ance expressed plainly that he was passionate 
and furious in the extreme. In consequence 
of this, I kept rattier distant and aloof; and 
except at meals, we seldom exchanged more 
than oVdinary civilities. 

By our reckoning, our ship had now got 
into the latitude of the Bermudas, when one 
e^ning at stm-set, (h.^ ; ind, which had hith- 
erto been favonbl*', ''"fll into a dead calm. 
The day had been clear and bright ; but now 
huge masses of black and conical shaped 
clouds began to tower over each other in the 
western horizon, which, being tinged with the 
rays of the setting-sun, displayed that lurid 
and deep brassy tint so well known to mar- 
iners as the token of an approaching storm. 
All the sailors were of opinion that we would 
iiave a coarse night ; and every precaution 
that good seamanship could suggest was ta- 
ken to make the vessel snug before the gale 
came on. The oldest boys were sent up to haul 
and send down the royal and top-gallant sails, 
and«strike the masts, while the topsail and 
slays were closely reefed. These prepara-. 
lions were hardly accomplished, when the 
! wind shifted, and took us a-back, with such 
! violence as nearly to capsize the vesseL 
I The ship was put round as soon as possible^ 
j and brought-to till the gale should fall ; while 
, iill hands remained on deck in case of emer* 
gcncy. About ten, in the interval of a squall,, 
we heard a gun fired as a signal of distress- 
The night was as black as pitch— but the 
(lash showed us that the stranger was not far 
to leeward ; so as to avoid drifting on the 
wreck during the darkness the main top sail 
was braced round, and filled, and ihc ship 
hauled to windward. — In this manner, w© 
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kept alternately beating and heaving-to, as! 
the gHle rose or fell, till morning broke, when 
through the haze we perceived a small vessel 
widi her masts carried a^i^. As the wind 
had taken off, the Captain had gone to bed ; ; 
80 It was the mate's watch on deck. — The 
steersman, an old grey-headet^Mmaii, na- 
med James GemmcL||U'oposed ^^ear down ; 
and save the peopl^fet^Vig he had been twice \ 
w recked himself, and knew what it was to be { 
in such a situation. As the Captain was be- 
low, the mate was irresolute what to do ; 
being aware that the success of the specula- 
tion depended on their gelling to Surinam 
before it wan given up : however, he was at 
length persuaded, the helm was put up, and 
the ship bore away. As we neared the wreck 
and were standing by the mizen shrouds 
with our glasses, the Captain came up from 
the cabin. He looked with RSionishment to 
the sails, and die direction of the vessel's 
head, and in a voice of suppressed passion, 
said, as he turned to the mate, * What is the 
meaning of this, Mr. >jL^e, who has. dared to 
alter the-sliip's coursfl^^But my leave, when, 
you know very well ^^^i^ff hardly be in time 
for the n>arket, use what expedition we may ?' 
Tho young man was confused by this unex- 
pected challenge, and stammered out some- 
thing about Gemmel having persuaded him. 

* It was me. Sir !' respectfully informed the 
old sailor, wishing to avert the storm' from 
the mate ; * I thought you wouldn't have the 
heart to leave the wreck and these people to 
perish, without lendinf^ a hand to save them ! 
We would be neither Christians nor true sea- 
man to desert her, and * 

* Damn you and the wreck, you old canting 
rascal I do you pretend to stand there and 
preach to me ?* thundered the captain, his 
fury breaking oat ; * 1*11 teach you to disobey 
my orders ! — I'll give you something to think 
of!' and seizing a capstan-bar which lay near 
him, he hurled it at the steerman with all his 
might. The blow was effectu.il ; one end of 
it struck him across the head with such force 
as to sweep him in an instant from his station 
at the wheel, and to dash •liim with violence 
agninst the lee^bulwarks, where he lay bleed- 
ing and motionless. * Take that, and* be 
damned 1' exclaimed the wretch, and he 
took the helm, and sang out to the men,«- 

* Stand by sheets, and braces— hard-a-lee — 
let go !* In a twinkling the yards were braced 
round, and the Dart laid within six points 
of the wind, ivas flying through the water. 

Menn\thile Gemmel was lying without any 
one daring to assist him ; for the crew were 
so confounded that they seemed quite unde- 
tennined hoiv to act. I stepped to him there- 
fore, and ihe mate following my example, we 
lifted him up. As there was no appearance 
of respiration, I placed my hand on his 
heart— but pulsation had entirely ceased— 



the old man was dead. The bar had struck 
hfm directly on the temporal bone, and had 
completely fractured titat part of his skull. 

* He is a murdered man. Captain Mahone !' 
said I, laying down the body—* mnrdered 
without cause or provocation.' * None of 
your remarks, sir !' h« returned ; * what the 
devU have y<m to do with it ? Do you mean 
to stir upjny men to mutiny ? Or do you call 
disobej^^kmy orders no provocation ? I'll 
answer mWeath to those who have a right to 
ask ; but till then, let me see the man who 
dare open his mouth to me in this ship.' * I 
promise you,' returned I, • that though you 
rule and tyrannize here at present, your 
power shall have a termination, and you shall 
be called to account for your conduct in this 
day's work— rest assured tliat tki* blood 
shall be required at your hands, though you 
have hitherto escaped punishment for what 
has stained them already.' This allusion to 
the murder of Bill Burnet, aeemed to stagger 
him considerably— he stopped short before 
me, and while his face grew black with sup- 
pressed wrath and fury, lie whispered. 

* I warn you again, young man ! to busy 
yourself ^hh your own matters— meddle not 
with what does not concern you : and belay 
your slack jaw, or, by God ! Rink Mahone 
will 5nd a way to make it fast for you !' He 
then turned round and walked forward to the 
forecastle. 

During this affray, no attention had been 
paid to the wreck, though the crew had set 
up a yell of despair on seeing us leave theoi. 
Signals and shouts were stilt repeated, and a 
voice louder in agony than the rest, implored 
our help for the love of the blessed Virgin ; 
and offered riches and absolution to the whole 
ship's company, if they would but come back. 
The captain was pacing fore and aft without 
appearing to mind them, when as if struck 
with some sudden thought, he lifted up his 
glass to his eye— seemed to hesitate— walked 
on — and then all at once altering his mind, 
he ordered the vessel again before the wind 

On speaking the wreck, she proved to be 
a Spanish felucca from the islanti of Cuba, 
bound for Curacoa, on the coast of ihe Caracas. 
As they had lost their bouts in the storm, 
and could not leave their vessel, our captain 
lowered and manned our jolly-boat and went 
off to them. After an nhseuce of some hours, 
he retui'hed with the passengers, consisiinv 
of an elderly person in the garb of a Catho- 
lic priest, a sick gentleman, a young lady, ap 
parenily the daughter of the latter, and a 
black female slave, With the utmost difficul- 
ty, and writhing under some excruciating 
pain, the invalid was got on board, and car* 
ried down to the cabin, where he was laid on 
a bed placed on the floor. To the tender of 
my prnfesdional services, the invalid returned 
his thanks and would have declined them, ex- 



pressing bis conviction of being past human 
aid, but the young lady, eagerly catching at 
even a remote hope of success, implored 
him with tears to accept my offer. Ou 
examination I found his fears were but too 
well grounded. In his endeavors to assist 
ihe crew, during the gale, he had been stand- 
ing near the mast, part of which, or borne of 
the rigging, had fallen on him. and had dislo- 
cated several of his ribs, and injured bis spine 
beyond remedy. All that could now be done, 
was' to afford a little temporary relief from 
pain, which I did; and leaving bira to the 
care of the young lady and the priest, I left 
ihe cabin. 

On deck, I found all bustle and cooTueion. 
The ship was still lying to and the boats em- 
ployed in bringing the goods out of the fe- 
lucca, both of which were the property of the 
wounded gentleman. The body of Gkromel 
had been removed somewhere out of sight; no 
trace of blood was visible, and Captain Ma- 
hone seemed desirous to banish all recollec- 
tions, both of our quarrel and its origin. 

As the invalid was lying in the cabin, and 
my state room occupied by the lady and her 
female attendant, I got a temporary birth in 
the steerage, made for myself for the night. 
I had not long thrown myself down on my 
cot, which was only divided from the inain^ 
cabin by a bulkhead, when I was awakened 
by the deep groans of the Spaniard. The 
violence of his pains had again returned, and 
between the' spasms I heard the weeping and 
gentle voice of tl)« lady soothing his a§<Miy« 
and trying to impart hopes and prospects to 
him, which her own hysterical sobs told 
plainly she did not herself feel. — ^The priest 
also frequently joined, and urged him to con- 
fess. To this advice he remained silent a- 
while, but at length he addressed the lady :— 
* The Padre says true, IsabelU ! Time wears 
apace, and I feel I shall soon be beyond itslim* 
its and above its concerns ; but ere 1 go, I 
would say that which it would impart }>eace to 
my mind to disclose— I would seek to leave 
you at least one human being to befriend and 
protect you in your utter helplessness. Alas; 
that Diego di Montaldo's daughter should be 
thus destitute! — Go, my love! I would be 
alone a little while with the father.' An agony* 
of tears and sobs wus the only return made 
by the poor girl, while the priest with gende 
violence led her into the state room. 

' Now,' continued the dying man, ' listen 
to me while I have strength. You have only 
known me as a merchant in Cub.i : but such I 
have not been always. Mine is an ancient 
and nobfc family in Catalonia ; though I un- 
happily disgraced it, and have been estrauged 
from it lung. I had the misfortune to have 
weak and indulgent parents, who idolized me 
as tlie heir of their house, and did not possess 
resolution enough to tliwart me in any of my 
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wishes or desires, however unreasonable.— 
My boyliood being thus spoiled, it is no mat- 
ter of wonder that my youth should have 
proved wild and dissolute. My companions 
were as dissipated as myself, and much of 
our time was spent in gambling and other 
extravagances. One evening at the play, I 
quarreled with a young nobleman of rank 
and influence ; we were both of us hot and 
passionate, so we drew on the spot and fought, 
and I had the misfortune to run him through 
the heart and leave him for dead. Not daring 
to remain any longer at home, I fled in dis* 
guise to Barcelonia, where 1 procured a pas- 
sage in a vessel for the Spanish Main. On 
our voyage we were taken by buccaneers ; 
and the roving and adventurous mode of life 
of these bold and daring men, suhing both my 
inclination and finances, I agreed to make 
one of their number. For many months we 
were successful in our enterprises; we ranged 
the whole of those seas, and made a number 
of prizes, some of which were rich ships of 
our own colonies. In course of lime we 
amassed such a quantity c.f specie as to make 
us unwilling to venture it in one bottom ; so 
^we agreed to hide it asliore, and divide it on 
our return from our next expedition. But our 
good fortune forsook us this time. During 
a calm, the boats of the Gucrdncosta came 
on us, overpowered the ship, and made all 
the crew, except myself and two others pris- 
oners. We escaped with our boat, and suc- 
ceeded in gaining the island of Cuba, where 
both of my companions died of their wounds. 
Subsequent events induced me to settle at St. 
Juan de Bonavista, ivhere I married, and as 
a merchant prospered and became a rich man. 
But my happiness lasted not ; my wHe caught 
the yellow fever and died, leaving me only this 
one child. I nowloathe<i the scene of my de- 
parted happiness, and felt all the longings of 
an exile to revisit my native country. For this 
purpose I converted all my effects into money ; 
and am thus far on my way to the hidden treas- 
ure, with which I intended to return to Spain. 
But the green hills of Catalonia will never 
more gladden my eyes 1 My hopes and wish- 
es were only for my poor girl. Holy fjither I 
ye know not a parent's feelings ; its anxieties 
and its fears! the thought of leaving my 
child to ihe mercy of strangers ; or, it may 
be to their barbarities, in this lawless coun- 
try, is fnr more dreadful than the anguish 
of my personal sufferings. With you rests 
my only hope. Promise me your protection 
towards her and the half of my wealih is 
yours.* 

» Earthly riches,* replied ihe priest avail 
not with one whose desires are fixed beyond 
the liiile handful of earth thni perisheth ; my 
life is devoted to the service of my Creator ; 
and the conversion of ignorant men, who 
have never heard of his salvation. On an 



errand of mercy I came to this land ; and if 
the heathen receive it, how much more a 
daughter of pur holy church ? I, therefore, in 
behalf, of our community, accept of your offer, 
and swear on the blessed emblem, to fulfil all 
your wishes to the best of my poor abilities.' 
* Enough, enough !' said Montaldo, • I am 
satisfied ! Among the Archipelago of desert 
islands, known by the name of the Roccas. 
situated on the coast of the province of Ven- 
ezuela, in New Grenada, there is one called 
the Wolf-rock ; it is the longest and most 
northern of the group, and lies the most 
seaward. At the eastern point, which runs a 
little way into the sen, there stands an old 
vannilla, blasted and withered, and retaining 
but one single solitary branch. On the eve 
of the festival of St. Jago the moon will be 
at her full in the west. At twenty minutes 
past midnight,' she will attain to her highest 
altitude in the heavens, and the shadow of the 
tree will be thrown due east. Watch till the 
branch and stem unite and form only one line 
of shade ; mark its extremity ; for there, ten 
feet below the surface, the cask containing the 
gold is buried. That gold, father, was sin- 
fully got ; but fasts and penances have been 
done, masses witf^out number have been said, 
and I trust that the blessed Virgin has inter- 
ceded for the forgiveness of that great wick- 
edness ; I have now confessed all ; and con- 
fide in your promise ; and as you perform 
your oath, so will the blessing or curse of a 
dying man abide with you. I feel faint, dying — 
Oh ! let me clasp my child once more to toy 
heart before I——' 

Here the rest of the sentence became in- 
distinct from the death rattle in his throat. 
I leaped off my cot, and sprang up the hatch- 
way, and had my foot on the top of the Com- 
panion-ladder, when a piercing shriek from 
below making me quicken my steps, I missed 
my hold and fell on some person stationed on 
the outside of the cabin door. The person, 
without uttering a single word, rose and as- 
cended the steps ; but as he emerged into 
the dim Jigbt which still lingered in the hori- 
zon, I fancied that I could distinguish him 
to be the captain. On my entering, I found 
the Spaniard dead, and his dau«^hter lying in 
a state of insensibility by his side ; while the 
female slave was howling and tearing her hair 
like one in a phrenzy. The priest was entire- 
ly absorbed in his devotions ; so without dis- 
turbing him, I lifted the lady and bore her 
into the state-room, where the greater part of 
the night was passed in trying to restore her 
lo sensation. Fit after fit followed each other 
in such quick succession that I began to ap- 
prehend the result ; but at length the hyster- 
ic.il paroxysm subsided, and tears coming to 
her relief, she became somewhat composed, 
when I left her in chnrge of her attendant.— 
[Concluded in our next.] 



From ibe Backwoodsman. 

The Forged Patent. 

BT A WESTERN BECLUSE. 

Eemember you no case like this ? Or if 
Tour meroory none records, is well a one 
So mucii at odds wiUi probability 
Your fhncy cannot image it 1 

Mr. BftsRLL :— >Tbe . changes which the 
last twenty years hare wrought in Illinois, 
would be incredible to any who had eqt wit- 
nessed them. At that period our settlements 
were few, and the spirit of enterprise that now 
pervades every corner of the State, had not 
then been awakened. The bluff of our own 
beautiful river had never sent back the echo 
of the steam engine.— Without a marke*t for 
their produce, the farmers confined their 
labors to the wants of theirown families. Corn 
was nearly the only crop raised, and from the 
time it was ^ laid by' near the end of June, 
till * pulling time,' in November, was a holi- 
day, and the intervening period was passed in 
idleness, except the Saturdays. On that davt 
duly as it arrived, the settlers, far and near, 
collected at the diayUery, and amused them- 
selves with shoo|^H|a mark, * trading nags' 
and too of; en ivhSWne tin cup had passed 
freely around, in * fighting.' 

Tills, sir, is by noine^ins a picture of all the 
settlements of that early period, but that it is 
graphically true of many, none of our oldest 
settlers will deny. But to my narrative. 

One Saturday aft^noon in the year 1819 
a young man was seen approaching with slow 
and weary steps, the house, or rather the dis- 
tillery of squire Crosby, of Brent's Prairie, 
an obscure settlement on the Military Tract. 
As usual on that day, a large collection of 
people were amusing themselves at Crosby's 
who owned the only distillery in that region — 
was a magistrate, and regarded by the settlers 
as a rich and great man. 

The youth who now came up to the group 
was apparently about twenty-one years of age, 
of slender form, fair and delicate complexion, 
with the air of one accustomed to good socie- 
ty. It was evident at a glance that he was 
not inured to the hardships of a frontier life, 
or labor of any kind. But his dress bore a 
strange contrast with his appearance and 
manners. He wore a hunting shirt of the 
coarsest linsey-woolsey, a common straw hat, 
and a pair af deerskin mocasins. A large 
pack completed his equipment. 

Every one gazed with curiosity upon the 
new coiner. In their eagerness to learn who 
he was, whence he came, and what was his 
business, the horse swap^waslefi unfinished — 
the rifle was laid aside, and even the busy tin 
cup had a temporary respite. 

The young man approached 'Squire Cros- 
by, whom even a stranger could distinguish 
as the prinf'ipal personage among them, and 
anxiously inquired for a house where he 
could be accommodated ; saying that he was 
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extremely ill and fell all ihe syinptonis of an 
Hpproaching fever. 

Crosby eyed him keenly and suppiciously 
for a moment, wiihoul uttering a word. 
Knaves and swindlers liad been recenily a- 
broad, and tlie language of the youth betrayed 
thai he was a * Yankee,' a name at that lime 
cissociated in the minds of ihcT* ignorant/ 
with every thing that is base. Mistaking the 
Bitence and hesitntton of Crosby, for a fear 
of his inability to pay, the stranger smiled 
nhd said, * I am not without money,' and pul- 
ling his hand to his pocket to give* ocular 
proof of the assertion, he was horror blruck 
lo pod that his pocket book was gone. It 
contained every cent of his money, besides 
papers of great value to him. 

Without a farthing. — without even n single 
letter or paper to attest that his cliaracter was 
honorable — in a strange land and sickness 
rapidly coming upon hin» — these feelings near- 
ly drove him to despair. The 'Squire, who 
prided himself on his sagacity in detecting 
villains, now found the use of his tongue. 
"With a loud and sn^ing laugh he said ; 
• Stranger, you are bai^Pg up the wrong tree 
if you think for to cotch me with that art 
Yankee trick of yourn.' He proceeded in 
that inhuman strain, seconded by nearly every 
one present, for the ' Squire^' was powerful 
and few dared displease liim. The youth fell 
keenly his desolate situation, and casting his 
eye around over the gr^up, in a tone of deep 
and despairing anxiety, itiquired ; * is there 
none who will receive me ?' * Yes, I will,' 
cried a man among the crowd ; • yes poor 
sick stranger, I will shelter you.* Then in a 
lower tone he added, ' I know not whether 
you are deserving, but I know that you are a 
fellow being, and in sickness and want, and 
for the sake of Him uho died for the guilty, 
if not for your own sake, will I be kind to you, 
poor young stranger.' 

The man who stepped forth and proffered a 
home to the youth in the hour of suffering, 
was Simon Davis, an elderly man who resi- 
ded near Crosby, and to whom the latter was 
n deadly enemy. Uncle Simon, as he was 
called, never retaliated, and bore the many 
persecutions of his vindictive neighbor, 
without complaint. His family consisted 
of himself and daughter, his only child, an af- 
fectionate girl of seventeen. 

The youth heard the offer of Mr. Davis, 
but heard no more, for overcome by his feel- 
ings and extreme illness, he fell insensible to 
ihe earth.— He was conveyed to the house of 
his benefactor and ^ physician called. Long 
was the stmiigle between life and death. 
Though unconscious, he called upon his moth- 
er and sister, almost inces8»0lly, to aid him. 
IVhentheyouth was laid upon the bod and she 
lieard him calling for his sistei^ Lucy Davis 
wept and said to him, * poor sick young man 



your sister is far distant and cannot hear you, 
but I will be to you a sister.' Well did this 
dark-eyed maiden keep her promise. Day 
and night did she watch over him except dor* 
ing the short intervals when she yielded her 
post at his bed side to her father. 

At length the crisis of his disorder arri- 
ved — the day that was to decide the question 
of life or death. Lucy bent over him with 
intense anxiety • watching every expression 
of his features, hardly daring to breathe, so 
fearful was she of waking him from the only 
sound sleep he had enjoyed for nine long 
days and nights. At length he awoke and 
gazed up into the face of Lucy Davis and 
faintly inquired, * where am /.' There was 
intelligence in that look. Youth and a good 
constitution had obtained the mastery. Lucy 
fell that he was sp.ired, and bursting into a 
flood of irrepressibly, grateful tears, rushed 
out of the room. 

It was two weeks more before he could sit 
up, even for a short time. He had ill ready 
acquainted them with his name and residence, 
but they had no curiosity to learn any thing 
further, and forbid his given his story till he 
became stronger. His name was Charles 
Wilson and his paternal hyme, Boston. 

A few days afterwards when Mr. Davis 
was absent from home, and Lucy engaged 
about her household affairs. Wilson saw, at 
the head of the bed, his pack, and recollect 
ing something that he wanted, opened it 
The first thing he saw was the identical pock- 
et book whose loss had excited so many 
bitter regrets. He recollected having placed 
it there the morning before he reached 
Brent's Prairie, but in the confusion of the 
moment that circumstance was forgotten. — 
He exaitiined and found every thing as he 
left it. 

This discovery nearly restored him to 
health, but he resolved at present to confine 
the secret to his own bosom. It was gratify 
ing to him to witness the entire confidence 
they reposed in the honor and integrity of a 
stranger, and the pleasure with which they 
bestowed favors upon one whom they sup- 
posed could make no return but thanks. 

Night came and Mr. Davis did not return. 
—Lucy passed a sleepless night. In the 
morning she watched hour after hour for his 
coming, and when sunset approached and he 
was still absent, terrified at his long and un- 
usual stay she was setting out to procure k 
neighbor to go in search of him, when her pa- 
rent appeared in sight. She ran to meet hiui. 
and was bestowiitg upon him a thousand en- 
dearing expressions of affection, when his 
haggard, woe-begone countenance startled 
her. 

He uttered not a word, and went into his 
house and seated himself in silence. It was 
in vain that Lucy attempted to cheer him 



After a long pause, during which a powerful 
struggle was going on in his (eeiings, he arose 
took his daughter by the hand and led her 
into the room where Wilson was sealed. 
' You shall know all,* said he. * I am ruined 
— I am a beggar. — ^In a few days I must quit 
this house— this farm which I have so highly 
improved and thought my own.' He proceed- 
ed to stale that a few days before, Crosby, 
in a moment of ungovernable malice, taunted 
him with being a beggar, and told him thai he 
was now in his power, and he would crush him 
under his feet. When Mr. Davis smiled at 
what he regarded only as an impotent threat, 
Crosby, to convince him, told him that the 
patent of his farm was a * forged' one, and 
that he, Crosby, knew the real owner of 
the land — had written to purchase it — and 
expected a deed in a few days. Davis im- 
mediately went home for his patent, and during 
his long absence had visited the Land Office. 
Crosby was right. The patent, beyond all 
dispute was a forged one, and the claim of 
Davis to the farm, not worth a farthing. 

It may be pro|>er to observe that counter- 
feiting soldiers patents was a regular business 
in some of the eastern cities, and hundreds 
have been duped. * 

It is not for myself, said the old man, that 
I grieve at this misfortune. I am advanced 
in life and it matters not how or where I pass 
liie few remaining days of my existence. I 
have a home beyond the stars where your 
mother has gone before me, and where I 
would have long since joined her, had I not 
Fived to protect her child, my own, my affec- 
tioiMite Lucy. The weeping girl flung her 
arms around the neck of her father, and pour- 
ed her tears upon his bosom. We can be 
happy still, said she, for I am young and can 
easily support us both. 

A new scene followed in which another in- 
dividual was a principal actor. I shall leave 
the reader to form his own opinion of it and 
barely remark that at the close, the old man 
took the hand of Lucy and young Wilson, and 
joining them, said, my children I cheerfully 
consent to your union. Though poor, with 
a good conscience you can be happy. I know 
Charles that you will be kind lo my daughter, 
for a few nights ago, when you thought no hu- 
man ear could hear you, 1 heard you fer- 
vently implore the blessings of heaven upon 
my gray hairs, and that God would reward 
»ny child for all her kindness to you.* — ^Taking 
down his family bible the venerable old man 
added, * it is a season of a/Bictioii but we are 
not forsaken, lei us look for support to Him 
who has promised to sustain us.' tie opened 
the book and read, » Although the fig tree 
shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be in 
the vines ; the labors of the olive shall fail 
and the fields shall yield no meat ; the flocks 
shall be cut off from the fold and there shall be 
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no herd In the stall, yet will I rejoice in the 
Lord ; I will joy in the God of my salva- 
tion/ 

Charles and Lucy knelt beside the venera- 
ble old man and while he prayed ihey wept 
tears of grateful emotion. 

It was a sleepless, but not an unhappy night, 
to llie three inhabitants of the neat and cheer- 
ful dwelling they were about to leave and go 
they knew not where. It was then that young 
Wilson learnt the real value of money. By 
means of it he could give a shelter to tliose 
who had kindly received hira when every 
other door was closed upon him. 

All night long he thought of the forged 
patent. There were a few words dropped by 
Mr. Davis which he could not dismiss from 
his mind — that Crosby had written to the 
real owner of the land and obtained the prom- 
ise of a deed. 

It is now lime for the reader to become 
more fully acquainted with the history of the 
young stranger. 

His father, Charles Wilson, Senior, was 
a merchant of Boston who had acquired an 
hnmense fortune. At the close of the late 
war when the soldiers received from the gov- 
ernment their bounty of IGO acres of land, 
many of thcnk offered their patents to Mr. 
Wilson for sale. Finding that they were re- 
solved to sell them, he concluded to save 
tbeni from sacrificing their hard earnings 
and purchiised at a fair price all that i^'ere of- 
fered. In three years no small portion of the 
Military Tnfct oame into his possession. 

On the day that Charjes became of age he 
gave him a deed of a principal pan of his land 
in Illinois, and insisted that he should go out 
to see it, and if he liked the country, settle 
there. Wishing hi^n lo become identified 
with the people, he recommended his son on 
his arrival in the State to lay aside his broad- 
cloth and dress like a backwoodsman. 

On the morning of his son's departure Mr. 
Wilson received a letter from a man in Illi- 
nois, who had frequently written. He wish- 
ed to purchase a certain quarter section at 
government price, which Mr. Wilson prom- 
ised he should have on those terms, provided 
he forwarded a certificate from the judge ol 
the Circuit Court that thejand was worth no 
more. The letter just received enclosed the 
certificate in question. Mr. Wilson had 
giv^n this tract to Charles, and pulling the 
letter and certificate into his hand enjoined 
upon him to deed it to the writer agreeable 
to promise on his arrival in Illinois. 

The remarks of Mr. Davis forcibly remind- 
ed young Wilson of this incident, and on 
the next morning after he became acquainted 
with the design of Crosby, with a trembling 
hand examined the letter and certificate. It 
was written by Crosby, and die land he wish- 
ed to purchase, the identical farm of Davis. 



Astonished that his friend the judge should 
certify that the land was worth no more, Mr. 
Davis asked to see the certificate, and after 
a moment's examination unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced the signature a • forgery.' 

An explanation from the young man now 
became necessary, and calling Lucy into the 
room, he told then^his history and laid before 
them a pile of patents and bank notes, one 
after another, till the amount reached thou- 
sands. 

It was a day of thankful happiness to Old 
Simon Davis and his daughter, and not less 
so to young Wilson. 

Not long after this scene Crosby entered. — 
His air was that of a man who has an enemy 
in his power and intends to trample upon him. 
He scarcely noticed Wilson except with a 
look of contempt. After pouring out all his 
maledictions upon the family he advised them 
to leave immediately. The old man inquired 
if he would give him nothing for the improve- 
ments he had made ? The answer was, * not 
a cent/ • You certainly would not,' said Wil- 
son, ' drive out this old man and his daughter 
penniless into the world ?* 

» What is that to you,' replied Crosby with 
a look of malice and contempt. ' I will an- 
swer you that question,* said Wilson, and ac- 
quainted him with what the reader already has 
learnt. Crosby, at first was stupified with 
astonishment, but when he saw that all his 
schemes of villainy were defeated, and proof 
of his having committed forgery could be es- 
tablished, his assurance forsook him, and he 
threw himself upon his kuees, and begged first 
the old man, then Lucy and Wilson, to spare 
him. 

Affected with his appeals, the latter agreed 
10 purchase the farm upon which Crosby 
lived, upon condition of his instantly leaving 
the country. He accepted the terms and 
with his family fled to Texas. 

Why should I spin out the narrative. Lucy 
andCharles were married, and though a splen 
did mansion rose up on the farm of Mr. Davis, 
both loved far better the little room wl^ere 
she had so long and anxiously watched over 
the sick bed of the homeless stranger. Mr 
Wilson was rich, but never forgot those who 
were in want. 

Cheered by the kind and affectionate atten 
tion of his children, Old Simon Davis almost 
seemed to have renewed his existense. He 
lived many years, and long enough to tell the 
bright eyed son of Charles and Lucy the 
story of the FORGED DEED. And when 
he told the listening boy how his father, when 
poor and friendless, was taken home and 
kindly treated, and in turn became their ben- 
efactor, he impressed upon the mind of his 
grandchild, that * even a cup of cold water 
given from a pure raduve shall not lose its 
reward.' 



For the Rural Repository. 

FROM THK UNFLKDOED WIKC8 OP A LITKRART OWL. 

• From grave to gay, from Jlvely to severe/— Pope. 

I9o. 1. 

liiterary Friendsliip. 

It t5 hard to part with those fondly endeared 
to us, the most cherished ones of earth ; and 
who— near and dear kintlred excepted — can 
be more so than fellow laborers in the garden 
of literature? We have an affection for them 
which we have not for the cold-hearted, selfif^i 
world around us. This is natural. The 
former we mingle with every day— the latter 
we seldom have occasion lo associate with. 
These have their dealings with the material 
world ; those with the intellectual. The one 
class cultivates, or has near relation to those 
who do cultivate, the earth ; the other has 
for its cardinal pursuit the tilling of mental 
soil. Their callings then being ofso different 
a nature, and not having occasion or oppor- 
tunity often to commingle, these two classes 
have not that friendship for each other, that 
the members of each have for those engaged 
in the same vocation. 

But there is no part of the human family 
so closely knitted together in feeling as that 
whose toils are in the field of science and 
literature. Ever laboring side by side, or 
journeying up the same * craggy steep ;* often 
dependent the one upon the other for assist- 
ance—each indebted to his compeers for 
some kindness they have shown him — leading 
him through the diflicult windings in hits 
crooked path, or dispelling the gathering 
clouds of mystery irom before liis mental 
vision ; — an affection is gradually, and some- 
limes at once, created between them, strong — 
frequently as strong as that of * first love,' 
The attachment the) have towards each other, 
is unlike that of the rest of mankind ; it is, 
as D'lsraeli has beautifully expressed it, * a 
sympathy not of manners, but of feeling.'— 

Hence arises that warm friendship which 
we often see manifested among scientific and 
literary men— that friendship which was so 
prominently exhibited in the case of Lloyd 
and Churchill, and which led the former, on 
hearing of the death of the latter, to desire 
not to survive him — En passant, he did but 
barely outlive him, and his speedy ejk after 
the dissolution of his friend, may, (Sbdven- 
ture, be attributed to the idolatrous -affec- 
tion he had for him. The same, nearly as 
ardent attachment, existed between Montalgn 
and Charron, Cowley and Harvey, Walton 
and Cotton, Beaumont and Fletcher,Griiy and 
West, and a host of other celebrated literati.' 

But here we may be Inferred to a counter 
argument, where jealously and envy have 
arisen between men of learning, whence has 
sprung an eternal hatred towards each other. 
Instances of this kind occur among those 
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only who are of a iiarrow-niind groveling or 
ambitious disposition-^those who are defii- 
•rous of keeping others on a level with them- 
selves, or rising above them, and building (he 
temple of their own fame on the ruins of their 
competitor's. Such ftiny be justly styled stray- 
ed goiits from the mountains ofPandemonium, 
loosened demons from the regions of Pluto— 
in other words, they are real Judasea among 
the apostles. They are among them, some- 
iimes, but not of them, at least liiey are not 
claimed by them. 

Their motives are mean, selfish, devilish. 
They have not that laudable desire which the 
true sons of knowledge in general, have— a 
wish that their learning may benefit others 
besides tliemselves^-consequently their feeU 
ings of sympathy are destroyed, and every 
sentiment of an amicable character is erased 
from their heart. Having then no sensitive- 
ness of spirit, and no friendshipial concerns 
with mankifld, they pass from the earth 
* Unwept, unbonored and unsung.' 

Not 80 with the aged patriarch who has 
long journeyed through the wilderness of 
science, hand in hand with his fellow travel- 
ers ; who has l(*d the Israelitish children, 
accom|)«mying, through all the dark labyrinths, 
dispensing the light of knowledge and the 
warm sunbeams of kindly regard to all around ; 
who, in short, has been the faithful Damon to 
efcry Pythias in society :— when he at length 
goes to the * Canaan land* of another world, 
his dep:irture is not taken unheeded ; friends 
are around him, who \iaving accompanied him 
to the utmost verge of the wilderness, where 
R brighter prospect and a fairer clime open 
before him, and where they must separate for 
a season — when they give him the parting 
hand, their prayers go with him, tears are 
shed, and aching m«nory long sighs at liis 
absence ; while his name is fondly cherished, 
and held in remembrance, by those whose 
love he reciprocated, till they too have reached 
the promised land of future life. 



Having no social feelings about him, and 
no intercourse with his fellow men only to 
drain from them, on every convenient occa- 
sion, fountains of weolth, his dealings with 
the world at large are thus rendered but few, 
and the associations of mankind with him 
equHlIy as scarce. He is a disjointed link in 
the chain ofsociety — n detached segment from 
the great circle of the human race. 

Standing thus alone, insulated from the rest 
of his species, with little fellowship witl), or 
sympathy for any one, the world passes by 
him like a phantasmagorical scene, upon 
which he may cast a look— ever cold and 
indififerently careless^-or not, as his feelings 
may prompt. 

Such is the miser, a filthy weed in the 
garden of mortals — an ice-berg in the warin 
current of manhood's reciprocal affection, 
chilling it and checking its naturally free 
course — a .stumbling block in the path of 
those around him, forming in himself, as 
Milton has said of another, ' a hell'*— to his 
fellow men of no benefit— to the earth a 
curse, and, being advantageous to no one, 
yielding assistance neither to the suflering, 
the oppressed, nor the benighted, the sooner 
he is removed from us, and the fewer like 
him, there are among us, the better. 

He is neither happy himself, nor does he 
wish to render others so. His great, his 
leading, only object of attainment is the 
'almighty dollar*— the hoarding of earth's 
base pelf. Mammon then, being the deity, 
the sole god he worships, he becomes ob* 
noxious to all good people, to the spliere of 
society around which he revolves, and is an 
eternal shadow on the disk of their sun of 
prosi>erity and enjoyment. 



No. a. 

The Miser. 

BtJT few beings, having the f»>rm of man, arc 
more despicable than the miser. Covcteous- 
nessisone of the nrost contemptibfe passions 
that hold a seat in the human heart, and this 
he postesses in a super-abundant degree. It 
is, m fact his ruling passion, the predominant 
principle of his sordid and uncharitable soul. 
Avaricious of his vast store-house of riches, 
he heeds not the calls of the needy and suffer- 
ing. The beseeching groans of the poor 
widow, or the hungry, piercing cries of the 
helpless orphan, find not a responsive echo 
from the chords of his unsynOfttthizing bosom. 
Pity he has not, nor commisscration for the 
most wretched, even though the most inno- 
cent being. 



No. 3. 
l¥iuter Evening Rhaptodir. 

'Ti8 midnight. And now while the shades 
of Erebus are gathered over tJie face of cre- 
ation, and all nature — all but the hooting owl 

is snugly huddled in the arms of Morpheus, 
I, a poor, * adust-and-thin* vigil-keeper on 
the waichtowers of darkness, comfortably 
seated by a comfortable fire, in a comfortable 
little attic eyry, spread out this white sheet 
before me purposely to engraft upon it a few 
young scions of ray ideas, for my own 
amusement, and I wish I might say, for that 
of others. 

I envy not the enjoyment of those who, at 
this noon-tide season of thought, are pere- 
grinating the land of dreams in search of 
repose. How many of them are at this very 
moment, writhing beneath the torturing gripe 
of ideal misery. Some mendicant child of 
poverty, with pedestals, it may be actually 
freezing, is now journeying barefooted, thro* 
the * eternal snows' of Siberia ! The miser is 
enjoying the delicious rhapsodies of an incu- 



bus, while the light fingered pilferer is uit* 
ceremoniously taking leave of his stately man- 
sion, bearing with him a plenty of * loose 
change ;* — the miser's all : the ambitious 
office-seeker is reading the news of his com- 
petitor's election ; the minister Is in the 
pulpit; and has forgotten his text— the sermon 
itself he has left at home ; the lawyer hears of 
the peaceful adjustment of some rising quar- 
rel ; the doctor is repining at the healihj 
stite of the weather, or perhaps has accident- 
ally taken a dose of pills prepared for his 
patient, and is enjoying a ' heave up f the 
pedagogue is being baptised in a snow-drift 
by his dear pupils ; the poet is vainly endeav- 
oring to weave a promised sonnet for bis 
wingless seraph ; the love-lorn maiden of 
thirty years and past, is sadly musing on her 
age ; while the man of bacheloric years*, Is 
suffering all the horrors of a ship-wreck on 
the quick-sands of matrimony ! 

Alas ! what showers of trouble and storms 
of torment, are pouring on the * devoted*— 
and sleepy ' heads* of those who are at 
this time, nodding through the bogmires 
of imagination in the wilderness of dreams. 
Not 80 with me : here I can sit by my blazing 
fire— while pelting winds and drifting snows are 
whisilin^r musically without — vegetating the 
sweet dreams of/ancy, with nought to molest 
or make me afraid. J have a natural fond- 
ness for such waking slumbers, and every 
opportunity is seized to enjoy them. I love to 
sit hour %fter hour, and watch these large red 
coals, as one by one they drop beneath the 
fore-stick, and then, having given me a few 
warm manifestations of their burning regard, 
gradually disappear, seemingly in effervescent 
nothing. How sadly do I observe them die 
aivay ! It seems, on the*departure of each, as 
though I had caught a last glimpse of my 
dearest friend. Certainly they are the most 
ardent I have on earth. Indeed their bo- 
soms—and I love to imagine they have bosoms 
—glow with the fire of an affection so ardent, 
so meltingly hot^ that like the love of some 
devoted hearts, it is self-consuming. 

Now while I sit gazing on these dying em- 
bers—with riot only my eyes fixed on them, 
but even my inquisitive and feeling toes, 
which are cunningly peeping through the front 
of my venerable^shoes — let me draw an infer- 
ence. How very much like these embers are 
mankind ; the fire of their friendship kindles 
for a while, till it seems roused almost to a 
blaze, when suddenly ns if the waters of 
Lethe were thrown upon if, it * cools down,' 
its heat is departed, ii6 appearance changed, 
and we find ourselves brooding over the cold 
ashes of neglect. 

But reader— excuse the bluntness of my 
introduction, for like the scholastic in general, 
I am a bashful owl — I trust it will not be with 
you and me as with many. Our acquaimaoce 
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iias now just conioienced — is yet iu its vernal 
blossomlog ; but it wiU, I feel assured, be- 
come more miUure : our friendship, too, will 
ripen into rich fruits tliat will not soon with- 
er ; that the mildews of absence cannot blight, 
nor the winter of adversity cause to decay. 
With this sweet Uiought revolving in my 
mind, I can, with some reluctance yet with 
the assurance of much anticipated pleasure 
irom om future meetings, now take leave of 
you, vouchsafing that, whether we meet 
again or not, I am Thine Forever, 
Iowa, Jeuosaphat Cosmofolitak. 



An angel, with noiseless wing, came down, 
stirred the peaceful breast of a child» and, 
with no pomp or circumstance of the outward 
miracle, the widow's prayer was answered. *«- 
The fVatchtowtr. 



iaao(BiBaibiist\i« 



Th^ Widow. 

It was a cold and bleak evening in a most 
severe winter. The snow was driven hy the 
Curious north wind. Few dared or were wil- 
ling to venture abroad. It was a night which 
the poor will not soon forget. 

In a most miserable and shattered tenement, 
somewhat remote from any other habitation, 
there then resided an aged widow, all alone, 
and ytt i^ot alone. 

During the iveary day, in her excessive 
weakness, she had been unable to step beyond 
her door stone, or to communicate her wants 
to any friend. Her last morsel of bread 
had been long since consumed, and none 
heeded her destitution. She sat at evening, 
by her suihU fire, hdlf famished with hunger— 
from exhaustion unable to sleep— preparing 
ta meet the dreadful fiite from whieh she knew 
not how she should be spared. 

She had prayed that morning. ' Give me this 
day my daily bready* but the shadows of 
evening had descended upon her, and her 
pniyer had not been answered^ « 

While such thoughts vver^assing through 
her weary mind, she he.>rd the door suddenly 
open and sliut aj^uin, and found deposited in 
her entry by an unknown hand, a basket crowd- 
ed with A\ those articles of comfortable food, 
which had the sweetness of manna to her. 

What were her feelings on th.it night, God 
only knows ! but they were such as rise up to 
him— >the QrcHt Deliverer and Provider, from 
ten ihousiind hearts every day. 

Many days elapsed before the widow learnt 
through %\hut mcst^enger God hud sent to her 
that timely aid. It wns at the impulse of a 
little child, who on tliat disuial night, seated 
at the cheerful fireside of her home, was led 
to express the generous wish that that poor 
widow, whom she had sometimes visited, could 
share some of her numerous comforis and 
cheer. Her parents followed out the benev- 
olent suggestion ; and a servant was soon 
despatched to her mean abode, with a plenti 
ful supply. 

What a beautiful glimpse of the chain of 
causes, all fastened at tbo throne of Go<l 



A Clialienge. 

A LITTLE fop conceiving himself insulted by 
a gentleman who had ventured to give him 
some wholesome advice, strutted up to him 
with an air of importance and said, ' Sir, you 
are no gentleman, here is my card, consider 
yourself challenged. Should I be from home 
when you honor me with a call, I shall leave 
word with a friend to settle the preliminaries 
to your satisfaction.' To which the other 
replied— • Sir, you are a fool— here is my 
card, consider your nose pulled, -and should 
I not be at home when you call on me, you 
will find that I have left orders with my ser 
vant to kick you into the street.* 



years, we return our unfeigned thonka — the few 
who have not yet made their returns for this Volume, 
are requested to do so without delay. Printers will 
oblige us by giving our Prospectus an early insertion. 



A Wife. 

WucM a man of sense comes to marry, it is 
a companion whom he wants, not an artist. — 
It is.not merely a creature who can paint and 
play, sing and dance ; it is a being who can 
cottifort and counsel him ; one who can reflect, 
and feel and judge, and discourse, and dis- 
criminate ; one who can assist him in his 
affairs, lighten his sorrows, purify his joys, 
strengthen his principles, and educate his 
children^ Such is the woman who is fit for a 
mother, and the mistress of a family. A wo- 
man of the former description occasionally 
figures in the drawing room, and attracts the 
admiration of the company, but she is entire- 
ly unfit for a help-mate to a man, and to * train 
up a child in the way he should go.* 

Ahusemeivt. — It is doing some service to 
humanity, to amuse innocently, and they know 
very little of society, who think it can bear 
to be always employed either in the exercise 
of its duties, or in liioh and important med 
itations. — Preface of IVesfs Pindar, 

Baked beans were always the only fashion- 
able meal for Sabbath noon in Massachusetts. 
A minister who is a very correct mathemati- 
cian, and a bit of a wag withal, has computed 
that he preached regularly every Sabbath after- 
noon to fifty-five bushels and three pecks of 
baked beans, while their owners were asleep. 



Death or Mae^ Maclean.— Thereportcirculatcd 
some time since, of the death of this highly gifted 
and amiable lady, better known to our readers by 
her poetical signature, L. E. L. has been recently 
confirmed. She died suddenly, on the 15th of Octo- 
ber last, soon after her arrival a| Cape Coast, whither 
she had accompanied her husband, George MacUan, 
Esq. thie new Governor of Cape Coast Castle. It 
is supposed that her death wtxs occasioned by an 
over-dose of prussic acid, which she was in the habit 
of taking in small quantities for spasms in the stom- 
ach, being often subject to them.—* The feeling with 
which we record this mournful intelligence,' says 
the editor of the London Courier, < will be respected, 
when we stale that only yesterday morning, we 
received from Mrs. Maclean, a mMt interesting and 
affecting letter, which seu forth at once with the 
animating assertion, "I am very well and very 
happy" — " The only regret," she procee(J|i to say, 
*' the only regret (the emerald ring which I fling into . 
the dark sea of life to propitiate fate) is the constant 
sorrow I feel whenever I think of those whose 
kindness is so deeply treasured." — But away from 
those loved and beloved ones, 

* By suaogers bonored, and by strangers monmei,* 
was exhaled from the cares of earth to that ' better 
land,' where friends shall meet to part no more, the 
pure spirit that gave birth to those sweet poetio 
effusions, which, for their beauty and pathos, have 
won the meed of applause, and been hailed with 
delight in every literary circle. How feelingljT 
and forcibly are we reminded, by the melancholy 
fate of this youthful and interesting writer— in a far 
land, away from kindred and friends— of the follow- 
ing passage in her exquisite little poem, * The first 

Grave' : — 

» We half foi^ 

How sunder human xXet^ 
When round the silent place of rsst 

A gathered kbidred lies.* 



S^ ^tttr^f ^)^p^i<ft^* 



SATURDAY, MARCH 2, 1839. 



A Nhw Voujme. — Our distant friends, agents and 
others, will see by our Prospectus, that we purpose 
issuing another Volume of the Repository, commen- 
cing on the 22d of June. Agents will soon besupplied 
with Subscription papers, and will, we confidently 
trust, exert themselves as usual in our behalf. To 
those, who by tlieir activity in obtainihg subscribers 
and prompt payments, have aided uu tlirdugh past 



I^etters Contalnii^ RemiUanceSv 

Rtceived at thia Qffl^ ending H^^dnudMp iastj Udneting 
the amount «/ Ptttagepatd. 
P. M. Cheshire, Bte 91,00 ; C. S. Burnt UUIs, N. Y. •1,00; 
P. M. Leonard 8 Vllfe, N. Y. •1,00; P. M. Oak HU1,N. Y. 
$4.37i: J. T. B. Columbus, O. gliOO; P. M. Rotterdam, 
N. Y. •15,00; L. F. Townsend Harbor, Ms. •1,00; £. T. 
Hanover Center. N. H. fl.UO; P. M. Leyden, N. Y. •3,00; 
S. R C. Burnt Hills, N. Y.fl.OO; P. M.Bethel, Vt.t^OO; 
L. H. W. Tremahuville, O. 91,00; A. V. Whalen's Store» 
N. Y. •1,C0; J. B. J. Oakfield. N. Y. 91,00; T. W. Ange- 
lica, N. Y. 91.00 ; 8. A. & U. O. Kelloggsville, N. Y. •l.UO; 
P. M. Case ViUo, H. Y. 92,00; W. D. G. Evansburgb, Pa. 
91,00 ; A. W. S. Ludlow, Vl. 91,00. 

mARKIGD, 

In this city, on the 17ih uii. by the Rev. Mr. Pardee^ Mr. 
Edward Alien to Mrs. Ann Gorhaiu. 

On Sunday evening the 18ih ult. by the Rev. D. A^ley, 
Mr. V. C. Nye, K^iss Emellne Clark, both oftMseity. 

At Canaan, onlR 9th uU. b 
WlllUm P. Lovejoy to Miss : 
above place. 

At the same place, on the lOth ult. by the same, Mr. 
Sylvesier Reynolds tQ Miss Hannah C. £Uk 
naan. 



i 9th ult. by the Rev. H. Bpeneer, Mr. 
Rachel Nichols, aU of Uie 



Uk)tt, all oj 



3, mr. 

►rca- 



In this city, on the 18lh nit. Helen Mary, daughter of 
George M. and Sarah A. Griffin, in the 9th year of her age. 

On the 13Ui ult. Elizabeth Decktfr, in her 86th year. 

On the S2d ulu Mary Ann, daughter of Robert und Susan 
Taylor, In her 19ih year. 

On the 34th ult. Melissa, daughter of John and Nancy 
Hollenbeck,ln hcrMtear. 

On tlie S5ih ult. Delia, daughter of Abraham and Cath- 
arine Groat, in her 6th year. 

At Spencertown, on the evening of the 7th ult. after a 
short but severe illness, Margaret, eldest daughter of the 
late Edward Dorr, M. D. of ChaUiam, in the ISlh year of 
her age. 
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For the Raral Repository. 
The Indian 9 

Onbekolding Washington at Prayer in the Forest. 
The Indian atood in the forest shade, 

He heard a murmured tone ; 
l^pon the ground his car he laid 

To hear who talked alone. 

He listened still — no voice was heard 

Save that low, earnest tone ; 
He turned him round— ^* list, warriors list, 

The white man talks alone.' 

* He talks unto our Spirit Great, 

Behold his hands are spread ; 
You, warriors, you tliis white man hate— 

HU blood ye shall not shed.' 

Thus spoke the chieftain, bold and high. 

The dark band stood around, 
A fearful light shone in each eye — 

They stood in awe.profound. 

The white man ceased— he turned away 

Unconscious who was there : 
The red moo learned a lesson deep 
in that lone bower of prayer. 
Spencertown, N. Y. Cassiopba. 



Tbe Emifirrant's Dauffbtcr. 

PT MRS. L. H. SiaOUBNEY. 

* The way is long,' the father said. 
While through Ihe western wild he sped, 

With eager searching eye : 

* Cheer ye my babes,' the mother cried. 
And drew the^l^loser to her side, 

As frowned the evening sky. 

Just then, within the thicket rude, 
A log-reared cabin's roof they viewed, 

And its low sheltip blest ; 
On the rough floor their bed, • 
In haste and weariness tliey sDrcad, 

And laid thorn down to rest. 

On leather hinges the doors were hung. 
Undecked with glass the windows swung. 

The smoke wreath stained the wall ; 
And here they found tlieir only home. 
Who once had ruled the spacious dome, 

And paced the pictured hall. 

But hearts with pure affection warm, 
Unmurmuring at the adverse storm, 

Did in that cell abide ; 
And there the wife her husbai^cheered, 
And there her little ones she reared, 

And there in hope she died. 

Still the lone man his toil pursued. 
While 'neath his roof so low and ruda 

A gentle daughter rose,-* 
As peering through some rifted rock, 
And blooming on a broken stock, 

The blushing sweet-briar grows. 

With tireless hand the board she spread, 
The Holy Book at evening read, 

And when with serious air 
He saw her bend so sweetly mild, 
To lull to sleep the moaning child, 

He blcflited her in his prayer. 



But stem disease his footsteps stayed. 
And down the woodman's axe he laid. 

The fever's flame was high ; 
No more the forest feared his stroke, 
He fell as falls the rugged oak, 

Beneath the whirl- wind's eye. 
His youngest girl, his fondest pride, 
His baby, when the mother died, 

How desolate she stands — 
While gazing on his death struck eye, 
His kneeling sons in anguish cry, 

And clasp his clenching hands. 
Who hastes his throbbing head to hold ? 
Who bows to chafe his temples cold. 

In beauty's opening prime ?— 
That blessed daughter, meek of heart, 
Who, for his sake, a matron's part 

Had borne before her time. 
That gasp— tliat groan— 'tis o'er, 'tis o'er^ 
The manly breast must heave no more. 

That heart no longer pine ; 
O, Thou who feed' St the raven's nest, 
Confirm to them the promise blest, 

* The fatherless are mine.' 

Xbe Sea« 

BT BEBNABD BABTON. 

Beautiful, sublime and glorious, 
Mild, majestic foaming, free — 

Over time itself victorious. 
Image of eternity. 

Sun and moon, and stars shine o^er thee, 
See thy surface ebb and flow ; 

Vet attempt not to explore thee 
lu thy soundless depths below. ' 

Whether morning's splendors steep thee. 
With the rainbow's glowing grace. 

Tempests rouse, or navies sweep thee, 
'Tis but for a moment's space. 

Elarth her vallies and her mountains. 

Mortal man's behests obey : 
The unfathomable fountains 

Scofl*his search and scorn his sway. 

Such art thou — stupendous Ocean ! 

But if o'erwhelmed by thee, 
Can we think without emotion, 

What must thy Creator be 7 



From tbe OemocruUc Review. 
Return of tbe Parents. 

BT UB8. L. H. SIOOUBNSY. 

Long had they sped 
O'er distant hill and valley — noting much 
God's goodness in the riches of the land. 
The summer fruitage, and the harvest hoard. 
The reaper wrestling with the bearded wheal, 
And the proud torrent's glory, when it shakes 
The everlasting rock — nor yet forgets ^ 

To sprinkle greenness on the loneliest flower 
That trembles at its base.— Much too, they spake 
Of pleasure, 'neath the hospitable roofs 
Of several kindred — how tlie loving heart 
From such communion learns to wipe away 
Til* dust of household-care, which sometimes hangs 
In clouds o'er the clear spirit. 
But anon, 

jThe eloquent lip grew silent — for they drew 

'Near that blest spot, which throws all otlier lights 

j Into strong shadow — Home. 

I At that full thought, 

The bosom's pulse beat quicker — and the wheels 

'Moved all too slow— lliough scarce tlic eager steeds 



I Obeyed the rein. And as the mother spake 
' Somewhat in murmurs, ot her youngest boy, 
There came a flood of beauty o'w her broW, 
1 For holy love hath beauty, which grey Time 
Could never steal. 

'Tis there, behind the trees. 
That well known roof— and from (he open door. 
What a glad rush ! The son, -^rho fain would tak« 
His mother in his arms, as if her foot 
Was too good for earth-^and at his side 
The beautiful daughter with her raven hair^ 
So smootlily folded over her classic brow — 
The infant crqwing in its nurse's arms — 
The bold boy, in his gladness, springing up 
Even to his father's shoulder — lisping tongues^ 
And little dancing feet, and outstretched hands 
Grasping the parents' skirts— it was a group 
That artist's pencil never yet hath sketched 
Ui all its plenitude ! 

And when I saw 
The brightness of the tear of Joy,« I felt 
How poor the pomp of princes-— and what dross 
Was beaten gold, compared with that dear wealth, 
ffomef and its grattdatioiv—sjad the ties 
Which Heaven hath twisted round congenial hearts 
To draw them to itself. 
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Tbe Plrate^s Treasure* 

[Concluded.l 

The next day was spent in taking out tlie 
remainder of ilic felucca's cjirgo. There 
seemc<1 now no anxiety on the captain's part 
to proceed on his voyage ; — he appeared to 
have forgot the necessity, expressed on a 
former occasion, of being in port within a 
limited time. He was often in a state of inebri- 
ety ; for the wine and spirits of the Spaniards 
iv^re lavishly served out to the whole ship's 
company, with whom he also mixed more ; and 
banished that haughtiness of bearing which 
liad marked his conduct hitherto. 

In the evening'llie body ofJOon Diego was 
brought upon deck, where the crew, under 
thfl puperintniidenceof the ja-icsi, prt^iared it 
for its commitment to the deep. The corpse 
was, ns is usual in such cases, wrapped up in 
the blankets and sheets in which it had lain, 
and a white napkin was lied over the f.ice and 
licad. In its right hand, which was crossed 
over the breast, was placed a gold doubloon. 
Its left held a small bag, containing a book, 
4t hammer and a candle, while on the 
bosom was laid the little crucifix worn bv the 
deceased. It was next enveloped in a hammock, 
with a couple of eight-pound shot, and a ba^ 
of ballast at the feet to sink it — the hammock 
was then carefully and closely sewed up, and 
the whole operation finished by leaving the 
sailnccdie thrust transversely through the 
nose. At midnight the vessel was hove-to, 
Hud all the 8hip*s company assembled at the 



of which, as they held them elevated wbove 
their heads, cnst a strange and fearful light 
through the deep -darkness, and illuminated 
the ocean far and wide with a supernatural 
refulgency. When all was ready, the priest 
accompanied by IsabelU, came up from the 
cabin, and the Spaniards lifting up the body, 
carried it forward to the waist, where one of 
the ship's gratings had been put projecting 
rtver the side, and on this the corpse was Ui«l. 
with its feet to the water. AYounJ this, the 



lee gangway. The Spaniards and negroes bore 

each a burning torch in his hand ; the blaze^ went down, in an upright position, and floated 



torch-bearers formed a circle, and the priest, 
standing at the head, began the funeral service 
fgr the dead at sea. The wind had now 
subsided into a gentle breeze ; and nothing 
disturbed the profound silence of the crew 
during mass, save the light splashing of tlie 
waves dgainst the windward of the ship, and 
the deep draivn, convulsive sobs of the young 
lady as she stood enveloped in her mantillo, 
in the obscurity of the main rigging. Mass 
being concluded, the priest solemnly chanted 
the funeral anthem : — * May the angels con- 
duct thee into Paradise ; may the martyrs 
receive thcc at thy coming ; and mayst thou 
have eternal rest with Lazarus, who was form- 
erly poor!' He then sprinkled tlie body 
with holy water, and continued :-^* As It hath 
pleased God'to take ;he soiil of our dear broth- 
er, here departed, unto himself, we, therefore 
commit his body to the deep, in the sure anrf 
certain hope of a joyfnl resurrection oy that 
d^y when the sea shall give up its dead. Lei 
him rest in peace !' The Spaniards respond- 
ed • Amen V and the priest repeating. • May 
his soul, and all the souls of the departed 
faithful, tUrough the great mercy of God, rest 
in peace — Amen ! may he receive the sign of 
the cross;' and the bow-chaser, which had 
been loaded and made ready for the occassion, 
was fired, the end of the grating gently ele- 
vated, and the corpse plunged heavily into the 
water. The waves parted heaving and foam- 
ing round tlie body as it disappeared ; when 
to our astonishment we beheld it the next 
minute, slowly return to the surface, deprived 
of the canv:)ss covering in which it had been 
sewed. The^dead man came up as he had 



a little time uiih his back to the vessel ; but 
the motion of the water turned him round by 
degrees, till we distinctly saw his face. The 
head was thrown back, and the eyes wide 
open ; and under the strong stream of light 
poured on them from the torches, they seemed 
to glare ghastily and fearfully upwards. His 
t^rey hairs, long and disheveled, floated about 
Ills face, at times prtrtidlly obscuring it ; and 
one arm, stretched fortii and agitated by the 
.action of liie wdves, 3|)pcdrcd d& if in the ati 



of ihreatennig us. When the first burst of 
horror had subsided, I caught hold of Isa- 
bella to prevent her seeing the body, and was 
leading her off, when some of the men lower- 
ing their torches from the main* chains, whis- 
pered that it was the murdered man, old 
James Gemmel. The captain had been hith- 
erto looking on with the rest, without having 
apparently recognized him ; but when the 
name struck his ear, he shrunk back, and 
involuntarily exclaimed, * It's a 4ie— its on 
infamous lif ! Who dare say he was murder- 
ed ! He went overboard two days ago ? But 
don't let him come on board : for God's sake 
keep him down, or he'll take us all with him 
to the bottom. Will nobody keey him down !. 
Will nobody shpve him off. Herui-a-lce !' ho 
bawled out, waving to the steen«'n»n ; but the 
man had deserted his post, eager to see what 
was going on ; he therefore ran to the wheel 
himself, and issued his commands, * let go 
the main-topsail weather braces, and bring 
round the yard ; Let them gn, 1 say !' His 
orders were speedily executed. The vessel 
gathered way, and we quickly shot by the body 
of the old man. 

For several days after this, we ptirsucd 
our course with a favorable wind which drove 
us swiftly on our voyage. The captain now 
kept himself constantly intoxicated, and 41- 
dom made Ins appearance in the cabin, out 
left us altogether to the care of the steward. 
All subordination was now at an end— his 
whole time was spent among the seaman, with 
whom he mixed familiarly, and was addressed 
by tiicm without the slightest portion of that 
respect or deference connnonly paid to the 
captain of the vessel. The appearance of 
the men, also, was much altered. From the 
careless mirth and gaiety, and the character* 
istic good humor of sailors, there was now a 
sullenness and gloom only visible. A con- 
stant whispering— a constant caballing was 
going on— a perpetual discussion, as if some 
design of moment was in agitation, or some 
step of deep importance was about to be 
taken. All sooi »lity an<l confidence towards 
e^ch other was banished. In place of conver- 
&iiig together in a body, as foniwrly, ihcy now 
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walked ubout in detached parties, and iiniong 
them ihe boatswain and carpenter seeiiped to 
lake ail active lead. Yet in the midst of alt 
this disorder, a few of our own crciv kept 
themselves separate, uking no share in the 
general eonsulcations ; but from the anxiety 
expressed In their coontenances, as in that 
of the mate, I foresaw some stonn was 
brooding, and abotit to burst upon our heads. 
Since Montatdo*s death, Isabella had been 
in the habit of leaving her cabin after sunset, 
to enjoy the coolness of the evening breeze ; 
and in this she was sometimes joined by the 
priest, but more frequently was only attentled 
by her slave. One evening she came up as 
, usual, and after walking backward and forward 
on deck till the dews began to Dill, she turned 
to go below;— >but just as we approached the 
companion-way, one of the negroes who now, 
in the absence of all discipline, lounged about 
the quarter deck without rebuke, shut down 
the head, and throwing himself on it, declared 
that none should make him rise without the 
reward of a kiss. This piece ofinsolence was 
received with an encouraging laugh by his 
fellows, aiyl several slang expressions of wii 
were uttered, uhich were loudly ap}ilauded by 
those around. Without a word of remon- 
strance, Isabella timidly stopped, and would 
have attempted getting down the ladder with- 
out disturbing the slave ; when burning with 
indignation, 1 sc'zcd the rascjd by the collar, 
and pitched him head-foremott along the 
deck. In an Instant he got on his legs, and 
pulling a long clasp knife out of his pocket, 
with loud imprecations he made towards me. 
All the other negroes likcwis6 made a motion 
to assist him, and I expected to be assailed 
on all hands, when the male interfere*!, and 
laying hold of the marlin spike, which I hfld 
caught up to defend myfelf, pushed me back 
as he whispered. • Are you mad that you 
interfere ! For heaven's sake, keep quiet, 
i*or I have no f.utliority over ilie crew now I* 
JL^\ he spoke the truth ; for the negro. 
bMdishing his knife and »U|>j)orird by hi8 
comrades, was «nain advancing, when the 
hoarse voice of the bo.itswain, as he ran to 
llie scene of action, arrested his progress. 

* Hallo ! you there, what's the squall for .^ 
»— Avast, avast Mingo ! off hands is fair play ; 
ship that blade of yours, or Til send my fisi 
ihrpugh your ribs, and make day-light shine 
jlhrougn them in a minute.* I related the 
behavior of the negro, and requesting him 
to order the slave forward, when I was cut 
short with—* Tlicrc are no slaves here, young 

man ! we are all alike (tve in a Britisii ship : 

but damn his eyes ! he pretend to kiss the 
pretty girl ? Til let him know she belongs to 
his betters. A black wench is good enough 
for him any day. Come, my dear !* he con- 
tinned turning to Isabella' — •give me the Siinic 
hire, and riUindert;.ke to clear the way for 



you myself.* He made as if Uh meant to 
approach Iter, when, careless of what the 
consequences might be to myself, I hastily 
stepped forward, and lifting up the head of 
the companion, Isabella in an instant darted 
below. * This lady is no (it subject for either 
wit or insolence,' said I, shutting the doors, 
*Tind he is lees than man who would insult an 
unprotected female.* For a little Avhile he 
stood eyeing me, as if hesitating whether he 
should resent my interference, or remain 
passive ; at length he turned doggedly away« 
as he uttered ; * You rulfle big and crow with 
brisk note, my lad ! But I've seen me do 
as wonderful a thing as twist your windpipe 
and so I'd serve you in the turning of a wave, if 
it wasn't that we may have use for you yet ! I 
see in what quarter the wind sets ; but mind 
your eye ! for sink me if I don't keep a sharp 
look out a-head over you.' 

I now saw that things had come to a crisis 
— that the crew meant to turn pirates ; and I 
was to be detained among them for the sake 
of my professional services. 1 could not 
without a shudder reflect on what must be 
the fate of Isabella among sacli a gang of 
reckless villains ; but I (irmly resolved, that, 
come what might, my protection and care 
over her, should cease but with my life. 

To be prepared for the worst, I immediate- 
ly went. below, loaded my pistols, and con- 
cealed them in my breast, securing at the 
same time all my money and papers about 
my person. A« I was thus employed, ano of 
tlie cauin-boys eame down for a spy-glass, 
saying that a sail had hove in sight to windward. 
—Upon this I followed him up, and found 
the crew collected together in clamorous 
consultation as to the course tliey should 
follow.— Some were for lying to till she come 
down, and taking her, if a merchantman ; and 
if not, they could easily sheer off— but this 
motion was overruled by the m-joriiy, who 
judged it best to keep clear for fear of acci- 
ilents ; accordingly all tlie spare canvass was 
8(t, and we were soon gaining large before the 
wind.— But the Dart though rcekoivcd the 
Arst sailor out of Cl>de, when close liauled 
on a wind, was by no means so flf'ct when 
squared away and going free ; she had met 
whh her match, for the stranger was evidently 
gaining rapidly upon us, and in two hours we 
.sa^v it was impossible for us to Escape. The 
priest and I were ordered down, with a threat 
of instant death if we offere*! to come on 
deck, or make any attempt to attract observa- 
tion. 

I now comniunicated to Isabella my appre- 
hensions with my resolution to leave the ves- 
sel if the other proved to be a man of war. 
and earnestly advised both her and liie priest 
to take advantage of it also. She thanked 
me with a look and a smile that told me how 
sensible she was of the interest I felt in her 



welfare, and expressed her willingness to be 
guided by me in whatever way I thought best. 
From the cabin windows I beheld the ap- 
proach of the vessel that was in chase, by 
means of her lights. In a short time we 
were hailed by her, and the name of oor 
vessel and where bound was demanded, to 
which answers were given by captain Mahone. 
We were then told that she was H. M. Skx>p 
of war Tartar, and ordered to lay to that a 
boat might be sent on board. Tlie order was 
immediately obeyed, but the fear that we 
might not be observed, kept us iu a state of 
most anxious suspense. At length to onr 
relief, tlie companion doors were unlocked, 
and a young man, attemled by our captain, 
entered the cabin. He looked surprized on 
seeing us, and bowing to Isabella, apologizeil 
for intruding at such ^n unseasonable boor. 
* But I was not given to understand,' be 
added, • that there were passengers in the 
ship — prisoners I should rather pronounce it, 
Mr. Mahone, for you seem to have had them 
under lock ami key, which is rather ao unu- 
sual mode of treating ladies at least. No 
wine Sir !* he continued, motioning away the 
bottles that the captain was hastily placing on 
the table—* no wine, but be pleased to sliow 
me your register and bill of lading.' 

Me had not long been seated to inspect ilicro, 
when a shuffling and hurried sound of feet 
was heard overhead, and a voice calling on 
Mr. Duff for aiftis^ance, showed that some 
scuffle had taken place above. Instantane- 
ously we all started to our feet, and the 
Lieutenant was in the act of drawing his 
swoni, when happening to look round, I 
observed Mahone presenting a pistol behind. 
With a cry of warning, I threw myself for- 
ward, and had just time to strike the weapon 
slightly aside, when it went off. Tlie ball nar- 
rowly missed the head of Duff, for ukoiu 
it had been aimed, but struck the priest imroc- 
dietely over the right eye, who made one des- 
perate and convulsive leap as high as the 
ceiling, and sunk down dead, and before the 
captain could pull out another, I discharged 
the contents of mine into his breast. We 
then rushed upon deck ; but it was only to 
find the boat's crew had been mastered, and 
to behold the last of the men tumbling over- 
board. Tlie panics then dispersed, and 
exerted themselves in getting the ship under 
way, while the boatswain sung out to extin- 
guish the lanterns, that the Tartar might mH 
be guided by the lights. 

* It's all over with us !' exclaimed my com- 
panion ; b4U follow me— we have one chance 
for our lives yet. Our boat is stUI towiog 
astern ; throw yourself over and swim till I 
slide down the painter and cut her adrift.— 
Come, bear a hand and jump ; don't you see 
them hastening aft ?' and in an instant lie 
pitched himself off the laffrail, sUd down ilie 
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rope which hefd f$ie boat and cast her loose 
But this «d?ice, howsfer judicious, it whs 
impossible for me to follow, for at that mo- 
ment, repeated shrieks from Isabella put to 
flight all thoughts for m7 own individual safe- 
ty : I therefore hurried back to the cabin, 
determined that if I could not rescue her 
along with myself, ta remain and protect her 
with my life. — And in a happy moment I ar- 
rived ! — ^The candles were still burning on 
the table ; and through the smoke of the 
pistols, which still filled the cabin, I belteld 
her stniggrmg in the arms of a negro— (he 
identical slave who had displayed such inso 
lence in the early part of the evening. With 
one blow of the butt-end of my pistol I frac- 
tured the cursed villain^ skull— caught up 
Isabella in my arms— ran up the ladder, and 
had nearly gained the side, when tlie boit- 
swain, attracted by her white garments, left 
the helm to intercept me ; 'and I saw the 
gleam of his uplifted cutlass on the point of 
descending, when he was suddenly struck 
<lown by some person from beliind. I did not 
stop to inquire who ha<l done me tills good 
office, but hailing DuflT, and clasping Isabella 
firmly to my heart, I plunged mto the water, 
followed by my unknown ally. «Wiih the aiti 
of my companion, whom I now found to be 
John Wylie, the mate, we easily managed to 
support our charge till the boat reached us ; 
when tve found that the greater part of the 
crew had been rescued in a similar mannerr 

Wben the morning d<iwned, ws i>erceivcd 
the Dart, like a speck in the horizon, and the 
sloop of war in chase.— Our attention was 
next turned to our own situation, which was 
by no means enviable ; we had escaped it is 
(rue with our lives, fur the present ; but with- 
out a morsel of food, or a single drop of 
fresh water with ns in the boat ; we could at 
best only expect to protract existence for a 
few days longer and then yield it up ultimate 
ly in horror and misery. By an observation, 
taken the day before, on board the Tartar, 
Mr. Duff informed us we were to the north- 
east of the Bahamas ; and distant about one 
hundred miles from Walling*s Island, which 
was the nearest land. This was a long dis- 
tance ; but as despair never enters the breast 
of a true sailor, even in situations of the 
utmost extremity, we cheered up each other, 
and as no other resourse was left us, we 
manned our oars, and pulled away fur life, 
trusting to the chance of meeting with some 
vessel, of which there was a strong probabil- 
ity, as this was the common coarse of the 
leeward traders. And our hope was not 
disappointed ; for the next day we fbrtunate|,v 
fell In with a brig from the Azores, bound for 
Porto Rico, on board of which we were re- 
ceived with much kindness, and in five days, 
we found ourselves safely moored in Porto- 
Rico harbor. 



My first step on landing was to inquire for 
a boarding house for Isabella, and I had the 
good luck to be directed to one kept by a 
respectable Scotch family, in the Oranse 
Terrace, and to this I conducted her. My 
next transaction was to charter a small aitter, 
and to communicate to DufV, the secret of the 
hidden treasure, at the same time asking him 
to adventure himself and his men in its re- 
covery. I also gave him to understand the 
probability of a rencounter wiih the pirates, 
in the event of their having escaped the sloop, 
for I was aware that Maiione had overlieard 
the whole confession, from my finding him 
listening at the cabin door. Without hesita- 
tion, the Lieutenant at once agreed to accom- 
pany me, and engaging some hands 014^ of a 
vessel newly arrived, we soon mustered a 
party of fourteen men. As it wanted only 
six diiys of the festival of St. Jago, and the 
distance across the Caribbeao sea was great 
enough to require all our exertions to be 
tliere in time, we embiurked and sailed that 
vQry night. 

Our cutler proved a prime sailor— 'and 
though the winds were light and variable, by 
the help of our sweeps we made the Roccas 
on the evening of tite sixth day. As the 
Spaniard had foretold, the moon was climb- 
ing the western sky, and pouring the liglit of 
her splendor with a mild and beautiful efful- 



I drawing near— the moon radiant and fuH, 
was careering through the deep blue of heaf • 
en, and the shadows of the stem and branch 
were approaching each other, and towards 
the desired point. At length the baud of my 
lime-piece pointed to within one minute of 
the iime.-*It passed over. The branch and . 
stem now verged into one, and threw their 
shades due east ; and the first spadeful of 
earth had been thrown out, when the man wIm> 
had been stationed to keep a look out, came 
ninning to inform ns thai a boat was rHfiidly ap- 
proaching f/om t4ieeast. We immediately con- 
cluded thai tliey must be purl of the Darius 
crew ; and their long and vigorous strokes as 
they stretched out to the full extent of their 
oars, showed th;it tliey kuew the importance of 
every minute that elapsed. Our implements 
for diji^ging were hastily laid aside, and we 
concealed ourselves among the rocked until 
ihey should come within rcach.-^In a short 
time the boat was seen ashore, and eight 
armed men came forward, partly Spaniards 
and partly the shtp^s crew ; among whom I 
recognized the bo.itswain, and, to my sur- 
prise Mahone, whom I had shot and left for 
dead in the cabin. Without giving them time 
to prepare for assault, we quitted our shelter 
and sprung among them at once, laying about 
with our cutlasses. For a little space the 
skirmish was lou;:hly and hotly contested ; 



gence on the umroubled deep, as we slowly L fur the pirates were resolute and reckless, 
drifted whh llie current beiwoeathe Wolf- 'and fought wiili the desperation of men who 



rodi and -the adj^tcenl isl«.«-AU was siUni 
and Calm over tlie whole Arcliipelago and 
the vast surrounding waters, save now and 
then the sudden flight of the sea-fowl awa- 
kening from their slumbers as we passed ; or 
the occasional roar of the jaguar faintly wafted 
from the main laud. We ran the cutler into^ 
a deep and narrow creek : moored her safe, 
and proceeded well armed to the eastern ex- 
tremity. There we found the projecting 
point of land, and the old vannilla tree exact- 
1 ly in the situation described — its huge, twist- 
ed trunk W38 still entire ; and from the tni\ 
of its solitary branch, which was graced by 
a few scattered leaves, the body of a man in 
the garb of a sailor hung suspended in irons. 
The clothes had preserved the bod/ from the 
birds of prey, but the head was picked clean 
and bare, leaving the white and bleached 
scnil to glitter in the moonlight. — In perfect 
silence, and with something of awe on our 
spirits, impressed by the solitude and dreari- 
ness of the scene* we seated ourselves on 
the rocks, and «vKh my lime piece in my 
hand. I began to mark the progress of the 
shadow. For nearly three hours we watched 
in this manner, listening attentively, for the 
slightest sound from seaward ; but every 
thing continued hnshed and still, except tlie 
creaking of the chain as the dead man swang 
to and fro in the breeze. Midnight was now 



know that the only chance for ilieir lives lay 
in their own exertions. In the confusion of 
ihe fray I had lost sight of Duff, and was 
closely engaged with one of the Spaniirds, 
when the voice o( the boatswain, shouUng 
forth I horrible imprecation, sounded imme- 
diately behind me. I turned round, and 
sprung aside from the sweep of his cutlass, 
and as my pistols were both empty, retreated 
acting on the defensive ; when he pulled out 
his, fired and hurled the weapon at my head. 
The sliot passed without injuring me— but 
the pistol aimed with better effect, struck me 
full in the forehead. A jhousand sparks of 
light flished from my eyes — 1 felt myself 
reeling and on the point of falling, nhen a 
cut across the shoulder stretched me at once 
on the ground. When I recovered from my 
stupor and o|)encd my eyes, the morning was 
fur advanced— tiie sun was shining bright 
overhead ; and I foun<l myself at sea, lying 
on the deck of the cutler ; and Duff busily 
engaged in examining my wounds. From 
him I learned that the pirates had been mas- 
tered after a severe conflict* in which four 
I liad been killed, and left on the island ; two 
[had esca|)ed unobserved duiiog tlie fight, 
land mide off with their boat, and two had 
been wounded, and were prisoners on board, 
one of whom was Mahone. On our arrival 
at Porto Rico, we delivered them over to the 
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civH power ; und moon afterwartis Mabone 
was tried for the murder of Uie priest, when 
lie was convicted ou our evidence, eonderao- 
ed shkI executed. 

Under good niireing and care I gradually 
recovered ; and by the fall of the season, 
without any further adventures, I once more 
landed safe in Scotland. 

Isiibella is not now that destitute and un- 
firoiected orphan, whom I first saw on the 
middle of the ivesteru ocean— but the happy 
mistress of a happy home, diffusing life and 
gladness on all around her. My friend Duff 
has lately been placed on the list of post 
captains, and is anxiously waiting for more 
bustling tiraest, when there will be more 
knocking about, and more hard blows got 
than what our present peace establishment 
sdmits of. John Wylie^-too has had advance 
ment in his line, being now master of one of 
the /inf St ships from Clyde : and I had the 
additional satisfaction of knowing thut none 
of the crew had reason to regret their having 
jeopardised their lives in fighting for *• The 

PiBATX's TrEASURK. 



From the La4y*s Book. 

The LaL9t Offer. 

BT MBS. BALE. 
* O, love wUl nuMter alt the power of art.* 

* AwD SO ClAra, you have rejected Mr. 
Tineford — I own I do regret it,' said Mrs. 
Crosby to her niece. 

* My dear aunt, would you wish me to 
marry a widower, with as many children as 
followed John Rogers to the stake? but 
whetl^er there were nine or ten has always 
been a puzzle to me. Do you not think Mr. 
Tineford could solve that question ? i wish 
I had asked him,' suid the young lady, looking' 
very demure. 

» Mr. Tineford has but three children, as 
you very well know,* said Mrs. Crosby. 

* But you know, »lso, my dear nunt, that 
my imagiuiition always expatiates in the 
•• Rule of Three" — that is, making three o( 
one, which just bryigs out the nine, without 
nny remainder.' ^ 

* Come, Clara, pray leave this trifling ; it 
does not become you, and Mr. Tineford is 
not a character which sliould excite ridicule^' 
said Mrs. Crosby, gravely. * You acknowU 
edged yesterday, that you thought him ex- 
cellent, intelligent, and agreeable.' 

* I do th'mk him worthy of nearly every 
good adjective in our language,' said Clara 
Dinsmore, earnestly. * I esteem his char- 
acter as higldy as you do — but I could 
never, never think of marrying him.' 

« Oh, CUfs !• 

' Spare me, dear aunt. I know all you 
would urge in his favor, and I know, too, 
many reasons whkh your tenderness for my 
feelings would spare rac. I am twenty-niue— 



O, wo is me« tbAl I have arri?ed so near the 
verge of old maidtsm ! My beauty is gone- 
nay, don't shake your head— *Miss Jones says 
I look positively old, and that she is quite 
shocked, (you know her benevolent affection 
for me) to see such a change.' 

< I do not see it, my dear Clara, nor is it 
so. Your cheek is not as blooming as it was 
at nineteen, but there is at times, a more 
lovelf expression in your countenance, a 
chastened thoughtful ness, which gives prom- 
ise of tiau tenderness and goodness which I 
know was always in your disposition, but, 
which, in the years of your brilliant youth, 
you did not display.' 

* Who would blame me for being vain if 
they. knew my aunt flattered me thus?* ex- 
claimed Clara, tears of gratitude and pleasure 
filling her eyes. * But I must not flatter my- 
self, that others see with your partial aflection 

[ know there is a change ; my mirror, as well 
as Miss Jones, reminds me of it ; and the 
young ladies, tliose who were in the nursery 
when I came out, call me old.' 

Mt is a great pity that girls are permitted 
to come out so young,' said Mrs. Crosby, 

^ There is no use of preventives, in my 
case, dear aunt,' replied Clara, smiling with 
her usual cheerfulness. * I am twemy^ntne, 
with little beauty and no money at all. How 
can I ever expect another offer ?' 

* My dear child, it is none of these mo- 
tives whiigli induce me to wish this marriage 
to take place,' said Mrs. Crosby, eamSHtly. 
* But I know that Mr. Tineford loves you ; 
and he estimates also your worth of character, 
or he would not, in the maturity of hisjudg- 
mem, when he has reached such a high em- 
inence in his profession, and acquired such 
distingiiisircd reputation, he would not thnsj 
renew the honi:rge he |>aid you ten years ago. 
I do not see 1k>w you can tmve the heart to 
refuse him a second time.' 

*■ Simply because I have no heart to give 
him,' said Chra, with a sigh, and then gaily 
added, * you know, aunt, that he has been 
married, and ap])eared to love his wife most 
tenderly— he doubtless loves his children, so 
that between the regret he is hound to cher- 
ish for x\\% memory of the one, and the aflfec- 
tion he must bestow on the other, there can 
he little room in his heart for love towards 
uie. This second disappointment will not 
afilict him ; so do not urge the match on his 
account.' 

* I wish it on your own, dear Clara. Since 
the loss of my property, by the failure of the 
bank, my whole concern has been for you. 
My annuity will cease with my life, and I 
feel my streirgth failing daily. Do not look 
so sorrowful, my darling, I should welcome 
the change with joy, were your welfare secured. 
And to Mr. Tineford I would entrust your 
eartliljr destiny with perfect confidence.' 



* I wonder if there everiHt a good motb- 
er-in-law,' said Clara, striving to itnti the 
conversation from her aunt's ill health, which 
she never could bear to hear named, ahhough 
she felt that there was hardly any bopo that 
she could be saved. 

* You woukl make a good one, Clara ; I 
know your heart is overflowing with afieciiofis 
and tender sympathies : you *rowld love those 
little children dearly— their mother was your 
intimate friend, and if tlietr father was your 
husband, studying your happiness and secur- 
ing to you every rational source of enjoyment, 
you cottW not refntn from loirtilg bis chil- 
dren, or rather you wotdd foe! that they were 
yours. I cannot bear to think jroe will finally 
refose him, and be left to struggle alone ' whb 
the hardships, and cares, and sorrows, which 
a single woman, without rdatioos or fortune, 
must encoumer.' 

* How careful you are, my dear sunt, for 
my happiness,' said Clara, gratefully. * I 
wish I could follow your advice ; but I sbotild 
wrong Mr. Tineford's generous heart if I 
marry him when I do not love him.' 

* You would love him, Clara'— 

* Oh ! never attempt to persuade roe that 
love can be awakened after marriage, when 
there is no kindling of affection before the 
ceremony. I should undoubtedly esteem 
liim ; I hope, treat him with propriety, but I 
never should love him, and you know I have 
always declared that I would not marry ex- 
cept I loved the man to whom I pledged my 
faith.' 

Mrs. Crosby looked distressed. ' I most 
then relinquish all hope,' said she. 

* You think that if i have lived twenty -tiine 
yf ars without being in love, that my heart is 
ossified, I suppose,' said Clara, laughing. 

* I think wlien a young lady h«is had ~ the 
number of admirers and offers which I know 
you have had, and rejected them all, that there 
is little reason to expect she will receive oth- 
ers I have made up my mind that this is to be 
your last offer.' 

* You ssid the same, dear attftt, when I 
rejected Mr. Bellows.' 

* He was a good man, and is higlily |>ros- 
perous. It would have been an excellent 
match for you.' 

* A most wretched on^^for i positively dis- 
liked hiin^he was so prosing and partlcolar, 
he would have driven luQ crazy with his small 
fidgetings and solemn reflections. I would 
rather prefer living like Madame Roland, ki 
a garret on b^ns, tlmn to have married him, 
though he had been as rich tis Rothschild.' 

* Theiv, there w:is WHIiam Hopkins, be 
was a fine talented young man ; I thought for 
a long t'rate that yoo liked him.' 

* I did like hhii as a child does its rattle, 
for the amusement he always made nfe ; b«t 
[ could not respect a man wliose 
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were so frivulous— so like luy own 
that « candid'adiuission ?* 

* Bui wh«t could- you littve found to cavil at 
in the character or niauners of thai noble young 
man, Lucius Howard ?' 

' He was too perfect for me, dear auut«' 

replied Clara ; a blush crimsoned her cheek, 

and there was a slig|)t tremor in her voice as 

' she added*** He never offered me his hand.* 

* Clara, I am sure I understood at the 
time, that you rejected him.' 

* No, no, aun^-*yon were deceived ;* 
Clara's voice grew firmer, though her face 
wais deadly pale; while she continued—' I 
have long wished, long iateuded to confide my 
weakness and disappointmont toyou ; but, it is 
so humiliiiting to own one has been crossed 
in love that I never could find opportunity when 
my mind was in a right mood. Now it shull be 
done, tliat you may feel convinced I do right 
in declining to marry Mr. Tineford*-you 
would not wish me to vow at the altar to love 
hiin« when my heart is irrevocably devoted to 
another. . Yes, I did, I do love Lucius How- 
ard, and— lie— loved me, but thought me un- 
worthy to be his wife." She covered her fiice 
with her hands, and burst into tears. 

* Clarn, my darling, thiar cannot be. He 
never could have thought you unworthy ; but 
he might fear you would reject him,* said Mrs. 
Crosby. 

* No, no,' replied Clara, in a voice of deep 
agony ; * no, he knew that i luved him, and I 
believe he had little doubt that I would accept 
him ; but he thought I permitted or rather 
encouraged attentions from others. You 
know how many admirers I had in those dnys. 
when I rejected Mr. Tineford and a dozen 
others ; there was then no sliadow on my 
bcHuty, and 1 triumphed in the power it gave 
inc. Fatal, power, most foolishly used to vex 
the noble heart that loved me, and whose 
love I returned. I trifled, till liucius How- 
iird thought me a confirmed coquette, and 
when he acknowledged his deep affection for 
me, he told me that he did it to prove to me 
the Consistency of his principles ; as he knew 
lie had often betrayed his love, he came to 
make the avowal openly, but at the same time 
to tell me that be did uot seek a return, that 
he did not ask my hand — he believed our dis- 
positions and tastes were too dissimilar to 
allow him to hope (or happiness with me. He 
invoked heaven to protect and bless me— and 
took leave of me— for ever.' 

* Mrs. Crosby was sadly distressed and 
confounded by the disclosure. She had aU 
ways thought that her nieco remained single 
because she found no one to suit her fastidi- 
ous taste.— Never had slie dreamed that 
Clara, tlie gay Clara Dinsmore, had nursed a 
secret and hopeless passion. Mr. Howard, 
she well knew, had left that part of the coun- 
try entirely ; he was settled in the ministry 



; at the South— she had heard tliat he was one 
of the siMoing lights of the age, and she felt 
almost certain she had heard of his marriage, 
too — so she could not flatter her dear Clara 
with tlie least hope of ever renewing her ac- 
quaintance wuh him. But if she would be 
persuaded to accept Mr. Tineford, who she 
doubted not would be too glad to marry her, 
though shf) had loved another, tlie good aunt 
ihottght she might still look forward to days 
of happiues for her niece. So she began her 
work of comforting, by remarking that no 
person could expect an unshadowed lot. She 
reminded Cbra of the fortitude with which 
she had, hitherto, borne this disappointment of 
the heart— entreated her not to allow the 
remembrance of a scene so long past to over- 
come her now—showed her how much of 
kgood had already arisen from this disappoint- 
ment, as doubtless that improvement in Cla- 
ra's character, which had been remarked by 
every one, had been eflecied in consequence 
of the new reflections awakened by the purt< 
ing words of Lucius— and in short, the good 
lady proved, to her own satisfaction, that 
Clara was a much more estimable person 
from having been crossed in love, as chil 
dren, habhnated to the practice of self-denial 
are mtich more amiable than petted favorites, 
who have never learned to control their own 
inclinations. Mrs. Crosby hinted that if 
Clara would only consent to marr|#Ir. Tine- 
ford, and, as she was well qualjfi||^ to do, 
train hi* motherless children in the way they 
should go, and make his home the place of 
happiness to him, as she easily might, that she 
would be a heroine indeed, as much superior 
to the common description of those who 
marry at the eiul of the frfsliionable novels, as 
Rebecca the Jewess was to Rowena. 

* But poor Clara was resolute to her vow 
of single blessedness, and really felt that her 
aunt bad almost compromised her dignity, 
when she acknowledged tliat she had invited 
Mr. Tineford to take tea that evening uith 
them ; and furthermore permitud him to 
bring a friend who was visiting at his house. 
* I told him truly the state uf my heart,' said 
Clara. ^ I felt it was due to the disinterest- 
ed regard he had manifested for me, that be 
should know why I aeuld not return his afiec* 
tion. And I told him tlien, that I should, for 
the futitre, avoid his society, lest 1 iniglH be 
tempted to speak of Lucius Howard. 1 fear 
he will think I have no consistency of char- 
acter.' 

Mrs. Crosby promised to do the honors of 
the evening to her guests, but thought Clara 
must be present ; and finally she consented. 
At the appointed hour, Mr. Tineford and his 
friend aivived, and were warmly welcomed by 
Mrs. Crosby. Mr. Tineford inquired, with a 
smile of much meaning for Miss Dinsmore. 

* Site will be with us soon,' said her aunt 



* She has not been quite well to-day.' The 
friend of Mr. Tineford looked distressed* 
Just then Clara entered ; the excitement of 
her feelings deepening the color of hei» 
cheeks, till she looked as blooming as slie 
did at nineteen— and more beautiful, Lucius 
Howard thought, as he stepped forward to 
greet her. 

Poor Clara— she was quite overcome for 
the moment, as she looked at Mr. Tineford, 
and thought of the confession she had mad^ 
to him, and then felt her hand in the clasp of 
Mr. Howard's. But all wm soon happily 
settled, and good aunt Crosby, as she pre* 
pared for the Jiiarriage of her beloved niece 
with Lucius Howard, declared that this last 
offer was the best which Clara ever had, and 
she had become conviiiced that a woman had 
[better live single than to marry one man 
while her heart was given to another. 

For Um Rural Rtpoaltoty. 

Qira2i3«eH®78 and pobs iFSAVMXfiiie«. 

FSOM TBB Onn,KD9M9 WMOt OF A UTKSAJIT OWL. 

From f rave to fay, from lively to teverc'—FoPs. 

No. 4. 

Recollectioiu* 

Forhaps it muy taro out a toof , 
Perhaps turn out a sermon — BtTRNS. 

It is Sabbath morn, and a placid stillness 
reigns around. Only one sound now reach- 
es my ear, and that arouses me from my rev- 
eries like the electrifying shock of a galvanic 
battery. — ^To one who has long been absent 
from his native land, on returning to that 
' spot the most hallowed on earth,' there are 
a thousand trivial circumstances which tend 
to remind him of the past— that cause the 
drooping embers of memory to rekindle on 
[Ihe altars of thought, and the incense of 
youth's pure offerings to rise profusely around 
them. And perhaps there is nothing that 
more arouses tl>e recollection and startles 
imagination from her dormant listlessnessi 
than the well recognized sound of that bell 
which was wont, on a Sabbath morn like this, 
to invite us, in years long since past, to 
assemble together and pay our devotions to 
Him who made this day to be kept holy. 

As at this moment I hear ' its soft chim- 
ings, as they come reverberatmg tlirough the 
distant glens and winding v^leys, they seem 
the echo of those sounds heard in former 
days, returning through the long lapse of de- 
parted years. How often when a mere ebM, 
I have listened to catch the first sweet chime 
of that bell, eager to hasten to church, where 
I might hear the loud swelling anthem end 
the unheeded and unconiprehended exposi- 
tion of divine truth— where I might recite my 
cradle hymns with all tbe pride of a Stentori- 
an orator ; where I might see my * wee bit' 
companions * in braw new claes arrayed,' 
and show, meanwhile, the bright buttons on 
my own new spenser. 
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Reader, neither laugh thou, nor frown— the 
former at my folly, the latter at my absurdity, 
for neither are here discernable — ^by me. 1 

•am only hinting at a few natural traits in the 
human character ; in other words, showing 

^the weak parts in our mental frame— if meta 
physicians will allow me to use the term. 
Youth does have its follies, certainly, and so 
do manhood and old age. Dt facto, the soft 
spots in our nature are exhibited at all stages 
t)f life, among every class of people. We see 
something not quite right, ay, we discover 
gUrlng faults in every one — but ourselves. 
Our own intellectual structure, and perhaps 
physical — before the mirror of deception — 
appears perfect in all its parts — an edifice 
wauling in nothing. 

So blind are all tbc human race 

To follies of Uieir own; 
In others they can follies trace 

Thoagh they themselves have none. 

But I feel more like moralizing than poet 
izing, just at this time — and generally. Let 
us then, thoughtful reader, forthwith examine 
ourselves, iudiTidually and severally— searcl 
out our real failings, the true weaknesses of 
our intellect, and strengthen them. To do 
this I must here, drop my pen and subject. 
Jehosepbat Cosmopoutak. 

Jupiter Inlet, , 

No. 9. 
Snperstition. 

It was very unfurtunnte for mankind iliai 
Pandora's box was ever unlocked. But if 
mythology speaks true it was opened througii 
the blindness and imprudence of the uns><ga- 
cioua Epimetheus, aAd thence sprung all the 
evils to which flesh is heir. Among these 
evils but few have ever been more conspicu- 
ous than Superstition. Its pedigree may be 
traced from the present time back through 
the long period of the dark ages, almost to 
the commencement of the world. But my 
object is not so much to trace its genealogy, 
its rise and progress, as to point out some of 
its niosi ludicrous and appalling character- 
istics. 

In its simplest form, its most harmless ap- 
pearance, Sup^stition is seen under the fig- 
ure of a witch, riding over the brain of some 
credulous youth or aged grandanie, astride of 
a broom-stick. In this shape it often dis- 
turbs the todking roams of many a poor 
wight, or plays, strange freaks before him 
during his midnight slumbers. 

Next it con>es in the person of a sprighi 
or hobgoblin, haunts the vision of the brain 
bewildered youth as he roams in darkness 
through the dismal swamp, or wanders by 
moonlight, through the graveyard's spirit- 
dwelling enclosure. Alas, and alas ! how 
has my own hair stood on end, as, in my 
boy-hood years, I teve returned at night from 
some neighbor's, « bard by,* when some ignis- 1 



fatus of th'6 mind flitted before me in the 
dimly-seen form of — nothing. *" 

And hast thou, Tarn o'Shanier reader, never 
been Scared at the imagined sight of some of 
Superstition's evil brood of frightful ghosts 
and haggard monsters ? Ay ? then I commend 
thy frankness. The spirits of the departed 
thou hast heard knocking at the portals of 
thy fancy for admittance into the chambers 
of reality right before thee ! and thou hast 
stood'with trembling knees and glaring eyes, 
patiently awaiting the visitation of those wel- 
come intruders, expecting it m^y be, every 
moment, that they would hasten thee into the 
land of spirits ! Then reader I can pitj thee, 
as thou canst me. 

But let us rejoice that Siipetstitlon is los- 
ing its strong hold on the hearts of many — ^ihat 



morning in the fall of the year, when in mep- 
witchcraft, at least, is dying away— its reigtf ped a long, lank, limber young Yankee. Jits 



becoming extinct. What a * king of terrors* 
was once this monster in our now so enlight 
ened country. It seemed to settle into \ 
dark cloud in the. heavens of this then infant 
world, overshndowing the sky and ob 
scuring the sunbeams of our Pilgrim fath 
ers' enjoyment. The period of the Salem 
witchcraft was indeed a gloomy epoch in the 
annals of America, and the joy at its depar- 
ture was equaled only by that manifested at 
the close of the Revolution. 

Superstition has truly been the nurse and 
often ilie%io»her, of many of the most fright 
furef!!3#Ht ever infested the earth, one of 
her most direful offspring is pererecutinn 
This we see verified in the treatment of the 
Quakers, the Baptists and other religious de 
nominations by our good forefathers. It is 
also shown in a thousand instances in the 
histpry of most of the European nations 
The Inquisition had its rise in Superstition, 
and there the latter has its most hideous fea- 
tures clearly ex iiibited. To paiiH them is unnec 
essary ; the * Student of history* now has them 
before liitn horribly depicted in the eye of fancy. 

But Superstition is seen in its most griev- 
ous and lamentable colors in the idolatry of 
the east. * It is this that causes the pagan 
mother to throw her infant into the mouth ol 
the horrid crocodile ; that leads the blind 
idolater to fall beneath the car of Jug$i;ernaut 
and chokes the Ganges with the bodies of 
self-immolated beings. 

While we contemplate the miseries entail- 
ed on the human race by this evil, let us be 
thankful that we live in a land where this fell 
demon now holds but little sway ; where even 
a vestige of him can scarcely be traced ; but 
where the true light of Christianity is stream- 
ing from the watch-towers of religion through 
all parts of the country, and millions are con- 
tinually pouring forth their fervent prayers to 
the one true God. 

j£iio9£PHAT Cosmopolitan. 

Gloria, O, 7*. - 
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Young neii reMI titit. 

A Bcene In the * Clemont Palooner.* 
' Mb. Crabbe entered his office late one 
evening, after having passed from the grave 
to the gay, in his usual manner at the table of 
a friend, and throwing himself into a chair, 
* Clem,* said he, * lay aside that book and let 
us talk.* The volume being deposited on the 
table, he continued : * I have toroed out of 
my oflice a number 'of very clever, ami a few 
very distinguished men, and whether you are 
to go in advance of your predecessors, or to 
fall behind them must depend, in some meas- 
ure trpon nature, to be sure, but mainly npon 
yoarself. I was sitting in this place one 



cane was thrown over his shoulder, from 
which depended down his back a bandana 
hntidkerchief, containHig all the worldly goods 
and clothes he possessed bestdes those he 
had on. He wore a slouched beaver, a 
thread-bare coat, linen pantaloons, ai>d a 
coarse pair of shoes, and had traveled on foot 
from the mountains of New Hamimhire, oa 
his way to the West. But it had occurred 
to him th-it morning, as he said, that before 
he arrived in the new States, he woutil like 
to study the law, and requested permission 
to begin his studies forthwith, in my ofiice, 
desiring me to state at the same lime, ivb?t 
was the customary student's fee in these pans. 
Somewhat startled nt the apparition, I W*^ 
thought at first of not receiving him, but thrre 
was something in the quiet determinatioD of 
his eye, and the confident business air with 
which he threw down his bundle, and opened 
the subject of his wishes, and still more hi 
the hardy enierprize and firmness of purpose 
implied in the whole conduct of the yorni^ 
man, that pleased me exceedingly, and I told 
him he was welcome to use my books, and to 
such aid as I could afford him in the proetecu- 
tion of his studies. That wy charge for those 
young gentleman who were able to piy me 
conveniently, was one hundred dollars prr 
annum ; but those who could not arfford 
this expenditure, I willingly received without 
charge. lie replied that he had no money, 
iind could only say, that after lie slionid be 
qualified to practice, and got into business, 
which he hoped he would not be lone n 
doing, lie would remit my fee from the West. 
He set in accordingly, paying Hiis board and 
providing himself with clothing, by taking a 
class of young men, to whom he gs«vc inslnic- 
tions at nights in Latin and Greek, and was 
never absent from the office but one day for 
rhree years, at which time he was admitted to 
the bar. He now again took up his cane and 
bundle, continuing his tramp over the moun- 
tains, and sat himself down in the iheR Tier- 
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ritory of ladiana, whence lie remitted ine, in 
Bums from t!ine time, the whol« amount of 
my fee. I wrote to him declaring that I was 
unwilling to receive his money, and hoping 
that he would consider me satisfied, but he 
insisted upon paying me every farthing. And 
now that man is a Senator in Congress from 
the West, building up a wcIUeiirned fame 
among the great men of the Nutiou.' 

Stmggliiig with Poirerty. 

' We remember once being particuhrly stntck 
by the influence exercised over our feelings 
by the sight of natural objects and fresh air. 
It was deep winter, and intensely cold, and a 
few potatoes had formed the only (are of my- 
self and children for several days. To me 
it was as *• dust in the path ;' I never cared, 
so nature was sufllced, but for them — the be- 
loved ones, for whom I had been laboring to 
get better food. I started out at evening with 
work I had been making for a merchant. It 
was, finished, and imprinting a kiss on the 
youngest, promised to bring back bread, lh(V 
departed. With rapid steps I walked to the 
store, some distance oflf; others were waiting, 
and I stood back. At length the merchant 
called to Aic, and I laid down my bundle. He 
examined it— it was not done right— the 
wristbands had balfnn inch too much in them ; 
I trembled — he spoke cross — all the blood in 
my veins awoke and I left the store — I could 
not Imve stood another moment.— —Rap- 
idly I walked down the crowded sireet, with 
that dead sickness at the heart that only the 
proud spirited feel, wli^hhe heel of oppres- 
sion is crushing their souls. The hot tears 
were blinding my eyes — I had nothing to take 
to my starving children— liope was dying 
within me— -why should I go home ?— -I had 
none ; I wandered down to the bank of the 
river- itwas severely cold, but I did not feel 
it — 1 stood on the bank, and raised my eyes 
— ^h what a scene ! The sun was throwing 
its last beams over the frozen waters, and 
tinging with a radiant light every feathery 
shrub that the snow had encrusted. Many 
groups of boys were skating in circles over 
the hard surface of the river, and their light* 
hearted laughter came softened by the distance 
to my ear. The whole heavens were glowi^ 
witli the bright reflected color, and the sun 
gradually sunk from view, the rich gold and 
dhapery which the cjouds hung round the hor- 
ison, were unrivaled in splendor. 

Tint after tint, however, fdded awoy ; the 
deep blue night succeeded, and one bright 
silvery star and then another peeped forth. 

My spirits had become tranquilized ; I had 
prayed for resignntion : * I am still breathing 
the air of freedom — still gazing on the be- 
loved face of nature, while many are pitting 
in the gloom of a dungeon.* I walked a#ay 
iiomc ; laughter caught my car-^* Mamma, 



mamma, here is a letter with money in it.* 
An editor had sent me casli for a tale. 

Poetry. 

A SMILE, a tear, a glory, a longing after the 
things of eternity ! It lives in all created exis- 
tence, in man and every object that surrounds 
him. There is a poetry in the gentle influ- 
ence of love and art*ection, in the quiet brood- 
ing of his soul over the memory of early 
years, and in the thoughts of that glory that 
chains our spirits to the gates of paradise. 
There is poetry, too, in the harmonies of 
nature. It glitters in the wave, tlie rainbow, 
the lightning, and stars ; its cadence is heard 
in the thunder and the cataract, its softer 
tones go sweetly up from the thousand-voiced 
harp of the wind, the rivulet, and foresfl 
and the cloud and sky go floating over us, to 
the music of its melodies. There's not a 
moonlight ray that comes down upon the 
stream or hill, not a breeze falling from its 
pure air, thrown to the birds of the summer 
valleys, or sounding through the midnight 
rains its mournful dirge o^cr the perishing 
flowers of Spring, not a cloud bathing itself 
like an angel vision in the rose-bushes of 
Autunm twilight, nor a rock glowing in the 
star-light, as if dreaming of the Eden-land— 
but is full of the beautiful influence of poetry, 
[t is the soul of being. The earth and heaven 
are quickened by its spirit; and ths great 
deeps, in tcni|>est and in c;ilni, are but its 
:icceutsand mysterious workings. — Prentice, 

Political Inteffrlty. 

The borough of Hull, in the reign of 
Charles II. chose Andrew Marvell, a young 
gentleman of little or no fortune, and main- 
tained him in London for the service of the 
public. His understanding, integrity, and 
spirit, were dreadful to the then infamous 
administration. Persuaded tliat he would be 
theirs for properly asking, they sem his old 
school-fellow, the Lord Treasurer, Danby, to 
renew acquaintance with him in his garret. 
At parting, the Lord Treasurer, out oCpure 
affection^ slipped into his hand an order upon 
the Treasury for £1000, and then went to 
his chariot. Marvell, looking at the paper, 
calls after ^he Treasurer, ' My Lord ; I re- 
quest another moment.* 

They went up again to the garret, and 
Jack, the servant boy, was called. • Jack, 
child, what had I for dinner yeltefday ?' 

* Don't you remember, sir? you had the 
liide shoulder of mutton that you ordered 
me to bring from a woman in the market.' 

* Very right, child. What have I for 
dinner to-day ?' * Don't you know, sir, 
that you bid me lay by the blade bone to 
broil f* • *Ti8 so,, very right, child, go away 

My lord, do you hear that ? Andrew 
MarvcU's dinner is provided — there's your 



piece of paper. I want it not. I knew the 
sort of kindness you intended. I live liertf 
to servo my constituents the ministry may 
seek men for their purpose, / am not one? • 



Advico to Parents. 

. There is nothing so destructive to tli€f 
morals and we may add, to the peace of any 
community as the neglect of parents, rich or 
poor, to tench their sons the importance of 
being early engaged in some active employ- 
ment. Too many of the citizens of every 
place, under the influence o( a false pridt, 
snfl*er their sons, after quilting their academ- 
ical studies, to lounge about the public oflices 
and taverns of their place of residence, rather 
than cause them to engage in some important 
branch of the mechanici.1 art, or force them 
by the dint of their own industry and ener- 
gies, to seek their fortune in some other pur- 
suit. Nothing is more detestable in onr eye 
than to see a healthy good looking youth 
breaking loose from the restraints of honor- 
able industry, returning to his father's domi- 
cil for support,, and loafing it aboift, rather 
than be pursuing some occupation which will 
not only stipport himself, but give gratifica- 
tion to his worthy parents. We would say 
to every fatlier who has such a son, be he 
rich or poor, rather drive him to * cut his 
cord of %vood a day,* tbansufler him to spend 
his time in idleness. * An idle head is the 
devil's workshop.' That youth, therefore, 
who has nothing to do, is very apt to become a 
tattler, a slande^er^ and a liar, or something 
worse, and make himself the pest of the com- 
munity in which he may reside. 
«« ^^^^^^^^ 

Mes. Macauubt having published what she 
called * Loose Thoughts,' Garrick was asked 
if he did not think it n- strange title for a lady 
to choose. * By no me^s,' replied he, ^ the 
,sooner a woman gets rid of such thoughts 
tlie belter.' 

Mercies.- Where there but a single mercy 
apportioned to each minute of our lives, the 
sum would rise very high, but how is our 
arithmetic confounded when every minute 
has more than we can distinctly number.— 
Rowers Art of Contentment 

f^etters Containing Remlttmnces, 

RunvU t tkit QiU«i *»din£ fTeduesdmp /a«<, deduetimg 
a« awMunt of Pottage paid, 
8. J. M. k R. 8. Ctayton, III.S9^; P. M. Morrlfville, 
Vt. $1,00 ; J. II. B. UnlonVlttMe. N. Y. $1,00 ; W. J. A. 
De Ruyter , N. Y. $3,00 ; P. M. Barton, N. Y. $5,00; P. M . 
Wert Milton, O. $1,00; P.M. Belhel, Ct. $2,00; P. M. 
South Oxford, N. Y. $1,00 ; P. M. Alexander, N. Y. $1,00 ; 
J. C. Dracut, Mt. $2,00; J. D. Cairo, N. Y. $1,00; P. M. 
Durham, Mich. $5,00; A. 8. M. PalaUne, N. Y. $1,00. 

In this city, on Uie 4th init. Mrs. Margaret Barney, in 
her OOih year. 

On the 88ih ult. Mr. W. A. Push, an instructor on the 
Piano Porte, lately from Upper Canada. 

On the 1st lust, after a short illness, Claudius I. Dcla- 
mater. 

At Wootltierne, on the 97th ult. of Scarlet Fever, Angus- 
uis, sun of Augustus Fleming, aged 11 months, and 1« 
doys. 
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For the Rural Rcpoaitory. 
To tike memory of • 

The muu must tune her harp awhile 
Beneath the mournful Cy press tree, 

For him who slumbers far away 
Upon tlie banks of Congarce. 

When joy around his footsteps played, 
And life was fair— from sorrow free, 

None thought his eyes so soon would close 
On the lone banks of Gongaree. 

The morning dawned serenely bright— 
None marked its splendor more than he ; 

But ere the sun had sunk that night, 
His form was cold on Gongaree. 

What mean those sighings far away 1 
That mother's woes are sad to see — 

Alas I the mour2;ful tale is tald, 
Her son is dead on Gongaree ! 

^ But there*B one heart which sorrow breaks, 
From which all future pleasures flee ; 
Her dearest friend is laid at rest 
Far, far away on Gongaree. 

Le disappointment braid (tie wreath 
For her who once was life and glee ; 

Whose morning star of hope arose, 
Too soon to set on Gongaree. 

Let angels guard that lonely spot, 

And let his relics sacred be, 
Who left his friends and native shore 

To find a grave on Gongaree ! 

Oh ! softly glide, majestic stream ; 

Bear thy still waters to the sea, 
Nor break the rest of him ifho sleeps 

His last long sleep on Gongaree ! S. B 
T\nnuend Barhor^ Mat», 

With what an Interest will the fbllowbig beautiful poem 

be read ! It Is from * The New Monthly.* 

Tbe Polar Star* 

This star sinks below the horizon in certain latitudes. 
I watched it sink lower and lower every night, till at last 
tt disappeared. 

A STAR has left the kindling sky — 

A lovely northern light — 
How many planets are on high I 

But that has left the night 

I miss ita bright familiar face, 

It was a friend to me, 
Associate with my native place, 

And those beyond the sea. 

It rose upon our Engli^ sky. 

Shone o*cr our English land. 
And brought back many a loving eye, 

And many a gentle hand. 

It seemed to answer to my thought. 

It called the past to mind, 
And with its welcome presence brought 

AU I had left behind. 

The voyage it lights no longer, ends 

Soon on a foreign shore ; 
How can I but recall the friends, 

Whom I may see no more 7 



Fresh from the painr it was to part- 
How could I b«ar the pain 1 

Yet strong the omen in my heart. 
That says, we meet ag^n. 

Meet with a deeper, dearer lovei 

For absence shows the worth 
Of all from which we then remove. 

Friends, home, and naWve earth. 

Thou lovely polar star, mine eyes 

Still turned tlie first on thee, 
Till I have felt a sad surprise 

That none looked up with me. 

But thou httst sunk below the wave. 

Thy radiant place unknown ; 
I seem to stand beside a grave. 

And stand by it alone. 

Farewell I— ah, would to me were given 

A power upon thy light, 
What words upon our English heaven 

Thy loving rays would write I 

Kind messages of Jove and hope 

Upon thy rays should be; 
Thy shining orbit would have scope 

Scarcely enough for me. 

Oh, fancy, vain as it is fond, 

And little needed too, 
My Friends, I need not look beyond 

My heart to look for you. L. E. L. 

From the Ladies* Companioii. 
marf-'s Bequest* 

OT LTOIA H« SlGOUBNfiV. 

TuBRE was a shaded chamber, 

A silent, watching band, 
On a low oouch, a suffering child 

Who grasped the mother's hand. 

She had told her faith in Jesus — 

Her simple prayer was said. 
And now, tliat darkened vale slic trod. 

Which leadcth to the dead. 

Red fever scorched her bosom — 

Frost chilled the vital Hame, 
And her sweet, meek brow was troubled 

As anguish smote her frame. 

Tet *mid the gasp and struggle, 

With shuddering lips she cried, 
*Oh, mother— dearest mother, 

Bury me by your side.' 

* But where will you be buried ? — 

My darling Mary— where?— 
In that green, shady dell you loved. 
With earliest violets fair ? 

Or in the ancient church-yard, 

Where we were wont to stray, 
'Mid the white marble monuments 7 — 

My little Mary— say I' 

But the thought of flowers had faded^ 

The grq^ dell charmed no more. 
Dim grew those marble monuments, 

With all their lettered lore. 

And one lone image lingered — 

Bright *mid the wreck of earth— 
That love, with which her soul was knit. 

Even from the. hour of birth. 

One only wish she uttered, 
WhiJfe life was ebbing fast — 

* Sleep by my side dear motlier, 

And rise with me at last.' { 



'Tis o'er — the spirit parted — 

With that- long, tender moan- 
Check not thy grief, fond mother— 

Thou daughtcrless and lone : — 
Weap freely— Christ hath hallowed 

The tear that Nature wrings— 
And see— how peaceful rests the clay. 

That pain no longer stings. 
Look !— Look !— the thin lip quivers, 

The blue eyes open wide. 
And what a hollow whisper steals — 

* Bury me by your side,^ 
And did the spirit falter 

Upon its upward track, 
To strew this never-dying flower 

In tender token back ?— 
Even at the gate of Heaven, 

Whence songs of angels flow, 
Remembered it the cradle hymn 

Tliat soothed its infant woe 1 
OA, mother love I thus strong to lure 

A seraph from on high — 
Be faithful to thjr trust — and bear 

Thy nurslings to the sky. 



PROSPECTUS 

,^ ♦ or Tiis 

DatoUd to Polite Liter^twrt^ nuk m Moral and SetUi- 

menttU Talesy Original Communications^ Biograjihf, 

Traveling SketcAes^ Jhanting Mioeellanf^ JUmmor- 

ou* and Historical Anecdotes j Poetry ^ iie. 4*c. 

On Saturdny, the 3^ of June, 1830, will be iaeoed th« 

first Dumber of the SixUinUt Volnme {SovmUkJfom Series) 

of the Rural RKPosiTbRT. 

On Issuing the proposals for « new vohtme of the Bursl 
Repository, the publlalirr tenders hit most sincere acknowl- 
edgements to all Contributors, Agents and Subscribers, for 
Che liberal support which they have afforded him from the 
commencement of this publication. New assurances on 
the part of the puhlisber of a periodical wlilch has stood 
the lest of years, would seem superflunas, he wilt there- 
fore only say, that it will be eonmicted on a similar plaB 
and published in the same form as heretofore, aud that no 
pains or expense shall bespared to promote their gratlll- 
cation by its further hnpflknent In typographical ezecu- 
tiou and original and selMu matter. 

CONDITIONS. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will he pabUsbed every 
other Saturday, in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a itfle paige 
and Indexto the volume, making in the whole 308 pages 
It will be printed In handsome style, on Medium paper of 
a superior quality, with good type ; making, at the end of 
the year, a neat and tasteful volume containing matter 
equal to one thousand duodecimo pages, which will be 
both amuBing and instructive in future years. 

TERMS.— The Sixteenth volume, (Seventh New Series) 
will commence on the 22d of June next, at the low rate of 
One Dollar per annum In advance, or One Dollar and Ff/tf 
Cents at the expiration of three months from the lime of 
subscribing. Any person, who will remit us Five Dollars, 
fVee of postage, shall receive six copies, and any person, 
who will reaiit us Ten Dollars, freeof|>o«tage, shall receive 
twelve conies aud one ropy or either of the previous vol- 
umes. ^O*" No subscription received for less than one 
year. 

Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription 
to be sent as soon as possible to the publisher, 

WILLIAM B. B1H>0DARD. 

KMdson, Columbia Co. JV. K. 1839. 
r EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully 
requested to give the above a few insertioDS, or at Isasi a 
■oUcc, aud receive Subscriptions. 
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It Is printed In the Quarto form and win coDtaia 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with atltle paga 
and index to the volume. 

TERMS.— Oa0 Z)«//ar per annum in advance, or On* 
Dollar oNd Fi/tp C!nU#, at the expiration of three moniha 
fh>m the time of subscribing. Any person who will remit 
iisFlve Dollars, free of postage, shall receive six ropie«, 
and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars free of 
postage, shall receive fio«/9« copies, afd one copy of either 
of titf previous volumes. i;Cr No suoscriptions received 
forjMs than one year. All the back numbers furni»faed 
tontw subscribers. 

{fj" All orders and Communications tnusl be/osf aoMt 
to receive atteation. ^ ^- 
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From the Saturday Courier. 

THE MOB-CAP ; 
Or, Mr Orandmottaer'8 Vnink. 

BT MRS. CAROLINE LEE HENTZ. 

It was past niUi night, and the moon had 
gone down when the stage stopped at Eciward 
Stnnley''8 lodgings, who was about to visit his 
village home. The lamps threw a strong glare 
on the pavements, but the interior of the ve 
hide was in such deep shade, he could but 
imperfectly distinguish his fellow-iravelers. 
He observed, however, that several young 
g^tlemen occupied the front and middle 
sciits, while an old woman, mufHed in a 
cloak, sat alone on the back one. She turned 
her head sliarply round as he entered, Hiid the 
light glimnif ring under her large hood was 
brightly reflected from a pJiir of spectacles of 
such spacious dimensions, ihey seemed to 
cover her whole face that wi.s visible through 
ihe wide plaited border of a mob-cap.— Ed- 
ward took the only vacant seat in the stage, 
at her side, with a very respectful bow, which 
was received with something between n hen 
and a cough, a sound diverting in itself, and 
rendered still more so, by its echo from the 
opposite scat; for the young gentlemen 
seemed determined to derive all the amuse 
inent possible from their antiquated compan- 
ion. Edward had a convivial spirit, but he 
had too deep a reverence for age ever to make 
it a subject for mirth. It was in itself a suffi- 
cient guarantee for veneration, even when un- 
accompanied by those traits which impart a 
beauty to the faded brow, and to the hoary 
head a crown of glory. The recollection of 
his own graudmoihor, too, who had died sinci- 
his absence from home — one of those fine, 
diunificd relics of the m;«jectic simplicity of 
olden time, which remind one so forcibly of 
the degeneracy of modern days — gave a ten- 
derness to his manners, in addressing an aj»ed 
person, whirh wa8 peculiarly engaging in tlu* 
present insiance, from the etfeei of contrast. 
' Take care, Grancimuilur,' s.-id ihcytmni: 
m^n opjiusiic, as the sia^o joli« d over a Inii^r 



stone, * take care of your spectacles. We 
shall upset now, depend upon it.' 

• No thanks to you if we don't,' cried she 
muttering, in the indistinct accents of age. 
Then turning towards Edward, she contin- 
ued — * It is really refreshing to see a weH- 
hehaved, decent young gentleman, after en- 
during the impertinence of the dandies and 
jackanapes. Never mind, you may laui>h 
now, as loud as you please ; but if you live, 
you will be old yourselves, one of these days.' 

She put her hand into her pocket, which 



sober country town. I hear, through my sis- 
ter, that she is to take pos.session of her l'>te 
father's dwelling, which has been fitted up for 
her acconnnodation in quite a princely st)1e. 
You speak as if you knew her. Madam.' 

* Yes, for I was a great friend to her Grand- 
mother, a fine old lady as ever lived, a thou- 
sand times handsomer than Gertrude— but 
very likely you may not agree with me. Young 
eyes see diiferent from old ones.* 

* Is she young ?' asked Edward. 

* Yes,' she is scarcely twenty, for she 
seemed unfathomable in depth, and drawing'! ni:irried, poor thing, at a very early age, and 



out a snuffbox, after rapping it several times, 
she presented it to Edward, who was obliged 
from politeness to take a pinch, and all the 
passengers petitioning for a similar favor, a 
sneezing concert commei^d, in which the 
old lady herself acted the most sonorions 
part. After the mirth occasioned by th'iF 
chorus had subsided, she dropped her box 
into her pocket, and it sunl^, like a pebble de- 
scending into a vault. Edward began to enjoy 
his journey exceedingly ; he never felt dispos- 
ed to sleep in a stage coach, and the old lady de- 
clared herself of the same temperainen% though 
he gallantly offered his shoulder as a pillow, 
to the great amusement of the others, who 
were ere long nod<ling tliclr heads to and fro, 
occasionally striking their heads against each 
other, or reclining backwards in more unso- 
cial altitudes. Edward and his muffled com- 
panion fell into the most familiar and agreeable 
conversation. She seemed very shrewd and 
original in her remarks, and exercised the 
privilege of age in inquiring his name, the 
place of his residence, &tc. 

* Ah,' said she, ' 1 knew you had a mother 
and sisters — or a sister whom you loved 
from your kindness to me, an old woman, 
•mtl a stranger. Heaven be blest for the in 
flnence of gentle ones on the heart of man. 
And you are goin« to the vill.ige of 
Do yon know any thing of the widow Clifton. 
dauohterto«Squire Lee, who lives somewhere 
in those parts ?* 

*Not prrsonally — but report says she is such 
a ^ay, dashiii'^ charaeler, I t-Uhpeet the wdl 
find liLTbclf very much out of place in 



was left a widow soon aftej*. She has need 
of more discretion than she has now, or ever 
will Upre.' 

* I should like to see this gay young widow,' 
said Edward, musingly, the vision of a pair 
of heavenly blue eyes that he had seen steal- 
ing softly before him, ' but it is not likely 
that we shall b^>uie itiupiainted, for my 
mother and sisterUve vt^ry retired, and when 
I am at home I devote my:^lf to them.' 

It was surprising in what confidential terms 
he was thus addressing his new acquaintance, 
and how entirely he foigot to ask her name 
and residence, though he had so freely impart- 
ed his own. 

As the nmrning air came chill and dewy 
over the hills, she ilrew her cloak more close* 
ly round her, pulled down her hood, and 
seemed drowsy and silent. Edward was not 
sorry to be left a whde to his own reflections* 
He thought of the mild eyes of his mother« 
at that very mo.nciit, perhaps, turned tow»r<is 
the window anxiously watching his comings 
of the more eager antici|)atiuiis of his only sis^ 
ter, and more than all, he thought upon * the 
witc hing smile that can«:ht his youthful fancy.' 
He was roused from his reveries by the 
sudden stopping of the stage and he found ho 
was to be separated from his ancient friend. 
Jumping out with as much alacrity as if ho 
were in attendance on youth and beauty, h^ 
assisted her as she descended with slow amt 
• diliicuU steps, and opening the gate for her t<x 
, pass, gave her a cordial and resperiful farewell, 
* [ shall not soon forget you, yomiji; gcnrte^ 
man,' s.iid she, hAuihng out licr tfcmulouft 
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HbimI, • and If the lime ever coraes when I 
can serve you, you will Ami the aged can re- 
member the kindness of youth.* 

Resuming his seat, his tlioughls winged 
their way towards the home he was now Tup- 
idly approaching. In two or three hours, he 
began to distinguish the trees familiar to his 
boyhood. A little further, a niJ'jcstic dm, 
stretched its lordly branches over the sireei 
I hat passed it on either side, the land mark 
of his school day pastimes. — ^Then a white 
house glimmered through the green foliage 
that overshadowed it— and a moment more, 
Edward was ui the nrms of his mother, with 
his sister clinging around his neck. An 
only son and brother, returned after twelve 
months' absence, to beings whose best affec- 
tions were garnered in him. might rensou i- 
bly call forth very warm ami joyous emotions. 
A shade however passed over (heir brows, as 
the saddened glance of Etlward rested on the 
easy chnir, where he had last behelJ that ven- 
erable form, with placid brows, crowned wiih 
living silver, now laid low in the dust — and 
they all remembered the dead, 

A year's residence in the heart of the city 
would naturally produce some change in a 
young man, as yet only in the mornin^ of 
manhood, and as Clara's admiring eyes ran 
over the face an(t figure of her brother, she 
blushed at her own rusticity. There^v^s an 
indescribable sometliing in his air ancTnian- 
ner, that told he had been in a region differ- 
ent from her own, and a shadow of awe bc^an 
to steal over the deep love she feh for him. 
Mrs. Stanley, who«e chastened and pipus 
thoughts were dwelling oAhe inner niiin re- 
joiced that his heart remained unchilled, dur 
ing his intercourse with the world, for the 
fountain of filial tenderness uas still full and 
gushing over. 

Edward Stanley was poor — that is, he had 
oidy his unborn energies to carry him though 
the world. He had just completed his stu 
dies as a lawyer, having finished his last year 
with one of the most distinguished members 
of the b ir, a friend of his late father, who, 
though he died poor in one sense of the word, 
was rich in the good opinions of his fellow 
men. Edward was resolved it should prove 
a year of probation, and adhered to his deter- 
minition not to suffer even the holiest inter- 
ests of nature to turn him aside from his 
steadfast course. The trial was past — he was 
admitted to the bar-*and now felt privileged 
to rest and refresh himself for a while at the 
well-springs of the heart. 

That evening, as ho looked abroad and saw 
the moon, sending down surh rills of light 
through the deep shades of the landscape, he 
thought how beautifid Fanny Morion had 
looked, when she stood a year ago, in the 
midst of suTih silver waves, longed to know 
how she would look then, standing in the 



self-same moonbeams, The wish was easily 
accomplished, for her father's house was but 
a short distance from his own, and he soon 
fotind himself near the threshold. The house 
was situated a little retreating from the street, 
and the path w hich led to it was soft and grassy, 
lying too in thick shadow, so his approach was 
not perceived. There she stood, almost in 
the same attitude, leaning against the door, 
looking upwards with eyes so deeply, beauti- 
fully blue they seemed to have borrowed the 
color from the night heaven to which their 
gaze was directed.— Her fair, flaxen hair, 
glittered in the moon-light with a golden lus- 
ter, brightly contrasting with the pure white- 
ness of a brow, where the serenity of youth 
and innocence was now softly reposing. 

' Fanny !* said Edward, emerging from 
the shadow ; and she sprang forward at jhe 
well-known voice, with a bounding step, and 
a joyous smile. 

* Edward, I am so glad you are come.' 
Her manner was so frank and affectionate, 
it relieved him from the agitation he felt in 
addressing her. Perhaps he felt a disap- 
pointment in meeting her childish expression 
of pleasure, instead of the deep silence of 
joy, for it is certain the runtance of bis feel- 
ings considerably subsided, and he uttered 
some conunon place sayings, instead of the 
high-wrought sentiments in which he had been 
indulging. He had never told Fanny in so 
many words tha^e loved her, but they had 
lived in the almost daily interchange of 
offices prompted by af)*ection. In ab- 
sefie« he had ble^ided her image with 
every memory o|* the past and every hope 
of the future, and now in her presence, 
he acknowledged that she was fairer and love- 
lier th.m even the visions his fancy had drawn 
The people of the village seeing Fanny again 
the constant companion of Edward and Cla 
ra Stanley, as in former times, prophesied a 
speedy union, thougji they dwelt on the ex- 
cessive imprudence of the match, as they 
were both too poor to think of marrying, and 
many declared Fanny to be nothing better 
than a piece of painted wax-work, fit only to 
be looked at and admired. 

They were returning one evening, about 
sunset, from a walk in the woodland. Fanny 
was literally covered with garlands, which 
Edward and Clara had woven, and with her 
straw hat snin^^ing in her hand, and her fair 
locks unbound, she formed the most pictur- 
esque feature of a landscape, then rich in all 
the glories of summer. — they turned aside 
from the path, for the trampling of horses* 
feet were behin<l them. 

• Look, brother, look !* exclaijiied Clara, 
as a lady, in company with two gentlemen, 
rode gaily by. Slie was dressed in green. 
Her long riding dress swept far below her 
feet, and waving feathers of the same color j 



mingled with the folds of a veil that floated 
lightly on the breeze.— >She turned and look- 
ed earnestly at Fanny, who, blushing at ber 
fantastic appearance, drew behind Clara^ 
when the yil of the stranger suddenly loos- 
ened, and fluttering fell at Edward's feet.— 
Never was a fairer opening for gallantry. 
The lady checked her spirited horse, and 
bending gracefully forward, received the veil 
from the hands of Edward, with a smile and 
a bow that would have repaid any man for a 
greater exertion. Her complexion was dark, 
but richly colored with the warm hues of exer- 
cise and health ; tfnd when she snitledt her eyes 
were so brilliantly black, and her teeth to glit- 
teringly white, that Clara could talk of noth- 
ing else for an hour after she reached home— 
and Edward caught himself wondering several 
times, IV ho the lady of the green plumes 
could be. 

* Yes,*^aid he, suddenly, when he saw at 
night lights gleaming from the windows of the 
great white house on the hill—* It must be 
Mrs. Clifton, the dashing widow.' 

And Mrs. Cliflon it proved to be, whosQ 
arrival caused no slight sensation in this 
quiet village. — Edward and Fanny were quite 
forgotten in the superior claims of one, who, 
though among them, was not of them. One 
represented her as proud as Lucifler, sweep- 
ing through the streets, with her oflicer-like 
cap and feaihers, — another, as a Lioness, 
leaping her horse over hedges and walls. 
Some represented her as dark as an Ethio- 
pian, terrible and grand— and others, as beau- 
tiful rrs an angel, and blithe as a wood-nymph^ 
Meanwhile the unconscious object of these 
contradictory and most invidious remarks* 
continued her rides over hill and dale with 
unwearied activity, and sometimes she ap- 
peared in a splendid carriage, with a foot« 
man, who was said to be dressed in livery, 
though he wore a suit of sober grey. 

What was the astonishment of Clara Stan- 
ley, when she saw one morning this splendid 
carriage stop at her own door, and Mrs. Clif. 
ton herself descend from it ? Clara's next 
feeling was deep mortification ; for both her 
mother and herself were dressed in plain 
calico morning frocks, and the roOm was 
in a state of particular disorder, for she was 
occupied in cutting and arranging work, and 
her brother had covered the table with papers 
he was about to examine. 

* Oh, Edward !' cried Clara, • if there's not 
Mrs. Clifion 2 what shall we do ?' 

' Do,* said he, laughing and starting up ea- 
gerly — * Why ask her to come in ;' and 
with an ease and self-possession that almost 
provoked the mortified Clara, he met this 
startling visitor at the threshold. 

She introduced herself with so much grace 
and politeness, and fell into conversation so 
readily and simply, apologizing for what she 
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feared might be deemed an* mtrusion, but ex 
pressing an earnest wish to become acquaint 
ed with neiglibors in whose society she antic 
ipated so much pleasure, so nnv^rally and 
wncerely, that Clara's burning cheeks began 
to cool, and her confused senses to be suffi- 
cientlj collected to appreciate so signal an 
honor. Mrs. Stanley was too truly refined 
and well-bred to share in her daughter's em- 
barrassment. She was not ashamed of the 
otmplicity of their dress, and she did not 
look upon the proofs of Clara's industry and 
Edward's literature scattered about the room, 
as at all disgraceful. Moreover, she was very 
proud of her son, and thought she had never 
seen him appear to such advantage as at this 
moment, when engaged in animated conver- 
sation with this graceful and charming lady. 
Mrs. Clifton admired the garden, the vines 
that made such fjiiry lattice-work around the 
windows, the pictures that hung upon the 
walls, till every thing around lier became ex- 
alted in Clara's eyes, with charms unknown 
before. When slie rose to depart, she urged 
Mrs. Stanley so warmly to visit her, and to 
suffer her to see much of Clara, it was im- 
possible not to believe she was soliciting a 
favor. She was so lonely she said — the 
friends who had accompanied her were re- 
turned, and she had nothing but her books 
and harp for her conopanions. Her harp ! 
Clara was crazy to hear a hsirp. The very 
idea carried her at once into the fairy land of 
romance, of Ossian's heroines and Milton's 
angels. 

*■ Is she not the most charming woman you 
ever saw in your life ?' exclaimed Clara, the 
moment she bad left them. • I quite forgot 
my calico frock and these linen shreds, long 
before she was gone. Did you ever see any 
one so polite and condescending ? I wonder 
bow she came to select ti#, from all the vil- 
lage, to call upon,' and she smiled at the im- 
portance it would give them in the eyes of 
their neighbors. 

* I am not so much surprised,' said Mrs. 
Stanley, * as her father and yours were on 
intimate terms, and it is probable she has 
taken pains to ascertain his friends. She had 
just married when Mr. Lee came into the 
country, and as she went immediately abroad, 
she never visited the place during her father's 
life. She married very young, and I think I 
have heard she was not happy in her union. 
She certainly, does not seem inconsolable at 
her husband's death.' 

' Is she not delightful, brother ?' continued 
Clara, in a perfect fever of adroinuion. * Did 
you ever see such ayes and teeth ? and though 
she is dark, her complexion is so glowing 
and clear, I don't think she would look as 
handsome if she were fairer. I wonder if 
she will marry a^ain ?* 

• You wonder at so many things,' replied 



Edward, laughing ; * you must live in a per- 
petual state of astonishment. But I do think 
Clara, that Mrs. Clifion is very delightful and 
very charming and graceful, and I hope my 
dear little rustic lister, will try to imitate her 
graces.' 

Edward would never have breathed this un* 
fortunate wish, had he anticipated bow faith- 
fully poor Clara would have obeyed his in- 
junction. 

The visit was soon returned, and if Clara, ad< 
mired her new friend before, she was now 
completely fascinated. She * s;iw the while 
rising of her hands upon the harp,' and heard 
the mellow tones of a voice tuned to the 
sweetest modulation of art* The rich furni- 
ture, the superb curtains, the paintings in 
massy gilt frames, seemed to her unaccus- 
tomed eye, equal to oriental splendor, and 
Mrs. Clifton some Eastern enchantress, pre- 
siding over the scene, with more than magic 
power. Edward Stanley was passionately 
fond of music. He had never heard it in 
such perfection. But there was a charm in 
Mrs. Clifton's conversation even superior to 
her music. It was full of spirit, sensibility, 
enthusiasm and refinement. Then its per- 
fect adaptalnesi to all around her. Every 
one talked better with her than with any one 
else, and felt when they quitted her society, 
that they had never been so agreeffile before, 
confessing at the same time, that they had 
never met with any one \uU so pleasing as 
herself. She certainly did fintter a liule, that 
is, she told very ple:is»nt trnilis, with a most 
bewitching smile, and another thing, which 
perhaps was the great secret of her attraction, 
she seemed completely to forget herself, in 
her interest for those around her. 

It is very certain Mrs. Stanley's family 
thought more of her new neighbor that night, 
than their old ones. Even Edward forgot to 
dream of the blue eyes of Fanny Morton 
His conscience reproached him for the ob- 
livion, and when he saw the unenvying inter- 
est whh which she listened to Clara's praises 
of the dashing widow, as slie was called by 
the villagers, he admired the sweetness and 
simplichy of a character, pure as the un- 
tr^cked snow. He admired, but for the first 
time he felr a want in this sweet character. 
He had never discovered before, that Fanny 
WHS deficient in sensibility, that the shadows 
of feeling, seldom passed over her celestial 
countenance. He found too a dearth of 
thought and variety in her conversation, of 
which he had never been sensible before. A 
pang of self-accusation sliot through his heart 
as he made these discoveries, and feeling as 
if he were guilty of injustice, his attentions 
became still less frequent and he tried to re- 
strain his restless and wandering thoughts. 

Clara sat one morning in a deep reverie-^ 
* Mother,' said she, nt length, * do you re. 



member that full crimson damask petticoat, 
grandmother left me, as a memento of old 
times ?' 

' Yes/ answered Mrs. Stanley, surprised at 
the suddenness of the question— >* why do you 

HSk ?' 

* I was thinking it would make some bean-* 
tiful window curtains for our parlor. The 
sun shines in so warm it is really uncomfort- 
able to sit there, and tlie reflection of red 
curtains is very beautifying to the complexion.' 

• Ah ! Clara,' cried her brother, ' yuu nev- 
er discovered how uncomfortable it was, till 
you saw Mrs. Clifton's fine curtains. You 
forget the blinds and the vines and the rose 
bushes. Pray have more reverence for dear 
grandmother's ancient relics.' 

Clara blushed and was considerably dis- 
concerted, but nevertheless continued her 
dreams of improvement. Her latent love for 
show and splendor began to glimmer forth 
and toilluminate many an airy castle, she amus- 
ed herself in building. To imitate Mrs. Clif- 
ton was now the end and aim of her existence. 
She practiced her step, her air, her smile, 
before the looking-glass, in her own chamber, 
till from a very simple and unaffected girl, 
she became conspicuously the reverse. She 
strung every window with ^olian h.irps and 
tried to sing in unison, when the wild wind 
swept the chords — but they disdained the 
harmony of the human vo:tte, and mocked at 
her efforts. Edward felt quite <tistres8ed at 
an effect so contrary to his wishes, but he 
concealed his chagrin under a good Inimored 
ridicule, which somewhat checked her pro- 
gress in the graces. Once, when they were 
to accompany Mrs. Clifton in an excursion 
on horseback, and the lady arrayed in her 
suit of forest green, was already waiting their 
motion, he knew not whether ho was most 
amused or grieved, to see Clara descend in a 
dress of the same color, in which the imita- 
tion was too obvious and too defective not to 
border on the ridiculous, with a green veil 
wreathed around the crown of her bonnet, 
and suffered to stream back behind, in the 
form of a feather or plume. Though the af- 
fection of her brother would not iUlow him to 
wound her feelings, by making her fully aware 
of the extent of her folly, and he chose rather 
gently to lead her back to true simplicity and 
good sense. She did not escape a severer 
lash from those who envied her the distinc- 
tion of Mrs. Clifton's acquaintance and who 
revenged themselves on her damask curtains, 
wSolian harps, and new-born airs. Her^ 
present ambition was to possess a gold chain,^ 
an ornament she deemed indispensable to the 
perfection of a lady's dress. She did not 
aspire to so magnificent a one as wreathed 
the graceful neck of Mrs. Clifton,- but ?he 
thought she was not perfectly happy with one 
of far inferior value surrounding her own 
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She liHil H loiii; i9friiig of large gold beatts, h 
|){irting gift from her saimcil grandmoiher, 
an ornament too obsolete for wear, and «vhicl» 
she had often vi^hed to convert into modern 
jewelry. An opportunity occirrred, at the very 
moment of all others, she most desired it, 
* Mre. Clifton was to give a party* The day be- 
fore the event, Clara was examining her sim- 
ple wardrobe, trying to decide on the impor- 
tant anteles of dress, and mourning over her 
slemler stock offlnery, when a pedlir stopped 
at the door, with a trunk filled with jewelry 
nnd trinkets. He spread them before her 
udmiring eyes, ami when she hesitated and 
regretted-*-lie dfered to t;ike any old orna- 
menis in enchanee, holding up at the same 
time a glittering chain the very article, for 
which her vitiated fancy was yearning. The 
temptation w;is irresistible anil unfortunately 
she Whs alone. She flew to the trunk of trea- 
sures, drew om her grandmoiher*s beads, 
and the pedlar's eyes briglitened' as he saw 
the |MJre. rich, old fashioned gold knowing 
their superior value to his own gilded trifles 

' Will you exchange that chain for thei^e?* 
said she in a faltering voice, for in S|»iie 
of her vain desire, the very act seemed sacri- 
lege to her conscience. 

• That would not be an even bargain,' he 
replied, and it was trup-— for the chain was 
nothing but brass, thttdy washed with gold. 
Clara hung down her head. Fn proportion 
to the difficulty of obtaining the bauble, her 
longing increased. 

' That is n very pretty Tittle trunk,* cried 
the peiilar, * it would be very convenient to 
hoM my jewels. Jf you will throw that in, we 
will strike a bargain.' 

Now the trunk ^vas not Clara *s. It belong- 
ed to her brother. It was the last keepsake 
bequeathed to him by this same good grand 
mother, whose legacies of love Clara was 
converting to purposes of vanity and pride. 
There was a letter in it, directed to him, with 
a clutise on the envelope, that he was not to 
open It till he was of agp« unleas he sliould 
find himself In some emergency, and especi- 
ally in need of counsel. The old lady was 
supposed to possess considerable property and 
it was also believed that Edward woidd be her 
heir. On her deatii, however, these expect- 
ations proved vain, and her grandson, did not 
honor her 4uemory the less, because he was 
not enriched by her loss. He took the letter 
as a sacred btt^nest, wondering much at the 
singular injunction, and told Clara to keep 
the trunk for him as it was of no 
use to him, and she would preserve it 
with wore care. Clara knew it was only en- 
trusted to her keepinu ; and she turned pale 
«t the tluniglic of beir.*yin-4 a brother's trust ; 
liut she repented to herself h was of no possi' 
ble use to him, that tie wotdd probat)ly never en 
quire for it, aad it could not hurt her dear 



grandmother's feelings, who was sleeping 
cold beneath the clods of the valley. It was 
a thing too of so little consequence — and the 
chain vrns so beiiutiful. She emptied the 
truiik of its contents, gave it hastily into the 
pedlar's hands, with the beads which had re- 
mained on her grandmother's neck till she 
died, and gathering up the chain, felt — instead 
of the joy of triumph*— self upbraiding and 
shame. She would have recalled the act, 
but it was too late— the pedlar was gone. So 
poor is the gratification of vanity—but the 
bitter consequences of a deviation from rec- 
titude she was yet to experience. 

When arrayed for the party, she put a 
shawl carefully round her neck, before she 
made her appearance, to conceal her ill-got- 
ten splendor, but the consciousness of having 
something to hide from the affectionate eyes 
thiit were bent'upon her, gave a disturbed 
and anxious expression to her countenance 
ib'it did not escape the observation of her 
brother ; and uhen she saw Fanny in the un- 
adorned simplicity of her own loveliness, she 
secretly lomhrd the acquisition for which she 
had SHcrified her principles of r1eht. 

* Let me see yon, Clara, before you start,' 
said Mrs. Stanley, and she added smiling—' 
^ I hope you have not tried to look too well.' 

^ Oh \ijay, mother, take care,* cried Clara, 
shrinkin^rom the dreaded hand that touched 
her shawl. ' it will tumble my dress to take 
it off now. It is only my plain muslin frock'— 
and hurrying away, with blushes and trepid- 
ation, she felt that her punishment wai begun 

Arrived at Mrs. Clifton's— she became still 
more dissatisfied, when she saw their elegant 
hostess, dressed in the simplest attire, con- 
sistent with fashion and taste, with no orna- 
ment, but a cluster of roses, wreathed amidst 
locks of gypsy blackitess and oriental redun 
dance. Her piercing eyes rested a moment 
on the beautiful Faimy, then flashed towards 
Edward, with a very pecidiar expression. He 
understood their meaning, and an undefina 
ble sensation of pain and displeasure oppres 
sed him. Mrs. Clifton was too polite to 
confine her attentions to those she most 
wished to distinguish, but moved amongst 
her guests, endeavoring iis far as possible, to 
ad»pt herself to their different capacities and 
tastes. She had invited her father's friends, 
wishing extremely to make them her own, and 
to convince them that she valued their syin- 
prtthy and good will. 

[ConcluUed in nnr next.] 
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No. 6. 

Hawtlioriie. 

RiCAnsB, hast thou ever had an introduction 

to the * Twice Told Tales ?' If * no' be th^ 



reply, then verily thou hast not yet tasted one 
sweet dish of mental rarities ; but if * ay' thou 
respondest, then surely thou htut partaken of 
a few of thigood things in the intellectual world. 
Thy heart has been delighted and thy whole 
soul enchained for once at least. How pret- 
tily those stories are told— the language how 
simple yet expressive, and every thought how 
natural ! A lucky chord hideed the author 
has struck, one that finds a joy fill response . 
from every ticklish imagination. No one, 
with a mind in any degree cheerful, but mtist 
on many occasions, be entirely fascinated by 
the liappy touches of his magic pencil. 

Truly Hawthorne is an agreeable writer. 
He has an abundant share of good nature, ae 
every effusion of his clearly indieates ; aod 
his thoughts seem to flow as freely ai>d 
smoothly as a tranquil stream over a mead of 
thyme. Every word has a meaning, and every 
expression contains a new idea or an old one 
dressed in a new and pleasingly beatnifai 
garb. He clothes every thing in its native 
simplicity, his language being a mirror reflect- 
ing the true features of nature, her every form 
and color. His eye, mental and physical, 19 
keen in discerning, and his taste correct m 
judging ; and possessing in bis style that real 
* naivete,* so requisite in a writer of his char- 
acter, he at once gains the attention of the 
reader, and so interested and charmed does tie 
soon become, that he deems it hnpossible, 
almost, to break the spell. I do not here refer 
exclusively to the • Twice Told Tales,* b«t 
to his writing In general. 

In ease and gracefulness of composition, 
Hawthorne is, according to my views, excelled 
by few if indeed any in this country. Mttcb 
as I admire the style, and pleased as 1 have 
ever been with every thing coming from the 
pen of Irving— much as*he has been boasted 
of and eulogized, yet 1 am quite certain he 
will find a powerful coint)ftttor for literary 
prizes in Nathaniel Hawthorne ;— one that 
has already taken a few laurels from \n9 
wreath of preeminence. I wish not liere to 
be understood to say that Hilwtborne excels 
Irving only in some particulars. Each has 
his own })eculi:trities of style wherein be is 
unni»iched. The fort of each is in a different 
spliere ; Irving delights and excels in the 
pathetically sublime, and tite Indricrons, and 
Hawthorne in the playfid and unique. Both 
are bewitchtii)?, and both have their class of ad- 
mirers ; each is an honor to his country— both 
to the world. Jehoskfhat Cosmofolitah. 

Florida. 

No. 7. 

< A Snapper Up of CncoiMldered 

Trifles.' 

Among the general family of mankind there 
is an innumerable variety of individuals, or 
classes of people, each characterized by sonM 
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peculiar belief or particular didbelief. Thus 
one order of mortals believes in ghosts and 
witches, another in the efficacy of < a wwrm 
cup of tea ;' some believe in signs and won- 
ders, others in the * niaichless sanative* pow- 
ers of Dr. Brandreth's * conservative' Pills ; 
one class has full faith in |he pleasures of to- 
bacco-chewing, another in those of matrimony ; 
part of the scientific world believe in Bump- 
ology, alias Phrenology, and a part in * elec- 
tive affinity'— choosing their mates accord- 
ingly :-.— many suppose that whales are 
extremely fond of green cheese, they often 
attempting to swallow the moon, and more 
imagine the first (orm of the earth, before it 
was shaped, was very much like a large piece 
of— chaos ! ! How many suppose that earth- 
quakes are caused by the hatching of young 
worlds, (beneath us) then pipping the egg- 
shell; and, alas! how many have heard the * ru- 
mors of war' while listening to the dread affray 
of two fearfully contending— rats at midnight. 
But there are those who cft^beiieve in the 
immateriality and immortality of thought, and 
opine catale|>8y is a humbug ; those who have 
no faith in Tboinpsonianisui nor animal mag- 
netism—who do not believe in the revolution 
of the earth or the virtues of steam ; those 
who doubt the existence of any but themselves, 
and disbelieve in the final separation of man 
kind ; those who detest hypocricy, and can 
pardon it hi none — but themselves— who 
shudder at the thought of dishonesty, #nd 
preach the principles of the golden rule while 
pocketing *• cabbaged' mlver; those, in short 
who suppose all ' thoughts* are * borrowed,' 
and that our ideas are little aninialcula craw- 
ling through the brainlike mites in a cheese. 
But the most unaccountable of all dis- 
beliefs is a doubt in the minds of some of the 
existence of friendship in the bosom of any. 
Ay, strange as it may seem there is a set o( 
human beings who believe that ^ friendship is 
but a name,' a mere imaiginary — nothing. — li 
is not my intention to attempt to prove that 
this feeling of the heart has a being ; that 
would be like trying to show the reader that 
be has actually an existence : both are 
equally self-evident truths, to prove either of 
which reason or conscience is the only testi- 
mony. My chief object is to heave a sigh for 
the wretched murtid who is afflicted with such 
• conscientious scruples.' 

Truly iiis condition must be deplorable — 
commiserable in the hiahest degree. From 
his own belief — or di£^)elief— we may at once 
conclude that he has himself, no throbbings of 
regard towards any one. He does not * re- 
j<iice with them that do rejoice,' or find con- 
solation and pleasure in ' %veeping with those 
that weep.* Imagining that no one iins any 
interest, or takes delight in liis welfare ; that 
the tear of sympathy is never shed for him in 
Ms seasons of adversity, nor the voice of 



gladness raised when the favors of fortune are 
plentifully poured upon him, he ever surveys 
his fellow men with coldness and frigidity, 
and finally passes from the vestibule of exist- 
ence without ledving behind him even one 
invoked blessing for those stUl in the thor- 
oughfares of breathing life. Verily his state 
is miser.tble^ Possessing no warm feelings 
of affection in his chilly breast, no fires of 
sincere respect for the human race glowing in 
the polar regions of his ice-bound soul-*he 
wretchedly digs his way throtigh the world, 
leaving it at last unnoticed, as a mountain of 
snow imperceptibly melts and disappears, at 
the approach of summer, the absence of which 
only is observed— and rejoiced at. 

Reader, may Heaven grant that thou art 
not one of those, a faint picture of whom is 
drawn above. I can freely extend to thee 
the hand, feeling assured in my own mind that 
it will be taken with all the earnestness of real 
friendship's ardent grasp. 

JbHOSBFHAT CoSMOPOIiITAlf. 



maoooii&ibiiST^d 



From the Piusburgh Saiarday Evening Vidter. 

The Coon-fSkiut. 

In the county of there dwelt, in 

the year—; no matter about dates and 
places ; for I am not writing a dissertation on 
chronology, nor geography ; but— but what 
shall I say ? If I put down * metaphysics' 
my piece will be put down at once as a dark, 
intricate, unintelligible matter, that nobody 
understands. If I say « molUK' it will be 
voted dull, prosing, dry, and laid aside. If 
' politics,' there will be anticipation of the 
bank question, or some other questionable 
ffair, and the Visiter may possibly be thought 
in danger of explosion from the admission of 
such inflammatory stuff. If I speak of* man 
tiers,' I fear a classification with certain tour- 
ists, which would be entirely foreign from my 
inclination. 

What then ? My readers may find meta- 
physics, morals, |x>litics, and manners in the 
article, if they can ; but my intention is, sim- 
ply to write a simple story. 

In the county and year, therefore, which I 
have not mentioned, there lived three boys ; 
which circumstanr.e, though the county was 
small, may not be considered, in the whole, 
very singular. These boys, however, used to 
hunt their horses and cattle on the same prai- 
ries, go to the same school, when there was 
any to go to, attend the same meeting, and 
hunt deer, turkies, prairie fowls and rac- 
coons, in comixmy. It may be added, that they 
were * forted' often in the same block-house, 
and endured together the hardships and per- 
ils of a frontier settlement during an Indian 
war. Thus they grew up side by side, and 
were associated in all the sports and efforts 
of youth, until the days of manhood led themj 



by different patlis to the pursuit of the usual 
objects which present themselves for man*s 
ambition. 

A few years after they where thus sepa- 
rated — though not so widely as to lose sight 
of each other in the mean time — an election 
took place in the little county which I have 
not named, of such general interest, as to 
make it worth while for some of the leading men 
in the state,of commanding influence at this par* 
ticular point, to attend. A judge of the circuit 
court and the attorney general of the state wers 
accordingly seen on the day of election busi- 
ly engag^ed among the electors, exerting their 
talents, learning and personal influence with 
great effect, on the opposite sides of the 
pending question. It is no part of my busi- 
ness to say which succeeded, or which was 
most powerful in ability, or in popularity. 
They were honorable men, and were respect* 
ed as such. 

In the course of the day, and while these 
gentleman were standing near each other, a 
shabbily-dressed fellow, bearing snbsuntial 
marks of improvidence, poverty and degrada- 
tion, came reeling up towards one of them, and 
with a knowing and somewhat sarcastic leer, 
cried out, * I say, Sam, has you and George 
ever settled it about them ere coon-skins 
yet ?* A hearty and general hugh was the 
consequence, in which the dignified officers 
joined, it is believed, with as hearty good will 
as any of the company ; all of whom under- 
stood the allusion to the scenes of youth, as 
well as the parties themselves. 

Here were the identical three boys who had 
grown up together on the spot where they 
were now standing. And they were standing 
among those who had grown up with them : 
every individual, perhaps, knowing them as 
intimately as members of a large family are 
known to each other. And they knew the 
difference ! Two of these boys were now 
operating with efficiency on the mass of miud 
around them— the other only receiving im- 
pressions and acting under extraneous influ- 
ence. Two of them high in sunding and 
high in office— the other sunk to the bottom 
of society. 

What made the difference ? 

Not talents. It is believed that in native 
intellectual power, the hunting-sliirt boy was 
fully equal to his school and play-feliows. 

Not literary advantages. They fared alike 
in childhood and youth — all enjoying all tlie 
' schooling' that could be had in the coumy.— 
And when they were ||rown to manhood, the 
same advantages were within the reach of all 
three^and in an equal degree. I must cor- 
rect myself here. The least cultivated hod, 
it is beHeved, the means of obtaining an edu- 
cation in a greater degree than ehher of the 
others : and would have had fewer difficulties 
to meet and overcome. 
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Not wealth. The advantage was aliogeiber [I 
on his side. " 

Not strength of constitution. They m 
lO'ist had nothing superior to him in thi.« 
reftpeci. 

Not family. All wfere respectable ; but \ni 
had the decided advantage, if it be an adv^n 
"J?**, to have friends in prominent station?* 
His father was extensively kntiwn and stood 
hi^h« having at one time occupied a judiciid 
office ; his brothers, two or three of them, 
wfere popular members of the legislature, &c. 
7%ey had to win their way wiihout such help. 

Not ambition. His was equal to theirs. 

Not industry. So far as labor was con- 
cerned, he would perform as much as they. 

What then made the difference ! Was it 
not ttmpetanet^ 



The Slmbby School Oivl. 

* Mamha,' said Emma Jones as she un- 
tied her neat shaker, ' we had a new scholar 
to day, the most forlorn looking tiling you 
ever saw. She tiad on an old calico frock 
with the color all faded out, and washed rib- 
bon on her hat, and heavy shoes, and all her 
books covered wKh colored muslin— shell be 
laughed at if site comes to school in that 
style, I can tell her V 

* Never, 1 hope, by you Emma !' said her 
mother. ' Poor little girl ; to find herself 
ragged and dirty among strangers !* 

O no, mother, she wasn't ragged and dirty ; 
but very clean ; and I remember her clothes 
such as they were, seemed very neatly put 
on, not * pitched' on, as we girls say.' 

* We girls,' said her mother kindly, * are 
not very select in our expressions, I'm afraid. 
Tou have quite interested me, however, in 
behalf of this poor child. — What do you sup- 
pose Is the coM^e of her being so shabbily 
dressed ?' 

O I dare say tt is because she is poor ; of 
course she would not look so forlorn if she 
could help it.' 

* Then you don't think her to blame for 
being poor. 

' O sur^y not mother ! how could I ? but 
I think she might go to the district school 
where other poor children go. 

* Very likely, my dear, it would be more 
pleasant for her to go there ; that is not your 
affair, nor mine. The only question is, how 
is it proper for you to treat her while she is 
at school; having too, as she undoubtedly 
hag an equal right to be there. If she is not 
to Uanie for being pgor, of course she ought 
not to be punished for it ; and no punishment 
M more serere to a child, as you well know, 
than to be mocked or ridiculed.' 

* O, indeed, I know it mamma ! — When the 
girls only laugh at my red hair, it vexes me 
dreadfully : Fro sorry I behaved no badly 
lo<^ay— I forgot my red bead when I did it.* 



Another thing you forgot, my little Emma. 
Who is it that dispenses wealth to some, and 
withholds it from others ? that orders and ar- 
ranges every little circumstances of our lives? 
Always remember that to reproach or ridi- 
ule a person on account of the lot which our 
C re nor has appointed them, is nothing less 
ihan to offer a direct affront t% God himself. 
One more reason I can think of. my daugh- 
ter, why your conduct was wrong, perhaps 
you can imagine it yourself?' 

Emma raised her expressive eyes to her 
mother's countenance, with a look half sub- 
dued, half curious: * No mamma, you have 
thought of more reasons than I could in a 
month ! I don't think there can be another 
one.* 

* This little girl, Emma,' said her mother, 
* may be trying to obtain on education, in or- 
der to supi>ort herself by teaching when she 
grows up, and there may be some reason why 
it is desirable for her to attend this particular 
school, now suppose the unkindness she 
meets with there should make her unhappy, 
and prevent her receiving any benefit— what 
would you think then ?* 

I should think we were all very wicked 
indeed ! I do hope she did not see me laugh 
— and I really believe I turned up my nose 
at her once. But I shall never do it again ; 
I win speak to her to morrow, and ask her if I 
shall help her with her lesson, or lend her 
some of my books ; and I'll take her for one 
of my friends, shall I mother ?* 

* All but 4he friendship my dear,* said 
Mrs. Jones, > amused yet pained at the ease 
with which the school girl passed from one 
extreme to the other, * all but the friendship; 
I would not say much about that to-morrow.* 

* Well at any rate, mother, I won't be rude 
to her, and if she needs any thing. Ill offer it.' 

* I had been sitting with Mrs. Jones, who 
was an old friend, for some time before Emma 
came in and had listened to the conversation 
without remark. I now rose to go, and in- 
vited Emma to accompany me to the house 
of a poor woman, who takes in plain work, 
thinking a sight of her poverty might be ben- 
eficial to her. After a short drive, wc stop- 
ped at a small house occupied by two females, 
and while making our way up the winding 
stairs, a sorrrowful voice, interrupted by 
bitter sobs, reached our ears ; it seemed to 
proceed from tl»e very room we were go- 
ing to. 

* Oh mother, donH say any more about it ; 
it breaks my heart to think of it!— This morn- 
ing I felt so happy and so smart, with my 
clean frock and my new books ; and now it 
is all over and I don't believe I can ever feel 
so again. Do let me stay and sew with you 
or even beg for you, rather than go to school 
—I don't want to learn mother indeed I 
don*t. 



A sweet voice answered, (for the poor da 
have sweet voices as well as the rich,) * hot 
my dear Ann, I want you to learn— yosr 
trials to-day distress me, quite as much as 
they do yourself; but now when you have 
this fine offer of a good education, shall I 
fell that kind gentleman you are not willing 
to accept it ? Never mind the ill treatment 
of your schoolmates ; they^ll soon be tired 
of teazing you, and your edticaiioa may be a 
support to your poor mother when she is 
old and sick. — To yourself, it will be food 
and clothes long before that, I hope.' 

There was no answer but a heavy sigh— 
and a sigh from the breast of a child is very- 
very sad. 

Little readers, my tale is told. This was 
the * new scholar.' Emma recognised her 
voice— she had a benevolent heart— and the 
tears which dimmed her eyes seemeda pledge 
that the ^ shabby* one*s school sorrrows were 
nearly at an end. 



The Banvtater'a Barial. 

SuBiMER had come. The wild flowers of 
early spring were withering beneath the sen's 
scorching blaze, and sending forth, on the 
gentle wings of the wind, tlie sweet fragrance 
on their departure. They had sprung up- 
ward from the earth's bosom, as the timid 
heralds of summer's more gorgeous splendor, 
had stayed one short month, and were gone. 
The wild flowers are my favorites, for in them 
I read a portrayal of human life. Their 
countless variety, the loveliMSssandsiniplieity 
of some, the mHJesty and graodetir of others, 
their changeableoess, friigrance and beamy, 
their early bloom, their drooping and dying, 
just upon the .confines of winter, like the last 
lingering and spirit-broken survivor of a past 
generation ; all, all, mirror forth to the mted 
that is accustomed to read in the great book 
of Nature, the sembhnce of life. 

Did the reader ever stop from his joomey- 
ings to pass the Sabbath in any one of the 
villages that repose so quietly among the 
Green Mountains ? If he has, the story of 
their unbroken stillness, need not be toM ; 
for once enjoyed, it stamps itself upon the 
heart, and forms a bright spot in one's li(e, 
to which memory loves to lend back the soul 
in af^er years, to throw around ii again its 
hallowed influence. 

But what means this ? Why this measured 
solemn walking of the street, ere the sun be 
down ? Why this gathering at a neigkbor'a 
house with such looks of sorrow? Ah! a 
funeral -— . I too went forth and mii^led 
with the multitude in their sympathy with the 
bereaved, for whose heart has not fek its 
pangs, and once felt, what bosdm can hold 
back the deep fountains that swell up fitmi 
the hidden recesses of the sold. 

Tlie Pastor ended bis words of exhortaite 
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and prfijer— kindred and friends sdiig a wail- 
ing song for ihe lost one, when tlie black and 
mournful bier, borne upon men's slioulders, 
moved from the-boirae of the deceased, to 
ihe phice appointed for all the living. 'Twos a 
little grave we siood beside, yet it was ^Jirst 
horn*s. We have seen the aged die and be 
gathered unto his fathers like a shock of corn 
fully ripe In its season ; we have seen the 
middle aged in their strength and glorj laid 
low in death, and there were tears too ming- 
led with the damp earth that covers them ; 
bat they were not those bitter, scalding tears 
that wring a mother's heart, when the sever- 
ing of earth's dearest lie is felt. The shade 
of six eummers had scarcely crimsoned the 
cheek of this beloved daughter, ere the hand 
of fell disease grappled strongly its victim, 
«nd m a few brief hours of burning fever, she 
that was prattling triih her brother on the 
lawn had ceased to be. 

TThe father stood there in strength and man- 
liness, but h'ra heaving bosom and the stealing 
tear, told but too plain of the struggle within. 
The mother was there. She was a young 
mother, yet was bowed down with grief and 
anxious watching, but it seemed as though 
she had nerved herself to come and see the 
end. When the sexton had laid the turf upon 
the little mound, and leaned upon his spade, 
she tamed away and a light was upon her 
countenace as if the angel spirit of her daugh- 
ter had come back from Heaven to whisper 
hope-^hope of an immortal union in the place 
or the holy, where separation will no more 
come ibr ever. Then I went to my room to 
tlMok how often he that knoweth %vhat is best 
for us, takes the little flowers, even tlie open- 
ing buds, that are too tender for earth, to 
transplant in a more genial soil on the banks 
of the liver of life. 



Necessity off Contrelllng the Pas- 
sions. 

A proud, irritable, discontented and quar- 
relsome person can never be happy. He has 
thrown a tempestuous atmosphere around 
himself, and must forever move in the region 
of storms. He has employed the sure means 
to emb'itter life, whatever may be his circum- 
stances. He has been the architect of bis tem- 
per, and misery must be the result of his labor. 
But a person who has framed his temper and 
disposition of mind after a right model, who 
is humble, meek, cheerful and contented, can 
commonly find a shelter wlien overtaken by the 
storms of life. It should, therefore, be our 
early lesson to subject the passions, appe- 
tites and desires, to the control and guid- 
ance of reason. The first are the gales to 
impel us in the voyage of life, but the last 
ought still to sit at the helm and direct our 
course. 

The stream when it slowly descends with a 



hoarse murmur from the mountains and 
ripples through the plain, adorns, and enriches 
the scene, but when it rushes down in a roar* 
ing or impetuous torrent, overflowing its banks 
it carries devastation and ruin along with it ; 
so when the passions, ^petites and desires 
are kept under due restraint, lliey are a use- 
fn'i and felicitating part of our nature, but 
when they are allowed to rage with unbridled 
fury, they commit fearful ravages on the char- 
acter which they were fitted to adorn and 
exalt. We must watch over the first move- 
ments of the heart, and not indulge, with 
secret complacency, in imaginations which 
we would be ashamed to avow.— If we wish 
the stream of life to be pure, it ought to be 
our aim to preserve the fountain whence it 
flows Qnpolluted.— * Keep the heart with all 
diligence, for out of it are the issues of 
life.' 



Select Sentiments. 

The glory of a good man is the testimony 
of a good conscience : have that and thou 
wilt have inward peace in the midst of many 
troubles. 

They who avoid not small faults, by little and 
little grow up into greater. Withdraw thyself 
violently from that to which nature is viciously 
inclined. 

True quietness of the heart is obtained by 
resisting our passions, not by obeying them. 

To do always well, and to have lowly 
thoughts as to thyself, is the sign of an humble 
soul. Corrupt examples may bear sway with 
weak minds, but the wise in heart will regard 
and consider their own duty. 

So gracious is Providence that every man 
has a light set up whhin himself, for a guide. 

Obstinacy is an advantage to our enemies, 
a trouble to our friends, and the assured 
overthrow of ourselves. 

To be humble to superiors, is a duly— to 
equals, civility — to inferiors, courtesy, to all, 
safety. 

The glory of the aged is their experience 
and wisdom : the glory of a young man is 
his modesty and submission. 

Be meek and courteous to all, yet seek only 
the virtuotis for your companions : the doves 
flock not with the ravens. 

Regard not how full hands you bring to 
God, but how pure. 



The Will. 

A MiBcr*9 Reflection in AjffUing His Signature. 
BffFORB using it however, he uttered a deep 
drawn sigh, or rather groan, and exclaimed, 
in a sorrowful voice, * Mine Gott ! is dis 
all what a long life comes too ?-»for dirty or 
forty years, since I arrived at Bristol I gave 
my time, and labors, and judgment, droad- 
ging like a slave, denying mineself all holy 
days, and lugsuries, and gomforts, dat I 



scorape togedder, by hook and by grook, a 
handsome little property ; and now, in von 
little moment, vid one little sgratch of mine 
pen, it shall all pass away vrom me for eber 
and eber, and anoder shall enjoy it ! Houses 
and stocks, and debts, and bills, I must leave 
dein all behind. — Dis is what makes it so bid- 
der to die — Mr, Smith's New Novti, 



Pictnre of Consumption* 

She withered slowly. It was like the fading 
away of one of those flowers I had loved in 
my childhood — gradual yet perceptible ; — not 
blasted at once, like a blossom, broken from 
the bough, or crushed down by the heedless 
foot igbi^ calmly, gently, as the leaf fades un- 
der the ceaseless, even march of time. How 
often have I marked, upon the green woods 
and forest-covered hills^ the brown shadows 
of Autumn creep on day by day^-*so gradual- 
ly, so gently deepening the tints, and stealing 
the fresh hues of summer, that from one 
hour to another the eye can detect no change 
in the green children of the spring, and yet 
each moment adds something to their decay ; 
each day brings them nearer to the fall. Thus 
faded my beloved.— -Boofc rfikt Pas4i(m»f 
by M; James, 

A Touics clergyman having, in the hearing 
of Dr. Parr, stated that he would believe 
nothing he could not understand. ' Then, 
young man,' said the doctor, * your creed will 
be the shortest of any man's I know.' 
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In this city, on the 14th Inst, by the Rev. P. tL Wyn- 
koop, Mr. William Shear, of Milan, Datchesa County, to 
Miss Ellsa Ann Kisselbergh of Ghent. __ 

On the S4th Inst, by the Rer. Mr. GIbbs, Mr. Thomas 
W. Power to Miss Mary Taylor, boUi of this ehy. 

At Washington, Dntehem county, on the 7th Insl. Mr. 
Jeremiah Sherman to Miss Hannah L. Tabor. ^ 

At Clermont, on the 9th Inst, by Uie Rct. Mr. Wacker- 
hagan, Mr. John H. PoulUiey, oCUIs city, lo Mias GItty 
Fletcher, of the former place. 



In tMa city, on the 19th Inst. Sarah, wlA of Aaron C. 
Macy, In tne Mth year of her nge. ^ ^, ^ „ .^ 

On the 13th lost. Jane, daughter of Norman and Harriet 
Peas, aged 10 months aad 28 days. ^ , ^^ 

On the 13th Inst. Mr Charles fltrobel, In his 7M y«*r. 

On the 14Ui lust. Charles U. son of Richard and Harriet 
Warner, aged 11 months. 

On the 10th Inst. Hannah M. danghter of John and 
Maria Smith, aged 1 year and 7 months. 

On the 17ih tost. Henry R. son of Henry aad JuUa Doty, 

''ci'lK^Oth Inst. Mrs. Mary Wlnstow, In h«r71st year. 

Al Albany, on Uie Uth Inst. Mary Aiffu^ wife of Mr. 
Oliver Steel, and daughter of Col. Moncrlef Llvtogstoa, 
of Livingston, aged 37 years. 

In Ptoe Plains, Dutchess County, on the 16th uK. Ellen, 
tofant daughter ofEllJah Northrop, aged W m«»J'»^___ 

In Ncw-Yorir, on the 15ih Inst. Mr/Lewls Rich, fonaer- 
|ly of this city, aged 50 years. 
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For the Rural Repository. 
Hlelancliolir Musing:** 

Ah ! pleasant ie Spring with the soft wind's breath, 
With iu bursting buds, and its sounds of glee ; 
And bright and fair, is her flowery wreath, 
But her brightness can bring no Joy to me. 
And soft is the air of the summer time 
Wiih the perfume of flol^ers, the hum of the bee ; 
And sweet is the voice of love in her bowers— 
But sweeter the voice of the grave unto ni». • 
And Autumn too hath her power to charm, 
With the falling leaf, and the withered tree. 
But all, oh! every sound of mirth 
Can bring no sound of Joy to me. 
And Winter still, has scenes all gay, 
Joy dances is the mirthful glee ; 
And merrier etill is the minstrers lay- 
Yet all, all, brings no Joy to me. 
For I've passed through childhood's blissful hours, 
I've seen that Joys all false can be, 
That hope but leaves us to deceive. 
And nought is left but the grave for me. 

Cassiopba. 
Spencertown, N, Y. 

For Uie Rural Repository. 

Suggettedon visiting the former lUaidiw of General 
Ten Broeck. 

I've seen a spot of earth most fair, 

It was a place in former days, 
Where oncfe around to guard it there 

A sentinel of war did gaze ; 
To save the Freeman's land from harm, 
And guard his house-hold from alarm. 
The aged locust trees around 

Speak plain of many years gone by, 
* Their ancient trunks strike deep the ground, 

Tlieir tops near reach the azure sky — 
• They're on a level, and below 
A streamlet near is seen to flow. 
But where' 8 tlie patriot now that reared 

Those well built walls on Freedom's land 1 
Who left his home and friends endeared 

To join the patriou'c band — 
To save his country from a foe 
Tliut would have chained ub dark and low ? 
Though war its desolation spread, 

And savage Indians thirsted blood, 
And neighbor did his neighbor dread. 

Yet he was active doing good ; 
Nor sleeps be yet among the breve 
Wlto fought our liberty to save. 
Oh no ! he lives to reap e'en now 

The fruits of ancient care and toil, 
Though sorrow may have dimmed his brow, 

He treads on freedom's happy soil ; 
And yet the pure, devoted flame 
That warmed his heart is still the same. 
He lives to see a harvest now, 

That life and freedom's breezes fan ; 
Although his sun is setting low. 

And he is now an aged man, 
May heaven his life still longer bless 
And niuy his latit days be his best!' 



May Christ protect this aged man, 
And own him when he comes to die— 

Place victory's palm in his right hand. 
And seat him by His throne on high— 

Where war and strife shall be no more. 

And all his toils forever o'er. ^ H. T. W. 

For the Rural Repository. 
Dedicatory Lilnes to an AUbain* 

How Bw^ in lone dejection's hour. 

When tttylcss seems life's changing sky, 
When clouds of sorrow o'er us lower. 

And storms of dark despair are nigh. 
Tofrequerttoilnp memory's tide 

And call to mind departed years— 
Tliose frieftds on whom we once relied, 

The soothers of affliction's tears. 
Oh then how prized some little boon, 

Some pledge of their affection dear ; 
Twill turn griefs night to pleasure's noon— 

The soul from dark despondence clear. 
And such may this fair album be, 

A casket of the brightest gems — 
Sweet blossoms from affection's tree — 

Pearls set in Friendship's diadems. 
Dracvi, Mass. 1839. Ruhal Bard. 

From tbe London Christian Observer. 
Tlie Taudoi* missionary. 

An old popish writer, (see Reinerua Sacclio's book, A. D. 
1258) complains that the manner in which the Waldencscs 
and the heretics disseminated their principles among the 
Catholic gentry was by carrying with tliem a box of trink- 
ets or articles of dress. Having entered the house of a 
family of the gentry, and disposed of some of their goods, 
they intimated that they had commodities for more valua- 
ble than these— inestimable jewels which they would 
show if they could be sure of protection. They would 
then give their purchasers a Bible or Testament, and 
thereby many were deluded into heresy.* The following 
graceful stanzas are the poetical version of Reinerue 
8accho*s statement, touching the manner in which many 
of the ftilUiful were deluded into the Protestant heresy. 
Oh ! lady fair, these silks of mine 

Are beautiful and rare— 
And these pearls are pure, and mild to behold, 

And witli radiant light they vie : 
I have brought them with me a weary way. 

Will my gentle lady buy 7 
And the lady smiled on the worn old man, 

Through the dark and clustering curls 
Which veiled her brow as she bent to view 

His silk and glittering pearls ; 
And she placed their price in tl»e old man's hand. 

And lightly turned away ; 
But she paused at the wanderer's earnest call— 

' My gentle lady stay !* 
* Oh ! lady fair, I have yet a gem 

Which a purer luster flings, 
Than the diamond flash of the jeweled crown 

On the lofty head of kings ; 
A wonderful pearl of exceeding price. 

Whose virtue shall not decay ; 
Whose light shall be as a spell to thee. 

And a blessing on tliy way I 
The lady glanced at the mirroring steel, ^ 

Where her youthful form was seen, 
Where her eyes shone clear, and lier dark locks waved 

Their clasping pearls between .— 
' Bring forth thy pearl of exceeding worth, 

Thou traveler gray and old, 
And name the price of thy precious gem. 

And my pages shall count thy gold.' 
Tlie cloud went off" from the pilgrim's brow, 

As a small and meagre book, 



Unchased with gold or diamond gem. 
From his folding robe he took ; — 

'Here, lady fair, is the pearl of price- 
May it prove as such to thee ! 

Nay— keep thy gold I ask it not— 
For (he vjord of God is free P 

The hoary traveler went his way— 

But the gift he left behind 
Hath had its pure and perfect work 

On that high bom maiden's mind : 
And she hath turned from her pride of bid 

To the lowliness of truth, 
And given her human heart to (Sod 

In its beauteous hour of youth. 

And she hath left the old gray halls 

Where an evil faith had power, 
The courtly knights of her father's train. 

And the maidens of her bower ; 
And she hath gone to the Vaudoia vale, 

By lordly feel untrod. 
Where the poor and needy of earth are rich 

In the perfect love of God ! 



PROSPECTUS 

or THS 



IGtli Volume, (7U» New Sorloo,) 

Devoted to PotiU JAteraiure, such — ^•^^^ 5^ 5"^ 

menUd Tales, Original Comnw^teaUona, ^*«f^^> 

Traveling Sketches^ Jtmvsing Mteeellanf, Minmar- 

ous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetrf^ *-c. *«. 

On Saturday. the22d of June, ^SM, will be isMjdiie 

first number of the SizteenU Volnme {Seventh Xew Senuii 

of the Rural RapOMToRT. ^ .u« »„,.i 

On issuing the proposals for anew volume of Hic HnrsJ 

Repository, Uie publlshei tenders his most sincere »mw»> 

edgwnenu to all Conirlbnlors, Agenla and Sub*cnb««, fe 

the liberaJ support which they have afibrded him fto» ihe 

eommencementof this publication. N^w a«ura»c«c* 

the part of the publisher of a periodical which has m^ 

the test of years, would seem superfluous, he '^ »»<*«;;; 

fore only say, llial it will be conducted on a slmlfar plui 

and published in thessme form as heretofore, aod Uai^ 

pains or expanse »Jiall be spared to promote their graofi 

cation by iis farther improvement la typograpfaicai «xk»- 

tion and original and selected matter. 

conhitions. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be publi*«Iied every 
other Saturday, In the auarto form* and will eaausi 
iweniy-six numbers of eight pag*»s each, with a tiUe p«g« 
and index to the volume, makinp in the whole an© paffrt 
It will be printed In handsome style, on Medium l»I« « 
a superior quality, with good type ; making, ntilie «di< 
the year, a neat and tasteful volume conuining waim 
equal to one thousand duodecimo pages, which wia »« 
both amusing and instructive in future years. 

TERMS.— The Sixteenth volume, (Seventh New Sen»j 
will commence on ilie 22d of June next, at the low raif h 
One Dollar per annum in advance, «r One DoUmr and tm 
Cents at the expiration of three months from the ««« •• 
9ub«cril>infr. Any person, who will remit us Five Doim*. 
freeof postage, shall receive «x copies, and any yem*, 
who will remit usTenDollar8,free of portage, abaJI rteow 
twelve copies aud oiic ropy of either of the prcvione »*^ 
umes. J)5rNo subscript Son received forlesslha«c«esT«r 

Names of subscribers with the amount of Suh*criptMS 
to be sent as soon as possible to the publisher, 

W1LUAMB.8TODDABD- 

Hsdaon, Columbia Co. A*. Y. 1839. 

(ttr EDITORS, who wish to exchange, arc rwpertN^y 
requested to give the above a few insertions, or at lta«a 
notice, and receive Subscriptions. 



THE RURAL REPOSITORY, 

IS PUBLISHKDEVKRV OTHER SATURDAY, AT HrDEOS S-T.n 

'Wm. B. Stoddard. 

ft is printed in the anano form and wDI r«»» 
twenty-six numbers of eightpsgescach, with atiilep«r' 
and index to the volume. 

TERMS.- 0»« i><»//ar per annum in advance, or <■« 
Dollar and Fifty Cents, at the expiration of ihrer ».f«uN 
from the timcofsubscrlblag. Any person wh» wiU f»* i 
us Five Dollars, free of postage, shall re-ceive #11 crifw*- 
and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollar* frrr rf 
postage, shall receive fipg/p€ copies, and oitrco|»y«J li'-'f 
of the previous volumes. 5:^ No subscripiinns rrceirrd 
forle,S8 than one year. Ail tbe back n umbers foisn it rf 
tonew subscriltera. 

0:^ Ail orders and Coinrauliicaiioiie Mujst Wfnstfsta 
to receive utteniiuu. 
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From the dttordajr Courier. 

THE MOB-CAP i 
Or, my Oramdmother's Trniak* 

BT MRS. CAROLUCE LEI HBim. 
[ConclQded.l 

* Too seem dispirited this evienSng, Mr. 
Stanley,' said she, as Edward, unusually si- 
lent, stood leaning against the harp, ftom 
which he had more than once, heard such 
thrriling music. * Perhaps I ought to say, 
pre-occupied. It may be wise to abstract 
the mind in the midst of a throng, but I am 
afraid it is rather selfish/ 

' I should think the wisdom consisted in 
the subject of the abstraction,' replied Ed- 
ward, * ond I believe I am as unwise as I am 
selfish.' , • 

* I do not think so,' said Mrs. Clifton, and 
she looked at Fanny, whose serene counte- 
nance was beaming from the opposite side of 
the room * beauty tvhetherthe subject of ab- 
straction or contemplation fills the mind with 
the most delightful ideas and . elevates it by 
the conviction that the hand that nuidt it is 
divine, I do not agree with the moralist who 
would degrade it as a vain and valueless pos- 
session. The woman who possesses it, may 
exercise a boundless infiuence over the heart 
of man, and if exerted nright, how glorious 
may be the results I Often and often have 
I sighed for the celestial gift — yet perhaps, I 
should be neither better nor happier.' 

* You,' exclaimed Edward. 
It was but a monosyllable, but the most 

labored panegyric could not have been half so 
expressive. The clear olive of Mrs. Clifton's 
cheek was colored with a bri:;hter hue as she 
laughingly resumed-—* I did not solicit a 
compliment, but its brevity recommends 
yours. I know I am not handsome. I can- 
not be if beauty depends upon lilies and ro- 
ses. In the gny and heartless world I have 
lenrned to shine as others do and have tried 
to be as artificial — but my nfniire is rebelli- 
ous — to the rules of;»n. 3Iy life h;is been 
pabc>C(l much with btniii^t ib. Yuu, Mr. 



Stanley, surrounded as you are, by all the 
sweet charities of home, living in its warm 
and sunny atmosphere, you do not know the 
coldness and the loneliness of the brotherless 
and sisterless heart.* 

She spoke in a tone of deep feeling and 
oast down her eyes with a deep expression of 
profound melancholy. Edward did not at- 
tempt to reply. He could not embody the 
new and overpowering emotions that were 
filling his soul, and he would not utter the 
common-place language of admiration. He 
felt like a man who had alt his life been walking 
in darkness, and a dream and all at once awake- 
ned in a bla2e of light. Several now gath 
ered round Mrs. Clifton entreating her to 
play ; and Edward availed himself of the op- 
portunity of drawing back, where he couM 
listen, unseen by her, to the melodious song- 
stress of the hour. He looked at Fanny, who 
was now near the instrument and compared 
the calm feeling of happiness he had enjoyeci 
in her society, to the tumultuous tide that was 
now rushing though his heart. 

• I have loved Fanny like a brother,' thought 
he, * ignorant of a deeper passion. And now 
I am a man and a fool.'— ^— 

A hand was laid upon his arm. * Brother, 
are you not well ? You look so pale to- 
nighu' 

Clara was looking anxiously in his fice, and 
he saw that her own was flushed with e;ccite- 
meut. 

• Yes, Clara, I am well— but what has dis- 
turbed you ? Indeed I notice.! before we left 
home that something seemed to weigh upon 
your spirits. Tell me the cause ?* 

He drew her hand afiectionately through his 
arm, and fur the first time noticed her new 
ornament. 

# * It is not the weight of this new chain 
thRt oppresses you,' said he, lifting ii from 
her neck — * though il does feel rather magni 
ficent. You have never showed ine this new 
iiifl of yours. Who could have been the 
donor ?' and he thought of Mrs. Clifton. 

• Do not speak of it here' — whispered Clara. 
M^ith so much cmharrasnicnt, it cunfinucd 
CUward's sus])icioas with regard tu the do- 



nor ; and though he regretted the nature of 
the obligation, he could not but think it was 
prompted by kindness to an observation of 
Clara's imitative decorations. The truth was 
Clara had been exceedingly annoyed by ques- 
tions she could not, or rather would not 
answer. 

Some one had suggested that it was a pres- 
ent from Mrs. Clifton, and though she did 
not affirm it, actually, she was glad to admit the 
idea, as an escape from further persecution 
on the subject Still her conscience writhed 
under the implied falsehood, and she dreaded 
its detection. To add to her mortification. she 
overheard some one reniark, » that Clara 
Stanley need not put on so many aire about 
her new chain, for it w^is nothing but pinch- 
bark, and had a strong smell of brass.' 

She rejoiced when the hour of retiring; 
arrived, and when »lie readied home, she ran 
up stairs, went to bed, and cried herself to 
sleep. Poor Clara i she awakened that night 
from a terrible fit of the night marc, for she 
dreamed that her p rand mother's icy handsx 
were groping about her neck for the beads *. 
she had bartered, that the cold grasp grew 
tighter and tighter, her breath shorter and > 
shorter, till sh^ screamed and awoke. She • 
dreaded the next day her brother's question- 
ing about the mysterious chain ; but absorbed 
in his own deep, over- mastering emotions, 
lie forgot the subject when the glittering bau- 
ble was removed from before his eyes. From 
this time a change was observable in his 
character. He became as silent and abstract* 
cd as he had before been gay and communi* 
cative. He no longer talked of Mrs. Clifton, 
and even to F.mny he was cold and con- 
strained. Fanny preserved the same e(|u;i-» 
nimity of feeling, though she missed Edward's 
vivacity and stniles, and openly lamented the 
transformation. Site looked rather more sc- 
I rious than ttsual, but the azure of her eye 
was undimmed and the soft rose of her 
cheek remained undiminished, in bloom, 
Edward turned from the sameness and luster 
of her countenance, to gaze upon the chang- 
ing face that * p.ilc passion loved' — and whiio 
; he ucknowcdgcd the hopclgt^i tick's of his i^l 
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Tatuation, be brooded over it* till it enervated 
all tbe energies oX hU soul. It was fortunate 
for his mind, tbat a domestic circumstance of 
a perplexing nature rouseil it into exercise. 
Some very uncxpecied claims were made 
against tUe estate. Mr. Stanley had died 
suddenly, and left bis affairs considerably 
involved, but bis family now believed every 
thing was settled, and that the small property | 
which remained was all (heir own.- Wiih the 
strictest economy it was just sufficient for a 
genteel support, and that was all. They had 
no means of meeting this unexpected exigen- 
cy, but by the sale of the house — a sorrowful 
expedient, for it was endeared by every asso- 
ciation connected with a husband's and a 
father's love — besides it was their home, and 
where should they look for another ? Edward 
remembered the letter of his grandmother. 
He wanted but a few months of being of age, 
and the hour of trouble had arrived. He 
opened and read it, then gave it into his 
mother's hands with a countenance illumina- 
ted with joy. 

» It is all well, dear mother — more than 
well— though dead she yet continues her 
guardianship of love. Clara, where is the 
trunk, whose value I have just learned ? It 
will save us from ruin.' 

Clara looked aghast. 

' The trunk,' stammered she, • what good 
can it do us ?' 

* Read that letter — it will explain all.' 
The explanation may be given to tho. 

reader in fewer words. The trunk contain- 
ed a false bottom, in which the ^ood old lady 
had placed deeds and papers containing an 
amount of property which made a rich legacy 
to her grandson. Knowing the teniptuiions 
to which youth is exposed, and knowing too 
that necessity calls forth the noblest powers 
of mankind, she did not wish him to know of 
the existence of this proper.iy till he became 
of age; and being somewhat eccentric in her 
character, and fond of surprises, she had 
adopted this singular method of bequeathing 
to hini her fortune. Clara read the letter, 
and sat like a statue of stone. Siie wished 
the earth to open and swalloiv her, the moun- 
tains to fdl and crush her to atoms, to save 
her from the remorse and shame that had 
overtaken her. 

* Clara, wh.it is the matter ?' said Edw:ird, 
sitting down by her side ; * can you not go for 
the trunk, Clara ?' 

The unhappy girl tried to speak, but only 
uttered n piercing shriek, and fell prostrate 
on the floor. Excessively alarmed, they 
raised and endeavored to bring her to com- 
posure, but she continued to wring her hands 
and exclaim, 

* Oh. whit have I done, whit have I done ?' 
They gathered at Irn^ih from her broken 

sentences, the extent of their mid fortune. The 



treasure was lost, irredeemably lost, fur it 
would be impossible to trace tbe course of 
one who led an itinerant life, and was proba- 
bly now in some remote part of the country. 
If it ever were Acovered, it would probably 
be at some distant day, and the demand was 
immediate and pressing. Neither Mrs. Stan- 
ley nor Edward could add to the agonies of 
Clara's remo^B-^y unavailing reproaches, 



felt how much it added 

think the means their 

^Ut for their relief, was 

the hands of a daugh- 



but they both 
to their culdmit]^ 
guardian ang< 
wrested from tl 
ter and a sister ., 

' We must si^Pt,' said Mrs. Stanley, with 
a heavy sigh, * to the will of God.' 

' We must act^* said Edward, * and be not 
cast down, my moUier. If heaven spares my 
life and health, we shall never know one real 
want. In this country there is no such thing 
as povtrty, and as to vanity and show, let 
Clara's bitter lesson prove the emptiness of 
their claims.' 

When it was known that Mrs. Stanley's 
dwelling house was advertised for sale, to 
satisfy the demands of impatient creditors, 
there was much astonishment and more sor- 
row, for she was a woman universally belov- 
ed for her meekness, loving kindness and 
tender charities. The neighbors gathered in 
to question and condole, and great was the 
symp«ithy expressed fur Clara's inconsolable 
grief. They did not know the secret burden 
that weighed her to the dust, and wondered 
much to see the young and elastic bowed 
iown so heavily, while Mrs. Stanley seemed 
so calm and resigned. Fanny Morton was 
very sorry, and expressed herself on the oc- 
casion with all the depth of feeling of which 
her tranquil nature was cuptible, but Edward 
more than ever felt the immeasurable distance 
of their souls. Hers could not comprehend 
the depth and sensibility of his. The light- 
ning of heaven, and the cold pliospliorescent 
light of earth, are not more different in their 
properties. Mrs. Clifcon came, but not with 
the crowd. She waited till others accused 
her of standing aloof from her favorites in 
their day of adversity. She came alone, 
leaving her carriage, her servants, and all 
the paraphernalia of her wealth behind her. 
Mrs. Stanley knew how to appreciate this 
delicacy, as well as the arlded deference and 
respect of her manners. She asked no ques- 
tions — she offered no condolence^ — she came 
she said, to solicit a f.ivor, not to cotifer on^ 
She wished to become purchaser of theii 
beautiful cottage, whose situation she had so 
much admired. She had learned tliat her 
fither had desired to become the owner ol 
the lot, if Mr. Staidcy ever disposed of it. 
She was anxious herself that it shouhl not 
pass into otiier hands, and to secure their 
continuance in the neighborhood. 



• If by gratifying my father's own wish,* 
continued Mrs. Clifton, her brilliant eyes 
softened by visible emotion. ' I can relieve 
you, Mrs. Stanley, firom, I trust, a transient 
embarrassment, I shall not consider myself 
less your debtor— when the time comes that 
you desire to reclaim it, I will not withhold its 
restoration.' 

Tiie tears, which sorrow had not wrung* 
from Mrs. Stanley's eyes, now fell fast, from 
gratitude. She pressed Mrs. Clifton's hand 
in hers, and said, in a low voice, 

• You have caused the widow's bean to 
sing for joy— may heaven reward you for 
your kindness.' 

Clara, incapable of restraining herself lon- 
ger, threw her arms round her neck, and 
sobbed out, ' Oh, Madam, you have saved me 
from despair.' 

Mrs. Clifton, who attributed her words to 
the natural regret of a young and ardent heart, 
on the prospect of quitting the home of child- 
hood, warmly returned the involuntary em- 
brace, and bid her call back her smiles, and 
be ready to accompany her on the morrow 
in a botanical excursion. When she rose to 
depart, Edward rose also to accompany her 
honkc. He was no longer gloomy and re- 
served. He no longer looked upon her as an 
enchantress, moving high above him, in a re- 
gion of inaccessible light and splendor, but 
as a woman, endowed with all tho warm ami 
lovely sensibilities of her sex — a being wliom 
be might dare to love, though he could never 
hope to obtain — who might forgive the hom- 
age, even though she rejected the worship- 
per. Had not the humility, always an accom- 
paniment of deep and fervent passion, ruled 
his perceptions, he might have derived an 
inspiration for his hopes, from the softened 
language of her eyes, a language which others 
hiid not been slow in trauslaiing. They en- 
tered the magnificent saloon. The contrast 
its still gilded walls presented to the agitating 
scene they had left, was felt by both. 

* Desolate is the dwelling of Morrir,* BAid 
she, in an accent half sad and half sportive, 
- silence is in the house of her fdthers.' 

* Dwells there no joy in song, white hand 
of the harp of Liuha ?' continued Edward, in 
the same poetic language, and drawing the 
harp towards her. It is always delightful to 
find the train of our own thoughts pursued 
by a friend — proving that we think in unison. 
Mrs. Clifton felt this as she swept her hands 
over the chords, and called forth tbat s'^eei 
and impassio'ned melody peculiar to the 
daughters of Italy. She paused, and her 
dark eye rested a moment on the face of her 
auditor. It was partly siiaded by his hand, 
and she saw*that he was overcome by some 
powerful emotion. Again she sanfr, but her 
voice was low, Hud she ceased at lengtli, as if 
weary of the effort. 
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* Tou seem spelUbound by the genius of 
silence/ said she, * I should be wrong to 
break the charm.* 

' I know I must appear more than stupid,' 
replied he, * when there is every thing around 
to inspire me. But my feelings have been 
deeply oppressed by anxiety, and the weight 
of anxiety has been removed by a debt of 
gratitude, which, however pleasing. and grace- 
fully imposed, is only too deeply felt/ 

* Oh ! let not your pride be jealous of the 
happiness I have dared this day to purchase. 
What have I done for you and yours, 
balf so precious to tour remembrance, as to 
mine f Your sister's tearful, blessing, your 
mother's hallowed prayer ? 

She spoke with such fervor and sensibility, 
and her countenance was lighted up with such 
an exalted expression, Edward was scarcely 
able to restrain the impetuous impulses of 
passion that urged him on. The confession 
trembled on his lips, but pride and poverty, 
two stern monitors, stood by his side, and 
forbade the avowal of his madness and pre- 
sumption. 

* No !' said he to himself, * let me live ou 
in the silence and secrecy of hopeless devo- 
tion, rather than by unguarded rashness risk 
the loss of that confidence so dangerous, yet 
so delightful. She allows me to be her friend. 
Let me never dare aspire to be more.' 

< Thus reasoned Edward Stanley, and thus 
he schooled the language of his lips— 'but the 
passion denied utterance in words, flashed 
from his eyes, and modulated every accent 
of his voice. He looked back upon this even- 
ing, passed alone with Mrs. Clifton, amidst 
the breathings of poetry and music, and ex- 
ulted in the reflection that he had not com- 
mitted himself by any act of imprudence he 
might hereafter vainly rue. Sometimes his 
feelings rose up against Clara, for the gelfish 
vanity that had led her to sacrifice the fortuni^ 
that might have placed him hbove the suspic- 
ion of mercenary motives, but her unappeas- 
able sorrow for her transgression, would not 
allow him to cherish any resentment towards 
her. Sometimes too his conscience re- 
proached him for the part he was acting to- 
wards Fanny, the idol of his boyish fancy- 
but every hour passed in her presence, con- 
vinced him that she looked upon him more 
as a brother than a lover, and wrapped in a 
mantle of constitutional indifference, she 
seemed scarcely aware of the wandering of 
bis heart. 

* Oh ! I am so glad you are not going to 
leave us ! I do not know how I should live 
without you and Clara.' 

Fanny's most ardent expression in joy 
and sorrow, was, * I am so glad— I am so 
sorry.' It was a great deal for her to say — 
but she looked at Clara exactly as she did at 
him, and Edward, whose heart was now en 



lightened, felt that site did not love him, and a 
he rejoiced in the conviction. 

One evening, just between twilight and a 
darker hour, he was returning from a long 
walk, when, a little before he lell the wood 
land path, that led into the public road, he 
met an old woman muffled in a cloak and 
hood— he bowed aiKl was passing on, when 
she accosted him in a voice which was not 
unknown, and approaching nearer to her, he 
knew by the spectacles gleaming tlirough the 
shades, under the deepi^'#liide of a mob-eap 
his ancient friend of the stage coach, and he 
greeted her with great cordiality. She told 
him she was traveling about as usual, and had 
stopped in the vilhge to make a visit to Mrs. 
Clifton, the grand ^daughter of her old friend. 

*' It is growing dark and late,' said he, * let 
me see you safe to her house, for you have 
mistaken the path that leads to it.' 

* Stop a moment,' cried she, • if you are 
not in too much haste, and let me rest on 
this log by the way side. I am old, and 
it wearies me to walk fiist. Sit down, young 
man, and let me ask after your welfare. I 
have not forgotten your kindness to the aged, 
nor ever sliall I.' 

Edward brushed the dust from tfielog whh 
his handkerchief, and preparing a seat for her, 
with great reverence pbced himself at her side. 

' Come,' said she» • I mast soon be gone, 
but 1 witnt to know if I can serve you. I am 
an eccentric old creature, but I am well off in 
the world, and when I die, I cannot carry my 
money into the grave, I am told there is a 
pretty young girl in the neighborhood, whom 
you love, and would marry, if you were not 
poor. Do not blush to own it, for if it is so 
and I can make you happy by my means, 1 
shall bless the hour that brought us together, 
even near the end of my pilgrimage.' 

Her tremulous voice fdtered, and she 
raised her handkerchief under her spectacles. 

* Thank you, a thousand times, for your 
generous offer,' replied Edward, much moved, 
* but indeed, mad<im, you are misinformed. 
I would not marry, if I could.* 

* Young man,* cried she, ' you are not Sin- 
cere. The heart craves for a kindred heart. 
You would not live alone. Confide in me, 
and I will not betray you. Trifle with me, 
and you may lose a friend, whose professions 
are not lightly made. Tell me, do you not 

I love the fair girl, whom tliey call the beauty 
of the village, or is it but a passing rumor that 
has reached my ears ?' 

Edward wondered at the interest this 
singular old woman expressed in his destiny, 
but he did not doubt its sincerity, and ha^ 
would not repay it with dissimulation.' 

* No, madam, I do not love her, othenvise 
than with brotherly kindness. Where I do love 
I cannot hope, and all your generosity cannot 
avail me there.' 



Where ?' said she. ' 1 want no half con" 
fidences. The imagination of age is dull to 
that of youth. Tell me all or nothing.' 

Tliere is one, then, with whom, were she 
poor, beggary would be a paradise, but uhom 
fortune has placed so far beyond my reacli, it 
would be madness to name, and presumption 
to aspire to. Sometimes, emboldened by her 
condescension, I have dared to think, had my 
lot been different— but no— it can never be— 
I need not say more-^you know where your 
steps are bound.' 

A silence followed this avowal, and Ed- 
ward was so much absorbed by his own feel- 
ings, as almost to forget the presence of his 
companion. At length she spoke. 

' I do not see the great presumption of 
your hopes: if you mean the widow Clifton, 
1 see nothing to make her beyond your reach, 
unless you choose yourself to put her up in 
the clouds. She is rich. It is true, but what ' 
does she want of riches in another ? She has 
found no joy in wealth. I know the history 
of her marriage : it was not voluntary on her 
part, and brought no happiness- a state of 
splendid bondage. Why do you not at least 
learn from her, whether your love is hope- 
less? If I — an old woman— if my heart 
warmed towards you, the first moment I saw 
you, is her young bosom made of stone, that 
it cannot be melted, or impressed ?* 

She has often spoken,' said Edward, find- 
ing an increasing fascination in the subject, 
and drawing still nearer his aged friend, ^ of 
the loneliness of her destiny, and of the in- 
sufficiency -of wealth to Sritisfy the cravings of 
the heart. These wild dreams dazzled my 
imagination, and gilt the future with the hues 
of heaven. But the dread of being banished 
from her presence, of incurring the displeas- 
ure of one who has been the benefactress of 
our frtmily— you, who are now in the winter 
of your days, can have no conception of ilie 
strength of these mental conflicts— this war- 
ing of fire and ice.' 

* I have not forgotten the memories of 
youth,' she answered ; * and inip*.issive as 
you believe me, there is an image cherished 
in my breast, whose traits the waves of obliv- 
ion can never efface, nor the snows of age 
ever chill. Few can love as I have loved ; 
and love with me, is immortal as the divine 
spark that lights up this perishing frame.' 

She leaned trembling against the shoulder 
of Edward, who reproached himself for call- 
hig up emotions so sublime in their strength, 
thus glowing and triumphant, amidst the 
ruins of beauty and youth. He drew her 
cloak more closely around her, and warned 
her that the night dew was falling. 

• You are right,' said she, rising ; * I was 
forgetting I am not young like you.' 

They walked slowly on, in the direction of 
Mrs. Cliflon's house. 
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" Majr I hot ask tbe name of the friend, to 
whose kindness I am so much indebted ?' 
cried he. 

* Oh/ replied she, laughing, * I thought 
every body knew Aunt Bridget ; for I am 
one of those universal aunts, whom every body 
knows, and no body cares for. My property 
is my own, and I have a right to bequeath 
h wherever 1 please.— I have chosen you as 
my heir, and you may consider yourself equal 
in fortune to widow Clifton, or any other 
widow in the land. Not a word of thanks — 
no gratitude— at least, till legal measures are 
taken to secure it to your possession.' 

* Singular and generous being,' said Ed- 
ward, beginning to believe that her brain was 
somewhat unsound/ what have I done to excite 
so romantic an interest, and wha^cun I do to 
prove myself worthy of it?' 

* Be sinceror-^uth is the only bond of 
love, and concealment with friends is false- 
hood.^ 

They had now reached the gate of the 
avenue. 

* Ybu will not go in ?' 

* No,* said he, * I cannot see her to-night ; 
to-morrow, perhaps— -shall I see you then ?' 

* I cannot tell what the morrow will brin^ 
forth. But one thing let me say, young 
man, ere we part. You must plead your 
own cause, and not expect it will be done by 
me. If you h:ive not mo|*al courage and 
manly spirit sufficient to meet the conse- 
quences, whatever they be, you merit the 
downfall of your hopes, and the humiliation 
of your pride.' 

She closed the gate, and Edward watched 
her dark, shrouded figure slowly threading 
the winding path, and almost imagined he 
had been with one of those sybilline priestes- 
ses, who opened their lips in prophecy, and 
shadowed the mystic outlines of futurity. 
* Whatever she may be,' thought he, *I will be 
guided by her counsel, and abide by the result.' 

As he drew near his own home, and saw 
the lights shining so quietly and brightly 
through the trees, that quivered gently as in 
a golden shower, and thought how tranquilly 
the hearts of its iimiates now beat, se- 
cure from the fear of being driven from that 
love-hallowed home— when he reflected for 
this peace, so beautifully imaged in the scene 
before him, ihey were indebted lo the very 
being whose recollection excited the throb- 
bings of a thousand pulses in his heart and in 
UiB brain— gratitude so mingled with and 
chastened his love, that every breathing be- 
came a prayer for her happiness, even if it 
were to be purchased at the sacrifice of his own. 
He saw Clara through the window, seated 
St a table, with some object before her, which 
was shaded by the branches, but her attitude 
was so expressive, that ho stood a moment 
U) comemplaic her fi*^ure. Her hands were 



clasped in a kind of ecstacy, and her cheeks 
were colored with a bright crimson, striking- 
ly contrasting with their late pallid hoe. 
Something hung glittering from her fingers, 
upon which she gazed rapturously one mo- 
ment — then, bending forward the next, she 
seemed intent upon what was placed before 
her. He opened the door sohly ; she sprung 
up, and tlirowing her arms round him, cried 
in accents of hysterical joy— 

* Dear brother — the trunk is found— there 
it is, oh ! I am so happy !' And she wept and 
laughed alternately. 

There indeed it was-^^e identical trunk — 
whose loss had occasioned so much sorrow, 
witli Its red morocco covering apd bright 
naHs untarnished. Edward rejoiced more 
for Clara's sake than his own— for her re- 
morse, though saluury to herself, was har- 
rowing to Him. 

* Explain this mystery, dear Clara, and 
moderate these transports. How have you 
recovered the lost treasure ?' 

* Oh ! it was the strangest circumstance ! 
Who do you thmk had it, but Mrs. Clifton, 
that angel sent down from heaven, for our 
especial blessing. You know I went there 
to-day, about the time you took the walk in 
the woods. My heart was so full of grief for 
my folly, and gratitude for her kindness, I 
thought it would have burst, and I told her 
all : no, not quite alt— for I could not bring 
myself to tell her that it contained your prop- 
erty : her eye seemed to upbraid me so for 
betraying the trust; — but again It beamed 
with joy, because she could restore to me 
both sacred relics,' 

Here she held up the beads, now a thous- 
and times more precious to her than all the 
chains in the world. 

The pedlar culled there, after he lefl me. 
She recognized the trunk ; as it bore the 
name of a friend/ 

Edward's cheek burned with emotion for 
his own name«— Edward Stanley— was wrought 
upon the velvet lining, but Clara went breath- 
lessly on. 

* She gathered from him the history of 
the beads, and purchased them both, that she 
might on some future day have the pleasure 
of restoring them. She understood the sac- 
rifice my foolish vanity had made, and antic- 
ipated the repentance that would follow. Is 
she not a friend, the best and the kindest ? 
and ought we not to love her as our own souls ? 
And can you forgive me, Edward— will you 
forgive me, though I fear 1 never shall be 
able to pardon myself?' 

Forgive you, my sister ? Let me only 
sec once more the sweet, unaffected girl, 
who was the object of my approbation as 
well as my love, and I ask no more.' 

He now lexnmined the secret recesses of 
the trunk, and found the papers sai^ and 



untouched. Their value transcended his 
most sanguine expectations. He could re* 
deem the paternal dwelling, meet the de- 
mands which had involved them in distress, 
and still find himself a comparatively rich 
man. 

Clara ran out of the room, 'and bringing 
back the chain— the * cause of aU ber wo,'— 
she pat it in a conspicaods comer of ber 
work box. 

" I will never wear this paltry bauble sgaio,' 
cried she ; * but I will keep it, as a memento 
of my vanity, and a pledge of n>y reformation. 
I will look at it a few momenu every day, as 
the bdy did npon the skeleton of ber lover, to 
remind me of the sins of mortality/ 

When Clara had left them, with a joyous 
• good night,' Mrs Slanlejr drew ber cb«r 
next to her son's, and looked earnestly is 
hhs face. 

* There is something I ought to mentioB,' 
said she, * and yet I cannot bear to dMip 
your present satisfaction. I have been told of 
an intended marriage, which I fear mueh wiU 
disappoint your fondesohopes. I trust, bow- 
ever, you have too ronch honest pride, to 
suffer your feelings to prey upon your hap- 
piness/ 

Edward started up, and pushed his chair 
against the wall, with a violent rebound. 

* I camrat bear it, mother— I believe it 
would drive me mad after all I have dared to 
dream to-night. I might, perhaps, live with- 
out her, but I could not live to see her mar- 
ried to another. — ^Fool, credulous fool thai I 
was, to believe that dotard's prophecy/ 

He sat down again in the chair, which 
Clara had left, and throwing his arms across 
the table, bent his faee over ihem, and re- 
mained silent. 

Alas ! my son/ cried Mrs. Stanley, • I 
feared it would be so. Mr. Morton feels for 
you the tenderness of a father, but'— 

Mr. Morton, did yon say ?' cried Ed- 
ward, starting up again, at the risk of upoet- 
ting chairs, tables, and lamps — • I believe I 
am out of my senses; and is it Fanny Mor- 
ton who is going to be married ?' 

The sudden change in his countenance, 
from despair to composure, quite electrified 
Mrs. Stanley. She could not comprehend 
such great and sudden self-control. 

* Mr. Monon tells me,' she continued, 
' that Fanny is addressed by a gentleraan of 
wealth and respectability, and one who i« 
every way a desirable connection. He baa 
learned from Fanny, that no engagement sub- 
sisted between you, but he seemed apprehen- 
sive that your affections were deeply inter- 
ested, and wished me to soften tbe inteltigeoce 
as much as possible/ 

EkI ward smiled. • Tell Mr. Morton I thank 
him for his kind consideration, bat no one can 
rejoice in Fanny's prospects, more than I do.* 
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Mrs. Stanley was bewildered, for 9be had 
lK>t dreamed of his present infatuation. 

' I cannot understand tiow resignation can 
be acquired so soon, especially after such a 
hum of frensy. I fear it is merely assumed 
to spare my feelings. 

* I cannot feign, dear mother, ttlough 1 
•may conceal. Dismiss all feats upon this 
«ulject, for were Fanny to lire a tliousand 
years in lAI her virgin loveliness— if nature 
permitted such a reign to youth and beauty 
—she would never be sought after as the 
bride of your son. 

He kissed his mother, and bade her a 
hasty ' good night,* anxious to avoid explana- 
tions on a subject which had already agitated 
iijni so much. 

The next day, when he reflected on his 
extraordinary interview wiih the old lady of 
the stage-coach, and her incredible promises 
in his behalf, he became more than ever con- 
vinced of her mental hallucination. Yet 
there was too much mtthod in her madness 
indeed existed, to allow him to slight the im- 
pressions of her words.«*He was now inde- 
pendent, and hopes that before seemed 
presumptuous, now warmed every pulsation 
of his being. 

* Shall I even now follow the sybil's coun- 
sel ?' said he to himself, as he bent his steps 
at evening towards Mrs. Clifton's door, but 
the moment he entered her presence, Aunt 
Bridget, her promises, and the world itself 
were forgotten. She met him with a smile, 
but there was a burning glow on her cheek, 
and a hurried glance of her eye, that indica- 
ted internal agitation. She attempted to 
converse on indifferent topics, but her 
thoughts seemed to wander, and she at 
length became silent. 

* I saw a friend of yours last night,' said 
he, with much embarrassment, for he kn^w 
not whether his confession were revealed. 
• She is very singular, but extremely inter- 
esting in her eccentricities. Is she with you 
yet?* 

* She is, and «vill be with us whenever you 
desire. Yet I would first speak with you, 
Mr. Stanley, and communicate an intelligence 
which I trust will not cost me the withdrawal 
of your friendship. You have known me 
rich, surrounded with all the appliances of 
wealth and fashion, and, as such, envied and 
admired. My fortune has been transferred 
into the hands of another, and you see me 
now, destitute of that tinsel glare, which 
threw a radiance around me, which was not 
my own. Flatterers may desert me, but 
friends — I trust I may retain.' 

She extended her hand with an involuntary 
motion, and the glow forsook her cheek. 

* Your fortune gone,' exclaimed Edward, 
< and mine restored.' 

The next moment he was kneeling at her 



feet. In no other attitude could he have ex- 
pressed the depth of that passion he now 
dared to utter.— What be said he knew not — 
he only felt that he was breathing forth the 
hoarded and late hopeless love of whose 
extent he had never before been fully con- 
seious. 

' Am 1 then loved for myself alone ?' cried 
Mrs. Clifton, ' by one, too, frem whom I 
have vainly waited this avowal, to justify my 
preference ?' 

She bowed her head apon the hands that 
dasping in his own, as if her 



Edward 

sou) shared the humility of his devotion. 
Who would have recognized the gay and 
hrilliant heiress, who once reveled in the 
cold halls of fashion, in this tender and 
passionate woman ? 

Oh ? exclaimed she, when the feeling of 
both became sufficiently calm for explanation. 
Were I still the child of affluence, I might 
have vainly looked for the testimony of that 
love, which the vassel of love was so long a 
rebel to, to truth and to nature. And now,' 
added she, rising,.* let me not, in the fullness 
of my hearths ctMicent, forget your old friend 
who is waiting, no doubt, with impatience, to 
greet you. You will probably be surprised 
to learn that she is the lawful inheritor of my 
fortune, and that all I have been so profusely 
lavishing, was her just due.' 

She smiled at Edward's unutterable look 
of astonishment, and closed the door. He 
was left but a few moments to his own be- 
wildered thoughts, when the Joor again open- 
ed, and Aunt Bridget entered, in the same 
ancient cloak and hood, which seemed to be 
part of herself. 

* Wisest and best of counsellors,' said he, 
advancing to meet her, and leading to a seat 
on the sofa—' to you I owe ilie blessings of 
this hour. It was surely a propitious star 
that shone upon me when I first seated my- 
self beside you that memorable night. Had 
you not come to prove your claim to her 
wealth, the sp/sll that bound me would not yet 
have been broken, and a wall of separation 
might still have arisen between hearts that 
have met and blended, and will continue to 
mingle through eternity'^— 

Aunt Bridget turned away her head, and 
seemed suddenly to have lost the gift of 
speech. 

Somewhat alarmed at her unusual silence, 
especially as he felt her shaking and tremb- 
ling under the folds of her cloak, he leaned 
over her and tried to untie her hood, so as to 
give her air. Fearing she would fall into a 
fit, as she continued to tremble still more 
violently, he burst the ribbms asunder, for 
the knots seemed to tigluen under his fingers, 
and the cloak, hood and mob-cap fell off sim- 
ultaneously—the large green spectacles too 
I dropped from the eyes, which, laughing and 



brilliant, now flashed upon his own — and the 
arras which had been extended to support a 
far difierent personage, were folded in trans- 
port around the graceful form of Mrs. 
Clifton. 

• Will you forgive me ?' cried she, when 
she raised those beammg eyes from his 
shoidder, *' the wily deception I have 
practiced ? Will you forgive me for contin- 
uing a disguise through love which commen- 
ced from eccentric motives? Young and 
unprotected, I have sometimes found safety 
in this disfiguring garb. Like the Arabian 
monarch. I like occasionally the covering of a 
mask, that I may be able to read the deep 
mysteries of human nature. But my mas- 
querade is over-— I have now read all I ever 
wish to learn. — Promise not to love me less 
because the doom of riches still clings to me, 
and I will pledge life and fame, that you shall 
find in Aunt Bridget, a faithful, true and 
loving wife.' 



IItaO(B]BIbIbiiSf^<» 



Money OeUinv and I^iterary Pur- 
suits Contrasted. 

Mankind, whether considered as moral, 
physical, or intellectual beings, bear less an- 
alogy to each other, than is generally imag- 
ined. Among the multiplicity of events, to 
which our attention is necessarily directed, a 
doubt arises, whether two persons could he 
found, who would describe them in the same 
manner : a striking illustration of this occurs 
in the writings of the Apostles— they all de- 
scribe the same great event— yet, the language 
of the one is so little allied to that of the 
other, one would hardly believe them to have 
been written in the same age— hence arises 
the necessity of different pursuits, for the 
attainment of the same end. Can it be sup- 
posed that he, whose boat is gliding tranquil- 
ly on the calm sea of literary happiness would 
experience the same degree of enjoyment, 
from skirting along the margin of the cold 
and morbid stream of the money getter? 
whose thumb rests on the latch of misery, 
and whose better affections are all precipita- 
ted into the interminable gulf of selfishness. 
Question the money getter of his hope, and 
his answer will he, < That I may be rich 
enough,'but he will be much less at ease when 
his soul revels in treasures of uncounted 
wcHlth, than when, with three-pence in his 
pocket, he made his dtbtU into active )0b-^ 
and when his head presses the pillowy hisr 
"sleep is disturbed by anxious dreams— also, 
when he rises to put his physical powers in 
requisition for the attainment of the object 
which bis mental ones have sought out, his brow 
is clad with the investiture of care, in which 
the way of pure and exalted happiness is not 
to be detected. Ask him of his God, and 
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his involuntary answer will still be, money. 
It is the creature of his hop^v^ his home and 
his all— it is even the pleasure boat in which 
he proposes to ride to heaven, (ifhis thoughts 
ever ascend so high,) and the beacon star in 
all his perigrinations. 

We now behold him an old man, alone 
with his money — his youth blighted — the life- 
current of his affections frozen aronnd his 
heart — and of him, Time will soon exact his 
<lne. But why has he sacrificed all this at 
the shrine of a false god ? He has done it 
to obtain the much sought for god — Rich 
enough ; but too late he finds it n phantom, 
constantly eluding his grasp — and like tlie 
butterfly, when Ite thinks it almost in his pos- 
session, behold it has flown to another flower 
And what can he boast in return, for this volun- 
tary abandonment of the brightest part of his 
existence ? he has his food and cloihes — so, 
also, hasihe poor man ; but his mind has not 
been improved— his reason exalted-*nor his 
. heart renovated — and for the consummation 
of his felicity, lie can exclaim with Job. 
* Oh ! miserable comforters are ye all.' Of 
the decided superiority of the intellectual 
part over the sensual, little doubt can be en- 
tertained—and more especially, when we view 
the high, calm, and refreshing mind of Gal- 
ileo, sending forth its philosophical products to 
the intimidation ofall the Pontificate and which 
caused even the throne of the Pope to trem- 
ble ; but for this his body was bound in irons, 
and cast into a loathesome dungeon — and lib- 
erated only on condition that opinions 
considered so dangerous to the Pope and the 
world, should never more be expressed — but 
while his body bore the rust of iron, his no- 
ble mind scorned such slender trammels, and 
rose and soared through the infectious atmos- 
phere of ignorance, and rested in the azure 
arch of heaven, there to inspect those gliuer- 
ing diadems, whose ligiu seems shed upon 
earth to enliven the noctural walks of man 
and give him a taste of paradise. And when 
^he literary man secludes himself for n 
while, to vegetate ' thoughts, whose very 
sweetness yieldeth proof that they were born 
for immortality,* he seems to crystalize our 
joys and sorrows into beings of his own bright 
imagining—* the soul of goodness in things 
evil,' shines forth so vividly, that the stan- 
dard of our being is at once raised. Also 
when the fruition of the poet's fancy, conduct 
him to the haunts of the beauty of nature, the 
muse condescends to seat herself by his side 
and tune his harp to notes which shall cause 
echo to answer to echo, until, like the sound 
of distant music, they shall vibrate on the 
nicer chords of the soul, long after their har- 
mony has ceased to be heard. When speak- 
ing of the poet, well may we exclaim with the 
enraptured and immortal Horace, • O, happy 
art thou io thy most irritable mood.' It is 



his province to carry us to the bed of the 
dying, there, to pluck the last rose from the 
priceless tree of/ncfuf^tp— 4o place it in the 
garden of the heart, to be pruned by the 
careful hand of mtmoTy^ and watered by the 
tears of tender affection^ Much of the liter- 
ary man's happiness is derived from solitude 
He Can participate entirely in the lofty senti- 
ment of Gibbon, expressed in the following 
words :— 

* Conversation improves the understand- 
ing, but solitude is the school of genius.' 
Who can analyze feelings, as he consumes 
the midnight oil, in conversing familiarly 
with one, whose ashes have long since gone 
to nourish the earth, from which he now de- 
rives his sustenance— whose spirit is repos- 
ing in the shady groves of paradise ; quaffing 
delicious draughts from the holy fountains of 
truth and gladness, and chanting the immor- 
tal song of joy and purity ? or what can ex- 
ceed the nobleness of feeling which be experi- 
ences in contemplation of the occidental 
regions, as the sun, in retiring, veils his 
mnjesty beneath the sensible horizon ? and 
still later, as somber night caresses the slum- 
bers of dusky twilight—' bright Hesperus' 
bows in humble obedience as the moon lets 
fall the curtain of light, on the still and glassy 
waters, to guide the toil-worn mariner over 
the deep. Such are some of the pleasures to 
be derived from a well disciplined mind. 
Surely, then, no one can be excused for let- 
ting it * become a wilderness from want of 
car£,' while it is ib« reservoir of powers, to 
be made capable of tuning the seraph's lyre, 
or sounding the harsh discords of fallen spir- 
its. Thus the triumph of intellect has rolled 
a dark cloud over the money-getter and his 
idle vaults of gold. 

From the Ladles* Companton. 

The Adventvres of a Cloud. 

Wdkw first the radiant mom of Creation 
dawned, and the new-born world with its in- 
habitants awoke beneath the benignant smile 
of its Creator, I, with a number of my fellows 
joyously hung over it in fantastic drapery, 
gently gliding before the zephyr's breath, or 
reveling in splendor in the azure vault of 
heaven, while tl>e morning stars poured forth 
in strains of sweetest melody, the praises of 
their Creator, far above me. While in this 
lofty station, I viewed with transport the hap- 
py condition of all created beings; I saw 
the first parents of tlie human race as they 
breathed the delightful gales of Eden, and 
tasted the rich fruits which their beneficent 
Creator had provided for their use. But alas ! 
I was doomed to see them driven from Par- 
adise ; and as I saw the entrance to Eden 
barred for ever from them by the flaming 
sword, I dissolved myself in tears, and fell 
mingling with tlie waters of the ocean. Year 



after year I rolled among its waves ere I ^in 
assumed my fairy form. One delightful 
summer morn, I felt myself rapidlj ascending 
to the lofty station which I before occupied. 
In vain I sought the happy pair whom I last 
saw wandering about Eden. They were wiib 
the dead, and had suffered the penalty annex- 
ed to the holy law which they had violated. 
Their descendants had spread over the earth, 
aud though they toiled 'for their daily susie- 
natice, they were cheerful and even happy. 
But they were doomed not long to continue 
thus. Sin had entered the world and laid 
his blighting traces upon all that was beauti- 
ful and lovely. All mankind had fallen into 
such depths of sin and iniquity, that their 
Maker saw fit to destroy them by an unlver- 
sal flood, and I again fell from heaven to 
assist in forming the deluge. Day after day 
my fellows dropped by myriads into the deep! 
yet faithful to our charge, we bore the holy 
ark upon our bosoms until it safely rested on 
Ararat. When the waters were abated from 
the earth, 1 triumphantly arose at the bidding 
of my Creator, to form the radiant bow 
of promise, the covenant between God and 
man. This was the most sublime and bril- 
liant standing that I had ever occupied, and 
it was with pleasure that I saw the pious 
Noah and his family, and the living creatures 
they had preserved, descend to the green 
*earth again. I have been a creature of change 
—now floating in the azure vault of heaven, 
and again rolling among the waves of the 
sea. In my airy flight 1 have seen the riase 
and fall of empires. I have watched over 
heroes from their infancy-^tiirough all the vi- 
cissitudes of war to their sad or glorious end. 
I have hovered over the tomb of Washington, 
and of that fearful man who, after having fin- 
tslied his high destiny, and filled the measure 
oQiis glory, was doomedjo die an exile in a 
desert island. Long and sadly did I keep 
my silent vigils over the tomb of him who was 
once the conqueror of nations, and batlie ia 
evening dew the «villows which hang over bis 
peaceful grave. I have glided o'er the watery 
couch of the Adriatic bride, imd borne the 
swift gondola on my bosom while tJie flames 
of Vesuvius reflected their lurid glare upon 
my polished surface. I have explored the 
hidden treasures of tlie ocean, and reveled 
in scenes ef beauty unknown to mortal eyes. 
I have* fallen into the fragrant cups of the 
honeysuckle and the jessamine, and dressed 
the fields in glittering pearls like a f<iiry laud. 
Nay, more, I have been placed in the sacred 
baptismal font, and have laved hands— the 
princely brows of those who, in after ytxt^^ 
were kings and emperors. The stem frost- 
king for a long time enchained me in his icy 
fetters, but at last the genial sunbeams liber- 
ated me, and I triumphantly arose to the sky 
again. I am still hovering about the earth. 
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x:hangiiig and for ever changing, yet, losing 
no portion of my ethereal nature— robed in 
beauty on one day,anit shrouded in darkness 
on another. I am a creature of the element, 
so light nnd delicate, that a breath of air 
alight seem strong enough to anuiliilate me, 
and yet I feel that, in some form, I shall live 
•on to the end of Creation, imperishable, and 
full of beauty and life. Emma. 

Female Seminary, Totdctrs, 1839. 



TMe 014 8cli##l-noate. 

BT LTDIA H. SIOOtTBRET. 

Once, in traveling, I observed an old build- 
ing, which appeared to be falling into ruins 
No smoke issued from its broken cliimncy. 
No foot crossed its grass-grown threshold. 
The casements were gone, and through their 
▼acant places, the winds whistled, and the 
rains fell. 

I asked, ' What is this building, which is 
thus suffered to decay ?* They answered, 
« a School-house, But a part of its materials 
have been used to build a better one, in a 
more convenient spot for the village children.' 
So I paused there, a liule time, to medi- 
tate. And I said to myself— what a variety 
x>f scenes may have passed within these tot- 
tering walls. Where are the teachers, who 
m years gone by, sat in the chair of slate, and 
ruled, and gave instruction ? 

In yonder corner, perhaps, was a low 
bench, for the little ones conning their alpha- 
bet. Those Ihtle ones have grown up, grown 
grey, and died. The babes whom they rock 
ed in the cradle, have shown the same ten- 
derness to their own babes. • Oae genera 
tion passeth away and another cometh. 

Beneath these windows where that trim 
old sycamore looked in, with all its show of 
green leaves, waving and gossipping in the 
breeze of summer— I imagine a row of young 
girls, with their sunny locks, knitting, sew- 
ing—or listening with serious faces, while the 
mistress taught them what it was necessary 
for them to know, when they became women. 
The snows of winter seem to spread 
around. The frozen pond, in the rear of 
. the school-house, is covered with boys. The 
clock strikes nine. They hasten to their 
school. The narrow entry rings witli the 
jingle oftheir skates, as they throw them down. 
One or two, who love olay better than study, 
approach whh more lingering steps. 

Methiiiks, I see their ruddy faces, as they 
lake their seats. The master raises a stern 
eye at their clamor, or stifled laughter, and 
commands them to write their copies, and 
attend to their sums. But the treatise of 
Arithmetic is thumbed — and the grammar 
lesson curled into dog'* ears, by those whose 
roving thoughts are among their winter sports. 
Then iherc was the long sigh of mdolence, 
and the tears of such as were punithcd. 



And there was impatience there, andambi-j 
tion, and hope, and the kindlings of intellect, 
and the delights of knowledge. The master 
endeavors to rule each for their good, as the 
wise magistrate restrains the people by laws. 

* I fancy that I behold that teacher walking 
homeward, weary and thoughtful, when the 
day was done. He felt sadness for those 
who did not improve, and over those who did 
he rejoiced with a peculiar love. 

Perhaps, he repeated mournfully the words 
of the prophet. * I have labored in yiin ; I 
have spent my strength for naught.' And a 



voice from heaven, answered in his heart— 
• Yet surely thy judgment is with the Lord— 
and thy work with thy God.' 

Old school-house ! Couldst tliou speak, 
I doubt not thou wouldst tell me, that emi 
nent men have been nurtured in thee ; inge- 
nious mechanics, on whom the comfort of the 
community depends ; athletic farmers, laying 
the forest low, and forcing earth to yield her 
increase ; physicians, whom tlie sick sufferer 
blesses ; eloquent lawyers ; wise statesmen ; 
holy priests, who interpret the word of the 
Almighty. 

I wishthat the school-houses in our country 
were more commodious and tasteful in their 
construction— -more spacious and airy— sur- 
rounded with trees, or beautified with shrub 
bery. 

There was once a benevolent man, who 
went to the continent of New-Holland. He 
found multitudes of children, growing up 
neglected and ignorant. He wished much to 
have them taught. But there was no school- 
house. 

So he collected them under a spreading 
tree, whose branches could shelter, at least, 
one hundred, from the heat of the sun. He 
hung cards, witli painted lessons among the 
boughs. And there, he taught the poor col- 
onists to read, and to spell, and to sing. 

There are very beautiful birds in that coun- 
try. Many of them had nests in this large 
tree. So there they were, flying about, and 
tending their young, while the children were 
learning below ; — and the chirruping of the 
new-fledged birds — and the warbling of their 
parents — and the busy voices of the children, 
learning to be good— made sweet music in 
the heart of that benevolent man. 

Did they not ascend, and mingle with the 
praises of angels, around the Throne ? 



again alarmed by the fearful sound, and the flamed 
were seen issuing from every part of the extensive 
Hay Press owned by tJapt. John Power, and occu- 
pied by Power A CoflSn, which was completely 
consumed. Value of property destroyed, exclusive 
of the buildings tSjSOd. Insurance 13,600. Build- 
ings valued at 15,000. No insurance. Several 
out buildings on the north side of Partition street, 
on which the Hay Press stood, were also consumed. 

YE*r ANOtaaa.— On Sunday rooming, between 
12 and 1 o'clock our citizens were again called forth 
by another fire, which commenced in an old building 
on the lower dock, owned by Mrs. Goodwin, and 
occupied by Abraham Hardick for storing h§y, 
wliich, with the building, was entirely destroyed. 
No insurance on either building or hay. Also the 
sail loft of Benjamin Town. 

The wind being in the south, the fire extended to 
the large and extensive Spermaceti Candle and Oil 
Factory, owned by Messrs. Barnard, Curtis, & Co» 
which was consumed together with vast quantities 
of Oil, Spermaceti Candles, &c. Loss estimated at 
840,000. Insurance about $30,000. At tliis point 
the flames were arrested by the exertions of the fire- 
men of this city, aided by a company from Athens, 
after nearly three hours incessant labor. 

There is every reason to believe that all the above 
fires were the work of incendiaries. 

A meeting of the citizens was called on Sunday 
afternoon, and resolutions were passed authorising 
the Mayor to offer a reward of 11,000, for the appre- 
hension and conviction of the incendiaries, and for 
establishing a large and eflicicnt watch to protect the 
city. A vote of thanks was tendered to our Fire 
Department for their untiring exertions at the late 
fires, by which a vast amount of property was saved. 
Also to the firemen of Athcn for their timely aid on 
Saturday night. 



lietlers Contalnlnip RcniilttaiiccS) 

Received at this Office^ ending Wednesday laet, deduction 

*■ <A« ttmtawtt of Vvmlage paid. 

P. M Manchester, Vt. fS^OO; N. B. EarlvUIc, N. Y. 
tl.OO; R. H. C. SumfordvUle, N. Y. #1,00; 8. W. Fur- 
nace Villoge, Ct. thOO ; C. W. B. CinclimaU, O. $5^ ; 
S. L. May's Lick, Ky. $0,80 ; J. R. Freetown Curncrs, 
N. Y. #1,00 ; D. ». K. Troy, N. Y. #1,00 ; L. D. H. Rhine- 
beck, N. Y. #1,00; L. U. U. Jackson Corner, N. Y. #1,00; 
C. B. Jr. Canaan, Ci. #3,00; P. M.UitcsvUle, UI. #5,00 ; 
T. P. Houston, Ms. #1,00. 

MARRIKD, 

At Broomfield, New Jersey, on the 3d inst. by the Rev. 
Wesley C. Hudson, Mr. William E. lieaUi, Esq. of this 
city, to Miss Sarah Wild, of tbe former place. 

At New-York, on the Sd inst. by U)c Rev. D. Phillips, 
the Hon. Aaron Van Derpoel, of Kinderhook, to Ellen, 
daughterof JnmesMcBrMe Esq. of New- York. 

At Mell^uviUc, on the 30ih ult. by the Rev. J. Berger, 
Mr. Henry Cane to Miss Elizabeth Miller, both of Ancram. 



• ^5^ ^»i^^f ^^<3'$it^t?tj. 



BATURDAY, APRIL 13, 1839. 



Fias. — Our citizens were aroneed by theory of 
fire between 1 and 2 o'clock on Saturday morning 
last, which proved to be at Athens Upper Village, 
and destroyed a barn and sheds belonging to Samuel 
Hamihon. Loss #1,000, no insurance. They had 
scarcely relumed to liieir homes, when they were 



DIED, 

On the 9Gth ult. at Waterford, Susan Bills, formerly of 
this city, In her 54cfi year. 

On theOih Inst. Margaret Mandcvillc, in the 51st year of 
her ago. 

On Friday, tbe 32d ult. suddenly and unexpectedly » 
at Marlborough, Ulster Co. N. Y. Mrs. Sarah, wife of 
Elder William Sturges, aged 64 years and months. 

She was a faithful and loving wife, an aflbctionatc and 
Indulgent mother, and a kind and grnerous neighbor, be- 
loved, respected, and deeply lamented by all who knew 
her. Her sudden and untimely end has left a vacuum in 
tbe hearts and affections of her deeply afflicted companion^ 
and eight surviving children, which God alone can fill. 
May Uiey all in this mournful dIspeniaUon of His provi- 
dence, hear and attend to the voice of God, saying unto 
them, ' be ye also ready for in such an hour as ye think 
not, the son of man cometh.* So It was with her— her hus- 
band went out early in thb moniing and left her dressing 
herself, in about 15 minutes a young man came and lold 
him that there was a woman drowned in .the cistern ; but 
what was his surprise and horror when he came and 
found that it was none other than his own beloved wife. 
By what means she came there no one can tell, every 
measure was resorted to, to restore life, but in vain, the 
heart had ceased to beat, the vital spark had fled, and thus 
in a fewsiiort moments was her earthly career terminated. 
Thcticceascd has also left an only lister, to whom she was 
fun.dly attached, who will long and deeply lament her loss. 
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For the Rural Repository. 

Gauld Winter's winds nae longer bla#,- 
To drive around the drifting snaw— ^ 
Wi' thowlees step he's ganged awa 

Far to the north ; 
While laithfu' Spring, in vesture braw, 

Comes smiling forth. 

Whare*er we turn our raptured e'en, 
A' nature roan' doth leesome seem, 
While o'er the saft an' velvet green 

The maiden gay, 
Is aften, * honnie blink in' seen 

To sprightly stray. 

Now joyfully the feathery thrang, 
The woodlands fair an' gfoVes amang, 
Are pouring forth their sweetest sang ; 

An' o'er the brae 
The flocks and herds do cheerful gang 

The lee-Iang day. 

Ilk laverock tunes her ' mellow throat' 
Responsive to the lintwhite's note, 
While on the breeze their numbers float 

Wi' sweetest sound, 
Making wi' music wood an' grot 

Re-echo round. 

While nature a' is smiling gay, 
An' luvely birds on ilka spray, 
Are chanting brisk their merry lay, 

Wi' cantie croon — 
We'll raise our voicS ft-ae day to day ♦ 

in pleasure's tune. Rural B9rd. 



For the Rural Repository. 
To niF liicUe Dangrl&tcrs, 

On their wishing nu to tell them which was the Handeemest. 
Daughters, see yon blooming'rose, 

Now gently waving in the air ; 
Sec, when the gentle zephyr blows. 

On every side its charms appear. 

But soon that lovely flower will fade, 
Its leaves lie scattered on the ground ; 

Soon will its beauty be decayed, 
And nought of it e^er more be found. 

And 80, fair maids, will time consume 
The rosy hue, that decks each face, 

Those lovely cheeks will cease to bloom, 
And every feature lose its gface* 

Beauty is but a fading flower. 
That for a moment charms the sight ; 

Just like the rose, it blooms an hour, 
Then fades away and dies at night. 

But there's a never fading gem, 

When cultivated in tjpe breast, 
It ncvcHll leave its favorite stem, 

Nor ever know another rest. 

Daughters, there this flower maintain, 
And let it o'er your minds control. 

For Beauty of the face is vain, 
'Tis merit only wiua tlie soul. 



From the Lady*s Companion. 
* Jemu of Naxareth passetli 1»f*^ 

IT MBS. L. R. 8I60UBHET. 

Watcher ! — ^who wak'st by the bed of patn^ 
Whfle the stars sweep on with their midnight train, 
Stifling the tear for the loved one's sake. 
Holding thy breath lest his sleep should break ; 
in thy loneliest hour there's a helper nigh, 
* Jesus of Nazareth passethby.' 
Stranger !— afar from thy native fcmd, 
Whom no man takes with a brother's hand,- 
Table and hearth-stone ore glowing free. 
Casements are sparkling but not for thee ; 
There n one who can tell of a home on high, 
'Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.' 
Sad one, in secret bending low, 
A dart in thy breast that the world may not knoV, 
Wrestling the favor of God to win, 
His seal of pardon for days of sin ; 
Press on, press on, with thy prayerful cry, 
'Jesus of Nazareth passethby.' 
Mourner I—who sits in the church-yard lone. 
Scanning the lines on that marble stone, 
Plucking the weeds from thy children's bed. 
Planting the myrtle and rose instead ; 
Look up from the tomb with thy tearful eye, 
' Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.' 

Fading one, with the hectic streaky 

In thy vein of fire and thy wasted cheeky 

Fearest tlM>u the shade of the darkened vale 1 

Seek to the guide who can never fail ; 

He hath trod it himself, he will hear thy sigh, 

' Jesus, of Nazareth passeth by.' 

The Tain Reipret* 

Oh ! had I nursed, when I was young, 
The lessons of my father's tongue, 
The deep laborious thoughts he drew 
From all he saw and others knew, 
I might have been— ah, me t 
Thrice sager than I e'er shall be. 

For what saith Time 7 
Alas ! he only shows the truth 
Of all that I was told in youth ! 
The thoughts now budding in my brain — 
The wisdom I have bought with pain — 
The knowledge of life's brevity — 
Frail friendship— false philosophy, 
And all that issues out of woe, 
Methinks, were taught me long ago ! 

Then what says Time '? 
Alas ! he but brings bock the truth 
Of all I heard andlost in youth 7 
Truths I hardly learned and lately brought 

From many a far forgotten scene I 
Had ( but listened, as I ought, 

To your voices, sage — serene. 

Oh I what might I not have been 
In the realms of thought I 

Barry Cornwall. 



From the Knickerbocker. 
A Psalm of Beatli* 

* Dear beauteous Death ! the Jewel or tbe just, * 

Shining no where but in the dark, 
What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 

Could wo outlook that mark !' 

HeMRT VAtJGHAN. 

TTie Reaper and the Plovers, 
There is a reaper whose name is Death, 

And with his sickle keen. 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breatli, 

And the flowers Uiatgrow between. 



* Shall I have nought that is fiBir,* saith be : 

' Have nought but the bearded grain 1 
Though the breath of these flowers is sweet tome^ 

I will give them all back again.' 
He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyesy 

He kissed their drooping leaves ; 
It was for the Lord of Paradise 

He bound them in his sheaves. 

* My lord has need of these flowerets gay,' 

The Reaper said, and smiled ; 

* Dear tokens of the earth are they, 

Where he was once a child.' 

* They shaU all bloom in fields of light, 

Transplanted by my care, 
And saints upon (heir garments whita 

These sacred blossoms wear.' 
And (he mother gave, in tears and pain, 

The flowers she most did love ; 
But she knew she should find them all again. 

In the fields of light above. 
O, not in cruelty,, not in wrath. 

The Reaper came that day ; 
'Twas an angel visited the green earth, 

And took the flowers away. 
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On Saturday, the22d of June, 1830, will be fasiied ihe 

first number of the Sixteenth Volnme {Seventh A*ew Seriee) 

of the RURAb RsPOtlTORT. 

On Issuing tbe proposals for a new volume of tbe Sorsl 
Repository, the publisher tenders Ais most sincere aeknowf- 
edgements to all Contributors^ Agenu and SubKribers, fcir 
tbe liberal support which they have afforded hUn from tbe 
commeneesMnt of this puMicacioii. New assoraiKcsen 
tbe part of the publisher of a periodical which has stood 
the test of years, Would seem superfluoas, be wUI tbere- 
fore only say, tliat it will be conducted ou a similar plsB 
and publisbedln the same form as heretofore, mod thnt no 
pains or expense shall be spared to promote tbelr grstifi- 
cation by Its ftirther Improvement in typographical execs- 
tion and original and selected matter. 
CONBITIONS. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be pnblisbtf^d every 
other Saturday, in tbe Quarto form, aad will contahi 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title pafe 
and index to tbe volame, making in the whole 908 pag«t 
It will be printed in hsndsome style, on Medium paper of 
a superior quality, With good type ; making, at tlie end «r 
tbe year, a neat and tasteful volume containing matter 
equal to one thousand duodecimo pages, wbicli wlU be 
both amusing and instructive in future years. 

TERMS.— The Sixteenth volume, (Seventh New Serkt) 
will commence on the SSd of June next, at the low rate nf 
One Dollar per annum In advance, or One Dollar and Fiftj 
Cents at the expiration of three months from the time of 
subscribing. Any person, wbo will remit us Five Pollan, 
ft-ec of postage, shall receive eix copies, and any posxw, 
who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of postage, shall recei\-c 
twelve copies and one ropy of either of the previou* rol- 
uraes. OCrNosabscriptlon received for less than oneyear. 

Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscrlptioa 
to be sent as soon as possible to the publlsber, 

WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

HvdsonyColumbia Co.Jf.T. 1839. 

OOr EDITORS, who wish to exchange, arc respectfttSy 
requested to give the above a few insertions, or at leasts 
notice, and receive Subscriptions. 
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The Maid of Solenre. 

A SWISS STOBT. 

The town of Soleure is situated among 
ihe mountains of Juba, in Switzerland, and 
along the fertile and romantic vale of the Bal- 
sial. It is the capital of the canton which 
bears the same name, and is watered by tlie 
river Aar. The town is small, but neat, and 
surrounded bj stone fortifications. It claims 
ihe honor of great antiquity and its inhabi- 
tants Jiave long been distinguished for their 
1o?e of civil independence. The following 
traditionary story is related by one of the 
most interesting personages in the history 
of the place. — 

Hugo Von Buchcg was chief magistrate 
of the town of Soleure. — He had Ipng been 
regarded as ihe father of the council, and the 
people placed their reliance upon him in ev- 
ery time of danger. His habits were plain 
and simple. He hud amassed no wealth, for 
bis services were given and not sold. One 
treasure he possessed, which he considered 
beyond all price, and that was his only child, 
Ellen. She had early lost her mother, and 
had spent her time almost as she pleased, in 
wandering about the suburbs of Soleure, 
gathering plants for her collections, and accu- 
mulating a stock of health, energy, and cheer- 
fulness. 

She was yet at a tender age, when her father 
received a most earnest letter from his only 
sister, *vho resided in the valley of L'lUter- 
brunn, entreating him to spare his daughter 
to her for a few months, representing the 
solitude of her own situation, and the want she 
had of youthful and cheering society. Th 
plea he could not resist, and Ellen was for 
the first time, separated from her father. 

She found her aunt, who was a widow, 
sick and low spirited. It was a new situation 
for Ellen. Hitherto her life demanded but 
a few sacrifices ; but novf her duties began, 
and day and night she was scaled by her bed 
side. Sickness often mnkes people selfish 
and unreasonable. The invalid was unwilling 



to part with her newly acquired solace for a 
moment, and Ellen could only gaze on the 
beautiful scenery around her, without being 
allowed to plunge into its depths. It was not 
until health and spirits drooped, that she 
gained permission to walk at sunset. At 
first, the rapidity with which she moved 
along was almost free from thought. It was 
recovered liberty ; and to gaze upon the 
heavens the water and the woods ; to feel 
that she could sing favorite songs and dis- 
turb no one — was rapture. Her delight to 



have been out all day, and have not brought 
down any g:ime. My uncle's house is not 
far distant ; may I conduct you to it ?' 

* I must go to n)y aunt's,' said Ellen, * hot 
I shall need your assistance to get there.' 

He raised nier up, and gave her his arm« 
and they stood a ^noment to gaze on the 
powerful animal that lay stretched before 
them. The ball had entered the heart. Not 
a drop of blood was visible. 

• This will make a feast in the valley,' said 
the youth ; • I will give nfttt in honor of 



ramble amidst the wild scenery of the district] your safety. Will you witness it ?* 

was augmented by her naturally devotional i Ellen sighed to think how impossible it 

feelings. When the glorious sun arose, ii! would be to gain her aunt's permission. 



was to her, like the Creator, lifting up the 
curtain of the night, and coming forth from 
the darkness of his pavilion. As she gaz- 
ed on the valley and cottages, and listened 
to the note of the s! ., herd's pipe, to the 
tinkling bells of the herds of cattle, and 
heard their deep sonorous voices, she broke 
forth in the spirit of Milton :— 

* Parent of God ! those are thy works.* 

Nor were associations less delightful at 
evening. It was to gaze upon the groups 
of healthy, and happy children nho ran to 
meet their p irents returning fron^atlay of 
labor—to see the aflfectionate wife preparing 
their little repast before the door, and breath- 
ing the language of domestic affection. 

She had gazed on this scene one evening 
and turned slowly away to pursue her path 
homewards. As she proceeded, she per- 



Upon arriving at the door the stranger 
bowed and Ufi her. 

The impression upon the young girl's 
mind was deep and last ig.— That night her 
' cim's illneps giT;»' \y in. .v. >ed. A (^es|>*«t<h 
• was sent for her father, but before his arrival, 
his sister had breathed her last. Ellen went 
I no more to the chapel, but returned to So- 
leure with her father. 

Three years passed away, and Ellen's re- 
collections of the stranger were yet fresh in 
her mind. ' He saved my life,' said she. 
» I hope I shall see him again/ But new 
scenes were fast crowding upon her, and left 
no room forthc wanderings of the imagination. 
Leopold, Duke of Austria, was approach- 
ing Soleure, with the avowed intention of 
beseiging its walls. An inordinate thirst for 
victory had taken possession of his mind* 
He believed it glory to conquer even the in- 



ceived she would be obliged to p-iss a herd of 

cattle which had no herdsman. Her habits!' nocent and free, and he swore to his brother, 
were fearless, and she did not hesitate, j, the Emperor, to plant the Austrian standard 
Suddenly one of the animals sprang furious- 
ly from the rest, and rushed towards her. 
She looked around — a frightful death seemed 
inevitable. To escape by flight was impossi- 



ble. At that moment the report ofa gun struck 
her ear ; the animal staggered, and fell dead at 
her feet. A sickness came over her, and she 



on the towers of Soleure. 

• ••♦•♦ 

The attack now commenced, and Elten 
stood gazing on the scene. She neither 
wept nor spoke, but was motionless as a 
marble statue. Her father cast one glance 
on her, and hastened where his duty called. 



knew nothing till she found herself supported!; The waiKngs of women and children for their 
by a young man dressed inn military uniform. ' husbands an«l fathers,— from whom they were 
* You have saved my life,' she exclaimed. 



' It was a fortunate shot,' said he, smiling. 
I don*t often make as good a one, for I 



for the first time separated, the thnnder 
of the cannon which made even the earth 
tremble, the cries of exultation and despair* 
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Again the curtain was raised, and Ellen, 
dressed in the plainest manner, entered. 
She approached the Duke, and bent one knee 
lo the ground. * Noble Prince/ said she, 
* I come to you as a petitioner, to claim your 
protection ;' and shellaced her father's letter 
in his hand. 

The Duke looked earnestly at her, as did 
also his nobles whh still greater curiosity. 
The effort of courage was over. Her eyes 
were cast down, and her wliole form trembled 
with emotion. 

' My lonl,* said the Duke, addressing an 
old man who stood near hhn. ' support this 
young lady to a seat.' Ho then unfolded the 
letter and read : 

* Nohlt Prince — She %>ho brings you this 
letter is my only child — all the treasure I 
|K>ssess in the world. Therefore I trust her 
to you, relying on your honor. If the walls 
of Soleure full, I shall be buried under their 
ruins, but if you grant your protection to my 
daughter, I shall have no more anxiety for 
her. Give me some token tliat you grant 
uiy petition, and you will receive your reward 
from that Being who watches over the inno- 
cent, and who knows our hearts. 

BucHBQ, Magistrate of Soleure.' 

A deep silence prevailed. At length the 
Duke said, * U|>on the line of our encamp- 
ment let the banner of the Austrian army be 
planted, crowned with a green garland. By 
this token the magistrate will know that he 
has not mistaken Leopold. Count, to you I 
—you must repair to Leopold. He is brave confide this yoiinj? maiden ; I know your 
and generous. Yoil will be safe from insult — ' integrity; your grey hairs, bleached in the 

service of your country, are a pledge 



mingled witii the groans of the wounded, all 
struck upon the ear of Ellen. She flew from 
street to street, forgetful of her own snfety, 
at one moment in search of her father, and 
hi the next administering comfort to those as j 
wretched as herself. 

At length the tumult ceased. The thun- 
der of the cannon was heard no longer, and 
the glad tidings were ' communicated from 
mouth to mouth that the enemy were repul- 
sed, and had retreated to their encampment. 
Scarce had Ellen rejoiced in this intelligence 
w^en she beheld her father approaching, sup- 
ported by a friend. * Merciful Heaven !' she 
exeliiiine<l, * you are wounded.* 

* Gome with me my child,' said he, * and 
thank the Supreme Being for this respite of 
our calamities; my wound is nothing, but 
you will bind it up,' 

With the tenderest care she applied the 
emolients necessary, then kne||ing at his feet 
bathed his hamis with her tears. At length 
her father re(|uested her to be calm and lis- 
ten to him. 

» We have,' said he, * this time defended 
the walls of Soleure, and repulsed the enemy ; 
hut they will return to the attack with new 
vigor. Our resources are exhausted, and 
the banner of Austria will soon wave over 
the ruins of this devoted place; but I have still 
my duty to perform, and to this there is but 
one obstacle. I know what fate awaits you 
from a rude and victorious soldiery in the 
heat of conquest. There is but one resource 



and I free to do my duty as a soldier. Away ! 
it is my command. Answer me not. Give 
this letter to the Duke. God bless thee, my 
dear, my only treasure !' 

Ellen sunk upon her knees, and pressed her 
father's hands to her lips ; but he rushed from 
her into his room, and his sobs were audible. 

When he came out he gazed upon the 
bridge over which Ellen was to pass. Her 
slight figure was fuintly vis^ible, preceded by 
a flag of truce, and at length faded away. 

* Now I am childless,' said he, ^ I have only 
lo die for my country.* 

Surrounded by the chiefs and nobles of 
his army sat the Duke Leopold, upon a seat 
adorned with gold and purple ; which served 
him for a throne, deliberating with ihein upon 
the most effectual means of attacking Soleure. 
The curtain of the pavilion was raised, and i 
an officer entered and informed him that a j 
young woman, the daughter of Bucheg, re- 
quested admission. 

Leopold looked exultingly upon his nobles. 

* Has be sent his daughter to melt our pur- 
pose ?* said he ; ' does he think that beauty 
can beguile our resolution ? Let her enter, 
and we will show her that our blood is only 
warmed by glory.' 



tif 
security. Yet one thing I desire ; it is your 
j son ; I take liim for a hostage. You know I 
love him as if he were my own. Therefore, 
by this pledge he will know how highly I 
estimate my protection, given to the daugh- 
ter q^ gucheg. But where is the young 
count ?* continued the Duke ; • I miss him 
unwillingly from among my friends.' 

• He is at his post,' answered the father. 
* I expect him every moment. In the mean 
lime, suffer nic to express my thanks for the 
confidence you place in me, as well as youi 
kindness to my son.' 

The old count now took tlie hand of Ellen, 
and said, » Yon have heard, my dear child, 
the command of the duke; I hope you will 
trust yourself to me.' 

As he spoke, his son entered the pavilion 
He gazed on the scene before him in speech- 
less astonishment. 

Ellen, too, seemed over come by her situ- 
ation. Tlie deepest blushes suffused her 
face and neck, while her heart beat *vith vio- 
lence. 

* You wonder, my young friend.' said the 
i!uke, * how this fair creature came amonj* 
us rough warriors ; but you will be still more 



astonished when you learn that you mu»t 
welcome her as your sister. She is the onljr 
daughter of the magistrate of Soleure. Her 
father has confided her to me, and I to you, 
and thus the mystery is explained. But I am 
convinced the young lady must need refresh- 
ment. Therefore I request you to see 
that she is properly lodged and guarded.' 

With what delight did the young count 
receive the command ! A tent was immedi- 
ately devoted to the protege of the Duke, and 
Ellen once more exclaimed, ' 1 hate found 
him at length— the preserver of my life ! 
whose image for three years has filled my 
sleeping hours ! Alas how have I found 
him ? in arms against my country, against my 
fellow-citizens ! Already his name has in- 
spired me with terror, for he has been first 
in the attack.— -What is ray worthless life in 
comparison with the liberty and safety of my 
country ? Oh how have I wasted years in 
expectations of meeting its preserver, and 
now I find him my bitterest foe.' 

Her tears fell in torrents. There^ is no 
calamity so hard to bear as that which over- 
throws years of self-delusion. Ellen had 
lost no actual good ; but the castle she had 
erected was now laid prostrate, and she stood 
desolate amongst the ruins. 

The darkness of the night came on. The 
rain had descended for several days, and now 
it fell in torrents. Yet still the young count 
walked as sentinel around the tent which con- 
tained his father's charge. He had recog- 
nized in her the beautiful girl he had fortu- 
nately befriended in the valley of Lauterbrunn ; 
and though, since that event, he had often 
thought of her, yet his was an aetive and busy 
life, and he had not like Ellen, wasted days 
and years in castle building. Man yields to 
present emotion, but woman can live on ideal 
happiness. He fully believed that he should 
see her no more, and had ceased to think of 
her, whereas she had considered her destiny 
as united to his, and looked forward with 
confidence to the moment they should meet. 

It was not with indifference that the young 
man now beheld her. A tide of passion rushed 
over his soul. 

Perhaps he read its influence in the depth of 
her emotions. He gazed upon the tent she 
occupied, and wished it were his duty to 
share it with her. » But this can never be,* 
thought he. 

• To-morrow, as soon as the morning dawn 
I must be the first to prostrate the walls of 
her native place, and perhaps I am doomed 
to destroy her father. Would that I had 
never seen her, and then I should have gone 
cheerfully to the battle,' 

A new idea struck him. Perhaps Ellen 
ini-ht have influence enough to persuade her 
father to surrender without risking fruitless 
opposition, at least he will attempt it. With 
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cautious steps he approached the curtaia and 
spoke in n low voice. 

* Who calls ?* said .Ellen. • It is your guard 
Count Papenheim,* said he.—* May 1 ask a 
conference with you ?— I have business to 
cooimunicate respecting your father.' 

* I come,' said he, • to inform you that 
early to-morrow morning we attack the walls 
of Soleure. They must fall, all opposition 
must be useless.— -The lives that are dear to 
you may be sacrificed in their defence, and 
the blood of your citizens deluge the streets, 
but it is all in vain. I come (hen, to beg you 
to use yoyr influence with your father to 
spare the useless conflict.' 

* Write, and I will see that he has the let- 
ter before morning. Tell him Uiat we know 
the state of the town, that it is without am- 
munition, and that the walls are tottering. 
By resisting, ruin is inevitable, by capitula- 
tion, lie may obtain honor.>ble terms.* 

When the young man entered, Ellen had 
flung herself on a seat; pale and trembling, 
and shrinking from his fieiv, bnt as he pro- 
ceeded, the color mantled in her cheeks and 
when lie ended, she stood erect. 

* Rely not too much on the weakness of 
our resources,' said she, * it is for freedom 
we are contending, and every man feels tliui 
he is a host. Do you think that if my father 
would listen to terms, he would have sent me 
his only child, among" his enemies for pro- 
tection ?' 

* No ! he will shed the last drop of his blood 
for his country ! and were I to propose capit- 
ulation, he would spurn my letter. You must 
do your duly : but remember that it is against 
tliQ innocent you war, and make not a life 
vou once preserved,' cbntinued she, burst- 
ing into tears, • valueless by taking that of 
my father.' 

It IS Siiid that there is a wonderful jjower 
in woman's tears, and it would seem so, for 
the young man appeared for a moment to for- 
get his errand.— At length he said, » I give 
you my solemn word that your father's life 
as far as it is consistent with my duly, shall 
be guarded with my own.' 

* You will know him,' said she, * by his 
white hair, by his firm, yet mild demeanor, 
by his resolution to die, rather than yield.' 
* Bur,' added she, * every citizen resembles 
him in his determination, all are my fathers 
or brothers.' 

A loud noise was heard at a distance. 
The soldiers rushed from the lent. A fear 
ful strife had begun, of a nature that bafiled 
the might of man. 

It is well known with what overwhelming 
fury the Aar sometimes rushes along, de 
stroying and laying waste the country lhrou};h 
which it passes.— Six days of incessant rain 
had increased iis waters to an alarming 
height, and besides deluging the country 



around ; its wai^s rose alarmingly high, and 
spurned all restraint. The greatest conster- 
nation prevailed throughout the army. All 
were in motion. The only hope (hat remained 
was from the bridge that boul^d both shores. 
It was built of stone : and they ho|ied it might 
resist the force of the waters, and to secure 
this object, was their immediate aim.— It was 
necessary to load it wKh immense weight, and 
Leopold ordered men and horses to this post. 

♦ It is our only chance,' said he ; * if the 
bridge gives way w^ are lost.' 

*The danger ewery moment increased. 
Nothing could exceed the horror of the night 
making more terrible the groans and cries 
ofthose who waited on shore than the fright- 
ful death that was approaching. The Aus- 
trians who had so lately threatened immedi* 
ate destruction to the devoted town of 
Soleure, stood with their conquering banners 
in their hands.— What mighty arm could help 
them in their need ? There was but one ; 
and that seemed already raised for their de- 
struction. 

It was now that their danger reached its 
crisis. , The bridge tottered to its base, yet 
still stood, when, as if to mock their fruitless 
efl^orts, the wind suddenly arose, the few re- 
maining soldiers rushed on it, and, amid the 
howling of the storm, and the cries and ex- 
clamations of the army, the briJge suddenly 
gave away, and the waters rushed over them. 

Now were the gates of SoleUre thrown 
open, and the inhabitants rushed forth with 
desperate resolution. In a moment the wild 
and tempestuous Aar was covered with rafts 
and boats. Fearless of the death that threat- 
ened, they pursued the object, and By their 
flaming torches, discovered the victims who 
were sinking. Every measure was used, and 
the greater part saved, conveyed to the town 
and the gales immediately closed. 

By the light of the torclics, Leopold be- 
held ivhat was going forward. lie saw his 
army in the hands of his enemy, and not a 
' possibility of preventing it. * Shame ! 
shai^e !' he cried, * unheard of cruelty^ to 
I seize such a dreadful moment of public ca- 
lamity to satisfy their murderous thirst for 
human life, to condemn their fellow beings 
to a second death ! My brave soldiers and 
companions ! would that you had sunk be- 
neath the wave. It is frightful to deserve 
revenge,and they shall have it — bloody revenge. 
The walls of Soleure shall be laid prostrate 
and every citizen pay with his life this horri- 
ble outrage ; and as for Bucheg — ha ! well 
ihought of,' cried he, starting up, ' have 1 
; not the weapon in my hand that will pierce 
his heart ? The ungrateful wretch ! Did 1 
i not receive his daughter with the tendernesp 
of a parent? Did I not give my word to 
protect her ? His baseness exceeds human 
comprehension. Go,' he said to one of his 



attendants, * bring the girl here. Her father 
shall bitterly repent of his outrage.' 

' My noble Lord and prinee,' said the young 
Count Pa|)eohetni, his eyes sparkling with 
fire and his cheeks glowing with emotion, * I 
am the youngest of your guard, but if none 
else will speak, I will beseeeb you, for the 
sake of your plighted word not to withdraw 
your protection. You are just and good, do 
sot h) a moment of anger commit a deed 
that you will forever repent.' At thb moment 
Ellen appeared. She was pale, and evidently 
expected some new calamity awaited Iter.— - 
The father of the young Goont gazed sternly 
upon him. * What means this unwonted ex- 
citement' said he. ' Is it for mercy only that 
you plead? I marked your confusion the 
first time you saw this young woman in the 
pavilion of the duke ; what am I to believe ?' 
*My dearest father,' said the Count, seiz- 
ing his hand, ^ it was on a visit to my uncle 
in ihe valley of Lauterbrunn that I met her— 
t knew not her name, and though I have often 
thought of her liad given up all expectation 
of seeing her again. I see, my prince,' con- 
tinued he, raising his eyes to the duke, • that 
you have heard my acknowledgement with 
scorn and suspicion. It is now too late for 
ooncealinent. I love her, and kneeling im- 
plore your mercy for her.' 

The duke looked angry and perturbed, and 
cast gloomy and threatening glances around 
him. His nobles spoke not a word. All was 
still ; and even the storm was hushed, and 
ihe roaring of the winds and waters had 
ceased. Ellen had supported Iierself to the 
utmost, but overcome by terror and emotion, 
was sinking to the ground, when the yoQng 
count rushed forward to support her. 

* Away,' exclaimed the duke, ' they shall be 
put under guard.' 

At that moment a page entered, and inform- 
ed the duke that his army were returned 
with the magistrate at their head. 

•01 my father !' exclaimed Ellen, spring- 
ing forward. 

The duke and his nobles gazed upon each 
other with astonishment. * Let them enter,' 
exclaimed the duke, sternly. 

In a moment the venerable Bucheg appear- 
ed before him. * My lord, I deliver to you 
the men whose lives we saved. All that their 
forlorn situation required we have adminis- 
tered. I come in the naiiie of my fellow- 
citizens to restore them to you as fellow-men. 
—To-morrow it will be our hard lot to fight 
them as foes. But I have one condition to 
make. Twelve of our citizens lost their 
lives in saving your army. Their families 
are left destitute. Should you enter our 
town as a conqueror, protect the widows, 
orphans, and aged parents of those victims 
of humaniiy. When Soleure is no longer 
free, I shall be no more, but I die willingly 
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for mj country, confiding in the protection 
you hii?e promised to my daughter.' 

Overcome by tlie mMgnanimity of Bucheg, 
the dtike sprang from his seat, and threw his 
firms around him, ' My heart shall cease to 
beat,* said he, ' and the blood to flow in my 
veins, when I enter Soleure as a conqueror. 
Witness then its venerable magistrate ! and 
you, ye nobles ! hear me when I declare to 
you, what I will repeat in the face of thfi 
world. In the name of the Emperor Fred- 
eric, I declare Soleure a free and indepen- 
dent state. To-morrow looming I will en- 
ter its walls not as a conqueror, but as a 
guest, and, with your permission, plant upon 
Hs walls my banner, that it may remain as a 
token of my friendship and gratitude to future 
generations; towards the noble magistrate, 
the father and protector of his country *s 
freedom. But 1 have another duty to perform. 
Count Papeiiheira ! my old and well tried 
friend, will you grant a request from your 
prince ?' 

A smile from the old man said more than 
words. 

' My nevf found friend,* said he, addressing 
Bucheg, * will you t»ke this young man 
whom I love »s a son, for your son-in-law ? 
If.your daughter declines, I have nothing to 
say.* The look of joy, of tenderness, of 
blushing modesty, that 8h6 cast on the young 
count, as with a soldier's impetuosity he 
threw his arms around her, spoke no aver- 
sion even to the unprepared fiither. 

* Take her then,* waid lie, * 'tis all a mys- 
tery, but I trust in the goodness of that Being 
who has already changed our mourning to joy.* 

From this time Soleure has been joined to 
the Helvetic League, and acknowledged as a 
free and independent state. 

nfiriant Poirer* 

The following beautiful and aflteting Tale to extracted 
fVnin a lltUe work recenUy putrflshed, entiUed * Sketches 
of a New England Village in Uie Last Century.* 

In her native vilhge there were two or- 
phans who on the death of their parents, 
depended on the bounty of some distant re- 
latives. The eldest a girl, was several years 
older than her brother, a poor sickly boy, 
who relied solely on his sister for those nec- 
essary attentions which seemed often to pre- 
serve his life. They had eaten, fur many 
years, the bitter bread of dependence, when 
the persecuting s|>irit in the furm of witch- 
craft awoke in the land. This young girl, 
now about eighteen, was distin^uislied by re- 
mark^ble maturity of ch^iracter, and also by a 
perfection of form and feature as rare as it 
was beautiful, h is well known that the vic- 
tims of this delusion were selected anions 
those who were di«tins;uished by r.ire gifts of 
mind or person, and even the persons most 
eminent for piety and excellence of character 



were most likely to be accused of intercourse 
whb the Author of Evil. 

Tradition, said our grandmother, represen- 
ted Miriam Power as queenly in her person, 
of most winning sweetness in her manner, 
and countenance, although mingled with sad- 
ness and reserve. This sadness was attrib- 
uted to the early loss of her parems, and to 
the anxiety and care which had fallen upon 
her at that early age in the protection of her 
unfortunate brother. He was afflicted with 
that fearful malady, epilepsy. It is well 
known, although a physical disease, it will 
yield to mild remedies, and moral treatment. 
She had, in this way, or by the natural ascen- 
dency which a strong mind exercises over a 
weak one, attained a complete control over 
her idiot brother. She had watched bim so 
long, and became so accustomed to the care, 
that although she could not foresee and pre- 
vent the paroxysm of the malady, yet as soon 
as consciousness began to return, by fixing 
her eye mildly upon bis, and taking him into 
her arms, she could immediately soothe him 
to quiet and sleep. 

As usual in such cases, every one was 
ready with advice, and there was as many 
remedies as there were persons to prescribe *, 
but Miriam had learnt from experience that 
her own treatment was the best, and refused 
all herbs, nostrums and charms. 

Among the most earnest was an old Indian 
squaw, who had long been the doctress of 
the village, who entreated Miriam, to make 
use of a woodchuck baked alive, and then 
reiiuce it to powder, tnken in small doses 
every day. The cruel prescription was re- 
jected with horror, and the poor girl went 
quietly on her own way. 

Soon after the accusations for witchcraft 
began, either incited by those who envied 
the beauty and talent of Miriam, or urged by 
anger at the rejection of her advice, this old 
Indian accused the poor girl of first throwing 
her brother into fits, and then bringing him out 
of them by the assist.mce of the Devil. It is 
well known how readily the people, and even 
the magistrates, lent an ear to such accusa- 
tions. All who would not acknowledge 
compact with the Evil One, felt that they 
ivere lust ns soon as they were accused. 

Poor Miriam knew instanily that her fate 
was sealed ; when one morning in Au- 
gust, the oflicer entered her little room 
where she was sitting by her brother, and 
told her he had come to take her to priinon. 
She turned pale as death, but with that 
trust in God, which was luibiiual to her, 
she entreated permission to retire, to com- 
mend herself and her brother to heaven. — 
When elie returned site whs calm and ask- 
ed with much firmness who were her ac- 
cusers, and demanded to be confronted i 
by them. When they tore her from her] 



weeping brother, fortitude forsook her, and 
she entreated with tears in her eyes that be 
might be permitted to go with her to prison. 
Her prayer was not granted, and the poor 
idiot knew not the calamity he was sufferif^. 

In cases like these, the cruelty of their 
proceedings was only exceeded by their ra* 
pidity. The next day Miriam was taken 
from the prison and carried to Saletn for 
examination. These examinations took place 
in the church and were conducted with the 
mockery of a religions solemnity. The 
meeting was opened with prayer by the cler- 
gyman, the accused was then brought in and 
placed between two men, wlio each held out 
an outstretched arm, so that she could touch 
nothing in her vicinity. No rebtive or 
friend was permitted to perform* this office, 
not even husbands when their own wives were 
accused. 

Miriam on this awful occasion, had not 
wholly neglected her dress, but her beaotiful 
long hair hung loosely about her neck and 
shoulders. She was deadly pale, cold drops 
of agony stood upon her forehead ; but there 
was a light in her dark eye that said, whatev- 
er might be her fate, she would be true to her 
principles, and that neither the longing for 
life, nor the fear of a cruel death, should 
wring from her one false word. 

The Indian was now placed before her — 
she was old, be4it, withered, and there was 
an indignant expression in her snake-like 
eye, which contrasted with the calm inno- 
cence of Miriam's like that of a fiend with an 
angel of light. She testified that she had 
repeatedly seen the accused throw her broth- 
er into fits, and then with a look or a touch 
instantly restore him again to tranquillily. 
She gave clear and circumstantial evidence 
of many instances which she had witnessed, 
and called upon otliers to confirm her testi- 
mony. 

Miriam felt that there was scarcely a ray 
of hope, but she lifted her heart to Ood the 
protector of the orphan, and entreated to be 
heard in her own defence. Si>e gave a clear 
and lucid relation of her brother's illness, 
which had afflicted him from his birth. She 
told them that her mother on her death*bed 
had bequeathed him to her care, and she 
gave a touching account of all her long 
watches, her anxious days and nights, the 
various remedies she had used, from time 
lo time, till at I ist she had found out the 
soothing moral influence, by which she could 
alone mitigiHe his sufferings. 

Her youth, her beauty, her humility, the 
tone of her voice', moved the crowd to pity. 
Mercy seemed hovering over the hearts of 
her judges, when it was suggested by one of 
them to have the buy brought and placed be- 
fore her, that they might themselves witness 
her power. Her s.ifdty now depended ou an 
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•ctsidenL If he should chance to bear the 
«xaniinalion tranquilly, and no convulsion 
ensue, the evidence of the Indian \vould 
scarcely have been deemed sufficient to con< 
^emn her. 

When they went for the boy, they found 
he had been weeping ever since his sister was 
taken away, but he had not inteliigenee enough 
to comprehend the nature of the case or to 
know how much depended on his tranquillity. 
lYhen informed he was to be taken to his 
sister, he eipressed the utmost joy and ea- 
gerness to proceed. Mhriam heard him com- 
ingy and trembled so excessively, that one of 
the men was obliged to support her with his 
arm from falling to the ground. 

The poor boy expected to ssi his sister as 
lie bad ahvays seen her, calm, firm, and gently 
SQiiling on him. When he was brought into 
the crowded meeting-house, and saw the 
stern and solemn faces of the magistrates, his 
beloved guardian pale as death, a prisoner 
between two savage men, he was seized with 
the most intense terror, uttered a piercing 
shriek, and fell down at her feet in strong 
convulsions. 

Although her life depended on it, Miriam 
could resist no longer. She struggled vio- 
lently, and drew her arms from the men who 
held her, with a powerful effort, and threw 
herself by the side of her agonizing brother. 
She raised him in her arms, iviped the froth 
irom his mouth, and pressed him closely to 
her bosom. He opened his eyes, saw the 
mild, the beloved, the well-known countenance 
fixed tenderly upon him, instantly became 
calm, nestled like an infant on her breast, and 
soon fell asleep. 

The iron-hearted judges, unmoved, by a 
scene which brought tears to many eyes, 
cried out, ' We need no further proof thai 
the agency of the Evil One is among us 
The most winning forms are often chosen 
as his agents. Unless she will acknowledge 
Ai* aid, ti«ke her to prison, and give her over 
to his power.' 

Miriam fell upon her knees, and in the 
presence of the crowd abjured all aid, com 
pact or intercourse with any evil spirit. She 
acknowledged but one, the Father of uU spir- 
its, and to him she committed the cause of 
the orphan and the innocent. Her brother 
clung to her, and she refused agnin to^e 
separated from him. They were left together 
in the prison. The poor boy, whose life she 
had often saved, was unconscious that he had 
now been the means of condemning his guar- 
dian to death. 

Are you interested enough in my heroine 
to wish to know her fate ? She had prepared 
herself by faith and prayer for the cruel death 
which she knew awaited her. But there were 
in the crowd at hertriHl, hearts made of softer 
materials than those of her inexorable judges. 



Wlien they found that no entreaties could 
prevail on her to save her life by a falsehood, 
they determined by some other means to 
work out her deliverance. 

One morning her prison was found empty. 
No inquiries were instituted aod no pursuit 
was made. It was afterwards found that she 
had fled to Boston, where with her own in- 
dustry, she supported herself and her un- 
fortunate brother. 

I have often wished I could have known her 
future destiny in life. Her remarkable beauty 
and heroic conduct could not have remained 
unknown. An American Scoit would have 
found many a Jeanie Deans among the daugh- 
ters of the pilgrims. 
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Abridged from Fr«ier*s Magmzine. 

Tisit to t^e Harem of tlie Patha of 
Widden. 

No sooner had we seated ourselves in the 
gallery, than we beheld a negro gallop ' ventre 
a terre' into the court, presently followed by 
three covered arabas, containing the ladies of 
the harem. The carriages drove through a 
gateway into an inner court; while the black, 
dismounting from his horse, ran up the stairs 
with a broad grin upon his hideous face, and 
beckoned the Greek lady and myself to follow 
him. He was the chief of the six eunuchs 
attached to the pasha*s harem, and, as I 
afterwards found, a person of much impor- 
tance In that establisiimem ; as not onlynre 
the females confided to his care when out of 
doors, bat he has the privilege of entering, at 
all times, into their apartments; and I was 
even assured, that, when any disputes occur 
between the ladies, calculated to disturb the 
tranquillity of the harem, a report is made by 
the old lady who superintends the female 
slaves to the pasha, who directs the chief of 
the eunnchs to administer such wholesome 
chastisement as will bring the fair delinquents 
to a sense of their indiscretion. 

Led on by this functionary, we descended 
the stairs, and, crossing the court, proceeded 
to a distant part of the building, where pre- 
cisely the same sort of open staircase and 
gallery that precede the pasha's divan pre- 
sented themselves to us, through which we 
were ushered into a large ante-room, where 
we found a female attendant preparing coffee, 
and a lady in a ferigee and veil, who, the 
moment she saw us enter, made her escape 
in an opposite direction. Passing through 
the ante-room, we entered a large square 
apartment, with low sofas round three sides 
of it, and the fourth side lined with a double 
•ow of females standing, who I was told, were 
the dancing girls attached to the harem — all 
of them young, and Very gaily dressed, in 
various colored short vests, embroidered 



with gold and silver; loose trousers, their 
feet bare : and their heads bound round whh 
embroidered handkerchiefs, from underneath 
«vhich their hair fell upon their shoulders in 
long braids. All of them had their eyelids 
tinged with black, and their eyebrows painted 
in a straight line, to meet over their nose, 
which I did not think improved their beauty. 

Tt)e eunuch, desiring us to be seated, left 
us ; and the damsels then advanced, leaning 
upon one another *8 shoulders, and, gathering 
around us, begun to inspect the detads of our 
dress with great curiosity. From looking 
they proceeded to touching, and the contents 
of my reticule were speedily examined, as 
well as my eyeglass, which latter seemed to 
afford them much amusement. How much 
further female inquisitiveness might have led 
them I know not ; for an elderly female enter- 
ing, whom my Greek friend told me acted 
as ' mother of the maids,* they all fell back 
into their places, and were desired to pass 
into the adjoining room, at the door of which 
my companion and our conductress left their 
slippers. 

There we found, in a spacious apartment, 
lined, like the preceding one, with sofas, the 
beauty of the harem, and the actual favorite 
of Hussein Pasha. Although she is not mar« 
I'ried to him, and that he has already three 
legitimate wives, her high favor causes her to 
take precedence of them all. She is a Greek 
slave and appears to be scarcely twenty years 
of age. Her complexion is admirably fair 
und delicate ; and tier Ktrge blue eyes and 
blooming checks give her more the appear- 
ance of an European beauty than of an 
Eastern cedalisque. But whether it was that 
she resented being interrtrpted in her drive ^ 
upon our account, or that she is naturally 
haughty and sullen, a cloud hung upon her 
brow ; and when we approbched her, and, 
according to Turkish etiquette touched our 
bosoms, lips and foreheads, previous to kis- 
sing her hand, she withdrew it without any 
recognition or gesture of courtesy, and placed 
it in her bosom ; it was a beautiful little hand ; 
and the deep red with which the nails were 
dyed made its fairness appear more dazzling. 
She was seated in a heap upon a blue satin 
cushion ; and wore round her Fez cap a black 
gauze handkerchief, entirely concealing the 
hair, but so covered with diamonds, that her 
coiffure was one blaze of jewels. The hud- 
dled poshion she maintained in the corner 
prevented me from seeing the details of her 
dress ; but I could perceive glimpes of blue 
and silver brocade, underneath a loose pelisse 
of fine purple cloth, eiiged with sable; and 
peeping out beneath a slipper of gold stuff 
embroidered with pearls. The lower end of 
the room was occupied with female attendants, 
standing ; and many of those who were in the 
|)receding chamber entered, and prosiratjng 
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the ezla^fi of the two first. Tliey glidcrf 
round each otiier bent their bodies backwards 
in a moat extraordinary manner, closed their 
ejes, and looked as if they were going to 
faint away ; tiien reco?ering themselires, r^ 
commenced de plus fort. I thought of Lady 
M. W. Montague's description of Eastern 
dancing, and silently wondered at her adroK 
ration of it ; but, wiiatever miglit hare been 
my prifate opinion of this strange series of 
gesticulations, good breeding compelled me 
to praise the execution of it ; and my appro- 
bation appeared very much to delight ray 
entertainers. While, one by one, the nymphs 
joined in the maze and thickened the plot, 
the black eunuch appeared with a summons 
from the gen#eroan below. We had exceeded 
our leave of absence— the steamer was ready 
to depart-^Ke captain was losing patience. 
My friend of the pearl necklace held me fast, 
and would not hear of ray departure ^ but we 
were forced to obey. In rising to make ray 
adieus, my shawl fell off; and the three wives, 
in astonishment at the shape of my dress, so 
unlike tlieir own, wiiich leaves the waist quite 
unconfmed, and every thing else 

* To rise and fall, n Hcaren pleases,* 
Spanned me round with their hands, and 
inquired how I could have got into my gown. 
Another part of my toilette which excited 
their surprise was my gloves, which they 
severally tried to put on unsuccessfully, uirtil_ 
the boy. All Bey, undertook to set them right, 
and commenced by putting his two fingers 
into the thumb. But another hint from the 
eunuch warned us to be gone; and, after 
going through the ceremony of hand-kissing, 
and receiving a cordial invitation to repeat 
my visit whenever I should again pass by 
Widden, *ve left the mysterious precincts of 
the harem, conducted by the grinning negro, 
who I observed to have been profuse of laughs 
and jokes with all the ladies, as well as their 
attendants— going in and out without salaam- 
ing any one', and brandishing his riding-whip 
in their presence with as much nonchalance 
as if he had been the Kislar Aga himself. 

I noticed, that the principal magnificence 
of the harem consists in the dresses of tlte 
ladies; for, although cloth, of gold, silver 
brocade, velvets, and rich furs, Indian shaols, 
diamonds and pearls, are in profusion, the 
fdiniture of the apartments is simple and 
scanty. The Iditices are gilt inside, and 
shaded with muslin curtains ; the sofas are 
covered with sfttin brocade, the ceilings inlaid 
with cedar wood, and there are little oitches 
in the walls, in which are placed vases of cut 
crystal, containing sweetmeats and perfumes. 
In one of the ladies^ rooms was an old-fashion' 
ed French musical clock, and, in another, a 
large bear skin was spread in a corner, upon 
which two liiilo children wc?rc rolling about 
like puppies. 
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themselves before the haughty and silent 
beauty, put the hem of her garment to their 
forelicads, and then kissed her hands. 

We did not long remain in her presence, 
but were shown into another room where we 
found two of Hussein Pasha's wives, seated 
very amicably together upon the same sofa. 
The one who occupied the place of honor was 
covered with a pelisse of black velvet and 
gold, the handkerchief on her head glittering 
whh diamonds, interspersed wHh bouquets of 
natural flowers ; but her countenance, though 
pleasing, was neither young nor pretty, and 
bore evident traces of ill health. The other 
wife, n fine portly, good humored looking 
creature, with lively black eyes and an agree- 
able countenance and manner, made me sit 
by her on the sofa, when our salaams had 
been duly performed to her and her com- 
panion ; and holding my hand in hers, which 
she pressed very often, she began a very long 
conversation through the medium of my 
Greek friend, and told me how glad she was 
to see me, and that she hoped I would rentain 
with her all day. A female sbve now brought 
me a splendid chibouque, ornamented with 
diamonds; and as Turkish politeness exacts 
that no courtesy that is offered should be 
rejected, I very gravely made an attempt to 
smoke, but so awkward a one that the first 
whiff nearly choaked me, and set all the 



j her son, Ali Bey, a beautiful boy, about ten 
years old, fullof sprightliness and intelligence; 
and although unable to speak any thing but 
Turkish, he very soon made acquaintance 
wiih me, and contrived to stistain a very 
animated convei'sation in pantomime. The 
beautiful favorite also arrived, and was 
salaamed by the three wives as a superior being, 
and the pUce of honor was immediately 
yielded to her ; all of which courtesies were 
received by her with the same sullen apathy 
that had characterized her reception of us. 
These four queens of diamonds being seated, 
and their attendants, who had accompanied 
tltem, being ranged at the lower end of the 
room, my chatty friend gave a bunch of keys 
to the Mother of the Maids, (who by the by, 
was tlie only i)erson besides ourselves priv- 
ileged to be seated in the presence ;) and that 
personage, opening a large closet, took from 
it a quantity of shawls, and slippers of velvet 
embroidered in gold, which she carried away, 
followed by a troop of slaves. This was a 
preliminary to tbe exhibition of the dancing 
girls ; and after a pause we were summoned 
away also. The favorite arose, followed by 
the three wives, and they shuffled out in 
I succession, their long trains sweeping the 
floor; then the Greek domina and myself, 
followed by the remainder of the attendants, 
made up the procession. We proceeded to 



attendants into a titter; and I then explained the first apartment in which we had been 
that my country wometj, not yet being siifli- shown. Chairs were placed on the sofas, the 
ciently civilized to indulge in smoking, I yet tj Tour highest of which were occupied by the 
remained in ignorance of that accomplish- |pasha*8 favorite and wives; my friend of the 
mcnt, and felt quite unable to acquit myself [pearl necklace still making me sit by her, and 



properly on the occasion. A second slave 
brought a tray with sweatmeats and iced 
water, followed by another whh coffee in 
small silvered cups covered with a beautiful 
Indian shawl. My good-humored friend 
never relinquished my hand, and continued 
talking with me with as much volubility as if 
I understood all that she was saying. She 
wore on her head a fortune in diamonds, some 
of them set as peacocks feathers, some like 
roses, stars, fee. Stc; and round her throat 
was a necklace of at least twenty strings of 
fine Oriental pearls. Her dress was of green 
and gold brocade, over a symar of while 
gauze ; trousers of carnation colored silk, 
bound round her waist with a striped Persian 
shawl of immense value ; and over all, a 
pelisse of fine purple cloth, edged with sable. 
Slippers of gold brocade, embroidered with 
pearls, were on the floor, but her feet were 
bare ; and I perceived that the nail of the 
great toe was dyed red, as well as the nails 
and palms of her han4s. 

The pasha's third wife now made her ap- 
pearance dressed in rose color from head to 
foot, and ornamented, like the others, with 
a profusion of diamonds, and hoops of pearls 
in her head dress. She was accompanied by 



holding my hand in hers, as if desirous of 
I making amends in her own person for the 
! deficiency of politeness exhibited by the 
i fdvorhe. 

Then began the strangest music I ever 
heard. Six yoting girls, sitthig cross-legged 
upon a low sofa, commenced a chant, which 
they accompanied with their lambourmes, 
while they sawed their bodies from side to 
side in lime to the measure, like a row of trees 
bending to the wind. In the gallery beyond 
we saw ' the mother' distributing to the dan- 
cers slippers, and sliawls which they bound 
round their waists ; and then, unbraiding their 
hair and letting it fall loosely over their 
shoulders, they sounded their castinests ; and 
the Tagliom of the troop, clad in a short yel- 
low vest, and scarlet trousers emboidered in 
gold, advanced along and executed several 
slow movements, in which /e coprs faisait 
plus defrais que Uspitds. The singers now 
swelled their notes cresendo, gradually quick- 
ening the measure of their chant, the strokes 
on their tambourines, and the indulations of 
their l^odies, while the two dancers execuiedi 
a very expressive pantomiue, much in the 
same slow movement fandango. Then ar- 
rived a third dancer, which seemed to increase 
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Fans of peacock's featherR, with silver 
bandies weirp hanging aguinst ihe wall. But 
beyond the above mentioned objeots no ani- 
icle of furniture was visible ; nor cotild I per- 
ceivethe slightest trace of female ei^iplojment. 

As I quitted the pasha*s {>alace, I could not 
forbear pitying the fate of its female inhubi- 
tants-^without education, without employ- 
ment for their time, without liberty, and 
(judging from the countenances of above a 
imadred women whom I had just seen) with- 
out mind, iatellect or thought ! Perhaps the 
latter deficiencies may be a blessing, situated 
as they are { and how melancholy must be 
the moral position of human beings to whom 
sucb a reflection can be applied ! but how 
inadequately can the kixuries which surround 
their merely animal existence compensate for 
tho interchange of thought and communion of 
soul which education alone can bestow ! 
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For the Rural Repository. 

A Fairy Dream. 

* It Ifl good, tbroagh the loop holes of retreat, to peep at 
«uch a world and sec the stir and not feel the crowd.* 

Opte night, after I had retired from the 
business of the day, I fell asleep, and as I 
slept, I f.incied myself traveling in a distant 
country, and as I was riding slowly through a 
Ia1*ge and dreary forest, all at once my atten- 
tion was attracted to a sequestered village, that 

-appeared to contain about 'forty buildings, 
the largest of which was about two feet high. 
Yon may judge of my surprise, on finding 
Diyself separated from all acquaintances 
in this lonely vale, no kindred spirit to 
sympathize with me in my forlorn condition ; 
for a moment I stood motionless. All at 
once I was startled by the sound of tlie 
sweetest music, that would have vied with 
the exquisite strains from the harp of Orpheus, 
which I thought proceeded from the largest 
building. As soon as I had recovered from 
my surprise, I detern)iued to knock at the 

, door. I had not stood long before a very 
striking figure, small in stature, made her ap- 
pearance, who, by her ingenuous counte- 
nance, soon gained my confidence, and 
politely invited me into her palace. Having 
a very earnest desire to enter a mansion so 
novel in its appearance. I accepted the invi- 
tation ; but you may fancy to yourself my 
agitation, on finding that I was opposed by an 
apparently insurmountable obstacle, from the 
smallness of the building in contrast with my 
size. The Queen seeing my solicitude, to my 
great astonishment, I found my magnitude at 
once diminished, so that I could enter without 
the least dilTicuIty this singular abode. As I 
passed through the hall, my eyes were attract- 
ed to the walls, where were suspended the por- 1 
trails and representations of all tho distin-|| 



guished fairies in the country. Sim then led 
me into a room very curiously furnished, and 
feeling myself ?ery much fatiguerK I resorted 
to a seat amid the surrounding wonders that 
continually attracted my attention and excited 
my admiration. 

After the Queen had left me for a few mo- 
ments, she returned followed by two of her 
servants, who held in their hands baskets of 
the most delicate and splendid workmanship, 
of shining silver, filled with all manner of 
fruits and delicacies suited to the season, 
such as I had never before seen, and which 
I found, on tasting, to be very delicious. After 
I had refreshed myself by rest and partaken of 
the dainties presented for my entertainment, 
I felt an extreme uneasiness from my lost 
condition, which the beautiful queen could not 
but observe, and told me as soon as I wished 
I should be safely conducted out of the for- 
est. When 1 had stayed some time longer. 
I felt a great curiosity to examine the palace 
more closely. As soon as it was known to 
my kind hostess, my request was immediate- 
ly complied with. I found it to be of very 
singular construction, and as time fails me 
to give a minute description, I will pass on 
to relate in her own language, the story of 
this bepuiiful princess, whose confidence 1 had 
completely gained. 

' I was brought up in courtly grandeur, my 
wishes were all gratified by an indulgent 
p.irent, and at tlie age of eighteen, I was enga 
ged to a y^ng^rince, who was about to take 
the throne. All would have been well, had it 
not been for a cruel fairy, who one day en- 
tered my apartment with a countenance I 
shall never forget. She told me I must prom- 
ise never to see the prince again, or she 
would take me from my father's never to 
see hini more ; and as she spokfe she stamp- 
ed her foot with violence. I stood affrighted 
not knowing what to do ; finally I thought if 
I could call my attendants I should be safe. 
As I endeavored to call, she immediately 
carried me by force to the place where you 
now see me,* and as she spake tears of inex- 
pressible grief suffused her cheeks. ' O 
cruel fate !* she exclaimed, * to what have you 
doomed me ?' 

I was almost petrified with astonishment, 
and as I stood gazing on her beautiful form 
and her sparkling and expressive eyes, and 
after she had ended her short history, a little 
fairy entered the room, and suspecting her 
confession, shook her violently by the shoul- 
der, and as I attempted to rescue her I awoke. 

Hudson, March 30, 1839. A. M. G. 

A Caution. 

.A young gentleman not remarkable for 
either talent or intelligence, was in the habh 
of visiting a family in which there were amon,s: 
others, two ladies and a little girl. 



What induced the conversation we are not 
prepared to say, (perhaps it might have been 
some suspicious looks or signs, or tvords 
from him,) but the ladies were discussing his 
acquirements in the presence of Iter child, 
and one of them in the course of her remarks 
observed that * Mr. ■ had a soft place 
in his head.^ 

This was treasured up by the child, and at 
a subsequent visit, the young phrenologist 
commenced an. examination of the gentle- 
man's cranium, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing where his new organ was situated.-— 
Unfortunately she imagined she had found it ; 
and the mathematician who ran through the 
streets crying out * Eureka,* when he had 
solved a difficult problem, was scarcely more 
delighted than she, when, to the discomfiture 
of the ladies, she exclaimed, * Oh I sister, 

Mr. -, really has as you said, a soft 

place in his head, for hero it is under my 
finger now V 

It is unnecessary to add, we never expect 
to have the pleasure of publishing the 
marriage of Mr.— , to either of the ladies 
referred to. — Snow Bill Banner. 



Once a Farmer, sow a Governor. — Gov. 
Ritner was once a bound boy to Jacob Myers, 
Esq. an independent farmer of Cumberland 
county, who brought him up. At the late cel- 
ebration of the 4ih of July at Carlisle, 
Mr Myers, President, gave the following 
toast : 

* By Jacob Myers President of the day : — 
Joseph Ritner— He wi»«^ always a good boy, 
and has still grown better; every thing he 
did he always did well ; he made a good far- 
mer, a good legislator and is a very good 
Governor.* Boys, read over the toast. 

liCtlcrs Containing lEeniittanccSf 

Received at this Offieey ending Wednesday laei, deduction 
the aiMunt of Poatagepaid, 
P. M. New Paltz Landlof , N. Y. f3,00 ; S. C. F. Baleni^ 
N. Y. 1.00 ; B. R. P. Whiilnp, Mass. «1,00 ; C. W. Dana, 
Mass. $1.00 : H.L.ManrvUIe, Ten. #1,00; C. M. Hinsdale, 
Mass. tl.OO; P. M. Manchester, Vt.fS.OO; J C. Dracut, 
Ms. 93,00; J. D. M. Wilbrabam.Ms. 91,00; 8. W. Colum- 
bus, O. 91,00 ; T. W. F. Westport, Ct. 91,00 ; H. S. a Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 91,00; B. L. Greenville, N. Y. 91,00; L. D. 8. 
Cornwall Bridge, Cu 91,00 ; J. W. L. Shoreham, Vt. 91,00; 
P. M. Cazenovia, N. Y. 91.00; J. P. Harmony, N. Y. 
90,02 ; J. W. LawrencevUIe, N. Y. 91,00 ; B. P. Van Deu 
senville, Ms. 91,00; C.I. T. Boulk Lee, 91>00: W. U. 
Middle Granville N. Y. 91,00. 

In this city on the 12th inst. by the Rev. J. B. Water- 
bury, Mr. l"tioroas P. Nash, of the firm of Tobey & Nash, 
to Miss Sarah J. daughter of Jared Macy, all of this city. 

On the 4th inst. by the Rev. J. Berger, Mr. Milton Mar- 
tin to Miss Caroline BoOaiau, botJi of Claverack. 

DIED, 

In this city, on the 18ib inst Henry Martin, youngest 
son of Horace and Caroline M. Spencer, aged 11 months, 
3 weeks, and 2 days. 

On tlie lOtb inst. Charles R. son of Sanniel and Lucy R. 
Bostwick, aged 5 months and 5 days. 

On the 15th lost. Mary C. daughter of Wm H. and 
Phebe G. Domin, aged 5 months and 34 days. 

In Berlin Rensselaer Co. at the residence of Gorham 
Denison, Esq. on the4tb Inst, after a lingering and painful 
illness, Jarlos C. Maxon, in the S8th year of bis age. 

Mr. Maxon was a young man of high standing in com- 
munity and his numerous fHends deeply mourn bis early 
fate. 

At Claverack, on Thursday the llth inst. Francis, sou 
of Silas Camp, Esq. aged 2 yean and 10 moAtbs. 
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For the Rural Repository. 
Springr* 

f HE morning aim was bright and gay, 
And promised that the coming day 
Should with its cloudless beams be blest, 
.Till night should bring the hours of rest. 

But ere that sun had reached its height 
Behind a cloud it hid from sight; 
And darkness all the sky o'ercast, 
While showers of rain were falling fast. 
Just such is spring — its beauteous flowers 
Are brought to life by suns and showers, 
And dressed in all their lovely dyes, 
By varying winds, and changing skies. 
And such is life— though hopes beguile, 
Its skies alternate weep and smile — 
A joy,' and then a bitter tear, 
Through all its shq^ uncertain year. S. B. 

For the Rural Repository. 
On Ute JDeath of niargrajrot Dorr. 

* A wail was beard around the bier— 

The deatb-bed of the young ; 
Amid her tears the funeral chant 
A widowed mother sung.— Mas. Ubmans. 
Ah ! she hat gone — the young and fair. 

Gone from all woo and strife, 
Gone from the world's decehful snare, 

Gone Co a better life ; 
Fled to the land where Jesus is, 
To dwell in holier, heavenly bliss. 

Mother, why weep ? your child is blest 

Beyond what earth can give — 
Although the ties of love are sweet, 

While in this world we live ; 
But safer still is the lonely dove, 
When shielde4 by protecting love. 

Oh ! she was sweet ; and the cords of love 

She'd wound around thy heart ; 
But the mandate came from realms above, 

Calling her from earth to part, — 
With her love for its beauty and fragrant flowers. 
Her voice is still in earth's sunny bowers. 

Her eye was dark, and in its depths 

There dwelt a fount of love : — 
Too fond for the deceiving world. 

She found her home above — 
Then weep not for the loved one flown 
To Heaven, for she was all its own. 

CASSlOPCik. 

(Sfpenccr/otrn, A^. Y. 

From the Ladies* Repository. 
Tlte DFingr Poetess* 

BY MISS N. THOBNING. 

My lute, my luto, but one more strain 

Shalt sweep thy strings along, 
And for the last, last time I'll pour 

My spirit forth in song. 

Yes, one mifirt strain, ere on my brow 

The death damps sinks in night ; 
Ere from my heart the life-tide ebbs, 

Or from my soul the light. 

For I have waked thy tones, my lute, 
la hours of joy and wo ; 



And now once more thy strings shall sound 
In numbers, soft and low. 

No varied scenes have marked my life, 

But deep and burning tliought, 
Within the confines of the hearty 

Have many changes wrought. 

Mine was a heart which ever longed 

For things on which to pour 
The deep aflfections of the soul, 

A rich, o'er flowing store. 

What has it ^et 7 unanswered love 

E'en from a parent's eye ; 
Aflfection finding no return, 

The distant, cold reply ! 

To nature's works my heart then clung, 
Each flower and murmuring rill, 

Each had a voice with glowing joy. 
My trusting heart to fill. 

I deeply, fondly loved them all. 

Each pale and glittering star. 
Seemed like some guardian spirit's eye 

Watching my steps from fiir. 

The deep, blue, glorious heaven above, 

And e'en the ocean's roll, 
Was joy unto my longing sight, 

And music to my soul. 

And I have watched them till my heart 

Grew passionate and strong ; 
And o'er my soul there came a gush 

Of poesy, and song. 

The gift of song^ it is a deep, 

A high and glorious power. 
And it was mine — this thrilling gift. 

My all, my only dower. 

But yet there ever was a tone 
Of sadness in my song, ^ 

The joyouB notes swelled fitfully, 
The sad alone were strong. 

Too dreamlike may have been that heart 

Where lay a hidden store. 
That waited but another heart 

On which its love to pour. 

Another came— and then the chain 
Which bound my soul was broke ; 

And from a long and glowing dream 
My burning spirit woke. 

A deeper power was in my lute, 

A richer in my strain, 
Than e'er shall sound from out those chords. 

Or swell my song again. 

For that which gave my lute thai tone. 

And caused thai song to rise, 
Has faded like the sunset's glow, 

in the rich summer skies. 

Too fondly, fervently I loved, 
My trust was all too deep, 

And I was left to woman's doom- 
In silent wo to'wcep. 

And sadder grew my lute's soft tones, 
To wo the chords were strung. 

With the deep bitterness of soul. 
Their mournful music rung. 

And yet I wish not that the gift 
I^ad never been bestowed. 

For soothing oft has been the power- 
That from that gift has flowed. 

And this last strain that from my heart 
Its mournful tone has caught, 



Has checked my brow's deep, burning throbs. 
And calmed each bitter thought 

Then let the strain be raised to Him, 

Whose deep and perfect love. 
Can change these feeble notes of earth 

To loftier strains above. 

I bow to Him— my spirit soon 

From earthly realms shall soar. 
And in his high and holy praise, 

A nobler song I'll pour. 
Charlestowriy Mass, 
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Froa Cbe Litarary flovTeBlr. 

Pride. 

JIT AXOSTAI. 

Previoos to tlie decided resistance of the 
* 0nited Colonies* against their * mother 
country,' the sun of sdcihI life had grown dim 
beneath the sense of oppression upon one 
class and the consciousness of superiority in 
the other. The ofHcers of the British 
«rmy, and (hose holding emoluments under 
the cro«vn, like spoiled, petted children, were 
uften wilful, wayward and ovcrbciiring toward 
those less^ favored than themselves, but with 
wtiom they associated in the exchange of 
common -courtesies. On ilie contrary, the 
quick perception of aught infringing upon 
flieir dignity, so eminently conspicuous in 
the English character, was as keenly alive ih 
I he breasts of their Americ:tn descendants, 
:iiTd itie sense of injustice, with the smother- 
ed feelings of resentment, could sc»rcely 
make the ceremonials of politeness and civil- 
ity a sufficient mantle to cover the total want of 
reciprocal feelings of kindness and sym- 
pathy. 

But spring had arrived a(\er a long, tedious 
New England winter, and many were the pc 
destrians from the closed halls and carpeted 
parlors of luxury ; as if communion with 
the sky, the air, and fields could expand the 
narrow selfishness of power and strength, 
Rud mitigate the suflTering of oppression and 
injury. 

Xo look upon the boundless sky ; to brcnthe 
the pure air ; and to see the gems of love- 
liness and beauty starting from the embryo of 
nature, and not to feel our breast expand with 
gratitude toward that Power who is all good- 
ness, purity and love, bespeaks a heart cal- 
lous to the nobler attributes of man's nature — 
base, groveling, and scarce above the beast, 
wliich hails spring with joy only because it 
brings him fresher and greener herbage. — 
To how, with the spirit's adoration, to the 
Deity, and not to feel the kindling emotions of 
uf love and kindness toward the crcitures that 



he has constituted like ourselves, is as impos- 
sible as it would be for us to create the sympa- 
thies which govern our spiritual being within 
our breasts. 

So eager appeared uU to renovate the weak- 
ness of their social feeling, by an association 
with objects bestowed in common upon all, 
that note was not taken of wiud or sun, and we 
ini^ht rather have supposed them in search 
uf beriniiful dry sticks, frozen grass, damped 
feet and the concomhanis of colds, consump- 
tions, and the e(ce/era^ of modern fashion- 
able pursuits. 

By a gate which marked the wuodside im- 
mediately beyond the limits which bounded 
the active bustle of .a then populous to«vn, 
leaned a solitar|( lounger. His slow lonely 
w'tlk had abruptly turmin^ed as a party of 
ladies escorted by some gay officers and lesH 
distinguished citizens, had passed him. More 
than an hour had elapsed, and there he still 
leaned, in all the exquisite negligence which 
characterizes a modern named gentry at the 
present day. 

He was tall beyond the common height, 
with an admirably proportioned frame— a 
light, fair coniplexion, and a full face— not 
so round as to give a feminine expression of 
prcttiness, nor bloated to betoken self indul- 
gence. Eyes he had, but they were too firm* 
ly riveted upon an elegant neatly ftited boot, 
which encased a slender and graccfid foot, 
to decide upon their color or expression. 

The keen air induced the pedestrians 
10 become *' homeward bound.* 

* Nonsense !' exclaimed one of the fair la- 
dies to her cavHiier, * do not tell mc of colds 
catarrhs and ills — we go barefoot, and brave 
the extremities of mud and^amp to win your 
admiration for a pretty foot — and ifl mistake 
not the interpretation of that, for which you 
should censure, for alluding to so liulitly, it 
is our htel that is to bruise your htad^ and 
how can we hope to accomplish the prophecy, 
if the one is covered in a thick repelliiij; 
weather case, while the other can scarce 
boast of more mail than its t^ilk mantle ? Do 
not iiiiernipt me with oaths of loy.dty, nor 
tell mc in new terms the strength and purity 



Olj^OUl 

kffig— yes ill the presence uf our doU of a 
governor'— 

* Beware of Treason !' intemtpied tbe gen- 
tleman with a gay lauRh. 

' Beware of impertinence !' rejoined tbe 
lady, 'and let me fiiiiaii the declaration of my 
pleasure. 

' Before our thick -skulled governor you bare 
your head an«l listen without impudeiil eowi* 
sels upon the wisdom of his speecli ; and 
before those for whom you profess greater 
respect, combined with the devotion due De* 
ity — you plod along, pleading cold winds as 
an excuse for not obeying orders. Forswear 
your fealty and leave out your professtene, 
or doff* your beaver : for, be it known, I nev^ 
n-ril believe wocds wh4.'.c t'.ie umiutia of ui^« 
ner is wanting. My tnoH humble servant wili 
only receive credit for his assertions— hat In 
hand.' 

The lady bad nearly exhausted her lungs, 
and made the last remark, at the moment they 
reached the solitary imlividuul by the road 
side. He started, and, advancing as he raided 
his hat from his head, addressed the fairspeak* 
er, as a smile half sad, passed over his features. 

' Where will Miss Clarkson be pleased to 
give her humbl<>. servant hearing ?* 

A tremor, as from an electric shock, piss- 
ed through the nerves of the lady, and the 
fine glow of exercise ffed her cheek; while 
her companion replied to the unceremonious 
intruder with astern and haughty ' Sir!' 

An instant and the lady had rec;dled her 
energy, and she replied hastily, but with em- 
phasis, * In the grave !* then, turning to her 
companion she added, * Charles, my walk and 
declamation have exliaus<ed me — let ine rest 
in some place, while you |)focurc a carrhige 
to convey me home.' 

Conducting her to a sniall cuAiagdTnear by, 
he prefered his request to tln^^jfi^od woman 
who had answered his c;dl, which she readily 
granted. 

* .\pologizc to our companions for niy4*a« 
lij;ue,' Slid the wcarictl lady, as her iMuitecior 
lurnt-.d to leave her, ' but do not let any one 
come near mc.' 
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I will see liim— oUierwise I will not/ Mrs* 

Grey descended to the parlor with her mes- 
sage. 

* Let me but see her,' replied the stranfi^er* 
when the conditions annexed were explained 
to hiini ' let me but conrince her that the 
pride of sution and the aristocracj of rank 
is not the only pride which shackles the free- 
dom and happiness of man — and I care not 
who hears what I have to say.' 

A servant was sent to EUen with a message 
that coropaay awaited her, and she soon en- 
tered the parlor. 

*' Miss Clarkson/ said (he stranger, as he 
advanced to meet her, * I am too happy to see 
you upon any conditions to express my regret 
that so much entreaty was necessary to induce 
you to listen to me for even a short space of 
time. 

' Those who think that pride.cold, callous, 
revolting pride, only resides upon the lofty 
pinnacles of high birth and station ; closing 
up the avenues of the sweet sympathies of Uie 
affections, are mistaken. Pride often assumes 
the elovk of humility, and under its mantle 
exercises the most arrogant of its spirits — 
the pride of will.' 

Ellen coldly rfjocted the proffered hand of 
the stranger, and, seating herself, requested 
him to be seated and explain the errand of 
his visit. 

* Ellen,' excluimed ho in a tone of re- 
proach, then hiistil/ pausing, added, * You 
have forgotten that I have not the honor of an 
introduction to this lady ;* turning to Mrs. 
Grey. 

' My aunt inii^ht not deem herself honored 
by an introduction to every person who might 
intrude themselves upon her niece, even, if 
they claimed the honor of being allied to one 
of £ugltind*8 ikoble lords,' replied she. * Be- 
side, I will so far explain myself as to say 
that your name has never passed my lips 
since*— she continued, whh an effort to mas- 
ter a rising emotion, as a dark frown gather- 
ed over the brow of him she addressed— 

* since we last met. I had hoped occasion 
would never have demanded it — nor is the 
compulsion of a common civility sufficient 
cause for the penance.' 

* I had nerved mjrsclf,* he replied, in a tone 
of bitterness, * to hear aught you might say— 
to bear the taunts and scorn of your humility, 
bin 1 had not thought that you would descend 
to Insult or'— 

A stifled groan from Ellen interrupted the 
sentence upon his lips. To go, or stay was^ 4 
the question. But the motive of the visit pre- "^ 
vailed. 

* Madam,* saifl he, turning to Mrs. Grey, 

* I had to learn that even my name was so 
very repugnant to the feelings of your niece. 
But it is due you^t is due to myself not 
to remain unnamed : wUI you accept ?'— and 
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Meeting the company upon the door-step, 
he infonned them of his partner's weariness, 
begging them to allow her perfect seclusion 
until he returned, • for' added he, gaily, • you 
ladies will be in duty bound to faint, and per- 
ha|is Ellen will extravagantly th'mk a slight 
touch of convulsions necessary if there is 
company to warrant it, and when 1 return we 
shall need, instead of a single carriage, a train 
of litters for the sick and sympathizing' — 
~ bowing to the ladies, as he darted off on his 
errand. 

Tlie company immediately understood that 
there was something which they did not fully 
understand, and with that good breeding 
which prevema synifatliy from beeommg an 
overt-act of curiosity, immediately relied 
hi silent suppositions of wlnt could be the 
cause that had stilled Ellen's gay spirits so 
suddenly. 

A retrograde movement is necessiiry in the 
detail of our history. 

Ellen Clarkson*s parents resided at some 
distance from the \own where she was now 
situated, and the reason for her leaving pater- 
nM care, was that she might receive the 
medical attention of a maternal uncle, who 
WHS justly celebrated for his professional 
skdi. 

Time had passed ; and it was time, rather 
than doseSt which had reinvigoratetl tlic frame 
of Ellen. Her uncle. Dr. Grey, was a man 
> Ao had studied the mind as well as the mat- 
m of human organiznAon, and from his ob- 
servations upfiii the habits and mootly debility 
of his young niece, he arrived at the conclu- 
sion that it was her mind which was diseased, 
i sful adapted his remedies to the malady. The 
returning health of his patient bespoke the 
success of his jutlicious treatment. The 
Doctor was a i^ise, discreet man, but with all 
his philanthropy and wisdom, there was a 
touch of worldly-miuttednpss in his compu- 
sKion. That is, ho looked U|)ou life and its 
contingences, in a plain manner-of-fiCt way, 
and he considered there was f;iircr prop|>epis 
fi»r Ellen's forgetting in new ties, whatsoever 
had disturbed the tranquillity of her yuun^ 
life, in the place where he resided, than in the 
more rt»tircd rcf^idcnce of licf parmts. A 
few well exprrsscd reasons had satisfied their 
minds upon the propriciy of her siiiv, which 
hati no«v been prolonged for many months 
beyond the necessity of the case. 

Charles Hancock was a student practitioner 
in Dr. Grey's office, and the worthy Doctor 
had promoted and provoked a strong degree 
of intimacy between his niece and student. — 
Charles was always the permitted beau gtner- 
mlhsimo of Ellen, but no positive declaration 
of love had clouded the freedom of their 
social intercourse. We say clouded— for 
knowledge, in secrets where the heart is con- 
cerned, produces aught but ease and free- 



dom. Consciousness will tinge the cheek, 
and mantle the brow of tlie most vivacious 
impertinence. 

Ellen's happy taet of making anything out 
of nothing, and nothing out of anything, 
had prevented a more explicit detail of 
Charles* motives, had he others than those of 
oommon gallantry and good nature. 

Ellen was rather above the common stat- 
ure ;•— in form, slight, dignified and graceful. 
Her eyes were truly * melting blue,' bright, 
lively, light, and dancing ; by her cheek the 
briglit rose faded, while her neck of the pu- 
rest white, slender and gracefully arched, gave 
motion to a thousand graces which showered 
tliemselves from her golden, glossy hair.— 
Beatity she possessed— but only strangers 
noticed its purity and perfection. It was her 
manner that was witchery— and under its fas- 
cination, even the tint of her cheek, and sym- 
metry of her features were forgotten. Qny, 
unaffected, full of fancy, whim, and withal, a 
great share of good-natured sauciness, she 
bewildered those who listened, and puzzled 
the demure brains of those who were at the 
pains to endeavor to analyze the springs of 
her action. 

When Charles arrived with the carriage, 
she passed to it whhdnl remark— and the only 
words wiiich escaped her lips during their 
ride home, was the anttter to an inquiry, if 
she found herself better. ■ 

* I shall bo soon,' she replied with an appa- 
rent effort. 

On arriving home, she went immediately to 
her room. After locking the door she flung 
herself upon the bed, anil burst into tears.— 
Like the force of a ]>ent up stream, now the 
barrier of circumstances was removed, the 
{tush of feeling was uncontrollable. Groan 
succeeded nigh ; and the sad subduing moan, 
which followed the first torrent, told the deep 
anguish carried bene.iih the light smile of 
gaiety. 

More than an hour had elapsed, when a 
light tap at the duur and- her aunt's voice, 
saying, * Ellfii, Ellen may I come in ?' arous- 
ed her. Wiping the remaining traces of tears 
from her eyvs she opened the door. 

^ Ellen,' Siiid Mrs. Grey, as soon as with- 
in the room, * Charles told me that you were 
ill^-fatigued, and I hesitated to disturb you ; 
but a (;entle:nan«-a stranuer has inquired for 
you, and I thon;;ht I would come in\ self and 
inquire if yon \fbuld see him.' Ellen had 
inrnrd toward the window, and her aunt con- 
tinued, saying * Chitrles, who s«w him as he 
entered the parlor, says it is the same indi- 
vidual who spoke to you as you were return- 
ing from your walk.' * Aunt,' replied Ellen, 
turning round, but not raisuig her eyes, * from 
you I tvill have no secrets. What he may 
wish to say now I know not. Tell him if an 
interview in your presence would be desirable, 
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lie placed his card upon the table beside her, 
She started, as the name caugin her eye, 
and was about to speak, but he prevented her 
by a gesture, and bowing his reply, seated 
himseH. 

^ You, madam/ contmued be, addressing 
Mrs. Grey, * are doubtless surprised at the 
persevering presumption which I have man- 
ifested to gain an audience #ith your niece -— 
Kllen knows, would she give credit to her 
own knowledge of my character, that to beg, 
entreat, and wait whh pethions is not my 
nature. But references to what I am are un- 
necessary. 

*^ Permit me to explain to you the nature of 
my acquaintance with Ellen. 

* Some three years «inoe, ns an inv^did, to 
benefit myself (r^ the purky of fresher air, I 
resided some months in the vicinhy of her 
father's residence. A trirlnl knowledge of 
some of the arts not so universally taught 
in this country gave me an opportunity of 
being of some little benefit to her and gainmg 
an intimate act|uuintance with her character. 
I le;»rned to understand her wUful wayward- 
ness, and to love her witli every feeling of 
my n:Uure. I frankly avowed the deep alTec- 
tioii of my bean and in return was suffered to 
suppose myself not indifferent. Ignorant of 
all the prerogatives of my birth (as I passed 
by my simple appellation) I afterwards ex- 
plained the station and rank of my relations. 

* This seemed to raise the slumbering irri- 
tations of her pride — slie feared that site 
sliould be looked down upon by my family 
because she possessed not the tinsel of title 
and great wealth. My assurance to the con- 
trary were rejected and I was bid to forget 
the love which thrilled through every vein 
of ray system. I sought by reason and ar- 
gument to convince her that the chimera 
which had seized her was in her imagination, 
but she would not listen. Business in my 
official capacity obliged me to return home. 
I endeavored to forget her, and certainly 
ceased to hope. Some weeks since I again 
arrived in America, and impelled by an irre- 
sistible desire, I visited incognito the scenes 
of former sweet enjoyment. There I learned 
that Ellen was not married, but resided in this 
town with an uncle. That ill health and im- 
perceptible decline was the cause of her re- 
moval from home, and shall I say, that such 
intelligence electrified me with hope that I 
was still remembered, still loved in spite of 
unjust decision ! Such I must confess were 
the impressious I received by the recital. 1 
immediately proceeded hither, and being ig- 
norant of her uncle's name and residence, 
(as my informant could not remember it,) I 
addressed a letter to her thro* the Post Office. 
My letter has been returnetl in an envelope, 
but without one word of reply. More bus 
passed, and I could not decide to leave the 



city without some farther trial for an interview. 
This morning, as I was taking a slow, lonely 
walk, I was p««ssed by a company of pedes- 
trians, one of whom I was sure was Ellen. 
Their return gave evidence of the correctness 
of my supposition, and prompted by a wish 
I could not withstand, I seized the opportu- 
nity to reply to a lively remark which slie 
addressed to her companion, and her emotion 
as she reeognised me, was not cakulated to 
convince roe of her indifference. I obtained 
the direction I wished from the house where 
she rested, «nd lmme<liately followed her 
home. 

* I am now convinced that her affections 
are as lasting as her will is firm. She calls 
it independence to trample upon the finer and 
nobler feelings of our nature ; to sacrifice the 
Itappincss of a life to a w'dd f»ncy which has 
seized her brain. 

* Ellen ! Ellen,' continued he, addressing 
her, as lie rose from his seat * will you be 
so unjust as to persist in this foolish phan- 
tasy ?* 

*To you my opinions may appear so,' 
replied Ellen — 'but think you there is no 
feeling of degradiition in the mendicant, who 
receives our alms, although there may be a 
gratification to ns for bestowing them.' 

'Tlien, surely, the degradation is mine, 
for it is I who solicit the boon.' 

' Nay,' rejoined Ellen, *1t would be you 
who bestowed wealth, station, ;«nd rank. — 
YYhateveryou might feel, your relatives wooM 
btit look upon mo as an interloper In their 
circle ; and hiunbte and obscure us I may be, 
there is within me a spirit, th«<t could not bow 
even to be exalted. The wren claims not to 
mate with the eagle, nor is its resting phice 
in the towering nest.* 

* True but the simile is nol*jt?t— we are 
not of a different genus, and ifeiiher wren or 
eagle would refuse the resting plaee'of its 
mate because, perchance, it was more ex- 
posed to the elements warfare— but, Ellen/ 
continued he, more passionntely, * reason nor 
thus coldly ; you have once acknowledged a 
preference for me, if that preference still 
exist, obey its luily impulse, and torture not 
me, nor yourself-, witli these vain chimeras — 
I offer neith er || btion, wealth or power as tlie 
price of yoi^Bections — I proffer a heart as 
warm as you^^wn, anti ojie, that the first 
principle of its prompting, seeks your ha)^ 
piness. Tliink me not ^suming^-I wouht 
not Ihus boldly press injPluit, but believe you 
one tiat do not easily forget tlie impressions 
yon may have received, and that the punish- 
ment of your haughty resolutions do not fall 
alone upon me. You too feet*— — — 

* That I do feel would be useless to deny 
after this day's exhibition of my folly — but I 
can suffer too— my spirit may break, but not 
bend. It is unnccessar) to prolong this inter- 



view-^and it were cruelty to persecine me 
with more. Seek me no more, unless it 
might be in the final hour of dissolution. If 
you should know me dying you may see me 
in the last hour of life if you desire it^but 
not till then*— and slightly bowing her head, 
with compressed lips she turned from the 
apartment. 

* Ellen! Ellen!* exclaimed tlie stranger, 
seeking to detain her— but she was gone.— 
Putting his hand to his brow, * Oh, God !' 
murmured he, and looking up, he saw Mrs. 
Grey regarding him with a look of compas- 
sion, ' I thank you— I Uiank yoii,' said he, 
pressing her hand to his l^s, and imme- 
diately darted f>om the house. Two years 
glided by *, and the evils of war had stamped 
their impress upon the inhabitants of the 

* United Colonies.* The benefits which the 
' Revolutionary War,* conferred upon suc- 
ceeding geiieraiions, were purchasf d by the 
lives, the happiness and prosperity of the 
then present one. To remember the sacri- 
fices of Wood, the toil and the sufftirings of 
those who.4^^ht for and bestowed ilie bles- 
sings of civil and religious freedom — and to 
sec these boons valued only as means to 
gratify the scUcnies of party or personal ag- 
grandizement,' secAis like him, who would 
rob the sepntcht'e of his father of its sacred 
ornaments, to deck his own mansion with the 
vanity of his prof^tbn. Our fahers give 
not the^ liVes to prA^jQl. alone the sanctuary 
of their own fire ^plH-Cl)e liberty of the East, 
the West, the North or South, but they nobly 
gave their lives for their country and seciion- 
;d prejudices did not detnict from the glory 
of their sacrifice. And let each religious 
votary of right and wrong — each aspirant for 
personal aggrandizement, pause ere he dttre 
commit the sacrilegious act of applying the 
torch to any of the combustible materials 
which compose the bond of * Union' in hi^ 
country. Let him pause and remember that 
the spirits of those who fell to consummate 
ihepower of its strength, still live-^that their 

* blood cries out from the ground' where it 
was spilt— and in the face of their memory — 
let him dare finish the mad scheme of his 
imagination! 

Two years had passed ; and the blight of 
strife and discord was upon the land. The 
widow and the orphan wept for the desolation 
of their affection. 'Mid the latter Ellen 
Clarkson mourned. Her father had fell in 
the struggle for liberty, and her motlier had 
soon followed him to the land of spirits. 

Soon al\er an actual * appeal to arms' had 
been made, Ellen had left the care of her 
uncle for paternal protection. Not that she 
deemed the one safer than the other, * but,' 
said she * if my father is to fall in the cause 
he has espoused, I would be with my mother.' 
Her father did fall in almost the onset uf the 
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siniggle, hikI tier broken-hearteJ iiiotber hadj 
need of her care und attention. But a | 
daughter** luve or anguish would not sustain 
a grieved spirit, and bowing to the earth, it 
cast oflf its clayey cuinbrance and Aed, where 
the weary rest.* 

Ellen now stood alone. In the wide dreary 
waste of the world's inhabitants, she was 
idone. There were those who loved her; 
ttiose who were kindly to her, but in the 
whole world, there was no one whose first 
feeling or highest duty was for her happiness. 
And in thi$ dearth, this sad solitude of her 
own heart did she remember him whom she 
liady forbade l>^r presence ! To forget was 
impossible ; but it tvas in memory alone, that 
his existence remained auoht to her. Since 
the interview with him at her uncle's, as rela- 
ted in the preceding ^ges, she bad never 
received any iiuelligence from him. Perhaps 
he had returned to England — perhaps he still 
remaineil in America— and perhaps — and 
there was bitterness in the thought — perhaps 
her harshness, or rather as she sty]pd it, her 
spirit of independence had driven* her from 
his memory. But whatever his fate might 
be, to iHirii was only conjecture ; its certainty 
she could never know^-and in this life she 
had neither love or hope. The two brightest 
lights of an earthly existence had gone down 
beneath the durk clouds of death and despair. 
What desert on the c;n-il^ surface, can com- 
pare with the dark, doii^my, barren waste of 
the bean's anectioii r 

Ellen bowed, and her spirit sunk beneath 
the load of grief and misery which had accu- 
luubtcd upon the pathway of her life — she 
shrunk from the desol-rflion which lay around 
her, and prayed for the List deliverer of 
' earth's weary ones ;' but her prayer was 
not * thy will be done,' it said ^ Oh, Deoth ! 
hast thou no dan !' 

Immediately afier the decease of her mother, 
she had returned to the family of Dr. Grey, 
and every thing which their affection could 
suggest, was sought to alleviate the imensity 
of her anguish. But she refused consolation, 
she (led the family circle, and courted, rather 
than avoided the memory of her sufferings. 
It must be nerves of iron and sinews of oak, 
that give not way before mental wretcliedness. 
and, to every appearance, Ellen was fast ap- 
proaching the goal of her wishes. This, 
combined with the distracted state of the 
country, induced Dr. Grey to propose the 
removal of the family to other scenes and 
more SHlubri<Mis climes. Mrs. Grey, with a 
wife's alTeciions. objected to the arrangement, 
as she knew that he could not be their pro- 
tector and that she should leave him ex- 
posed to danger. But the Doctor pointed to 
Kllcn. and her |>liilaniliropy was stronger than 
the selfishness of her own fccliu^. ' We j 
sliall j'll b«> under the protection <»f Heaven, j 



though thousands of miles separate us,* suid 
8l\e, as she acquiesced, and the tears of bitter 
sorrow rolled down her cheek. 

Accordingly having obla'med knowledge 
of a safe escort, Mrs. Grey, her daughter, 
and Ellen, embarked under the protection 
of Charles Hancock for the south of Italy. 

Estelle Grey, bow shall I describe her ? 
liers was not the buoyant vivacity of light- 
lieaned youth ; nor the sombre hue of dark 
ungovernable passions — hers w«s not the 
beauty of complexion, feature and statnre— 
over all, her face and her action, was breathed 
the gentle spirit of her pure mind. Lovely as 
the last sweet ray of sunset's hour, and mUd 
as the ineHow breeze of a summer evening's 
air, she entwined herself amid the fibres of 
every one's aflections, who looked into the 
mUd light of her age, or listened to the melody 
of her voice, as it gave forth the notes of 
kindness and cliarity which moulded her every 
action. 

The travelers arrived safely at the point of 
their destination, and of the two years which 
had passed since their first introduction to 
the reader, six months bad been spent in 
Italy. 

Tliey were situated in a delightful residence, 
not far from the sea shore, which combined 
the wild with the beautiful in its scenery. A 
rocky promomory nearcheir dwelling, whose 
base was covered with rare ehells soon be 
came the favorite haunt of the fair cousins.— 
For some months after their arrival in Italy 
they had been gratified by the appearance of 
renovated strength and spirits in Ellen, but 
again she had declined, and so rapidly, that 
at this period she was an invalid confined to 
the house. Estelle stUI continued to frequent 
the seashore tn search of its mines of curioS' 
ities, genettiNy accompanied by Charles but 
sometimes by their servant girl. One day 
as site returned glowing with exercise, she 
ran to the a|>artineut where her mother was 
seated beside Ellen, * I believe' said she, as 
she poured the contents of her basket into 
their lap for inspection, * I have had some- 
thing of an adventure.* Her auditors looked 
up with curiosity for an explanation and it 
seemed to strike them for the first time the 
change a few months had wiftuglit in Estelle's 
appearance; from almost Bj^Ud she had 
grown to a woman. And as llrstood before 
them, with her h^ falling from its bands, 
loosely upon her^^''« ""*^ ^^^ gentle face 
beaming with mor^than wonted anhn:ttiou« 
they both sighed ; the one for wliat site was 
but a few years before, at Estcllc*s a<:e, and 
the other for fear of wh:a might be the fate 
of the beautiful and idolized being before 
her. 

* From your appcar^inco,' said Mrs. Grey 
as «4m} looked op, ' wu shall hope lliat there 
was not any titing nnplci^nt connected nkh 



your adventure.' ' Oh no ;' rejoined Estelle, 
^ when I went cot anoog the rocks this morn- 
ing, I was 80 busy in hunting Tor ibells tkat 
I did not notice that any one was there tiH 
Zulietta directed my attention to a stranger 
who was watering us. I looked up, and on 
that moes-rock, EUen, where you and I used 
to rest ust, was seated a gentleman aboot at 
old as papa, and lie looked so kind, good, and 
noble, that, 99 my eyes met his, 1 involuatarily 
bowed. He returned the salutat'ioQ and 
joined us ; and the firtt soimd of his voiee 
told us that be was an American. He eooi^ 
mended our occupation and told me so many 
things about the shells I was gathering, and 
his whole conversation was so benevolent, to 
interesting, and so oonsiderate that I hate 
been talking with hkn ever simee I have been 
gone, and should not have reroerabered to 
come back now, liad not Zulietu become im- 
patient and reminded me it was tune to return. 
You would like him and I wish he had accept- 
ed my invitation to come in as be renirned— 
but he promised to call to-morrow, and theu 
you will see him.' 

Mrs. Grey cotdd notbuil augh at Estelle'* 
description of the stranger's power of fusciii- 
ation ; and there was a slight touch of EUen*» 
former archness as she remarked to £»telle 
that she regretted for her sake that the stran- 
ger had not chanced to be some twenty years 
younger, as it would have added much to 
the interest of the adventure.' But des- 
pite their raiHery, they all waited wkh imp- 
patience to learn who was the Aroericau 
* unknown'. 

The morrow came and the stranger ar- 
rived. 

• Doctor Franklin !' exclaimed Mr«. Grey 
as she hastened to meet him in the porch, for 
she had recognized ooe of her htwband's 
dearest friends from the window. 

All was joy, EsteUe's description of \m 
was related with humor, and no one's airival, 
unless it had been Dr. Grey himself, could 
have given them so much satisfaction* la 
negociating loans for his country, circtwa- 
stances had occurred, which Iwd rendered a 
visit to Rome necessary and on his arriol 
he still met wKh debys and tardmess, and 
to render them less vexations, lie had improv- 
ed the meanwhile to visit the more southedy 
portion of tlie seaboard. The food of bis 
intelligence, the originality of his rcasowng. 
tempered as they were by the good humored 
vivacity of his boundless benevolence, sooo 
made hinii a great favorite with Ellen as be 
had before become with Estelle. 

Unconsciously, Ellen had betrayed to hiw 
ilie desoUtion of her heart, and the withering 
cause. Tlien he used to combat her wigo- 
ments and show her the fallacy of her reasoft- 
ing ; endeavoring to itnpress upon her vm'^ 
that cold, selfisli torturing pride, was frr 
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from true independence ; that the one marked 
with strict line ihe true neighbor's right, and 
wliile it resisted aggression and boldly defend- 
ed its own claim, the exercise ofits power did 
not entail misery upon him, who would keep 
each balance of society in its own sphere. 
While the other, conscious only of its own 
superiority, would level every thing which 
520uld claim equality and fly aught that might 
claim pre-eminence. 

^ Do you th'uik,' said he, In one of their 
conversations, * that you would flee the bliss 
of Heaven, because, perchance, some angel 
possessing higher rank and station than you 
might claim ?* 

* The question is not just«— In Heaven the 
distinction is not as of earth.* 

* Certainly not ; but remember that those 
very things which make man miserable upon 
earth, would make him miserable in Heaven, 
were they permitied to go there. The want 
of love and justice, with the abuse of power 
or strength, are the primary causes of man*s 
unhappiness. But I must away to Rome— in 
tlie meanwhile think whether your decisions 
always have been the result of justice or of 
atubborn pride. Adieu.* 

The worthy philosopher had not avowed to 
any of the family the true incentive for his 
visit to the imperial city. From Mrs. Grey 
he had learned the name of Ellen's rejected 
suitor, and was aware that the same individ 
ual was in Rome at the time of his depar- 
ture from it. Never weary Of benefiting his 
fellow men, he determined to seek him. and 
learn whether the as^mption of the title 
which had become his in consequence of 
the death of his father, had benumbed the 
warmth of his heart, or obliterated the re- 
membrance of bis former attachment. 

On his arrival at the place of his destina- 
tion, he found the individual whom he sought, 
still remaining in the city. He sought his 
acquaintance, and it \vas not withheld ; for 
they both possessed too much universal 
benevolence and philanthropy to act upon the 
principle that because their respective coun- 
tries were at war, that individuals could not 
meet in the exchange of social civilities and 
kindness. From the young Englishman's 
remarks, the Doctor was soon convinced that 
however hoijeless his Htiacliments In America 
might be, they were not forgotten. And as 
ihey were conversing upon subjects connect-' 
ed with America, he casually made remark of 
I>r. Grey*s family, proposing that his com- 
panion should accompany him when be went 
to bid them udieu, ere he returned to Holland. 

The Information thiit the family were in 
Italy was received with surprise, and the In- 
vitation readily accepted. 

^be English friend made many inquiries 
respecting the members of the family, who 
had accompanied Mrs, Grey, and was vague- 



ly answered that there was one or two of the 
younger ones, and that they were under 
the protection of a young gentleman who had 
been a student in Dr. Grey's office. 

Is the power to understand the motives 
and incentives to action in another's mind, 
a primary (acuity, or Is it acquired by obser- 
vation ?-^Be it as it may ; Dr. Franklin pos- 
sessed It in a pre-eminent degree, and thus 
moulded or guided the resolutions of those 
with whom he associated, to the pleasure of 
his will. 

He found that bis young friend was not 
destitute of at least* a shadow of resentment 
toward thp former object of bis affections, 
and though eager to learn of her fate and 
welfare, would not willingly intrude i>pon her 
presence. Therefore he still kept him in 
Ignorance of Ellen's actual residence In Italy ; 
trusting that the first impulse of sacrifice 
in both might countciw^t tbeur former reso- 
lutions. 

After the Doctor's departure, Ellen had 
pondered much upon the justness of his re- 
marks^ 

^ Aunt,' said die one day as she reclined 
upon the sofa in the usual silting room, * I 
sliall never see home again, and you must re- 
ntember to assure uqcle of all my gratitude 
for his kindness— tell him that I have not for- 
gotten any of it. 

Estelle rose aod flinging her arms around 
her neck, conjured her not to talk thus.— 
Mrs. Grey seated herself beside her and 
endeavored to win her from the sadness of 
her thoughts. She returned their caresses, 
but persisted in the truth of her presentiment. 

* I have one thing more,' continued slie, 
' If you ever see him, whom you have kindljp 
ever forbore to name to me— tell him not 
to remember me with unkindness — to re- 
member some of the happy hour*s of our 
first acquaintance, and forger the pain of that 
which closed it^t would be' sweet to know 
that he forgave me'— and she paused, choked 
by emotion. 

Estelle and her mother both wept; and 
they started as Doctor Franklin unannounced 
entered the room accompanied by another 
gentleman, who hastily advanced a step toward 
the sofa, and as quickly receded, while his 
eye remained upon the emaciated form be- 
fore him. 

* I hope your niece is not worse,' inquired 
the Doctor as lit noticed that Estelle bent 
with an anxious look over Ellen, who had 
slightly exclaimed as her attention was direct- 
ed to their abrupt entrance. 

Estelle shrieked, and let the powerless 
hand fall from her grasp, as she finished her 
examination, sinking upon the floor. 

Charles was immediately summoned, and 
consigning Estelle to the care of her mother 
and the servant, proceeded to open a vein in 



Ellen's arm, as she lay to all appearance life- 
less. The stranger had retired to the win- 
dow and burying bis face in his hands groan- 
ed aloud. He started as ' she lives,' from 
Charles, arrested his attention, and took his 
position near the sofa. Some tioie siapstfd 
before she was restored to perfect conscious- 
ness, but when fully aware where she was, 
her eyes roamed over the faces of those near 
her, till ihey rested upon the stranger. 

* Will you forgive me ?' murmured she, as 
she feebly attempted to put out her hand to- 
ward him. 

Regardless of every thing but the knowl- 
edge that she lived, and the bliss which 
those few words, which she uttered, convey- 
ed, he pressed her to his breast, and in that 
embrace all was explained, told and forgiven. 

The rest of our tale is soon told. The 
generous, disinterested friend of human hap- 
piness, prescribed matrimony as the most 
effectual specific for invalid youth and in- 
sisted that the dose should be immediately 
taken, as he would witness somewhat of the 
effect of his recipe. 

In a few days Ellen Clarkson became the 
wife of Lord S— , and her fast returning 
strength, if it gave not incontestible evidence 
t)f the efiicacy of Doctor Franklin's remedy, 
proved that * where pride is, there comcili 
sorrow and death ;' and that the exercise 
of love, justice and benevolence proIongcilL 
life. 

Before the entire cessation of hosiiliiies 
between America and Great Briiuin, Mrs. 
Grey was reunited to her husband — and the 
declaration of- * Peace' was celebrated by the 
nuptials of Estelle Grey and Charles Han- 
cock. And there now lives in a town which 
lies upon the coast of Massachusetts* Bay, 
an aged lady, who Is respected, loved and 
venerated by all who know her, that often 
times tells the story of her cousin who was too 
proud to marry an English Nobleman, when 
the only objection she had to him was his 
title and wealth ! She will add many particu- 
lars of the happiness of their lives — and the 
happiness of their death ; for it is good to 
live happy and to die happy— but she goes no 
farther. 

Reader, if you have fault to find with our 
tale— if it is top long, or too short^-uot ex- 
plicit enough in detail, or too prolix — remem- 
ber that the principle which we would incul- 
cate, is that the exercise of kindness and 
charity toward our neighbor adds to the 
length of our days in the land of the living. 
If ye are dissatisfied whh our history, may 
your resolves upon the subject, tend to add 
many years to your life. — Adieu. 



A TIKE SENTIMENT. — A beautiful wMian, 
said an ancient philosopher, is a perpetual 
hymn to the Deity. 
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« ., For the Rurftl Repotltory. 

numaii Nature. 

\' TteWlp ti^^ui'C) 89 rendered respeciable by 
^jR|e |h||mvenient8 of art, is probably seen in 
no Irigtiw point of view than in the practice 
%r m^cine. As science is improving and 
as the liberality which prevails in the present 
age is giving reciprocal reception to the dis- 
coveries and improvements of every country, 
the art So essential to he happiness of mnn 
is growing to perfection. Probably that fac- 
ulty of the human mind denominated ingenu- 
ity, appears no where in a more commanding 
light than in the improvements which modern 
times have introduced into the healing art. — 
There is scarce a disorder which racks the 
frrfil frame of man, which may not be avert 
cd, checked, or cured by the combined efforts 
of skill and experience. 

But while tlie body of man is thus favorHbly 
provided for, it is a lamentable truth th:it the 
mind is the subject of diseases too obstinate 
to be remedied by human skill. The disor- 
ders of the body have been sometimes con- 
sidered as analogical to those of the mind ; 
so much 80 that considering the mind 
and the body ts two distinct independent 
existences, some resemblance may be traced 
between the afTections of each. Constituted 
ns we are with mind and body, so intimately 
and so wonderfully united, the various affec- 
tions of the mind, almost invariably catise 
corresponding ones of the body. It were 
endless to enumerate them. The wild con- 
tortions of the maniac's body arc a correct 
type of the distraction of the mind. The 
vivacity of youth bespeaks a mind in which 
care is not an inmate. The wan, withering 
cheek of consumption, is an index which 
usually points to a waning mind, and' affec- 
tions quitting their hold of sublunary things. 
Ingenious medical men have carried this an- 
alogy to an extent not less surprising than it 
is interesting. There is one disorder of the 
body so completely copied by another of the 
mind, that the same name has not unjustly 
been applied to each. Leaving the consider' 
ation of this disease to medical men, so far 
as it respects the corporeal system, I shall 
content myself with considering it merely as 
a mental malady — a malady which has been 
80 descriptively styled cacotthts seribendi^ 
the love of scribbling. We have no need of 
searching for its existence — it is too obvious 
not to be^ noticed by a superficial observer.-^ 
Newspapers abound with productions, evident- 
ly the offspring of this disorder, and the rest- 
less /retltn^ character of many of our pub- 
licayans, sufBciently characterize their ori- 
gin. The present class of literary volunteers 
seem actuated by principles ofapproximation. 
If, says one on reading a newspaper essay, 



I am unable to write quite as well as that, I 
can nearly equal it— and so I'll e*en try.— 
Another says the same concerning the last 
production ; and in this way the public are 
pretty often amnsed— (not to say instructed) 
with a series of essays. 

Nature has qualified some persons to think 
and write with seriousness, others with levity. 
Few minds can pass over the whole field of 
science and dwell with equal pleasure and 
profit on all its flowers. One may be able to 
follow in the devious path of politics-— the 
genius of another may enable him to improve 
the arts ; one may dart flashes of wit, airoth' 
er hurl the bolts ofconviction ; but it is firmly 
believed that that person never existed, who 
could enAploy bis pen with equal ease in 
compiling amusement for the toilet, or in 
struction for the cabinet. Levity and strength 
though not wholly inconsistent are certainly 
in some respects heterogenous— and rarely 
unite in the composition of one mind. The 
mind, the genins, the talent, or by whatever 
name we choose to call the power of compo- 
sing, may be considered as the fabric of a 
certain order: if tbis order be Dorici strength 
and plainness will characterize it, without any 
decoration of art— if it be hnicyivi possessors 
will avail themselves of every exterior grace— 
and place no reliance upon strengtli— for 
strength is not the disthiguishing property i^ 
the order. 

PittJtfield, Aprils 1839. A. J. F . 



From Uie Lady'i Book. 

Old Sch4K>ls. 

Vf PROPXSSUR ALDEir. 

I PREFER old things, that is, when I do not 
like new things better. For this reason I 
look with sorrow on the gradual decline of 
old fashioned schools, and the rise of high, 
eclectic, cnllegiaie, and other schools. Not 
but that intellectual improvement is in some 
cases promoted, for in those good old schools 
that was the last thing thought of, but I think 
tlie sum of juvenile happiness is diminished, 
and when is man happy if not in youth? 
Where is the lawyer, congressman, editor, or 
preacher, who some twenty years ago passed 
through the process of reading, writing and 
ciphering, that does not look back to those as 
his happiest days — days when the necessity 
of comprehending things was unfelt« when 
five hours per djem was the ultimatum of 
restraint, and when a goodly portion of that 
was spent in planning enterprises for execu- 
tion when the delightful stereotyped expres- 
sion, * school's dismissed,* should be uttered. 

Who does not recollect his feats at read- 
ing, especially after he had arrived at a height 
and circumference entitling him to a standing 
with the first class ? 

' First class read,' ^ries out the pedagogue, 
opening Scott's Lessons before him, and 



deliberately persevering in ruling the ink-on- 
sullied sheets, fated ere long, to bear the tra- 
ces of unearthly characters, 

* First clasar read,* and lo ! a simultaneoos 
rush Co the open space diversified by a few 
imenci^onal stumbles over the stnaller scho- 
lars, whose improving employment was to set 
upright an backless benches, and avoid whir- 
pering, or by a furtive appropriation of some 
flaxen locks, or by an attempted elongattoo 
of some luckless nnchin*s ear following by a 
solo attracting the attention and eliciting the 
inquiries of rlie master, ending in a threat of 
hogging next time. At length, the Rnc i» 
formed, and the charge commences. Th« 
head boy, who, in order to secure that sta- 
tion, has taken a pifice so near the fire that 
one side of his person is well nigh m a roasting 
state, begins at the top of his lungs, and hur- 
ries on that he may get through with his para- 
graph and use bis books as a fender for the 
more sensitive psrts of his frame. He is 
about half through when some rogue at a dis- 
tance of four or five below him gives a side 
lurch to his neighbor, who not at all unwill- 
ing, communicates the impulse to one above 
him, and so on till the reader is shoved 
against the blazing forest ick, and there is a 
pause to adjust matters and find the place. 

* Read on,' cries the master, * next read/ 

* Giles hasn*t read a verse,* cries out Ifalf 
a dozen voices. 

* Giles why don*i you read on V 

Giles at length gets through U\s verses, 
and forthwith turns to his neiglibor, and in 
a horrible whisper, *>Darnation take yon, if 
you don't get it when the boys go out.' ^ • 

* Giles don't stand straight,' cries out some 
ill-natured boy at the foot of the class. Poor 
Giles had advanced in front of the line in 
order to avoid crisping. It was an excellent 
rule of the school that each one should keep 
the place he took at first. 

' Giles stand back in your place,' says the 
inflexible magister. There is no alternative, 
he must toast till the last lazy boy has blan- 
dered through. 

The time to take seats at length arrives, 
and on their way Giles falls in the rear and 
adds to the momentum of his neiglibor by 
the application of his foot, its weight being 
increased by horse points innumerable. 

* Giles* been a kicken me.' 

' Ha*n*t been kickin' him nother.' 

* Who saw Giles kick Ben ?' 

The parties were about equally divided in 
popularity, and amid the cries of * I did' and 
* I didn't,' the poor pedagogue found it diffi* 
cult to discover the truth. At length, all was 
reconciled and made plain by the testimony 
of one who cries out, • Master, I see all how ^ 
it WHS. Ben just kicked himself, and then 
tried to lay it to Giles.* This explanation 
seemed satisfactory to all parties ; they laugh- 
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on heartily and were left Mrith an admonition 
la behave thenisehree. 

Tliere is less incident in the reading of 
the second and third classes, the first class 
* tending to wriien* in the mean time. 
Scribble, scribble it goes, with occisional 
shouts of * mend my pen,* * John's joggling,' 
Uc. In about half an liour one makes a dis- 
covery, and cries, * Master, my ink's froze,* 
atid away he goes to the fire to thaw it. 
Pleased with the warmth and conspicuous- 
ness of his station, he, with great composure 
suffers his ink to boil for -another half hour. 
Not daring to delay longer for fear of the 
frown of his master, who has by this time 
completed the copies of the day, and begins 
to look around, he guards his face from the 
flaming embers with one hand, and «eiees 
with the other the inkstand, which is now at a 
temperature equal to boiling water. 

* Chuil darn the inkstand,* is the inroIuBta- 
ry exclamation of the young writer, 

* What is that you said ?* 

^ I said as how the inkstand is hot.^ 
^ Tliat is not what you said — come here, 
give me your hand c' crack, crack, crack, 
goes the ferule, * There, that was for swear- 
ing.' Crack, crack, crack again, ' That was 
for lying ; go to your seat.* 

After this exploit there is silence for neariy 
half an hour. At length some urchin breaks 
the monotomy by a de:rterou8 discharge of 
a bullet of soaked and chewed paper, which 
rakes effect on the nose of one of the oppo- 
site side of the house. This is a signal to 
re-commence operations. The whispering 
becomes louder ; the complaints of ' crowd- 
in* thicken ; till at last an open explosion, it 
should seem, is prevented by only, * boys 
may go out,* bursting from the lips of the 
master. Books are closed, inkstands over- 
turned* toes trodden upon, curses not loud, 
6uc deep, uttered ; at last, there is silence in 
the bouse and peace for the master ; for girls, 
for the most part, as every pedagogue will 
testify, are a peaceable, qniet race. By and 
b/ ihe boys must come in, and then there is 
a glorious time of crowding round the fire. 
At length there is a degree of quiet till some 
long-necked fellow is curious to know how it 
looks up chimney, and while taking the posi- 
tion necessary to determine that important 
fact« his neighbor gives him a tilt that brings 
the line of gravity without the base, and to 
avoid falling on the now quiet embers, be 
ser^09 on the coat- of his lyighbor, when a 
^ dtirn you, let go,* and a jerk on the opposite 
direction, restores him to his perpendicular- 
ity, and at the expense of the coat. 

• Jim's been te«iring my coat.* 

^ Master, he' tore it himself. I just took 
hold on him, and ho twitched and tore it.' 

• Take your seals, all of you,' thunders the 
ni agister. 



Well, th^ girls in, and all seated, again the 
process of instruction re-commences. In the 
first case, the course was from the eldest, 
even unto the least, a'hd so working upwards 
to the greatest, spelling only being substituted 
for reading in the first and second classes. ' 

The youngest toddler comes to read : 

• What is that ?* No answer. 

• Its A — say A.' 

• A — ^y,' says the toddler, looking at the 
four points of the compass, and so on to the 
end of the alphabet. 

The remaining exercises are in considers- 
ble more order, for when the command, 
' First class take your places to spell,' is ut- 
tered, the master is seated, or standing in 
full view, and there is no opportunity for a 
repetition of the exploits of the morning. 
By and by, the joyful sentence * school's dis- 
miss'd,* is heard, and then perfect happiness 
is felt, if there is any such thing on earth. 
Now, as I said before, I grieve at the extinc- 
tion of those schools, for it will be seen that 
they were the very nurseries of happiness. 
it was there I acquired my irrAistible pro- 
pensity to laugh at every thing save old age 
and#e1igion, and there is no estimating the 
value of such an acquisition. 

If I thought there was any part of the land" 
safe from the sophisticating invasion of steam 
boats and railroads and newspapers-and ora- 
tors, I would retire tfiither and establish a 
school on the old plan, and thus live over my 
early days. But the age of chivalry is gone, 
and that of high-schools, institutes, and prac 
ticalities is come. Tou can scarcely distin- 
guish a schoolmaster now from an ordinary 



Temper. 

Good temper is like a sunnf day— it sheds 
a brightness over every thing — it is the 
sweetener of toil, and the soother of disqui 
etude. Every day brings its burlhen. The 
husband goes forth in the morning to his pro- 
fessiunal duties, he cannot foresee what trinls 
he may encounter^-what failure of hopes, of 
friendship, or of prospects may meet him, 
before he returns to his home ; but if he can 
anticipate the beaming and hopeful smile 
and the soothing attention, \ie feels that his 
cross, whatever it may be, will be lightened, 
and that his domestic happiness is still secure. 

It is our interest, tl>erefore, as well as our 
duty, to cultivate good temper, and to have 
ever ready some word or look of cheerfull- 
ness, of encouragement, or at lenst sympathy 
A really feeling heart will dictate the conduct 
which will be most acceptable — which times 
a kindness, as well as renders it, .and forbears 
all officious attentions, while it ever evinces a 
readiness to oblige. It need scarcely be said 
that this temper is of more value than many 
more brilliant endowments— -that it is among 



the first recommendations to a woman in 
every domestic relation ; and especially in 
that tiO) which, though nearest on earth, is 
not oneof kindred, it is assuredly the most ef- 
fectual cement of affection. It is not indeed 
so much a means of attracting or exciting 
love as it is of securing it. In fact it is 
scarcely known, until familiarity draws aside 
the veil of social restraint, and the character 
with its real virtues, is unfolded in the priva- 
cy of home. 

Franknesi. 

Bfi frank with the world. Frankness is 
the child of honesty and courage. Say just 
what you mean to do, upon every occasion 
•—taking it for granted that you mean to do 
what is right. If a friend ask a favor, you 
should grant it, if it is reasonable ; if it is 
not, plainly tell him why you cannot. You 
will wrong yourself and wrong him by equi- 
vocation of any kind. Never do a wrong 
thing to make a friend or to keep one, tlie man 
that requires you to do so is dearly purchased 
at such a sacrifice. Deal kindly, but firmly 
with all men ; you will find it the policy which 
wears best. There is no more dangerous 
experiment, than that of undertaking to be 
one thing to a man's face, and another thing 
behind his back. If the Tery consciousness 
of such duplicity does not degrade you in 
your own eyes, you must be lost to every 
noble fueling of Oii^ nature. We should Tivo 
and act, and speak, * out of doors.* as the say- 
ing is, and say and do what wc arc willing 
to be read and known of all men. It is not 
only best as a matter of principle, but a matter 
of policy. 

* I WISH you would give me that gold ring 
on your finger,' said a village dandy to a 
country girl, * for it resembles the duration 
of my love for you — it h.is no end.' ' Excuse 
me, sir, * I choose to keep it, for it is likewise 
emblematic of mine for you — it has no begin- 
ning.' 

Ktetteru Containinir Remittances^ 

Received at thie Ofice^ ending Wedneede^ laetf deduUien 

tke amonnt of Pottage paid. 

P. M. Denmark, N. Y. #9,00:0. B. S. Garoga, N. Y. «1,00; 

H. K. Gllboa, N. Y. fl.OO ; S. P. W. Sheffleld, Maw. #1,00 ; 

J. M. Palatine, N. Y. #1,00; M. W. Erie, Pa. #1^; H. 8. 



S. BaflfUo, N. Y. #0,&7i; J. N. B. lUiaca, N. Y. #1,00; 
C. S. W, Cataklll, N. Y. 6,00 M. H. H. Lockpor^ N. Y. 
#1.00; A H. W. Troy, N. Y. #1,00: J. A. M. Coxmckle, 
N. Y.#1,00; 8. H.Metlenrllle, N. Y. #S,oa 

BIBD, 

In Uil0 city, on the34Ui ulu Fielcber Caon of J«lim mod 
Ann WetUiekl, aged 4 yoari, 7 months and it? days 

On the 37iti alt. Richard ton of Richard J. and Ann 
Maria Wellg, ased 9 yean and 4 montlu. 

On the 90th alt. Mrs. Mary Noyes, In her 55th year. 

On the anh ult. Mr. Abraham Tallman, in his 31it year. 

On the fid inst. Mr. Shubael B. Coffin, in his 45 year. 

On the 4th inst. Mr. Obristopher f Iflfer, in his 33d year. 

At New-York, on the 4lh insu Catharine Bunker, In her 
37th year. .. , o 

At Murray, on the 27tb ult. of consumption, Mr. J. a. 
Hazard, formerly of Michigan, in the 96th yearof his age. 

At Hillsdale, on the 5th ulu Miss Cornelia, daughter of 
Col. Wm. Jordan, aged 95 years. ,. ^ , 

At lUiaca, on the S9th ult. WiUlam S. Pdton, M. D. in 
the 3Sd year of his age. 
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For the Rural Repository. 
To Iday. 

Hail brightest and bestof the change-bringing year I 

Sweet Florirt we covet thy reign ; 
Tho* your circling return marks timers eeaaelese 

career, 
You are welcome to all oi again you appear 

To gladden hill, valley and plain— 
And opening flowers as they burst into day, 
With their virgin perfume court thy breath, «unny 

May. ^ 
Joyous,light- footed maid I while amongst us you trip, 

With the zephyr's etherial boundj 
The bee from young flowrets fresh nectar shall sip, 
While thro* dew-spangled vales lambkins wantonly 
skip, 
And nature's wild wood-notes resound 
Thro* the copse-tangled grove, from the many-plu- 
med choir 
As your presence their glad little breasts shall inspire. 

While again in the rich verdant vesture of spring. 

You. have come to revisit the earth. 
The soul-cheering power of your spirit-borne wing, 
Boars sweet transports of bliss to each sentient thing, 

And gives life's keenest ecstacies birth— 
Now the heart feels again an impassioned thrill 
Froui the lay of the wood, or the plaint of the rilL 

Sweet spirit of spring 1 to your own mountain haunt 

At the dawn with light heart I'll repair, 
On the moss to recline of its steep, rugged slant, 
To catch the first strains of the wild matin chant, 

Of the variegate choristers there — 
As again you to nature such magic impart, 
Welcome— welcome bright May to each sensitive 
heart. H. Shutt8. 

From Alexander's Weekly Messenger. 
Some FeeliniT* of tbe Koart* 

BY CATHABINI H. WATERMAN. 

IIoMB feelings of the heart. 

Why do ye haunt me now, 
When the thick shades of care 

Press heavy on my brow 1 

Yc cling like ivy green 

Around a time-worn oak. 
Shining like rays of hope 

Amid the tempest's stroke. 

The changeful hues of life 

Seem gathering glad and bright, 

As soft and silver stars 
Make fair the clouds of night. 

The tempests of the heart. 

The storms of after years, 
The sick'ning, yearning thoughts 

So often washed with tears. 

They fade at thy approach, 
Sweet feelings warm and true, 

While on the spirit fall 
Thy drops of freshing dew. 

The dreary shades of care 
Are fleeting from mine eyes, • 

As fly the clouds of night 
Before the sun-bright skies 



Hope, with her rainbow wings. 

And beok'ning fingera bright/ 
Scatters across my path 

Her rays of early light 

Voices of long loved friends 

Whisper in music's breath *, 
Voices that, long ago. 

Were sadly hushed in death. 

They greet me once again 

Upon the smiling earth. 
We stand together now 

Beside the household hearths 

tiand linked in hand, we gaze 
Into each other's eyes, , 

As tho' the sdythe of time 
Had severed not love*s tie^ 

It is but fency all— 

These things have fled away t 
But spirit of the past, 

Sweet spirit with me stay* 

Home feelings of the heart. 

Oh ! linger round me still. 
Let my sick bosom feel 

Once more a happy thrilL 

From tbe Lady's Book. 

Stanzas to tbe Monaory of JL* E« li* 

Written after reading the confirmation of tbe rumor 
that Mifls Landon, or Mrs. M*LeaB, bad died at Cape 
Town, Africa. 

BT MBS. HALt. 

And thou art gone ! The bridal rose 

Fresh on thy laureled head — 
A land of new, vrild, worittrous scenes 

Before thy fancy spread- 
Song on thy lip — it cannot be ! 

I scarce believe thee deadi 

Bring flowers ! pale flowers I'^but who for thee 

An offering meet can bring 1 
Who paint thy Muscj like Huma bright. 

Forever on the wing 1 
Or wake the tones that thrilled the soul, 

Poured from thy lyre's full string* 

They say thy heart's warm buds of hope 

Had never felt a blight { 
That 'mid gay throngs, in festive hallj 

Thy step was ever light — 
At gatherings round the social heartli 
None wore a smile more bright. 

And yet upon thy world of song 

Dark shadows always sleep j 
The beings by thy fancy forthed, 

Seem only boni to weep- 
Why did thy soul's sweet fountains pour 

A tide of grief so deep 1 

Was the prophetic shadow cast 

By Afric's land of gloom. 
That thy genius ever linked 

The poison with the bloom 1 
And 'raid the fairest flowers of bliss 

Still reared the lonely tomb 7 

In vain we search for thought's deep source, 

Its mystery none may tell ; 
We only know thy dreams were sad> 
- And thus it hath befel. 
That Love's bright wreath crown' d thee for Death! 

Dark fate— and yet * 'tis well 1' 

Ah, well for thee ;— thy strength had failed 
To bear the exile's chain, 



The weary, pining, home-sick lot^ 

Which withers hsart and br«in 9 
And He, who framed thy soul's fine pulse^ 

In mercy spared the pain. 
And while we mourn a * Pleiad lost,' 

From out Mind's brilliant sky ; ' 

A Lyre unitrungj whose • charmed chords' 

Breathed strains that ne'er can die, 
aive us, d, God 1 the fioth which sees 

The spirit's Home on high^ 
Sweet Minstrel of the Heart fiarewell— 

How many grieve fer thcc J 
What kings could ne*er eommahd is tliincj 

Love's tribute from the Free- 
While flowers bloomj stars defekthe skyj 
And mourners weep and lovers sigh. 

Thou wilt remembered be! 
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On Saturday, theSll of June, 18», wlU heJssMd Ifce 
first number of the Sixteenth rolvme {SevenaJTew Sertee} 
of the Rural RspoBiTORY. «*,».* »-r.i 

On Issuing the proposals for a new volume of the Karmi 
Retiository, Uie publisher tenders bis most sincere »«iiofWl- 
edgemeots to all Ck)ntribtttor., A«ent« and SufcjcrlJ«j Nj 
the liberal support which they have aflbrded him ftom ifce 
commencement of this publication. New •siurM«»i« 
the part of the publisher of a periodical ''bich has i^od 
the test of years, would see» superfluous, he will tfc««- 
forc only say, Uiat It will be conducted on a •inUar piaa 
and published In the same form as hereioft>re, and that m 
pains or expense shall be spared to promote their pratifi- 
cation by iu further Improvement In typographical exeat- 
tion and original and selected matter. 

coBfmTionrs. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY wUl be pnblWied e*eit 
other Saturday, In tll» Quarto form, and wlU ooasate 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a UUe mfS 
and Index to the volume, makbig la the whole 808 pi«c* 
It will be printed In handsome style, on Medium paper of 
a superior quality, with good type ; making, at the c»d of 
the year, a neat and ustefal volame coaulntog lomna 
equal to one thousand duodecimo pages, whicla wlU m 
both amusing and Instructive in Aiture years. 

TERMS.— The Sixteenth volume, (Seventh Nrw Series) 
will commence on the 22d of June next, at the low rate of 
One Dollar per annum in advance,or Oiu DeUrn- omA Fif»§ 
Oiit# at the expiration of three months from tbe lime of 
subscribing. Any person, who will remit us Five DoHan, 
free of postage, shall receive fftx copies, and any penaB, 
Who will remit usT<|n Dollars, free of postage, shall recelw 
twelve copies and one copy of cither of the luneviooa val- 
umes. 5^No subscription received fbrless ihanoaeycar. 

Names of subscribers with the amount of SabseripciM 
to be sent as soon as possible to the publisher, 

WILLIAM B. 8TODDASD. 

Hudson, Columbia Cb. JV. r. 1839. 

^y- EDITORS, who wish to exehsnge, are respectfaUy 
requested to give the above a few insertions, or at leasts 
notice, and receive SubscrlpUons. 



3©m ^mx'mw3M<B> 

Executed with neatness, accuracy and despatch, at the 
office of the Rur^l Rkpository, No. 138, Cor. of Wans* 
and Third Streets, such as 

Books, Pamphletaj Catds^ Cheeks, BandbiSs 
of every description, on thebcstoftype,andOB asreasse- 
ablc terms, as at any office in tbe city. 



THE RURAL REPOSITORY, 

IS rusLisnnn bvbrt otubr saturdat, at nvrwni ». t. *t 

WilUiyn 1^ StoddarA. 

It is printed in the Ouarto form and wlU eevtaia 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title pa^ 
and index to the volume. 

TERMS.— One Dollar per annum in advance, or Oae 



Dollar and Fifty Cento, at the expiration of three s 
from the time of subscribing. Any person who wiB rtmil 



us Five Dollars, free of postage, shall receive atx « , 
and any person, who will remit us Tea DoUais, free af 
postage, shall receive twelve copies, and one copy ofeiifaq ' 
of the previous volumes. Jt^ No sobacrlptiOM iet«ii«d 
for less than one year. All the back nnmbcn fUiaishrd 
to now subscribers. 

i^ All order andXommuiiicatlons mu«| be foHfmi 
to receive attention. ^ '^ 1 / 
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Mary of Mantua. 

A TRUB BTORT. 
BT e. F. R. JAMES. 

*Thx iioble houce of Gonzaga,' says an 
Italifili writer, in the jenriMl, ^ had declined 
from lis former splendor, and forgetful of iis 
ancient valor and wisdom, had ^iven itself up 
fo luxury and intemperance.* Tliree brothers 
bad successively filled the ducal chair, Fran- 
cesco, Ferdinando, and Vincenzo, and each 
had distinguished himself not by restoring 
any vigor to a decaying line, but by intVodu- 
cing new modes and forms of vice. 

The flrst of these brothers, Franceso, had 
left one child by a neglected and injured wife ; 
"bnt thai child was a daugliter, in her inere^, 
infancy when the father died, and while the 
undoubted law bestowed the Duohjr of Mantua 
oo the brother of the deceased prince, the 
arm of power gave him also the Duchy of 
Moiitferrat, which the lawyers of Italy held 
to belong of her own riglit to Mary of Man- 
tua. Under the guardianship of her uncle 
Ferdinand, she rose towards womanhood, 
Acquiring new graces and new sceomplish- 
meiils every hour, but rarely suffered to 
appear at his court, and kept carefully from 
the eyes and tongues of all who might be 
captivated by her beauty or inform her of her 
rigltts. 

At length, however, in the year 16«6, the 
consequences of his vice and follies carried 
Ferdinand childless to the grave, and the last 
male of the race, Vincenzo, bound his brow 
with the ducal wreath of a Mantua. Scarce- 
ly had he taken possession of tlie Dukedom, 
when M«iry received a sunnnons to ap|>eHr in 
bis presence, and hastened to obey. She was 
at the time in the Convent of — , a few 
miles from ilie city of Mnntua, in which she 
liad been educated, and usually resided. No 
state, no display; marked out the Princess 
from amongst the nuns ; and it was only u 
greater degree of liberty, a different dress, 
and the practice of the various accomplish- 
iiiente which formed the relief of her solitary 



life, that distinguished the fair young Duchess 
of the Montferrat from her cloistered coni- 
ptmions. Two servants, indeed, were allowed 
to her ; the maid who had attended upon her 
from her youth, and the good man who had 
been ordinary ecuyer to her mother. She 
had mtdes, too, to take the fresh air, beyond 
the limits of the convent gardens, so that 
her life was easy if not happy ; and feeling 
no passions, knowing no joys beyond the 
simple ones of her condition, she sought not 
to change a fute so calm amidst that sea of 
troubles, the distant roaring of whose waves 
she heard even in her tranquil solitude. 

It was evening when she received the sum- 
mons fo attend upon the Duke, and her heart 
beat somewhat quicyy, for many a dark tale 
had been told within the convent walls, of the 
criiiies and t^uUs of Vincenzo of Gonzaga, 
the faiihless priest, the married cardinal. Ii 
was evening, and in the autumn, but yet warm 
and briglit, wii'* glowing skies and rich ver- 
dure, and grapes swinging from tree to tree^ 
ready for the basket of the husbandman ; and 
as M.iry stood in the convent garden %vahing 
for the carriage which was to convey her to 
Mantua, as fair and beautiful a scene was 
spread out before her eyes as the pencil ever 
borrowed from the land of sunshine. Wide 
extended beneath her view, lay the fair Man 
tuan plains towards Verona — plains and 
scenes which never quitted the memory of 
the great Roman poet, though he abandoned 
his birth place for more southern f^ids— and 
there bathed in purple liglit with every blue 
shadow, mingled with liquid tiold, appeared the 
i»enlle sweeps am! soft luies of trees and man- 
ifold streams, with here and there the (eudal 
castle crowning an eminence, or the tower of 
some village church rising up out of the dell. 
The sonjis of the vine gat'.ierers, for they 
had already begun, made the air tuneful ; and 
the sight of manifold living objects in the 
distance, triins of gay peasantry, the loaded 
cart, the quick- driven car, and the silver-gray 
cattle swimmirtg in Mincio, rendering the 
landscape e,ny as well as beautiful. 

Nor was ^^ iry herself (could any eye h.»ve 
seen her there) an object worthy of but slight 



remark. Exquisitely lovely, with an air and 
expression not exactly of melancholy, but of 
that calm pensiveness which her life and sit- 
uation were so well calculated to give, she 
stood by the wall of the convent garden, partly 
leaning U|K>n a worn stone table which bad 
much the character of an ancient tomb, partly 
resting against a high goihic cross which rose 
from the low wall of the garden, and marked 
out — to the eyes of those who traveled the 
road that ran at tne bottom of the deep bank 
below — the abode &C those who dedicating 
themselves to a life of religious solitude, 
found peace or discontent according to tlie 
<^i|ltng8 of their iie^n hearts. Her whole 
{)erson was full of loveliness, her whole atti- 
tude replete with grace. Her hands rested 
crossed on a book, which she had taken to 
while away the tiin*r, her head was slightly 
bent forward, and her eyes gazing upon the 
distant prospect — the distant prospect always 
more striking, because more aided by fancy 
than that which is near ; and the wnrni love- 
liness of her complexion*~with the white 
drapery in whit-h she was clothed, contrasted 
beautifully with the cold gray stone at: J } uiiow 
lichens of the ancient cross and table of 
stone. 

As she thus stood and gazed she heard a 
voice not far distant say, * Lady !* in a low 
and gentle tone. Those %vere days, however, 
in which danger was so frequently close to 
the domestic hearth, that preparation was 
ever the part of manly courage, apprehen- 
sions a natural part of womanly weakness. 

Mary of Mantua started suddeidy back, 
and looked round with fear, but the same 
voice repeated, * Lady, be not alarmed. It 
is a friend who would warn you of matter 
touching; your safety.* 

At the same time, from behind the ruined 
colunm of what had once been a small chap- 
el attached to the walls, came forth a stran- 
ger with a slow step, as if afraid, by any sud- 
den movement, of scaring the fiir girl away. 
The wall was still between them it is true : 
but the stranger held his j^iddy footing easily 
on the top of the high bauk, ^uid the wall was 
! there not breast higii. 
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Bfary of Mantua drew buck ; >he turned 
one timid glance towards the raonaeiery— it 
wae witbin aif^t, the people, who were elowly 
preparing the carnage, were within call ; the 
stranger was alonft, too. But that was not 
all ; there was an open candor in his took, a 
nobility In his demeanor, a frank free grace 
in his countenance, thai struck and won upon 
her. He was in the prime of youth, with a 
warm glowing cheek and bright eye. The full 
srching lips, parted in somewhat of a smile at 
lier apprehensions, and there was a cheerful 
glance in his eye that spoke of a bright free 
spirit. Above the ordinary height ; tall and 
graceful, thongh his features were like some 
that she had seen before *, his person and 
complexion were any thing but Ii<ilinn, and 
had be not spoken the language without the 
slightest accent, she might have taken him 
for some of the followers of the house of 
Austria. The whole, however, was extremely 
pleasing, and though still somewhat aUrmed, 
she at length ventured to ask what were his 
wishes. 

' Be not afraid, Lady !' he answered, in a 
low sweet-toned voice, 'i come to save 
you from danger, not t* place you in it.— 
Approach a little nearer, for 1 must speak 
low, and must not be seen by any but you.' 

She took a step nearer to the place where 
he stood, and looking upon him as a timid 
fawn looks at those who would draw it to eat 
bread out of their hand. 

* Listen !* he suid ; * listen Mary of Man 
Uia, for what I have to say impbris you much 
to know— -and I have short time to siy^ it.— 
Your hand is a prize, for which three Princes 
now will strive. First, Yinccnzo, Duke of 
Mantua V 

* Heaven forbid !' exclaimed Mary, in a 
^jjCfear ; • can you mean tiiy uncle ?' 

^ Even so ! ' answered the stranger ; ' but 
hear me out, fair maid, for the time is short. 
The next is one you know welt, Ferrand, 
Prince of Guastella.' 

' 1 know him not !' cried Mary, with a look 
of horror, * Once, only once, have I seen his 
dark and lowering face, but I have heard 
enough to make me abhor the ground that 
bears him.* 

The stranger made no comment, but went 
on * The third is Charles, Duke of RhetcL' 

* An alien to our race, and the son of my 
father's enemy !* exclaimed Mary. 

The stranger smiled api^arently pleased. 

* These are three Princes,* he said ; * but 
what say you. Lady if a simple gentleman, of 
noble birth, and of some renown— against 
these three Princes, fair fortunes, and all tlie 
world to boot— were to enter the list for 
that fair hand ?' 

* He were a bold man !' answered Mary, 
with a deep blush. 

' Thank God ! he is a bold man,' replied 



the stranger^—* but to my more pressing task, 
for I see the carriage is nearly ready. The 
Prince of Guastella is now within the territory 
of Mantua ; he knows that this night you 
enter the city. If you go by the ordinary 
road, you will fall into his hands, and nothing 
but a miracle can savis you from his power. 
When you come to the vineyard of Perrioiii. 
'just opposite the castle of Fi^deric di Sasso, 
order the driver to turn down the left hand 
road and follow it to the city. Aid shall 
be near at hand, if needful ; but it were 
better, far better to avoid than to encounter 
evil.* 

' Oh ! belter, far better 1* echoed Mary ; 
* but oh ! gentle stranger, do not leave me. If 
you have power give me protection against 
that daring man.' 

* I will not be far from thee, fairest and 
brightest,' replied the stranger, * but have I 
not said, that I am without power in the laud. 
What tliis hand can do shall be done in your 
defence, and if it be needful to pour out the 
last drop of my heart's blood, it shall he 
staked as freely as a gambler's ducat. A 
few faithful servants, too, will not flinch from 
iheir poor master in the hour of need ; and 
if you are saved from hazard, my guerdon 
shall be one kiss from that fair lumd. Shall 
it not be so ?' 

* Oh, you might claim far better boon than 
that !' cried Mary, eagerly. 

* Well, then it shall be so,' he said ; ' one 
ki«8 of those sweet lips ! But now, bethink 
you, lady how would you meet your uncle ? 
If. as sure I am he will, he offers, contrary 
lo God's law, 10 make his brother's child his 

I wife, be wise, and drive not his passionate 
mind to frenzy. He has a wife still living ; 
but the bond^ between them the pliant churci 
is now about to sever. Be cautious ; show 
no harsh repugnance. Tell him that you 
can hear no such words so long as he is 
priest, uncle, husband to another ; that all 
those bonds must be loosened by the church, 
ere you can even let his words rest in your 
ear. But, lo I they seek you ; I must away I 
Contrive some short delay, that I may reach 
the poinlSof danger first. To-morrow, at 
this hour, if you have returned, I will seek 
you here.' 

Thus saying, the stranger turned and left 
her, and in a few minutes the servants sought 
her. saying that the carriage was ready. The 
directions of the stranger she followed im- 
plicitly, trusting with the confidence of un- 
chastened youth. She detained the carriage 
for a few minutes, and then ordered the 
coachman to drive as she had been instructed. 
The Italian looked at her in sulky silence, 
and went on as if iutending to obey; but 
when the vehicle reached the turning of the 
road, he was evidently about to pursue the 
way which iiad been forbidden. Mary of 



Mantua, however, stopped the carriage, and 
trying to raise her gentle voice into a sliarp 
tone of displeasure, asked how he dared to 
disobey. 

The man replied surlily, ' because it Is the 
best road !' and he would cettahily have driven 
on had not the old servant who attended upon 
her interfered to enforce his mistress* com- 
mand. Even his authority the driver was 
inclined to resist ; but while with true Italian 
carelessness of time, loud words, exaggera- 
ted gesture, the two were arguing, there came 
a sound of horses galloping. It was what the 
driver wished and expected, and, looking up 
the road, he saw a body of some ten or 
twelve mounted men, coming at full speed. 
Mary saw them too, and terror and anguish 
took possession of her heart. As they came 
on, however, there suddenly appeared other 
figures between her and them. From amongst 
the trees and viiieyarcls poured a little band 
on foot and horseback, and at their head, 
managing his fiery horse with ease and ^ace, 
he whom she had seen at the convent not an 
hour before. Of her he now took no notice ; 
but standing firm in the way formed with his 
band a barrier between her and the coming 
horsemen. The driver still paused, though 
she besought him to go on, and she could 
behold swords crossed and pistols fired, and 
one or two horseman fly up the road again^— 
She sa»v not well which party had tlie advan- 
tage, but the driver judged more cleariy, and 
smacking his whip^ drove down the road ha 
Iiad been ordered to take. 

New agitation now fell upon Mary of Man- 
tua as she approached the abode of her uncle ; 
and as drawbridge after drawbridge, gate aAer 
gate was passed, she prayed to heaven for 
strength and prudence to save herself from 
the dark horror of his love. 

She had not seen the Duke Yiocenzo fur 
many years, and bad long forgotten him. so 
that imagination drew her own sketch from 
the rumors and stories of the day. It was 
now twilight, and she was usliered up the 
long flights of marble stairs— afterwards de- 
stroyed in the cruel sacking of the city— and 
then into a cabinet where she remembered 
having played in the days of her chUtthood 
when her father was living and tlie Duko of 
Mantua. It now seemed smaller but more 
gh>omy, though it was well lighted, and on 
the opposite side sat one whose appearaace 
at once niarked out the Prince* He arose 
and advanced towards her as diflferent a being 
as it was possible to conceive, from all that 
she had previously fancied. Tall, gracefid, 
handsome, thougli in his declioe, and tboogli 
sickness^— perliaps vice— -IM worn all tbe 
rosy lines of youth away, and left uotbiog 
biu the shadow of beauty behind, his appear- 
ance was certainly far more prepossessiug 
than Mary of Mantua had expected. Never- 
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tliele«s, there was something in the expres- 
sion of his countenance-— something fn the 
fixed and criticising gaze with which he look- 
ed upon the lovely creature before him, that 
made an involuntary shudder pass over her 
frame ; and when he took her by the hand, 
and, as her uncle, kissed her chedc, the warm 

' blood rose up in it, and she thought of the 
warning she had received and of him who 
had given it. 

The Duke was not long ere he spokd upon 
that theme which she most dreaded to hear ; 
but he spoke not iu the terms which might 
have been most painfbl to her. He traced it 
bnt as a matter of court necessity ; he talked 
of his marriage with her as a thing that would 
benefit the state. Princes he said must be 
the slaves to their duties, and though he 
doubted not, that to one so young and beauti- 
ful as herself, it must be somewhat painful to 
unite herself to a man in the decline of life, 
yet he was sure that she would make no op- 
position to that which would set at rest for- 
ever all the contending cluims on Mantua and 
Montferrat. 

So well and wisely h^d her unknown conn- 
ccllor hitherto advised her, that Mary follow- 
ed his directions in this also to the letter- 
she showed no repugnance, but bending down 
wKh tlie ingenious blush of modesty upon her 
cheek, she replied as he had dictated. The 
Duke seemed pleased ; perhaps It was more 
than he expected, and he replied with san- 
gtitue expectation that bis divorce would not 
now be long delayed, after which a dispen- 
sation would be easily obtained. There 
was but one thing which Mary besought him 
earnestly to grant, which was, that she might 
return on the morrow to the convent where 
she pMsed her early days. 

The Duke consented ; but while he spoke, 
the old attendant, who had ever remained 
attaclied to her was admitted by a page, and 
betiding low, he refhted to the Duke the ad- 
venture which had befallen them on the way, 
and commented bitterly on the treachery of 
their drhrer. The duke sent for his secre- 
tary and whispered a word in his ear ; and as 
he was leading Mary to the hall where supper 
waited them, there came through the windows 

^ the sonnd of a volley and one shrill piercinji 
cry. The Duke moved gracefully on by her 
side without a change of countenance ; but 
Mary turned deadly pale, and on the fol- 
lowing morning another servant drove the 
vehicle that contained her back to the con- 
vent. 

It was about noon when she arrived, an<i 
the busy nuns surrounded her like a swarm 
of bees. Thty were all eager to hear tidings 
from without, but they were soon satisfied ; 
imd at the same evening hour at which on the 
day before she had watched the f<iir prospect 
of the Mantua plains, she again stood by the 



table of stone in the convent garden and the 
stnmger was by her side. She thanked him 
eagerly, and often looked upon the bright and 
flowing countenance that gazed with tender 
admiruiion upon her again. 

* Have I not won my reward ?* he said. 

Mary replied not, but cast down her eyes 
with a warm blush. The stranger bent over 
her, and with the tenderness of love, chast- 
ened by respect, he pressed his lips to her*s. 

' Mary !* he said, * Mary, I will win thee 
or die. Three more evenings will I stand 
by yon old shrine in the dear hope of seeing 
you again, and then my footsteps must 
wander from thee far. But I leave thee not 
uniratched, nor unguarded. My spirit shall 
hover round thee though my body be ab- 
sent; and I promise, I swear in three 
months more, even to a day, to stand again 
in your presence, and win you for my bride 
or die.' 

There might have been many in Mary's 
stale and station who would have thought 
the stranger bold to believe she might be 
won by an unknown and inferior person, 
»nd to talk as if he were born to contend for 
her hand with princes. But Mary thought 
not so ; feelings that she had never known 
before were busily possessing themselves of 
her heart, and though to feel them they made 
her thrill with something like apprehension, 
yet they were so sweet sl^e would do nothing 
to banish them. She lingered with him 
long and he with Imt* and for thre* nights 
more they met, and passed a happy hour, 
gilded with the dawning brightness of young 
love. 

He lefl her on the third with a painful and 
anxious fiirewell ; and Mary now felt how 
lonely was her state of being. 

The hours flew heavily, the days rolled 
on in care and anxiety— but she forgot not 
the absen^ ; and every rumor that she heurd 
of movements at the court of Rome regard- 
ing her uncle's divorce, made her heart sick. 
But Vincenzo himself seemed to press mut- 
ters but feebly, and when ut length the appal- 
ling news reached her th.it he was free, he 
showed no inclinmion to profit bye that free- 
dom. She then heaid that he was sick— -sick 
even to the gates of death, and there were 
rumors of arming in Guastella, and of Aus- 
trian forces moving to^take possession of 
Mantua on the Duke*s decease, or of France 
sending armies to secure it for the house of 
Nevers. Then came tidings of messengers 
hurrying to and fro between Paris and Man- 
tua and Rome, and so went by the time till 
three months had passed over, and then, 
though the air was wintery, Mary eagerly 
hurried forth, and stood by the table of stone 
as the sun was sinking to repose. She gazed 
over the Mantua plain, but no one was seen ; 
she listened, but heard not the voice whose 



memory had cheered her solitude. The sun 
sank and all was darkness. 

With a heart sad and depressed she was 
taking her way back to the convent when the 
bell at the gate rung, and an immediate sum- 
mons was given her to proceed to Mantua, 
in one of the Duke's carriages, with aU speed, 
to hear the last injunctions of her dying undo. 
Suite now surrounded her, guards were on 
each side of tlie vehicle, and in the convent 
parior waited a high dame of the court to 
accompany her on the way. 

The scene she had to go through, Mary 
felt would be painful ; but there was a greater 
degree of depression at her lieart than even 
the anti^jptiou of sunding by the death-%t2^ 
of her tincle could account for. Gloomy 
then and desponding, disappointed and anx- 
ious, Mary entered the carriage, asking her- 
self what was to be her fate when her uncle 
should be no more. The night was dark 
and stormy ; the dull winds blew and whistled 
along the road, and for about a mile not a word 
was spoken by either Mary or her companion. 

At length, however, the lady said, * I have 
been commanded to inform your highness as 
soon as we were actually on the way, that it 
will be necessary for you to prepare your 
mind for a great change of condition. The 
Duke is, as you know, at the point of death. 
The Duke of Nevers is next heir to the cor- 
onet of Mantua, and as it is absolutely necessa- 
ry that all claims to this duchy and Montferrat 
should center in one race, it has been deter- 
mined that your Highness should give your 
hand to the young Duke of Rhetel, son of the 
Duke of Nevers. The prince defined to be 
your husband has already arrived in Mantua, 
as there is the most urgent necessity that 
your marriage should take place before the 
death of Duke Vincenzo, he lias generously 
determined that even in his mortal illness, he 
will see the alliance contemplated 
night, the proper dispensations bavii^ already 
arrived from Rome. ^ 

It was with difficulty that Mary of Mantua 
prevented herself from sinking off the seat 
in terror and agony. The horror, the awful 
horror of being called upon in a moment to 
wed one whom she had never before beheld, 
while her heart was but too surely given to 
another, overpowered her for a few minutes ; 
but then she recollected all the resolution 
and courage of her race; she protested 
against the cruelty and injustice of the act 
which her uncle proposed to commit, and 
solemnly declared that nothing should induce 
her to yield her hand iu such an indecent haste 
to an utter stranger. The lady who accom- 
panied her, heard all with that chilling cold- 
ness which Is far more dispiriiing than actual 
opposition, and merely said, * that she feared 
her Highness would find hersetf forced to 
obey.' 
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MM17 had recourse to sileace, and (hough 
her heart was sad and heary, it remaiaed 6rin, 
and 8he aaid to herself, ' Tliey can but kill 
me— that thcjr will not do— and if they do, 
better so to die/ 

Once more ihen she passed the manifold 
gales and draw-bridges, and entered what 
she felt to be, for her, one vast dark prison ; 
but she thought of him she loved, and though 
she called him cruel in her own heart fur not 
having come to adviae or deliver her, still she 
felt that she loved, and that she could not, 
diired not wed another. 

.The gates of the palace were at length 
reached ; the courts were filled with soldiers ; 
^^Qjpanoa guarded the entrance ; eyrjr thing 
told that vast preparations had been made to 
secure tranquillity among the people on the 
death of the reigning Duke. She suw limine 
streaming from the hall above, and, led for- 
ward hy her companion, slie advanced up 
the wide staircase and into the ami-chamber. 
There, however, an officer addressed her, 
* All is ready, Dladani ; the Duke %vai(8 
your Highness ; there is not a moment to 
spare !* 

' Go forward Madam V said Mary to the 
lady who aceompanied Iter, ^ go forward, and 
teH my tmcle my unalterable resolve, as I an 
iiounced it to you.* 

The lady paused and looked back, but she 
saw that Mary could not escape, and advan- 
cing, she entered the hall beyond, leaving the 
door ajar behind her. Mary could only see 
the faded form of her micle lying on a 
splendid couch, and looking as if death had 
already achieved the victory. But she lieard 
first his voice very sliarplyy * If not by good 
will, by force !' and then another, but a 
sweeter voice, and tlie French tongue, • Let 
me speak with her for a moment, my gracious 
Lord.* 

.Ao^instant after the door opened, and 
clothed in princely apparel, a young man 
appearft— but Mary's heart be.tt fast— her 
knees trembled-^he color came and went 
in her cheek-— site stretched forth her arms 
towards him— slie feU aknost f«iint'mg on his 
bosom. 

*Oh ! why came you not? why came yon 
not ?* she cried. 

* Hark, Miry V he answered as the palace 
dock struck loud and clear, ' hark, beloved, 
it is our hour of meeting ! and I am liere. 
Thine own dear cousin, Charles of Gonza- 
gs— will you refuse the Duke of lUietel 
•tiU?' 

The warm, warm blood, was all over tlmt 
bright («ce ; but the smile— the timid yet 
confiding smile, spoke more than words could 
have done, aod in a moment more the Dtibe of 
Rliecel led 00 to the akar raised in the h;*!! 
heyoiid) a trembling, a bkwhing, bnc not an 
UHh;it»|)y bride. 
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THE BULLOCK'S HEAD* 
Ort * a friend in need is a friend Indeed** 

BT BE0 BARLETCORK. 

Do not imagine, ray worthy reader, that 
every little production of the writer is the 
work of his own imagination altogether, and 
intended only for the amusement of his agri- 
cidturiil friends, durinji; a whiter evening, or 
foul siunnier*s day. Many of his communi- 
cations have truth for their origin, and none 
more so, than the following little story, 
which, it is hoped, may be instrumental in 
producing some good, although, compared 
with the famous contributions from Mattaktes 
and Dancing Hittt it may be thought of no 
great import. 

It was a cold, a chilly morning ; I stood 
conversing with a friend near the old CradU 
of Liberijft wtien I was accosted by an appa- 
rently forlorn by-stander with a request to 
contribute a few cents to buy his children 
some bread. It was an affecting appeal to 
my sensibility ; but I was determined not to 
be deceived in the case, as sometimes I had 
been, and egregiously imposed upon ; there* 
fore the following dialogue took place be 
tween us. 

' I must know to tvhom I give my money.' 

* My name, sir, is John Marlow ;* I am a 
cooper by trade. I had once a little property, 
but have been unfortunate, and lost it aH by 
reason of sickness and ill usage. I huve a 
wife and young family— four boyfl and one 
girl, and, sir, 'tis a troth, I find hard steerage 
and scanty rations. I am willing to work at 
any thing I can do, yet it is but now and 
then I can find a job, whereby to earn a 
trifle.* 

' Well, you talk sensibly ; but I fisar that 
you now and then take a little drop of the ar- 
dent.* 

* Tliat*s no more than speaking truth. The 
poor, sir, as well as the rich, seek to * drive 
dull care away ;* 'tis trouble and bad com- 
panions that inclines me to drink ; could 
get wherewithal to stistain my little ones, I'd 
say with all my hesrt, away with all drinking.* 

* Very jvteU ; be resolved ; I'll try you ; 
go with me.* 

I was determined to make trial to savc 
this nufortunate feUow and his family, if pos- 
sible. Accordingly I fumislied him from a 
cook house with a kettle of chocohite and a 
plenty of bread, and weivt with him, whlmut 
delay, to his Immble abode, where poverty 
and wretchedness presented themselves in 
all their deTormity. One small room answer- 
ed for parlor, lor kitchen and for lodging. 
Here was the wife, sorrowed and suffering. 
She showed evidence of having seen better 
days, and of native spirit and smartness ; but 
though there wus a willingness on her part to 
* Tliif aane I ktve Maimed. 



exert herself^ yet she was totally without the 
means. A broken pine uUe, a bottomless 
chair, a little broken croekery, an iron poc« 
and a knife and fork or two, with a straw bed 
and scanty covering of various rags, &c. in 
one corner, seemed to compose the whole of 
their furniture. I thought to myself, • well 
Ben, you have something to do now.' The 
poor, naked children became as merry as 
crickets, at tlie prospect of a plentiful meal, 
and i had the cheering satisfaction of admin- 
istering both to the comfort and the joy of 
this most wretchedly needy family. 

* I will go ahead in this bushiess now,* saki 
I to myself, « and see whnt It wiU oosm to.* 
I told Marlow and hie wife tbstf if they had the 
disposition to help tlieniselves, they shooM 
not lack the means. They both, with tears 
of gratitude, expressed their warmest thnnks, 
and manifested the utmost desire to do «n 
they could ; but I made it a •tne qua non that 
ardent spirit should be toully dispensed with. 
At this the wife expressed her most decided 
satisfaction, saying* that rum had been their 
worst enemy. Marlow gave strong assuran- 
ces that he would meddle no more with liquor. 
And now I took him to the market, teH'mg 
hmi that I would give him a chance to liel|» 
himself. With a ninepenny bit, which I gave 
him, he purchased an ox-head^ This he took 
home, and hw wife boiled the flesh from the 
bones, which with an addttiooal supply of 
bread gave tliem several hearty n^eals. The 
fat or grease, she was carefnd to save by it- 
self, which MhHow took to the soapbofier*^ 
to sell ; but from his appearance he tvas sti^ 
pected of being a tliief. Such is one of the 
misfortunes to which the poor are sometimeo 
liable. The article was taken from him ; bat 
I had the satisfaction of seeing it restored* 
and of recommending him as a customer to 
the soapboiler. Two ox-ktadB were his aext 
purchase, with which he went tliroogh the 
same process as before ; end thus, following 
up the trade, he soon foaud himeelf with 
money in his pock<rt. He was carefiil to keep 
aloof from his old tippling associates. I took 
care to neglect nothing on my ptut, bat 
watched hmi conetaiuly, I eoon found to my 
joy that I had effected « good purpose ; that 
his habits and feelings and spirits ivere entire- 
ly changed ; what was needful hi his fsnidy 
he was supplied witli ; his wife was happy, bis 
children were clothed, and sent to school ; 
and there wae tidiness and comfort— cheer- 
ful looks and joyful hearts in the little habit- 
ation. 

Marlow was faiiliful, and for a long time, 
till I excused his being thus particular, never 
failed weekly to render to me em account ef 
his stewardship. By my advice he purchased 
n woodsaw and horse, and lost no opportuni- 
ty to use them, as often as he could, lie eras 
found to be exact and honest, and therefore 
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vtM raucli eniplojcd In several respectable 
und wealthy fannUies. He also procured a 
bandoart, ivkh which be eamed considerable ; 
and finally as business increased, he found it 
to bis aduantage to own a horse and wagon, 
which he purchasedi and so, as he said, be 
* drove ahead.' Thus proceeding* step by 
step, and with care and caution, be rose from 
tbe sloQgh of misery, ietemperanoe and pov- 
erty to a cooifortable and respectable living'. 
This family was well ^nd suitably provided 
for, and the enjoyment of the present, with 
good prospects of future success, made all 
cheerful aad hap(^. In Uiis prosperous con- 
dition WM tbe family of John Marlow many 
years ago, when I departed from tbe New 
England metropolis, and took up my abode 
in another State. I did not forget this, my 
protogee, but made inquiries after him when- 
ever I bad an opportunity, and bad tbe pleas- 
ure of bearing y^st he still continued 9n in 
tbe * full tide of successful experiment ;* till 
at leagtb ) was told that he bad left Boston 
and moved into the country ; but tp what 
particular part I could not learn. I bad long 
considered Marlow sale and sure, and that 
no special interference of mine on his behalf 
was aqy further necessary ; and the satisfac- 
tion arising from the reflection of having lent 
him a helping band in time of need was such, 
I feel assured, as none can know but those 
who may have experienced it. He bad be- 
come a respectable, industrious citizen, and 
an honor to society, as tlie sequel will show. 
Hecemly, while jourueying in the interior 
of New York State, I put up for the night at 
tto inn in a village of tbe Qenesce territory. 
An arbitration of some importance bad called 
together a large collection of people at the 
piaee,— Having a Yankee's curiosity, after uk- 
Hig some refreshment, I also made one of tbe 
spectators of the Court room. The crowd 
was great, as is generally tbe case at one of 
these country trials, and it was difiScult to get 
a sight at their Honors, as the- gentlemen of 
Che Reference were frequently styleil. Sev 
eral time^Jj^ name o( Marlow struck my car. 
* vAfor Joto ^RU do justice,' said some one.— 
^ They have got the right man in the center,' 
another observed. * Yes, yes,' replied'a third, 
*' Marlow is both wise and honest, and can 
see as far through a millstone as any one.' 
I was at once impressed witli the thought tliat 
this miglit be my old acquaintance, and made 
an ^ort to get a view of the Court ; and to 
tny astonishment and admiration, there to be 
sure, sat, cliairman and chief arbitrator, my 
own J6h$i Marlow^ once the needy and help- 
less sou of charity. My curiosity now drew 
sue from the court room to an interview with 
the landlord, from wlioro I learned that Mar- 
low was one of his neighbors-— a man of char- 
acter and property, a m^istrate, and held in 
iiigb esteem for his good understanding and 



integrity ; tliat he had lived in the place sev- 
eral years, and owned an excellent farm, 
which be well understood bow to manage, 
&z;c. 

The next morning after breakfast, I made 
haste to visit this fatnily, and the reader will 
at once believe that it was a most interesting 
meeting. I found that Marlow had perse- 
vered in his ^ood purposes fvr beyond my 
utmost expectation, and prosperity had been 
on his side in almost every thing. His fam- 
ily were now mostly adults ; some of his 
children were abroad and some at home, but 
all doing well. His wife notable, industrious 
and attentive, bad, on her part, been a kind 
and careful mother. I saw nothing hi dooni 
or out, about any part of the premises, but 
what indicated a good husband and a good 
wife. In fact, peace and prosperity were in- 
mates of the family, and contentment sat 
upon every brow. In agricultural pursuits 
Marlow was something more than a common 
farmer ; he was an experimentalist, and cor- 
responded more or less with the great culti- 
vator of Albany— tbe far famed Judge Bucl. 
Such I found Jolm Marlow now, to my high- 
est heartfelt joy and satisfaction. I tarried 
\vitb him until tbe next day morning, and had 
a most agreeable visit. When I was about to 
leave this happy family, I looked around upon 
his extensive and fertile possessions and ex- 
pressed my admiration of them ; * but you 
must remember, sir,' said he, ' that you 
first planted the seed of this great growth. 
It is the produce of a single huUock^s 
head!' 
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For tbe Rural Repof itory. 

Ithc Tictim of Slaudcr. 

* Can it be that Charles Clifford has forgot- 
ten me ?* said Emily Thornton. * Oh, with- 
ering thought !' 

The sun had set behind the western hills- 
twilight had faded away — 

* Tbe loveHeet itar of evening*! train* 
was fast goiog down. That Mar shone in all 
its luster as if to mock tbe intensity of her 
sorrows, and she burst into tears. She re- 
membered tlie time wl>cn Charles was her 
constant visitor. She remembered the |)rom- 
ise be made when they last met«-that prom- 
ise he had not fulfilled. 

* Emily,' said he, * accuse me not of indif- 
ference or neglect, if my visits are less fre- 
quent than formerly. My heahb is (ail'mg. 
My lungs are bad ; and walking hi tbe even- 
ing air is a serious injury to me. When tbe 
spruig returns I may be better, and then I 
will see you again as often as ever.' 

Spring had come. She had seen bun pass 
from his boarding-house to bis shop with a 
firm step, humming the well known tune 



which they had so ollen sung together in hap- 
pier days; and she felt all the bitterness 
of suspense, and all the anguish of hope dc 
ferred.' Although she had been well educa- 
ted, she was young ; and she had yet to learn 
that every heart was not as strong in its attach- 
ments, and lasting in its friendships as her 
own. She had yet to learn that the world 
will smile and flatter when it wishes to betray. 

But where was Charles Clifibrd all this 
time ? While j^rsuing his daily routine of 
business, he had to mingle witli the worst 
of men. In the shop where he worked, there 
was a Mr. Seymour who was an enemy to 
tbe Thornton family. He had long tried to 
injure them secredy. Here was a new oppor- 
tunity, and he exulted in the idea of success. 
Under the specious guise of friendship, he 
'aimed detractions venomed dart' at tbe spot- 
less character of EmUy Thornton. Charles 
at first listened, then believed ; and his 4)roud 
heart scorned an alliance with one whom he 
now considered so far beneath him. Still 
there was a voice within^ reminding him of 
duty, which neither calumny nor ridictUe could 
wholly silence. 

One afternoon, in the latter part of sum- 
mer, Elmily repaired to the lecture room 
where the devout people of tlie village met 
for social pray en As tbe audience rose, 
while the venerable elder attempted to carry 
them to heaven on the wings of devotion, her 
eyes accident<dly met tliose of Cliflford. He 
had selected a place between tho library and 
the staircase ; and there he stood, the vei^ 
picture of guilt. At her penetrating^ glance 
he turned pale, and gradually drew back till 
the library entirely hid him from from her 
view. 

As Emily retired to her chamber for tbe 
night, she took her favorite seat by the window 
to collect her scattered thoughts, and to 
meditate on the instability of all earthly 
happiness. The scenes of the last winteri 
and tlie hopes then created, tbe mysterious 
conduct of Clifford, and bis appearance 
at tbc'prayer meeting, rose up before her ; 
but the idea that she had still some power 
over his heart, and the hope that she should 
again see him, and bear from his own month 
an explanation of all, calmed her troubled 
spirits. At length, tlie long sought opnortti^ 
nity came— she met him at tbe bouse of a 
friend. As he entered tbe room, she tried to 
hide her emotion and give him a cheerful 
salutation, but something rose in her throat 
and almost choked her utterance. She soon 
overcame those feelings, and ilie evening 
passed pleasantly away. When she rose to 
retire, he politely ofTered her his arm, which 
site accepted ; and tliey walked on in silence. 
But she bad made her determination, and she 
nerved her heart for the task. ' Charles,' said 
she, there was a time when we felt a pleasure 
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In conrersing together — that time is past— you 
have shunned mj society— forsaken me whom 
you once professed to love ; and, I would ask 
what I have done to merit such treatment ?* 

*Done? nothing. I know not what you 
mean* — ^was the heartless reply. 

Stung to the heart by his indifference, sItb 
proceeded, * I do not wish to reproach you, 
but you cannot hav6 forgotten our last inter- 
view, or the sentiments of affection which you 
then expressed^how sincerely your own heart 
best can teli^-once more, and for the last 
time I ask, what has changed those senti- 
mcitts ?• 

He answered, * f cannot tell now, but will 
see you soon and give you all the sutisfactioi^ 
which you require. So cheer up, Emil^, nil 
will come rij^ht.* 

Saying this, he suddenly \e(i her to her 
own reflections ; and lo tread her solitary way 
^ down the winding path which led to her fath- 
er's habitation, with his last words still sound 
ing in her ears, • all will come right ;' and 
she trembled to think that He who appoints 
the destinies of all, might in his retributive 
justice, crush the. destroyer of her peace.— 
She lived on, struggling to hide her suffer 
ings by a show of cheerfulness, and uttering 
her tale of sorrow to one ear alone— when 
the shades of night hid her from every inquis- 
itive eye, she whispered all her wrongs in the 
ear of Him who is the ' lone one^s aid.* He 
heard, and the blow fell-»suddenly that proud 
heart ceased its thrubbings — the tomb closed 
over the manly form of Charles Clifford. — 
The iflother wept the untimely exit of her 
son, and refused to be comforted. The vil- 
lage where he resided was involved in gloom, 
for the life of society had lefl them forever. 
But there was one heart whose woes could 
not be told. The snme mysterious Provi- 
dence which arrested the deceiver in his 
course, chilled and withered the energies of 
Emily Thornton. S. B, 



The Early Bead. 

* Lcavet have their time to fall, 

And flowers lo wither in the north wind's breath, 
And Stan to set— but all, 

Thoa bast aU seasons for tbloe own, ob Death ) 

I itEvxE nlmn a grave yard. To my mind 
^^l^T^ is something inexpressibly soothing in 
its solemn wsik^ and silent tombs. Side by 
side there sleeps friend «nd foe ; ambition is 
stilled ; genius has lost its sway ; beauty lias 
passed to nothingness ; the eartli is no longer 
their abiding place, for they have outsoared 
kB clouds, and we remain awhile to mourn over 
tJietr tombs, and to embalm their memory in 
the purest sanctuary of the heart.— This is 
the fit place for contemplation. Let those 
who have seen, 



have seen the sick bed changed to the death- 
bier, and followed the lost one to the silent 
mansions of the departed, go there and nved- 
itate. It is there that the dim hosts of Hope 
atid *Joy and Love raise up at the sanre bidding 
of memory ; it is there that the strickened 
heart goes down into the sweet hours of the 
past, and the being who had lent a sunlight to 
our youth, the love that had fallen upon 
our hearts, the dew from the bright urn of 
heaven, the smiles that brightened the solitary 
paths of manhood, come back from the land 
of dreamt, re-open tlie ivory gates of life, 
and hold out to us the garden of earth — the 
anticipation of an eternity of happiness and 
peace." 

During the summer that had just passed, I 
visited a school mate, residing some twenty 
miles in the country. A few days afler my 
arrival, I strolled out into the woods. It was 
a clear summer's evening. The last rays of 
the setting sun shone upon the calm and 
waveless waters of a small stream that dashed 
through the thick woods, and wandered on 
through one of the loveliest landscapes that 
ever met the eye of man. By the side of 
the stream I walked until tlfe shades of night 
were gathering over the earth, and was about 
to return, when I came in sight of a cottage-* 
a strange place for so neat ■ dwelling, I thought, 
It was situated on a gentle rise of ground, 
and clustering around its door and windows, 
were many vines and bushes, the honey-suckle, 
sweet-briar, lilac and laburnum. Every thing 
around it bespoke rest and happiness. Near 
(he door was a rustic bench, on which were 
seated an aged couple, and a young and very 
beautiful girl, completed in this scene the ft ry 
poetry of coitage life. 

Full of many pleasant thoughts I returned 
tcrmy present home, and that night attended 
a little party with my friend. We had scarce- 
ly entered the room before I recognized in 
one of the dancers the beautiful cottage girl 
whom I had seen in my ramble. I was 
soon introduced to her. She seemed about 
seventeen, and never had I beheld such fas- 
cinating beatKy. Her*s was indeed a coun- 
tenance. 

Too (Ur for worship, too dlrine for love,* 
The blood could almost be seen coursing 
beneath her cheeks. Her dark lustrous eyes 
seemed the home of some mischievous fay 
and every glance a wave of its magic wand. 
Her hafir clustered in natural ringlets around 
a fbrehead like ivory, and was entwined with 
the summer's fairest flower. Her voice was 
like the glad, gay notes of a bird singing mer- 
rily from the evening skies, and as she moved 
in the dance she seemed a wandering Peri, 
which the spell-bound gazer expected every 
moment to float away to its paradise.-^Huve 
you seen a butterfly waring its wings against 



*TI)e bark so ricbi/ freigbtad with their lore; 
sink slowly beneath the wave— let those wl;o' [the breeze T Have you seen a rose leaf ere 



the lip of mom had kissed away its spurkling 
dew ? Have you seen the fleet antelope wildly 
bounding over its native hitls. She was 
lighter, fVesher, wilder than them all. The 
hours winged by, and I was still listening to 
the fiiH rich voice, the sweet words, and the 
touchnig sentiments of my fair companion. 
Her mmd was a spring of crystal waters ; 
and her thoughts were like the element which, 
borne above the earth, partakes not of its 
mists and inrpuriiies. There was something 
so rare and beautiful in them, tliat long after 
she had ceased, and her voice had been 
hushed forever, they thrilled upon my heart 
Mike the remembered tones of a mtite 
lyre.' 

I called at the cottage next morning, but 
could not see her, as she was confined with 

sKgfat cold. Day after day I called, and 
she had not recovered. She sixth day c^me, 
and I again walked toward^ the house. As I 
approached it, the physiciau whom 1 had seen 
in attendance, passed out, and I could see 
that his face was stained with tears. The 
aged mother etood in the door, and the traces 
of tears were also visible on her withered 
cheek. I inquired after the dattghter, and 
without a word she led me into the sick cham- 
ber. With a gentle hand she drew the cur- 
tain of the bed aside, and I beheld the bright 
girl whom I met but a few days before in the 
flush of health, but oh ! how wasted ? The 
voice with which she welcomed me was faint 
and indistinct ; her eyes were dnll, her cheek 
was pale and hollow, and moist with death 
dews. It was a fearful sickening sight.— 
Day succeerled day until another week iiad 
gone, and I was oflen at her side. At length, 
all hope of recovery passed away. I shall 
never forget her appearance when this was 
told her. The recollection of that despairing 
look forever treasured in memory. In a 
short time, however, she spoke of death 
calmly. * I know that I am dying,* she said 
one evening, * but I am prepared. I feel 
my breath growing fainter, and I must say 
that mine is not a bitter fate, ^to'haps my 
life would be a long fellowship ^n pain and 
sorrow to which the grave is preferable.— 
Tet I cannot die without a murmur. The 
valley where I have so of^en wandered, the 
tree under whose branches I have sat, the 
flowers that I have tended, the stars that I 
have watched, the mother that I have loved, 
the father whose eye has brightened at my 
approach ; ah ! it is a bitter thing to part wkb 
them, to bid adieu to all I love on earth, and 
sink into the grave with none to gladden me; 
but it must be. . 

The next day was the Sabbath. I arrived 
Hi tlie cottage early. Tlie stars had faded one 
by one ffom the sky, and tlie sun wai just 
rising over the dim and distant roountaitia. 
The dew covered scythe lay untoacbed on tlie j 
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grass, the laboring bee had not yet left its 
golden hive. All was silent ; not a breath 
stirred the slumbering leaves, or the droop- 
ing flowers. The old forest and the rushing 
stream were 

* Quiet as a nun, 
Breathless with adoration.'* 

I Stole BoTily into the room. There lay the 
cottage girl with her heod buried in the pillow, 
and her hair rolling in careless clusters upon 
her bosom. Alas ! 'the breath was stilled ; 
the eye had looked its last upon earth.— 
T4ie garlands of life had been sundered, 
and her gentle spirit had passed to its far 
home in heaven. They buried her in a green 
and pleasant place. The stream on whose 
grassy banks she had spent tlm April of her 
life, passes by her grave, and the old trees 
beneatli which rang her merry luugb, over- 
shadow it like a temple. And often have I 
kft the noise aM strife of the living world 
around me, and sought that quiet grave, from 
which has arisen a whisper of something 
dearer than all this wide and teeming earth— 
^e ^vhisper of an immortality beyond the 
tomb. 

I have beheld \voman in many a scene.-^ 
I have seen her when she first treads the 
paths of pleasure, as her eye trembled and 
her cheek was flushed with hope ; I have 
seen her versed in all the pageantry of fashion, 
in the balls of mirth, panting for conquest, 
and enger for praise ; in the still night thro* 
glade and by watch Are, and by the curtained 
bed I have viewed her ministering to the sick, 
and to the dying, breathing words which fall 
upon the ear like choicest music. I have 
seen loveliness in all its angel forms, yet 
never did it awaken such a thrill as when 
I first beheld the fair girl of whom I have 
spoken. But in her young years, with her 
aflections still nnwithered, she had been 
stricken down. And such is life ; a flower 
springs up, gives out its fragrance for a 
moment, and then passes away, leaving no 
trace of its beamy on the dead waste of 
years. 

Alas ! it is nature to yearn, from our birth 
nder a congenial spirit— a heart to cling to 
through the dreary day, and a breast to rest 
upon in the still watches of the night. We 
sicken for an echo of the heart, until the tomb 
has closed our pilgrimage upon earth.^ 
Beauty ! at thy shrine we breathe the purest 
worship of the heart ; awhile the great ocean 
of life is culm, the tempest comes, the bark 
IS shattered, the hopes that dawned upon the 
soul disappear in the sable gloom of death. 

Pliilosopliy. 

* Philosopbt is rarely found.* The most 
perfect sample I ever met, was an old woman, 
who was a|>prircntly the poorest and most 
Airloni of the human species ; so true is tlie 



maxim that all profess to believe^ and none 
act upon invariably, viz ; that all happiness 
does not depend on outward circumstances. 
The wise woman to whom I have altucTed 
walks to Boston, a distance of £0 or 30 
miles, to sell a bag of brown thread and 
stockings, and then patiently walks back again 
with her little gains. Her dress though tidy, 
is a grotesque collection of 'shreds and 
patches,* coarse in the extreme. 

* Why don't you come down in a waggon ?* 
said I, when I observed she was soon to be- 
come a mother and was evidently wearied 
with her long journey. 

* We haVt got any horse,' she replied ; 
the neighbors are very kind to me, but they 
can't spare their'n; and it would cost as 
much to hire one, as all my thread would 
come to.' 

' You have a husband, don't he do any thing 
for you ?• 

* He is a good man, he does all he can, but 
he's a cripple and an invalid— He reels my 
yarn, and speks the children's shoes. He's 
as kind a husband as a woman need to 
have.' 

But his being a cripple is a heavy misfor- 
tune to you,' said I. 

Why ma'am I don't look upon it in that 
light' replied the thread woman ; * I consider 
that I've great reasoq to be thankful that he 
never took to any bad habits.' 
' How many children havfi you ?' 
' Six sons and five darters, ma'am.' 

* Six sons and five daughters ? What a 
family for a poor woman to support !' 

* It's a family surely, ma'api ; but there 
Jt one of 'em Td be willing to lose. They 

as good children us need to be — all willing 
to work, and all clever to me. Even the 
littlest boy, when he gets a cent now and then 
for doing a chore, will be sure and bring h 
to ma'am.' 

* Do your daughters spin your thread ?' 

* No ma'am, as soon as they are big enough 
they go out to sarvice. I do'nt wan't to keep 
them always delving for me ; they are always 
willing to give me what they can ; but it is 
right and fair they should do a little for them- 
selves. I do my spinning after the folks are 
a-bed.' 

* Don't you think you should be better 
ofiT, if you had no one but yourself to provide 
for ?' t 

* Why no ma'am, I don't. If I hadn't been 
married I should always have had to work 
as hard as I could/ and now I can't do no 
more than that. My children are a great 
comfort to me, an^ I look forward to the 
time when they will do as much for me as I 
have done for them.' 

Here was true philosophy ! I learned a 
lesson from that poor woman which I bhali 
not soon forget. 



The Stormy Bay* 

It was a half drizzling, half snowy clay ; 
just such a day us puts nervous people in bad 
humor with themselves and every body else. 
Job Dodge sat brooding over the fire imme- 
diately after breakfast. His wife addressed 
him as follows. ' Mr. Dodge, can*t yon 
mend that front door latch to-day ?' ' No,' 
was the answer. * Well, can't you mend the 
handle of the water pail ?' • No.' * Well, can 
you fix a handle to the mop ?' * No.' ^ Well, 
can't you put up some pins for the clothes in 
our chamber ?' • No.' • Well, can't you fix 
that north window, so that the rain and snow 
won't drive in ?* ' No— no— no ?' answereU 
the husband, sharply. He then took his hat, 
and was on the point of leaving the house; -^ 
when his wife, knowing that he was goi^g to 
the tavern, where he would meet some of his 
toet day companions, asked him kindly to 
stop a moment. Site then got her bonnet 
and cloak, and said to her husband, * You are 
going to the tavern ; with your leave, I will 
go with you.' The husband stared. * Yes,' 
said the wife, * I may as well go as you ; if 
you go, and waste the day, and tipple at the 
tavern, why should I not do the same ?' Job 
felt the reproof. He shut the door ; hung up 
his hat, got the hammer and nails, did all bis 
wife had requested, and sat down by his fire 
at night, a better and happier man. 
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I«ARRI£D, 

At Oreenport, on the ]3ib Inst, by Michael Dclamatcr, 
Esq. Mr. David I. Weeks to Miss Cornelia Huugbtaliog, 
both of Hudtfon. 

At Sand Lake, Rensselaer county, on the IStli inst. by 
the-Eev. Mr. Turner, Dr. Stephen H. Coburn, Jr. of Gheni» 
Columbia county, to Adeline, daughter of the late Samuel 
Myers of the former place. 

In St. Louis, on the 14th March, by the Rev. Mr. Bullarrf, 



W. Dudley West, to Miss Jane E. daughter of Uie late 
Berlah Pease, of this city. 
At Lansingburgh, on Thursday the 9th inst by the Rev. 



John Brand, Mr. George Montgomery, of the former place, 
to Miss Eliza Ann Hcermance, late of this city. 

In this city, on the 18th inst. James Thomas, Infant son 
of James T. and Charlotte A. Perkins, aged one year and 
7 days. 

On theSOth inst. John Schermerhom, lnh!8 45lh year. 

At Philadelphia, on the 13th Inst. Mrs. Susan, wiHs 
of Solomon Allen, and and daughter of the late Ichabod 
Paddock of this city, in the 54ih year of her age. 

At CUnon Park, on the Ist inst. Christina, wife of Mi^ 
R. Van. Deusen, aged 75 years. 

At Coxsackie, on the 4ih inst. Mr. Rosweil Reed, in the 
70th year of his age. 

At New Baltimore, on the 2Sd ult. Stephen Swezey, in 
the 60th year of his age. 

How sweet to sleep where all is peace. 
Where sorrow cannot reach the breast ; 
Whore aU life'g idle throbbhigs cease, 
And pain for aye is lulled to rest- 
Escaped o'er fortune's troubled wave, 
To anchor iu Uic silent prarc. 
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For tbe Rural Repository. 
Stansaa 

Writtaa to accompany a plate of a young Lady*8 Album 
denominated* The Finwers/ in Which a sweet* winsome 
lassie* is Represented, sorrounded with rural scenery, and 
itaaldtt ftster IttoflKMDB, gatherios wiU-flowen— white in 
Ibe back-ground reposes, within its graas-wrcothod banks, 
ft placid, aunny, silver-bosomed lake, with a swan— that 
emMcfti of grace, innocence, and pntity—mi^estically 
ttoating upon tbe mbrrored surface of its glad, Uue waters. 

' -4»-«fsJQg-tinie when sweet warbling birds are wing- 

Their 'airy flight from leafy apray to spray. 
And amorous vines to cottage walls are clinging, 

Wooing the languid zephyrs into play — 
When nature to the spirit's shrine is bringing 

Her loveliest gifts-^Medora then away, 
Oh then away I where vernal fields are bright 
As thy young guileless brow— your sister flowers 
invite. 

When summer like a lover's soul is glowing, 
And there is nought its holy calm to break, 

Save melody of birds, and streamlets flowing 
With babbling mirth—Oh ! then at dawn awake) 

And hie away to where the swan is throwing 
Her mirrored beauty on the tranquil lake, - 

And weave a wild-flower wreath to bind those tresses 

In wanton curls which wave to the soft air's caresses. 

Go forth while yet the nectar-dew reposes 
In diamond globules in the flowret's bell, 
And modest, blushing, half-retiring roses 

Open their petals with voluptuous swell- 
Like budding beauty when it first discloses 

Its virgin charms— go then, and may the spell 
Which thrills thy gentle bosom in that hour 
E'er beam upon thy heart, with all its hallowed 
power. H. Suuttb. 

For the Rural Repository. 

•ThebeaattftU is vanished and retoras not.*— Colbiidob 
And art thou departed — forever vanished— gone 1 
O, thou— our bosoms idolized and loved and cherish- 

edonel 
Hath the relentless spoiler. Death, locked thee in his 

icc-lhrall 1 
And is the cold damp earth thy couch, the * valley's 

clod' thy pall 7 

Ah 1 wo may never gaze again upon that form of 
^^ itiine ! — 

A ' glory and a gift' it owned that aye seemed too 
divine I 

And, never feel thy thrilling clasp nor meet the love- 
lit glance 

Of thy mild and lustrous eye — soul's skiey, still ex- 
panse. 

Then that sweet voice is stilled in death, whose thril- 

lings richly clear. 
Were like strange joyous tnusic-bursts, lulling the 

dreamer's ear! 
Thro* home's familiar lovely hauntsil ne'er will echo 

more. 
To glad the yearnings of the heart as sweetly wont 

of yore. 



Oh ! Death, what sacrilege to blight a vision all had 
wooed— 

Tiie high unearthly majesty of early womanhood ; 

Ay, in llie pride, ilie loveliness and glory of its spring, 

Hopes bloom upon its pathway, while free its angel- 
wing. 

When grief; o'erwom, hath wept itself to slumber 

briefly dear, 
And the image of the buried one— Aer own loved 

form, draws near, 
Oh then how fondly fancy brings each feature feir to 

view— 
The marble brow, the vermeil cheek, the eye of 

melting blue; 

And again her fairy tiread falls gently on the ear, 
Blent with the music of her voice— Iho low, yet 

sweetly clear, 
(The dreamer, 'neath joy's fond impulse, forgetting 

bier and pall) 
How throbs deliciously the heart ! what tears exta- 

Uc fall ! 

And how tlie bosom's inmost chords with anguish 

, keen are torn, 
When wakmg, consciousness returns, to sigh and 

mourn; 
How agonizing then the thought that We may never 

see 
That form, nor hear thai voice, save when doth 

revel Fancy free I 

But beautiful I why sorrowing mourn 7 for oh, with 
thee 'tis well, 

In yonder palace-halls of Light, throned where the 
dazzUng dwell — 

Where quivering thro' ten thousand strings, forever 
rolls the song, 

Of the raptured, burning hosts, triumphantly along, 

There robed in plumage strangely fair, in haloes all 
diyine^ 

Thy soul bows down before its God— the everlast- 
ing 0HBINE ! 
Fairfield Academy. J. M. 

Xlie l¥iMC Cup. 

That wine-eup I touch it not! 

Youth lake thy hand away — 
Poverty fills it up 

With ruin and decay. 
Oh, Youngster, heed thee well, 

Ere thou hast quaifed a drop— 
The seeds of death are there 

Whose work thou canst not stop ! 

That wine-cup, spurn it hence — 

Though it may sparkle well- 
Though it be old and red, ^ ^ 

And suit thy palate well. 
Oft, 'tis the fatal goal 

Whence leads the Drunkard's patli : 
Then heed it youngster, well :— 

Shun woes the drunkard hath ! 

Wlien in the festive Imll, 

Thou meet' si a jovial band, 
When merry goes the hour, 

Where are voices sweet and hland !— 
Should there the wine-cup come. 

Creating higher joy, 
Oh, spurn the wine-cup then, 

'Tia dangerouB, iny boy. 

When in the wide world, yputh, 
Thou hold' St thy devious way, 



If from the patb of truth 
Temptations lead astray — 

If urged to drain the glass, 
With thoughtless, heedless men. 

Oh, as thou lov'st thyself. 
Touch not the wiae-cup then. 

Should hours of darkness come. 

And thy heart's purpose fail — 
Should life to thee seem vain, 

And earth a dreary vale — 
Oh, to the voice of truth 

Take heed, nor then b^eaf. 
Shun, shun the wine-cup then, 

It cannot give relief. 



PROSPECTUS 

op THB 

16tti Voliune, (TUa New Series,) 

Devoted to PoUU Literatvr$, nek me Moral ami Senti- 

mental Talee* Original Cemmamieationot Biogrmpk§, 

TraoeUng ikeUkeOiJimueing MieceUmnw^Mmam- 

oue and Hietorioal Jtneedetee, Piii^ jjjrfr- 

Oii Saturday, tte 93d of Jane, JM, iinnflThi! Ike 

first number of tbe Sixteeath Folvm9iSei iislj mmWthee) 

of the Rural RcPosiroaT. 

On Issuing tbe proposals for anewvolwau of tbe Raral 
Repository, tlie publisher tenders his most sincere bcIebowI- 
edgements to all Contributors, Agents and Babaeribefs, fiw 
the liberal support which they have afforded him fn»oi Um 
commencement of this publication. New assttiamsuca 
the port of the publisher of a periodical which has stood 
the test of years, would seem superfloous, he will there- 
fore only say, that it will be conducted oa a aimiiar plan 
and published In the same form as heretofore, and that no 
paine or expense shall be spared lo promote their gratifi- 
cation bv its farther Improvement in typogrsphical eieca- 
tlon and orighial and selected matter. 

CONDITIONS. 

THE RURAL RSPOSITORy win be pwbUsfaad every 
other Saturday, in the Qnarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pagM each, with a fftle page 
and index lo the volume, making in the whole 208 pages 
It will be printed in handsome style, on Medium paper of 
a superior quality, with good type ; inakfaig, at the ead of 
the year, a neat and tasteful volume coniaifilng matter 
eqaai to one thonsaad Ouodectao* pagea, wMch wUJ fee 
both amusing and InstrocUve in future years. 

T£RM8.->Tho Sixteenth vohime, (Seventh New Series) 
wUI eonunence on tbe 23d of Jane next, at the low rata of 
One DeUorxiet annum in advance, or One Dollar and fiftf 
Cente at the explrattoa of three months from the Uma of 
subscribing. Any person, who will remit ns Five Dollars, 
free of postage, shall receive «t« copies, uidafty penaa, 
who will remit usTen DoUars, free of postage, shall receive 
twelve copies and one copy of either of the nrevioas vel- 
umes. J^No subscrlptlonreceivod for less than oneyear. 

Names of subscribers with the amount of Sabecriptloa 
to be sent as soon as possible to the publiaher, 

WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

Madeon, Colwmbia Co, JT, T. 1839. 

JO^EDITOBS, who wish to exchange, are reqiectfoUy 
requested to give the above e few Insertions, or at (east a 
notice, and receive Subscriptions. 
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Executed with neatness, acenracy and det^patcli. at ibt 
office of the Rural Rbpository No. 135, Cor. of Waucs 
and Third Streets, such as 

'§Bo<^iu, t@aA ^€uu a^ ^onseat 

of every description, on the best of type, and on as r 
able terms, as at any office in the city. 
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WilUam B. Stoddaird* 

It to printed in tbe Quarto form and will eontaia 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume. 

TERMS.— Oik Dollar per annum In advance, or One 
DbUar and Fifty Ctnte^ at tile expiration i^ three months 
from tho lime of sub^criDing. Any person who will rcBkil 
U8 Five Dollars, free of poetoge, shall receive eix copies, 
and any person, who will remit us Tea DoUaia, free of 
postage, shall receive twelve copies, and one copy of either 
of tlie provioiis volumes. ^' No siibscripifoiia received 
for loKs ihiiu one year. All the back numbers furnished 
to new subscribers. 

{>^ Alt order and Communications must be fo*tpa»d 
to reoeive attvatlun. 
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From Chambera* Edinburgh Journal. 

The Fortanes of a Country Girl. 

A STORT. 

One day-^I will not say how many years 
ago — for I intend to be very m^ste rious for a 
time with my readers — a young woman step- 
ped from a country waggon that had just ar- 
rived at the yard gat« of the famous Chelsea 
Inn, the Goat and Compasses, a name form- 
ed by corrupting time out of the pious origi- 
nal » God encompasseth us.' The young 
woman seemed about the age of 18, and was 
decently dressed, though in the plainest rustic 
fashion of the times. She was well formed 
and well looking, both form and looks giving 
indications of the ruddy henlih consequent 
upon exposure to the sup ind air in the coun- 
try. After stepping from the waggon, which 
the driver immediately led into the court 
yard, the girl stood for a moment in apparent 
uncertainty whither to go, when the mistress 
of the inn, who had come to the door, ob 
served her hesitation, and asked her to enter 
and take rest. The young woman readily 
obeyed the invitation, and soon, by the kind- 
ness of the landlady, found herself by the 
fireside of a nicely sanded parlor, and where- 
withal to refresh herself after a long and 
tedious journey. 

» And so, my poor girl,' said the landlady, 
after having heard in return for Iter kindness, 
the whole particulars of the young womau's 
situation and history, ' so thou hast come all 
this way to seek service, and hast no friend 
but John Hodge, the waggoner? Truly, be 
is like to give thee but small help, wench 
towards getting a place.' 

< I& service, then, dilBcultto be had?' ask- 
ed the young woman, sadly. 

' Ah marry, good situations, at least, are 
hard to find. But have a good heart, child/ 
sM the landlady, and as she continued, she 
looked around her with an air of pride and 
dignity ; • thou seest wh.»t I h;«ve come tci 
myself; and I left the country a young thing 
jubt like liiyself, wiih as lilile to look to.— 
But 'lisn'i every one for certain, that muti 



look for such a fortune, and in any case it 
must be wrought for. I showed myself a 
good servant, before my poor old Jacob, 
heaven rest his soul, made me mistress of 
the Goat and Compasses. So mind thee, 
girl ' 

The landlady's speech might have gone on 
a long way ; for the dame loved well the sound 
of her own tongue, but for the interruption 
occasioned by the entrance of a gentleman, 
when the landlady rose and welcomed him 
heartily. 

' Ha ! dame,' said the new comer, who was 
a stout respectably attired person of middle 
age, * how sells the good ale I Scarcely a 
drop left in thy cellars, I liope.' 

' Enough left to give y»«r worship a 
drauglit after your long wiilk, as she rose to 
fulfil the promise implied in her words. 

•I Wiilked not,' wasifie gTntlemiin's return ; 

* but took a pnir of oars, dame, down the 
river. Thou knowest I always come to Chel- 
sA myself to see if thou lackest any thing.' 

* Ah, sir,' replied the landhidy, * and it is 
by that way of doing business, that you have 
made yourself as all the city says, the richest 
man in the Brewer's Corporation, if not in all 
London uself.' 

* Well, dame« the better for me if it is so,' 
said the brevver, with a smile ; but let us 
have the mug, and this quite pretty friend 
of thine shall pleasure us, by tasting with us.' 

The landlady was not long in producing 
a stoup of ide, knowing that her visitor never 
set an example hurtful to his own interests 
by countenancing the consumption of foreign 
spirits. 

' Right, hostess,' s:tid the brewer, when he 
had tiistcd it, * well made and well kept, and 
tlifit is giving both thee and me our dues. 
Now, pretiy one,* siiid lie, fdling one of the 
meiisurcs or glasses u'icli had been placed 
beside the stoup, * will thou drink this to thy 
swrethcari's heahh ?' 

Tlie poor country girl to whom this was 
addressed, declined the proffered civiliiy, 
with a blush : but the lan<ila'ly cxrlaimed, 

• Come, silly wcuch, drink his worship's 
health ; he i;5 more likely to g«l thee service, 



if it so pleased him, than John Hodge, the 
waggoner.' 

* The girl has come many a mile,' contin- 
ued the hostess, * to seek a place in town, 
that she may burden her family no more at 
home.' 

* To seek service I' exclaimed the brewer ; 
^ why then it is perhaps well met with us.^- 
Has she brought a character with her, or can 
you speak for her, dame ?* 

* She has never yet been from home, sir, 
but her face is her character,' said the kind 
hearted landlady; * I warrant she will be a 
diligent and trusty one.' 

' Upon thy prophecy, hostess, will I take 
her into my own service ; for but yesterday 
was my housekeeper complaining of the want 
of help, since this depuiyship brought me 
more into the way of enicrlaining the peQ|de 
of the ward. 

Ere the wealthy brewer and deputy left the 
Gout and Compasses arrangements were 
made for sending the country girl to his house 
in the ciiy on the following day. Proud of 
having done a Kind action the garrulous hos- 
tess took advantage of the circumstances to 
deliver an immensely long harangue to the 
young woman on her duties, and on the dan- 
gers to which youth is exposed in large cities. 
The girl heard her benefdctress with modest 
thankfulness, but a more minute observer 
than the good landlady might have seen in the 
eye and countenance of the girl a quiet firm- 
ness of expression, such as might have in- 
duced the cutthig short of the lecture. 
However, the landlady's lecture did end, and 
towards the evening of the day following her 
I arrival at the Goat and Compasses, the youth- 
; ful rustic found herself installed as housemaid 
in the dwelling of the rich brewer. 

The fortunes of this girl it is our purpose 
to follow. The first change in her condition 
which took place subsequent to that related, 
was her elevation to the vacated posi of house- 
keeper in ihe brewer's family. In this siiua- 
I tion, she was brought more than formerly in 
j contact with her master, who found ample 
means for admiring her propriety of conduct, 
us well as her tkillful economy of management. 
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Bjr degrees he began to find her presence 
necest^ary to his happiness ; and being a man 
both of honorable and independent mind, he 
at length oflfered her his hand. It wus ac- 
cepted ; and she uho but four or five yejirs 
before had left her conniry home barefooted, 
became the wife of one of the richest citizens 
ID London. 

For nwnjr years Mr. Aylesbury, for such 
was the name of the brewer, and his wife 
lived In happiness and comfort together.-* 
fie was a man of good family and connexions, 
and consequently of hiji^her breeding than his 
wife could boast of. But on no occasion had 
he ever to blush for the partner whom he had 
chosen. Her calm, inborn strength, if not 
dignity of character, conjoined with an ex- 
treme quickness of perception, made her 
fill her place at her husband's table with us 
much grace and credit as if she had been born 
to the station. And as time ran on, the re- 
spectability of Mr. Aylesbury's position re- 
ceived a gradual increase. He beciune an 
alderman, and subsequently sherift* of the 
city, and in consequence of the latter eleva- 
tion was knighted. Afterwards— and now a 
part of the mystery projected at the com- 
mencement of this story, must be broken in 
upon, as far as time is concerned — after- 
wards, the important place uhich the wealth} 
brewer held in the city, culled down upon 
him the attention and favor of the King. 
Charles I, then anxious to conciliate the 
good will of the citizens, and the city knight 
received theUionor of baronetcy. 

Lady Aylesbury, in the first year of lier 
married life, gave bir^li to a dHU«;hter, who 
proved an only child, and nnmd whom, as was 
• natural, all the hopes and wishes of the pa- 
rents entwined themselves. This daughter 
had only reached the age of seventeen uhen 
her father died, leaving an innnensc fortune 
behind him. It was at first thought that the 
widow and her daughter would become inher; 
iiors of this without the shadow of dispute. 
But it proved otherwise. Certain relatives 
of the deceased brewer set up a plea upon 
the foundiition of a will made in their 
favor before the deceased had become 
married. 

AVith her wonted firmness. Lady Ajles- 
bury immediately took sie|ls for the liudiua- 
tion of her own and child's rights. A young 
lawyer, who had been a frequent guest at her 
husband's table, and of m hose abilities she 
had fonned a high opinion, was the jHsrsou 
whom she fixed upon as* ihe legal assertor ol 
her cause. Edward Hyde w.is indeed a youth 
of great ability. Though only twenty four 
years of age at the period refirrcd to, und 
though he had spent much of Ins youthful 
lime in the sorieiy ofilip i.:iy :iud f.u^liionahle 
of the d;iy. he had i.ol nrglocud ihe pursiiii> 
to which his f.unily'N wish as u^il u.^ his o«ii 



taste, had devoted him. — But it was with a 
feeling of anxious diffidence, that he consent- 
ed to undertake the charge of,L^dy Ayles- 
bury's case ; for certain strong, tliough un- 
seen and unacknowledged sensations were at 
work in his bosom, to make him fearful of 
the responsibility and anxious about the 
result. 

The young lawyer, hotvever, became coun- 
sel for the brewer's widow and daughter, and 
by a striking exertion of eloquence and dis- 
play of legal ability, gained the suit. Two 
days after, the successful pleader was seated 
beside his two clients. Lady Aylesbury's 
manner was ustmliy quiet and composed; 
but she now spoke warmly of her gratitude 
to the preserver of her daughter from want, 
and also tendered a fee— a payment munifi- 
cent, indeed, for the occasion. The young 
barrister did not seem at case during Ludy 
Aylesbury's expression of her feelings. He 
sliifted upon his chair, changed color, looked 
to Miss Aylesbury, played with the purse 
before him, tried to speak, bnt stopped short. 



had held a government poot, and bad been 
knightedi was too prominent a member of the 
royalist party to escape the new rulers, and 
was obliged to reside upoo the continent till 
the restoration, Wheti abroad he was so much 
esteemed by the exiled prince (aftenrards 
Charles H.) as to be appointed Lord High 
Chancellor of England, which appoiDtmeot 
was confirmed when the king was restored to 
his throne. Some years afterwards Hyde 
wasieievated to the peerage, first in the rank 
of a baron, and subsequently as Earl of Clar- 
endon, a title which he made famous in Eng- 
lish history. 

These events so briefly narrated, occupied 
a large space of time, during which Laify 
Aylesbury passed her days in quiet retnre- 
ment. She had now the gratification of be- 
holding her daughter Countess of Cbrendoo 
and of seeing the gran^^ children who bad 
been born to her, minglin^s equai«,with the 
noblest in the lan<f. But a st'dl more exalted 
fate awaited the descendants of the poor 
friendless girl who had come to Loudon in 



and changed color again. Thinking only of search of service in a waggoner's van. Her 
best expressing her own gratitude,LadyAyles-; granddaughter, Anne Hyde, a young lady of 
bury appeared not to observe her visitor's .spirit, wit, and beauty, had been appointed 
confusion, but arose, saying, * In token that Uvhile her family stayed abroad one of the 
I hold your services above compensation in luaids of honor to the Princess of Orange, 
the way of money, I wish albo to give you and in that situation had attracted so strongly 
a memorial of my gratitude in another shape.' 'the regards of James, Duke of York, and 
As she spoke thus, she drew a bunch of keys brother of Charles II, that he. contracted a 
from her pocket, which every lady carried in private marriage with her. — ^The birth of a 
those days, and left the room. * r child forced on a public announcement of 

What p'.isscd tlvriiig her absence, between |j<l"* comract, and ere long the grand dimgh- 
the parties whom she left together, will be ^er of Lady Aylesbury was openly received by 
best known by the result. When lady A}les- l^^e royal family, and people of England, bs 
bury returned, she fmmd her dattghter stljul- I I^^itchess of York, and sister-in-law of the 



ithi 



ing with averted eyes, but her hand within 
that of Edward Hyde, who knelt on her moth- 
er's entrance, and besought her consent to 



sovereign. 

Lady Aylesbury did not long survive this 
event. But ere she dropped into the grave. 



their union. Explaiwitions of the feelings 'ut a ripe old age, she saw her descendants 

which the parties entertained for each other, jt l»eirs presumptive of the British crown. — 

ensued, and Lady A}lesbury was not long in! King Charles had married, but had no legii- 

gtving the desired consent. * Give me leave, 

however,' said she to the lover, ^ to place 

around your neck, the meinoriul I intended 

for you. This chain'— it was a superb gold 

one — * was a token of gratitude from the 

ward in which he lived, to my dear husband.' 

Lady Aylt^sbury's calm, serious eyes were 

filled with tears as she threw the chain round 

Etiward's neck, saying, • These links were 

borne on tne neck of a worthy and honored 

man. May thou, my beloved son, ottain still 

higher honors.' « 

The wi»h was ttfilled, tiiough not uiHil 
danger and sutferin^ had iricil severely tin- 
parties concerned. The son-in-law of Lady 
A)lcsbury became an eminent mendier of the 
tingiishb'ir, and also an important speakeriii 
|).irlianient. When Qliver Croniwi'll bruiight 
lite king to the scatVuld, and established tlie 
(.'onuimnwcuifl'i S^r Edward Hyde, fur hij 



iinate issue, and accordingly his brother's 
family had Ihe prospect and right of succes- 
sion. And in reality, two inmiediate descend- 
ants of the barefooted country girl did nlil- 
mately fill the throne — Mary (wife of William 
I III.) and Queen Ann, princesses both of 
illustrious memory. 

Such were the fortunes of a young woman 
*vliom the worthy landlady of the Goat and 
Compasses was fearful of encouraging to rash 
hopes by a reference to the lofiy position 
which it had been her own fate to attain in 
life. In one assertion, at least, the hostess 
was undoubtedly right — the success in fife 
must be hibored for in some way or other. 
Without the prudence and propriety of 
conduct which won the esteem and love 
of tl)e brewer, the sequel of the coon- 
'ry girPs history could not hare been snich 
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some of theui, an old and tried friend— the while r 
a^vay of nmny a weary, lone)y hour. We flatter 
ourselveB that our efforts to render the Repositoiy 
more wortliy of general acceptance, will act as a 
stimulus to our distant friends, agents and other?, 
and induce them to redouble their exertions to ex- 
tend its circulatioiv->and inerery instance, we would 
advise them, as the least trouble and anxiety to all 
parties, to insist, according to our terms, on pay in 
advance. As our expenses are, for the most port, 
incurred at the commencement of the volume, sucli 
a course would be extremely grateful to us, and one 
which at present we can hardly flispense witli. 

Physiology. — Tlixs little work, by Mrs. Jane 
Taylor, contains much useful information in a small 
compass, and is well adapted to the capacity of chil- 
dren. The subject is also illustrated by plates repre- 
senting different parts of the human body, and calcu- 
lated materially to assist the youthful learner. 



sBtao(9aiibiLiisrix<» 



Address to Tonng Men. 

Could I call around me, in one vast assero- 
bl/« the young men of this natiout I would 
say— Hopes of my country, blessed be ye of 
the I^rd, now in the dew of your youth. 
But look well to your footsteps ; for vipers, 
and scorpions, and adders, surround your 
way. Look at the generation who have pre- 
ceded yocu The morning of their life was 
cloudless, and it dawned as brightly as your 
own. But behdfd, now, the smitten, enfee- 
bled, inflamed, debauched, idle, poor, irrelig- 
ious and vicious, with baking step, dragging 
onward to meet an early grave. 

Their bright prospects are clouded, and 
their sun is set, never to rise. No house of 
their own receives them, while from poorer 
to poorer tenements they descend, as im- 
providence dries up tlieir resources. And 
now, who are those that wait on their foot- 
steps with muffled faces and sable garments ? 
—That is a father, and that is a mother, 
whose gray hairs are coming with sorrow to 
the grave. That is a sister, weeping over 
evils which she cannot arrest ; and there is 
the broken-hearted wife ; and these are the 
children— hapless innocents— for whom their 
father has provided no inheritance, only one 
of dishonor, and nakedness, and wo ! 

And is this, beloved youth, the history of 
your course ? In this scene of desolation do 
you see the image of your future selves ? Is 
this the poverty, and the disease, which, as 
an armed man, shall take hold on you ? and 
are your relatives and firiends to succeed 
those who now move on in this mournful 
procession, weeping as they go ? Yes, briglit 
as your morning now opens, and high as 
your hopes soar, this is your noon, and your 
night, unless you shun those habits of intem- 
perance which have liius early made theirs 
a day of clouds and thick darkness. If you 
frequent places of evening resort for social 
drinking^; if you set out with drinking, daily 
a little, prudently, temperately ; it is your- 
selves, which, as in a glass, you behold. 

Folly of Discontent. 

TuK following little anecdote of a person 
who had conteniphited self destruction, is 
very beautiful and toucliing. 

• I was weary of life, and after a day, such 
as some have known, and none would wish 
to remember, was hurrying along the street 
to the river, when I felt a sudden check. I 
turned, beheld a little boy, who had caught 
hold of the skirt of my cloak in his anxiety 
to solicit my notice. His look was irresisti- 
ble. Not less so was the lesson he had learnt. 
* There arc six of us, and dying foi^ie want 
of food.* Wliy should I noty sai^Tjhj^ny- 
tfclf, relieve this \> retched family ? 



the means, and it will not delay me many 
minutes. Bnt what if it does ? The scene 
of misery to which he conducted me, I can- 
not describe. I threw them my purse, and 
their burst of gratitude overcome me. It 
filled my eyes— >it went as a cordinl to my 
heart. I will call to-morrow, said I. — Fool 
that I was, to think of leaving a world where 
such pleasure was to be had, and so cheap. 

Pride. 

Two little boys were going along the street. 
One of them had a new fur cap, and being 
very proud of it, said to the other, * see what 
a nice cap Fve got ;' to which the other re- 
plied, * La ! you needn't m»ke so much fuss 
about it ; the *coon and the otter had that 
fur afore you and wasn't half so proud of it.* 
Thus it is with human nature. We pride 
ourselves upon fine dwellings and rich cloth- 
ing ; but seldom reflect that the little busy 
bee builds a far more perfect house than we 
can do, and the lily of the valley is clothed in 
more beautiful drapery than we can weave. — 
How little is there upon earth to feed the 
pride of thoughtful man l^^Cincinnati Chron, 

A POOR woman once upon a time had a 
daughter married off. Bdn^ asked, shortly 
aflerwards what kmd of a tmsbaud she had 
got, she replied, ' Oh, I rather think he*s a 
tolerable sort of a body, Ibr Mtk got a long 
lailcd coat, and a rufHed shirt.* ' 
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Smother VoLrMB.--With the present number 
terminates tl»e fifteenth volume of Uie Repository. 
We feel grateful to our friencb, both patrons and 
correspondents, for the aid they have so liberally 
extended in support of ouf work, and also for the sat- 
isfaction they liave generally expressed in the result 
of oar labors. Tliatwe have pleased all, we have 
not the vanity to imagine, but that we have endcav 
orcd as for as wag iu our power, consistent with our 
other avocations, to piesent to our readers an inter- 
esting and strictly moral sheet, one that could injure 
the feelings of no particular sect or . class, we are 
fully satisfied. To this may be imputed ilie rejection 
of several articles forwarded for our columns, but 
ilieir authors will do us the justice to believe that we 
were sensible of, and thankful for their good will, 
though wc dselined publishing their communications. 
The new volume will be printed on cnKre new typc^ 
and on paper of a superior quality, which, with the 
arrangements made for obtaining contributions from 
some of the most distinguished writers of the day, 
in addition to the favors of our old and esteemed 
correspondents, will, wc trust, insure to our patrons 
a work superior both in matter and manner to the 
one they have hitherto receivetl. 

Wc have been favored during tlic past year, and 
indeed, with very few exceptions, generally, with 
zealous and faithful agents, aiid to them, in a meas- 
ure, as we would gratefully acknowledge, is owing 
the bUCCCHS which ha^fthled us to vciituie on the 

1 liter iuiprovcmcut.pf^'fVMiBL^vhich i», to 




CuBMisTBY, by Uncle Davy, is a very useful 
and amusing liule book, of its kind, witli suitable 
plates, rendering the lessons easy of comprehension. 
We would heartily recommend these lessons to our 
young friends, and say to them, with Uncle Davy, 
' You can find out from them many strangle and 
various ihings, that in old times, were unknown to 
the wisest of men, and so you may know sometliing 
more than your grandfathers.' 

The above books are intended for the use of schools, 
as well as for home reading, and may be had at A. 
Stoddard's Bookstore.— Price 26 Cents. 



I«etlers CoBtainlns' Remittances^ 

Received mi this Qfieet ending Wednesittj/ Imet^ deduetien 
the mmeuHl of Pottage paid. 
J. P. B. Chatham 4 Corners, #1,00 ; £. A. C. Port Onta- 
rio, N. Y. SI, 00: &I. O. Poughkeewic N. Y. 91*00: P. E. 
Troy, N. Y. i3,00: J. M. Lsnslnghnrrh, N. Y. #1,00; 
S. B. Union Souam, N. Y. fl,00; J. P. R. Factory Point, 
Vt. 91,00; P. M. East Cnn«i«Kte. N. Y. #3,00; N. G. P. 
8«iuth Rdtvards. N. V. 9*mM^ I-. W. Caledonia, III. 
$2,00 ; P. P. Norwich, Cl. tO,75; P. A. R. Xcwinirtoii.Ct. 
#1,00. P. M. Wftt<>rtown, N. Y.#'i,00; C. W. WImlhani, 
Vt. #1,00; P. M. Bennington, Vu #3,00: P. £. SbcrburDe, 
N. Y.#1,00; K. E. New- York, #1, CO • H. C. W. Auburn 
N.Y.#0.81: S. VV. Orw-nbusb, N. Y. #1,00; W. C. L. 
South Argylc. N. Y. #i,00; H. M. W. ChRrle»town, N. II. 
#1,00 : J. A. GeorfelowM, O. #1,00; O. B. P. Scipio Cen- 
ter, O. #1,00; 8. A. C. Mount Washington, Cl. #1,00. 

niARRIKD, 

In this city, on the 21*t nil. by the Rev. J. Pardee, J. P. 
Hofebooin, Esq. of Diiiritln, to Ann E. daughter of Dnvid 
West, Epq. AlM> at the wanie time, and by ihe oatne, Mr. 
Mathew Van Slckh'ii. ofPoughkeepsic, to Ellen C. daugh- 
ter of David West, Eoq. 

On the evening of the 36th ult. In Ciirist*< Churrh, by 
the same, Rev. Pcrdinand Rogers, ofOrownville, Jelleitfou 
County, to Miss Angellne Stone, of this city. 

On the 20th iilt. by the Rev. J. Pardee. Dr. Henry If. 
Van VIeck to Mary, daughter of Judge Barnard, all of 
this city. 

On the 36th olt. by Elder Bircb, Mr. John Sllvernail, 
of Chatham, to Miss EUza Smith, of Gallatin. 

At Mellenville, on the 33d ult. by the Rev. J. Bcrger, 
William W. Shulu to Miss Catharine Shu felt, hoUi of 
Clavaiack. 

At Claver8ck,on theSDtb ult by Ihe Rev. Mr. Sluytcr, 
Mr. Dwight Noble, of this cltyi lo Miss Elizabeth Race, 
of the former place. 

At CatukHI, on the SOlh ull. by the Rev. Mr. Huff, Mr. 
Robert H. Covvntry,ofthU city, to Miss Maria L. Bone- 
steel, of the former place. 

At Chatham 4 Cnrncni, on the 30th ult. by Jnerph R. 
Coleman, Esq. Mr. Lewis Blessinfr. to Mins Phebe, duugh- 
ter of VVui. M. Buaker, Esq. botli of Ghent. 



BI£D, 

In tbif city, on the 52Sth ult. Julia, daughter of Andrew 
and Elizabeth Bowen, in her 4th year. 

On the 4ih iosu Major Barnabas Waterman, in his 6J^t 
year. 

On tlie 30th ult. Mr John McMahan, in hisS4th year. 

At Athens on the S4th ult. Minma Jane, daughuv of the 
late John T. HnvUaiMl in the IHth year of her Hgc. 

On thoSBih ult. at Athens, Margaret, dau}:htcr of David 
and Catharine Plumb, aged monilis and 1 day. 

At Hnnsatonicvillc, Berkshire Co. Ms. on tiatuiday the 
^^th ult. Mitfs Rachel Siouu, ngcd 3-1 ycant. 
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For the Rmral Bepoaltory. 
Tike BoseHbud an EmMent of Grace* 

Sbb the bud of the moss-grown rose 

Grently. its l^ves unfolding ; 
Blushing iu sweetness to disclose, 

Gay as a summer's morning. 

Within itself the bud contains 

The sweetness of the flower ; 
Waiting the dews with gentle rains, 

And summer's genial hour. 

Thus grace engrafted in the heart, 

This bud in emblem shows; 
Its sweetness it cannot impart— 

Its loveliness disclose. 

On earth it is the tender blow. 
Above the full blown flower: 
Yielding its fragrance ever new, 
And praising every hour. — 
Union CoUege^ May, 1639. C. 

For the Rural Repository. 
T0 mr Cousin £• Ri« 

TiiBBE is a form that glows 

In Beauty's light, 
As some dark, gorgeous rose 

'Neath skies aye bright ; 

And there are eyes that glance 

Ever through liquid bliss, 
Like stars on the deep that dance' 

And their twia^ onjiigh would kiss. 

There is a voice doth burn 

Like the low sw«et winds of eve. 

When the forest leaflets turn, 
And theif softest music weave. 

There is a brow of snow, 

A cheek whose blush, 
When the spirit's fountains grow, 

Shows feeling's gush. 

There is an heart, whose beating 

Hymns Love's intensest note, 
Where Peace and Rapture meeting 

O'er the soul in triumph float. 

They are thine.— The rose speaks love. 

And the sparkling stars above ; 
And the forest wind's faint sigh 

Is his deepest minstrelsy. — 

And I see tl c dark rose, and I see tlie bright star, 
And I hear the low wind, as it dieth afar— 
Yes, all steeped in love nature's ofleringsbe, 
And I worship the fairest, I worship but thee. 
Iludson^ 1839. 

Clirist Blessingr I^IUle Children* 

BY L. E. L. 

If ever in the human heart 
A fitting season there can be, 
. Worthy of its immortal part. 

Worthy, O blessed Lord, of thee, 

'Tis in that pure, unsullied hour, 
Or ere the world has claimed its own ; 

Pure as the hues within the flower, 
To summer uud the sun unknown ; 



When still the youthful spirit beats 

The image of its God within, 
And uneffoced that beauty wears 

So soon to be destroyed by pin. 

Then is the time for Faith and Love 
To take in charge their precious care, 

Teach the young eye to look above, 
Teach the young knee to bend in prayer. 

This work is ours— this charge was thine — 
These youthful souls from sin to save ; 

To lead them in tliy faith divine. 
And teach its triumph o'er the grave. 

The world will come with care and crimen 
And tempt too many a heart astray j 

Still the seed sown in early time 
Will not be wholly cast away. 

The infant prayer, the infant hymn, 
Within the darkened soul will rise. 

When age's weary eye is dim. 
And the grave's shadow round us lies ; 

The infant hymn is heard again, 
The infant prayer is breathed once more ; 

Reclasping of a broken chain, 
We turn to all we loved before. 

Lord grant our hearts be so inclmed, 
Thy word to seek— thy will to do j ■ 

And while we teach the youthful mind 
Our own be taught thy lessons too. 

Tiie Sailor Boy's faroirell to 1U« mother. 

The sails are set the anchor weighed, 

And seaward blows the gale, 
Farewell, my friends, my village bome^ 

To all a long farewell. 
Dear mother, let no anxious thought 

For me your mind employ ; 
For Gk)d in safety o*er ^o deep 

Will guide your sailor boy. 

I've climbed the chesnut's lofty bough ; 

Ite prickly store to cull : ^^ 

But now I climb the taper ^ast ^P 

That crowns the rolling hull ; 
In merry greenwood 1 have heard 

The wild winds rush and rave ; 
But now they swell the fluttering sail. 

And curl the heaving wave. 

No more beside our cottage fire. 

At happy eventide. 
My little brother on my kne«, ^ 

My sister at my side ; 
No more I join my comrades gay, 

At sunset on the lea ; 
But watch the twilight stars come out, 

Above the lovely sea. 

1 am a little sailor boy. 

But twelve years old 'tis true ; # 
But I con learn (o reef and steer, 

And all that sailors do t 
And mother, I'll remember now, 

What oft you've said to me ; 
'The honest heart and busy hand 

Can never luckless be.' 

And time flies fast — in twelve years more 

I may a captain stand, 
And guide a gallant vessel home, 

With weahh from foreign land, 
My father dear, to toil for us. 

Is forced afar to ro 
But mother, then IM^Bfor him. 



And when his raven locks are white, " 
And your red cheek is pale ; 

For both I'll steer the flying ship, 
And spread the distant sail ; 

So mother, never weep for me, 

. But think of all the joy. 

When I come home a captain bold— 
And bless your sailor boy. 



PROSPECTUS 
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l«th Tebimc, [7tk Net Series,] 

DmMtei to PotiU Literature, nek at Merml and Senti- 

mental TfUeA, Orifinel CemmuMieatiene, Biegrmpkf, 

Trawling' Sketckeej Jifimting Mieeellantfj Hnmer- 

0fU OM Hieterical Amudotee, Peetrf^ ire. ire 

OnSaturdsy, the3Sdof June, 1839, wIU be fsenedthe 

first number of the Sixuemtk Felnme (Sepenlk Ifigw Series} 

of the EUBAL HCPOSITOKT. 

On Issuing the proposals for a new volume of the Knral 
R«pository, the publisher tenders his most sincere aekaowl- 
edgements to all Contributors, Agents and SubKribera, for 
the liberal support which they have afforded him thtm tbs 
commencement of this publlcatloo. New assurances oa 
Che part of the publidber of a periodical which hss stood 
the test of years, would seem superfluous, he will there- 
fore only say, that ft will be conducted on a similar plan 
and published fa the same form as heretofore, and thai im» 
pains or expense shall be spared to promote their gratifi- 
cation bv its further hnprovement in typograi^iical ezeca- 
tlon and original and selected matter. 

CONDITIONS* 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday, In the Quarto form, and will costaki 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume, making in the whole 908 pages 
It will be printed in handsome style, on Meditmi paper of 
a superior quality, with good type ; making, at the end of 
the year, a neat and tasiefVil volume containing matter 
equal to one thousand duodecimo pages, which will be 
both amuslnx and Instructive in future years. 

TERMS.— The Sixteenth volume, (Seventh New Series) 
will commence on the 23d of June next, at the low rate of . 
One Dollar per annum in advance, or One DoUmr and Fiflf 
On t« at the expiration of three months from the time of 
subscribing. Any person, who will remit us Five Doliaz*, 
free of postage, sImU recttiv«*«« eofilea, and any per»un, 
who will remit usTen Dollars, h-ee of postage, shall receive 
ttedve copies aud one copy of either of the previous vol- 
umes. {)d!rNo8ub«criptlonreceivod for less than oneycftv. 

Names of subscribers wkh the amount of SubscriptioD 
to be sent as soon as possible to the publisher, 

WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

Hedaon, Columbia Co. JV. T. 1839. 

JCr EDITORS, who wish to exchange, arc tespeetAiBy 
requeated to give the above a few insertions, or at leasts 
notice, aud receive Subscriptions. 



J)©© iPI^ONTfllKI©p 

Executed with neatness, accuracy and def^patcb. at the 
office of the Rusal Rkpositoey No. I3S, Cor. of Wanes 
and Third Streets, such as 

'^oofc^ ^oA^if, ^mect^ ani ^^andEttE^ 

of every description, on the best of type, and on as 
able terms, as at any office in the city. 



Printing Ink, 

For sale at tliis office by the Keg, at 30 ets. per lb. Par 
Cash. This Ink Is manufactured by T. G. Jb C. W. Ed<ly, 
and Is good news Ink, of the same quality, that tliis paper 
has been printed with the last two years. 



THE RURAL REPOSITORY, 

IS riTBUSBKn EVERT OTfiKR SATl7Rn&.T, AT JlVDSOM S. T. WT 

WilUam B. Stoddard. 

Tt is printed In th'e Uuarm form and will contaia 
twenry-filx numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
aud index to the volume. 

TERMS.— Oiu Dollar per annum in advance, or One 
Dollar and Fifty Cmto, at the expiration of ihr^ montfas 
from the time of subscribing. Any person who will remit 
us Five Dollars, free of poMagc, Fhall receive stz copies, 
and any person, who will remit osTen Dollars, frt-eof 
postage, shall receive twelve copies, and one copy of either 
of the p revio us volumes. {fCT No Hubecriptions rcccired 
for less jflb one year. All the back numbers furnished 
to nfi^jnicribofs. 

order and Commuuicalious must be post f aid 
civeaiientioii. 
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